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The  annual  convention  of  the  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment 
stations  is  always  an  event  of  national  importance,  for  it  concerns 
the  welfare  of  a  system  of  public-service  institutions  representing 
every  State,  and  bearing  an  unusually  close  relation  to  the  people. 
But  the  convention  of  1914  was  of  imconunon  significance,  marking 
as  it  did  the  beginning  of  a  great  new  phase  of  their  work,  which  for 
the  time  being  naturally  occupied  the  center  of  the  stage.  It  was 
essentially  an  extension  convention,  considering  not  only  the  scope, 
purpose,  and  methods  of  that  division  of  activity,  but  its  relation- 
ships to  the  other  agricultural  work  and  other  agencies. 

The  new  extension  work  has  brought  with  it,  not  only  an  enlarged 
field  of  operation  but  many  incidental  changes  and  adjustments, 
which  make  its  effect  far-reaching.  While  it  is  a  type  of  teaching, 
it  involves  new  methods  and  new  relationships,  and  hence  it  con- 
cerns the  college  organization  as  a  whole,  its  attitude,  and  its  out- 
side connections  and  influence.  The  people  are  its  pupils,  and  the 
benefit  to  them  will  be  proportional  to  the  extent  to  which  they  are 
led  to  enter  into  the  new  enterprise. 

Another  new  or  closer  relation  developing  out  of  this  latest  expan- 
sion is  that  with  the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  was 
a  matter  of  comment  at  the  meeting.  Thus,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture in  his  address  before  the  convention  spoke  of  the  increasing 
realization  of  the  unity  of  interests  of  the  Department  and  the  agri- 
cultural colleges,  the  widened  opportimities  for  cooperative  service, 
and  the  additional  responsibilities  incurred.  And  the  president  of 
the  association  in  referring  to  the  matter  said : "  The  chief  importance 
of  the  new  policy  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  its  relations 
with  these  colleges  is  the  recognition  that  this  national  institution, 
founded  also  in  1862  primarily  for  research  and  instruction  in  agri- 
culture, is  really  a  part  of  our  national  system  of  agricultural  educa- 
tion, represented  in  the  States  by  the  land-grant  colleges,  and  that 
therefore  it  should  work  not  alongside  of  them  but  in  close  interlock- 
ing alliance  with  them.'' 

These  things  all  contributed  new  lines  of  interest  to  the  Washing- 
ton meeting,  and  served  to  give  it  imusual  importance.    The  dis- 
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cussion  of  administrative  questicms  relating  to  the  new  work,  its 
opportunities,  its  responsibilities,  and  its  affiliations  naturally  found 
a  place  in  the  various  other  meetings.  This  began  with  a  three-days' 
meeting  of  the  committee  on  extension  organization  and  policy,  held 
prior  to  the  opening  of  the  convention,  which  was  most  helpful  in 
enabling  thorough  consideration  and  conference  on  many  funda- 
mental questions  arising  from  the  new  enterprise.  This  conference 
was  attended  by  the  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  and  the 
president  of  the  association,  and  as  the  deliberations  necessarily  con- 
cerned the  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  is  cooperating  so 
intimately  in  the  enterprise,  several  of  its  officers  connected  with  the 
work  were  brought  into  the  meetings.  The  whole  effort  was  to 
arrive  at  a  proper  point  of  view  with  respect  to  certain  principles 
of  general  application,  realizing  that  adaptations  would  need  to  be 
made  to  local  conditions  and  requirements. 

The  desirability  of  thorough  study  at  the  outset  arises  from  the 
novelty  of  the  undertaking  in  its  present  scope,  the  limited  experience 
had  in  such  effort,  and  the  fact  that  great  confusion  has  arisen  as  to 
the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  movement.  No  such  undertaking  of  a 
national  scope  and  such  ultimate  dimensions  has  ever  been  sanc- 
tioned by  a  people ;  and  with  little  time  for  preparation  it  has  been 
assigned  to  the  colleges  to  give  it  form  and  effect.  The  lines  are 
being  laid  for  a  permanent  enterprise,  which  is  to  constitute  a  great 
national  system.  The  true  significance  of  the  movement  is  not  yet 
grasped  by  the  great  body  of  the  people,  and  probably  not  fully  by 
some  of  those  entering  into  it.  As  Dr.  True  stated,  "the  agricul- 
tural college  is  to  be  changed  from  an  institution  having  a  strictly 
local  habitat,  with  comparatively  limited  powers  for  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge,  to  a  widely  diffused  institution  dealing  educationally 
with  multitudes  of  people  at  their  own  homes.  And  it  is  to  carry 
with  it  wherever  it  goes  the  National  Department  of  Agriculture,  not 
only  as  a  provider  of  funds,  but  as  an  active  coadjutor  in  its  educa- 
tional operations."  This  involves  more  than  the  appointment  of 
additional  officers  and  specialists,  and  machinery  to  secure  the  eco- 
nomical expenditure  of  the  new  public  funds.  It  requires  that  the 
extension  work  be  made  a  vital  part  of  the  organism  of  the  college  • 
and  the  Department,  if  the  ends  reasonably  expected  are  attained; 
and  it  calls  for  a  sympathetic  and  helpful  spirit  between  the  various 
classes  of  workers,  with  due  appreciation  of  the  work  of  each  and 
loyalty  to  the  enterprise  as  a  whole. 

A  visible  product  of  the  conference  was  a  report  of  the  committee 
on  extension  organization  and  policy,  consisting  largely  of  descrip- 
tions and  definitions  of  terms  applying  to  extension  work;  but  in 
fact  it  went  far  deeper  than  this  in  the  crystallizing  of  ideas  as  to 
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the  essentials  of  organization  and  procedure,  and  in  bringing  to 
Ught  some  of  the  problems  for  future  consideration.  This  committee 
has  a  highly  important  field  from  now  on,  and  the  kind  of  study 
which  it  should  be  able  to  give  will  be  most  profitable  in  perfecting 
the  system  for  extension  operations. 

Another  conference,  broader  in  representation  because  it  included 
the  directors  of  extension  in  the  several  States,  was  held  immediately 
after  the  dose  of  the  convention,  and  was  called  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  Director  of  this  Office.  It  dealt  particularly  with  certain  require- 
ments growing  out  of  the  law,  about  which  there  had  been  consider- 
able uncertainty,  but  it  took  up  also  the  cooperative  relations  with 
the  Department  under  its  own  funds,  and  brought  about  a  fuller 
understanding  as  to  other  features. 

Frequent  conferences  of  this  sort,  or  devoted  to  special  features  of 
the  work,  will  be  found  highly  profitable  in  securing  a  broad  view 
of  the  situation  and  in  working  out  the  best  means  of  accomplishing 
the  desired  results.  Not  that  it  will  be  feasible  or  wise  to  standardize 
methods  or  conceptions,  or  to  make  rigid  rules  to  apply  to  all  the 
varied  conditions  afforded  by  this  broad  country.  But  rather  that 
there  may  be  opportunity  for  the  interchange  of  opinion  and  experi- 
ence, and  especially  for  the  kind  of  study  which  committees  of  the 
association  have  in  the  past  given  to  various  matters  relating  to 
college  instruction.  After  determining  what  is  contemplated  by  the 
law  and  what  specifically  is  excluded,  the  vital  question  is  as  to  what 
it  is  wise  and  most  profitable  to  do,  and  what  means  are  most  effective 
in  attaining  the  results.  For  the  extension  movement  must  be  first 
of  all  an  organized  effort,  and  it  must  have  an  orderly  pltfn  or  pro- 
gram. It  affords  the  greatest  opportunity  ever  presented  in  our  col- 
lege work  for  errors  in  judgment  or  faults  due  to  improper  organi- 
zation, which  would  reflect  upon  the  colleges  and  upon  the  success  of 
the  work  as  a  whole. 

It  is  no  longer  a  propaganda,  as  some  have  seemed  to  conceive  it,  or 
essentially  a  publicity  agency  for  the  scattering  of  facts  and  infor- 
mation broadcast.  It  has  a  more  serious  purpose,  and  seeks  a  more 
permanent  and  farreaching  end.  Ultimately  it  is  to  develop  the 
people  themselves  and  their  initiative  for  the  improvement  of  con- 
ditions surrounding  them,  as  well  as  to  teach  definite  facts  and  prac- 
tices. As  has  been  said,  the  people  need  more  than  pieces  of  informa- 
tion. They  need  stimulation  and  guidance;  they  need  to  be  made 
themselves  a  vital  part  of  the  movement,  and  to  be  encouraged  to 
organize  to  receive  the  help. 

In  other  words,  the  problem  of  extension  is,  as  President  Wheeler 
of  California  expressed  it,  a  human  problem.  The  human  element 
enters  into  both  the  imparting  and  the  receiving  of  the  information. 
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This  is  true  of  all  education,  and  is  coming  to  be  realized  especially 
by  the  extension  workers  themselves.  It  is  being  learned  that  exten- 
sion teaching  in  agriculture  carries  with  it  unusual  responsibilities, 
since  it  deals  with  matters  which  are  of  vital  and  immediate  import- 
ance to  the  farmer  and  his  family,  affecting  their  income,  daily  life, 
and  community  interests. 

On  the  other  hand  is  the  necessity  for  taking  accoimt  of  the 
special  knowledge  of  conditions  often  possessed  by  the  farmer  him- 
self, in  connection  with  the  introduction  of  modified  practice.  All 
this  points  to  a  restatement  of  the  principle  that  "how  to  apply 
the  results  of  experiments  to  his  own  conditions  wUl  ever  remain 
the  problem  of  the  individual  farmer."  It  indicates  that  the  mis- 
sion of  the  county  agent  or  other  extension  worker  is  to  be  fulfilled 
less  by  hard  and  fast  prescriptions  than  by  suggestion  and  coopera- 
tion. 

The  working  out  of  the  new  relationships  and  adjustments  arising 
out  of  the  development  of  extension  formed  a  theme  of  discussion, 
not  only  within  the  association  itself  but  in  various  other  bodies 
which  met  at  that  time,  notably  the  American  Association  of  Farm- 
ers' Institute  Workers,  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agricul- 
tural Science,  and  the  American  Farm  Management  Association. 

Extension  work  of  various  kinds  had  begun  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  a  considerable  number  of  agencies  outside  the  agricultural 
colleges  before  the  Smith-Lever  Act  was  passed.  These  have  often 
worked  independently  and  on  a  separate  plan.  One  problem  has 
been  and  still  is  to  relate  these  various  activities  to  the  common 
purpose,  and  give  them  direction.  A  great  step  has  been  made  in 
the  provision  to  unite  through  cooperation  all  the  extension  work 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  that  of  the  colleges,  (enter- 
ing it  in  the  extension  departments  of  the  agricultural  colleges. 
This  has  already  been  followed  by  the  union  or  cooperation  with 
the  colleges  of  other  agencies  engaged  in  extension  work  in  the 
States. 

As  regards  the  farmers'  institutes,  the  importance  of  whose  work 
as  a  propaganda  for  arousing  interest  in  measures  for  the  improve- 
ment of  agriculture  and  country  life  is  thoroughly  appreciated,  it 
was  made  plain  during  the  meetings  that  where  the  institutes  are 
directly  connected  with  the  colleges  they  can  be  easily  modified  in 
most  cases  so  as  to  fit  them  into  the  extension  systeriL  With  the 
development  of  the  coimty-agent  system,  supplemented  by  the  em- 
ployment of  specialists  at  the  colleges,  it  may  ultimately  become  a 
question  as  to  how  far  it  will  need  to  be  supplemented  by  the  insti- 
tutes or  similar  agencies,  but  for  the  present  the  aim  will  evidently 
be  one  of  cooperation  with  all  the  agricultural,  commercial,  social, 
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religious,  and  educational  forces  available,  and  their  proper  coordi- 
nation and  federation. 

These  new  activities  will  undoubtedly  modify  present  methods  in 
many  respects,  and  increase  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the 
colleges  and  stations  and  of  the  Department.  The  latter  are  to  fur- 
uish  the  great  body  of  highly  trained  men  and  the  sound  teaching 
and  research  upon  which  extension  work  must  depend  to  be  effec- 
tive. To  do  this  successfully  they  must  differentiate  their  activities, 
direct  attention  to  advanced  teaching  for  the  special  preparation  of 
workers,  and  carefully  husband  the  research  facilities. 

One  of  the  earliest  effects  upon  the  colleges  seems  likely  to  be  in 
a  demand  for  the  better  training  of  extension  workers.  With  the 
rapid  organization  of  so  large  a  field  force  and  the  existing  shortage 
of  material,  defective  preparation  will  be  brought  to  light  in  many 
instances,  while  the  most  successful  of  these  workers  will  the  soon- 
est appreciate  their  limitations.  The  colleges,  already  overburdened 
though  they  are,  must  prepare  to  meet  this  demand.  Thorough  and 
adequate  courses  of  study  must  be  provided  for  those  who  are  to 
become  extension  workers  as  well  as  teachers,  investigators,  and 
the  like,  even  though  th^e  necessitate  the  abandonment  of  some  of 
the  work  already  undertaken  in  the  subcollegiate  grades  of  agricul- 
tural teaching.  Many  things  which  are  now  being  attempted  must 
be  relegated  to  the  secondary  schools  and  others  to  the  extension 
divisions.  One  broad  effect  of  the  new  developments,  as  brought 
out  in  the  address  of  the  president  of  the  association,  should  there- 
fore be  a  clearer  differentiation  of  the  field  of  collegiate  instruction. 

The  new  extension  activities  will  also  require  sharper  differentia- 
tion from  those  of  the  experiment  stations,  and  vice  versa.  As  the 
conmiittee  on  experiment  station  organization  and  policy  set  forth, 
"  the  extension  work  has  developed  very  largely  with  and  out  of  the 
work  of  experiment  stations;  and  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases 
has  formed  a  feature  of  the  stations'  own  activities.  This  fact  has 
tended  to  broaden  the  conception  of  the  station's  field  and  popular 
expectation  in  regard  to  it.  Instead  of  being  strictly  an  institution 
for  acquiring  information  through  investigation  and  experiment,  it 
has  served  to  some  extent  for  the  popular  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion regarding  improved  farm  practice.  The  effect  of  this  has  been 
to  confuse  the  public  mind,  and  often  many  workers  within  the  sta- 
tions, as  to  the  real  function  of  the  experiment  station." 

The  committee  held  that  broadly  speaking,  the  activities  of  the 
experiment  station  should  be  directed  to  the  gaining  of  knowledge  of 
definite  character,  and  the  determination  of  facts  and  methods  for 
agriculture.  Its  methods  should  be  those  of  investigation  and  experi- 
ment, scientifically  sound  and  capable  of  giving  results  which  may 
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be  safely  interpreted.  It  was  recognized  that  the  station  can  not 
confine  itself  to  the  laboratory  or  experimental  field  or  stable,  but 
must  often  go  out  into  the  State  to  test  the  validity  of  its  deduc- 
tions and  their  practical  value  or  application.  "  But  when  the  facts 
established  by  the  station  have  been  sufficiently  tested  by  it  to  make 
certain  their  general  truth  and  application,  the  matter  should  be  re- 
garded as  having  passed  out  of  the  strictly  experimental  field." 

In  detail,  however,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  draw  the  dividing  line, 
and  the  station  work  and  the  extension  work  may  run  together  to  an 
extent  that  requires  the  exercise  of  good  judgment.  For  example,  it 
was  shown  that  the  results  of  station  work  or  commonly  accepted 
facts  can  rarely  be  demonstrated  or  extended  with  certainty  and 
safety  in  a  new  locality  without  trying  them  out,  to  some  extent.  In 
a  sense,  every  field  demonstration  involves  some  element  of  doubt, 
which  makes  it  a  test  for  that  locality.  While  the  extension  force  will 
presumably  not  imdertake  experiments  for  the  acquiring  of  general 
information,  the  widespread  attempt  to  put  into  practice  on  a  de- 
tailed scale  the  teachings  of  the  stations  will  often  involve  local  field 
trials  or  tests  to  make  the  field  force  sure  of  their  ground,  and  give 
strength  to  their  judgment  in  planning  a  demonstration  campaign. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  results  of  investigation  often  need  to  be 
tested  under  a  variety  of  conditions  to  determine  their  general  truth, 
necessity  for  modification,  and  their  practical  value.  Thus  far,  the 
work  still  is  in  the  experimental  stage  and  therefore  in  the  field  of 
the  station.  But  "the  station  can  not  extend  its  local  tests  in- 
definitely, despite  the  fact  that  nearly  every  new  locality  would  rep- 
resent some  new  local  conditions  of  soil,  climate,  economic  situation, 
etc.  The  station  must  be  content  to  rest  its  efforts  when  it  has 
determined  the  general  truth  of  the  results  and  their  place  in 
practice." 

The  establishment  of  these  lines  of  demarcation  should  relieve  the 
stations  of  a  part  of  the  burden  they  have  been  carrying.  This  is 
well,  for  the  more  rigorous  practical  tests  to  which  existing  knowl- 
edge will  be  subjected  will  disclose  its  limitations  and  suggest  fur- 
ther studies.  They  will  need,  therefore,  their  full  resources  to  meet 
the  increased  demands  upon  them  for  constructive  investigation  and 
experiment. 

This  necessity  of  keeping  the  work  of  the  experiment  station  well 
to  the  fore,  and  developing  it  with  the  growth  of  the  extension  work 
rather  than  allowing  it  to  fall  behind,  was  strongly  emphasized  at 
the  convention.  There  has  been  a  fear  in  the  minds  of  some  that  the 
rapid  expansion  of  extension  work,  with  its  great  popularity  and  its 
close  contact  with  the  people,  would  tend  to  produce  a  feeling  of 
sufficiency  and  to  break  down  the  support  for  thorough  investiga- 
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tion.  Without  doubt,  there  is  danger  of  this  and  of  its  effect  on  local 
appropriations.  A  great  deal  depends  upon  the  proper  attitude  of 
Uiose  directly  engaged  in  the  outside  work  and  those  in  charge  of 
the  policy  of  the  institution. 

This  danger  was  voiced  in  the  address  of  the  president  of  the 
association.  A  great  popular  movement  like  the  present  is,  he  said, 
"  likely  to  have  a  torrential  influence,  and  sweep  men  off  their  feet 
and  even  institutions  off  their  foundations.  But  such  floods  are 
short-lived.  After  they  subside  it  is  often  possible  to  accomplish 
greater  things  than  were  feasible  before  they  came."  This  will  be 
helped  on  by  the  discovery  of  the  limitations  in  our  agricultural 
knoTvledge  and  the  material  suited  for  extension  teaching.  It  wiU 
^)eedily  be  found  that  the  extension  service  can  not  straightway 
accomplish  all  that  its  enthusiastic  propagandists  have  prophesied 
for  it.  Very  soon  it  will  become  clear  that  "  to  many  of  the  agricul- 
tural problems  which  the  extension  men  will  encounter  in  their  work 
among  farmers  no  solution,  or  at  best  a  very  imperfect  solution,  is 
now  available,    i    .    . 

''  The  more  the  extension  workers,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  the 
agricultural  people  with  whom  they  work,  come  to  realize  that  our 
present  knowledge  will  only  go  a  little  way  toward  solving  the  mul- 
titudinous problems  of  agriculture,  the  more  widespread  and  insistent 
will  be  the  demand  for  more  numerous  and  thorough  investigation  of 
these  problems.  It  is  therefore  very  important  that  we  should  con- 
sider the  actual  status  of  our  research  institutions,  and  while  re- 
joicing in  their  many  good  features  and  their  valuable  work,  should 
be  active  in  remedying  their  defieiencies  and  enlarging  their  services." 

Besearch  will  remain,  not  merely  an  incidental  fimction  of  the 
agricultural  colleges,  but  fundamental  and  essential  to  their  success 
in  teaching  and  extension  work.  These  facts,  together  with  the 
public  funds  appropriated  specifically  for  the  purpose,  place  the 
colleges,  as  was  stated, "  imder  the  greatest  obligations  to  create  with- 
in themselves  the  atmosphere  and  the  conditions  most  favorable  to 
successful  research,  and  to  make  sure  that  their  research  workers  can 
give  undivided  attention  to  their  investigations." 

Only  by  making  insistently  felt  in  the  "institutions  the  gentle  and 
hig^y  intellectual  forces  needed  to  inspire  real  research,  can  this 
feature  be  made  so  efficient  that  its  results  will  furnish  an  adequate 
foundation  for  the  administrative  and  educational  fimctions  of  these 
iostitutions,  and  for  the  permanent  advancement  of  our  great  agri- 
cultural interests. 
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CONVENTION  OF  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGES  AND  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS.  1914. 


The  twenty-eigbtb  annaal  convention  of  the  Association  of  American  Agri- 
cultural Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  was  held  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
Noyeml)er  11-13,  1914.  It  was  accompanied  as  usual  by  meetings  of  about 
half  a  score  of  related  organizations,  as  follows:  American  Association  of 
Farmers'  Institute  Workers,  November  9-11;  American  Farm  Management 
Association,  November  9,  10;  American  Society  of  Agronomy,  November  9,  10; 
National  Association  of  State  Universities,  November  9,  10;  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Agricultural  Teaching,  November  10;  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Agricultural  Science,  November  10;  American  Society  of 
Animal  Production,  November  10,  11;  Land-grant  Engineering  Association, 
November  11-13;  Aissociation  of  Official  Seed  Analysts,  November  12,  13; 
Association  of  Feed  Ck)ntrol  Officials  of  the  United  States,  November  13,  14; 
Association  of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists,  November  16-18;  and  American 
Society  of  Milling  and  Baking  Technology,  November  18.  CbUectlvely  these 
meetings  brought  together  college  presidents,  experiment  station  and  ext^isibn 
directors,  and  workers  in  many  fl^ds  of  agricultural  science  to  the  number  of 
approximately  five  hundred. 

At  the  opening  session  an  address  of  greeting  was  made  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  in  which  he  stated  that  all  the  States  had  accepted  the  Smith- 
Lever  Act  and  that  nearly  all  were  already  cooperating  with  the  Department 
under  its  provisions  He  conunended  the  increasing  realization  of  the  unity 
of  interests  of  the  Department  and  the  agricultural  colleges,  and  believed 
that  this  would  broaden  appreciably  their  opportunities  for  service,  as  well  as 
their  responsibilities.  The  difficulty  of  securing  trained  men  to  take  up  such 
new  undertakings  as  the  extension  work,  the  marketing  studies  of  the  Depart- 
ment, and  the  administration  of  the  new  Cotton  Futures  Act,  was  pointed  out, 
and  the  colleges  were  vigorously  urged  to  develop  strong  coqrses  in  rural 
economics  and  related  subjects,  and  to  assume  a  general  position  of  leadership 
in  country-life  affairs. 

The  report  of  the  executive  committee  dealt  largely  with  the  two  principal 
events  of  the  year,  the  passage  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act  and  the  holding  of  the 
sixth  session  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Agriculture.  At  a  subsequent  session, 
set  aside  for  the  discussion  of  problems  in  connection  with  the  administration 
of  the  Smith-Lever  Act,  President  Thompson  reviewed  the  passage  of  the 
measure  and  Dr.  A.  C.  True,  of  the  States'  Relations  Committee  of  tills  De- 
partment, described  its  practical  worldngs  thus  f^.  A  chart  showing  in 
graphic  form  the  basis  of  organization  was  on  exhibition  and  is  to  be  published 
for  general  distribution. 

Doctor  True  drew  attention  to  the  recent  ruling  of  the  Solicitor  of  the  De- 
partment, that  funds  contributed  by  the  States,  counties,  or  other  agencies 
for  extension  purposes  are,  when  an  offset  to  the  federal  funds,  subject  to 
the  same  requirements  as  those  derived  under  the  Smith-Lever  Act  Such 
funds,  if  not  an  offset,  are  under  the  control  of  the  colleges  except  where  a 
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general  cooperative  agreement  has  been  entered  into  with  the  Departmoit 
He  emphasized  as  an  important  need  at  this  time  the  provision  by  the  colleges 
of  strong  administrative  heads  for  their  extension  work.  The  holding  of 
national  and  regional  conferences  on  extension  business  was  also  advocated, 
and  a  conference  of  the  ext^ision  directors  In  attendance  with  the  States' 
Relations  Committee  followed  the  close  of  the  convention. 

Dean  C.  F.  Curtiss  of  Iowa,  President  A.  M.  Soule  of  Georgia,  A.  D.  Wilson 
of  Minnesota,  and  President  Benjamin  Ida  Wheeler  of  California  participated 
in  the  ensuing  discussion. 

The  report  of  the  bibliographer,  also  presented  by  Doctor  True,  dealt  espe- 
cially with  the  form  of  extension  publications.  He  drew  attention  to  the 
prevailing  great  diversity  among  these  publications,  and  suggested  some  changes 
in  the  interests  of  uniformity,  simplicity,  increased  availability,  and  ease  of 
preservation.  A  collection  of  samples  illustrating  these  points  was  on  exhibi- 
tion, and  announcement  was  made  that  the  work  of  assembling  as  complete  a 
library  of  extension  publications  as  possible  is  now  under  way  in  this  Office. 

For  the  committee  on  instruction  in  agriculture,  Doctor  True  reported  on 
farm  practice  requirements  as  a  part  of  the  4-year  college  course,  on  the  basis 
of  an  inquiry  sent  out  and  visits  to  many  institutions.  It  was  found  that  at 
the  present  time  collegiate  farm  practice  is  quite  generally  insisted  upon  as  a 
future  of  the  instruction  in  every  branch  of  agriculture,  but  it  has  by  no 
means  reached  its  optimum  development — ^in  connection  with  some  courses  there 
is  too  little  practice,  with  others  too  much.  In  the  main  there  is  a  feeling 
that  there  is  too  little  practice  for  effective  teaching.  This  in  many  cases  is 
due  to  lack  of  suitable  facilities  at  the  college  for  giving  the  desired  practice, 
and  in  others  to  a  failure  to  utilize  fully  the  available  facilities.  Vacation  prac- 
tice, the  employment  of  students  on  approved  farms  for  a  year  or  more  or  in 
charge  of  farm  practice  projects  for  definite  stated  periods,  and  educational  excur- 
sions are  among  the  means  sometimes  followed.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the 
absence  of  provision  for  such  practice  decreases  the  effectiveness  of  instruction 
in  agriculture,  and  that  students  who  are  permitted  to  graduate  without  it 
often  bring  upon  the  colleges  merited  unfavorable  criticism.  The  report  is  to 
be  printed  as  a  separate  at  an  early  date. 

Dr.  H.  P.  Armsby,  of  Pennsylvania,  reported  for  the  committee  on  graduate 
study,  dealing  especially  with  the  Sixth  Graduate  School  of  Agriculture  suc- 
cessfully held  at  the  University  of  Missouri,  June  29  to  July  24  (R  S.  R.,  31, 
p.  301).  A  policy  of  concentration  upon  a  few  subjects  at  the  school  was 
favored,  as  well  as  the  provision  of  some  form  of  credit  for  work  accomplished. 
It  was  recommended  that  greater  attention  be  given  by  the  colleges  and  sta- 
tions to  ways  for  facilitating  the  attendance  of  the  younger  members  of  their 
staffs  at  this  school. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  college  organization  and  policy,  submitted  by 
President  K.  L.  Butterfield  of  Massachusetts,  included  a  description  by  Presi- 
dent R.  A.  Pearson  of  a  plan  for  student  and  faculty  cooperation  being  tried 
at  the  Iowa  State  College,  in  such  matters  as  the  upkeep  of  the  grounds,  sani- 
tation and  other  minor  improvements,  and  the  protection  of  property.  The 
committee  also  summarissed  a  questionnaire,  conducted  by  President  W.  M.  Riggs 
of  South  Carolina,  as  to  student  character  records,  which  indicated  a  general 
belief  in  the  desirability  of  such  records  but  little  uniformity  as  to  methods. 

The  committee  on  experiment  station  organization  and  policy,  Dean  E. 
Davenport,  of  Illinois,  chairman,  emphasized  the  need  for  a  sharp  differentia- 
tion of  the  field  of  the  station  work  from  that  of  extension  agencies,  as 
explained  elsewhere  (see  p.  5).  The  committee  also  discussed  the  publl- 
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cation  of  results,  stating  as  a  duty  of  the  station  investigator  to  publish  results 
as  promptly  as  his  conclusions  will  Justify,  and  to  keep  his  records  in  such 
shape  that  the  work  may  be  taken  up  by  others.  The  wider  utilization  of  the 
Journal  of  Agriculiural  Research  by  the  stations  was  also  advocated. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  extension  organization  and  policy  consisted 
in  part  of  descriptions  and  definitions  of  terms  commonly  used  in  extension 
work,  following  a  conference  with  the  States*  Relations  Ck>mmittee  of  this 
Department,  and  in  part  of  the  usual  annual  statistical  summary  as  to  the 
status  of  extension  work  in  the  several  States. 

lHne  joint  committee  of  the  association  and  this  Department  on  projects  and 
correlation,  submitted  its  first  report  through  Dean  F.  B.  Mumford,  of  Mis- 
souri. The  committee  has  examined  about  1^00  projects  submitted  by  the 
state  institutions  and  about  1,000  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  with  a 
view  to  their  possible  correlation.  Dr.  K.  F.  Kellerman,  of  the  Department,  for 
the  joint  committee  on  publication  of  research,  explained  the  organization  and 
policies  of  the  Journal  of  Agricultural  Research,  now  open  to  experiment  sta- 
tion workers,  and  urged  a  wider  participation  by  them. 

The  address  of  the  president,  Dr.  A.  C.  True,  dealt  largely  with  the  changes 
necessitated  by  the  passage  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act,  and  the  closer  cooperative 
relations  established  with  this  Department,  these  phases  being  commented  upon 
editcHially  hi  this  issue  (see  p,  1).  He  also  pointed  out  very  clearly  that 
under  the  new  conditions  the  colleges  must  restrict  themselves  more  rigidly 
to  instruction  of  real  collegiate  grade  if  they  are  to  maintain  a  permanent 
position  of  leadership.  The  development  of  strong  graduate  courses  was 
especially  urged  upon  them,  and  likewise  the  maintenance  of  the  proper 
attitude  and  atmosphere  within  the  institution  with  respect  to  research.  Not 
only  Is  research  a  necessary  part  of  their  work  and  large  sums  of  public 
money  provided  which  can  be  lawfully  spent  only  for  this  purpose,  but  it  Is 
absolutely  fundamental  and  essential  to  their  success  in  teaching  and  extension 
work.  The  institutions  are  therefore  under  the  greatest  obligations  to  create 
within  themselves  the  atmosphere  and  conditions  favorable  to  successful  re- 
search and  to  make  sure  that  their  research  workers  can  give  undivided  atten- 
tion to  their  investigations. 

Professor  B.  L.  Morgan,  of  Massachusetts,  described  an  interesting  experi- 
ment in  rural  community  planning,  inaugurated  in  a  typical  New  England  vil- 
lage by  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Ck>llege.  It  was  found  that  following 
the  adoption  of  a  definite  program,  a  strong  community  spirit  was  developed 
and  great  improvement  effected  in  agricultural  practice  and  marketing,  trans- 
portation facilities,  and  other  dvic  affairs,  in  education,  and  in  the  adoption 
of  an  all-year-round  plan  for  community  recreation.  It  is  believed  that  the 
idea  has  also  possibilities  along  county  and  state  llnea 

Miss  Elizabeth  Kelley,  of  Wiconsin,  spoke  on  Home  EQonomlcs  in  Extension 
Work,  outlining  some  of  the  ways  which  have  been  found  effective  in  bringing 
improved  methods  into  the  home.  Among  these  are  reaching  the  farm  woman 
indirectly  through  her  children  in  boys'  and  girls'  dubs  or  the  schools,  or 
through  her  husband,  or  directly  in  the  women's  institutes  and  women's  dubs, 
as  well  as  by  demonstrations.  The  main  handicap  in  this  form  of  extension 
work  has  been  the  scardty  of  well-trained  women  to  put  into  the  field,  but 
if  these  can  be  obtained  great  improvements  in  country  life  were  predicted. 

Hon.  Carl  Yrooman,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  made  a  brief  address 
in  which  he  pointed  out  the  need  of  extension  work  to  make  more  available 
the  store  of  agricultural  information  already  accumulated.  Following  his 
address  the  association  was  received  at  the  White  House  by  President  Wilson. 
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At  the  final  session,  a  report  was  given  by  President  Brown  Ayres  of  Ten- 
nessee, for  the  executlTe  committee,  on  the  i»x>Tl8lons  and  statns  of  the  Smith- 
Hnghes  bUl  for  federal  aid  to  vocational  education.  Including  an  explanation  of 
the  work  of  the  Federal  Commission  on  Vocational  Education  (E.  S.  R.,  31, 
p.  401).  Commissioner  Claxton  and  others  also  discussed  the  scope  and  details 
of  the  bilL  The  association  declared  Itself  In  favor  of  federal  aid  to  vocational 
education  along  the  general  lines  of  the  bill,  and  Instructed  the  executive  com- 
ndttee  to  cooperate  with  oth^  agencies  In  perfecting  the  measure  and  aiding 
in  its  passage. 

Various  measures  relative  to  military  Instruction  in  the  land-grant  colleges 
were  referred  to  the  executive  committee  for  consideration.  An  engineering 
division  was  established  in  the  college  section,  the  officers  of  which  are  to 
make  provision  for  either  separate  or  Joint  programa 

A  series  of  recommendations  as  to  the  title  pages,  pagination,  and  similar 
matters  in  <x>llege  and  station  publications  was  presented  from  a  committee 
of  the  agricultural  section  of  the  American  Library  Association.  The  executive 
committee  reported  favorably  as  to  these  recommendations,  and  commended 
them  to  the  various  institutions  for  their  consideration. 

The  oflScers  elected  for  the  coming  year  were  as  f oUpws :  As  president,  Presi- 
dait  B.  A.  Bryan,  of  .Washington;  vice  presidents,  President  J.  a  Worst,  of 
North  Dakota,  Dean  T.  F.  Hunt,  of  California,  Director  C.  D.  Woods,  of  Maine, 
Director  P.  H.  Rolfs,  of  Florida,  and  President  C.  A.  Lory,  of  Colorado; 
secretary-treasurer.  Dean  J.  L.  Hills,  of  Vermont;  bibliographer.  Dr.  A.  C. 
True,  of  Washington,  D.  C;  executive  committee,  President  W.  O.  Thompson, 
of  Ohio,  chairman.  President  H  J.  Waters,  of  Kansas,  President  Brown  Ayres, 
of  Tennessee^  Director  W.  H.  Jordan,  of  New  York,  and  Dean  H.  L.  Russell, 
of  Wisconsin. 

The  following  were  chosen  officers  of  sections:  OoUege  section^  President 
H.  J.  Waters,  of  Kansas,  chairman,  and  President  W.  M.  Riggs,  of  South 
Carolina,  secretary;  station  section.  Dean  B.  A.  Burnett,  of  Nebraska,  chair- 
man. Director  W.  R.  Dodson,  of  Louisiana,  secretary,  and  W.  H.  Beal,  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  recording  secretary;  extension  section,  Director  R.  D. 
Hetzel,  of  Oregon,  chairman.  Director  C.  R.  Tltlow,  of  West  Virginia,  secre- 
tary, and  Prof.  John  Hamilton,  of  Pennsylvania,  recording  secretary. 

The  retiring  members  of  standing  committees  were  all  reappointed,  and  a 
vacancy  in  the  committee  on  extension  organization  and  policy  filled  by  the 
selection  of  Director  W.  R.  Dodson,  of  Louisiana.  A  special  committee  to 
omsider  agricultural  terminology  was  also  authorized. 

The  time  and  place  of  the  next  meeting  were  left  as  usual  with  the  execu- 
tive committee,  and  since  announced  for  August  11  to  13,  at  Berkeley,  Cat 
The  proceedings  of  the  association  will  be  published,  but,  because  of  the  heavy 
outlay,  in  condensed  form  by  the  use  of  abstracts  of  papers  and  the  elimina- 
tion of  oral  discussiona 

SEXTTION  ON   OOLLEGE   WORK  AND   ADMINISTBATION. 

In  the  college  section,  the  initial  subject  was  The  Relation  of  the  Agricul- 
tural College  to  Instruction  in  Agriculture  and  Home  Economics  in  Secondary 
and  Rural  Schools,  and  What  the  College  Can  Do  to  Promote  General  Rural 
School  Improvement 

President  E.  T.  Falrchild,  of  New  Hampshire,  reported  on  the  basis  of  replies 
from  ao  agricultural  colleges  that  the  means  most  frequently  adopted  for  aiding 
secondary  and  elementary  Instruction  wfre  through  summer  schools  for  teach- 
ers, boys'  and  girls*  dubs,  leaflets  on  agriculture,  home  economics,  and  nature 
study,  correspondence  courses,  and  demonstration  plats.    He  suggested  that  the 
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agricultural  colleges  aid  In  securing  the  consolidation  of  scattered  rural  schools 
and  their  more  liberal  financial  support,  undertake  a  propaganda  for  rural 
high  schools  within  the  States  and  teachers'  training  classes  in  these  schools, 
and  feivor  a  law  requiring  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in  elementary  schools 
and  the  training  of  teachers  in  the  elements  of  agriculture.  President  Vincent, 
of  Minnesota,  described  some  of  the  activities  of  the  Minnesota  College  of 
Agriculture,  and  advocated  summer  ses^ons  at  the  colleges  and  other  means  for 
training  rural  teachers. 

President  D.  H.  Hill,  of  North  Carolina,  in  a  paper  entitled  Some  Changed 
Attitudes,  called  attention  to  the  Increasing  pressure  in  technical  institutions 
for  the  replacement  of  cultural  by  utilitarian  subjects.  He  believed  there  is 
danger  of  mental  contraction  unless  this  attitude  is  modified.  Inasmuch  as 
the  mere  training  of  exports  will  not  make  leaders  of  men,  he  advocated  the 
retention  of  some  subjects  which  turn  men*s  minds  away  from  the  purely  ma- 
terialistic point  of  view.  "  Profound  knowledge  of  a  specialty  plus  power  to 
be  reasonably  at  home  in  many  realms  of  thought — these  after  all  are  the 
ingredients  of  forceful  manhood.  Ton  can  not  quicken  a  living  spirit  with 
mere  information." 

He  also  favored  Interesting  students  in  the  discussion  of  dvic  questions, 
partly  as  a  means  of  training,  since  scientific  men  often  must  appear  before 
commisions,  boards,  legislatures,  and  the  like,  but  also  partly  because  they 
have  a  responsibility  as  educated  men.  In  discussing  this  paper,  President  W. 
O.  Thompson,  of  Ohio,  developed  the  Idea  of  preparation  for  all  sides  of  life, 
moral,  social,  and  civic,  as  well  as  vocational. 

The  Cost  of  Instruction  In  Agricultural  Colleges  and  the  Relation  of  Sal- 
aries In  the  Division  of  Agriculture  to  those  of  other  Divisions  In  Agricul- 
tural Colleges  and  Universities,  was  discussed  by  President  C.  A-  Lory,  of 
Colorado.  He  described  and  illustrated  by  means  of  charts  a  system  of  cost 
keeping  based  on  the  units  of  semester  credit,  student  semester  credit,  and 
student  recitation  hour,  as  tested  at  the  Colorado  College,  where  the  last 
named  was  found  the  most  satisfactory.  A  uniform  system  of  cost  keeping 
was  deemed  well-nigh  ess^tial  for  comparing  statistics  from  similar  insti- 
tutions. 

SECTION  ON  EXPERIMENT  STATION  WOBK. 

Under  the  topic  of  Meat  Production  as  a  Factor  in  the  Progress  of  Agricol- 
tnre  In  the  United  States,  George  M.  R<mmiel,  of  this  Department,  presented 
for  Dr.  A.  D.  Melvln  and  himself,  a  paper  on  Meat  Production  in  Argentina 
and  Its  Effect  on  the  Industry  in  the  United  Statea 

Although  the  Argentine  export  trade  in  beef  during  the  last  15  years  has 
grown  remarkably,  and  about  154,000,000  lbs.  of  beef  and  meat  products  were 
imported  into  the  United  States  during  the  year  ended  with  September,  1914, 
the  speakers  cimsidered  this  largely  attributable  to  the  decline  in  the  surplus 
production  In  this  country.  At  the  present  time  killings  are  about  as  great 
as  the  supply  of  breeding  animals  will  warrant,  so  that  American  breeders  need 
have  little  fear  of  serious  competition.  On  the  other  hand,  Argentina  oilers 
a  promising  market  for  high-grade  breeding  stock. 

Dean  F.  B.  Mumford,  of  Missouri,  discussed  Meat  Production  on  the  High- 
priced  Com  Lands,  showing  that  the  total  production  of  beef,  pork,  and  mutton 
in  this  country  is  falling  off  despite  the  rapidly  increasing  demands,  and  that 
this  shortage  Is  due  primarily  to  the  fact  that  under  present  conditions  meat 
production  is  relatively  less  profitable  than  other  lines  of  agriculture,  especially 
grain  growing.    He  concluded  that  the  methods  which  are  likely  to  result  in 
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decreasing  tlie  cost  of  meat  production,  and  thereby  making  it  possible  for  the 
farmers  of  the  corn-belt  r^on  to  produce  meat  animals  on  high-priced  land, 
are  to  be  found  in  developing  unimproved  areas  of  land  for  grazing  purposes; 
utilizing  the  bj-products  of  the  farm,  particularly  coarse  roughage  such  as 
stover,  straw,  and  cheap  hay;  the  general  adoption  of  the  silo  as  a  means  of 
preserving  com  and  other  crops ;  feeding  more  sheep  and  hogs  because  of  their 
well-known  efficiency  in  the  utilization  of  feedstufiTs;  and  lastly,  the  selection 
of  more  efficient  meat  animals. 

The  Possibilities  and  Methods  of  Meat  Production  in  the  South  were  sum- 
marized by  D.  T.  Gray  of  North  Carolina,  who  stated  that  the  South  was  pro- 
ducing nearly  as  much  meat  25  years  ago  as  to-day.  He  believed  that  the  ad- 
vantages of  this  region  in  cheap  lands  and  labor,  mild  climate  and  long-growing 
season,  and  comparative  nearness  to  markets  were  still  underestimated,  and 
despite  the  cattle  tick  and  other  liandicaps  that  success  was  to  be  expected 
upon  adapting  the  industry  closely  to  southern  conditions  as  to  feeds,  build- 
ings, etc. 

In  the  ensuing  discussion.  Dean  C.  F.  Curtiss,  of  Iowa,  deprecated  the  export- 
ing of  cotton-seed  meal  and  the  subsequent  purchase  of  fertilizers,  and  suggested 
cattle  fieeding  as  a  remedy.  Dean  W.  M.  Jardine,  of  Kansas,  and  Director 
H.  A.  Morgan,  of  Tennessee,  emphasized  the  need  of  more  live  stock  in  their 
respective  States,  but  the  latter  pointed  out  that  the  change  was  difficult  to 
bring  about  under  a  tenant  system.  Director  F.  B.  Linfleld,  of  Montana, 
believed  that  a  better  use  of  the  range  by  reducing  labor  costs  and  utilizing 
waste  products  would  be  beneficial. 

The  Administration  of  Experiment  Station  Work  by  Projects  was  discussed 
in  a  paper  by  Dr.  E.  W.  Allen,  of  this  Office,  who  concluded  as  follows :  "  The 
project  plan  of  administration  seems  to  furnish  the  most  reliable  basis  for 
administering  the  work  and  the  funds  of  an  experiment  station,  and  has 
proved  satisfactory.  It  enables  a  proper  consideration  of  new  undertakings, 
before  funds  are  assigned  to  them;  it  insures  more  thorough  planning;  it 
provides  a  record  of  the  station*s  activities;  it  enables  the  work  to  be  followed 
up  from  time  to  time,  and  to  be  concluded  when  it  ceases  to  be  profitable; 
it  assists  in  defining  the  scope  of  station  work  and  In  holding  it  within  its 
proper  field ;  it  tends  toward  general  economy ;  it  enables  a  budget  to  be  made 
up  intelligently,  in  accordance  with  the  needs  or  relative  importance  of  indi- 
vidual undertakings;  it  provides  against  inadvertently  overloading  the  pro- 
gram of  work,  so  that  features  of  it  become  ineffective  for  lack  of  funds; 
and  it  gives  an  effective  basis  for  discussion  and  reporting  upon  the  station's 
work,  and  for  explaining  the  use  of  its  funds." 

Much  interest  in  the  subject  was  manifested  in  the  discussion  following, 
with  a  general  concurrence  in  the  advantages  of  the  project  system. 

The  final  paper  in  the  section  was  by  Director  S.  B.  Doten,  of  Nevada,  entitled 
How  Can  We  Advance  the  Scientific  Character  of  the  Work  Done  in  the 
American  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations?  Director  Doten  believed  that  the 
value  of  a  high  grade  of  research  is  at  last  becoming  recognized,  but  that  every 
effort  must  be  made  to  retain  suitable  men  when  discovered.  Among  the  con- 
ditions favorable  to  research  he  cited  noninterference  with  the  time,  the  plans, 
and  the  work  of  the  Investigator,  and  at  the  same  time  supplying  the  stimula- 
tion of  his  best  efforts  by  real  leadership.  He  also  advocated  the  encourage- 
ment <^  graduate  work  among  the  staffs  and  the  accrediting  of  station  work  of 
the  proper  grade  in  the  conferring  of  degrees.  Director  C.  D.  Woods,  of  Maine, 
stated  that  the  University  of  Michigan  was  already  making  arrangements  along' 
this  line. 
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By  vote  of  tbe  section,  its  1915  program  is  to  consist  entirely  of  subjects 
directly  relating  to  experiment  station  organization  and  policy. 

SECTION  ON  EXTENSION  WORK. 

The  extension  section  opened  its  program  with  a  Joint  session  with  the 
American  Association  of  Farmers*  Institute  Workers.  At  this,  Dr.  A.  C.  True 
took  up  the  question  of  the  use  of  the  Smith-Lever  funds  for  farmers'  insti- 
tutes as  a  phase  of  extaision  work.  In  this  he  drew  attention  to  the  strictly 
educational  character  of  the  extension  work  contemplated  by  the  act,  and 
the  great  stress  laid  on  practical  demonstrations.  The  farmers'  institutes, 
therefore,  come  within  the  provisions  of  the  law  only  as  far  as  they  may  be 
agencies  through  which  the  colleges  can  carry  on  work  of  this  type.  Where  the 
institute  system  is  directly  connected  with  the  colleges,  it  is  believed  that  they 
may  be  easily  modified  and  restricted  in  scope  so  as  to  give  them  a  distinctive 
place  in  the  extension  system.  In  States  where  the  institutes  are  under  the 
direction  of  other  agencies,  their  maintenance  apparently  does  not  come  within 
the  provisions  of  the  law,  though  there  may  be  (Operation  and  participation  by 
the  college  staffs.  The  eventual  establishment  of  a  county-agent  system  will 
also  affect  the  situation.  Conditions  as  to  farmers'  institute  administration  at 
present  vary  so  widely  in  different  States  that  appai*ently  the  first  need  is  a 
standardization  of  the  institute.    Sec  also  the  editorial  discussion  on  page  4. 

The  relation  of  farmers'  institutes  to  organized  extension  agencies  was 
also  discussed  by  Prof.  G.  I.  Christie,  of  Indiana.  He  believed  that  the  insti- 
tute is  still  fulfilling  a  practical  need  and  should  receive  the  assistance  of  the 
extension  staff,  but  should  be  correlated  with  other  extension  work  and  brought 
under  the  supervision  of  the  colleges. 

As  an  example  of  a  model  farmers'  institute  address.  Director  C.  E.  Thome 
gave  a  paper  on  Maintaining  Crop  Production,  based  largely  upon  the  findings 
of  the  Ohio  Station.  Former  Dean  L.  H.  Bailey,  of  Cornell  University,  closed 
the  Joint  session  with  an  address  on  The  Present  Responsibility  of  the  Rural 
People.  This  had  special  reference  to  the  conditions  brought  alK>ut  by  the 
European  war,  and  emphasized  the  political  responsibility  of  runil  people  in 
the  progress  of  the  nation. 

At  a  subsequent  session,  C.  B.  Smith,  of  the  States'  Relations  Committee  of 
this  Department,  presented  a  paper  on  the  Problem  of  Placing  County  Agencies 
in  Effective  Touch  with  Farmers.  He  described  some  of  the  means  that  have 
l>een  found  effective,  among  them  the  following:  "  Work  through  organizations; 
deal  with  individuals  but  primarily  only  as  they  represent  groups  of  farmers; 
know  what  the  agriculture  of  the  county  is  from  first-liand  sources,  and  on  the 
basis  of  such  information  undertake  demonstrations,  supplemented  by  propa- 
ganda work,  by  lectures,  and  the  press;  write  and  talk  with  the  facts  of  local 
agriculture  arranged  in  such  a  convincing  way  as  to  induce  action;  utilize  the 
public  school  system  and  work  with  the  boys  and  girls — through  them  you  also 
reach  the  hearts  of  fathers  and  mothers,  the  field,  and  the  home;  utilize  the 
automobile  excursion,  the  college  excursion,  the  county  picnic,  the  farmers' 
meetings,  the  county  fairs,  etc.,  for  social  purposes,  demonstrations,  educational 
exhibits,  and  instruction;  get  behind  and  push  every  helpful  agricultural 
movement  in  the  county;  put  in  a  county  agent  who  knows  agriculture  tech- 
nically and  practically,  whose  heart  is  in  his  work,  and  whose  highest  delight 
is  in  rendering  service.** 

In  a  paper  entitled  Correlating  the  Extension  Work  of  the  Colleges  with  Other 
Agencies  in  the  State,  Prof.  C.  R.  Titlow  of  West  Virginia  defined  an  extension 
department  as  the  head  of  itinerant  education  in  a  State.    It  was  claimed  that 
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Uiis  department  of  the  college  can  render  its  best  servfce  bj  utilizing  the  exist-. 
ing  organizations,  both  official  and  nonofficial,  within  the  State.  This  can  be 
done  by  properly  coordinating  and  federating  such  organizations.  A  chart 
was  exhibited  showing  graphically  the  correlation  of  extension  work  with 
other  agencies. 

Planning  Extension  Work  by  Means  of  Definite  Written  Projects  was  the 
title  of  a  paper  by  Prof.  C.  D.  Jarvis  of  Connecticut  This  paper  made  three 
inindpal  recommendations:  (1)  A  central  committee  at  the  college  to  settle 
npon  all  proposed  projects  and  submit  them  through  the  proper  authorities 
to  the  fed»^  authorities,  (2)  a  methodical  grouping  and  subgrouping  of 
projects,  and  <8)  the  application  of  a  seasonal  sequence  in  project  planning, 
eTen  to  the  making  of  a  monthly,  daily,  and  hourly  schedule  for  extension 
repre8entatlTe& 

Prof.  K.  L.  Hatch,  of  Wisconsin,  submitted  a  report  from  the  committee  on 
the  training  of  extension  teachers,  advocating  the  provision  of  technical  train- 
ing along  the  special  line  of  the  prospective  extension  work,  and  instruction 
In  the  art  of  teaching.  He  suggested  that  the  time  necessary  for  this  training 
might  be  secured  by  eliminating  requirements  of  foreign  languages  and  mathe- 
matica  Teachers  of  approved  ability  in  secondary  agricultural  schools  were 
soggested  as  a  promising  source  of  supply  for  ext^ision  ^ork. 

The  section  committee  on  extension  work  was  abolished,  the  belief  being 
expressed  that  its  function  was  being  substantially  performed  by  the  association 
committee  on  extension  organization  and  policy. 
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AOBICmTXTBAL  CHEHISTEY— AOROTECHNT. 

Phytin  and  phytic  add,  G.  CJlabke  (Jour.  Chem.  Soc,  [Londonh  105  (1914), 
No,  617,  pp.  535-545), — ^The  phytin  studied  In  this  work  was  obtained  from  the 
seeds  of  Indian  field  mustards,  a  mixture  of  Braasica  juncea  and  B,  campestris. 
Dilute  acetic  add  was  preferred  to  very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  for  the  ex- 
traction because  it  was  found  that  the  extracts  obtained  by  the  latter  were 
difficult  to  handle.  The  free  acid  liberated  from  air-dried  phytin  of  homo- 
geneous composition  consisted  of  a  mixture  of  approximately  equal  quantities 
of  an  organic  phosphoric  acid  (phytic  acid)  and  phosphoric  acid. 

"A  solution  of  the  ammonium  salt  of  the  organic  phosphoric  acid,  prepared 
from  a  pure  strychnin  salt  [melting  point,  203  to  204 **i  C,  uncorrected],  gave 
no  precipitate  on  warming  to  60'  with  a  nitric  acid  solution  of  ammonium 
molybdate,  and  only  a  very  slight  one  on  remaining  at  that  temperature  for 
several  hours. 

"An  explanation  of  the  behavior  of  phytin  is  that  it  is  not  simply  a  salt 
of  an  inositolphosphoric  acid,  but  a  complex  substance,  possibly  a  complex 
calcium-magnesium  salt  of  an  inositolphosphoric  acid  and  phosphoric  acid, 
and,  on  removing  the  bases,  yields  the  two  acids.  The  fact  that  the  compo^- 
tion  of  pure  phytin,  prepared  as  described,  corresponds  with  no  calcium- 
magnesium  salt  of  a  simple  acid  ester  of  inositol  and  phosphoric  acid  gave  sup- 
port to  this  view.  The  strychnin  salt  of  the  organic  phosphoric  acid,  isolated 
from  the  mixture  of  acids  obtained  from  phytin,  on  the  other  hand,  gave  results 
on  analysis  In  agreement  with  salts  of  simple  Inositolphosphoric  acids." 

The  acid  trlbarlum  phytate  preparation  of  Anderson  (E.  S.  B.,  27,  p.  406), 
prepared  by  precipitation  from  a  0.5  per  cent  hydrochloric  add  solution  by  the 
addition  of  an  equal  volume  of  alcohol,  "  was  probably  one  of  the  purest  deriva- 
tives of  phytic  acid  hitherto  isolated,  but  it  seemed  not  Impossible  from  the 
methods  of  preparation  that  the  salt  as  well  as  the  acid  prepared  from  It 
might  contain  some  phosphoric  acid." 

"  The  phytin  prepared  [in  these  investigations]  was  a  snow-white,  amorphous 
powder,  resembling  in  properties  the  substance  described  by  Schulze  and  Win- 
tersteln.  It  contained  carbon,  hydrogen,  phosphorus,  calcium,  and  magnesium, 
but  no  trace  of  nitrogen  could  be  detected.  It  was  insoluble  In  hot  and  cold 
water,  readily  soluble  In  very  dilute  mineral  adds,  and  soluble  In  cold,  but 
sparingly  so  In  hot  dilute  acetic  add.  It  was  precipitated  from  a  cold  8  per 
cent  acetic  add  solution  on  boiling,  completely  redlssolvlng  when  allowed  to 
cool.  ... 

"  It  was  somewhat  difficult  to  obtain  phytin  in  an  anhydrous  condition.  After 
heating  for  several  hours  at  110**  In  a  vacuum  over  phosphoric  oxld  It  still  con- 
tinued to  lose  weight.  When  heated  under  similar  conditions  at  180**  for  five 
hours  it  became  constant  in  weight,  and  remained  so  after  prolonged  heating 
for  many  hours.  The  anhydrous  substance,  dried  at  180**  and  dissolved  In  dilute 
acetic  acid,  was  precipitated  again  unchanged  by  boiling." 

16 
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Organic  phosphoric  acids  of  wheat  bran,  R.  J.  Anderson  {New  York  State 
Bta.  Tech.  Bui.  S6  {1914),  PP-  5-«0).— This  work  comprises  two  papers. 

L  Concerning  the  orffonio  phosphoric  acid  compound  of  wheat  bran,  II  (ppw 
»-16).— In  a  preliminary  report  (B.  S.  R.,  28.  p.  17)  it  was  emirtiaslzed  that  the 
organic  phosphoric  acid  isolated  from  wheat  bran  is  different  from  that  of 
pbjtlc  or  inoslt  phoe^^ioric  acid  wliich  is  present  in  other  grains  and  seeds,  and 
an  add  was  obtained  wliich  approximatelj  agreed  with  the  formula  C»Hn04*P». 
Inasmuch  as  Rather  reported  silver  salts  of  an  organic  phosphoric  acid  of  the  for- 
mula CuH«iO«P»  ( B.  a  R.,  29,  p.  804 ) ,  the  former  work  has  been  critically  repeated. 
The  work  of  Rather  was  also  repeated,  *'  following  his  method  of  isolating  the 
crude  acid  as  clos^y  as  possible.  The  acid  preparation  obtained  in  tliis  way  was 
divided  into  two  parts :  One  portion  was  used  for  the  preparation  of  the  silver 
salt  as  described  by  the  above  author ;  the  other  portion  was  transformed  into 
tlie  barium  salt  and  purified  in  accordance  with  our  previous  method. 

"  Tlie  barium  salts  wliich  were  obtained  in  tills  way  were  found  to  agree  very 
closely  in  composition  with  those  previously  reported,  viz:  G3»H4B04*P*Baf  and 
not  with  salts  of  the  acid  CuH«i04sP«.  The  silver  precipitates  which  were  ob- 
tained from  the  crude  acid  varied  in  composition  according  to  the  method  of 
pr^[)aration,  but  in  one  case  the  substance  had  approximately  the  composition 
stated  by  Rather.  A  simple  examination  of  these  silver  precipitates  quickly  re- 
vealed the  fkct,  however,  that  they  were  not  /  pure  homogeneous  salts '  of  an 
organic  phosphoric  acid  of  the  formula  GuH«iOtfP»,  .  .  .  but  that  they  were  largely 
contaminated  with  inorganic  silver  phofiq;>hate— varying  from  42  to  90  per  cent.** 
The  silver  ivedpitates  obtained  from  cotton-seed  meal  and  wheat  bran  had 
different  physical  properties  although  they  may  have  approximately  the  same 
composition.  That  from  wheat  bran  is  sensitive  to  light  and  only  white  at  the 
m<Mnent  of  precipitation,  while  that  from  cotton-seed  meal  is  pure  white  in  color 
snd  only  slis^tly  affected  by  light 

In  this  work  it  was  again  **  impossible  to  isolate  any  salts  of  phytic  acid  or 
inoslt  hexaphosphate.  The  amorphous  barium  salts  obtained  agreed  in  composi- 
tion with  tbose  previously  reported.  It  appears  probable,  however,  that  these 
amoridiious  salts  are  not  homogeneous,  but  tliat  they  are  mixtures  of  salts  of 
various  organic  phoq;)horic  acids.  -The  isolation  of  definitely  homogeneous  com- 
pounds from  this  mixture  has  not  succeeded.  Attention  is  called  to  the  rather 
large  content  of  oxalates  in  the  crude  organic  phosphoric  acid  compound  and 
also  to  the  liigh  percentage  of  inorganic  phosphate  contained  in  wheat  bran." 

IL  Concerning  inosit  monophosphate,  a  new  organic  phosphoric  acid  occurring 
in  wheat  bran  (pp.  16-20). — ^The  work  here  reported  was  carried  on  at  the  First 
Chemical  Institute  of  the  University  of  Berlin. 

A  previous  notice  (E.  S.  R.,  28,  p.  17)  and  the  above  paper  indicated  that  the 
crude  organic  phosphorus  compound  of  wheat  bran  can  be  separated  into  two 
portions  by  treatment  with  barium  hydroxid. 

"The  insoluble  precipitate  which  forms  under  these  conditions  contains  the 
barium  salts  of  certain  not  yet  identified  organic  phosphoric  acids  and  it  is  free 
from  nitrogen.  By  evaporating  the  filtrate  from  the  above  insoluble  barium 
nits  a  substance  is  obtained  which  is  rich  in  nitrogen  and  which  also  contains 
phosphorus  in  organic  combination.  In  the  further  investigation  of  this  soluble 
nitrogen-containing  substance  it  was  found  that  its  aqueous  solution  gave  an 
insoluble  precipitate  with  lead  acetate.  The  only  other  salt  which  gave  any 
precipitate  was  copper  acetate  and  then  only  on  warming,  when  a  bluish-white 
amorphous  precipitate  was  produced  which  dissolved  completely  on  cooling.'* 

The  precipitate  obtained  with  lead  acetate  was  perfectly  white,  and  when 
decomposed  with  hydrogen  sulphid  and  the  solution  concentrated  in  a  vacuum 
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a  practically  colorless  sirup  was  obtained.  By  scratching  with  a  glass  rod  the 
sirup  crystallissed  to  a  white  solid  mass,  and  when  the  substance  was  recrystal- 
lized  from  water  having  an  addition  of  alcohol  **  it  was  obtained  in  beautiful 
colorless  star-shaped  aggregates  of  plates  or  long  prisma  On  slowly  concen- 
trating Its  aqueous  solution  It  crystallizes  In  large  colorless  prisms  with  pointed 
ends,  being  often  arranged  In  star-shaped  bundles.  It  Is,  however,  00  soluble 
In  water  that  it  Is  more  expedient  to  crystallize  It  from  water  with  addition  of 
alcohol. 

**  The  substance  was  free  from  bases,  also  free  from  nitrogen  and  sulphur, 
but  It  contained  phosphorus  In  organic  combination.  Analysis  showed  that  it 
was  Inoslt  monophosphate,  CHuOsP,  or  C6H«(OH).O.PO(OH)«.  On  cleavage 
either  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  at  120"  or  higher  or  with  10  per  cent  ammonia 
at  150°  in  a  sealed  tube  it  decomposes  Into  inoslt  and  phosphoric  acid.  Inosit 
monophosphate  has  not  been  known  previously,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  and  we 
believe  that  this  is  the  first  time  that  it  has  been  Isolated."  A  compound  like 
inosit  monophosphate  Is  known  to  exist  in  nature  (see  abstract  of  Clarke,  p.  16). 

"  It  appears  probable  that  In  certain  plants  the  orgai^ic  phosphoric  acids  may- 
be present  not  only  as  phytic  acid  or  Inoslt  hexa phosphate,  C«H»OmP«,  but 
also  as  lower  phosphoric  acid  esters  of  Inosit  From  wheat  bran,  for  Instance, 
we  have  been  unable  to  Isolate  any  Inoslt  hexa  phosphate.  The  Insoluble  barium 
salts  of  the  organic  phosphorus  compound  obtained  from  this  material  are 
evidently  mixtures  of  various  organic  phosphoric  adds,  either  lower  inoslt 
phosphates  or  phosphoric  acid  esters  of  other  carbohydrates." 

Thus  far  It  has  not  been  possible  to  separate  any  homogeneous  substance 
from  this  mixture.  "The  isolation  of  inoslt  monophosphate  only  succeeded 
because  its  properties  are  so  different  from  those  of  the  other  organic  phos- 
phoric acids  which  exist  In  wheat  bran — for  Instance,  Its  easily  soluble  barium 
sal^  permitted  its  separation  from  the  other  acids  which  give  insoluble  barium 
salts." 

No  data  were  obtained  on  the  quantitative  percentage  of  Inosit  monophosphate 
In  wheat  bran.  The  author  wishes  to  reserve  the  study  of  the  physiological 
properties  of  this  substance  In  connection  with  the  general  investigation  to  be 
carried  out  at  the  station. 

Carotin,  the  principal  natural  yellow  pigrment  of  milk  fat,  I— IV,  L.  S. 
Palmer  and  C.  H.  Eckles  (Missouri  8ta.  Research  Buls,  9  (1914),  pp.  SIS- 
SS6;  10  (19U),  pp.  SS9S87,  figs,  5;  11  (1914),  pp.  S91-411;  12  (19H),  pp.  415- 
450). — The  Investigations  reported  were  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the 
Dairy  Division  of  this  Department,  and  were  primarily  to  study  the  chemical 
nature  of  the  yellow  milk  fat  pigments  and  to  classify  each  from  a  scientific 
standpoint  "At  the  same  time  Information  was  gathered  with  the  hope 
of  ascertaining  to  what  extent  the  generally  accepted  views  concerning  the 
color  of  milk  ftit  are  correct  in  order  to  establish  a  scientific  basis  for  the 
subject  which  would  be  of  value  to  those  Interested  in  the  handling  of  dairy 
products  in  a  conunerclal  way." 

Bulletin  9,  as  Part  I,  gives  a  review  of  the  literature  concerning  the  yellow 
plant  and  animal  pigments,  to  which  a  bibliography  of  66  titles  is  appended. 
Bulletin  10,  as  Part  II,  discusses  the  chemical  and  physiological  relations  of 
pigments  of  milk  fat  to  the  carotin  and  xanthophylls  of  green  plants ;  Bulletin 
11,  as  Part  III,  the  pigments  of  the  body  fat,  corpus  luteum,  and  skin  secretions 
of  the  cow;  and  Bulletin  12,  as  Part  IV,  (a)  the  yellow  pigment  of  blood 
serum,  (b)  carotin  and  xanthophylls  during  digestion,  and  (c)  the  pigments 
of  human  milk  fat. 
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The  data  reported  in  Parts  II,  III,  and  IV  have  been  preyioosly  noted  from 
another  sonrce  (£.  S.  R.,  31,  p.  273). 

Lactochrome,  the  yellow  plcrment  of  milk  whey. — Its  probable  identity 
with  urochrome,  the  specific  yellow  pigrment  of  normal  urine,  L.  8.  Paxmeb 
and  Ll  H.  Ckx>LEDGE  {Missouri  8ia,  Research  Bui.  IS  {1914),  pp.  ^^^87,  pis, 
2). — ^In  this  study  in  cooperation  with  the  Dairy  Division  of  this  Department, 
the  authors  conclude  that  "  lactochrome,  the  yellow  pigment  of  milk  whey,  is 
very  closely  related  in  chemical  and  physical  properties  to  urochrome,  the 
specific  yellow  pigment  of  normal  urine,  and  is  very  probably  Identical  with  it. 
Alcoholic  solutions  of  lactochrome,  or  aqueous  solutions  containing  a  little 
alcohol^  on  treatment  with  '  active'  acetaldehyde  and  heat,  are  transformed  into 
solutions  whose  spectrosc<H;)ic  and  other  properties  are  practically  identical  with 
those  of  urobilin.  On  continued  action  of  the  aldehyde  a  secondary  pigment  is 
formed  with  still  different  spectroscopic  properties.  In  these  two  properties 
lactochrome  is  identical  with  similar  solutions  of  urochrome.  A  concentrated 
aqueous  solution  yields  a  yellow  granular  compound  on  bromination  which 
gives  a  strong  reaction  for  pyrol,  and  In  almost  all  of  its  other  properties  is 
identical  with  a  similar  compound  obtained  on  bromination  of  a  concentrated 
aqueous  solution  of  urochrome. 

"  The  presence  of  lactochrome  was  found  to  be  characteristic  of  the  milk  of 
all  breeds  of  cows  tested,  1.  e,  Ayrshire,  Jersey,  Holstein,  and  Shorthorn. 
The  amount  of  lactochrome  appears  to  be  largely  a  breed  characteristic,  with 
the  Ayrshire  and  Jersey  breeds  ranking  considerably  above  the  Holstein  and 
Shorthorn.  The  presence  of  comparatively  large  amounts  of  lactochrome  in 
the  milk  of  some  animals  is  of  considerable  importance  in  imparting  to  milk  its 
characteristic  yellow  color.  Lactochrome  was  found  in  sheep's  milk,  often  in 
much  larger  quantities  than  in  cow's  milk,  and  was  also  found  in  traces  in 
human  milk." 

A  bibliography  of  19  titles  Is  appended. 

The  nature  of  enzym  action,  W.  M.  Batuss  {London,  New  York,  Bombay, 
and  Calcutta,  191k,  S.  rev.  ed.,  pp.  VIJJ-^180,  figs,  7).— In  this  third  edition 
(E.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  609)  a  considerable  amount  of  new  material  has  been  incor- 
porated and  certain  paragraphs  have  been  revised.  "Attention  is  particularly 
directed  to  the  chapters  on  *  reversibility '  and  on  the  *'  combination '  between 
enzym  and  substratum,  as  also  to  the  section  on  antienzyms,  which  have,  for  the 
most  part,  been  rewritten." 

About  the  lipase  of  Chelidoniom  seeds,  K.  Boubnot  {Biochem.  Ztschr., 
52  {191S),  No.  S-4,  pp.  It2^05;  ahs.  in  ZentU.  Expt.  Med.,  4  {191S),  No.  IS, 
pp.  589,  590). — ^The  lipase  of  Chelidonium  seed,  like  Riclnus  lipase,  is  soluble 
in  water  and  glycerol,  but  in  addition  it  is  somewhat  soluble  in  ether  or 
petroleum  ether.  In  contradistinction  to  castor-bean  lipase,  it  acts  best  in 
water  containing  no  additions  of  other  substances. 

Formation  of  humic  substances  by  the  action  of  polypeptlds  upon  sugar, 
L.  C.  Maillabd  {Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  8ci.  [Paris],  156  {191S),  No.  15,  pp.  1159, 
1160;  ahs.  in  Zenthl.  Expt.  Med.,  4  {191S),  No.  10,  p.  455).— The  formation  of 
fanmic  substances  depends  upon  the  substitution  of  NH,  groups  of  amino  acids 
by  COH  or  CO  groups  of  reducing  sugars  with  the  evolution  of  carbon  dioxld 
from  the  terminal  carboxyl  groups  of  acid&  Inasmuch  as  the  polypeptlds 
liave  a  terminal  NHa  and  a  terminal  COOH  group,  it  seems  plausible  to  assume 
that  by  the  transformation  of  sugars  humic  substances  can  be  obtained.  It 
was  also  found  possible  to  obtain  these  substances  from  xylose  and  glycylglycin 
and  from  peptones. 

Colloidal  chlorophyll  and  the  changes  of  position  in  the  absorption  bands 
in  livinfiT  plant  leaves,  D.  Iwarowski   {Biochem.  Ztschr.,  48  {191S),  No.  4, 
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pp.  S28-^S1,  fig.  i).— A  polemic  with  Herlltzka  (E.  S.  R.,  28,  p.  407)  In  r^ard 
to  priority .« 

A  dilution  colorimeter  and  some  remarks  in  reference  to  the  experimental 
error  in  comparing  colors,  B.  Y.  Stanfobd  {Hoppe-Seyler'a  Ztschr.  PhyHoL 
Chem.,  87  {1913),  No,  S,  pp.  159-170,  pi  i,  fiff$.  2).— The  apparatus  Is  Illustrated 
and  sectional  views  of  It  are  shown. 

A  color  reaction  for  proteins,  L.  Lewin  {Med.  KHnik,  9  il91S),  No.  28,  p. 
1122;  aba.  in  ZentU.  Expt  Med.,  4  (1918),  No.  IJk,  p.  655).— Triformoxlm 
(trloxlmlnlmomethylen,  Kahlbaum,  0.1  to  0.15  gm.  dissolved  in  100  gm.  of  com- 
mercial sulphuric  acid)  yields  with  egg  albumin,  serum  albumin,  casein,  peptones, 
nucleoproteins  and  other  proteins,  and  papain,  a  coagulation  ring  at  the  point  of 
contact  with  the  reagent  The  ring  op  agitation  becomes  a  violet  coloration. 
With  this  sensitive  reaction  traces  of  proteins  can  be  detected  in  saliva.  Indol 
gives  the  same  reaction. 

About  the  detection  of  histidin,  K.  Inoute  (Hoppe-Seyler^s  Ztschr.  Physiol. 
Chem.,  8S  (1913),  No.  1,  pp.  79-82). — The  method  depends  on  the  formation  of 
an  asso  coloring  matter.  If  dlazobenzolsulphonic  acid,  in  the  presence  of  an 
excess  of  sodium  cart>onate,  is  added  to  free  histidin  a  cherry-red  coloration 
Is  obtained.  The  reaction  is  sensitive  to  a  dilution  of  1:100,000.  Tyrosln 
when  present  may  be  rendered  inactive  by  shaking  with  benzoyl  chlorid. 

The  detection  of  saponins,  HI,  J.  Rt^HLE  {Ztschr.  Untersuch.  Nahr.  u. 
Oenussmtl.,  27  (1914),  No.  IS,  pp.  192-200) .-— Eight  coloring  matters  Intended 
for  coloring  lemonade,  efiTervescent  beverages,  etc.,  did  not  have  any  hemolytic 
propertiea  Two  sapogenins  prepared  from  the  saponins  of  soap  root  and  soap 
bark  were  found  to  be  four  times  as  soluble  in  ether  as  the  saponins  from  which 
they  were  obtained.  Both  sapogenins,  as  well  as  that  prepared  from  guaiac 
bark,  showed  slight  but  definite  hemolytic  properties.  The  saponins,  saponlc 
acid,  and  acid  saponins  from  guaiac  bark  were  still  hemolytic  in  dilutions  of 
1:6,000. 

It  is  concluded  that  the  addition  of  saponin  to  effervescent  drinks  should  not 
be  permitted.    See  also  previous  work  (B.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  612;  27,  p.  505). 

Detection  and  differentiation  of  poisonous  and  nonpoisonous  saponins  by 
hemolysis  and  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  therefrom,  J.  Halbebkann  {Abs. 
in  Apoth.  Ztff.,  28  (1918),  No.  18,  p.  118;  Centbl.  Bakt.  {etc.],  1.  Abt.,  Ref.,  59 
{1918),  No.  1,  p.  12).— 'The  poisonous  saponins  when  combined  with  cholesterol 
become  nontoxic  Saponins  act  upon  the  membranes  of  the  red  blood  cor- 
puscles and  consequently  allow  an  escape  of  the  hemoglobin.  Perhaps  hemolysis 
is  due  to  the  action  of  the  cholesterol.  According  to  these  Investigations  tox- 
icity and  hemolysis  run  parallel  because  a  saponin  which  exerts  no  or  only  a 
slight  hemolysis  has  only  a  slight  action  on  man  and  animals.  For  detecting 
saponins,  a  1  per  cent  suspension  of  blood  corpuscles  is  exposed  to  saponin  solu- 
tions of  various  strengths.  The  method  can  be  used  for  estimating  saponins  in 
mineral  waters. 

Determination  of  glycerol  in  wine,  with  especial  reference  to  a  new 
simple  method,  S.  Rothenfusseb  {Ztschr.  Untersuch.  Nahr.  u.  OenussmtL, 
26  {1918),  No.  10,  pp.  585-544*  flff-  /).— The  method  consists  essentially  of 
oxidizing  the  glycerol  to  oxalic  acid  and  titrating  the  latter  with  a  standard 
solution  of  potassium  permanganate. 

A  new  method  for  differentiating  human  from  cow's  milk  and  a  contri- 
bution to  the  study  of  the  lipolytic  milk  ferments,  H.  Davidsohn  {Ztschr. 
KinderheUk.,  Orig.,  8  {1918),  No.  1,  pp.  14-^8;  abs.  in  Ztschr.  Invmunitdtsf.  u. 
Expt.  Ther.,  IF,  Ref.,  7  {1918),  No.  8,  p.  585).— On  adding  1  to  2  drops  of 

•Ber.  Deut.  Bot  GeselL.  25  (1907),  No.  8,  pp.  416-424.  pi.  1. 
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tribntyrin  to  from  5  to  10  cc.  of  milk  and  then  shaking  slightly,  woman's  milk 
gtres  in  a  few  minntes  a  marked  penetrating  odor  of  butyric  acid.  TUs  does 
not  occur  with  cow's  milk. 

The  reaction  is  reconmiended  for  the  differentiation  of  raw  human  from  raw 
cow's  milk,  and  also  raw  from  boiled  human  milk,  since  the  action  depends  upon 
the  presence  of  a  lipolytic  ferment  in  woman's  milk.  The  hemolysin  noted  in 
woman's  milk  is  identical  with  the  lipolytic  cleavage  products  (soaps)  obtained 
from  the  milk  fiat  when  the  milk  is  kept  in  the  refrigerator  for  24  hours. 

The  so-called  nitrogen-free  extractive  substances  in  feeds  and  f oodstuifs, 
J.  K5ino  iZtichr.  Unierauch.  Nahr,  u,  (}enu88mtL,  26  (1915),  No.  6,  pp,  27S- 
28J,  fig,  1). — On  the  basis  of  investigations  reported  previously  (E.  S.  R.,  18, 
pu  664;  23,  p.  110)  the  nitrogen-free  extractive  substances  may  be  grouped  Into 
four  classes,  namely,  pentosans,  hexosans,  lignins,  and  cutina  The  first  three 
groups,  which  occur  in  feeding  stuffs  in  various  condensation  or  soluble  forms, 
are  here  described.  It  is  deemed  essential  when  examining  this  class  of  ma- 
terial to  use  the  same  method  the  world  over  in  order  to  obtain  comparative 
resolts.    The  methods  of  analysis  are  regarded  as  by  no  means  perfect. 

Some  effects  of  feeds  upon  the  properties  of  lard,  I,  H,  C.  L.  Habe  (Jour, 
Indus,  and  Engin.  Chem,,  2  {1910),  No,  6,  pp,  26Jtr-26S;  6  {191S),  No,  5,  pp. 
410-4H,  fiffs,  6), — Summarizing  the  results  of  the  first  of  these  papers,  it  was 
found  that  "com  may  be  fed  without  regard  to  time  limit  in  so  far  as  con- 
cerns any  unfavorable  effect  on  the  properties  of  the  lard.  Soy  beans  and 
peanuts  both  produce  oillness  in  the  hogs  and  the  lards  resulting  are  extremely 
Boft.  The  fat  of  oily  hogs  can  be  hardened  by  rations  of  com,  cotton-seed  meal, 
or  tankage — the  two  latter  producing  unusually  firm  lards.  The  possibility 
Is  suggested  that  legumes  when  fed  green  may  produce  soft  f^ts." 

The  wide  differences  In  pr<H)erties  which  may  be  conferred  upon  lards  by 
different  feeds  are  shown  by  the  following  figures:  A  pig  selected  from  the 
SQy-bean  fed  lot  had  lard  with  an  iodin  value  of  100.5,  an  iodin  value  of  the 
liquid  f^tty  acids  119,  and  a  saponificati<m  value  of  197.5,  while  a  pig  fed  slaugh- 
ter-pen refuse  and  weighing  about  200  lbs.  when  slaughtered,  showed  for  the 
lard  an  iodin  value  of  40.35,  an  iodin  value  of  the  liquid  fatty  acids  78,  a 
saponification  value  of  203.2,  and  a  melting  point  of  4S.2.  The  lard  of  this 
second  pig  presented  much  the  appearance  of  beef  tallow  and  its  constants 
possessed  much  the  same  value  as  those  of  beef  fat.  It  also  responded  readily 
to  the  Belfleld  test  for  beef  fftt 

The  second  paper  reports  the  results  of  examining  more  than  200  samples 
of  lards.  It  is  shown  that  "fats  change  in  composition  with  remarlcable 
readiness  under  the  influence  of  certain  feeds,  small  amounts  of  these  feeds 
producing  striking  changes  in  the  properties  of  the  fats."  "  Ctom,  and  mixed 
feeds  containing  com  with  wheat  shorts,  skim  milk,  or  cowpeas,  produce  fats 
which  possess  like  properties.  Tankage  produces  a  slightly  firmer  fat,  while 
cotton-seed  meal  produces  fats  which  contain  small  amounts  of  unsaturated 
adds,  and  which  may  remain  solid  at  temperatures  of  100"*  F.  or  above.  Soy 
beans  and  peanuts  produce  lards  which  contain  extreme  amounts  of  unsaturated 
acids  and  are  fluid  at  ordinary  tempera ture&" 

"  Between  the  ages  of  4  months  and  8  months,  age  of  the  animal  has  essen- 
tially no  Inflaence  upon  the  properties  of  the  lard.  Using  feeds  differing  as 
much  as  5  per  cent  in  protein  content,  there  is  observed  no  change  in  the 
properties  of  the  lards  produced  therefrom.  With  the  advent  of  the  various 
new  feeds  nsed  in  pork  production,  the  iodin  absorption  number  of  a  lard 
I  no  value  as  a  means  of  detecting  adulteration." 
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The  identlflcation  and  quantitative  determination  of  Bodium  chlorid  in 
feeds,  A.  Stbigel  (Landw,  Vers,  Stat,  82  (1919),  No.  1-^,  pp.  H9-158). — Salt 
is  said  to  be  added  to  linseed  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  extraction  of  the 
oil.  When  added  to  the  meal  after  extraction  it  is  evid^itly  done  for  the  pur- 
pose of  increasing  its  palatability,  and  probably  at  times  to  cover  up  a  moldy 
feed  or  a  feed  adulterated  with  materials  of  low  nutritive  value. 

An  exact  determination  of  sodium  chlorid  in  feeding  stuffs  and  also  in 
eondlmental  foods  can  be  made  by  extracting  the  substance  by  shaking  it  with 
water.  The  aqueous  solution  obtained  is  evaporated  with  the  addition  of 
sodium  carbonate  and  potassium  nitrate  and  is  then  ashed.  The  chlorin  is 
determined  in  a  solution  of  the  residue.  Direct  ashing  of  the  feed  is  not  per- 
missible because  losses  of  chlorin  occur.  The  water  extracts  can  not  be  titrated 
directly  with  silver  nitrate  using  potassium  chromate  as  an  indicator  on  account 
of  lack  of  sharpness  in  the  end-point,  and  titration  according  to  Yolhard's 
method  in  a  nitric  acid  solution  is  recommended.  As  a  pr^iminary  test  the 
sodium  cblorid  can  be  separated  from  the  feed  with  chloroform. 

The  action  of  refined  sugar  on  Fehling^s  solution  in  the  Herzfeld  method 
for  the  determination  of  invert  sugar,  F.  Stbohmeb  {Oaterr,  Ungar.  Ztschr. 
Zuckerindu8.  u.  Lan^ko,,  42  {1913),  No.  5,  pp.  5S9--545;  ahs.  in  Chem.  Aha.,  7 
{191S)y  No.  28,  p.  4091). — When  Fehling's  solution  is  heated  according  to  the 
directions  prescribed  for  this  method  there  is  a  tendency  toward  the  separation 
of  varying  amounts  of  cuprous  oxid.  The  separation  increases  even  though  the 
sugar  Is  free  from  invert  sugar  because  of  the  fact  that  even  chemically  pure 
saccharose  has  a  slight  reducing  power.  In  an  alkaline  solution  pure  saccharose 
undergoes  inversion,  the  degree  being  proportional  to  the  alkalinity,  the  length 
of  time  of  boiling,  and  the  quantity  of  saccharose  entering  into  reaction.  No 
definite  proportional  relation  seems  to  exist  between  the  amount  of  organic  and 
Inorganic  nonsugars  on  the  one  hand  and  the  reducing  power  on  the  other. 
When  a  reduction  below  50  mg.  of  metallic  copper  is  obtained,  this  error  may  be 
disregard^. 

Bacteriological  investigations  of  sugar  cane  products,  W.  L.  Owen  {LouiH- 
ana  8tas.  Bui.  146  {1914),  PP-  78,  flga.  6). — In  anticipation  of  future  demands 
for  reliable  methods  for  use  in  the  sugarhouse,  this  investigation  of  the  com- 
parative values  of  various  culture  media  for  the  quantitative  estimation  of  the 
micro-organisms  in  sugar-house  products  was  Instituted. 

The  relative  rank  of  the  different  culture  media  employed  is  given  in  the 
following  table: 

Comparative  value  of  culture  media  foi'  eatim^ition  of  microorganisms  in  sugar- 

house  producta. 


Raw  Juloe. 

Clarified  juice. 

Maasecuite. 

Raw  sugar. 

Sucrose  agar 

Raw  juice  agar 

Sucrose  agar  60  per  ct. 
Sucrose  agar  35  per  ot 

SantmTagAr             ... 

Plain  asar 

Plain  agar 

Raw  juio6 

Raw  Juice 

Raw  jmoe 

P6ptoD6  ag&r . . . 

PentoDft  asar 

Peotone  acar 

Plain  agar. 

Raw  sugar 

Mo°a^^:::  :: 

mcS^.tT::::::::::::: 

PeDtone  asar 

Peptone  agar 

Peptone  agar 

Sucrose  agar  10  per  ct 

MoiaSw.T;  .    : 

Raw  Juice  agar 

Molasses  agar 

M'nlAfwM  fltfar 

Raw  uice 

Sucrose  agar. 

*HS 

Peptone  agar 

Raw  fnioe  aear ...... 

\f  olfvises  agar 

Raw  Juice. 

Raw  sugar  agar 

Peptone  agar 

Raw  sugar  agar 

Raw  siurar  affar 
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"  The  saperior  value  of  the  hi|^r  density  media  for  the  estimation  of  micro- 
organisms in  sugars  is  believed  to  he  due  to  the  injurious  Influences  exercised 
upon  one  class  of  these  micro-organisms  hj  the  change  from  the  density  of  the 
film  of  moisture  around  the  sugar  crystals  to  the  low  d^isity  media.  The 
methylene  blue  reduction  method  is  inapplicable  to  the  quantitative  estimation 
of  micro-organisms  in  sugars.  The  most  favorable  reaction  for  the  culture 
medium  is  neutrality  with  phenolphthalein  as  an  indicator.  The  growth  of  the 
micro-organisms  of  sugars  upon  high  density  media  is  slower  than  upon  those 
of  low  density.  The  basis  of  Smith's  formula  for  the  sucrose  agar,<>  which  has 
been  nsed  for  the  determination  of  micro-organisms  in  sugars,  has  been  proved 
to  be  essentially  correct." 

See  also  a  previous  note  (E.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  110). 

Prosnress  made  In  the  field  of  cocoa  and  chocolate  manufacture  in  the 
years  1005-1912,  R.  B5hme  {Chetn.  Ztff.,  S7  (1913),  Not.  51,  pp.  511-519;  55, 
pp.  542,  543;  56,  pp.  574,  515). — ^This  deals  with  the  chemical,  technical,  and 
legal  aspects  of  the  industry. 

On  the  protein  substances  of  barley  in  the  grain  itself  and  during  the 
brewing  processes. — ^m,  Transformation  of  the  protein  matters  during 
mashing,  boiling  of  wort,  and  fermentation,  H.  Schjebning  (Compt.  Rend. 
Lab.  Carlsberg,  9  (1913),  No.  4,  pp.  231-396,  fiff.  i).— This  Is  a  continuation  of 
the  studio  previously  noted  (E.  S.  B.,  23,  p.  412),  and  brings  out  the  fact  that 
the  transformation  of  protein  takes  place  chiefly  during  germination  and  is 
proportional  in  extent  to  the  duration  of  the  latter.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
more  important  changes  taking  place  in  the  carbohydrates  and  mineral  sub- 
stances occur  durhig  the  mashing  process,  the  optimum  temperature  lying 
around  70**  C.  The  velocity  or  facility  with  which  protein  transformation  takes 
place,  as  measured  by  the  author's  precipitation  method,  is  not  in  inverse  ratio 
to  the  total  nitrogen  content  of  the  dry  substances  of  the  barley. 

The  value  of  barley  for  malting  purposes  depends  not  only  upon  Its. behavior 
during  the  steeping  process  but  also  on  the  length  of  time  It  requires  to  com- 
plete the  protein  transformation  during  germination.  A  faulty  transformation 
of  albumin  and  similar  substances  during  germination  can  not  be  rectified  by 
the  subsequent  mashing  process. 

The  concentration  of  the  hydrogen  ions  was  not  affected  by  the  steeping, 
germination,  and  mashing  processes  in  th^nselves.  **  The  measurements  of  the 
num^cal  values  of  the  different  protein  transformation  processes  by  the  pre- 
cipitation method,  and  of  the  extent  of  peptid  splitting  through  a  formol  titra- 
tion, act  as  supplements,  but  can  not  replace  each  other.  The  protein  trans- 
formation processes  mark  the  proteolysis  down  to  the  formation  of  the  most 
complex  amln-amid  compounds,  while  the  i)eptid  splitting  particularly  marks 
the  decomposition  of  the  most  complex  into  the  less  complex  amln-amid  com- 
pounds." 

The  remainder  of  the  work  deals  with  the  influence  of  the  mashing  process, 
i  e.,  fineness  of  the  grist,  concentration  of  mash,  mashing  temperature,  duration 
of  initial  mashing,  duration  of  boiling,  elutriatlon  (sparging)  of  husks  (grains), 
and  the  salt  effect ;  the  boiling  of  the  wort,  viz,  duration  of  boiling,  the  propor- 
tion of  hops,  effect  of  the  hops  upon  the*substances  existing  in  the  wort  Itself, 
the  temperature  or  pressure,  wort  concentration,  oxygenation  during  boiling,  and 
the  quality  of  the  hops,  etc.;  and  fermentation  (primary  and  secondary). 

The  thirty-first  general  meeting  of  the  society  of  starch  interests  in 
Oermany,  1913,  E.  Pabow  {Chem.  Ztg.,  31  (1913),  No.  34,  pp.  345,  346).— -A 
report  of  the  activity  of  the  laboratories  of  this  society. 

•Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  N.  8.  Wales,  26  (1901),  pt  4,  pp.  674-688, 
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Treatise  on  meteorolog7>  J*  Viitcbnt  {Traits  de  M4t4oroloffie.  Bruas^, 
19 H,  pp.  F///+-il8,  flg9.  176).— This  is  a  general  treatise  on  the  subject  con- 
taining chapters  on  g^ieral  information  abont  the  air,  temperature  of  the 
air,  aqueous  vapor  in  the  air  and  its  cond^isation,  the  barometer,  the  thermal 
state  of  the  atmosphere,  polar  auroras,  water  spouts,  the  weather,  electrical 
phenomena,  the  climate  of  different  zones  of  the  earth,  and  the  climate  of 
Belgium. 

Bulletin  of  the  Hotint  Weather  Observatory  {V.  8,  Dept  Agr„  Bui.  Mount 
Weather  Ohserv.,  6  (1914),  pt.  5,  pp.  iP5-£65+/F,  pis.  S,  figs.  18).— This,  the 
final  number  of  this  series  of  bulletins,  contains  the  following  articles:  The 
Design  and  Theory  of  a  Mechanism  for  Illustrating  Certain  Systems  of  Lines 
of  Force  and  Stream  Lines  (illus.),  by  W.  H.  Roever;  The  Relation  Between 
Solar  Radiation  Intensities  and  the  Temperature  of  the  Air  in  the  Northern 
Hemisphere  in  1912-13  (illus.),  by  H.  H.  Kimball  (see  below) ;  The  Diurnal 
System  of  Gonyection:  A  Summary  of  the  Free  Air  Data  Obtained  at  Mount 
Weather  for  the  Fiscal  Year  July  1,  1912,  to  June  30.  1913  (illus.),  by  W.  B. 
Blair;  and  Free  Air  Data  at  Mount  Weather  from  July  3, 1913,  to  May  7,  1914, 
on  "  International  Days,**  by  W.  R.  Blair.  A  general  Index  to  Volumes  1-6  is 
appended. 

The  relation  between  solar  radiation  intensities  and  the  temperature  of 
the  air  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  in  1912-13,  H.  H.  Kimball  (17.  S.  Dept. 
Agr.,  Bui.  Mount  Weather  Observ.,  6  {19U),  pt.  5,  pp.  205-220,  fig.  1). — ^Atten- 
tion is  called  in  this  paper  especially  to  the  f^ct  that  "  following  the  eruption 
of  Katmai  Volcano,  in  Alaska,  in  June,  1912,  a  cloud  of  high  haze  or  dust  was 
gradually  distributed  throughout  the  atmosphere  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere 
and  caused  a  marked  diminution  in  the  intensity  of  direct  solar  radiation.  This 
diminution  reached  its  maximum  at  Mount  Weather,  Va.,  in  August,  1912,  and 
was  noticeable  until  nearly  the  end  of  1913.  There  was  at  the  same  time  an 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  heat  received  diffusely  from  the  sky,  but  the  net 
result  was  a  decrease  in  the  amount  of  heat  ^lergy  received  at  the  surface  of 
the  earth." 

The  thunderstorm  and  its  phenomena,  W.  J.  Humphbets  {Mo.  Weather 
Rev.,  42  {19U),  No.  6,  pp.  S48S80,  figs.  22,  pi.  1;  Jour.  Franklin.  Inst.,  178 
{1914),  No.  6,  pp.  751-776,  figs.  6). — ^AmoQg  the  topics  discussed  in  these  articles 
are  the  origin  of  thunderstorm  electricity ;  periodic  recurrence  and  distribution 
of  thunderstorms;  thunderstorm  pressures,  temperatures,  humidity,  and  ve- 
locity; hail;  lightning  and  its  effects;  and  thunder. 

It  is  pointed  out  among  other  things  that  the  sudden  downpour  of  rain 
which  frequently  follows  heavy  claps  of  thunder  is  not  due  to  the  latter  but  to 
changes  in  electrification.  It  is  shown  that  one  of  the  important  chemical 
effects  of  electrical  discharges  accompanying  thunderstorms  is  the  abundant 
formation  of  oxids  of  nitrogen  and  ammonia.  It  is  stated  that  **  there  is  no 
obvious  and  close  relation  between  the  thunderstorm  and  normal  atmospheric 
electricity;  that,  according  to  our  best  evidence,  they  are  distinct  and  inde- 
pendent phenomena.** 

A  list  of  references  to  literature  on  the  subject  is  given. 

Monthly  Weather  Review  {Mo.  Weather  Rev.,  42  {1914),  Nos.  5,  pp.  257- 
808,  pU.  8,  figs.  17;  6,  pp.  S09-407,  pis.  10,  figs.  55). — In  addition  to  notes  on 
weather  forecasts  for  May  and  June,  1914,  river  and  flood  observations,  lists  of 
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additiOBt  to  the  Weather  Borean  library  and  of  recent  papers  on  meteorology, 
not^  from  the  Weather  Borean  library,  the  weather  of  these  months,  a  con- 
densed dlmatological  summary,  and  cllmatologlcal  tables  and  charts,  these 
numbers  contain  the  following  articles : 

No.  5.— The  Influence  of  Meteorological  Conditions  on  the  Propagaticm  of 
Sound  (illu&),  by  H.  Bateman;  The  Mechanics  of  Atmospheric  Air  Within 
Gy<done8  and  Anti-Cyclones,  by  M.  M511er;  The  Halos  of  November  1-2,  1913; 
Bemarkable  Halo  at  Pueblo,  Colo.,  February  6,  1914,  by  L.  H.  Dalngerfl^d; 
Unusual  Solar  Halos  Seen  in  Kansas  on  February  24,  1914 ;  The  Solar  Halos 
as  seal  at  TOpeka  (lllus.),  by  S.  D.  Flora;  The  Solar  Halos  at  Tola  (Ulus.), 
by  H.  K.  Holcomb;  The  Solar  Halos  as  Seen  at  Gamett,  Eans.  (lllus.),  by  D.  D. 
Judy;  Land  and  Sea  Breezes,  by  B.  DeC.  Ward;  Graphical  Integration  of 
Functions  of  a  Complex  Variable  with  Applications  (lllus.),  by  S.  D.  Killam; 
Notes  on  the  Formation  of  Glazed  Frost,  by  T.  Okada ;  Haze  of  May  13  to  May 
17, 1914 ;  and  The  Thermal  Beglons  of  the  Globe,  by  A.  J.  Herbertscm. 

Jfo.  6. — Solar  Badiation  Intensities  at  Mount  Weather,  Va.,  during  April, 
May,  and  June,  1914,  by  H  H.  Kimball ;  Photometric  Measures  of  the  Zodiacal 
Ught  (lllus.),  by  M.  Hall;  The  Distribution  of  Snowfall  in  Cyclones  of  the 
Eastern  United  States  (lllus.),  by  C  F.  Brooks;  On  the  Influence  of  the 
Deyiating  Force  of  the  Earth's  Botatlon  on  the  Movement  of  the  Air  (lllus.), 
by  N.  Ekholm;  Meteorology  at  the  Lick  Observatory  (lllus.),  by  W.  G.  Beed; 
The  Neglect  of  Atmospherics;  The  Weather  Versus  Coal  Mine  Disasters; 
The  Ultimate  Cause  of  our  Weather;  The  Planets  and  the  Weather,  by  W.  J. 
Humphreys;  The  Thunderstorm  and  Its  Phenomena  (lllus.),  by  W.  J.  Hum- 
phreys (see  p.  24) ;  Flood  Studies  at  Los  Angeles  (lllus.,  by  F.  A.  Carpenter; 
and  Artiflcial  Deepening  of  the  Arkansas  at  Wichita,  EZans.  (lllus.),  by  A.  J. 
'Bewry, 

Weather  records,  C.  C.  Gboboesoit  (Alaska  Bias.  Bpt.  191S,  pp.  74-^0). — 
Observations  on  tmnperature,  precipitation,  and  condition  of  the  weather  at 
different  places  in  Alaska  from  December,  1912,  to  December,  1913,  inclusive, 
are  recorded  as  usuaL 

Climate  and  meteorology,  A.  J.  Conhob  (Canada  Yearbook,  1913,  pp.  IIS- 
12S,  figs,  S). — ^The  climatic  and  meteorological  conditions  in  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  are  summarized  from  all  available  data  up  to  and  including  the  year 

i9ia 

British  rainfall,  1913,  B.  C.  Mossman  and  C.  Salter  (London,  1914,  PP' 
92-^384^  pis.  4,  figs.  76;  rev.  in  Nature  [London^  94  (1914),  No.  2341,  p.  33).— 
As  in  previous  years,  the  fundamental  part  of  this  report  includes  general 
tables  of  total  rainfall  and  observers'  remarks  on  the  weather.  Among  the 
topics  discussed  are  monthly  and  seasonal  rainfall,  heavy  dally  falls,  and 
the  relation  of  the  annual  rainfall  to  the  average.  An  account  is  given  in  some 
detail  of  a  great  rainstorm  on  S^tember  17  centering  near  Doncaster. 

The  volume  includes  three  special  articles:  (1)  An  appreciative  memoir  of 
the  late  Sir  John  Murray,  who  represented  Scotland  on  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  British  Bainfall  Organization ;  (2)  the  dry  summer  of  1918,  the  rainfall 
deficiency  during  July  and  August  bdng  60  per  cent  over  the  United  Kingdom 
as  a  whole;  and  (3)  the  frequency  of  heavy  rains  in  short  periods,  180S-1913. 

The  rainfall  of  the  year  over  the  whole  of  the  British  Isles  was  almost 
exactly  equal  to  the  average  for  35  years  (1875-1909).    There  was  an  excess 
in  Wales  of  9  per  cent,  and  in  Ireland  of  7  per  cent    Elsewhere  there  was, 
goierally  speaking,  a  deficiency. 
78227*— No.  1—16 8 
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SOUS— FEETniZEBS. 

Soil  mapping  and  soil  Instruction,  Wilhelm  Geat  zu  LEnrnroEN  (C^eiUhi. 
Gesam.  ForsPio,,  40  {1914),  No,  5-^,  pp.  81-97).— The  author  discusses  eon 
mapping  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  farmer  and  the  forester,  pointing  out  its 
uses  and  what  in  his  opinion  it  should  cover.  A  list  of  references  to  relatefl 
literature  is  included. 

The  question  of  soil  maps,  Graf  zu  LsmiNOEN  {Natunc.  Zt9chr,  Porst  u. 
Landw,,  12  {1914),  No,  S,  pp.  114-122;  ah9.  in  Intemat.  Inst.  Agr-  [fiome].  Mo. 
Bui.  Agr.  Intel,  and  Plant  Diseases,  5  {1914),  No.  5,  p.  624). -^IMb  article 
covers  substantially  the  same  ground  as  that  noted  above. 

Soil  survey  of  Pinellas  County,  Florida,  G.  B.  Jones  and  T.  M.  Mobbison 
{U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Advance  Sheets  Field  Operations  of  the  Bureau  of  Soils, 
191S,  pp.  SI,  pis.  6,  fig.  1,  map  1). — ^Thls  survey,  issued  September  30,  1914, 
deals  with  an  area  of  166,400  acres  of  varied  topography  on  the  mid-west  coast 
of  Florida  containing  seven  different  types  of  soil  in  six  series  as  follows : 
Norfolk,  Leon,  Parkwood,  and  Plummer  which  are  gray  soils,  and  Portsmoutb 
and  Fellowship  which  are  black,  besides  four  miscellaneous  types  of  muck, 
swamp,  coastal  beach,  and  tidal  marsh  soils.  Of  these  soil  types  the  most 
important  and  valuable  is  the  Norfolk  fine  sand.  "There  is  a  large  acreage 
of  undeveloped  land  in  the  county.''    Drainage  is  deficient  in  many  cases. 

McDonough  County  [Illinois]  soils,  G.  G.  Hopkins,  J.  G.  Mosieb,  J.  H.  Pet- 
tit,  and  O.  S.  Fisheb  {Illinois  Sta.  Soil  Rpt.  7  {1919),  pp.  46,  pis.  2,  figs.  7). — 
This  report  deals  briefly  with  the  physiography,  topography,  and  formation  of  the 
soils  of  the  county  and  more  fully  with  soil  material  and  soil  types,  chemical 
composition  of  the  soil,  and  field  tests  of  the  fertilizer  requirements  of  certain 
of  the  prevailing  types. 

McDonough  County  lies  in  the  upper  Illinois  glaciatlon.  Its  soils  are  divided 
into  three  classes,  as  follows:  (1)  Upland  prairie  soils,  rich  in  organic  matter; 
<2)  upland  timber  soils,  including  those  zones  along  stream  courses  over  which 
the  forests  once  extended;  and  (3)  swamp  and  bottom-land  soils,  wliich  include 
the  flood  plains  along  streams.  The  timberlands  are  divided  cliiefly  into  two 
classes,  the  undulating  and  the  hilly  areas.  The  common  prairie  soil  known 
as  brown  silt  loam  occupies  55  per  cent  of  the  area  of  the  county,  wliUe  the 
yellow  silt  loam  of  the  hilly  land  is  the  next  most  extensive  type,  covering  25 
per  cent  of  the  county. 

"General  statements  relating  to  the  total  quantities  of  plant  food  in  the 
plowed  soil  .  .  .  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  supplies  of  some  of  these  neces- 
sary elements  of  fertility  are  extremely  limited  when  measured  by  the  needs 
of  large  crop  yields.  .  .  .  The  most  signiflcant  fact  revealed  by  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  soils  of  this  county  Is  the  low  phosphorus  content  of  the  common 
brown  silt  loam  prairie." 

Cliemlcal  analyses  of  some  Kansas  soils,  C.  O.  Swanson  {Kansas  Sta.  Bui. 
199  {1914),  PP'  VIII'^6S3-715).— This  bulletin  discusses  the  chemical  composi- 
tion of  soils  in  relation  to  crop  production,  and  reports  analyses  of  type  soils 
from  representative  areas  of  the  State  comprising  portions  of  Allen,  Brown, 
Russell,  Finney,  Riley,  Sedgwick,  Butler,  Doniphan,  and  Harper  counties,  most 
of  which  are  in  areas  surveyed  and  mapped  by  the  Bureau  of  Soils  of  this 
Department  The  methods  used  are  described  and  the  results  of  analyses  are 
discussed  with  reference  to  the  crop  requirements  and  fertilizer  needs  of  the 
different  types.    In  some  cases  an  attempt  was  made  to  study  the  depletion 
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ct  soil  fertility  under  tillage  by  examining  parallel  sampleg  from  fldldB  whicb 
have  been  under  long  camvation  and  from  adjacent  areas  Isept  in  grass. 

The  results  of  analyses  of  the  surface  soils  (to  a  depth  of  7  in.)  and  the  sub- 
soils (the  layer  between  20  and  36  or  40  in.)  are  given  in  the  following  table: 

Average  results  of  analyses  of  soU  types  of  Kansas, 


Son  type. 


Oiwigo  silt  loam 

Ofw«go  fine  SBDdy  loam  . 

Sedgwick  day  loam. 

Nraho  silt  loam. 

Taiooloam. 

Yazoo  day 

Shnfceyday 

MudttU  silt  loam 

ManlaO  gravelly  loam. . . 

Tiioosntloam 

B&Ogwkk  clay  loam 

Sedgwick  sandy  loam... 

BfDtoDloam 

Waldo  loam 

MaahaO  silt  loam 


Manhan  sQt  loam  (sandy 
Lamelloam 


Lanrd  sandy  loam.. 
Fimiey  sandy  loam. . 

IKmesand 

Colorado  sand 

RoQ^  stony  land.. 
Colocido  adobe 


Finney  day 

Oswego  silt  loam 

Ifanballsiltloan 

Wabash  sQt  loam 

Laurel  silt  loam , 

Wabash  sOt  day 

SedgwiiA  day  loam 

Sedgvrick  black  day  loam, 

Sedgwldcloam 

Sedgwick  sandy  loam — 
D«t)yk)am 


mamiffff^ , 

Miami  fine  sand 

Sedgwick  day  toam..... 
CSaiksTille  stony  loam. . 


Sofl  layer. 


SnrliMesoIl... 

Subsoil 

Snr&oesoil.., 

Subsoil 

Snrfaoeaoil... 

Subsoil 

SmfaoesoiL., 

Subsoil 

Snrfaoesoa... 

Sobsoi] 

Smiscesoil... 

Subsofl 

Suiscesoil... 

Sabsoil 

Snrfeoesofl... 

SobsoQ 

SorCaoesofl... 

SobsoQ 

Sarftoesoil... 

SabsoU 

Surface  son... 

Subsoil 

Bnrliaoesoil... 

Snbsoil 

SurlSBcesoil... 

Subsofl 

Snrfaoesofl... 

Sabsofl 

Snrfaoesofl... 

Sabsofl 

Snrfaoesofl... 

Sabsofl 

Sarfacesofl... 

Sabsofl 

Sarfacesofl... 

....do 

Sabsofl 

Sarfacesofl... 

....do 

....do 


.....do 

Sabsofl , 

Sarfacesofl.. 

Sobsofl 

Sarfacesofl.. 

Sabsofl 

Sarfacesofl.. 

Sabsofl 

Sarfacesofl.. 

Sabsofl 

Sarfacesofl.. 

Sobsofl 

Sorface  sofl.. 

Sabsofl 

Sarfacesofl.. 

Sabsofl 

Sarfacesofl.. 

Sabsofl 

8arlace8(dl... 

Sabsofl 

Sarfacesofl.. 

Sobsofl 

SarfMesofl.. 

Sabsofl 

Sarfacesofl.. 

Sobsofl 

Sarfacesofl.. 

Sobsofl 

Sorfaoesoa.. 


sofl.. 


sofl.. 


Nitrogen. 


Pert 


a220 
.066 
.155 
.068 
.217 
.101 
.166 
.062 
.173 
.000 
.360 
.100 
.267 
.070 
.321 
.063 
.247 
.070 
.173 
.080 
.187 
.068 
.141 
.061 
.387 
.078 
.360 
.073 
.134 
.049 
.108 
.040 
.168 
.068 
.000 
.074 
.061 
.017 
.027 
.070 
.100 
.087 
.lOB 
.088 
.317 
.104 
.306 
.070 
.188 
.078 
.352 
.064 
.840 
.082 
.183 
.064 
.186 
.060 
.181 
•5Si 

.oosr 

.060 
.162 
.060 
.191 
.002 
.041 
.067 


.180 
.074 
.167 
.087 


Phoa- 
phoms. 


Percent, 
a048 
.037 
.026 
.022 
.043 
.031 
.026 
.015 
.042 
.035 
.069 
.027 
.068 
.082 
.053 
.065 
.087 
.080 
.065 
.064 
.061 
.054 
.048 
.068 
.053 
.068 
.060 
.065 
.067 
.070 
.061 
.066 
.060 
.010 
.060 
.088 
.028 
.036 
.085 
.067 
.068 
.068 
.065 
.067 
.068 
.043 
.061 
.023 
.055 
.091 
.067 
.054 
.078 
.047 
.065 
.044 
.081 
.047 
.040 
.048 


.082 
.061 
.043 
.040 
.061 
.088 
.040 
.036 
.085 
.036 


Potaa- 
slam. 


Percent, 
L35 
1.43 
.81 
.93 
1.60 
L46 
L83 
1.84 
1.83 
1.00 
1.77 
1.85 
1.80 
1.57 
1.94 
1.95 
1.34 
1.35 
L84 
1.92 
2.04 
2.00 
1.80 
1.91 
1.62 
1.30 
LOO 
2.14 
2.26 
2.12 
2.42 
2.45 
2.48 
2.04 
2.42 
2.32 
2.22 
2.79 
2.46 
2.86 
2.51 
2.23 
2.24 
2.27 
1.82 
1.96 
2.05 
1.99 
2.12 
2.00 
1.95 
L94 
2.16 
1.95 
1.99 
2.19 
1.92 
1.98 
2.21 
2.12 
2.32 
2.19 
2.11 
2.08 
2.26 
2.24 
2.60 
2.19 
2.64 
3.61 

t5e 

1.50 
1.67 
1.80 


Qaloiom. 


Percent, 

a67 

.48 

.34 

.38 

.47 

.78 

.39 

.37 

.53 

.53 

.44 

.59 

.68 

.75 

.56 

.65 

.60 

.55 

.70 

1.00 

.84 

2.29 

.74 

.72 

5.03 

&05 

1.11 

L99 

L17 

3.82 

1.08 

1.81 

1.19 

4.55 

.97 

2.63 

1.12 

.60 

.45 

2.86 

.81 

2.30 

.81 

.98 

.68 

.83 

.67 

.64 

.77 

.71 

2.07 

L84 

.44 

6.06 

.56 

3.87 

.48 

1.00 


.37 
.55 

.64 
.58 
.55 

.52 
.75 
.75 
.80 
.49 
.86 
.46 
1.38 
Digitized 


Per 


cent. 

2.51 

1.05 

1.63 
.46 

2.40 
.88 

L58 
.51 

1.83 
.89 

2.69 

1.04 

2.79 
.77 

2.70 
.75 

2.70 
.73 

8.18 

1.02 

2.14 
.68 

1.61 
.63 

3.90 

1.38 

3.18 
.76 

L16 
.30 
.94 
.31 

1.52 
.39 
.82 
.64 
.33 
.11 
.24 
.64 
.97 
.19 
.88 
.28 

2.60 
.57 

2.02 
.43 

2.11 
.64 

2.75 
.50 

3.62 
.62 

2.51 

1.82 

1.56 
.56 

1.97 
.74 

1.08 
.60 

1.60 
.50 

2.04 

5.56 
.52 
.60 
.71 
.25 

2.19 
.74 

2.14 


Percent, 


Trace. 
Trace. 


Trace. 


Trace. 


Trace. 
Trace. 


Trace. 

4.501 
12.352 
Trace. 

1.380 


.138 
.263 


1.123 


Trace. 


.703 


Trace. 
.029 


.341 
1.204 
4.462 
6.671 


Trace. 

.108 
Trace. 
Trace. 
Trace. 
Trace. 
Trace. 

.166 
Trace. 
Trace. 

.044 

.250 
Trace. 

.059 


Trace. 
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Average  results  of  analyses  of  soil  types  of  Kansas — Continued. 


SoU^pe. 

Soil  layer. 

Nitrogen. 

Pboe- 
phoms. 

Potas- 
sium. 

Calcium. 

OreRnic 
carbcn. 

Inorganic 
carbon. 

Brown  flue  sandy  kAin. .. 
Daric  brown  sittloun 

Snrtece  soil.... 

Subsoil 

Surface  sou.... 

Subsofl 

Surface  sofl.... 

Subsofl 

do 

Surface  sofl.... 

Subsofl 

Surface  sofl.... 

Subsofl 

Surface  sofl.... 

Subsofl 

Surface  sofl.... 

Subsofl 

Surface  sofl.... 

Subsofl 

Surface  sofl.... 
Subsofl 

Percent. 
a  192 
.106 
.176 
.060 
.103 
.043 
.025 
.091 
.066 
.075 
.085 
.097 
.040 
.105 
.063 
.061 
.044 
.123 
.061 

Percent 
a060 
.063 
.062 
.064 
.064 
.076 
.070 
.035 
.039 
.032 
.080 
.038 
.034 
.037 
.085 
.041 
.038 
.036 
.036 

Percent. 
2.04 
1.99 
1.80 
1.92 
1.78 
1.96 
2.11 
1.80 
1.76 
2.15 
2.12 
1.99 
1.97 
2.06 
2.03 
1.96 
1.89 
1.71 
1.33 

PercenL 
a53 
.51 
.52 
.54 
.54 
.70 
.66 
.37 
.49 
.51 
.51 
.23 
.54 
.39 
.38 
.22 
.49 
.39 
.98 

Percent, 
2.13 
1.37 
1.94 
.63 
LOO 
.45 
.32 
.81 
.41 
.53 
.21 
.90 
.30 
LOl 
.46 
.70 
.30 
L38 
.58 

PereeiU, 

""TwH 

Brown  silt  loan.. 

SfltsubsoQ 

Brown  fine  sandy  loam.. . 

Brown  sandy  loam 

Coarse  sandy  loam 

AllnvlAllMm 

*  Traise. 
.420 

*   TiriiiC 
Trace, 
Trace. 

Gray  silt  loam 

Tiace. 
Trace. 

.506 

Geologic  origin  and  history  of  the  New  York  State  soils,  O.  D.  ton  Engeln 
(Cornell  Countryman,  12  il9U),  No.  1,  pp.  15-20,  58,  figs,  iB).— This  is  the  first 
of  a  series  of  articles  dealing  with  the  agriculture  of  New  York.  It  is  a  brief 
discussion  of  the  general  features  of  the  origin  and  history  of  the  soils  of  the 
State,  indicating  that  they  are  mainly  of  glacial  origin  and  that  their  character 
is  largely  determined  by  the  composition  of  the  underlying  rock.  Attention  is 
called  to  the  varied  nature  of  the  glacial  deposits  and  to  their  manner  of  deposi- 
tion.   The  sheet  of  so-called  till  is  said  to  be  probably  the  most  widespread. 

The  soils  of  New  York  State,  H.  O.  Buckman  (Cornell  Countryman,  IB 
{19 W,  No.  1,  pp.  21-25,  60,  figs,  S), — In  this,  the  second  of  a  series  of  articles 
on  agriculture  in  New  York,  a  review  of  the  soil  conditions  in  the  State  is 
given  which  indicates  that  the  soils  now  represent  five  groups,  the  residual, 
marine,  glacial  till,  glacial  lake,  and  alluvial,  the  last  three  of  which  predominate. 
It  is  stated  that  the  general  fertility  of  the  soils  is  directly  traceable  to  th^r 
lime  content  and  that  their  greatest  need  is  drainage.  A  general  soil  map  and  a 
discussion  of  the  different  soil  series  as  they  occur  are  also  given. 

Soil  survey  of  Bamberg  County,  South  Carolina,  W.  E.  MoLendon  (U.  £f. 
Dept,  Agr.,  Advance  Sheets  Field  Operations  of  the  Bureau  of  Soils,  191S,  pp. 
40,  fig,  1,  map  1), — ^This  survey  was  issued  Septwnber  18,  1914.  It  covers  an 
area  of  237,440  acres  in  the  southwestern  part  of  South  Carolina,  comprising 
two  topographic  divisions  corresponding  in  general  with  what  is  locally  known 
as  the  upper  pine  belt  and  the  lower  pine  belt  The  topography  is  nearly  flat 
and  the  drainage  poor,  with  much  swamp  land.  Twenty  types  of  soil  are  mapped 
and  described.  The  principal  upland  soils  belong  to  the  Orangeburg,  Tifton, 
Norfolk,  and  Portsmouth  series;  the  lowland  soils  to  the  Swamp,  Kalmia,  and 
Myatt  series.  The  soils  are  generally  sandy  or  sandy  loam.  Their  crop  adapta- 
tions are  discussed. 

Fruit  soils  of  the  Great  Interior  Valley,  J.  W.  Nelson  (Mo.  Bui.  Com. 
Hort,  Col.,  S  (1914) f  No.  9,  pp.  S4S-351) .—The  author  discusses  the  variety, 
texture,  and  composition  of  soils  with  reference  to  fruit  culture,  emphasizing 
particularly  the  adaptability  of  different  soils  to  the  growing  of  certain  fruita 
He  enumerates  the  soils  more  particularly  adapted  to  the  growing  of  deciduous 
fruits,  olives,  figs,  almonds,  prunes,  cherries,  and  pears. 

The  nitric  nitrogen  content  in  the  country  rock,  R.  Stewabt  and  W. 
Peterson  (Utah  8ta.  Bui.  1S4  il914),  pp.  421-465,  fig.  i).T'Investigations  as  to 
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the  origin  of  the  brown  "  niter  spots  "  or  excessive  nitrate  accumulations  occur- 
ring here  and  there  in  cultivated  soils  of  Utah,  Ck)lorado,  and  Wyoming  are 
reported. 

Analyses  of  samples  of  the  country  rock  contributing  to  the  formation  of  the 
soiL  particularly  shales  and  sandstones,  showed  them  frequently  to  be  heavily 
impregnated  with  nitrate  accumulations  and  quantities  of  other  alkali  salts 
which  were  in  many  cases  equal  to  those  occurring  in  the  "niter  spots"  in 
cultivated  soil.  A  marked  variation  was  found  in  the  amount  of  nitrate  pres- 
ent, depending  on  the  location  in  the  geological  series,  the  country  rock  richest 
in  nitrates  being  of  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  origin.  Uniformly  high  results 
were  obtained  at  widely  separated  sections.  The  sandstones  and  shales  adja- 
cent to  the  nonaffected  areas  were  comparatively  free  from  nitrates. 

The  authors  conclude  that  the  nitrate  accumulations  in  the  cultivated  soils 
of  the  affected  areas  are  derived  from  the  nitrate  deposits  occurring  originally 
in  the  country  rock  and  predict  that  "  the  so-called  *  niter  spots '  may  develop 
and  become  troublesome  in  every  section  where  Tertiary  and  Cretaceous  rocks 
are  tlie  chief  source  in  the  formation  of  the  soil." 

The  assimilation  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  by  free  living  lower  organisms 
in  the  soil,  W.  Schnetdewind  {Kiihn  Arch,,  5  (1914),  pp.  57-78,  flga.  S). — 
-Comparative  culture  tests  of  the  nitrogen-fixing  power  of  different  soil  organisms 
showed  that  Azotobacter  is  by  far  the  most  active  of  such  organisms.  In  pot 
experiments  it  was  found  that  when  sugar  and  straw  were  allowed  to  remain 
for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  in  the  soil  before  planting  the  yield  and  nitrogen 
cont^it  of  lAants  grown  in  the  soil  were  greatly  increased.  If,  however,  the 
planting  was  done  soon  after  the  application  of  these  materials  there  was  a 
decline  in  yield  and  nitrogen  content.  The  same  results  were  observed  in  field 
experiments. 

Ammonifying:  power  of  soil-inhabiting  fungi^  H.  C.  McLean  and  G.  W. 
WnfiON  (Science,  n.  ser,,  40  {1914),  No.  1021,  pp.  14O-I42). — Comparative  tests 
were  made  by  the  beaker  method  of  the  rate  of  ammonification  of  dried  blood 
and  cotton-seed  meal  by  various  soil  bacteria  and  fungi,  the  latter  including 
Zyfforhynchus  vuilleminii,  Rhizopus  nigricans,  MoniUa  aitophUa,  and  certain 
species  of  Paiicillium,  Altemaria,  Aspergillus,  Trichoderma,  and  Mucor. 

There  was  found  to  be  considerable  difference  in  the  ammonifying  power  of 
the  various  fungi.  The  largest  ammonifying  efficiency  was  observed  in  the  case 
of  Trichoderma,  which  showed  90.5  mg.  of  ammonia  nitrogen  out  of  a  total  of 
155  mg.  added  in  organic  form  in  the  test  containing  acid  phosphate  and  75.2 
mg.  in  the  test  without  addition  of  acid  phosphate.  The  highest  amount  of 
ammonia  accumulated  in  the  case  of  bacteria  was  with  Bacillus  suhtilis,  which 
idiowed  54.13  mg.  of  ammonia  nitrogen  without  acid  phosphate  and  17.55  mg. 
with  2  per  cent  of  acid  phosphate. 

The  environment  of  soil  bacteria,  F.  H.  H.  van  Stjchtelen  (Rpt  Mich. 
Acad.  8ci.,  15  {1918),  pp.  65-70).— The  investigations  upon  which  this  article  is 
based  have  already  been  noted  from  another  source  (B.  S.  R.,  31,  p.  317). 

Soil  acidity,  J.  B.  Harris  {Michigan  Sta.  Tech.  Bui.  19  {1914),  PP-  S-IS).— 
The  author  reviews  various  opinions  regarding  soil  acidity,  briefly  describes 
some  of  the  moro  important  methods  for  its  determination,  and  reports  experi- 
ments with  acid  npland  sand  and  clay  soils,  using  kaolin  in  a  similar  manner 
for  comparison.  It  is  concluded  "that  the  roaction  of  so-called  acid  soils  of 
the  sandy  loam  type  is  one  of  selective  adsorption  by  the  soil  of  the  basic  con- 
stitnents  of  the  neutral  salt  solution.  It  is  not  due  to  a  double  decomposition 
with  adsorped  acids  or  insoluble  '  humic  adds.'  .  .  . 

"The  'acidity'  of  soils  of  the  type  investigated  probably  arises  from  the 
formation  of  soluble  salts  through  the  interaction  of  weak  adds  (C1H3O4,  COt, 
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etc.)  in  the  soU  solution  and  the  basic  material  naturally  held  adsorbed  by  the 
soil  and  their  subsequent  removal  by  leaching.  This  leaves  the  soil  free  to 
adsorb  more  basic  material  from  any  source  with  which  it  may  come  in  c<mtact. 

•*  Kaolin  in  its  natural  condition  does  not  show  the  power  of  selective  adsorp- 
tion, but  after  treatment  with  acids  to  remove  the  adsorbed  b&ses  it  becomes 
capable  of  removing  a  corresponding  quantity  of  base  from  a  neutral  salt  soln- 
tion.  The  quantity  of  base  adsorbed  by  a  soil  or  by  kaolin  varies  with  different 
salt  solutions,  thus  rendering  unreliable  the  results  of  any  analytical  method  for 
determining  the  'lime  requirement'  of  a  soil  unless  the  method  employs  the 
same  material  that  is  to  be  used  in  the  field." 

Soil  acidity  and  methods  for  its  detection,  J.  B.  Habbis  (Science,  fK  ser^ 
40  {J9H),  No.  lOSl,  pp.  491-49S). ^In  view  of  the  results  obtained  in  the 
investigations  noted  above  the  author  concludes  that  methods  of  determining  the 
lime  requirement  of  soils  based  upon  the  old  humic  acid  theory  are  not  reliable. 
"  The  only  sure  way  to  determine  the  lime  requirement  of  an  acid  soil  is  to  use 
the  same  material  in  the  test  as  is  used  in  the  field  for  correcting  the  acidity/' 
as  is  done  in  the  methods  of  Veitch  and  Siichting,  because,  as  was  shown  in  the 
investigations  referred  to,  acid  soils  do  not  adsorb  equivalent  amounts  of  dif- 
ferent ions. 

Soil  denudation  by  rainfall  and  drainage  and  conservation  of  soil  mois- 
ture, A.  Howard  (Indian  Tea  Assoc,,  8ci.  Dept.  Quart.  Jour,,  No,  1  (19 H),  pp. 
2iS0). — In  a  brief  discussion  of  the  injurious  effects  of  soil  erosion  in  India, 
proper  surface  drainage  and  moisture  conservation  by  cultivation  are  advocated 
as  remedies. 

Coast  sand  dunes,  sand  spits,  and  sand  wastes,  G.  O.  Case  (London, 
19U,  pp,  lXI'\-{-162,  pi.  1,  figs.  4£).— The  object  of  this  book  "is  more  par- 
ticularly to  draw  attention  to  the  advantages  of  collecting  the  inblown  sand  in 
the  formation  of  a  large  coast  protection  dune,  which  when  built  up  by  the 
wind,  under  the  guidance  of  man,  to  a  proper  height  and  inclination  .  .  . 
prevents  inland  sand  drift  and  the  formation  of  sand  wastes,  .  .  .  acts  as  an 
embankment  or  line  of  defense  against  erosion  of  the  coast,  .  .  .  and  enables, 
and  makes  it  commercially  worth  while,  to  reclaim  and  convert  into  .  .  . 
pine  woods  any  existing  inland  areas  of  sand  wastes  or  useless  belts  of  sand 
dunes  only  partially  covered  by  vegetation." 

Data  are  quoted  which  state  that  the  sand  dunes  of  Europe,  including  the 
sand  wastes,  cover  an  area  of  13,440,000  acres.  The  subject  matter  is  pre- 
sented under  the  following  chapters:  Transportation  of  sand  by  wind  action 
and  formation  of  coast  dunes,  sand  dunes  in  Great  Britain  and  abroad,  devas- 
tation caused  by  the  inland  movement  of  sand  dunes,  erosion  of  the  coast 
resulting  from  the  inland  movement  of  sand  dunes,  formation  of  sand  spits 
and  sand  islands,  the  reclamation  of  tidal  lands  by  the  formation  of  successive 
ridges  of  sand  dunes,  the  formation  of  a  littoral  or  coast  protection  dune,  pro- 
tective works  on  the  sea  face  of  littoral  dunes,  and  the  reclamation  of  sand 
wastes.    See  also  a  previous  note  (E.  S.  R.,  30,  p.  239). 

Bedamation  of  waste  land,  A.  D.  Hall  (Jour,  Boy.  80c,  Arts,  62  (1914), 
No.  S222,  pp.  8$S-840;  Pop.  Sci.  Mo„  85  (1914),  No.  4,  pp.  377-^91). —The  author 
discusses  f&ctors  making  for  soil  fertility  or  the  reverse,  such  as  rainfall, 
drainage,  alkalinity,  acidity,  and  lime.  Different  classes  of  waste  lands  are 
dealt  with,  but  special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  reclamation  of  dry  lands, 
moor  and  heath  lands,  and  sandy  lands.  Lime  is  .considered  to  be  the  most 
important  factor  to  be  taken  into  account  in  rendering  waste  lands  productive, 
but  other  methods  of  fertilizing  and  improving  such  lands,  especially  moor  and 
heath  lands,  are  discussed. 
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[Beclaimingr  land  injured  b7  Tolcanic  ash],  C.  C.  Gbobgeson  {Alaska  8ta9. 
Rpt.  191S,  pp.  Zl,  22). — Land  at  the  Kodlak  Station  covered  with  volcanic  ash 
from  the  eruption  of  Katmal  in  1912  was  brought  under  successful  cultivation 
again  by  deep  plowing  to  mix  the  underlying  soil  with  the  ash,  the  application 
of  fertilisers  supplying  especially  nitrogen,  which  was  lacking  in  the  ash,  and 
the  use  of  organic  manures  to  supply  humus. 

The  improvement  of  marsh  soils,  A.  R.  Whitson,  W.  W.  WtaSL,  and  H.  W. 
UixsPEBGCB  {Wisconsin  8ta.  But.  205,  2,  ed.  {1914),  pp.  28,  figs.  12).— Jl  second 
edition  of  the  bulletin  previously  noted  (E.  S.  B.,  25,  p.  20). 

The  effect  of  different  fertilizers  on  the  chemical  and  physical  properties 
of  soil,  A.  Mausbkbg  {IUus.  Landtc.  Ztg.,  S4  {1914),  No.  55,  pp.  521-^23) .—The 
substance  of  this  article  was  contained  in  a  previous  report  (B.  S.  R.,  SO, 
p.  219). 

the  maintenance  of  fertility.— Liming  the  land,  C.  B.  Thobne  {Ohio  8ta. 
Bui.  279  {1914) f  pp*'22). — ^This  bulletin  reports  later  results  of  experiments  on 
the  use  of  lime  in  a  5-year  rotation  of  com,  oats,  wheat,  clover,  and  timotby 
'described  in  an  earlier  bulletin  of  the  station  (E.  S.  B.,  16,  p.  1061). 

The  experiments  were  made  on  a  light,  silty  clay  which  had  previously  been 
subjected  to  an  exhaustive  system  of  farming.  Quicklime  which  had  been  used 
(at  the  rate  of  1  ton  per  acre)  in  the  earlier  experiments  was  subsequently 
replaced  by  moderate  applications  (1  to  2  tons  per  acre)  of  ground  limestone. 
The  lime  was  applied  to  the  com,  and  various  combinations  of  fertilisers  were 
applied  to  the  cereals,  but  not  to  the  clover  and  timothy. 

The  results  show  that  liming  has  added  materially  to  the  yield  of  com  under 
every  treatment  and  on  the  untreated  land.  The  lowest  gain  from  liming  was 
obtained  on  the  plat  receiving  phosphorus  in  basic  slag,  and  the  highest  gains 
were  on  the  plats  receiving  nitrogen  in  oil  meal,  dried  blood,  and  ammonium 
sulphate.  Without  lime  these  carriers  of  nitrogen  produced  less  total  com  than 
did  sodium  nitrate,  but  with  lime  they  surpassed  the  nitrate  in  increasing  the 
yield.  .Wherever  sodium  nitrate  was  used  it  increased  the  total  yield  and 
reduced  the  demand  for  lime,  but  in  no  amount  applied  did  it  entirely  obviate 
the  necessity  for  liming. 

With  oats  the  results  of  liming  were  much  less  pronounced  than  with  com. 
Tlie  greatest  increase  from  liming  was  found  on  the  plat  receiving  nitrogen  In 
ammonium  sulphate.  On  several  of  the  high  nitrogen  plats  there  was  an 
actual  decrease  in  yield  after  liming. 

The  wheat  crop  responded  in  all  cases  to  lime  except  on  the  plat  receiving 
phosphorus  in  basic  slag.  The  largest  increase  from  liming  was  on  the  plat 
receiving  nitrogen  in  ammonium  sulphate. 

Glover  made  a  greater  response  to  liming  than  any  other  crop.  The  bene- 
ficial effect  of  sodium  nitrate  as  contrasted  with  the  other  nitrogen  carriers 
used  was  more  marked  with  clover  than  with  any  of  the  other  crops.  It  is 
suggested  that  a  part  of  the  superior  effect  of  this  material  with  clover,  as 
with  com,  on  the  add  soil  used  in  these  experiments  was  due  to  the  sodium, 
but  that  **  neither  nitrate  of  soda  nor  bone  meal  nor  basic  slag  nor  any  practi- 
cable combination  of  these  materials  will  furnish  sufficient  alkali  to  neutralize 
this  add  soil,  unless  used  in  such  quantity  that  the  cost  will  be  prohibitive.*' 

The  total  gain  in  yield  of  the  timothy  crop  due  to  liming  was  greater,  and 
the  percentage  gain  nearly  as  great,  as  in  the  case  of  dover,  and  was  much 
greatar  than  with  the  oats  or  wheat  As  with  clover,  the  timothy  crop  did  not 
respond  on  unlimed  soil  to  applications  of  organic  and  ammonia  nitrogen,  but 
showed  a  somewhat  greater  response  than  clover  to  these  carriers  of  nitrogen 
wlien  lime  was  added. 
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The  results  tn  general  show  that  Ume  produces  its  full  oiffect  only  when  used 
in  connection  with  liberal  manuring  or  fertilizing. 

The  bulletin  also  discusses  different  forms  of  lime  and  gives  instructions  as 
to  the  liming  of  different  crops. 

The  relative  effect  of  lime  as  oxid  and  carbonate  on  certain  soils,  H.  B. 
Hutchinson  and  K.  MacLennan  {Jour.  Agr.  8ci,  [Enffland},  6  il9U),  No,  5, 
pp.  S02-S22,  pis.  2,  flgi.  2;  ahat.  in  Jour.  8oc.  Chem.  Indus.,  SS  {19H),  No.  21,  pp. 
1065, 1066;  Chem.  Ahs.,  8  (1914),  No.  23,  p.  3834).— In  a  continuation  on  broader 
lines  of  previous  work  (B.  S.  R.,  29,  p.  730)  it  was  attempted  to  determine  the 
amount  of  lime  required  to  induce  partial  sterilization  and  the  rdatlve  values 
of,  and  the  character  of  the  changes  produced  by,  calcium  oxid  and  carbonate  in 
acid  and  other  soils. 

In  laboratory  studies  with  soils  of  widely  different  types  the  amount  of 
caustic  lime  necessary  to  induce  specific  changes  in  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the 
soil  was  found  to  depend  very  largely  on  the  character  of  the  soiL  Ught  sandy 
soil,  poor  in  organic  matter  and  fn  carbonate,  reacted  sharply  with  from  0.2 
to  0.3  per  cent  of  caustic  lime ;  a  clay  soil,  poor  in  organic  matter  but  rich  in 
carbonate,  reacted  with  from  0.3  to  0.4  per  cent;  an  add  soil  required  an 
amount  between  0.6  and  1  per  cent,  as  did  also  a  rich  garden  soli  which  already 
contained  carbonate;  a  soil  with  a  high  organic  and  low  carbonate  content 
failed  to  react  even  with  applications  of  1  per  cent  of  caustic  Ume.  "  Each  of 
these  soils,  as  well  as  many  others  examined,  appears  to  absorb  directly  a 
definite  amount  of  caustic  lime,  and  until  these  requirements  are  fully  satisfied 
the  partial  sterilization  phenomena  do  not  set  In.*'  Smaller  applications  than 
those  required  for  partial  sterilization  Induced  a  temporary  suspension  of 
nitrification,  and  consequent  accumulation  of  ammonia,  for  periods  varying 
with  the  amount  of  lime  and  the  character  of  each  soil,  and  also  led  to  a 
temporary  Increase  In  the  numbers  of  bacteria. 

"Caustic  lime  chemically  breaks  down  some  of  the  organic  matter  of  the 
soil,  as  shown  by  the  ammonia  formed  during  periods  when  soil  bacteria  are 
quiescent;  when,  however,  bacterial  growth  conmiences  there  Is  a  large  in- 
crease in  the  rate  of  ammonia  production.  The  return  In  nitrogen,  as  anmionla 
and  nitrate,  for  each  Increment  of  Ume  appUed  varies  with  the  character  and 
reaction  of  the  soil  and  the  carbonate  content  .  .  .  Carbonate  gave  less  re- 
turns, apparently  because  of  Its  relative  Inaction  on  soU  organic  matter." 

Pot  experiments  showed  amounts  of  avaUable  nitrogen  in  the  soils  compar- 
able with  the  amounts  of  ammonia  and  nitrate  produced  In  the  laboratory  ex- 
periments. In  some  cases  the  amount  of  caustic  Ume  applied  was  sufficiently 
large  to  check  the  growth  of  bacteria  and  to  depress  plant  growth  In  the  first 
crop,  but  In  the  case  of  a  rich  garden  soU  the  bacteria  were  active  although 
plant  growth  was  depressed. 

Inhibition  of  nitrification  resulting  from  appUcatlons  of  Ume  was  found  to 
lead  to  a  higher  nitrogen  content  In  the  plants.  Where  the  amount  of  lime 
did  not  check  nitrification  the  nitrogen  content  of  the  plants  was  about  normal. 

A  bibliography  of  the  subject  is  appended. 

New  fertilizer  materials  and  by-products,  H.  D.  Haskins  (Mtissuchusetts 
8ta.  Bui.  155  {1914),  PP»  178-181). — ^Analyses  of  the  foUovFlng  materials  are 
reported  with  notes  on  their  value  and  use  as  fertilizers:  Sheep  manure  and 
wool  waste,  wool  waste  feed  from  grease  (sud  cake),  fine-ground  foreign  whale 
guano,  rockweed,  crude  unground  garbage  tankage,  calcined  phosphate,  calcium 
cyanamld,  garbage  tankage,  picker  dirt  from  cotton  mill,  cocoa-sheU  dust, 
shoddy  dirt  from  woolen  mill,  lime  refuse  from  manufa*tture  of  lactic  acid, 
Ume  refuse  from  a  bleachery  filter  bed,  and  lime  refuse  from  a  tannery. 
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The  synthetic  production  of  ammonia,  F.  Habeb  {Ztachr.  Angew,  Chem,, 
27  {19U),  No.  62,  AufaatzteU,  pp.  ^7^77).— The  author  briefly  reviews  his 
inyestigatioDs  on  electrical  (synthesis  of  ammonia. 

AOBICULTUBAL  BOTANY. 

A  mannal  of  bacteriology,  H.  S.  B,isd  {Boston,  New  York,  Chicago,  and 
London,  1914,  pp.  XII -\- 119,  pis.  2,  figs.  -}6).— This  book,  in  which  the  author 
has  outlined  many  experiments  calling  for  the  simplest  kind  of  equipment 
which  should  acquaint  the  student  with  the  fundamental  facts  concerning 
bacteria,  is  int^ided  for  agricultural  and  general  science  students.  In  addition 
to  the  outline  for  the  study  of  bacteria  a  section  has  been  added  on  the  study 
of  important  fermentations  caused  principally  by  fungi. 

Various  appendixes  are  given  in  which  are  presented  new  as  well  as  well- 
known  methods  applicable  to  biological  work  and  the  descriptive  chart  of  the 
Society  of  American  Bacteriologists. 

Claasifieatioxi  of  nodule  bacteria,  M.  Kummeb  and  R.  KattGEB  (Oenthl. 
Bakt.  i€ic.'\,  2.  Al>i.,  40  (1914),  No.  11-lS,  pp.  256-265)  .—Detalla  are  given 
regarding  the  authors'  study  of  nodule  bacteria  from  18  different  Leguminosse, 
which  are  claimed  to  fall  into  9  diarply  defined  species.  These  include  Bacillus 
radicicola  in  MelHotus  alha,  Medicago  lupiUina,  M.  saHva  and  Trigonella  fwnum 
grwcum,  also  one  form  pertaining  to  each  of  the  groups  Lupinus  perennis,  L. 
luteus,  L.  angusiifolius,  and  Omitlwpus  sativus;  Lotus  uliginosus,  Anthyllis 
vulneraria,  and  Tetragonolol)us  purpureus;  Vicia  sativa  and  Pisum  arvense; 
V.  faba;  Trifolium  pratense;  PJiaseolus  vulgaris;  8oja  hispida;  and  Onohrychis 
sativa. 

A  morpliological  and  cultural  study  of  some  Azotobacter,  D.  H.  Jones 
iPtoc  and  Trans.  Roy.  8oc.  Canada,  S.  ser.,  7  il91S),  Sect.  IV,  pp.  4S-55,  pis. 
5). — ^Thls  is  an  account  of  studies  made  on  six  samples  of  soil  at  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  College  in  November,  1910,  these  samples  including  cultivated 
loam,  sandy  gravelly  subsoil  18  and  30  in.  deep,  old  or  new  compost,  and  road 
sand  washings.  These  studies  were  made  on  flask  and  plate  cultures  regarding 
temperature  and  atmospheric  relations,  pigment  production,  etc.,  results  be- 
ing detailed  so  far  as  obtained  up  to  this  time. 

The  influence  of  calcium  on  soil  bacteria,  F.  Muxes  {Ztschr.  Odrungs- 
phytiol.,  4  {1914)  J  No.  S,  pp.  194-206). — ^The  author  describes  a  series  of  studies 
on  the  influence  of  calcium  in  varying  proportions  on  soils. 

It  was  found  that  the  addition  of  0.3,  0.5,  and  1  per  cent  of  calcium  oxld  to 
clayey  soil  first  checked  sharply  and  later  increased  markedly  the  development 
numerically  of  bacteria  (which  was,  however,  entirely  inhibited  by  5  per  cent 
calcium  oxld).  Simultaneous  application  of  calcium  oxid  and  dextrose  gave  a 
greater  increase  of  bacteria,  and  also  more  quickly  overcame  the  inhibition  due 
to  heavy  additions  of  calcium  oxid.  Different  species  of  bacteria  gave  differ- 
ent responses  to  the  addition  of  calcium  oxid.  When  0.1  per  cent  calcium  oxid 
was  added  to  sterile  earth  eight  days  previous  to  Inoculation  it  was  found  to  ex- 
ert a  slight  stimulative  Influence,  while  0.5  per  cent  calcium  oxid  lost  quickly 
its  Inhibitive  influence.  Limy  clay  soil  showed  a  decrease  instead  of  an  in- 
crease of  denitrificatiOn  after  the  addition  of  more  than  0.05  per  cent  calcium 
oxld,  but  red  sandstone'  poor  in  lime  showed  a  stimulative  response  in  this 
respect  on  the  addition  of  from  0.01  to  0.06  per  cent  calcium  oxld. 

Bacteria  of  frozen  soil,  H.  J.  CJonn  {New  York  State  8ta.  Tech.  Bui.  S5 
{1914),  pp.  20,  figs.  4).— A  report  is  given  of  experiments  conducted  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  increase  in  numbers  of  bacteria  in  frozen  soils  may  be  due 
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to  a  rise  of  the  organisms  from  lower  deptbs,  or  whether  the  low  temporature 
or  high  moisture  content  of  winter  soil  favor  bacteria. 

In  the  experiments  with  aerated  and  unaerated  soils  in  pots,  tests  were  made 
of  two  types  of  soil  that  had  been  cropped  recently.  It  was  found  that  the 
number  of  bacteria  in  frozen  soil  Is  generally  larger  than  in  unfrozen  soil. 
The  increase  after  freezing  is  not  due  to  an  increase  in  soil  moisture,  and  it 
took  place  in  potted  soil  where  there  was  no  possibility  that  the  bacteria 
could  be  brought  up  from  lower  depths. 

Discussing  the  general  results,  the  author  offers  a  number  of  explanatioiis, 
among  them  a  dependence  on  low  temperature  rather  than  increase  in  soil 
moisture.  Also  the  increase  may  not  be  an  actual  multiplication,  but  a  libera- 
tion of  a  large  number  of  colonies  that  would  not  be  otherwise  recognized.  If 
the  increase  is  due  to  actual  multiplication  it  might  imply  that  soil  organisms 
are  able  to  use  congealed  water  in  their  physical  activities.  Another  possi- 
bility is  that  of  the  effect  of  cold  on  protozoa  in  their  relation  to  bacteria. 
The  influence  of  the  increase  of  bacteria  in  frozen  soils  on  fertility  is  unknown. 

Badio-activity  and  vegetation,  G.  Tbuffaut  (Jardinage,  19 H,  May;  noted 
*r»  Qard,  Chron.,  3.  «er.,  55  il9U)f  No,  1431,  pp,  378,  379;  Agr.  News  [Barba- 
d08],  13  (1914),  No,  318,  p.  215). — In  a  series  of  experiments  with  leguminous 
and  other  plants  in  soils  containing  radium  bromid  as  the  radio-active  manure, 
but  also  rich  in  nitrogen  and  other  mineral  fertilizers,  a  progressive  decrease 
of  yield  corresponded  to  a  higher  ccmtent  of  the  radio-active  substance.  It  ap- 
peared in  some  cases,  however,  that  as  the  nitrogen  was  used  up  in  the  soil 
the  later  crops  showed  an  increase  thought  to  be  due  to  the  radio-active  factor 
under  these  conditions. 

In  a  second  series  of  experiments,  carried  out  with  chrysanthemums  in  pots, 
the  relative  values  of  different  radio-active  substances  were  investigated.  It 
was  concluded  that  radio-active  substances  produce  a  definite  effect  on  vege- 
tation, the  insoluble  not  less  than  the  soluble  forms,  radio-active  minerals 
or  oxids  giving  the  best  results;  that  black  oxid  of  uranium  is  practicable, 
giving  good  results  at  low  cost;  but  that  radio-active  residues  of  commercial 
manufactures  may  contain  injurious  quantities  of  such  poisonous  substances 
as  salts  of  barium  or  sulphuric  acid. 

Experiments  with  spinach  in  the  field  gave  no  well-marked  results. 

A  summer's  record  of  evaporation  and  precipitation  in  Lancaster  County, 
Pennsylvania,  Caeoline  Rumbold  {Plant  World,  17  {1914),  No.  7,  pp.  213- 
215). — ^The  author  gives  detailed  records  of  observations  regarding  rainfall  and 
evaporation  in  a  chestnut  orchard  in  eastern  Pennsylvania,  covering  the  time 
during  foliation,  lasting  about  six  months.  These  climatic  conditions  are  con- 
sidered as  nearly  the  optimum  for  deciduous  trees  of  the  temperate  zone,  espe- 
cially for  the  chestnut  tree. 

Specialization  in  vegetation  and  in  environment  in  California,  W.  A. 
Cannon  {Plant  World,  17  {1914),  No,  8,  pp.  223-^237,  figs.  5).— The  results  of 
this  examination  of  the  surface,  climate,  and  flora  of  California  may  be  sum- 
marized in  a  general  statement  that  there  exists  a  conformity  or  association 
between  the  last  mentioned  and  the  other  two,  the  flora  being  extremely  diverse 
and  highly  specialized,  showing  not  only  response  by  species  but  sometimes  also 
by  individuals.  No  particular  attempt  has  been  made  to  trace  a  causal  relation 
between  any  special  environment  and  response  thereto.  Relation  often  appears 
to  be  more  accidental  than  otherwise,  as  in  case  of  the  Big  Trees.  However, 
some  suggestions  regarding  relationships  are  made. 

On  the  density  of  the  cell  sap  in  some  desert  plants,  W.  A.  Cannon  {Plant 
World,  17  {1914),  No.  7,  pp.  209-2 12), —A  study  was  made  of  Opuntia  discata. 
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a  socculoit  desert  species,  Fouguieria  splendcns,  a  nonsaccolent,  and  Peganum 
harmalQ,  a  half  shrub  with  perennial  subterranean  parts,  presenting  rather 
the  appearance  of  a  mesophyte  than  of  a  successful  desert  perennial.  All  of 
these  were  grown  for  experimental  purposes  In  the  glass  hoyse  of  the  Desert 
Laboratory  at  Tucson,  Ariz. 

Leaf  ^dermis  of  the  first  and  second  species  showed  complete  plasmolysis 
within  10  minutes  in  0.5  normal  solution  of  potassium  nitrate.  That  from 
P.  harmala  showed  slow  plasmolysis  in  the  same  solution,  but  none  in  one  of 
lower  concentration.  The  root  epidermis  required  a  strength  of  about  0.75 
nonnal  Later  tests  with  this  plant  gave  very  different  results,  although  no 
explanation  is  offered. 

Results  obtained  with  O.  discata  are  said  to  agree  fairly  well  with  those 
obtained  by  Livingston  (E.  S.  R.,  18,  p.  328),  while  those  with  P.  harmala  are 
said  to  show  a  somewhat  less  dense  cell  sap  than  Fitting  (E.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  430) 
found  for  the  same  species  at  Biskra.  The  range  of  experiments  with  F. 
iplendens  was  limited  by  the  supply  of  material  on  hand. 

On  the  influence  of  the  order  of  development  of  the  fruits  of  Passiflora 
gracilis  upon  the  frequency  of  teratological  variations,  J.  A.  Habbis  and 
R.  A.  GOBTNEB  {Plant  World,  11  {19U),  No,  7,  pp.  J99-20S).—A  study  of  a 
rather  large  series  of  data  obtained  with  P.  gracUiSy  grown  in  ordinary  soil 
and  in  soil  to  which  bone  meal  was  added,  is  said  to  show  that  in  both  classes 
of  substrata  the  proportion  of  abnormalities  in  mature  or  inmiature  fruits 
decreases  as  the  plant  becomes  older. 

Inheritance  of  leaf  coloration  in  Melandrium,  G.  H.  Shull  (Ber.  Deut. 
Bat  GeseU.,  SI  (1W5),  Oen.  VersamnU.  Heft,  pp.  {40)-{80),  pi.  i,  flga.  2).— 
Giving  in  considerable  detail  the  results  of  studies  as  carried  out  with  Melan- 
drium,  the  author  states  that  he  has  confirmed  the  claim  of  Baur  (E.  S.  R.,  25, 
p.  771)  regarding  the  existence  of  an  inheritance  factor  for  the  formation  of 
chlorophyll,  in  the  absence  of  which  the  young  plant  does  not  form  chlorophyll 
and  dies  in  the  seedling  stage.  Three  separate  cases  of  leaf  coloration  are 
described  wlilch  do  not  conform  to  the  Mendelian  formula,  and  their  character 
inheritance  is  Intended  to  form  the  substance  of  a  further  report 

A  bibliography  is  app^ided 

Immunity  of  plants  to  their  own  poisons,  G.  D'Ifpolito  {8taz.  Bper.  Agr. 
Kol.,  ^6  {191S),  No.  6f  pp.  S9S-4H)- — ^Tests  were  made  involving  leaves,  petioles, 
etc,  of  Fcmiculum  oJlJMndle,  Conium  maculatum.  Ranunculus  vetutinus,  and 
Delphiniuin  staphysagria  subjected  to  the  action  of  alkaloids,  etc.,  from  their 
own  or  each  other's  Juices,  or  made  up  into  aqueous  solutions.  The  results  are 
detailed  and  tabulated. 

The  cells  were  usually  killed  in  from  6  to  48  hours,  but  it  is  thought  that 
chemical  changes  may  have  interfered  with  and  masked  the  processes  normally 
to  be  expected.    A  bibliography  is  appended. 

The  antitoxic  action  of  chloral  hydrate  upon  copper  sulphate  for  Pisum 
sativum,  R.  P.  Hibbabd  (Rpt.  Mich.  Acad.  Sei.,  15  (1913),  pp.  1S0-1S7,  fig.  1).— 
This  has  already  been  noted  from  another  source  (E.  S.  R.,  30,  p.  728). 

FIELD  CHOPS. 

Summary  of  [field  crops  experiments  in  Alaska],  0.  0.  Gbobgeson  {Alaska 
Bias.  Rpt.  1913,  pp.  10, 11, 19-15, 17-19).— In  these  pages  methods  of  letting  the 
potatoes  sprout  before  planting  to  get  earlier  maturity  are  described,  as  well  as 
48  varieties  of  potatoes  grown  at  the  Sitka  Station.  It  is  stated  that  at  the 
F&irfoanks  Station  crops  were  greatly  injured  by  an  August  freeze,  only  the  very 
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earliest  liaving  matured.    It  has  been  demonstrated  that  potatoes  can  be  grown 
at  Fairbanks  Station  at  a  liandsome  profit 

At  the  Rampart  Station  the  production  of  seeds  of  Medicago  sativa,  M,  fcUcata^ 
Trifolium  lupinaster,  and  of  turnips  are  noted,  and  the  successful  hybridiza- 
tion of  wheat,  oats,  and  barley  for  improved  varietiea  Bromus  inermis  is  men- 
tioned as  a  valuable  hay  and  pasture  grass  for  the  interior. 

Beport  of  [field  crops]  work  at  Fairbanks  Station,  J.  W.  Neal  [AUiska 
Bias,  Rpt.  1913,  pp.  27-SS,  pla,  S), — In  this  report  a  trial  of  cereals  is  mentioned 
in  which  the  Romanow  spring  wheat  seemed  the  most  successful  of  wheats. 
A  hybrid  barley  No.  4a~l  from  the  Rampart  Station  is  noted  as  a  promising 
barley.  Sixty-Day  oats  are  noted  as  a  desirable  variety  for  that  section.  It 
is  noted  that  late  seedings  of  spring  cereals  made  from  25  per  cent  to  40  per 
cent  more  straw  than  early  seedlnga  For  winter  cereals  early  seeding  is 
noted  as  being  the  most  successfuL  A  good  growth  of  alfalfa  and  red  cloTer 
is  noted. 

A  test  of  16  varieties  of  potatoes  showed  Gold  CJoin,  Eureka,  and  Irish 
Cobbler  to  be  the  heaviest  yielders.  Level  cultivation  gave  a  better  yield  tlian 
ridging,  presumably  because  of  the  protracted  drought 

Beport  of  [field  crops]  work  at  Bampart  Station,  G.  W.  Gasseb  {Alaska 
Stas,  Rpt,  1913,  pp.  38-46,  pis.  3). — ^In  this  report  a  general  survey  of  the  work 
is  ^ven  in  which  are  noted  the  clearing  of  new  land  at  the  cost  of  $134  per 
acre,  the  beneficial  effect  of  summer  and  winter  fallow,  the  behavior  of  14 
varieties  of  alfalfa,  and  trials  of  red,  alslke,  white,  and  sweet  clovers.  The 
earliest  variety  of  barley  matured  in  71  days  and  the  earliest  oat  variety  in  81 
day&  Red  Fife  and  Saskatchewan  spring  wheats  and  their  hybrids  proved  to 
be  the  best  adapted  to  the  climatic  conditions,  although  they  did  not  fully 
mature  all  their  kernels. 

Beport  of  [field  crops]  work  at  Kodiak  Station,  M.  D.  Snodgbass  (Alaaka 
Bias.  Rpt.  1913,  pp.  49-59,  pis.  4). — ^Thls  report  reviews  the  field  work  in 
general,  including  the  preparation  of  soil  covered  from  6  to  20  in.  with  vol- 
canic ash  and  the  production  of  oats,  rye,  grass,  barley,  spring  vetch,  rape, 
turnips,  ruta-bagas,  and  sand  spurry.  In  tests  of  bluegrass,  creeping  bent  grass, 
rye  grass,  sheep  fescue,  meadow  fescue,  red  fescue,  redtop,  timothy,  and  white, 
red,  and  alsike  clovers,  "from  the  growth  of  the  grasses  for  this  first  season 
the  creeping  bent  grass  seemed  to  lead  all  other  varieties,  both  on  the  ash  plats 
and  on  those  manured  and  given  a  dressing  of  nitrate  of  lime.  Closely  following 
this  was  the  meadow  fescue,  redtop,  and  timothy.  The  stand  was  poor  with 
both  the  rye  grass  and  the  red  fescue,  but  these  two  varieties  stooled  better 
than  the  other  grasses.  All  varieties  showed  the  effect  of  a  lack  of  nitrogen 
in  the  ash."  There  was  a  marked  benefit  from  nitrate  of  lime  on  oats  on  the 
ash  land,  and  some  advantages  from  the  use  of  superphosphate. 

Experiments  in  the  production  of  crops  on  alkali  land  on  the  Huntley 
reclamation  project,  Montana,  D.  Hansen  (17.  8.  Dept.  Agr.  Bui.  135  {1914), 
pp.  19,  figs.  7). — In  trials  of  several  methods  to  reduce  the  salt  (principally 
sulphates  of  sodium,  calcium,  and  magnesium)  content  of  the  soil  so  that  agri- 
cultural crops  could  be  grown,  the  plowing  under  of  rye  as  a  green  manure  gave 
prompt  relief.  During  the  first  season  the  salt  content  in  the  first  foot  of  soil 
was  reduced  from  1.16  to  0.32  per  cent  of  the  air-dried  soil.  Subsoiling  in  addi- 
tion to  turning  under  the  rye  reduced  the  salt  content  somewhat,  but  did  not 
infiuence  the  yield  of  succeedlug  crops. 

Experiments  with  crops  under  fall  irrigation  at  the  Scottsbluff  reclama- 
tion project  experiment  farm,  F.  Enobb  (17.  8.  Dept.  Agr.  Bui.  133  (1914), 
pp.  17,  figs.  5). — This  bulletin  gives  results  of  experiments  at  this  farm  at 
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Scottdilnft  Nebr.,  in  fall  irrigations  begnn  in  1910.  Three  years*  results  have 
been  obtained  witli  wheat,  oats,  and  barley,  and  two  years*  results  with  potatoes, 
sngar  beets^  and  com. 

**  With  very  few  exceptions,  higher  yields  of  each  crop  were  obtained  each 
year  from  the  land  which  was  fall  irrigated  than  from  adjacent  land  which  was 
not  fall  irrigated.  Ck)nsidering  the  average  results  of  three  years,  fall  irriga- 
tion increased  the  yield  of  wheat  19  per  cent,  of  l>arley  23  per  cent,  and  of  oats 
15  per  cent  In  the  average  results  of  two  years,  ftill  irrigation  increased  the 
yield  of  com  22  per  cent,  of  sugar  beets  16  per  cent,  and  of  potatoes  2  per  c«it 
The  average  increase  in  the  yield  of  the  six  crops  on  fall-irrigated  land  was  16 
per  cent.  With  the  exception  of  potatoes,  the  yields  of  all  the  crops  were 
Increased  by  fall  irrigation  suflScientty  to  more  than  pay  for  the  cost  of  the  fall 
irrigation. 

"  Soil-moisture  studies  made  on  the  wheat  plats  in  1911  showed  that  the  fall- 
irrigated  land  contained  more  soil  moisture  to  a  depth  of  6  ft  throughout  the 
season  than  the  land  not  tsdl  irrigated.  The  greatest  differences  in  soil  moisture 
were  found  in  the  lower  depths  of  soil,  particularly  the  sixth  foot  which  con- 
tained from  3  to  9  per  cent  more  moisture  on  the  fall-irrigated  land  than  on 
the  land  not  fall  irrigated. 

"The  difference  in  soil-moisture  content  during  the  growing  season  appears 
to  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that  the  land  which  was  not  fall  irrigated  was 
comparatively  dry  at  planting  time  in  the  spring,  and  that  it  consequentiy 
absorbed  water  less  readily  than  the  fall-irrigated  land,  which  was  well  sup- 
plied with  moisture  at  the  beginning  of  the  season.'* 

[Pield  crop  experiments],  G.  R.  Allan,  D.  Clouston,  and  G.  Evans  {Rpt. 
Agr.  8tas.  Cent.  Prov.  and  Berar  [India],  1912~1S,  pp.  15^2,  51-109,  125-HS, 
147-157). — ^This  continues  previous  reports  of  work  on  manurial,  variety,  and 
rotation  trials  with  cotton,  cereals,  legumes,  and  other  crops  that  are  being 
conducted  at  the  various  local  experiment  stations  (E.  S.  B.,  29,  p.  736). 

Beport  on  variety  tests,  1913,  F.  Mebkel  (Arh.  Deut  Landw.  GeseU.,  No. 
256  {1913),  pp.  XIII-{'405-{'8,  pis.  -J).— This  publication  gives  data  on  about  300 
variety  tests,  including  oats,  spring  wheat  field  beans,  field  peas,  stock  beets, 
and  sugar  beets,  conducted  throughout  Germany. 

The  cultivated  root-producing  aroids. — ^Yautias,  gabis,  dasheens,  alocasias, 
and  cyrtospermnms,  F.  A.  Quisumbing  (Philippine  Agr.  and  Forester,  3 
(1914),  No.  4,  pp.  85-^8).— This  article  gives  a  history  of  this  class  of  plants 
and  also  includes  analyses  of  numerous  varieties  grown  at  the  college.  Starch 
ranged  from  11.51  to  20.38  per  cent,  ash  from  0.42  to  2.25  per  cent  and  moisture 
from  66.1  to  SOJSe  per  cent  Yields  of  yautias  ranged  from  4,259  to  28,531  lbs. 
of  tubers  per  acre,  dasheens  from  5,324  to  22,254  lbs.  per  acre,  and  gabis  from 
2,129  to  10,009  Iba  per  acre.  Notes  on  culture,  grading,  and  diseases  are  also 
given. 

Industrial  fiber  plants  of  the  Philippines. — ^A  description  of  the  chief 
indiustrial  fiber  plants  of  the  Philippines,  their  distribution,  method  of 
preparation,  and  uses,  T.  Mulleb  ([Philippine'}  Bur.  Ed.  Bui.  49  (1913),  pp. 
157,  pis.  43). — ^This  bulletin  treats  of  about  750  plants  classed  under  fems, 
paTMff*T»i<,  grasses,  the  bamboos,  sedges  and  similar  plants,  palms,  rattans,  vines, 
l^ants  with  leaf  or  i)etiole  fibers  of  commercial  value,  miscellaneous  industrial 
fibers,  and  Philii^ine  bast  fibera  Aside  from  the  common  and  botanical  names, 
the  author  has  given  descriptive  methods  of  preparing  the  fiber  and  its  uses 
for  each  plant  &i^  in  some  cases  its  distribution. 

A  list  of  grrasses  from  Ahmadabad  and  Surat  Tj.  J.  Sedowick  (Jour. 
Bomhay  Nat.  Hist.  8oc.,  23  (1914)*  No.  1,  pp.  110-117).— -This  Ust  includes  notes 
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on  the  habitats,  ecological  relations,  and  time  of  flowering  of  34  nncoltlTated 
grasses. 

Culture  of  meadows  on  moor  soils,  M.  Obume  (Wiesenbau  auf  Moorboden^ 
Berlin,  191S,  S.  ecf.,  pp,  48,  figs.  S).— This  book  treats  of  the  possibilities  of  both 
high  and  low  moorlands,  and  includes  discussions  on  regulating  the  ground 
water,  the  preparation  of  the  seed  bed,  fertilizers,  seeding,  and  management. 

Moisture  as  a  factor  of  error  in  determining  forage  yields,  B.  McKbb 
{Jour,  Amer,  8oe.  Agron.,  6  [1914),  No,  5,  pp.  113-117). — From  work  done  in 
1911,  1912,  and  1913  on  varieties  of  alfalfa  at  Ghico,  CaL,  the  author  condodea 
that  available  data  relative  to  forage  yields  can  be  made  more  accurate  by  de- 
termining both  water-free  substance  and  air-dry  matter  from  at  least  a  2-Ib. 
sample  from  the  field-cured  crop. 

Commercial  Turkestan  alfalfa  seed,  E.  Bbown  (17.  8.  Dept  Agr.  BuL  1S8 
{1914),  pp.  7,  fig.  1). — Following  a  review  of  European  and  American  literature 
on  results  of  experimental  work  with  alfalfa  from  various  localities,  the  autbor 
concludes  that  although  Russian  Turkestan  produces  the  largest  supply  of 
alfalfa  seed  for  exxx>rt,  and  supplies  practically  all  of  the  imported  seed  in 
this  country,  being  distributed  into  international  trade  through  Germany,  chiefly 
through  the  port  of  Hamburg,  it  "  has  given  uniformly  poor  results  wherever 
tested  in  Europe,  and  none  of  the  tests  of  commercial  Turkestan  seed  in  this 
country  has  given  as  good  yields  as  were  obtained  from  local  seed.  .  .  . 

"  Commercial  Turkestan  is  the  cheapest  alfalfa  seed  in  the  European  market, 
and  Its  wholesale  price  in  this  country  Is  less  than  that  of  domestic-grown  seed. 
The  retail  price  of  Turkestan  alfalfa  seed  in  this  country  Is  usually  higher  than 
that  of  domestic  seed;  consequently,  the  seedsman's  profit  on  it  is  greater  than 
on  domestic  seed. 

''  Commercial  Turkestan  alfalfa  is  particularly  unsulted  to  the  humid  east- 
ern portion  of  the  United  States,  while  it  is  not  as  hardy  as  other  strains  in 
the  North  and  everywhere  recovers  slowly  after  cutting,  thus  reducing  the  hay 
yield.    It  is  relatively  short  lived  and  Is  a  poor  seed  producer. 

"Russian  knapweed,  a  weed  similar  in  manner  of  growth  to  quack  grass, 
Johnson  grass,  and  the  Canada  thistle,  is  constantly  being  introduced  in  Turkes- 
tan alfalfa  seed,  and  by  the  presence  of  this  weed  seed  commercial  Turkestan 
seed  may  be  easily  identified." 

A  bibliography  of  12  titles  is  appended. 

Some  distinctions  in  our  cultivated  barleys  with  reference  to  their  use 
in  plant  hreeding,  H.  V.  Hablan  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.  Bui.  1S7  (1914),  pp.  S8t 
figs.  16). — In  order  to  facilitate  his  work  of  breeding  barley  the  author  found 
it  necessary  to  study  more  minutely  the  characters  of  barley,  and  so  to  increase 
the  efficiency  of  the  nursery  by  elimination.  "  The  data  upon  which  the  con- 
clusions are  based  consist  of  some  200,000  recorded  observations  extending 
over  a  period  of  five  seasons  and  embracing  experiments  at  St  Paul,  Minn., 
Williston  and  Dickinson,  N.  Dak.,  Highmore,  S.  Dak.,  Moccasin,  Mont,  Aber- 
deen and  Gooding,  Idaho,  and  Chico,  Cal.  Of  the  work  done  at  these  points, 
that  at  St  Paul,  Minn.,  which  was  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the. state  ex- 
periment station,  was  the  most  extensive." 

The  following  summary  of  conclusions  covers  the  characters  studied  and  ex- 
presses their  value  to  the  plant  breeder :  "  Strains  are  often  shown  to  be  dis- 
tinct in  early  growth  by  their  rate  of  development  All  barleys  rush  through 
the  early  stages  very  rapidly,  and  a  selection  that  is  one  or  two  days  earlier 
than  a  second  is  very  dissimilar  in  appearance  on  a  giv^i  date.  Leaf  produc- 
tion is,  in  some  ways,  a  varietal  character.  In  some  varieties  the  third  leaf 
appears  in  three  days  after  the  second,  while  in  others  it  occurs  six  days  later. 
In  the  production  of  the  fourth  leaf  even  a  greater  range  exists.    In  some 
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Strains  the  first  tiller  appears  decidedly  later  than  the  fourth  leaf.  In  others 
it  appears  earlier.  In  some  the  tillers  are  all  produced  within  a  short  time ;  in 
otiiers  the  process  is  extended  over  several  daya 

"  The  emergence  of  the  awn  is  an  extremely  important  note,  as  it  occurs  at  a 
time  in  the  life  of  the  plant  when  such  an  ohservation  is  of  great  value.  The 
development  is  usually  normal  at  this  time,  as  hot  weather  and  drought  have 
ordinarily  not  yet  had  any  effect  The  emergence  of  the  awn  has  been  found 
to  be  tSLT  more  accurate  and  more  easily  obtained  than  the  date  of  heading. 
The  precocity  of  the  strain  at  the  time  of  the  emergence  of  the  awn  is  a  herit- 
able character.  The  date  of  ripening  is,  unfortunately,  often  influenced  by 
season  and,  while  a  valuable  character,  is  less  dependable  than  the  emergence 
of  the  awna  A  comparison  of  the  development  during  all  stages  serves  to  re- 
veal many  differ^ices  not  apparent  when  each  stage  is  taken  separately. 

"The  length  of  the  culm  is  of  use  as  a  local  breeding  note,  but  the  variations 
are  not  parallel  when  strains  are  planted  in  totally  different  areas.  The 
diameter  of  the  culm  is  not  serviceable,  because  nearly  related  barleys  have 
culms  of  approximately  the  same  size.  The  thickness  of  the  walls  of  the  culm 
is  a  note  with  a  large  experimental  error  and  therefore  of  questionable  utility. 
The  degree  of  exsertlon  of  the  spike  is  sometimes  a  varietal  character  but  is 
not  often  nsefuL  The  number  of  culms  per  plant  is  to  some  extent  a  varietal 
character,  but  selections  are  so  affected  by  season  and  location  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  use.  The  width  of  the  leaves  is  useful  in  group  distinctions  and 
sometimes  in  varietal  separationa  The  length  of  the  leaves  is  much  less  de- 
pendable, and  is  serviceable  only  in  rather  extreme  types.  The  number  of 
leaves  varies  with  the  groups,  but  usually  closely  related  strains  possess  ap- 
proximately the  same  number  of  leaves. 

**  The  desisity  of  the  e^ike  may  easily  be  made  the  basis  of  many  separations. 
Often  varieties  that  show  no  other  differences  are  widely  dissimilar  in  density. 
The  density  of  a  selection  varies  somewhat  with  season  and  location,  but  the 
mean  is  al^^ays  sharply  defined  and  the  fluctuations  more  or  less  parallel.  In 
some  strains  all  qplkes  conform  closely  to  the  mean,  in  others  the  ran|[e  is 
greater.  This  seems  to  be  a  varietal  character  and  is  constant  even  when  the 
plantings  are  made  under  widely  varying  climatic  and  soil  conditions. 

**  The  established  taxonomic  groups  based  on  relative  fertility  were  found  to 
be  invariable  under  all  extremes  of  American  climate.  The  natural  varieties  in 
the  de/tdens  group  of  Abyssinian  barleys  seem  more  extensive  than  most  classi- 
fications have  Indicated.  From  barleys  of  this  same  region  a  group  with  a 
peculiar  habit  of  floret  abortion  has  been  isolated.  The  length  and  the  width 
of  awns  vary,  but  they  are  so  correlated  with  other  taxonomic  characters  that 
they  are  seldom  useful  in  close  separations.  The  tenacity  of  the  awn  is  fre- 
quently a  varietal  character  unaffected  by  location  or  season.  The  character 
of  the  basal  bristle  has  been  found  to  be  stable  under  American  conditions. 
The  toothing  of  the  inner  part  of  dorsal  nerves  is  much  more  variable,  but  the 
variation  is  usually  within  definable  limits.  The  length  of  the  kernel,  while 
Infludiced  by  climate,  is  a  varietal  character.  The  lateral  and  dorsoventral 
diameters  of  the  kernel  are  varietal  characters  to  some  degree,  but  they  are  so 
influenced  by  conditions  of  growth  as  to  become  confusing  in  most  instances. 
The  composition  of  the  grain  is  a  varietal  character,  but  it  is  one  dominated  by 
clhnate. 

**  There  are  two  coloring  materials  in  barley :  One,  anthocyanln,  is  red  in  its 
add  and  blue  in  its  alkaline  condition.  The  other,  a  melaninlike  compound,  is 
bladL  The  pigments  may  occur  in  the  hulls,  the  pericarp,  the  aleurone  layer, 
tDd  occasionally  in  the  starch  endosperm.  The  resulting  colors  of  the  grain 
tre  quite  complicated.    White  denotes  the  absence  of  all  pigment,  a  heavy  de- 
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posit  of  the  melaninllke  compound  in  the  hulls  results  in  black,  a  light  deposit, 
brown.  Anthocyanin  in  the  hulls  results  in  a  light  violet  red.  In  naked  forms 
the  melaninlike  compound  in  the  pericarp  results  in  a  black  kernel ;  anthocyanin 
produces  a  violet  one.  The  acid  condition  of  anthocyanin  in  the  pericarp  super- 
imposed upon  the  alkaline  condition  in  the  aleurone  layer  gives  the  effect  of  a 
purple  color,  while  a  blue  aleurone  beneath  a  colorless  pericarp  is  blue  gray. 
White  hulls  over  a  blue  aleurone  cause  the  grain  to  appear  bluish  or  bluish 
gray.  Black  hulls  over  a  blue  aleurone  give,  of  cottrse,  a  black  appearance. 
The  anthocyanin  is  always  violet  in  the  hulls  and  in  the  pericarp,  showing  that 
these  tissues  are  in  an  acid  condition,  and  always  blue  In  the  aleurone  layer, 
showing  an  alkaline  condition.  The  occurrence  of  anthocyanin  in  the  pericarp 
of  hull-less  barleys  is  more  significant  than  Its  production  in  the  aleurone 
layer." 

A  bibliography  of  26  titles  Is  appended. 

[Analyses  of  locally  grown  cassava] ,  J.  B.  Gamus  (PhiUppifie  Agr.  and 
Forester,  S  {1914) ,  No,  4,  p.  75).— The  analyses  of  white  petioled,  red  petloled, 
and  intermediate  varieties  of  cassava  showed  a  range  of  starch  content  from 
23.82  to  25.79  per  cent,  mere  traces  of  sugar  and  dextrin,  from  0.043  to  0.048 
per  cent  of  hydrocyanic  acid  in  the  bark,  and  from  0.023  to  0.028  per  cent  In 
the  edible  portion.    The  latter  is  expelled  by  cooking. 

Some  principles  of  genetics  applied  to  cotton  production,  L.  Tsabut 
(Oouvt.  G^.  AlgMe,  Dir.  Affr.,  8erv.  BoU  Bui.  50  {1912) ^  pp.  16).— This  dis- 
cusses recent  work  at  the  leading  colton-breedlng  stations  of  the  world. 

Kafir,  G.  K.  Heldeb  {Kansas  8ta.  Bui.  198  {19U),  pp.  609-627,  figs.  7).— In 
this  bulletin  the  author  has  attempted  to  show  briefly  the  value  of  Kafir  com 
in  the  western  half  of  Kansas  and  particularly  in  upland  soils,  giving  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  varieties  best  adapted  for  each  locality  and  the  most  economical 
methods  of  handling  them. 

A  summary  states  that  in  western  Kansas  Kafir  com  is  worth  twice  as  much, 
acre  for  acre,  as  com;  that  listing  is  more  satisfactory  than  surface  {^anting; 
that  row  plantings  are  more  economical  than  broadcast  plantings;  that  cut- 
ting with  a  binder  Is  the  most  economical  method  of  harvesting  row  plantings ; 
that  the  silo  offers  the  cheapest  and  most  convenient  method  of  storing  Kafir 
com  fodder  for  cattle  feeding;  that  threshed  grain  stored  in  bins  will  heat 
unless  It  Is  clean  and  very  iJry;  that  home-grown  seed  Is  usually  superior  to 
Imported  seed;  that  seed  selection  should  be  made  In  the  field  in  the  fall 
before  the  first  hard  frost ;  that  Kafir  com  to  be  used  as  seed  should  not  be 
threshed  until  planting  time ;  that  the  formalin  treatmwit  effectually  kills  ker- 
nel smut;  and  that  Kafir  com  compares  favorably  with  com  either  as  fodder, 
grain,  or  silage. 

Belation  of  yield  of  straw  and  grain  in  oats,  H.  H.  Love  {Jour.  Amer.  Boo. 
Agron.,  6  {1914),  No.  S,  pp.  97-108,  figs.  7).— In  this  article  the  author  discusses 
the  relation  of  yield  of  straw  and  grain  in  the  31  varieties  grown  at  Cornell 
University  in  1911,  1912,  and  1913.  Data  presented  show  the  ratio  of  pounds 
of  straw  to  pounds  of  grain  to  range  from  1.08 : 1  to  3.11 : 1  in  1911,  1.12 : 1  to 
2.03 : 1  in  1912,  and  1.04 : 1  to  2.05 : 1  in  1913. 

"  The  foregoing  data  show  that  there  is  a  very  close  relationship  between 
yield  of  grain  and  yield  of  straw  for  the  different  varieties  and  that  this  is 
fairly  constant  from  year  to  year  and  Is  not  merely  an  environmental  relation. 
Certain  exceptions  occur,  but,  on  the  whole,  one  may  expect  an  Increase  In 
yield  of  grain  with  a  corresponding  Increase  In  yield  of  straw.  The  ratio  of 
straw  to  grain  Is  also  shown  to  be  fairly  constant  from  year  to  year.  Certain 
strains  produced  almost  a  pound  of  grain  for  every  pound  of  straw,  while  others 
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reqnlied  nearly  2  Ib&  of  straw  to  produce  a  pound  of  grain.  Wliile  a  heavy 
yldd^of  straw  was  found  to  be  correlated  with  a  heayy  yield  of  grain  it  was,  in 
turn,  corr^ated  with  a  small  amonnt  of  meat" 

Beport  of  the  potato  coltoral  experiments  for  1912,  F.  Tooh  (Arh,  Deut. 
8ek.  Landeshult.  Itat.  Kdnigr*  Bohmen,  Ko.  16  U91t),  pp.  48,  pi.  i).— This 
giyes  data  and  results  of  variety  tests  of  potatoes  throughout  Bohemia  under 
the  direction  of  the  German  section  of  the  agricultural  commission  of  Bohemia. 

The  cultivation  of  rice  in  Spain,  A.  Tabchetti  (Oior.  BiHcolt.,  4  (1914), 
Nos.  IS,  pp.  220,  221,  ftg.  1;  16,  pp.  267-243,  flga.  6).— This  describes  systems  and 
improved  methods. 

Pield  eaq;>eriments  covering  1918,  A.  W.  EL  Ds  Jons  (Dept.  Landb.,  Nifv. 
en  Handel  [Dutch  East  Indie9'\,  Meded.  Agr.  Ohem,  Lab.,  No.  7  (1916),  pp.  49, 
figs.  6). — ^This  publication  gives  results  of  experiments  conducted  in  1913  that 
show  the  advantage  of  plowing  under  peanuts  (Arachis  hypogea)  as  a  green 
manure  for  rice,  and  that  a  complete  fertiliser  was  more  satisfactory  than  a 
nitrogenous  fertilizer. 

On  the  weifirht  and  sugar  content  of  sugar  beets  in  relation  to  the  area 
at  the  disposition  of  each  plant  in  the  field,  H.  Psxxr  (Sucr.  Indig.  et  Colon., 
84  (1914),  Nos.  S,  pp.  59^1;  4,  PP-  84-88,  fig.  1;  5,  pp.  104-108).— A  French 
translation  of  an  article  by  Munerati  et  al.  previously  noted  (B.  S.  B.,  81,  p. 


Determination  of  ripeness  in  Pundia  cane,  R.  Q.  Padhtv  (Poena  Agr.  Col. 
Mag.,  6  (1914) 9  No.  1,  pp.  71-75). — From  the  results  of  cutting  and  analyzing 
cane  at  different  dates  it  was  found  "  that  the  sucrose  percentage  was  regulariy 
Increasing  every  week  till  the  cane  was  12  months  old  and  the  glucose  and  fruc- 
tose were  decreasing.  The  purity  was  rising  till  it  reached  92,  after  which  it 
began  to  faiL  Thus  this  cane  was  found  to  be  ripe  exactly  after  12  months. 
When  the  purity  was  found  to  fall,  cutting  was  immediately  begun.  ...  It  has 
been  found  that  the  Juice  crushed  in  the  laboratory  mill  is  richer  than  that  of 
the  power  crusher,  where  the  extraction  is  high,  and  consequently  more  impuri- 
ties are  extracted.  ...  In  the  juice  of  the  perfectly  ripe  cane  little  fructose 
seems  to  occur." 

Chrowing  sugar  cane  for  market,  S.  B.  Pabanjptb  (Poona  Agr,  Col.  Mag., 
5  (1914),  No.  6,  pp.  197-200,  pi.  1,  ftg.  i).— This  describes  the  methods  of  grow- 
ing soft,  thick,  white  sugar  cane  for  the  Bombay  market  The  yield  is  noted 
as  averaging  19,800  good  canes  per  acre. 

Spanish  sulla  [soola]. — ^Tested  at  Boakura  farm  of  instruction,  A.  W. 
Green  (Jour.  A^rr.  \Nevo  Zeal.},  9  (1914),  No.  2,  pp.  166-165,  fig.  i).— This 
article  gives  results  showing  a  superiority  of  Spanish  suUa  or  Maltese  clover 
(Hedysarwfn  coronarium)  over  the  African  variety.  The  former  produced  an 
estimated  yield  of  U  tons  of  green  forage  per  acre  and  grew  to  a  height  of 
8  ft  6  in. 

The  sweet  potato:  How  to  grow  and  keep  it,  J.  Q.  Nobdin  (BusseUvUle, 
Ark.,  1912,  pp.  50,  figs.  14). — ^In  this  book  the  author  gives  the  results  of  his 
ten  years'  experience  in  the  production,  storage,  and  marketing  of  sweet 
potatoes. 

The  chemical  composition  of  Fliilippine  sweet  potatoes,  S.  D.  Labaten 
(Philippine  Agr.  and  Forester,  6  (1914),  No.  4,  PP-  79,  80).— This  article  reports 
analyses  of  28  varieties  of  sweet  potatoes  grown  on  the  college  farm. 

It  is  noted  that  spedflc  gravity  bore  little  relation  to  the  content  of  starch  or 
moisture  and  could  not  be  used  as  an  index  of  the  commercial  value  of  the  sweet 
potatoes.  The  p^centage  of  moisture  varied  from  66.08  to  77.09,  the  starch 
from  10.11  to  26^,  and  the  yield  from  4,200  to  24,160  kg.  per  hectare  (3,738  to 
21,502  lbs.  per  acre). 
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Lax  and  dense-eared  wheats,  W.  H.  Pabkcr  (Jour,  Agr.  8cL  [Englamd], 
6  (1914),  No.  S,  pp.  S7 1-386,  pi.  i»  fig.  i).— This  paper  discasees  methods  of 
earlier  investigators  in  determining  the  density  of  heads  of  wheats  in  making 
classifications,  and  gives  results  of  experiments  to  show  the  advisability  of 
using  accurate  measurements  of  the  internodes  of  the  rachis  from  which  aver- 
ages for  the  heads  were  obtained  to  indicate  the  different  classes  of  d^islty, 
as  well  as  in  a  study  of  the  factors  that  make  for  dense  or  lax  heads. 

The  effect  of  rate  of  seedingr  on  competition  in  wheat  varieties^  A.  E. 
GBAiTTHAif  (Jour.  Atnef,  8oc.  Agron.,  6  {1914),  No.  S,  pp.  i2|-J28).— The  results 
of  sowing  a  large  number  of  varieties  of  wheat  at  the  rates  of  100,  200,  and 
400  kernels  per  10  feet  of  row  show  for  bearded  varieties  the  decrease  in 
yield  of  grain  from  the  thin  to  the  medium  seeding  to  be  18  per  cent,  from 
the  medium  to  the  thick  23  per  cent,  and  from  the  thin  to  the  thick  37  per 
cent  For  the  beardless  varieties  the  decreases  were  34,  51,  and  68  per  cent, 
respectively. 

"These  results  indicate  that  there  is  a  great  difference  in  varieties  as  to 
the  effect  produced  by  the  competition  induced  by  the  different  rates  of  seeding. 
It  appears  that  the  beardless  varieties  are  less  able  to  withstand  the  heavier 
seeding." 

Wheat. — ^A  practical  discnssion  of  the  raising,  marketiner,  handling,  and 
nse  of  the  wheat  crop,  relating  largely  to  the  Great  Plains  region  of  the 
ITnited  States  and  Canada,  A.  M.  Ten  Eyok  {Lincoln,  Nehr.,  1914,  pp.  194^ 
flg$.  S9). — This  book,  especially  prepared  for  the  wheat  growers  of  the  dry  land 
farming  section  of  the  United  States,  embodies  the  author's  experience  on  the 
raising,  marketing,  handling,  and  uses  of  the  wheat  crop. 

The  value  of  the  biological  method  of  determining  varieties  of  agiicol- 
tural  seeds,  A.  Cauda  {Ann.  R.  Accad.  Agr.  Torino,  66  {19lS),  pp.  S57^976). — 
This  article  discusses  the  precipitin  method  and  gives  results  of  trials  with 
several  genera  of  agricultural  seed  which  show  that  all  genera  do  not  respond 
to  the  serum  treatment    A  bibliography  of  18  titles  is  appended. 

Zellers'  barley  and  ear  com  table  for  wagonloads,  M.  T.  Zkt.t.fus  {Hooper, 
Nehr.,  1911,  pp.  -fj). — ^This  gives  values  of  loads  of  barley  weighing  from  1,400 
lb&  to  3,700  lbs.,  and  of  ear  com  weighing  from  1,000  lbs.  to  3,090  lbs.  at 
prices  ranging  from  25  cts.  to  74  cts.  per  bushel. 

EOBTICITLTirKE. 

The  killing  of  plant  tissue  by  low  temperature,  W.  H.  Chandleb  {Mis90uri 
Bta.  Research  Bui.  8  {191S),  pp.  14S-S09,  pis.  -J).— The  work  reported  in  this 
paper  was  begun  dnring  the  season  of  1904-5.  While  the  studies  were  under- 
taken primarily  to  determine  the  effect  of  certain  cultural  methods  on  the  hardi- 
ness of  peach  fruit  buds  under  climatic  conditions  that  prevail  in  the  southern 
half  of  Missouri,  they  have  been  so  extended  as  to  embrace  a  general  study  of 
the  "freezing  to  death"  of  plant  tissue.  In  addition  to  peaches  and  other 
orchard  fmits  many  vegetables  and  other  cultivated  plants  have  been  included 
in  the  author's  experimental  studies.  The  results  of  this  work  are  here  tabu- 
lated and  fully  discussed  in  connection  with  the  results  secured  by  various 
investigators.  An  extensive  bibliography  of  cited  literature  is  given.  The  sub- 
ject matter  is  presented  under  the  following  general  headings:  Review  of  lit- 
erature on  freezing,  effect  of  sap  density  on  temperature,  other  features  that 
influence  the  freezing  to  death  of  plants,  effect  of  previous  exposure  to  tempera- 
ture slightly  above  killing  temperature,  relation  of  low  temperature  to  peach 
growing,  varieties  with  the  longest  rest  periods,  effect  of  vigor  of  trees  on  rest 
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periods,  breeding  varieties  hardy  under  Mlssonrl  conditions,  killing  of  apples, 
and  killing  of  cherries  and  plums. 

The  most  commonly  accepted  theory  dealing  with  the  freezing  to  death  of 
plant  tissnes  seems  to  be  that  killing  from  cold  is  due  to  the  withdrawal  of 
water  from  the  iprotoplasnL  Results  of  many  investigations  show  that  the  water 
g^erally  moves  out  of  the  cells  to  form  ice  crystals  in  the  intercellular  spaces. 
The  amount  of  water  loss  necessary  to  result  in  death  varies  with  different 
plants  and  different  tissues.  Experimental  data  secured  by  the  author  lead 
him  to  conclude  that  freezing  to  death  can  not  be  attributed  to  precipitation  of 
proteids,  as  claimed  by  some  investigators. 

The  author's  experiments  with  seedlings  of  various  plants  and  with  twigs 
bearing  small  apples,  peaches,  and  cherries  show  that  for  plant  tissues  that 
kill  at  relatively  high  temperature  the  killing  temperature  is  reduced  whenever 
the  sap  density  or  molar  concentration  of  the  sap  of  the  tissue  is  increased. 
In  these  studies  increases  in  sap  density  were  brought  about  by  using  mineral 
salt  solutions  and  also  by  watering  the  seedlings  sparingly.  When  sap  density 
was  reduced  by  shading  the  plants  the  amount  of  killed  tissues  at  a  given 
temperature  was  increased. 

Attempts  to  increase  the  sap  density  of  winter  peach  wood  and  buds  by  fer- 
tilizing peach  plats  with  potassium  chlorid  were  unsuccessful.  Examinations 
made  in  winter,  spring,  and  summer  failed  to  show  any  difference  in  sap  density 
between  the  plats  fertilized  with  potash  and  those  receiving  no  potash.  Like- 
wise the  action  of  spring  frost  on  the  bloom  and  of  winter  cold  on  the  buds  was 
not  influenced  by  the  application  of  potash  to  the  soiL 

Practically  all  plants  used  in  freezing  experiments  in  this  work  were  tested 
with  reference  to  the  effect  of  rapid  thawing.  The  results  show  that  in  addition 
to  ripe  apples,  pears,  and  the  leaves  of  Agave  americana  observed  by  Mttller- 
Thurgau  and  Molisch,  leaves  of  lettuce  kill  at  slightly  lower  temperature  if 
they  are  thawed  slowly  than  if  thawed  rapidly.  In  the  case  of  aU  other  tissues 
tested,  either  by  the  author  or  by  others,  however,  including  unripe  apples  and 
pears,  there  is  no  indication  that  the  rate  of  thawing  has  anything  to  do  with 
the  amount  of  killing  at  a  given  temperature.  Rapid  wilting  of  tissue  has  not 
generally  increased  the  resistance  of  plants  to  low  temperature  over  that  of 
UQwilted  tissue  with  a  dry  surface.  Tissue  with  a  wet  surface  killed  worse  at 
a  given  temperature  than  did  tissue  with  no  moisture  on  the  surface.  Slow 
wilting  or  partial  withholding  of  water  through  a  long  period  was  found  to 
increase  the  resistance  of  tissue  to  low  temperature.  In  case  of  hardy  winter 
buds  and  wood  a  rapid  decline  in  temperature  greatly  increased  the  severity 
of  injury  from  a  given  low  temperature.  Previous  exposure  of  plant  tissue  to 
kfw  temperature  above  that  at  which  the  tissue  kills  seems  to  increase  its 
resistance  to  low  temperature. 

As  between  different  plants  there  appears  to  be  no  constant  relation  between 
the  rate  of  growth  of  plant  tissue  and  resistance  to  low  temperature.  Young 
leaves  of  fruit  trees  kill  at  a  higher  temperature  than  old  mature  leaves, 
whereas  the  young  leaves  of  lettuce  withstand  a  lower  temperature  than  do  the 
older  leaves.  With  fruit  trees  the  most  important  feature  affecting  the  hardiness 
of  plant  tissue  is  maturity.  Maturity  in  the  case  of  cambium  may  be  intimately 
aiaociated  with  the  process  of  drying  out  With  the  cortex,  however,  there  is 
little  difference  between  the  moisture  content  of  unfrozen  cortex  in  seasons 
when  it  Is  very  tender  and  seasons  when  it  is  hardy.  The  wood  at  the  base  of 
the  trunk  and  at  the  crotches  of  all  rapidly  growing  branches  seems  to  reach 
a  condition  of  maturity  In  early  winter  more  slowly  than  do  most  other  tissues. 
Of  the  tissues  above  ground  during  periods  when  most  complete  maturity  is 
reached  the  most  tender  parts  are  the  pith  cells  and  the  fruit  buds.    In  periods 
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of  rapid  growth  there  is  little  difference  in  hardiness  of  the  different  tissoes. 
The  root  tissue  is  the  most  tender  at  all  seasons  and  the  difference  in  the  killing 
temperature  of  roots  in  summer  and  winter  is  much  less  than  that  of  the 
killing  temperature  of  twigs  or  other  wood  in  summer  and  winter.  The  resist- 
ance of  the  root  system  is  greater  in  the  parts  nearest  the  surface.  Boots  of 
the  French  crab  apple  stock  seemed  to  be  more  tender  than  roots  of  the  average 
apple  variety.  Marianna  plum  roots  were  found  to  be  more  hardy  than  Myro- 
bolan  roots  and  Mahaleb  cherry  roots  were  slightly  more  hardy  than  Macsard 
roota 

Pollen  of  the  apple  was  found  to  withstand  much  lower  temperature  than  any 
other  tissue  when  in  full  bloouL  Peach  buds  frozen  in  the  laboratory  with 
the  scales  removed  were  slightly  more  resistant  to  low  temperature  than  were 
buds  with  the  scales  not  removed. 

With  reference  to  the  killing  of  the  wood  of  peach  trees  from  freezing  the 
author  concludes  that  little  can  be  done  to  influence  the  amount  of  killing  ^- 
cept  to  have  the  trees  started  into  winter  in  proper  condition  of  maturity.  Trees 
one  or  two  years  in  the  orchard  or  old  weak  trees  are  most  liable  to  succumb 
to  the  effects  of  low  temperature.  With  trees  that  have  been  winterkilled,  al- 
though apparently  in  the  best  condition  of  maturity,  pruning  the  trees  severely 
seems  to  reduce  the  subsequent  amount  of  killing.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the 
wood  has  been  winterkilled  because  it  has  not  reached  the  proper  condition  of 
maturity  in  the  f^ll  subsequent  heavy  pruning  is  liable  to  result  in  greater  loss. 
The  hardiness  of  peach  buds  when  in  fully  dormant  condition  seems  to  be 
greatly  increased  by  continuous  low  temperature  previous  to  unusually  severe 
temperature.  The  most  important  factor  influ^icing  the  loss  of  peaches  from 
low  temperature  in  winter  is  keeping  the  buds  from  starting  into  growth  dur- 
ing warm  periods  in  winter.  In  south  Missouri  and  Arkansas  at  least  the  best 
means  of  accomplishing  this  end  is  prolonging  the  growth  of  the  trees  in 
autumn,  either  by  heavy  pruning  or  by  fertilizing  with  nitrogen  the  spring  be- 
fore. Some  varieties  of  peaches  have  a  much  longer  rest  period  than  other 
varieties  and  therefore  start  into  growth  more  slowly  during  warm  winter 
periods. 

For  Missouri  conditions  the  killing  temperature  of  peach  blossoms  when  the 
tree  is  Just  coming  into  bloom  varies  from  22  to  26**  F.  After  pollination  and 
until  the  peaches  are  a  half  inch  in  diameter  at  least  they  continue  to  become 
more  tender  until  they  will  withstand  but  Very  few  degrees  below  the  freezing 
point,  the  seeds  of  young  peaches  killing  at  a  higher  temperature  than  other 
peach  tissue.  No  evidence  was  secured  from  the  author's  investigations  to 
show  that  early  varieties  of  peaches  start  Into  growth  more  readily  during 
warm  periods  in  winter  than  do  later  varieties.  After  blooming  time,  how- 
ever, the  early  peaches  grow  much  more  rapidly  and  are  much  more  liable  to 
be  killed  by  a  freeze  after  the  fruit  is  set 

The  killing  of  apple  wood  is  of  considerable  importance  in  some  apple-grow- 
ing sections,  among  the  common  injuries  being  root  killing,  crown  rot,  crotch 
injury,  sunscald,  trunk  killing,  and  killing  back  of  top  and  branches.  The 
killing  of  apple  buds  from  low  temperatures  has  not  been  commonly  observed. 
The  blossoms  and  young  fruit  of  the  apple,  however,  will  not  generally  with- 
stand as  low  temperature  as  will  the  blossoms  or  young  fruit  of  equal  age  of 
the  peach.  Cherry  and  plum  buds  are  more  resistant  than  peach  buds  but  are 
frequently  killed  in  some  sections.  The  young  fruit  of  the  Wild  Goose  plum 
Is  among  the  most  resistant  to  late  frost  in  the  spring. 

In  connection  with  this  study  temperature  records  were  secured  and  a  chart 
is  given  showing  the  maximum  and  minimum  temperature  curves  at  Ck>lumbia 
and  Koshkonong,  Mo.,  during  the  years  1901-1912,  including  the  season  begin- 
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ninCT  December  1  and  eztending  generally  to  the  dates  at  which  buds  were 
killed  in  F^mary  when  such  killing  occurred.  Maximum  and  fiUntippf"  tem- 
perature curves  for  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  covering  a  similar  period  from  January, 
1908,  to  F^ruary,  1910,  are  also  given. 

Multiplicity  of  crops  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  futore  food  supply, 
U.  P.  Hedbick  iSoienoe,  n.  ser^  40  {19U),  No.  10S5,  pp.  eil'6Z0).--JL  preiA- 
dential  address  delivered  before  the  Society  for  Horticultural  Science  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  in  1913.  The  author  calls  attention  to  the  possibility  of 
domesticating  and  improving  through  hybridization  many  native  fruit  and  other 
plants  not  now  cultivated,  but  which  mifi^t  be  made  important  contributions  to 
the  future  food  supply. 

[Horticultural  investigations  in  Alaska],  C.  C.  Geoboeson  it  al.  (Alaska 
81as.  Rpt.  191S,  pp.  7-^,  ll-lS,  SS-S5,  4^48,  pU.  «).— The  horticultural  woiic  at 
the  Sitka  Station  and  at  the  branch  stations  was  continued  along  the  lines 
I»«viou8ly  noted  (B.  S.  E.,  29,  p.  742). 

At  the  Sitka  Station  the  best  of  the  hybrid  strawberry  seedlings  are  being 
tested  further  and  a  few  of  the  varieties  are  soon  to  be  propagated  for  distri- 
bution. Several  hundred  new  seedlings  were  raised  during  the  year  and  it  is 
planned  to  continue  the  hybridization  work.  The  hill  system  of  culture  has 
proved  to  be  superior  to  the  matted  row  system  in  the  moist  climate  at  Sitka. 

An  abundance  of  fruit  was  set  in  the  test  fruit  orchard,  but  owing  to  some 
undetermined  cause  the  fruit  all  dropped  off  in  late  summer.  Apples  and  sour 
cherries  were  both  subject  to  this  trouble.  The  work  with  apples  thus  far 
indicates  the  superiority  of  dwarf  trees  over  standards,  and  the  native  crab 
apple  {Pyru9  rivularia)  is  being  tested  as  a  stock  for  dwarfing  cultivated  va- 
rietiea  Some  crosses  have  been  made  between  cultivated  varieties  and  the 
native  crab. 

The  usual  variety  tests  with  vegetables  were  continued. 

Operating  costs  of  a  well-established  New  York  apple  orchard,  G.  H. 
MnxEB  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.  Bui.  ISO  {1914),  PP-  16,  figB,  5).— In  this  bulletin  the 
author  presents  a  plan  of  cost  accounting  for  orchard  operations  which  \b 
based  upon  cost  data  secured  on  a  mature  orchard  operated  in  connection  with 
a  gttieral  farm  in  western  New  York  and  presented  in  detail. 

Plum  and  prune  culture,  W.  J.  Allen  {Dept.  Agr.  N.  8.  Wales,  Farmers/^ 
Bui.  8S  {1914),  pp.  SI,  fig$.  41).— A  popular  treatise  on  the  culture  of  plums  and 
prunea 

Prune  culture,  F.  Peneveyre  {Le  Prunier,  Paris  and  ViUefranche  [iPi-Jl, 
PP-  S7,  figs.  27). — ^A  brief  practical  treatise  on  the  culture  and  preparation  of 
prunes. 

A  handbook  of  tropical  gardening  and  planting,  with  special  reference  to 
Ceylon,  H.  F.  Maomillan  {Oolonibo,  Ceylon,  1914,  2.  etf.,  pp.  X+662+XXXV, 
pi.  i,  figs.  £58).— The  present  edition  of  this  handbook  (E.  S.  B.,  24,  "p.  642)  has 
been  fully  revised  and  enlarged  to  include  a  number  of  additional  subjects. 

New  method  of  growing  bananas,  M.  S.  Bertoni  {Bol.  Min.  Fomento  iVene- 
zuela},  9  (1914),  No.  9,  pp.  660-677). — ^The  principal  feature  of  the  method  here 
described  consists  in  allowing  all  prunings  and  mowings,  with  the  exception  of 
certain  harmful  weeds  and  grasses,  to  rot  on  the  ground,  thus  forming  a 
mulch  and  adding  to  the  organic  material  in  the  solL  By  adopting  this  form 
of  mulching  the  author  claims  that  the  life  of  a  banana  plantation  may  be 
extended  for  several  years. 

[Cacao  manurial  plats  in  Dominica]  {Imp.  Dept.  Agr.  West  Indies,  Rpt. 
Agr.  Dept.  DomMca,  191S-14,  pp.  40-47)*— A.  progress  report  on  the  manurial 
en>enments  with  cacao.  The  results  secured  are  similar  to  those  previously 
noted  (B.  S.  B.,  90,  p.  741). 
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Indian  cashew  nut  industry,  H.  D.  Bakeb  (Daily  Cons,  and  Trade  Bpts-^ 
lU.  8.h  17  (1914),  No,  258,  pp.  566,  567).— Notes  are  given  on  the  culture,  pro- 
duction, uses,  and  commerce  of  cashew  nuts,  with  special  reference  to  India. 

The  coconut  and  its  products,  with  special  reference  to  Ceylon,  D.  S.  Pbatt 
(PhUippine  Jour.  8ci.,  Sect.  A,  9  (1914),  No.  2,  pp.  177-199,  pU.  5?).— A  gaieral 
and  statistical  account  of  the  cultivation  of  coconuts  and  the  preparation  of 
various  conunercial  coconut  products  in  Ceylon. 

Manurial  experiments  in  connection  with  lime  cultivation  (Imp.  Dept. 
Agr.  West  Indies,  Rpt.  Agr.  Dept.  Dominica,  191S-14,  pp.  29,  50).— A  brief  prog- 
ress report  on  fertilizer  experiments  with  lime  trees  that  were  started  at  the 
Dominican  Station  in  1913. 

The  sugrar  palm,  O.  W.  Babreet  (Philippine  Agr.  Rev.  [EngUsh  Ed.'l,  7 
(1914),  No.  5,  pp.  216^21,  pi.  7).— A  discussion  of  the  sugar  palm  (Arenga 
saccharifera)  of  the  Philippine  Islands  with  reference  to  its  characteristics  and 
utilization.  The  author  is  of  the  opinion  that  under  improved  methods  of  cul- 
ture the  kaong  should  prove  of  considerable  importance  to  the  Philif^ine 
planter  as  a  source  of  fiber,  starch,  and  sugar. 

Tea  manuring  experiments,  H,  C.  Bebnabd  and  J.  J.  B.  Deubs  (Dept, 
Landb.,  Nijv.  en  Handel  [Dutch  Bast  Indies],  Meded.  Proefstat.  Thee,  No.  SO 
(1914),  PP-  i-j^9).— Additional  data  are  given  on  fertilizer  investigations  with 
tea  conducted  in  different  gardes  in  Java  (B.  S.  R.,  30,  p.  48). 

Tea  manuring  experiments  at  Malabar,  K.  A.  R.  Bosscha  (Dept.  Landh.^ 
Nijv.  en  Handel  [Dutch  East  Indies],  Meded.  Proefstat.  Thee,  No.  SO  (1914), 
pp.  S0^8). — Some  fertilizer  tests  conducted  in  a  tea  garden  at  Malabar  are 
reported. 

Studies  In  Juglans. — ^H,  Further  observations  on  a  new  variety  of  Jucr- 
lans  calif omica  Watson  and  on  certain  supposed  walnut^oak  hybrids,  B.  B. 
Baboock  (Univ.  Cal.  Pubs.  Agr.  8ci.,  2  (1914),  No.  2,  pp.  47^70,  pis.  7).— In  a 
previous  study  (E.  S.  R.,  30,  p.  644)  relative  to  the  origin  of  this  new  form  of 
walnut  the  author  advanced  as  working  hypotheses  those  of  hybridization, 
teratology,  and  mutation.  As  the  result  of  the  study  reported  in  the  present 
paper  it  is  concluded  that  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  J.  cdlifomica 
quercina  originated  through  hybridization  with  other  walnuts  or  with  oaks. 
Also,  the  new  variety  does  not  appear  to  have  been  caused  by  teratology.  The 
evidence,  as  a  whole,  indicates  that  the  Quercina  walnut  is  a  mutation  similar 
in  nature  to  certain  mutations  in  the  tomato,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  evening 
primrose,  which  have  been  designated  as  aggregate  mutation. 

A  bibliography  of  cited  literature  is  given. 

Bhamnus  purshiana,  its  history,  growth,  methods  of  colldctiony  and 
bibliography,  C.  W.  Johnson  and  Edith  Hindman  (Amer.  Jour.  Pharm.,  86 
(1914),  No.  9,  pp.  S87-41S,  figs.  8).— A  descriptive  account  of  the  cascara  sagrada 
industry  in'the  Pacific  Northwest 

The  cultivation  and  collection  of  medicinal  plants  In  England,  W.  A. 
Whatmouoh  (Jour.  Bd.  Agr.  [London],  21  (1914),  No.  6,  pp.  492^10,  pis.  8). — 
This  comprises  notes  on  the  cultural  requirements  of  the  more  important 
British  drug  planta 

Plant  diseases  and  pests  regulations  (Dept.  Agr.  M<iuritius,  Gen.  8er., 
Bui.  2  (1914)  [English  Ed.],  pp.  10). — ^This  comprises  a  summary  of  the  port 
of  entry  and  internal  regulations  in  force  in  Mauritius  in  respect  to  plant  dis- 
eases and  pesta 

FOBESTBT. 

Ttflchigan  manual  of  forestry. — I,  Forest  regulation  or  the  preparation 
and  development  of  forest  working  plans,  F.  Roth  (Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  1914, 
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voiL  1,  pp.  IX+218,  figs,  P).— A  treatise  on  the  preparation  and  development  of 
forest  working  plans  with  reference  to  their  api^cation  in  forestry  in  the 
United  States.  A  bibliography  of  literature  on  forest  regulation  is  included, 
and  a  brief  review  of  the  treatment  of  forest  regulation  by  some  of  the  leading 
G^man  authorities  is  appended. 

Acts  of  assembly  relating  to  forests  and  forestry,  edited  by  J.  Kalbtus 
(In  Digeit  of  the  Qwne,  Fish,  and  Forestry  Laws,  191S.  Harrisburg,  Penn,: 
State,  1913^  pp.  237-^00) .—The  text  is  here  given  of  all  the  acts  passed  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Assembly  through  the  year  1913  r^ating  to  forests  and  forestry. 

7orest  administration  in  the  colonies  (Biblioth^que  Colon,  Intemat,,  Inst. 
CoUm.  Intemat.,  BruweUes,  11.  ser.,  1914,  vols.  1,  pp.  551;  2,  pp.  516;  S,  pp. 
505). — ^This  comprises  a  symposium  dealing  with  the  forest  laws  and  forest 
administration  in  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  Holland,  Germany,  Italy,  and 
France,  the  Philippines,  Hawaii,  Porto  Bico,  etc  The  subject  matter  was 
prepared  by  various  authorities. 

A  review  of  the  net  revenues  from  the  Saxony  state  forests  for  the  year 
1912,  VoGKL  (Tharand.  Forstl.  Jahrh.,  65  (19U),  No.  S,  pp.  JP6-j?iO).— This  is 
the  usual  statistical  review  for  the  year  1912  relative  to  the  yield  in  lumber 
and  minor  forest  products,  receipts,  expenditures,  and  net  returns  from  the 
state  forests  in  tlie  various  districts  of  Saxony. 

The  influence  of  soil  strata  in  drifting:  sand  in  the  vicinity  of  Darmstadt 
upon  the  growth  of  forest  trees,  W.  Schottleb  (Notiisbl.  Ver.  Erdk.  Darm- 
stadt, 4.  ser..  No.  S4  (1913),  pp.  5i-7i).— An  analytical  study  of  several  types 
of  soil  in  the  drifting  sand  region  about  Darmstadt,  with  special  reference  to 
the  occurrence  and  growth  of  various  kinds  of  trees. 

A  fertilizer  experiment  in  forest  nurseries,  P.  von  BuSnov  (Mitt.  Forstl 
Versuchsw.  Osterr.,  No.  38  (1914),  pp.  56^4).— The  results  are  given  of  a  coop- 
erative fertUisEer  test  conducted  in  a  number  of  forest  nurseries  in  Austria. 
The  work  as  a  whole  indicates  that  phosphatic  fertilizers  have  had  practically 
no  influence  on  the  growth  of  spruce  and  pine  seedlings. 

A  thinning  experiment  with  Douglas  flr  (Pseudotsuga  taxifolia),  A. 
KvBKLKA  (Mitt.  Forstl.  Versuchsw.  Osterr.,  No.  38  (1914),  PP-  9^4*  fig*-  «).— 
Growth  data  are  giv^i  for  a  Douglas  flr  stand  which  was  thinned  in  1905,  when 
18  years  old,  and  again  in  1910. 

Timbers  from,  various  countries  (Bui.  Imp.  Inst.  l8o.  Kensington},  12 
(1914),  No.  3,  tip.  360-370,  fig.  1). — ^Data  are  given  on  the  working  qualities 
and  mechanical  tests  of  several  timber  species  from  parts  of  Africa  and  from 
British  Guiana. 

Density  of  wood  substance  and  porosity  of  wood,  F.  Dunlap  (17.  8.  Dept. 
Agr.,  Jour.  Agr.  Research,  2  (1914) f  No.  6,  pp.  423-428).— The  investigation,  the 
results  of  which  are  here  presented  in  tabular  form,  was  made  to  det^mine 
the  density  of  the  lignocellulose  which  makes  up  the  walls  of  the  cells  of  which 
wood  is  composed  as  a  basis  for  calculating  the  porosity  of  wood.  The  woods 
tested  included  longleaf  pine,  Douglas  fir.  Pacific  yew,  mockemut,  beech,  red 
oak,  and  sugar  maple.    The  experimental  methods  are  described. 

Although  the  range  in  density  of  wood  substance  for  the  seven  species  tested 
was  nearly  4i  per  cent,  it  is  concluded  that  for  practical  purposes  this  density 
may  be  considered  uniform,  with  a  value  of  1.54.  Since  most  commercial 
woods  have  a  densdty  between  0.3  and  0.6  it  ai^)ears  that  the  unoccupied  space 
in  a  block  of  wood  may  be  from  four-fifths  to  two-fifths  of  its  volume. 

The  apidication  of  these  results  to  the  calculation  of  porosity  of  crossties  is 
illustrated  with  data  previously  secured  in  the  preservative  treatm^t  of  red 
oak  ties  (B.  S.  B.,  20,  p.  d44). 
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Note  on  the  absorption  of  water  hj  certain  timbers,  B.  S.  Peabson  (Indian 
Forester,  40  (19 W,  No.  10,  pp.  513^15,  pi  1).— Data  are  given  on  the  behatlor 
of  a  nnmber  of  Indian  species  of  timber,  with  special  reference  to  the  absorp- 
tion of  moisture  when  completely  immersed  in  water  and  the  evaporation  of 
moisture  from  tbe  timber  after  removal  from  the  water. 

The  lumber  industry. — ^n-HI,  IV  (U.  8.  Dept.  Com.,  Rpt.  Comr.  Corpora- 
tions on  Lumher  Indus.,  pts.  £-5  (1914),  pp.  XX+264,  pl9.  IS;  4  (1914),  pp. 
XXI+93S,  pis.  S2).—FeiTt  II  of  the  statistical  survey  of  the  lumber  industry 
of  the  United  States  continues  the  subject  of  standing  timber  discussed  in  part 
I  (E.  S.  B.,  BO,  p.  844).  The  Ck>ncentration  of  Timber  Ownersh^  in  Im- 
portant Selected  Beglons  of  the  timber  area  is  discussed  in  detail  and  illus- 
trated by  ownership  maps  of  large  regions  in  'Washington,  Oregon,  Oalifomia, 
Idaho,  and  Louisiana. 

Part  III  deals  with  Land  Holdings  of  Large  Timber  Owners^  showing  a  omt- 
respondlng  concentration  of  land  ownership  which  was  observed  in  connection 
with  the  study  of  timber.  The  main  fact  brought  out  is  that  1,694  timber 
owners  hold  in  fee  105,000,000  acres,  or  over  one-twentieth  of  the  land  area 
of  the  United  States. 

Part  IV  deals  with  Ck>ndltions  in  Production  and  Wholesale  Distribution, 
Including  Wholesale  Prices,  also  including  combinations  among  manufacturers 
and  wholesalers  to  fix  prices. 

The  method  and  purpose  of  securing  velocity  measurements  in  the  man- 
agement of  log  slides,  J.  Glatz  (Mitt.  Forstl.  Tersv^hsw.  Osterr.,  No.  $8 
(1914),  PP'  iS,  pi.  1,  figs.  ft). — ^The  author  here  describes  a  method  of  equipping 
experimental  log  slides  with  electrical  apparatus  for  making  velocity  determina- 
tions of  various  kinds  and  classes  of  logs,  the  object  of  such  measurements  being 
to  secure  fundamental  data  for  the  proper  construction  of  slides. 

Yields  from  the  destructive  distillation  of  certain  hardwoods,  L.  F. 
Hawley  and  B.  C.  Palmer  (V.  8.  Dept.  Agr.  Bui.  129  (1914),  pp.  16,  figs.  5)- — 
The  investigation  here  described  was  undertaken  in  order  to  furnish  informa- 
tion relative  to  the  distillation  value  of  certain  hardwoods  not  usually  used 
for  distillation,  such  as  the  oaks,  red  gum,  tupelo,  and  hickory.  Ck>mparative 
data  on  species  commonly  used  for  distillation,  such  as  beech,  birch,  and  maple, 
were  also  secured.  The  results  are  considered  to  be  of  especial  interest  to 
manufacturers  of  by-products. 

Besin  tapping  in  Austria,  A.  ^ubelka  (Mitt.  Forstl.  Versuchsw.  Osterr., 
No.  S8  (1914),  pp.  S5-55,  figs.  £).— A  descriptive  account  of  the  resin  and  tur- 
pentine industry  in  Austria,  including  information  relative  to  resin  yieldiug 
trees,  methods  of  tapping,  sllvicultural  management  of  black  pine  stands,  and 
distillation  processes. 

Tables  and  instructions  for  use  with  latex  hydrometer,  B.  J.  Baton  (Agr. 
Bui.  Fed.  Malay  8tates,  2  (1914),  No.  12,  pp.  S14'-922).'—The  tables  and  instruc- 
tions here  given  are  intended  for  use  with  the  hydrometer,  previously  de8cril>ed 
by  the  author  (B.  S.  B.,  81,  p.  444). 

DISEASES  OF  FLAITCS. 

[Plant  diseases  In  Ontario],  J.  E.  Howrrr  (Awu  Rpt.  Ontario  Agr.  Col.  and 
Expt.  Farm,  S9  (191S),  pp.  S5-S8,  45-49,  figs.  5).— The  author  states  that  during 
the  past  season  the  plant  diseases  which  received  the  most  attention  at  the 
Ontario  Agricultural  Ck>llege  were  potato  scab,  black  knot,  orange  rust  of 
blackberries,  hollyhock  rust,  loose  smut  of  oats,  dry  rot  of  potatoes,  club  root 
of  turnips  and  cabbage,  Fusarium  blight  of  asters,  plum  pockets,  leaf  spot  or 
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shot  bole  disease  of  plums  and  cherries,  fruit  rot  of  tomatoes,  and  blossom  aid 
rot  of  tomatoes. 

Plant  diseases  noted  as  comparatively  new  in  Ontario  are  club  root  of  cm- 
clferons  plants,  powdery  or  corky  scab  of  potatoes,  and  yellows  and  cane  bligbt 
of  raspb^ries.    Protecti^^jn^sares  are  suggested. 

Szperiments  wltb  late  bligbt  of  celery  are  said  to  indicate  that  loss  from  this 
c^ase  can  be  prevented  by  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture  every  two  wefks 
beginning  with  the  plants  in  the  seed  bed.  Lime  sulphur  did  not  prove  to  be  so 
offectiva 

Bose  leaf  blotch  was  somewhat  lessened  by  use  of  Bordeaux  mixture,  and 
was  controlled  by  use  of  lime  sulphur  repeated  every  10  days  from  May  2  tu 
Jane  12  and  then  from  August  4  to  September  15. 

An  observation  of  the  apothecial  stage  of  Bcleroiinia  oinerea  was  reported 
as  supposedly  the  first  instance  of  such  observation  in  Ontario.  Plowing  under 
mummied  fruit  would  appear  to  be  ineffective  as  prevention,  if,  as  seems  prob- 
able, apotheda  are  produced  from  old  fruits  which  have  been  buried  a  year 
or  more  in  the  soil  and  then  brought  to  the  surface  by  fresh  plowing.  These 
observations  are  to  be  continued. 

The  XTredinaleSy  A.  Tbotteb  (Flora  Ital.  Crypt.,  1  (1914),  No.  It,  pp.  SSl-519, 
figs.  ^).-r-This  Is  the  concluding  number  of  this  study,  the  first  two  having  been 
noted  previously  (E.  S.  IL,  2B,  p.  243).  It  gives  in  addition  to  g^era  and 
species  previously  listed  a  number  of  others  known  in  Italy,  also  lists  of  imper- 
fect Uredlnales,  a  g^ieral  supplement  to  the  work,  and  an  alphabetical  index 
of  the  fungi  along  with  one  of  host  plants. 

PreHmlnaTy  notes  on  the  cultivation,  of  the  plant  parasitic  nematode, 
Heterodera  radidcola,  L.  P.  Btabs  (Phytopathology,  4  (19U),  No.  4,  pp.  S2S^ 
SZ6,  pL  1). — ^The  author  describes  a  method  which  has  been  successfully  eni' 
ployed  In  cultivating  nematodes  for  Inoculation  studies  and  other  investigations. 

In  connection  with  this  investigation  a  method  of  growing  host  plants  under 
sterile  conditions  was  elaborated,  and  a  brief  description  of  the  method  is 
given. 

[Grain  smuts],  0.  A.  Zavitz  (Ann.  Rpt.  Ontario  Agr.  Col.  and  Ettpt.  Farm, 
S9  (191S),  pp.  ISI^lSSy.-^BepoTting  on  experiments  carried  out  for  five  years  in 
testing  out  practically  some  of  the  most  highly  recommended  treatm^its  for 
loose  smut  of  oats  and  stinking  smut  of  wheat,  the  author  states  that  the 
greatest  yields  per  acre  of  both  winter  wheat  and  oats  were  produced  from 
grain  which  had  been  immersed  for  20  minutes  in  a  solution  of  i  pint  of  for- 
malin to  21  gaL  of  water,  this  treatment  effectually  killing  the  smut 

A  12-year  series  of  smut  immunity  tests  on  oats  appeared  to  show  that  great 
differences  in  susc^tibility  exist  The  Early  Ripe  variety  is  almost  immune 
to  smut,  while  Black  Tartarian  is  extremely  susceptible  to  its  attacks. 

The  treatment  of  seed  wheat,  H.  Boss  (Agr.  Gaz.  N.  8.  Wales,  25  (1914)  f 
No.  S,  pp.  £57,  298).— The  author  describes  a  method  of  treating  seed  wheat  to 
prevent  stinldng  smut  The  wheat  in  bags  is  thoroughly  shaken  for  three 
minutes  in  5  per  cent  copper  sulphate  solution  (any  unbroken  bunt  balls  being 
skimmed  off  as  th^  appear),  itea  drained  for  10  or  15  minutes,  avoiding  con- 
tact with  tfny  iron  or  tin  surface.  If  the  seed  is  to  be  dried  before  planting,  it 
is  necessary  and  in.  any  case  advisable  that  a  0.5  per  cent  solution  of  freshly 
burnt  lime  be  allowed  to  settie,  the  clear  lime  water  drained  off  and  the  seed 
immersed  into  this  for  two  or  three  minutea  The  lime  water  should  be  fre- 
qoaitly  made  afresh  as  used  to  prevent  its  becoming  add. 

A  disease  involving  the  dropping  of  cotton.  boUs,  J.  L.  Hewitt  (Phytopa- 
thoHogy,  4  (1914)  f  No.  4,  pp.  S27-9S2,  pi.  1,  figs.  «).— The  author  reports  the 
dropping  of  partially  grown  cotton  bolls  in  fields  in  many  parts  of  Arkansas 
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dnrlng  the  summer  of  1913.  The  injury  was  widely  spread,  being  most  maiked 
in  the  bottom-land  districts,  where  In  some  cases  more  than  one-half  of  the 
bolls  had  fallen  by  the  last  of  August 

It  is  stated  that  not  sufficient  work  has  been  done  to  determine  the  cause 
of  the  injury,  although  from  the  general  appear^ince  it  is  thou^t  to  be  due  to 
some  organism,  probably  a  fungus. 

The  Mycogone  disease  of  mushrooms  and  its  control,  F.  J.  Ykihmetsb 
(U,  8.  Dept.  A.ifT,  Bui.  127^(1914),  pp.  24,  pU.  S,  fig»,  5).— A  description  is  giy^i 
of  a  disease  of  cultivated  mushrooms,  which  is  thought  to  be  probably  due  to 
M.  pemicio8a. 

The  removal  of  the  diseased  mushrooms  as  soon  as  they  appear  and  the 
fumigation  of  the  house  with  formaldehyde  gas  are  recommended  as  methods 
of  control.    A  bibliography  Is  appended. 

Notes  on  potato  diseases  from  the  Northwest,  F.  D.  Bailet  (Phytopa- 
thology, 4  (1914),  No,  4,  pp.  StU  S22y  p{.  1). — ^Brlef  descriptions  are  given  of 
silver  scurf  due  to  Spondylocladium  airovirens,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
reported  in  Oregon  and  western  Washington,  a  disease  caused  by  Stysanus 
stemonitia,  and  a  root  rot  of  potatoes  due  to  the  attacks  of  Annillaria  mellea. 

The  southern  bacterial  wilt  In  New  Jersey,  M.  T.  Ckx>K  {Phytopathology, 
4  {1914),  No.  4,  pp.  i&77,  278,  fig.  i).— The  author  reports  the  occurrence  in - 
epidemic  form  of  the  potato  wilt  due  to  BociUus  aolanacearum,  and  reports 
some  correspondence  indicating  that  the  tomato  was  also  attacked,  but  not  so 
severely  as  the  potato  plant  The  severity  of  the  disease  on  the  potato  was 
thought  to  be  probably  due  to  a  very  mild  winter  followed  by  an  exceptionally 
dry  growing  season  for  the  early  potato  crop. 

Some  diseases  of  the  potato. — ^I,  Bacterial  wilt  or  vrot-pootje,  EyrHEL  M. 
Don>GE  {Agr.  Jour.  Union  8o.  Africa,  7  {1914),  No.  5,  pp.  e98-70S,  figs.  S).r-~ 
This  is  a  brief  description  of  the  methods  and  results  of  Infection  of  the  potato 
by  BaoUlua  Bolanacearum,  which  is  known  to  harbor  also  in  several  other 
related  plants  named  as  of  common  occurrence. 

No  cure  Is  offered,  but  preventive  measures  include  removal  and  destruction 
at  once  of  all  wilted  plants,  care  to  prevent  wounding  In  transplanting  in  case 
of  tomatoes,  etc,  and  keeping  down  solanaceous  plants  in  Infected  soil.  Leaf- 
eating  insects  are  also  to  be  exterminated. 

Leaf  spot,  a  disease  of  the  sugar  beet,  C.  O.  Townsend  {U.  B.  Dept.  Agr,, 
Farmers^  Bui.  618  {1914),  pp.  18,  figs.  10). ^A.  popular  description  Is  given  of 
the  leaf  spot  of  sugar  beets  due  to  Cercospora  heticola,  which  the  author  says 
may  be  controlled  on  a  commercial  scale  by  thorough  rotation  of  crops  and 
deep  fall  plowing.  A  proper  and  uniform  supply  of  soil  moisture,  spraying, 
and  the  proper  disposition  of  beet  tops  and  stable  manure  are  also  Important 
aids.  The  disease  is  said  to  be  distributed  by  wind,  water,  insects,  and  man  and 
other  animals;  and  it  reduces  the  tonnage  and  sugar  content  of  the  beet,  as 
well  as  seriously  Injures  the  feeding  value  of  the  beet  tops. 

The  stem  rot  of  the  sweet  potato,  L.  L.  Harteb  and  Bthel  G.  Field  {Phyto- 
pathology, 4  {1914),  No.  4,  pp.  279^08,  pis.  S,  figs.  £).— According  to  the  authors 
the  stem  rot  of  sweet  potatoes  may  be  caused  by  either  Fusarium  hatatatis  or 
F.  h^erowysporvm.  These  organisms  are  vascular  parasites,  invading  the 
bundles  of  all  parts  of  the  plant  and  producing  a  brown  discoloration.  Heavy 
losses  are  reported  through  stem  rot  In  some  localities,  notably  in  New  Jersey 
and  Delaware  Stem  rot  results  In  a  loss  of  stand  and  decrease  In  yield.  The 
majority  of  infections  take  place  In  the  field,  although  It  Is  said  the  organism 
may  grow  from  diseased  potatoes  into  the  slips  produced  therefrom. 

Careful  selection  of  seed  and  careful  sterilization  of  seed  beds  should  be 
adopted 
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Both  ^>ecie8  of  E^isarinm  have  been  successfully  inoculated  Into  the  wild 
iTy-leaved  morning  glory,  but  they  have  proved  not  parasitic  to  eggplants, 
tomatoes^  peppers,  clover,  Irish  potatoes,  or  several  species  of  Ipomcea.  All 
attonpts  to  produce  the  stem  rot  of  sweet  potato  with  Nectria  ipotMM,  which 
may  be  conmionly  found  on  rotting  sweet  potatoes  in  storage,  have  beoi  unsuc- 
eessfuL 

Beeent  stadias  of  some  new  or  little  known  dlsftases  of  the  sweet  potato, 
J.  J.  Taitbbnhaus  (Phytopathology,  4  (1914),  No.  4,  pp.  SOS-^O,  pU.  5).— This 
is  a  detailed  account  of  a  paper  presented  before  the  American  Phytc^iatho- 
logical  Society  (R  S.  K.,  31,  p.  447),  in  which  charcoal  rot  (8cl€fx>tium  batati- 
cola),  a  soft  rot  and  ring  rot  (RMeopuM  nigrioanM),  vine  wilt  or  yellowB 
(^uarium  batatatis),  and  a  new  leaf  spot  (Septoria  bataticola  n.  spi),  are  de- 
scribed. 

WlnterinfiT  ot  timothy  rust  in  Wisconsin,  G.  W.  Hungebfobd  (Phytopathology, 
4  (1914)  f  No.  4^  PP'  S^f  SS8). — ^In  a  brief  note  the  author  states  that  uredo- 
spores  of  timothy  rust  can  live  over  winter  and  infect  the  new  growth  in  the 
spring,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  mycelium  lives  over  winter  as  far  north  as 
Madison,  Wis.  The  teleutospores  of  the  timothy  rust  are  said  to  be  not  plenti- 
ful and  are  found  only  in  shady  {daces,  along  fences  or  edges  of  woods. 

[Orchard  diseases  and  treatments],  L.  Gaesab  (Atm,  Rpt.  Ontario  A4fr.  CoL 
and  Espt.  Farm,  S9  (191S),  pp.  £8-51).— Part  of  this  report  deals  with  work 
done  in  combating  fire  or  twig  blight  of  pears,  which  was  controlled  thou^  in 
an  advanced  stage;  little  peach  and  yellows,  which  are  being  rapidly  brought 
under  control  by  carefully  Inspecting,  marking,  and  destroying  diseased  trees; 
apple  scab,  which  was  readily  controlled  by  spraying  in  some  parts  of  Ontario, 
but  scared  at  all  in  numerous  others;  and  wint^  injury,  which  was  studied, 
but  will  require  observation  ezt^iding  through  some  yeara 

A  new  pomaceoos  mst  of  economic  importance,  Oymnosporangiun  blas- 
dftleanmn,  H.  S.  Jackson  (Phytopathology,  4  (1914),  No.  4,  pp.  tSl-tlfO,  pis.  t, 
fg.  1). — ^This  is  a  detailed  account  of  an  investigation  previously  r^;)orted 
(B.  8.  B^  81,  p.  345). 

A  fruit  spot  of  the  Wealthy  apple,  B.  G.  Stakman  and  R.  G.  Boss  (Ph^o- 
pathology,  4  (1914)*  No.  4t  PP'  999-996,  pL  i).— A  spot  of  Wealthy  apples  is  said 
to  have  been  very  prevalent  in  Biinnesota  in  1911.  It  was  less  widely  spread  in 
1012,  but  in  1913  assumed  considerable  importance.  Only  ripe  apples  seemed 
to  be  affected  in  the  field,  especially  those  which  have  been  left  too  long  and 
were  slightly  overripe.  In  cellars  spots  were  found  to  occur  within  a  short 
time  after  storage,  in  some  cases  as  many  as  00  per  cent  of  the  fruits  b^ng 
badly  affected.  While  most  prevalent  on  the  variety  Wealthy,  it  was  found  to 
attack  a  number  of  other  varietlea 

Careful  microscopic  examinations  made  of  the  spots  showed  the  presence  of 
myc^um  which  proved  to  be  the  myc^um  of  an  Altemaria.  Inoculation ' 
experiments  failed  except  where  the  apples  had  been  injured.  Even  under 
the  most  favorable  conditions  the  fungus  did  not  seem  to  be  able  to  penetrate 
the  unbroken  skin.  The  primary  cause  of  the  disease  is  said  to  be  still  a  matter 
of  doubt,  although  the  Altemaria  occurred  in  such  a  large  perceitage  of  spots 
as  to  Indicate  that  possibly  it  was  associated  with  the  disease,  but  further 
study  will  be  necessary  before  definite  conclusions  regarding  it  can  be  reached. 

An  nnnsiial  host  of  Fomes  fomentarius,  J.  B.  Weib  (Phytopathology,  4 
(1914),  No.  4,  p.  999).— The  author  reports  the  occurrence  of  this  fungus  on 
various  varieties  of  apple  trees  in  an  abandoned  orchard  near  Biissoula,  Mont 
P.  applanatus  or  F.  leuoophcBus,  as  the  American  form  is  commonly  designated, 
ii  bM  to  be  more  common  in  tbe  West  oh  cultivated  fruit  trees. 
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The  cankers  of  Plowrlgrhtia  morbosa  in  their  relation  to  other  fungi,  J.  R. 
Weib  (Phytopatliology,  4  (1914),  No.  4,  pp.  SS9,  $40). —The  anther  states  that 
throughout  Montana  the  cankers  formed  by  this  parasite  on  Prunus  and  Ame- 
lanchler  are  frequently  Infected  by  Fames  igniariua.  Not  Infrequently  the  same 
knots  are  Infected  by  Nectria  oitmaJxninaf  and  In  one  Instance  Stereum  Mrsututn 
and  Polyatictus  hirsutus  had  become  established  in  the  plum  knots.  The  fungus, 
which  is  well  known  on  cultivated  species  of  Prunus,  is  reported  occurring  on 
four  species  of  Prunus  in  the  northwestern  part  of  this  country. 

Some  notes  on  the  black  knot  of  plums  and  cherries,  J.  A.  MoCkJirrooK 
(Rpt  Mich.  Acad.  8ci.,  15  (1918),  pp.  142-144). — Glylng  an  account  of  studies 
with  Ploicrightia  morhosa  on  plum  and  cherry  trees  during  1911-1913,  the 
author  states  that  some  asd  were  found  able  to  shoot  their  spores  to  a  distance 
of  more  than  1  cm.  upward,  and  that  these  fibres  germinated  within  48  hours, 
but  only  from  the  larger  of  the  two  c^ls.  Mycelium  dev^oping  from  portions  of 
diseased  branches  and  pycnosporee  developing  therefrom  did  not  produce  in 
plum  or  cherry  trees  tested  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  black  knot  Mycelium 
of  P.  morhoaa  could  not  be  induced  to  pass  from  diseased  grafts  to  sound  wood, 
but  knots  did  develop  on  neighboring  branches,  and  as  It  was  too  early  for 
conldia  to  be  present,  it  Is  concluded  that  these  inftetions  resulted  from  asco- 
spores  shot  out  from  knots  on  the  diseased  graftwood..  No  results  were  obtained 
from  attempts  to  Inoculate  with  ccmldla  or  to  germinate  conldia  in  drop  culturea 

Diseased  twigs  cut  at  random  from  plum  trees  November  3,  1912,  showed  no 
asci  or  spores  at  that  time,  but  these  twigs  left  on  the  ground  as  if  dropped  in 
pruning  showed  some  perithecia  with  ascospores  on  most  specimens  December 
25.  Twigs  left  on  the  ground  until  March  12,  1913,  developed  perithecia  which 
proved  able  to  shoot  their  spores,  this  fact  showing  such  twigs  to  be  a  possible 
source  of  infection  after  lying  on  the  ground  all  winter  and  suggesting  their 
immediate  destruction  when  cut  from  the  trees  in  autumn. 

Dead-arm  disease  of  grapes,  D.  Beddick  (New  York  State  8ta.  Bui.  S89 
(1914),  PP'  -fd^-^lPO,  pis:  6y  figs.  S). — In  continuation  of  a  previous  publication 
(E.  8.  R.,  21,  p.  148),  the  author  describes  a  disease  of  grapes  which  is  said  to 
occur  on  practically  every  variety  of  grape  grown  commercially  within  the 
State,  and  it  is  knovm  to  be  pres^it  In  practically  every  grape-growing  section. 

The  most  striking  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  the  pres^ice  of  bare  arms  in 
the  spring  and  the  occurrence  of  dwarfed,  crinkled,  yeUowiah-colored  leaves 
during  the  early  part  of  the  growing  season.  The  cause  of  the  disease  is  said  to 
be  Cryptosporella  vUicola.  The  fungus  has  been  studied  and  its  pathogenicity 
established  by  numerous  inoculation  experim^its. 

The  method  of  control  described  Includes  the  marking  and  r^noving  of  all 
vines  showing  symptoms  of  the  disease.  Suckers  originating  from  b^ieath  the 
surface  of  the  ground  are  said  to  develop  strong  and  vigorous  vines  almost  in- 
variably unless  infected  by  spores  during  the  first  ftew  weeks  of  th^  develop- 
ment 

"Dead  arm"  of  grapevines,  F.  H.  Hall  (Neu>  York  State  Sta.  Bui.  SS9, 
popular  ed.  (1914),  pp*  4,  pU.  ft).— -A.  popular  edition  of  the  above. 

Fungus  diseases  [of  cranberries],  H.  J.  Franklin  (Ann.  Rpt.  Cape  Cod 
Cranberry  Qrowers*  Assoc.,  26  (191S),  pp.  24^9). — ^In  the  course  of  a  more 
general  report,  the  author  details  experiments  looking  to  the  control  of  blos- 
som end  rot  of  cranberries. 

It  is  believed  that  fertilizers  will  give  th^r  best  results  in  forcing  fruit  pro- 
duction only  when  the  vines  are  comparatively  free  from  fungus  disease.  It  is 
thought  that  injury  of  some  sort  could  in  some  instances  be  traced  to  spraying 
while  in  bloom  with  lime  sulphur,  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  and  with  nitrate  of 
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8oda.  Copper  sulphate  was  used  in  the  flowage  on  the  flooding  sections  at  the 
state  hog  on  June  3  and  16  from  11  to  28  hours,  bnt  the  effects  on  the  crop  as  to 
qnantitgr  and  keeping  quality  can  not  yet  be  announced*  Resanding  seems  to 
teTor  the  development  of  fungus  disease. 

Cranberry  sprayingr  experiments  in  Massachusetts  in  1912,  0.  L.  Sheab 
(Ann.  Rpi.  Cape  Ood  Cranberry  Qrowers*  Asioo,,  26  (191S),  pp.  d-i-f).— Tihe 
author  reports  that  Bordeaux  mixture  materially  lessens  cranberry  diseases, 
sreatly  reducing  not  only  the  rot  or  soft^iing  of  berries  which  develops  before 
picking  but  also  much  of  that  which  ordinarily  develops  in  storage  and  trans- 
portation. In  addition  to  its  stimulating  influence  on  the  vital  activites  of  the 
growing  plant  It  is  claimed  that  four  thorough  sprayings  should  prove  satis- 
factory and  profitable,  the  cost  of  application  varying  according  to  the  condition 
of  the  vines  at  the  time. 

Citrus  canker,  F.  A.  Wolf  and  A.  B.  Masset  i  Alabama  Col.  8ta,  Ore,  27 
{19 H),  pp,  97-102,  figs.  6). — ^According  to  the  authors,  their  attention  was 
called  early  in  1914  to  a  citrus  disease  in  the  vicinity  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  to  which 
the  popular  name  citrus  canker  was  given.  A  study  has  shown  that  the  disease 
is  widely  distributed  throughout  southern  Alabama  and  it  is  believed  that  it 
exists  in  other  Gulf  States. 

Qrapefruit  seems  to  be  more  subject  to  the  canker  than  any  other  citrus  fruit, 
the  leaves,  young  twigs,  older  branches,  and  fruit  all  being  subject  to  attack. 
On  Citrus  trifoliata  the  disease  is  thus  far  known  to  attack  only  the  twigs  and 
branches.  The  Satsuma  orange  seems  to  be  slightly  subject  to  the  attack,  a 
spotting  of  the  leaves  being  the  only  evid^ice  so  far  observed.  The  sweet 
orange  is  said  to  be  more  resistant  than  the  Satsuma,  and  the  kumquat  is  not 
subject  to  attack. 

Several  fungi  have  been  found  associated  with  the  spots  and  cankers,  but  the 
autliors  considCT  it  caused  by  a  species  of  Phoma.  Inoculation  experiments 
made  from  pure  cultures  taken  from  grapefruit  twigs  developed  the  character- 
istic symptoms  of  the  disease  in  about  three  weeks. 

Experiments  are  being  conducted  for  the  control  of  the  disease,  and  the  pre- 
liminary results  indicate  the  effectiveness  of  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture, 
ammouiacal  copper  carlK)nate,  or  soluble  sulphur.  As  a  precaution  the  authors 
recommend  the  removal  and  burning  of  all  diseased  parts  and  spraying  the  trees 
thus  pruned  at  intervals  of  several  weeksi 

A  cromminfiT  disease  affecting  lemon  fruits,  B.  Jabvis  (Queensland.  Agr. 
Jour.,  n.  ser.,  1  (1914),  No.  5,  pp.  SJtS-^iS,  fig.  1).— A  report  with  discussion  is 
given  of  a  diseased  condition  appearing  annually  in  late  summer  and  autumn 
on  several  varieties  of  lemons  growing  on  different  classes  of  soil  and  on  trees 
from  grafts  on  different  stocks. 

The  disease  is  provisionally  regarded  as  bacterial,  other  factors  probably 
being  involved.  Unsuitability  of  climate  may  be  primarily  responsible  and 
suspicion  as  regards  the  carrying  of  infection  attaches  also  to  a  bug  (Biporulus 
bibaw),  which  is  very  active  during  the  hot*  months  when  the  disease  becomes 
most  noticeable. 

A  bacterial  disease  of  Erodium  and  Pelargonium,  I.  M.  Lewis  (P^i^opo- 
thology,  4  (1914),  No.  4,  pp.  221-2S2,  pi.  i).— This  disease  is  said  to  have  been 
first  described  by  Heald  and  Wolf  from  the  vicinity  of  San  Antonio,  Texas 
(E.  S.  R.,  26,  p.  645),  and  subsequent  studies  confirmed  the  statement  that  the 
spot  is  caused  by  bacteria.  The  author's  attention  has  been  called  to  it  not 
only  on  Pelargonium,  but  also  as  producing  a  spot  on  the  leaves  of  E.  tewanum» 

The  spots  are  first  reddish-brown  in  color,  but  soon  change  to  black,  and  ulti- 
mately the  affected  tissue  becomes  dry  and  the  leaf  withers  and  falls  away. 
The  organism,  to  which  the  name  Bacterium  (Pseudomonas)  erodH  n.  sp.  has 
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been  given,  has  been  isolated  and  its  cultural  characteristics  determined.  The 
disease  seems  to  be  most  prevalent  in  crowded  beds,  where  plants  remain  moist 
and  light  is  not  dense.  So  far  as  bis  investigations  have  gone,  no  insect  injury 
is  appar^tly  necessary  for  infection. 

Pink  disease,  F.  T.  Bbooks  (A^.  Bui  Fed.  Malay  States,  2  {1914),  No.  10, 
pp.  238-242), — The  author  states  that  there  has  been  a  considerable  develop- 
ment of  pink  disease  due  to  Cortidum  aalmonicolor  or  0.  javanioum  on  Malayan 
rubber  estates  during  the  last  18  months.  It  is  said  to  have  been  recorded  also 
on  Para  rubber  in  Java,  Borneo,  Sumatra,  Ceylon,  Burma,  and  Southern  India, 
and  to  attack  a  great  variety  of  other  hosts,  among  whidi  are  coffee,  tea« 
and  cinchona,  as  well  as  native  plants,  from  which  the  fungns  is  thought  to 
have  passed  to  introduced  species  of  cultivated  planta 

The  disease  develops  most  rapidly  during  periods  of  heavy  rainfkll.  Its  prog- 
ress under  different  conditions  and  its  forms  are  described. 

Spraying  is  difficult  and  largely  ineffective  with  the  larger  trees.  Cutting 
out  affected  parts  is  recommended,  with  their  destruction  by  fire  or  drenching 
with  copper  sulphate. 

Peronospora  parasitica  on  Arabia  Iflovigata,  H.  W.  Aitdbbson  {Phytopa- 
thologv,  4  (1914) f  No,  4*  P«  558).— The  author  reports  the  occurr^ice  of  P. 
parasitica  on  A.  losvigata,  a  host  hitherto  unreported  for  this  species. 

Studies  on  biology  of  mallow  rust,  L.  Hbckb  {Mitt,  Landto,  Lehrkanz.  K,  K, 
Hochsch,  Bodenkul,  Wien,  2  {1914),  No.  S,  pp.  4S5-466). —Thia  is  mainly  a  brief 
discussion  of  recent  researches  by  several  authors  upon  PuccMa  malvacearum 
as  the  cause  of  mallow  rust 

Black  canker  of  chestnut  and  means  for  its  control,  B.  G.  Lissone  {Ann.  B. 
Accad.  Agr.  Torino,  56  {191S),  pp.  181-204,  ftgs.  6;  ahs.  in  Riv.  Patol.  Veg.,  6 
{1913),  No.  9,  p.  i^G).— Discussing  the  appearance  and  spread  in  Italy  of  black 
canker  on  chestnut,  the  author  states  that  a  measure  of  resistance  is  offered 
thereto  by  the  Japanese  chestnut,  but  further  study  is  required  to  give  depend- 
able results. 

Pield  studies  on  the  Endothia  canker  of  chestnut  in  New  York  State, 
W.  H.  Rankin  {Phytopathology,  4  {1914)t  No.  4,  pp.  233-260,  pU  1,  figs.  «).— 
The  investigations  here  reported  relate  largely  to  the  pathogenicity  and  life 
history  of  the  fungus,  and  are  given  in  considerable  detail,  the  main  results 
having  been  previously  reported  (B.  S.  R.,  31,  p.  761). 

Notes  on  wood  destroying  fungi  which  grow  on  both  coniferous  and 
deciduous  trees,  I,  J.  R.  Weir  {PhytopaiJtology,  4  {1914),  No.  4,  pp.  271-276).— 
The  author  reports  many  new  and  unusual  hosts  for  certain  basldiomycetous 
fungi  hitherto  supposed  to  be  strictly  confined  to  coniferous  or  deciduous  trees. 

ECONOmC  ZOOLOaT— ENTOMOLOOT. 

The  rabbit  pest,  C.  C.  GaoaoEsoN  {Alaska  8tas.  Rpt,  1913,  pp,  15,  itf).— 
Rabbits  have  increased  so  rapidly  In  the  interior  of  Alaska  that  they  have 
become  a  serious  pest,  whole  fields  of  grain  being  eaten  off  as  close  as  if  cut 
with  a  mower.  Rabbit-proof  fences  about  the  fields  appear  to  be  the  only 
remedy  and  these  are  out  of  the  question  on  account  of  the  expense.  A  con- 
tagious disease  is  said  to  have  killed  off  a  large  number  during  1913. 

Some  observations  on  the  food  habits  of  the  short-tailed  shrew  (Blarina 
brevioauda),  H.  L.  Babgook  {Science,  n.  ser.,  40  {1914),  No.  1032,  pp.  526-530).— 
The  author  reviews  the  literature  relating  to  the  food  habits  of  the  short-tailed 
shrews  of  the  genus  Blarina  and  reports  observations  made  of  B.  hrevicauda 
in  Massachusetta  This  species  inhabits  deciduous  woodlands  and  fields  where 
it  makes  shallow  tunnels  that  are  often  marked  on  the  surface  with  little  ridges. 
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The  obserrations  indicate  that  it  does  not  feed  on  vegetable  matter,  although 
rolled  oats  seems  to  be  an  exception.  Freshly  killed  mice  seem  to  be  the  fa- 
vorite diet  of  the  animals  nnd^  observation. 

-Distribation  and  misrration  of  North  American  rails  and  their  allies, 
W.  W.  CooKB  (17.  8.  Dept.  Agr.  Bui.  128  (1914),  pp.  50,  fign.  iP).— This  bulletin 
gives  definite  information  as  to  the  ranges  of  the  several  species  of  North 
American  rails  and  their  allies,  the  cranes,  gallinulee,  coots,  and  others,  espe- 
cially in  regard  to  breeding  ranges  and  migrations,  and  furnishes  data  to  serve 
as  a  basis  for  protective  legislation  for  the  species  by  the  States  in  which  they 
are  fOund.  Maps  illustrating  the  distribution  and  migration  supplem^t  the 
account 

Birds  as  carriers  of  the  chestnut  blight  fungus,  F.  D.  Hsald  and  R.  A. 
Studhalteb  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr,,  Jour.  Agr.  Research,  2  (1914),  No.  6,  pp.  405^ 
422,  pis.  2,  figs.  2). — ^This  is  a  detailed  report  of  investigations  conducted  by 
this  Department  in  cooperation  with  the  Pennsylvania  Chestnut  Tree  Blight 
Oommission,  in  which  36  birds  belonging  to  9  different  species  were  tested. 
Thirty-two  of  these  were  birds  which  are  in  the  habit  of  climbing  over  the  trunk 
and  larger  branches  of  trees.  Most  of  the  birds  were  shot  from  blighted  chestnut 
trees;  some  directly  from  blight  cankers.  The  bill,  head^  feet,  tail,  and  vdngs 
of  each  bird  were  scrubbed  with  a  brush  and  poured  plates  were  made  from  the 
wash  water,  which  was  retained  and  centrifuged  for  its  sediment  The  studies 
have  led  the  authors  to  draw  the  following  conclusions : 

"  Of  the  36  birds  tested,  19  were  found  to  be  carrying  spores  of  the  chestnut 
blight  fungus,  Endothia  parasitica.  The  viable  spores  of  the  chestnut  blight 
fungus  carried  by  two  downy  woodpeckers  numbered  757,074  and  624341,  re- 
spectively, while  a  brown  creeper  carried  254,019. 

''The  cultures  from  some  of  the  birds  showed  from  2  to  14  times  as  many 
viable  spores  of  the  chestnut  blight  fungus  as  of  all  other  fungi  combined.  The 
highest  positive  results  were  invariably  obtained  from  birds  shot  from  two  to 
four  days  after  a  period  of  considerable  rainfall.  The  rate  of  development  in 
cultures  always  indicated  that  the  colonies  of  the  chestnut  blight  fungus  origi- 
nated from  pycno^wres;  pycnospores  were  generally  found  in  the  centrifuged 
sediments,  while  ascospores  were  never  detected.  The  birds  were  therefore 
carrying  pycnospores  only.  The  pycnospores  carried  were  probably  brushed  off 
from  either  normal  or  diseased  bark,  or  from  both,  in  the  movements  of  the 
birds  over  these  surfaces.  Both  the  cultures  and  an  examination  of  the  cen- 
trifuged sediments  showed  that  the  birds  were  carrying  a  large  number  of 
spores  of  many  species  of  fungi  other  than  E.  parasitica. 

*•  From  the  above  facts  the  writers  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  birds  in 
general  are  Important  carriers  of  fungus  spores,  some  of  which  may  belong  to 
parasitic  ^)ecies.  Furthermore,  many  birds  which  climb  or  creep  over  the 
bark  of  chestnut  trees  are  important  agents  In  carrying  viable  pycnospores  of 
the  chestnut  blight  fungus,  especially  after  a  period  of  considerable  rainfall. 
Birds  are  probably  not  very  important  agents  in  spreading  the  chestnut  blight 
locally,  on  account  of  the  predominance  of  other  and  more  important  factors 
of  dissemination,  as,  for  example,  the  wind.  The  writers  believe,  however, 
that  many  of  the  so-called  ' spot  Infections'  (local  centers  of  infection  isolated 
from  the  area  of  general  infection)  have  had  their  origin  from  pycnospores 
carried  by  migratory  blrd&  Some  of  the  birds  tested  were  not  permanent  resi- 
dents of  eastern  Pennsylvania,  but  were  shot  during  their  migration  north- 
ward. These,  no  doubt,  carry  spores  great  distances.  Bach  time  the  bird 
climbs  or  creeps  over  the  trunk  or  limbs  of  a  tree  some  of  the  spores  may  be 
brushed  off  and  may  lodge  in  crevices  or  on  the  rough  bark.    From  this  position 
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they  may  be  washed  down  into  wounds  by  the  rain  and  may  thus  cause 
infections.'* 

A  list  of  the  literature  cited  is  appended. 

A  synopsis  of  economic  entomology,  W.  Lochhead  (Macdonald  College^ 
Canada  [iW-f],  pp.  il5).— This  is  a  work  prepared  and  printed  by  the  author 
for  use  in  his  classes  at  Macdonald  College,  and  is  divided  into  four  parts. 
Part  1  (pp.  d~15)  deals  with  the  structure,  development,  etc.,  of  insects  in  the 
wide  sense;  part  2  (pp.  16-32)  consists  of  a  field  key  for  the  identification  of 
the  common  insect  pests;  part  3  (pp.  33-103)  gives  a  concise  description  of  the 
insects  mentioned  in  part  2,  arranged  according  to  their  orders;  and  part  4 
(pp.  104-113)  deals  with  the  control  of  insecta 

A  blbllogrraphy  of  the  writings  of  Professor  Mark  Vernon  Slingerland, 
M.  D.  Leonabd  {yew  York  Cornell  8ta.  Bui,  S48  (iPi-f),  pp.  623-651,  pi.  i).— In 
an  introduction  to  this  bulletin  J.  H.  Comstock  briefly  describee  the  ^itCHnologi- 
cal  work  of  the  late  Prof.  Sllngerland,  which  commenced  in  1890.  Attention  is 
called  to  his  monographic  work  on  a  few  important  insects  and  the  excellence 
of  the  illustrations  used  as  a  result  of  his  skill  in  photographing  entomological 
subjects.    It  is  stated  that  he  was  the  first  to  make  use  of  the  spray  calendar. 

Popular  and  technics  articles  to  the  number  of  755  are  listed  chronologically 
beginning  with  the  year  1890. 

[Beport  of  studies  on  entomological  problems  in  South  Africa],  D. 
d*Emmebez  de  Chabmoy  (Reduit,  Mauritius:  Govt.  Ent.,  1914,  pp.  12). — ^This  is 
a  report  of  studies  made  during  a  visit  to  South  Africa,  covering  a  period  of 
3i  months  following  November  2,  1913. 

Sugar  cane  pests  in  the  Leeward  Islands,  H.  A.  Ballou  (Imp,  Dept.  Affr, 
West  Indies  Pamphlet  15  (1914),  pp.  8+45,  pi.  i,  flg$.  20;  abs.  in  Agr.  Netos 
IBarMdosh  IS  (1914),  No.  S21,  pp.  266,  2(J7).— This  paper  deals  briefly  with  the 
Important  Insect  enemies  of  sugar  cane. 

Citrus  fruit  insects  in  Mediterranean  countries,  H.  J.  Quatle  (U,  8.  Dept. 
Agr.  Bui.  1S4  (1914),  PP.  S5,  pU.  10,  figs.  2).— This  is  a  report  of  observations 
made  during  the  summer  of  1913  while  engaged  in  a  survey  of  citrus  and  other 
fruit  insects  in  Mediterranean  countries.  Because  of  the  imi)ortant  bearing  on 
the  possibility  of  the  entrance  of  the  fruit  fly  with  Mediterranean  fruit,  the 
paper  includes  a  report  on  harvesting  and  marketing  conditions  of  citrus  fruit, 
more  particularly  as  to  methods  of  picking,  sorting,  curing,  and  shipping.  The 
observations  indicate  that  there  is  little  danger  of  fruit  fly  introduction  from 
the  lemon,  which  is  the  main  citrus  Importation  from  Mediterranean  countries, 
but  that  there  is  some  danger  from  oranges  and  certain  other  fruits  at  particu- 
larly favorable  seasons  of  the  year. 

The  species  discussed  are  the  Mediterranean  fruit  fly  (Ceratitis  oapitata), 
black  scale,  Chrysom/phalus  dictyospermi,  purple  scale,  the  long  scale,  Parlatoria 
zizyphus,  the  oleander  scale  (Aspidiotus  hederce),  cottony  cushion  scale,  citrus 
mealy  bug,  Prays  citri,  red  spiders,  thrips,  and  the  olive  fly  (Dacus  olew). 

Combating  insects  injurious  to  orchards  and  vineyards  by  means  of  sea- 
weed mucilage,  Jssleib  (Ztschr.  Pflanzenkranle.,  24  (1914),  No.  2,  pp.  78,  7^). — 
The  author  believes  the  employment  of  seaweed  mucilage,  prepared  by  boiling 
4  lbs.  of  Irish  moss  or  Iceland  moss  in  20  gal.  of  water  for  one  hour,  to  be  a 
new  and  promising  method  for  controlling  many  fruit  pesta 

The  insecticidal  value  of  fluid  extract  of  larkspur  seed,  J.  B.  Wiluaks 
(Am^.  Jour.  Pharm.,  86  (1914),  No.  9,  pp.  414-416).--A  number  of  fluid  ex- 
tracts were  prepared,  using  various  menstrua,  with  a  view  to  determining  the 
constituent  of  larkspur  seed  (Delphinium  afaois)  to  which  it  owes  its  insecti- 
cidal properties,  and  the  best  means  of  extracting  the  same.    The  resulting  fluid 
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extracts  were  assayed  for  alkaloidal  content  and  also  for  fixed  oil,  and  their 
tnsecticidal  yalue  determined  by  tests  on  Cimem  lectularius. 

The  resnlts  indicate  ''that  it  is  the  oil  and  not  the  alkaloid  to  which  larkspur 
seed  owes  its  insecticidal  properties,  and,  since  the  fluid  is  seldom  used  inter- 
nally but  almost  ezclasivdy  as  an  insecticide,  it  would  seem  that  the  menstruum 
that  wUl  extract  the  largest  amount  of  oil  is  the  proper  one  to  use.  It  should 
be  noted,  however,  that  the  alkaloid  has  a  slight  insecticidal  value,  as  the 
sample  containing  1  per  cent  of  alkaloid  and  no  oil  was  one-tenth  as  active  as 
the  samples  containing  a'  high  content  of  oil." 

The  eggs  and  nymphal  stages  of  the  dusky  leaf  bug  Calocoris  rapidus, 
R.  L.  Webster  and  D.  Stoneb  {Jour.  N.  Y.  Ent,  8oc,,  22  (1914),  No.  5,  pp.  229- 
2S4^  fig.  1). — ^During  the  course  of  studies  of  the  insect  enemies  of  the  potato, 
at  the  Iowa  Experiment  Station  in  1913,  the  author  found  C.  rapidus  to  occur 
rather  abundantly  on  potato  plants.  Further  investigations  led  to  the  discovery 
that  both  the  nymphs  and  adults  caused  the  growing  tips  to  wilt  as  a  result  of 
their  attack.  Adults  confined  in  insectary  cages  readily  deposited  eggs  in 
potato  stalks,  usually  placing  them  in  the  tissue  at  the  Junction  of  the  smaller 
etems  with  the  main  stalk  and  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  Insectary  records 
du3w  that  from  11  to  13  days  were  required  during  the  latter  half  of  July  and 
the  first  half  of  August  for  the  eggs  to  hatch.  Five  nymphal  stages  are  de- 
scribed. There  appear  to  be  two  generations  in  the  latitude  of  Ames,  the  second 
maturing  during  September.    The  winter  is  passed  in  the  adult  stage. 

A  new  insect  pest  of  stored  potatoes,  H.  K  Dutt  (Agr.  Jour.  Bihar  and 
Ori99a  iindia'l,  1  (1913),  No.  2,  pp.  1S9-141,  pi.  i).— A  hemipteran  of  the  family 
Tingidffi  is  said  to  be  a  source  of  injury  in  two  villages  through  puncturing  and 
sacking  the  sap  of  potatoes  in  warehouses. 

Hotes  on  the  green  spruce  aphis  (Aphis  abietina),  F.  V.  Theobald  {Ann. 
AppL  BioL,  1  {1914),  No.  i,  pp.  22-36,  figs.  10). — Spruce  trees  of  various  kinds 
were  very  severely  attacked  during  1913  by  this  aphidid,  previous  to  which  year 
the  author  had  not  Imown  it  to  do  serious  injury.  Systematic,  biologic,  and  eco- 
nomic notes  are  here  presented.  It  is  stated  that  winter  treatment  with  strong 
paraffin  jelly  gave  excellent  results  and  probably  will  prove  to  be  the  best 
method  of  treatment. 

Contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  the  oak  phylloxera,  M.  Hollbuno  {Kuhn 
Arch.,  5  {1914),  pp.  347-382,  figs.  5). — ^This  paper  deals  with  the  life  history  and 
habits  of  Phylloxera  quercus  with  referaices  to  the  literature  on  the  subject 

On  the  preparation  of  CoccidsB  for  microscopical  study,  E.  E.  Gbeen  {Ann. 
Appl.  Biol.,  1  {1914),  No.  1,  pp.  9&-106).— The  author  describes  the  technique 
necessary  in  the  study  of  scale  insect& 

A  new  Lachnodius  in  Madagascar,  P.  VATssiixE  {Bui.  86c.  Ent.  France,  No. 
5  {1914),  pp.  156,  157;  ahs.  in  Internat.  Inst.  Agr.  [Rome],  Mo.  Bui.  Agr.  Intel, 
and  Plant  Diseases,  5  {1914),  No.  7,  p.  968).— The  coccid  LachTiodius  greeni 
XL  sp.  occurs  in  clusters  on  the  roots  and  stems  of  coffee,  covered  over  by  cells 
of  earth  and  bark  made  by  ants,  and  is  a  serious  coffee  pest. 

A  new  coccid  infesting  citrus  trees  in  California,  R.  E.  Campbell  {Ent. 
News,  25  {1914),  No.  5,  pp.  222-224).— K  new  soft  scale  discovered  on  citrus 
trees  near  Claremont,  which  appears  to  be  closely  related  to  Coccus  hesperidum, 
is  described  as  C.  citricola  n.  sp.  The  specif  is  said  to  have  increased  in 
abundance  since  first  discovered  and  to  have  been  found  in  a  number  of  other 
localitiea 

The  alfalfa  caterpillar,  Y.  L.  Wildebmtjth  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.  Bui.  124  {1914), 
pp.  40,  pis.  2,  figs.  20). — ^This  is  a  report  of  studies  of  Eurymus  eury theme  car- 
ried on  since  1910  in  the  Southwest,  where  the  (caterpillars  of  this  butterfly 
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damage  Irrigated  alfalfa  nearly  every  year.    A  preliminary  report  based  ui>on 
studies  made  in  1910  has  been  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  53). 

The  si)ecle8  occurs  throughout  the  United  States  west  of  the  AUegh^iies^  and 
In  a  few  cases  to  the  east  and  ranges  northward  as  far  as  Hudson  Bay.  Tech- 
nical descriptions  are  given  of  Its  several  stages  and  an  account  of  its  life 
history  and  habits.  The  egg  stage  lias  been  found  to  vary  under  ordinary 
temperatures  from  2  to  15  days»  the  normal  period  being  about  6  days.  The 
larva  often  completes  its  growth  wltliln  12  days,  after  molting  four  times  and 
increasing  from  less  tttan  one-tenth  to  nearly  li  in.  in  length.  The  average 
length  of  the  pupal  period  for  ordinary  field  temperatures  is  from  7  to  lO  days. 
At  Temi)e,  Ariz.,  never  more  than  200  eggs  were  recorded  from  one  female, 
whereas  8X)ecimens  sent  to  New  Hampshire  deposited  as  many  as  500  eggs  dur- 
ing a  laying  period  of  11  days,  thuQ  illustrating  the  infiu^ice  of  temperature  on 
egg  production.  The  complete  life  cycle  for  this  insect  averages  about  38  days 
for  all  generations,  the  minimum  length  being  about  26  days  for  the  third 
brood,  and  the  maximum  64  days  for  the  first  brood.  In  the  colder  sections  of 
the  country  there  are  two  generations,  and  In  the  extreme  warmer  sections  at 
least  six  and  possibly  more  generations  each  year. 

The  natural  enemies  of  the  pest  Include  THchogramma  minutum,  which  para- 
sitizes the  egg;  four  hymenopterans,  namely,  Limnerium  n.  sp.,  Apanteles 
(Proiopanteles)  flavicomhe,  Chalcis  ovata,  and  Pteromalus  eurymi  and  the 
dlpterans  Phorocera  claripennis  and  Aphiochista  perdita,  which  parasitize  the 
larva  and  pupa ;  and  several  predators,  including  the  boUworm,  which  is  preda- 
ceous  on  the  larva  and  pupa  and  prefers  such  food  to  alfalfa,  the  malachild 
beetle  Collops  vitiaius,  the  adult  of  which  feeds  on  the  caterpillars  and  pupse, 
the  asllids  Proctacanthus  mUheriU  and  Stenopogon  picticomiSf  and  several 
species  of  ants.  A  disease  caused  by  an  undescribed  Fusarium  and  a  bacterial 
disease  are  said  to  cause  a  high  mortality  among  the  larvae  and  pup«,  the  lat- 
ter being  one  of  the  most  important  factors  looking  toward  its  control.  Birds 
and  domestic  fowls,  Including  turkeys,  are  also  mentioned  as  important  enemiea 

Studies  of  control  measures  have  led  to  the  following  general  directions: 
Keep  the  ranch  in  the  best  possible  cultural  condition;  irrigate  often  and 
thoroughly  and  as  soon  after  cutting  as  the  crop  of  hay  can  be  removed  from 
the  ground;  renovate  the  field  every  winter  and  during  the  month  of  August, 
or  even  oftener  if  possible,  either  by  disking  or  by  the  use  of  an  alfalfa  reno- 
vator, and  cut  the  alfalfa  dose  to  the  ground  and  clean,  especially  along  the 
ditch  banks,  borders,  etc. 

"  Cut  the  alfalfa  earlier  than  is  the  general  rule.  The  proper  time  is  when 
it  Is  just  coming  in  bloom  or  Is  one-tenth  in  bloom.  Watch  for  caterpillars  in 
the  early  spring  crop,  and  If  many  are  observed  about  grown,  cut  the  hay  a  few 
days  before  it  is  in  bloom,  and  thus  save  the  next  and  future  crops.  A  minimum 
amount  of  damage  occurs  in  fields  that  are  systematically  pastured  all  or  a  part 
of  the  time. 

''A  field  should  never  be  abandoned  because  the  caterpillars  threaten  the 
destruction  of  a  crop  of  alfalfa  before  the  hay  can  possibly  mature.  Mow  it  at 
once,  cutting  it  low  and  clean,  thus  saving  part  of  the  present  crop,  and  in  so 
doing  starve,  and  allow  the  heat  of  the  sun  to  kill,  a  great  many  of  this  genera- 
tion of  worms.  Follow  this  by  disking  and  then  by  either  rolling  or  brush  drag- 
ging, and  a  great  majority  of  any  remaining  larvae  will  be  killed.  The  ground 
should  then  be  thoroughly  irrigated,  and  by  these  efforts  the  coming  crop  will 
be  assured.  Turkeys  and  chickens  when  allowed  the  run  of  a  field  will  keep  the 
numbers  of  the  caterpillars  at  a  minimum.** 

Surface  caterpillar  on  Mokameh  Tal,  E.  J.  Woodhousb  and  H.  L.  Dutt 
{Agr.  Jour.  Bihar  and  Orisaa  [If^^^.  1  (191S),  No,  «,  pp.  78-104,  pU,  -().— This 
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article  describes  the  results  obtained  from  hand  picking  and  trapping  Agrotis 
In  1912,  wliich  resulted  in  a  reduction  of  the  damage  to  crops.  The  Andres 
Siaire  trap  imported  from  EJgypt  was  found  to  catch  large  numbers  of  the 
moths.    See  also  a  previous  note  (E.  S.  R.,  28,  p.  455). 

The  biolocry  of  Peltia  (Agrrotis)  exdamationis  and  of  Euxoa  (Agrotis) 
se^etum  according  to  observations  in  the  Governments  of  Tula  and  Tver 
in  190d-10,  N.  Saohabov  (Abs.  in  Rev.  Apph  Ent,,  2  {1914),  8er,  A,  No.  4, 
pp.  tlU  212). — ^A  detailed  report  of  observations. 

On  the  parasites  of  the  eggs  of  Cydia  pomonella  and  the  investigation  of 
them  by  A.  Badetzky,  T.  Stchkbbakov  (Reprint  from  Zap.  Simferopol.  Otd. 
Imp.  Ro9B.  Obsfich.  Badov.,  "So.  140  (1914),  PP-  ^/  <*&«•  in  Rev.  AppL  Ent, 
2  (1914),  8er.  A,  No.  4,  p.  26S).—A  polemic  article  relative  to  the  codling  moth. 
See  also  a  previous  note  (El  S.  R.,  31,  p.  62). 

BepeUents  for  protecting  animals  from  the  attacks  of  flies,  H.  W.  Gbaybill 
(U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.  Bui.  ISl  (1914),  PP-  ffi).— Following  a  review  of  the  literature 
the  author  reports  the  results  of  experimental  tests  of  various  substances  or 
mixtures  for  repelling  fliea  The  results  obtained  have  been  summarized  as 
fbllows: 

"A  10  per  cent  mixture  of  crude  carbolic  acid  (21.8  per  cent  phenols)  in 
cottouHseed  oil  has  a  very  strong  repellent  action  on  files,  but  this  lasts  less  than 
a  day,  in  consequence  of  which  it  Is  necessary  to  apply  the  mixture  every  day. 
Hie  mixture  should  be  applied  lightly  with  a  brush,  since  a  heavy  application 
with  a  spray  pump  Is  likely  to  cause  phenc^  ];)olsonlng. 

**  Iflxtures  consisting  of  10,  20,  and  50  per  cent  of  pine  tar  In  cotton-seed  oil 
have  marked  r^)ellent  qualitlea  They  should  be  applied  lightly,  and  it  Is 
necessary  to  apply  them  every  day.  A  liberal  application  of  a  10  per  cent 
mixture  is  deleterious  to  animals.  This  is  also  the  case  with  a  half-and-half 
mixture  of  pine  tar  and  Beaumont  oil  when  applied  lightly  with  a  brush. 

"A  mixture  of  oil  of  tar  (14  per  cent  phenols,  volatile  with  steam)  In  cotton- 
seed oil  and  In  Beaumont  oil  has  a  very  marked  repellent  action.  A  10  per  cent 
mixture  of  oil  of  tar  in  cotton-seed  oil  Is  safe.  A  half-and-half  mixture  of  oil 
of  tar  and  cottton-seed  oil  when  applied  liberally  with  a  spray  pump  and  50  per 
cent  oil  of  tar  in  Beaumont  oil  affiled  with  a  brush  are  not  safe.  Ten  i)er 
coit  oil  of  tar  in  Beaumont  oil  is  safe.  When  applied  lightly  it  is  necessary  to 
apply  10  per  cent  oil  of  tar  In  cotton-seed  oil  or  10  per  cent  oil  of  tar  in  Beau- 
mont oil  every  day.  Mixtures  of  10  per  cent  of  M  of  citronella,  oil  of  sassa- 
fras, or  oU  of  camphor  in  cotton-seed  oil  are  powerful  repellents,  but  they  are 
active  for  lees  than  a  day. 

?A  heavy  application  of  fish  oil  causes  the  hair  to  become  sticky  and  fall  out. 
A  light  application  did  not  produce  these  results.  Pyrethrum  powder  is  an 
effective  repellent,  but  its  action  lasts  only  for  about  a  day." 

A  list  of  22  titles  of  the  literature  referred  to  is  appended. 

On  the  biology  of  Trichomyla  nrbica,  a  psychodid,  the  larva  of  which  is 
xylophagons,  D.  KmjN  (Compt.  Rend.  8oc.  Biol.  [Parish  76  (1914),  No.  10, 
pp.  4S4-'4S7,  flgg.  f ).— The  larva  of  this  dlpteran,  unlike  all  other  known  species 
of  the  family.  Is  said  to  be  xylophagous.  It  Is  found  In  galleries  of  old  felled 
trees  eating  the  wood. 

The  Phlebotomus  papatasii,  the  transmitter  of  the  "three  days  fever," 
E.  Morales  (Escuela  Med.  IGuatemalah  1914,  Feb.;  ahs.  in  Amer.  Jour.  Trop. 
DUeases  and  Prev.  Med.,  1  (1914),  No.  12,  pp.  815--818).— It  Is  stated  that  In 
Guatemala  P.  papataHi  is  the  transmitting  agent  of  the  filterable  virus  that 
produces  the  "  three  days  fever." 

A  flagellate  infection  of  sand  flies,  F.  P.  Maokie  (Indian  Jour.  Med.  Re- 
9earch,  2  (1914),  No.  1,  pp.  977-979,  pi.  i).— "Ten  per  cent  of  female  sand  files 
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(PMehotomui  minutuM)  were  found  to  be  infected  with  a  flagellate  of  the 
genus  Herpetomonaa  It  is  probably  a  natural  parasite  of  the  fly  and  Is  not 
likely  to  have  any  relation  to  the  occasional  habit  of  Phl^K>tomus  as  a  human 
bloodsucker.  The  natural  host  of  P,  minutus,  as  Howlett  has  shown,  is  prob- 
ably the  common  wall  lizard.  As  I  can  not  find  that  the  flagellate  has  been 
previously  described,  I  suggest  for  it  the  name  Herpetomonai  phlebotomi  n.  sgJ" 

New  InvestigationB  of  the  life  history  of  the  two  warble  flies  of  cattle, 
H.  Glaseb  (Mitt.  Ausschttsses  Bekampf.  DasselpUige,  No.  5  {191S),  pp.  5S8; 
al>8,  in  Inten^ai,  Inst.  Agr,  [Bowte],  Mo.  Bui,  Agr,  Intel,  and  Plant  Diseases^ 
5  {1914),  No.  5,  pp.  S76,  877).— The  author  here  reports  upon  further  investi- 
gations (E.  S.  R.,  29,  p.  761)  of  the  life  history  of  Hypoderma  hovia  and  -ff. 
lineata.  In  experiments  conducted  in  order  to  determine  if  the  larvae  of  the 
two  warble  flies  are  able  to  penetrate  the  skin  of  man  and  of  animals,  negative 
results  were  obtained  with  cattle  but  in  man  in  one  case  a  larva  penetrated 
the  skin  of  the  thigh. 

The  typhoid  fly  and  its  associates,  T.  J.  Heaolee  (New  Jersey  8tas,  Ore. 
S7  il9H)f  pp.  S-8). — A  popular  account,  including  observations  as  to  the 
seasonable  appearance  of  flies  in  dairy  and  horse  bams  and  pig  and  poultry 
plants. 

A  new  sarcophagid  parasite  of  gri^asshoppers,  E.  O.  G.  Ejcllt  (17.  8.  Depi, 
Agr.,  Jour.  Agr.  Research,  2  (1914),  No.  6,  pp.  435-446,  pi.  i).— This  paper 
reviews  the  literature  relating  to  the  parasitic  species  of  the  dipterous  family 
'  Sarcophagidffi  and  reports  investigations  carried  on  by  the  Bureau  of  Ento- 
mology of  this  Department,  particularly  in  Kansas. 

The  studies  have  shown  that  sarcophagid  larvae  are  placed  on  the  underside 
of  the  unfolded  posterior  wings  of  the  flying  grasshopper,  the  striking  of  the 
wing  by  the  fly  probably  causing  the  sudden  dropping  of  the  victim  that  has 
been  observed.  After  having  been  deposited  on  the  unfolded  wings  of  the 
grasshoppers  the  maggots  crawl  toward  the  base  of  the  wing,  using  the  sides 
of  the  fold  for  a  trough  in  which  to  travel.  In  this  way  they  reach  the  base  of 
the  wing  and  the  metathorax,  where  the  body  is  quite  soft  and  moist,  and 
enter  the  body  to  feed  upon  the  internal  vital  organs.  Some  of  the  maggots 
are  deposited  on  segments  of  the  abdomen  and  these  enter  through  the  s^- 
mental  divisions.  They  develop  rapidly,  maturing  in  from  10  to  30  days. 
After  becoming  full  grown  the  larvae  crawl  from  the  body  of  the  grasshopper 
and  enter  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  from  2  to  6  in.,  where  they  pupate.  It  is 
stated  that  nearly  1,200  sarcophagids  of  several  species  issued  from  the  bodies 
of  some  800  dead  grasshoppers  collected  during  the  fall  of  1912.*  Adults  began 
to  issue  about  the  middle  of  February  and  continued  to  do  so  until  early 
May.    There  appear  to  be  flve  or  six  generations  each  year. 

Baroophaga  kellyi  n.  sp.,  a  description  of  which  by  J.  M.  Aldrich  is  appended, 
was  the  species  upon  which  the  observations  were  largely  made.  Several  other 
less  abundant  species  were  observed  in  the  act  of  larviposlting  on  grasshop- 
pers and  were  subsequently  reared  from  them  during  these  investigations, 
notably,  8.  cimbicis,  8.  sarracenUs  and  8.  hunteri,  and  in  addition  to  these  8. 
beUcis  was  reared  from  the  dead  grasshoppers.  Several  parasites  of  the  sar- 
cophagid puparia  were  reared,  including  PerUampus  hyalinus,  Cltalcis  coloraden- 
sis,  Aphcereta  sp.,  and  Eupteromalis  sp. 

Papaya  fruit  fly,  F.  Knab  and  W.  W.  Yothers  (U,  B.  Dept.  Agr.,  Jour,  Agr. 
Research,  2  {1914),  No.  6,  pp.  ^7-45-f,  p^.  2).'^Toxotrypana  curvicauda  was 
flrst  brought  to  the  attention  of  this  Department  as  occurring  in  Florida 
in  December,  1905,  when  infested  fruit  was  received  from  Miami.  It  was 
again  reported  during  the  summer  of  1912  from  the  same  locality.  The  in- 
creasing commercial  importance  of  the  papaya  led  to  an  investigation  during 
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the  fall  of  1912  of  its  distribution,  life  history,  and  habita  In  that  year  it 
was  found  to  Infest  both  wild  and  cultivated  papayas  as  far  north  as  Miami 
from  which  it  has  since  spread  northward  to  Palm  Beach,  where  in  1914  it 
was  reported  as  having  been  very  destructive.  It  was  also  found  to  infest 
the  papaya  on  the  island  <^  New  Providence  which  lies  some  200  miles  east 
of  Miami.  Earlier  records  show  it  to  occur  in  Yucatan,  Costa  Rica,  Panama, 
Porto  Rico,  island  of  St  Jean,  and  several  South  American  countries  Techni- 
cal descriptions  are  given  of  its  several  stages. 

"  To  determine  the  amount  of  infestation  in  the  wild  fruits  of  different  sizes 
or  ages,  an  examination  was  made  of  small  fruits  about  0.75  in.  in  diameter, 
medium-sized  fruits,  and  large  ripe  fruits.  Out  of  208  small  fruits,  41  showed 
infestation,  and  167,  or  80  per  cent,  were  sound.  Out  of  52  medium-sized  fruits 
26,  or  50  per  cent,  were  free  from  infestation.  Examination  of  25  nearly  ripe 
fruits  showed  that  none  were  sound.  Again,  in  a  miscellaneous  lot  of  63 
fruits,  32  or  over  50  per  cent,  were  infested.  In  general,  small  or  young 
fruit  is  much  less  infested  than  the  older  fruit,  the  flies  evidently  selecting  the 
larger  and  more  mature  fruits  for  oviposition." 

The  occurrence  of  dead  full-grown  larvce  in  fruits  externally  sound  led  to 
the  discovery  that  contact  with  the  juice  of  the  unripe  fruit  is  quickly  fatal 
to  the  larvse. 

Observations  of  the  pupal  period  made  in  the  cool  season  of  the  year  show 
a  variation  of  from  30  to  42  days. 

The  mains  of  control  that  now  seem  valuable  are  the  production  of  varieties 
of  papaya  that  have  thick  meat  and  that  ripen  slowly,  and  the  destruction 
of  adventitious  or  wild  papaya  plants  and  of  all  infested  fruits. 

An  account  of  studies  of  this  pest  in  Porto  Rico  has  been  previously  noted 
(B.  S.  R.,  29,  p.  652). 

Mosquitoes  and  malaria,  G.  W.  Stiles  (Pub.  Health  Rpt$.  [U.  8.}  29  {1914), 
No.  56,  pp.  BS01-2S11). — ^The  results  of  an  inspection  of  both  rural  and  municipal 
communities  in  eastern  North  Carolina  emphasize  the  necessity  of  removing 
or  destroying  mosquito-breeding  places  such  as  tin  cans,  boxes,  buckets,  and 
other  receptacles  capable  of  holding  water. 

The  behavior  of  the  parasite  of  Indian  kala-azar  in  the  dog  flea,  Cteno- 
cephaluB  fells,  with  some  remarks  on  canine  kala-azar  and  its  relation  to 
the  human  disease,  W.  S.  Patton  (Indian  Jour.  Med,  Research,  2  (1914),  No.  U 
pp.  S99-40S). — ^''The  parasite  of  Indian  kala-azar  does  not  develop  in  the  dog 
flea,  C.  feUs,  but  degaierates  and  disappears  in  eight  hours.  This  together 
'  with  the  fact  that  the  dog  has  not  been  found  infected  with  kala-azar,  or 
perhaps  to  be  exact  herpetomoniasis,  in  India,  strongly  supports  the  view  that 
human  kala-azar  is  not  of  canine  origin.  The  human  flea,  Pulew  irrUans,  has 
not  been  found  in  Madras." 

A  bacterial  disease  of  the  larvn  of  the  June  beetle,  Lachnostema  spp., 
Zae  Nobthbup  (Michigan  Bta.  Tech.  Bui.  18  (1914),  pp.  5-^7,  flffs.  22).— This 
bulletin  deals  with  a  disease  of  white  grubs^  particularly  prevalent  during  the 
season  of  1912,  which  is  caused  by  a  new  species  of  Micrococcus  found  micro- 
scopically in  smears  and  in  sections  from  diseased  tissue,  and  in  almost  pure 
culture  on  agar  plates  Inade  from  diseased  portions  of  the  living  grub.  This 
micrococcus,  which  seems  to  enter  the  class  with  Micrococcus  hwmorrhagicus 
azMl  has  been  named  M.  nigrofaciens,  is  frequently  accompanied  by  a  gas-produc- 
ing bacillus  from  which  it  is  separated  with  difficulty. 

*«Tbe  micrococcus  exists  in  soil  and  is  present  in  many  soils  in  Michigan, 
minolB,  Maryland,  North  Carolina,  and  most  probably  in  other  States  and  coun- 
tries.   This  micro-organiam  grows  well  on  ordinary  media,  but  much  l>etter  on 
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larva  media  (gelatin^  agar,  broth,  and  larva  itself).  It  stains  well  with  ordi- 
nary aqueous-alcoholic  stains,  showing  clearly  the  dividing  cells;  is  not  acid- 
fast  but  is  Oram  positive.  The  disease  was  succesfully  reproduced  in  a  healthy 
larva  of  the  same  qpecies  by  placing  the  larva  in  artificially  infected  soil,  mak- 
ing an  incision  in  the  integument  Parasitic  insects  or  fungi,  or  the  larvse 
themselves  may  add  materially  to  the  chance  of  infection  by  producing  a  pre- 
disposition to  the  disease  through  mere  mechanical  injury.  The  characteristic 
lesions  were  also  produced  in  several  healthy  specimois  of  AUorhina  nitida  by 
merely  placing  them  in  water-soaked,  sterilized  soil  to  which  a  broth  8ae9>en- 
sion  of  the  micrococcus  had  been  added.  Individual  larvie  of  one  genus  seem  to 
vary  greatly  in  their  power  of  resistance  to  the  micrococcus,  the  younger  seem- 
ing to  be  the  more  susceptible.  Larvse  of  the  genus  Lachnostema  seem  to  be 
less  resistant  than  those  of  the  genus  Allorhina.  Stained  sections  made  from 
the  diseased  portions  of  larvse  demonstrate  the  micrococci,  unstained  but  dark 
brown  in  color,  imbedded  in  the  laminae  (also  unstained  and  brownish  in  color) 
of  the  integument.  Large  light  brown  pigmented  cells  also  are  found  within 
the  body  cavity.  This  brownish-black  color  is  due  to  a  pigment  presumably 
melanotic  in  character,  most  probably  directly  or  indirectly  produced  by  the 
activity  of  the  bacterial  cells  within  the  larval  tissue.  This  micrococcus  was 
found  to  be  pathogenic  to  the  cockroach  Periplaneta  americana  also,  the  disease 
pursuing  its  course  in  much  the  same  fashion  as  in  the  white  grub,  the  infec- 
tion, however,  appareitly  limiting  Itself  to  the  legs.  It  can  not  be  definit^y 
stated  whether  the  micrococcus  is  pathogenic  to  angleworms.  Several  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  were  made  in  isolating  the  micrococcus  from  naturally  infected 
soil.  Excessively  wet  soil  favors  the  progress  of  the  disease.  In  fact  this 
factor  may  be  considered  as  probably  the  most  important  one  concerned  in  the 
fatality  of  the  infection. 

''Other  organisms  existent  in  the  soil  may  cause  an  infection  of  the  larvae.  A 
gas-producing  bacillus  {BaciUuM  septicus  insectorumt)  found  on  the  plate  cul- 
tures seems  to  add  materially  to  the  fatality  of  the  disease  under  certain  con- 
dltiona    This  bacillus  may  be  the  primary  invading  organism." 

A  bibliography  of  29  titles  is  appended. 

A  bacterial  disease  of  the  larv»  of  the  June  beetle,  Lachnostema  spp., 
Zae  Northbup  (CentbL  Bakt.  [etc.],  2.  Abt.,  41  (1914),  No.  11-17,  pp.  SSISSB, 
pU.  4,  figs,  5). — ^The  data  here  presented  are  substantially  noted  above. 

Boll  weevil  effect  upon  cotton  production,  W.  E.  Hnrns  i  Alabama  Col.  8ta. 
Bui.  178  {1914),  pp.  81-99,  fig.  i).— The  author  here  discusses  a  number  of  fac- 
tors in  the  natural  control  of  the  weevil,  among  them  climatic  conditions,  in- 
cluding temperature  and  humidity  and  cotton  worm  eflfecta  It  is  pointed  out 
that  no  section  of  Alabama  can  hope  to  escape  weevil  infestation,  and  that 
while  greater  profits  may  be  expected  in  the  zone  with  from  12  to  14  in.  of 
rainfall  per  annum  than  farther  south,  even  here  divendfication  should  be 
encouraged. 

A  map  Illustrating  the  spread  of  the  weevil  and  rainfall  zones  Is  included. 

On  Sty  lops  and  stylopisation,  G.  Smith  and  A.  H.  Hamm  {Quart.  Jour. 
Micros.  8ci.  {London},  n.  «er.,  60  {1914),  No.  2S9,  pp.  4S5-461,  pis.  4).—"  From  a 
study  of  the  anatomy  and  life  history  of  Stylops  it  appears  that  despite  the 
existence  of  active  winged  males,  fertilization  can  not  occur  and  development 
is  always  parthenogenetic.  .  .  ,  The  effect  of  the  parasite  on  the  internal 
genital  organs  is  slight  as  compared  with  the  effect  of  Sacculina  on  Inachus, 
and  leads  to  a  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  ovaries  to  about  quarter  the  normal 
size,  while  the  testes  are  usually  unaffected.  The  ovaries  of  stylopised  bees 
never  produce  ripe  ova,  but  the  testes  generally  produce  normal  ripe  sper- 
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matosoa.  .  .  .  The  scopa  of  the  parasitized  female  is  generally  reduced  in 
else,  and  she  never  or  very  rarely  collects  any  pollen." 

The  geosrraphical  distribution  of  our  common  red  spider,  Tetranychus 
telaiius,  H.  B.  BwncG  {Jour.  Snt.  and  Zool.,  6  {19 W,  No.  S,  pp.  121-182,  fig. 
i).— A  detailed  report  on  the  distribution  of  this  pest,  including  a  map  which 
abows  its  known  distribution  in  the  United  States.  Tlie  author  concludes  that 
Europe  is  probably  the  native  home  of  this  mite. 

The  muscardines ;  ^enus  Beanveria,  J.  Beauvbbib  {Rev.  Cf4n.  Boi.,  26  {1914) , 
Nos.  SOS,  pp.  81-105;  S04^  pp.  157-17S,  fig$.  19). —A  general  discussion  of  the 
muscardines,  the  practical  utilization  of  the  entomophytic  fungi,  and  the  botani- 
cal characters  of  the  silkworm  muscardine  {Beauveria  [Boiryiia]  hassiana) 
and  of  several  other  i^)ecies. 

A  bibliography  of  47  titles  is  appended. 

FOODS— HUXAV  SXTTSITIOH. 

Preservation  of  commercial  fish  and  fishery  products  in  the  Tropics,  A. 
Seale  {PhUippine  Jour.  8ci.,  Sect.  />.,  9  {1914),  No.  1,  pp.  1-17,  pU.  2).— Pre- 
serving by  drying  and  salting,  smoking,  marinating,  canning,  and  by  low 
t^nperature  or  refrigeration  is  considered  as  well  as  the  preparation  of  fish 
for  shipment.  Philippine  conditions  are  discussed  and  details  of  methods  of 
preservation  quoted,  in  a  number  of  cases  the  material  being  taken  from  the 
reports  of  the  United  States  Fish  Commission. 

Cows'  batter  and  its  substitution  with  artificial  products,  A.  O.  Weseb 
{Vrachehnaya  Qaz.  [St.  Petenh.],  19  {1912),  No.  4,  PP-  ISO,  181).— This  article 
deals  with  the  composition  of  butter  and  some  of  its  substitutes  in  the  diet. 

Tbe  author  condudes  that  the  substitution  of  artificial  products  for  butter  is 
desirable  from  the  standpoint  of  health  as  well  as  economy.  Preparations  of 
vegetable  fats,  particularly  those  from  coconuts,  are  deemed  especially  suitable 
for  foods,  owing  to  their  cheapness,  ease  of  use,  and  ready  assimilation. 
From  a  summary  of  clinical  observations  it  is  concluded  that  the  use  of  coco- 
nut butter  as  the  source  of  fat  in  the  diet  of  tuberculous  patients  gives  very 
satisfactory  results  on  account  of  its  ease  of  assimilation. 

The  composition  and  quality  of  Mexican  wheats  and  wheat  fiours,  C.  H. 
Bailet  {Jour.  Amer.  8oc.  Agron.,  6  {1914),  No.  2,  pp.  57-64)' — General  and 
tnalytical  data  are  presented  and  discussed. 

[Deficiency  of  gluten  in  French  wheats],  M.  Lindbt  {Bui.  Hoc.  Nat.  Agr. 
Prance,  7*  {1914),  No.  5,  pp.  568^69). —A  digest  of  data  in  which  the  author 
maintains  that  the  deficiency  of  gluten  is  due  to  the  effect  of  the  climate  upon 
the  wheat,  particularly  during  the  ripening  period,  rather  than  to  the  effects  of 
cultoral  conditions.    The  paper  is  followed  by  a  discussion. 

Decline  in  gluten  of  bread  flour,  J.  P.  Wagneb  {Deut.  Landw.  Presse,  41 
(19i4),  No.  -J7,  p.  575).— A  smnmary  and  digest  of  data. 

Physical  factors  which  influence  the  percentage  of  wet  and  dry  gluten  in 
wheaten  flour,  B.  H.  Kkpneb  {Jour.  Indus,  and  Engin.  Chem.,  6  {1914),  No.  6, 
pp.  481,  482B).— According  to  the  author's  conclusions,  conditions  vary  so  much 
that  different  determinations  of  wet  gluten  made  in  various  laboratories  are 
not  comparable. 

Thoroughness  of  mixing  affects  the  percentage  of  both  wet  and  dry  gluten. 
An  ^cess  of  water  used  in  making  the  doughs  increases,  and  insufficient  water 
decreases,  the  percentage  of  wet  gluten,  the  percentage  of  dry  gluten  being  un- 
aitected. 

Up  to  eight  hours  the  length  of  time  dough  is  allowed  to  stand  increases  the 
percentage  of  wet  gluten.    "  High  patents,  old  fiours,  and  low  grades  are  excep- 
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tions.    The  dry  gluten  remains  unaltered  except  in  the  low  grade  where  some 
fermentation  has  taken  place. 

"  Overwashing  decreases  the  percentage  of  both  the  wet  and  dry  gluten. 

**  A  larger  percentage  of  wet  gluten  is  obtained  with  warm  wash  water  than 
with  cold.    The  dry  gluten  is  unaffected. 

"  More  wet  gluten  is  obtained  with  *  hard '  wash  water  than  with  soft  Tbe 
dry  gluten  is  slightly  increased  by  the  hard  water." 

Floor,  A.  McGnx  (Lab,  Inland  Rev,  Dept,  Canada  Bui,  279  (i^i^),  pp.  i7). — 
Analytical  data  are  given  regarding  139  samples  of  market  floor  purchased  in 
the  various  provinces  of  the  Dominion. 

Notes  on  *'  sharps,"  J.  F.  Liveeseege  and  O.  D.  Elsdon  (Analyst,  S9  (1914)* 
No,  459t  pp.  251,  252). — ^Analytical  data  are  presented  and  discussed,  especially 
with  reference  to  the  calcium  content  of  sharps. 

Wider  use  of  com  for  food  in  Philippines,  J.  F.  Boomeb  (Daily  Cons,  and 
Trade  RpU,  [17.  fif.],  11  (19U),  No,  1S5,  p.  1-^50).— An  increase  in  the  consump- 
tion of  com  as  a  substitute  for  rice  is  noted. 

The  composition  and  food  value  of  fresh  soy  beans,  P.  Moluex  (Ann. 
Chim,  Analyt.,  19  (1914),  ^o,  6,  pp.  2i7-^i9).— Analytical  and  general  data  are 
given. 

Boselle  recipes,  reported  by  P.  J.  Westeb  (Philippine  Agr.  Rev,  [Enfflish 
Ed,},  7  (1914),  No,  5,  pp.  JW^IB-^i).— Recipes  are  quoted  from  a  pamphlet 
recently  published  by  B.  L.  Worcester. 

[Coffee  consumption  and  modes  of  grindincr  in  foreign  coontries],  J.  B. 
Osborne,  W.  H.  Gale,  A  Halsteab,  H.  L.  Washington,  E.  L.  Adams,  and  W. 
Dawson,  Je.  (DaUy  Cons,  and  Trade  Rpis,  [U,  8,'\,  17  (1914),  No.  I4I,  pp.  1S42- 
1646). — Data  are  given  regarding  the  extent  of  consumption  and  the  various 
methods  of  grinding,  with  special  reference  to  the  introduction  of  electric  coffee 
grinders  into  France,  Greece,  England,  Ireland,  and  Argentina. 

Tea,  A.  McGill  (Lab.  Inland  Rev.  Dept,  Canada  Bui,  287  (1914),  pp.  15). — 
Data  are  given  regarding  the  examination  of  149  samples  of  tea.  Most  of  the 
samples  yielded  more  than  the  30  per  cent  extractive  required,  many  of  them 
giving  from  36  to  40  per  cent  "  Facing  is  indicated  in  13  samples,  but  is  so 
slight  as  to  be  disregarded  from  the  point  of  view  of  harmfulnes& 

"  On  the  whole,  this  report  may  be  taken  to  prove  that  there  is  no  noteworthy 
adulteration  of  tea  in  Canada." 

Temperance  beveragres  or  soft  drinks,  A  McGill  (Lab,  Inland  Rev.  Dept. 
Canada  Bui.  280  (1914) r  PP-  21), — ^Data  are  given  regarding  the  inspection  and 
analysis  of  150  samples,  collected  in  the  various  districts  of  Canada. 

[Water  for  drinking  and  cooking  purposes  sopplied  to  ships]  (Pub,  Health 
Rpts,  [U.  8.},  29  (1914),  No,  24,  p.  i^85).— An  amendment  to  the  quarantine 
regulations  forbids  the  furnishing  of  ships  with  polluted  water  for  cooking  or 
drinking  purposes. 

Water  for  cooking  and  preserving  purposes,  J.  C.  Smith  (Pure  Products, 
10  (1914) f  ^0.  7,  pp.  S51-S54). — In  this  article  the  author  presents  data  showing 
the  condition  of  a  number  of  samples  of  water  used  in  canning  factories,  and 
emphasizes  the  necessity  for  the  purity  of  such  supplies,  both  from  the  stand- 
point of  freedom  from  spore-forming  bacteria  and  of  chemical  impurities  such 
as  traces  of  iron,  manganese,  ammonia,  or  hydrogen  sulphid. 

Beport  of  the  committee  on  sanitation  (Nat,  Canners  Assoc,  Ann.  Conv.,  7 
(1914),  pp.  7). — ^Among  the  subjects  considered  are  the  sanitation  of  the  build- 
ing site  and  grounds,  buildings,  water  supply,  and  similar  topics,  as  well  as 
personal  hygiene  of  the  employees. 

Sanitation  of  canning  factories  (In  A  Complete  Course  in  Canniny,  Batti- 
more,  Md.,  1914,  S,  ed,,  pp,  25-26;  Pure  Products,  10  (1914),  No,  6,  pp,  274- 
277).— See  above.  Digitized  by  ^OOgie 
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[Pood  inspection  work],  W.  B.  Bakney  {lotoa  Dairy  €Md  Food  Com,  BuL 
9  {1914),  pp.  47).— This  report  contains  general  data  regarding  a  number  of 
pore  food  topics.  Information  is  also  giy^i  regarding  the  inspection  of  a 
nnmber  of  fbod  establishments  and  the  examination  of  several  samples  of  food 
products. 

Dnnn'8  pure  food  and  drag  legral  manual,  edited  by  G.  W.  DuivN  {New  York, 
1912,  pp.  XXVI'\'2S47),'—A  compilation  of  the  federal  and  state  laws  relating  to 
food  and  drug  controL 

The  froit  and  vegetable  ftannlTig  industry  of  New  Jersey — season  of  1912 
{Ann.  Rpt,  Bur.  Staiis.  Labor  and  Indus.  N.  J.,  S6  {191S),  pp,  i65-i74).— Statis- 
tical data  are  reported  and  discussed. 

The  farm  kitchen  as  a  workshop,  Anna  Babbows  ( XJ.  B.  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmers' 
BtU.  607  {1914),  pp.  20,  figs.  6). — Such  subjects  are  discussed  in  a  general  way 
as  the  relation  of  the  kitchen  to  other  parts  of  the  house;  the  size  of  the 
kitchen ;  the  finishing  of  floors,  walls,  and  celling;  lighting,  ventilating,  and  heat- 
ing; porches  and  screening;  permanent  equipment  of  the  kitchen;  and  the 
kitchen  as  a  laundry.  Particular  attention  is  givea  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
kitchen  stove,  cooking  table,  and  other  kitchen  equipment,  so  that  the  Journeys 
more  frequently  made  in  doing  the  kitchen  work  are  short  The  importance  of 
adequate  equipment  is  pointed  out  and  suggestions  made  for  labor-saving  equip- 
ment and  expedioits. 

Blectric  cooking  and  heating,  V.  Nightinqall  {Ausi,  Min.  Standard,  48 
{1912),  Nos.  1245,  p.  280;  1246,  p.  305;  1247,  p.  328;  1248,  p.  350,  fig.  i).— This 
paper  deals  somewhat  at  length  with  the  factors  upon  which  economical  electric 
cooking  depends,  and  especially  with  the  development  of  the  hot  plate  and  the 
electric  oven.  Nlchrome  is  recommended  as  the  most  satisfactory  material  for 
the  wires  and  green  Australian  mica  as  the  best  material  for  the  Insulator  and 
support  in  the  manufacture  of  the  heating  units. 

The  author  emphasizes  the  necessity  for  securing  simplicity  in  operation  of 
electric  cooking  devices  and  the  need  of  providing  some  device  for  protecting 
them  against  bumouta  For  the  latter  purpose  he  recomm^ds  a  bulb  lamp  of 
dear  glass,  placed  in  parallel  with  the  circuit  at  the  wall  plug. 

Slag  wool  and  flaked  mica  are  recommended  as  the  best  thermal  insulators  for 
oven  construction,  the  greatest  thermal  efficiency  being  obtained  when  the  sides 
and  bottom  of  the  oven  were  provided  with  Si  in.,  the  top  with  4i  in.,  and  the 
door  with  4i  in.  of  lagging.  All  thick  iron  parts  in  the  interior  of  the  oven 
should  be  replaced  by  sheet-iron  frames. 

It  is  recomm^ided  that  the  oven  be  equipped  with  a  thermostat.  A  descrip- 
ti<m  is  giv^  of  a  mercury  thermostat  which  gave  great  satisfaction. 

If  electric  hot  plates  are  heated  too  rapidly,  stews,  etc,  burn.  Therefore,  the 
use  of  specially  designed  quick-heating  kettles  for  boiling  water  is  recommended. 
The  suggestion  is  advanced  that  water  could  be  heated  during  the  night  when  the 
current  consumption  is  low,  and  stored  In  insulated  tanks  for  use  during  the 
daytime. 

The  American  waiter,  J.  B.  Goins  {OMcago^  1908,  2.  ed.,  rev.  and  eiU.,  pp. 
152,  figs.  44). — ^While  this  book  is  intended  primarily  for  the  instruction  of 
waiters  in  hotels  and  restaurants,  it  contains  a  great  delEil  of  information  con- 
cerning the  arrangement  of  the  table,  care  of  equipment,  preparation  of  food 
for  the  table,  and  service,  which  would  prove  valuable  to  the  housewife. 

Experimental  domestic  science,  R.  H.  Jones  {Philadelphia,  pp.  IX'\'235, 
figs.  75).— This  book  deals  with  physics  and.chemistry  as  applied  in  the  house- 
hold. It  has  been  the  author's  purpose  either  to  Illustrate  scientific  principles 
by  numerous  simple  experiments  which  may  be  easily  performed  and  in  most 
cases  require  the  use  only  of  kitchen  utensils  and  commodities  or  to  draw  illus- 
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trations  from  everyday  experiences.  Among  the  subjects  treated  somewhat  at 
length  are  the  chemistry  and  physics  of  cooking,  bread  making,  and  cleaning. 
In  one  chapter  a  number  of  popular  domestic  misnomers  and  fallacies  are  ex- 
plained or  dlfiq;>roYed. 

The  history  of  dietetics,  J.  B.  Nichols  (Pop,  8ci,  Mo,,  8S  {1915),  No.  5,  pp. 
417-427). — Interesting  historical  data  are  summarized. 

Concerning  modem  food  reforms,  M.  Rubnkb  ( tJber  modeme  Emdhrangsre- 
formen,  Munich  and  Berlin,  1914.  PP*  SS;  a&«.  in  Zentbl,  Physiol,,  28  {1914)* 
No.  6,  pp.  S50,  551). — ^The  author  examines  critically  some  of  the  modem 
theories  of  diet  reform  particularly  a  protein  diet  He  holds  that  the  older 
dietary  standards  with  larger  amounts  of  protein  are  more  desirable. 

Protein  metabolism  after  hanger  and  the  absorption  of  greater  quantities 
of  protein  slTuilar  to  and  different  from  body  protein,  G.  G.  L.  Wolf  (Biochem* 
Ztschr,,  65  {1914),  No.  1,  pp,  58-75). — Experiments  are  reported  in  which  a 
laboratory  animal  (a  dog),  which  had  previously  been  fasting,  was  maintained 
for  eight  days  upon  a  diet  of  beef  heart  After  another  fasting  period  of  eight 
days,  the  dog  was  then  fed  for  a  period  of  eight  days  upon  dog  flesh.  The  results 
indicate  a  greater  absorption  of  food  material  from  the  diet  of  dog  flesh  than 
from  that  of  beef  heart,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  author  support  the  contention 
that  the  individual  proteins  of  the  body  are  better  utilized  than  foreign  proteins. 

The  protein  requirement  and  the  price  of  meat,  Decker  {Miknchen.  Med. 
Wchnschr,,  61  {1914),  No.  16,  pp.  870^^2)  .—The  work  of  the  principal  advocates 
of  a  low  protein  diet  is  here  sunmiarlzed  from  the  standpoint  of  health  and 
economy.  The  author  concludes  that  the  minimum  dally  protein  requirement 
for  a  man  not  engaged  in  hard  manual  labor  should  be  60  gm.,  one-third  of 
which  should  consist  of  vegetable  protein. 

Family  budgets  of  Danish  workingmen's  families. — 1^  Workers  in  cities; 
H,  Workers  in  rural  districts;  III,  Farmers  {Danmarks  Statis.  Meddel.,  4* 
ser.,  40  {1912),  pt.  1,  pp.  115;  40  (1915),  pt.  2,  pp,  77;  40  (1914).  pt,  5,  pp. 
175). — ^A  large  amount  of  data  are  given  regarding  the  income  and  expenses  of 
a  number  of  families  In  each  group. 

The  care  and  feeding  of  children,  Mabt  E.  Fbatseb  (Winthrop  Norm,  and 
Indus.  Col.  8.  C.  Bui.,  7  {1914),  No.  5,  pp.  56,  figs.  9). — Clothing,  care,  and  feeding 
of  infants  and  similar  topics  are  discussed.  Recipes  are  included  as  well  as 
directions  for  modifying  milk. 

How  to  keep  your  baby  well  {Washington,  D.  0.:  Health  Dept.,  1914,  pp. 
7). — ^Advice  Is  given  regarding  the  feeding  and  clothing  of  Infants  and  similar 
topics. 

Some  principles  of  infant  feeding,  H.  L.  K.  Shaw  (Mo.  Bui.  Nf  Y.  State 
Dept.  Health,  50  {1914),  No.  5,  pp.  15^-156,  fig.  i).— A  brief  digest  of  data. 

Adaptation  of  the  gastric  Juice  to  the  coagulation  and  digestion  of  milk 
in  the  case  of  nurslings,  L.  Gaucher  (Compt,  Rend,  800,  Biol.  [Paris},  76 
{1914),  No.  9,  pp.  589,  590). — Experiments  are  reported  in  which  some  of  the 
children  were  breast-fed,  others  fed  upon  cows'  milk,  while  still  another  portion 
received  a  mixed  diet 

From  the  results  of  his  experiments,  the  author  concludes  that  the  gastric 
Juice  is  capable  of  adapting  Itself  to  the  method  of  feeding  to  which  It  is  sub- 
jected. In  the  case  of  artificial  feeding,  the  quantity  of  gastric  Juice  secreted 
was  greater  than  In  the  case  of  breast  feeding. 

Practical  study  of  goat's  milk  in  infant  feeding  as  compared  to  cow's  milk, 
D.  H.  Shebman  and  H.  R.  Lohnes  (Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  62  {1914),  No.  25, 
pp.  1806,  1807). — Experimental  data  and  clinical  observations  are  reported,  but 
no  definite  conclusions  are  drawn.  Examination  of  the  stomach  contents  after 
test  meals  showed,  In  general,  a  slower  digestion  of  the  cow's  milk  with  the 
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fonnatlon  of  smaller  and  more  flocculent  cards  than  in  the  case  of  the  goat's 
milk.  In  the  case  of  16  clinical  obserrations,  12  cases  gained  more  rapidly 
upon  modified  cow's  milk  while  4  gained  more  rapidly  upon  mocUfled  goafs 
milk. 

Is  iMlisliad  rice  plus  vitamin  a  complete  foodf  C.  Funk  {Jour.  Physiol.,  48 
il9U),  No.  ZSy  pp.  inS8-£^).— Feeding  experiments  with  birds  are  reported  in 
which  was  studied  the  effect  of  adding  the  ritamin  fraction  from  yeast  to  a 
diet  of  polished  rice.    The  author  draws  the  following  conclusions : 

"The  experiments  show  concluslTely  that  polished  rice  and  ritamin  con- 
Btitote  a  complete  food. 

"  Tbi&ce  is  no  justification  at  the  preset  moment  to  accept  the  necessity  of  two 
different  Tltamins,  one  for  curing  the  nervous  symptoms  and  one  for  mainte- 
nance of  body  weight 

"  The  Titamin  fraction  used  in  the  above  experiments  being  ^tir^  free  from 
phoqdionis  we  are  Justified  in  saying  that  the  physiological  importance  ascribed 
in  late  years  to  lipoids  and  substances  soluble  in  lipoid  solvents  as  regards 
their  bearing  on  d^ciency  diseases  must  not  be  attributed  to  lipoids,  but  to 
Titamins  which  are  acdd^itally  extracted  in  the  same  iHrocesa" 

The  vitamins,  P.  Q.  Stiles  {8oi,  Amer.  Bup^  77  {19U),  No,  2008,  p.  420),— 
A  digest  of  data. 

Herve  de^reneration  in  fowls  fed  on  nnhusked  rice  (Falay),  R.  B.  Qibson 
and  ISABELO  Conckpcion  (PhUippine  Jour.  8oL,  Sect.  B,  9  (1914) *  No.  i,  pp. 
119-128,  pis.  1), — ^The  results  obtained  by  the  authors  seem  to  indicate  that 
"  the  substitution  of  rough  rice  for  the  polished  artlde  can  not  be  completely 
protective  against  beri-beri  in  all  individuala  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  this 
substitution  has  not  practically  eliminated  beri-beri  where  it  has  been  under- 
taken or  that  the  use  of  rice  polishings  is  not  without  great  therapeutic  valua 
But  in  view  of  the  accumulated  evidence,  we  can  say  that  the  addition  of  other 
foodstuffs  to  a  diet  of  unpoli^ed  rice  is  essential  to  meet  the  normal  nutritive 
requirements  of  the  body." 

The  etiologry  of  pellagra,  J.  Goldbxboeb  (Puh,  Health  Rpts,  [U,  £f.L  29 
{1914),  No.  26,  pp.  168S-1686). — The  epidemiological  observation  that  nurses  and 
att^idants  in  institutions  where  there  are  numerous  cases  of  this  disease  are 
thonselves  exempt  from  it  may  be  explained,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author, 
by  the  difference  in  diet  It  is  pointed  out  that  pellagra  is  distinctly  rural  and 
generally  associated  with  poverty.  It  has  previously  been  shown  by  studies 
of  institutional  dietaries  and  dietaries  of  rural  regions  that  cereals  make  up  a 
much  greater  portion  of  the  dietaries  of  the  poorer  classes  than  of  the  more 
w^-to-do,  and  while  the  author  does  not  believe  that  the  consumption  of  com 
or  com  products  is  necessary  for  the  development  of  pellagra,  he  believes  that 
the  presence  of  cereals  and  vegetables  in  too  great  a  proportion  in  the  diet  is 
objectionable.  In  conclusion,  he  urges,  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  as  to  the 
tme  cause  of  the  disease,  a  "reduction  In  cereals,  vegetables,  and  canned 
foods  that  enter  to  so  large  an  extent  into  the  dietary  of  many  of  the  people 
in  the  South  and  an  increase  in  the  fresh  animal  food  component,  such  as 
fresh  meats,  eggs,  and  milk." 

The  degree  of  metabolism  in  various  kinds  of  work,  G.  Bboseb  {Natur- 
toigtenschaften,  2  {1914),  No.  2S,  pp.  558-562). — ^Experimental  data  are  reported, 
most  of  which  have  been  noted  from  another  source  (E.  S.  R.,  81,  p.  561). 

A  micro-respiration  apparatus  and  some  of  the  studies  made  with  it  of 
the  temperature-metabolism  curve  of  insect  pupsd,  A.  Kbooh  {Biochem. 
Zt9chr.,  62  {1914),  No.  S-4,  pp.  266-279,  figs,  5)  .—In  this  article  is  described  a 
micro-respiration  apparatus  which  consists  essentially  of  a  modified  apparatus 
for  differential  blood  gas  analysis  of  the  Barcroft  type. 
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Stock  feeding,  W.  H.  Dalbtmple  (Louisiana  Bias.  Bui.  U8  (1914),  pp.  5- 
56). — This  bulletin  gives  general  Instructions  on  the  balancing  of  rations,  feed- 
ing standards,  computing  of  rations,  and  systems  of  feeding,  and  includes  tables 
giving  the  composition  and  digestibility  of  the  principal  feeding  stuffs^  sample 
rations,  etc. 

PftlUe  flnne  grass,  S.  M.  Tbaot  (Louisiana  Bias.  Bui.  W  (1914),  pp.  S^7). — 
A  preliminary  reconnolssance  survey  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry  of  this  Department  and  the  Louisiana  Conservation  Ck>mmis8ion  indi- 
cated an  acreage  in  the  State  of  nearly  2,000,000  acres  of  paille  flnne  grass 
(Panicum  hemitotnum) .  Analyses  given  show  a  proton  content  which  varies 
from  5.94  per  cent  to  9.87,  carbohydrates  from  41.21  to  45.58,  fat  from  1.49  to 
2.22,  fiber  from  31.89  to  89.55,  and  ash  from  4.46  to  6.26.  The  high  protein 
content  makes  it  especially  adaptable  to  stock  feeding,  and  it  is  used  widely 
by  the  planters  and  stock  growers  in  southern  Louisiana,  who  have  found  that 
steers  may  be  fattened  in  six  months  without  having  received  any  grain  feed, 
the  pasture  alone  being  sufllcient  to  put  the  animals  in  good  marketable  condi- 
tion. As  a  hay  it  is  preferred  to  timothy  and  is  deemed  nearty  equal  to  alfklfa 
hay  in  nutritive  value. 

Coconut  meal,  J.  B.  Lindsey  (Masiochusetu  8ta.  Bui.  155  (1914),  pp.  182- 
190). — ^The  composition  of  coconut  meal  used  in  these  experiments  was  as 
follows :  Water  9,  protein  19.85,  fat  9.12,  extract  matter  48,  fiber  a64,  and  ash 
5.89  per  cent  In  digestion  experiments  with  two  sheep  the  following  coefli- 
cients  of  digestibility  were  obtained :  Protein  90,  fat  100+,  extract  matter  87, 
fiber  28,  and  ash  64  per  cent  Gluten  feed  contains  about  100  lbs.  more  digesti- 
ble nutrients  per  ton  than  the  coconut  meal.  The  coconut  meal  contains  88.4 
therms  of  net  available  energy  and  the  glutei  feed  82.7  therms,  the  difference 
being  due  to  the  higher  percentage  of  fat  in  the  former. 

In  feeding  experiments  with  10  dairy  cows,  in  which  hay  and  wheat  bran 
constituted  the  basal  ration  and  gluten  feed  and  coconut  meal  the  supplement- 
ary feeds,  substantially  the  same  results  in  milk  yield  and  sli^tly  more  butter 
fat  were  obtained  from  the  coconut  meal  than  with  the  gluten  feed  ration.  In 
amounts  of  from  8  to  4  lbs.  daily  per  head,  coconut  meal  is  considered  to  be  a 
desirable  dairy  feed. 

Kafir  for  feeding,  Q.  K.  Hicldbb  (Kansas  8ta.  Bui.  198  (1914),  pp.  6S7-6S2). — 
In  experiments  conducted  at  the  Fort  Hays  substation,  four  lots  of  beef  cows 
wintered  during  a  100-day  period  were  fed  a  daily  ration  as  follows:  Lot  1, 
Kafir  com  fodder  27.2  lbs.,  wheat  straw  10.28,  and  cotton-seed  cake  1;  lot  2, 
Kafir  com  silage  85.63,  wheat  straw  14.2,  cotton-seed  cake  1 ;  lot  8,  Kafir  com 
stover  25.6,  wheat  straw  10.79,  cotton-seed  cake  1 ;  and  lot  4,  Kafir  com  silage 
20.05,  wheat  straw  17.18,  cotton-seed  cake  1,  costing  $9.91,  $6.80,  $5.61,  and  $4.44, 
respectively,  per  cow.  Average  dally  gains  were  made  of  0.5,  1.84,  0.85,  and 
0  56  lbs.  per  cow.  The  estimated  value  of  Kafir  com  silage  was  $2.66,  Kafir  com 
fodder  $5.00,  and  Kafir  com  stover  $8.00  per  ton.  The  yields  of  the  feeds  were 
Kafir  com  silage  8.5  tons  per  acre,  Kafir  com  fodder  8  tons,  and  Kafir  com 
stover  2  tons. 

Five  lots  of  10  beef  steers  each,  wintered  at  Manhattan  during  a  100-day 
period,  were  fed  as  follows:  Lot  1,  com  silage  and  cotton-seed  meal;  lot  2, 
Kafir  com  silage  and  cotton-seed  meal ;  lot  8,  sweet  sorghum  silage  and  cotton- 
seed meal;  lot  4,  com  silage  and  alfalfa  hay;  and  lot  5,  com  stover,  fibelled 
com,  and  alfalfa  hay.  Average  daily  gains  were  made  per  head  of  1.5,  1.62, 
1.58,  1.5,  and  1.62  Iba,  respectively,  and  costing  $5.50,  $5.50,  $5.49,  $5.75,  and 
$5.96,  respectively,  per  head. 
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From  extensive  hog-feedlng  tests  at  Fort  Hays  it  was  concluded  that  "  it  is 
more  profitable  to  full-feed  bogs  of  medium  age  and  weight  (125  Iba)  for  a 
short  period  (75  days)  than  to  full-feed  old  or  very  young  hogs  for  a  long 
period.  Hogs  following  cattle  require  less  grain  than  when  fed  in  separate 
pais,  even  though  the  cattle  are  fM  ground  grain.  The  addition  of  a  few  sugar 
beets  to  a  Kafir  com  ration  is  advisable.  It  reduces  the  amount  of  grain  and 
the  cost  per  pound  of  gain  while  it  increases  the  average  daily  gain  of  the  hogs. 
Kafir  com  and  milo  maize  wh^i  fed  with  the  proper  concentrates  are  satisfac- 
tory feeds  for  fatt^iing  hogs." 

A  brief  review  of  other  tests  (E.  S.  R.,  30,  p.  560)  is  also  given. 

Baising:  axid  fattening  beef  calves  in  Alabama,  D.  T.  Grat  and  W.  F.  Wabd 
(Alabama  Col,  8ta.  Bui,  1T7  (1914),  pp.  71-8S,  flgi.  1?).— The  experiments  here 
reported,  were  made  in  cooi)eration  with  the' Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of 
this  Department,  and  are  in  continuation  of  earlier  work  (E.  8.  R.,  25,  p.  72). 
From  a  herd  of  80  grade  Aberdeen  Angus  cows  64  spring  calves  were  raised, 
which  ran  with  their  mothers  until  late  fall  when  they  were  weaned  and  pre- 
pared for  the  fattening  period.  When  the  calves  were  9i  months  old  they  had 
attained  an  average  weight  of  460  lbs.  and  cost  $14.36  each.  Ttiis  cost  includes 
the  cost  of  feed  for  both  cows  and  calves,  interest  on  money  invested,  rent  on 
pasture,  taxes^  depreciation  on  value  of  herd,  etc. 

Forty-nine  of  these  calves  averaging  456  Iba  each  were  placed  in  the  feed 
lot  in  January  and  fed  for  73  days,  receiving  daily  4.4  Iba  cotton-seed  meal, 
23.9  Iba  com  silage,  and  2.76  lbs.  broom-sedge  hay  per  head.  They  made  an 
average  daily  gain  of  1.37  Iba  per  {lead,  requiring  3.23  Iba  of  cotton-seed  meal, 
17.41  Iba  com  silage,  and  2.01  Iba  of  hay,  and  costing  7.31  eta  per  pound  of 
gain.  It  is  estimated  that  it  cost  3.61  cts.  per  pound  to  raise  and  fatten  the 
calvea    An  average  profit  per  head  of  $6.81  was  realized. 

▲  study  of  the  digrestibility  of  rations  for  steers  with  special  reference  to 
the  influence  of  the  character  and  the  amount  of  feed  consumed,  H.  W. 
MuicFORD,  H.  S.  Grindley,  L.  D.  Hall,  A.  D.  Emmett,  W.  E.  Joseph,  and  H.  O. 
Allison  {IJlinois  8ta,  Bui.  172  (1914),  PP-  2S5-285,  figs.  7;  a6«.,  pp,  5).— Four 
lots  of  two  2-year-old  choice  feeder  steers  each  were  fed  for  periods  of  three, 
four,  four,  and  four  weeks  each  with  transitional  periods  of  two  and  three 
weeks  between  each  jperiod,  as  follows :  Lot  1  maintenance  ration,  lot  2  main- 
tenance and  one-third  feed,  lot  3  maintmiance  and  two-thirds  feed,  lot  4  full 
feed;  tiie  steers  receiving  during  the  first  period  clover  hay,  ground  com,  and 
oil  meal  1:1:0,  second  period  1 : 3 ;  0,  third  period  1:5:0,  and  fourth  period 
1:4:1.  Digestion  and  metabolism  stalls  were  provided  and  the  feed  intake  and 
outgo  weighed  and  analyzed.  The  average  coefficients  of  digestibility  are  shown 
tQ  the  following  table : 

Coefficients  of  digestibility  of  protein,  fat,  and  carbohydrates  of  mixed  rations. 


Protein. 

Fat 

Carbohydrates. 

EJndofntian. 

Firat 
test 

See- 
ond 
teet 

Third 
test 

Foorth 
test 

Firat 
test 

Sec- 
ond 
test 

Third 
test 

Fourth 
test 

First 

test 

Sec 
ond 
test 

Third 
test 

Foorth 
test 

JWntoiance  ration... 
lUtaiteoaiicQ    ration 

Ifiintwwmce    ration 

.plQi  full  feed 

ATcrageofantests... 

P.rf. 
45.6 

44.5 

42.5 

4a5 
43.3 

P.rt. 

49.4 

53.4 

50.0 

44.7 
49.4 

P.et. 
52.7 

54.6 

51.1 

51.1 
52.4 

P.ct. 

7a3 

67.7 

66.7 

68.2 
68.2 

P.tf. 
73.6 

74.2 

72.2 

68.9 
72.2 

P.ct, 
79.0 

80.3 

80.0 

65.0 
76.3 

P.et, 
86.2 

84.7 

83.7 

63.4 
79.5 

P.ct. 

84.4 

82.9 

83.3 

80.6 
82.8 

P.ct. 
74.9 

71.7 

70.2 

67.5 
71.1 

P.ct. 
81.9 

75.6 

72.4 

68.7 
74.6 

P.ct. 
82.6 

79.4 

77.3 

74.1 

78.8 

P.ct. 
83.0 

8a4 

77.8 

79.1 
80.1 
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As  r^ards  the  influence  of  the  character  of  feed  consumed,  it  was  found  that 
the  digestibility  of  the  dry  substance,  protein,  fat,  and  carbohydrates,  of  a 
ration  consisting  of  clover  hay  and  ground  com  may  be  increased  f6r  steers  by 
decreasing  the  proportion  of  clover  hay.  The  same  constituents  of  a  ration 
consisting  of  clover,  ground  com,  and  linseed-oil  meal  1:4:1  are  more  digestible 
for  steers  than  those  of  rations  consisting,  respectively,  of  clover  hay  and 
ground  com  1:1,  1:3,  or  1:5. 

As  regards  the  influence  of  the  amount  of  feed  c<msumed,  it  was  found  that 
the  dry  substance  and  carbohydrates  of  a  ration. consisting  of  clover  hay  and 
ground  com  1 : 1  were  most  digestible  for  steers  when  the  ration  was  given  In 
amounts  Just  sufficient  for  maintenance,  and  gradually  became  less  digestible 
as  the  size  of  the  ration  was  increased  above  the  maintenance  requirements. 
The  dry  matter  and  carbohydrates  of  the  remaining  rations  were  also  most 
digestible  for  steers  when  the  rations  were  given  in  amounts  Just  sufficient  for 
maintenance,  but  in  these  cases  there  was  practically  no  difference  between  the 
coefficients  for  the  heavier  rations.  In  none  of  these  four  rations  did  the 
amount  of  feed  consumed  signiflcantly  influence  the  digestibility  of  the  protein 
and  fat 

Coefficients  of  digestibility  of  some  common  rations  for  swine,  W.  Dietrich 
and  H.  S.  Gbindley  {Illinois  8ta.  Bui.  170  (1914),  pp.  165-^01,  fig.  1;  aU.  pp. 
4). — In  two  sets  of  digestion  trials,  a  pair  of  year-old  barrows,  a  Berkshire  and 
a  Yorkshire  in  the  flrst  experiment  and  two  Berkshires  in  the  second,  were  fed 
during  6-  to  8-day  periods  on  various  combinations  of  feeds  and  amounts  of 
feed&  The  coefficients  of  digestibility  as  determined  directly  by  these  experi- 
ments are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Average  coefficients  of  digestibility  of  rations  hy  stfHne. 


Weight 
of  ration 

pounds, 

live 
weight 

Percentage  digested. 

Kind  of  ration. 

Dry  sub- 
stance. 

Protefai 
(N.by 
6.25).^ 

Fat. 

Total 
carbo- 
hydrates. 

Nitrogen 

free 
extract. 

Crude 
fiber. 

Oiptrnd  com  alone 

Ground  com  and  middlings  (1:1) 

Ground  com  and  red  dog  flour 

(2:1) 

Pound*. 
L83 
1.05 

1.83 

1.48 

1.00 

1.55 

L77 

.67 

Percent. 
87.7 
88.6 

87.0 

83.2 

80.4 

83.4 

80.0 

84.6 

Percent. 
79.3 
87.5 

83.6 

68.7 

84.6 

72.7 

85.6 

78.7 

PercenL 
71.3 
82.5 

55.0 

76.4 

80.6 

85.3 

68.0 

90.0 

PercenL 
9a7 

9a2 
9a2 

91.3 
89.5 
92.5 

80.0 

PercenL 
93.6 
92.9 

Percent 
31.8 
54.0 

Ground  com  and  tankage  (4:1 
to  6:1) 

92.4 

19.0 

Ground  com  and  pork  crack- 
lings (8.3:1  to  10.5:1) 

cracklings  (9:2.25:1  io  12:2:1). . 

Ground  com,  red  dog  flour,  and 
pork  crackftags  (20:10:1) 

Ground  com,  red  dog  flour, 
tankage,  and  pork  cracklings 
(4:l:l:t  to  10:2.7:2.6:1).. „..;.. 

It  is  concluded  that  "the  coeffici^ts  of  digestibility  obtained  for  a  single 
feed  by  calculation  from  the  data  obtained  for  a  combination  of  feeds  are  not 
reliable,  especially  when  the  single  feed  has  been  fed  in  comparatively  small 
quantities.  By  this  method  of  calculation  all  of  the  difference  between  the 
values  for  the  single  feed  and  the  corresponding  values  for  the  combined  feeds 
is  credited  to  the  single  feed,  whereas  it  is  probable  that  in  the  combined  ration 
each  feed  exerts  an  influence  upon  the  digestiibility  of  the  other." 

As  regards  the  Influence  of  one  ration  upon  another,  "  the  results  of  these 
experiments  indicate  that  the  coefficients  of  digestibility  of  one  feed  or  ration 
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may  be  increased  or  decreased  by  the  addition  of  another  feed  or  ration.  For 
example,  the  addition  of  pork  cracklings  to  rations  of  ground  com  alone,  ground 
com  and  tankage,  and  ground  com  and  red  dog  flour,  clearly  increases  the 
digestibility  of  the  dry  substance,  the  crude  protein,  and  the  crude  fat  of  the 
basal  rationa  On  the  other  liand,  it  seems  probable  that  the  addition  of 
tankage  to  a  ration  consisting  of  ground  com  al<Hie  decreases  the  digestibility 
of  the  dry  substance  and  the  crude  protein  in  the  basal  ration." 

As  regards  the  influence  of  quantity  of  ration,  "  there  la  a  significant  in- 
crease in  the  coefficients  of  digestibility  of  the  dry  substance,  the  crude  protein, 
and  the  total  cari>ohydrateB  of  a  ration  consisting  of  ground  corn,  red  dog 
flour,  tankage,  and  pork  cracklings,  when  there  is  a  reduction  of  26  per  cent 
in  the  dry  substance  consumed.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  no  significant 
dLfferences  in  the  coefficients  of  digestibility  for  the  nutrients  of  a  ration  con- 
slstlt^  ai^roximately  of  10  parts  of  ground  com  and  1  part  of  pork  cracldings 
when  fed  as  a  full-feed  allowance  and  in  amounts  equal  to  two-thirds  of  a  full- 
feed  ration." 

A  study  of  the  development  of  growing  pigs  with  special  reference  to  the 
influence  of  the  quantity  of  protein  consumed,  A.  D.  Emmett,  H.  S.  GBiin)LET, 
W.  E.  Joseph,  and  R.  H.  Williams  (Illinois  8ta.  BuL  168  (1914),  pp.  85-lSS, 
figs,  9;  ahs.,  pp.  4). — ^The  object  of  the  investigations  of  which  this  bulletin  is 
a  partial  report  was  to  determine  the  infiuence  of  different  quantities  of  protein 
upon  the  nutrition  of  young  growing  pigs  when  the  rations  were  supplemented 
with  an  ample  amount  of  calcium  phosphata 

Three  lots  of  four  51-lb.  Berkshire  pigs  were  fed  during  a  174-day  period  a 
ration  of  ground  com,  blood  meal,  and  calcium  phosphate,  all  the  pigs  receiving 
the  same  amount  of  com  protein  per  100  lbs.  live  weight,  lot  1  receiving  a  low 
protein  ratlcm  (0.32  lb.  of  digestible  protein  per  day  per  100  lbs.  live  weight), 
lot  2  a  medium  protein  ration  (0.7  lb.  digestible  protein),  lot  3  a  high  protein 
ration  (0.94  lb.  digestible  protein),  the  blood  meal  allowance  being  50,  80,  and 
86  per  cent,  respectively,  of  the  total  protein  received,  and  the  lots  receiving 
3.79,  4.28,  and  4.49  therms  of  metabolizable  energy,  and  11.09,  9.65,  and  8.73  gm. 
of  phosphorus  per  100  lbs,  live  weight  per  day.  The  pigs  were  fed  under  simi- 
lar conditions  and  each  pig  separately. 

A  slaughter  test  was  made  of  two  control  pigs  at  the  beginning  of  the  experi- 
ment and  of  pigs  of  each  of  the  three  lots.  At  the  close  it  was  noted  that  the 
pigs  of  the  low-protein  lot  were  unthrifty  and  underfed  and  that  three  had 
died.  The  number  of  leucocytes  in  the  blood  of  the  remaining  pig  from  lot  1 
was  possibly  somewhat  greater  than  those  of  the  other  lots ;  the  kidneys  of  the 
animal  were  distinctly  affected  with  chronic  parenchymatous  nephritis^  and 
were  smaller  in  length  and  width  than  those  of  the  pigs  of  the  other  lots,  and 
the  liver  was  abnormal.  The  dressed  carcass  was  shorter  in  length,  had  less 
fat  on  the  sides,  brisket,  and  flanks,  the  fat  and  lean  were  darker  in  color,  the 
fat  softer  and  the  marrow  lighter  in  color,  and  while  the  amount  of  fat  was  less 
the  amounts  of  lean  were  practically  equal.  The  weights  of  the  intestinal 
and  composite  t&tB  were  higher,  and  the  weights  of  the  leaf  fat,  blood,  stomach, 
kidneys,  offal,  and  miscellaneous  parts  lower  than  the  average  for  the  other 
k^ts. 

The  fasted  live  wei^ts,  the  net  live  weights,  and  the  weight  of  the  various 
cuts  varied  directly  with  the  live  weights  of  the  animals  when  slaughtered. 
In  the  weis^ts  of  the  skeleton,  the  respiratory  organs,  the  small*and  large  in- 
testines, and  the  organs  of  the  central  nervous  system,  the  corresponding  values 
for  the  three  lots  were  similar.  The  pig  on  the  low-protein  ration  had  the 
hitfiest  percentage  of  leaf  fat,  the  lightest  liver,  and  the  heaviest  skeleton. 
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In  none  of  these  values  were  there  any  significant  differences  between  lots 
2  and  3.  There  was  some  Indication  that  the  weight  of  the  heart  varied  in- 
versely as  the  amounts  of  protein  consumed. 

The  weights  of  the  bones  varied  practically  directly  with  the  live  weights 
of  the  animals.  There  was  little  difference  in  the  lengths  and  diameters.  The 
thicloiess  of  the  walls  of  the  leg  bones  and  the  marrow  spaces  were  in  propor- 
tion to  the  protein  fed,  the  low-protein  fed  pig  having  the  thinnest  wall  and 
the  largest  marrow.  The  breaking  strengths  and  the  moduli  of  rupture  of  the 
bones  of  the  pig  of  lot  1  were  lower  than  those  of  the  other  lots,  while  the 
average  value  for  the  section  moduli,  a  measure  of  the  distribution  of  the  bone 
materia],  indicated  that  the  structure  of  the  bones  was  not  affected  by  the 
amount  of  protein  consumed. 

It  is  concluded  from  these  observations  that  the  feed  allowance  given  lot  1 
was  not  sufficient  for  the  normal  nutrition  of  young  growing  pigs,  probably  be- 
cause the  ration  either  did  not  contain  enough  of  the  right  kind  of  protein  or 
did  not  yield  enough  energy.  The  allowance  given  lot  2  was  sufficient,  and  the 
.larger  protein  allowance  given  lot  3  exerted  but  little  apparent  influence. 

A  study  of  the  ash  content  of  growing  pigs  with  special  reference  to  the 
influence  of  the  quantity  of  protein  consumed,  R.  H.  Williams  and  A.  D. 
Emmett  (IllinoU  8ta.  BuL  169  {1914),  pp.  1S9-159;  a&a.,  pp.  S). — Continuing  the 
work  reported  above  by  a  study  of  the  ash  content  of  these  pigs,  it  is  concluded 
that  *'  variations  in  the  amounts  of  digestible  protein  consumed  from  0.32  to  0.94 
lb.  per  100  Iba  live  weight  per  day,  do  not  influence  significantly  the  percent- 
ages or  distribution  of  the  total  or  water-soluble  ash  in  the  bodies  or  the  parts 
of  the  bodies  of  growing  pigs.  The  total  ash  in  the  bodies  of  pigs  40  to  43  weeks 
old  is  distributed  among  the  parts  as  follows:  Somewhat  more  than  four-fifths 
in  the  skeleton,  about  one-ninth  in  the  boneless  meat  of  the  carcass,  and  about 
one-sixteenth  in  the  offal,  blood,  and  the  composite  of  the  jowl,  leaf,  and  in- 
testinal fats  combined.  Of  the  water-soluble  ash,  somewhat  less  than  three- 
fifths  is  to  be  found  in  the  boneless  meat  of  the  carcass,  about  one-third  in  the 
offal,  the  blood,  and  the  composite  of  the  jowl,  leaf,  and  intestinal  fats,  and 
about  one-twelfth  in  the  skeleton. 

''  The  percentages  of  total  ash  in  the  bodies  and  the  parts  of  the  bodies  of  pigs 
40  to  43  weeks  of  age  are  significantly  different  from  the  corresponding  percent- 
ages for  pigs  18  weeks  of  age.  The  offal  and  carcasses  of  the  younger  animals 
contain  practically  twice  as  much  as  those  of  the  older  pigs,  while  the  skeletons 
contain  only  about  three-fourths  as  much.  The  rations  of  the  total  ash  in  the 
boneless  meat  to  the  total  ash  in  the  skeletons  of  the  older  animals  are  also 
distinctly  different  from  the  corresponding  rations  for  the  younger  animals. 
As  the  pigs  become  older  the  ratio  of  total  ash  in  the  boneless  meat  of  the  car- 
cass to  total  ash  in  the  skeleton  decreases,  while  the  ratio  of  total  ash  in  the 
entire  body  to  the  total  ash  in  the  skeleton  remains  approximately  constant** 

A  bibliography  is  appended. 

A  study  of  the  phos^orus  content  of  growing  pigs  with  special  reference 
to  the  influence  of  the  quantity  of  protein  consumed,  R.  H.  Williahb  and 
A  D.  Emmett  (Illinois  Bta.  Bui,  171  (1914),  pp.  205-230,  figs,  5;  aha.,  pp.  4).— 
Continuing  the  work  reported  above  by  a  study  of  the  phosphorus  content  of  the 
pigs,  it  is  concluded  that ''  variations  in  the  amounts  of  digestible  protein  con- 
sumed, from  0.32  lb.  to  0.94  lb.  per  100  Iba  live  weight  per  day,  do  not  influence 
slgniflcantly  the  perc^itages  or  distribution  of  the  total,  the  water-soluble,  or 
the  water-soluble  inorganic  phosphorus  in  the  bodies  or  the  parts  of  the  bodies 
of  growing  pigs.  The  total  phosphorus  in  the  bodies  of  pigs  40  to  43  weeks  of 
age  is  distributed  among  the  parts  as  follows :  About  four-fifths  in  the  sk^eton. 
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oi^-iiinth  in  the  boneless  meat  of  the  carcass,  one-twentieth  in  the  offal  (in- 
dQdlng  blood),  and  one-four-hundredtb  in  the  composite  of  the  ]owl«  leaf,  and 
intestiiial  fats.  The  water-soluble  phosphorus  makes  up  about  seyen-t^iths  of 
the  total  phosphoms  In  the  boneless  meat  of  the  carcass,  two-thirds  of  that  in 
the  offal,  one-half  of  that  in  the  composite  of  the  jowl,  leaf,  and  intestinal  fats, 
one-ninth  of  tliat  in  the  ^lUre  body,  and  one-twentieth  of  that  in  the  skeleton. 
About  nine-t«iths  of  the  water-soluble  phosphorus  in  the  boneless  meat  of  the 
carcass,  seven-tenths  of  that  in  the  entire  body,  seven-eighths  of  that  In  the 
skeleton,  and  three-fourths  of  that  in  the  offal  Is  in  the  inorganic  fomt 

^  During  the  period  of  growth  from  the  time  pigs  are  18  weeks  old  (51  Iba 
live  weight)  until  they  are  40  to  43  weeks  old  (195  lbs.  live  weight),  the  per- 
centage of  total  phosphorus  in  the  skeleton  is  increased  about  one-half,  and 
that  in  the  entire  body  is  increased  about  three-twentietha  In  the  boneless 
meat  of  the  carcass  and  in  the  composite  of  the  Jowl,  leaf,  and  intestinal  fats, 
the  percentage  of  total  phosphorus  is  decreased  about  one-half.  The  perc^itage 
increase  of  the  phosphorus  is  458  per  cent  in  the  skeleton,  330  per  cent  in  the 
entire  body,  and  107  per  c^it  in  the  boneless  meat.  The  phosphorus  stored  in 
the  body  during  growth  is  equal  to  23  per  cent  of  the  total  phosphorus  con- 
sumed during  the  same  period  of  time." 
A  bibliography  is  appended. 

A  study  of  the  forms  of  nitrojren  in  growing  piffSy  with  special  reference 
to  the  influence  of  the  quantity  of  protein  consumed,  W.  E.  Joseph  {Illinois 
8ta.  Bui.  173  {19U),  pp.  289-317,  fig.  1;  abSi  pp.  5) .—Continuing  the  work 
reported  above,  a  study  was  made  of  the  average  distribution  of  forms  of  nitro- 
gen in  the  bodies  of  five  pigs  40  to  43  weeks  old.  In  the  boneless  meat  of  the 
dressed  carcass  the  percentages  of  total  nitrogen,  soluble  nitrogen,  protein 
nitrogen,  and  nonprotein  nitrogen,  were  as  follows :  2.018,  0.473, 1.863,  and  0.166, 
re^)ectlvely ;  in  the  bone  and  marrow  3.676,  0.383,  3.495,  and  0.181,  respectively ; 
and  in  the  entire  body  2.361,  0.562,  2.181,  and  0.18,  respectively.  In  the  blood 
there  was  3.036  total  nitrogen,  2.935  protein  nitrogen,  and  0.101  nonprotein 
nitrogen. 

It  is  concluded  that  "  variations  of  from  0.32  to  0.94'  lb.  per  100  lbs.  live 
weight  per  day  in  the  amounts  of  protein  consumed  by  growing  pigs  do  not 
seem  to  affect  the  nature  of  the  nitrogenous  mateirial  produced  during  growth. 
While  it  is  possible  that,  within  narrow  limits,  slight  variations  may  result 
from  differences  in  the  amounts  of  protein  consumed,  it  seems  much  more  prob- 
able that  variations  in  the  composition  of  the  nitrogenous  constituents  are  due 
to  causes  inherent  in  the  animal  itself  which  normally  are  independent  of  the 
character  of  the  feed  consumed.  Apparently,  under  given  experimental  condi- 
tions, the  only  way  in  which  the  Influence  of  these  individual  variations  may  be 
reduced  is  in  selecting  the  experimental  animals  carefully  and  including  a  con- 
siderable number  of  animals  in  each  group.  When  the  supply  of  protein  is  de- 
ficient either  quantitatively  or  qualitatively,  it  seems  that  only  the  amount  of 
the  body  protein  is  affected,  while  the  character  of  the  proteins  formed  in  the 
various  tissues  remains  unchanged." 

A  study  in  annual  egg  production  based  on  the  records  of  a  flock  of  seven- 
year-old  hens  and  their  progeny,  E.  D.  Ball,  G.  Turpin,  and  B.  Aldeb  ( Utah 
8ta.  Bui.  135  {1914),  pp.  3-44,  fl09.  3). — In  this  study,  based  upon  nearly  1,500 
records  of  six  flocks  of  single-comb  White  Leghorn  hens,  ranging  in  age  from 
sev^i  3rears  to  one  year  and  of  common  ancestry,  practically  unselected  as  to 
egg  production  but  severely  selected  for  vigor,  the  following  results  were 
obtained: 

The  average  productive  life  of  this  strain  of  fowls  appears  at  the  present 
time  to  be  about  four  years.    The  average  first  year  production  of  all  flocks 
73227*— No.  1—15 e 
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was  124  eggs.  The  average  second  year  production  was  exactly  the  same  as 
the  first,  while  the  average  of  the  third  year  was  only  one  dozen  less. 

The  normal  variation  in  first  year  flock  averages  of  this  strain  of  fowls  Is 
apparently  between  100  and  160  eggs,  the  second  year  between  105  and  140, 
and  the  third  year  between  100  and  130.  After  that  the  average  for  all  ages 
has  been  very  close  to  90  eggs  per  year.  There  appears  to  be  a  fairly  definite 
potential  laying  capacity  for  a  flock  of  this  strain  of  fowls  which  finds  expres- 
sion in  the  first  three  years.  The  total  production  of  a  flock  for  the  first  three 
years  appears  to  be  the  same  regardless  of  whether  the  first  j^ear  record  was 
extremely  high,  extremely  low,  or  medium  In  amount  Apparently  nearly  all 
of  the  longer-lived  hens  of  a  flock  will  lay  over  500  eggs ;  the  majority  of  them 
will  lay  over  600  or  700,  while  some  individual  records  running  from  800  up  to 
nearly  1,000  eggs  may  be  expected. 

Considering  only  hens  that  have  made  three  or  more  years'  records,  the  uni- 
formity of  the  three-year  averages  is  still  more  striking.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  highest  and  lowest  records  in  a  flock  has  averaged  170  for  the  first 
year  and  182  for  the  second  year.  In  flocks  making  low  flrst  year  records  the 
second  and  third  year  records  were  high  and  there  was  little  difference  In  pro- 
duction In  these  two  years  between  the  high  layers  and  the  low  layers  of  the 
flrst  year.  In  the  flocks  making  high  flrst  year  records  the  second  and  third 
years'  records  were  low  but  the  higher  layers  of  the  first  year  continued  to  be 
the  highest  producers  of  these  flocks  for  these  years.  The  10  hens  making  the 
highest  second  year*s  record  gave  a  higher  three-year  total  than  the  10  making 
the  highest  first-year  record.  More  hens  have  made  their  highest  year's  record 
after  the  first  year  than  during  that  year.  Three  hens  made  their  highest 
record  the  fifth  year.  Nearly  all  the  hens  In  these  flocks  whose  total  produc- 
tion has  been  extremely  high  have  made  low  or  only  medium  flrst-year  records. 

BYom  these  studies  it  appears  that  the  three-year  average  is  the  most  reliable 
index  of  the  value  of  a  given  individual. 

DAIET  FABMnro^DAiBTnra. 

The  comparative  efficiency  for  milk  production  of  the  nitrogen  of  alfalfa 
hay  and  the  com  grain. — ^Preliminary  observations  on  the  efFect  of  diuresis 
on  milk  seciretion,  E.  B.  Hart  and  G.  O.  Humphrey  (Jour,  Biol,  Chem,,  19 
(1914),  No.  1,  pp,  127-140,  figs,  S). — In  two  experiments  comparing  the  efficiency 
for  milk  production  of  the  nitrogen  of  alfalfa  hay  and  of  the  com  grain,  Hol- 
steln  cows  la  full  milk  were  fed  by  the  reversal  method  for  periods  of  four 
weeks  the  two  rations,  (1)  corn-meal,  gluten  feed,  and  com  stover,  and  (2) 
alfalfa  hay  and  cornstarch,  in  such  quantities  that  the  total  consumption  of 
alr-drled  matter,  total  therms,  total  nitrogen,  and  nutritive  ratios  were  approxi- 
mately alike  in  the  two  rations.  In  the  ^rst  experiment  the  digestive  nitrogen 
In  the  two  rations  was  closely  comparable  while  In  the  second  experiment  the 
nitrogen  intake  was  kept  at  a  higher  level  in  the  alfalfa  ration.  Records  were 
taken  of  the  nitrogen  balance,  milk  nitrogen,  and  urine  output 

"  The  data  Indicate  that  on  the  plane  of  Intake  used  the  nitrogen  of  alfalfa 
hay  is  as  effective  for  milk  protein  building  as  that  of  the  com  kemel.  The  acid 
amid  nitrogen  of  alfalfa  Is  very  low  in  amount,  constituting  about  1  per  cent 
of  the  total  nitrogen,  while  the  amino  acid  nitrogen  makes  about  10  per  cent 
of  the  total  nitrogen.  It  is  well  established  that  amino  nitrogen  has  nutritive 
value  and  that  of  alfalfa  hay  is  probably  not  an  exception.  Our  experiments 
give  no  indication  of  the  value  of  the  acid  amid  nitrogen.  The  real  nutritive 
value  of  the  nitrogen  of  roughages  should  rest  upon  the  nature  of  the  total  amino 
acid  content  derived  from  more  complex  proteins  and  preexisting  free  amino 
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adds  rather  than  npon  the  proportion  of  'amid'  nitrogen  as  found  by  the 
Stntzer  method. 

**  Alfalfa  hay  has  specific  diuretic  properties  and  its  ingestion  was  generally 
followed  by  a  marked  rise  ih  the  ontpnt  of  urine.  This  rise  in  renal  activity 
caused  a  depression  in  the  milk  flow  which  again  rose  in  volume  as  the  alfalfa 
hay  was  withdrawn  from  the  ration.  The  diuretic  stimulus  caused  in  some 
cases  a  shrinkage  in  volume  of  from  5  to  6  lbs.  on  a  flow  of  25  lbs.  dally. 
It  is  possible  that  this  diuretic  effect  is  due  to  salts  contained  in  the  hay,  yet 
the  possibility  of  the  presence  of  e^)eciflc  substances  of  organic  nature  is  not 
excluded.** 

Studies  on  the  bacterial  flora  of  various  prepared  feedstuffs  in  fresh  and 
fermented  condition,  with  especial  reference  to  their  influence  on  milk,  A. 
WiOGKB  {CenthL  Baku  [etc.],  2.  Aht,  U  U9U),  No.  IS,  pp.  i-252).— After  a 
ccmsideration  of  the  types  and  number  of  bacterial  flora  found  in  bran,  peanut 
meal,  and  sesame  meal,  the  author  reports  experiments  testing  the  influence  of 
the  inoculation  of  0.01  gm.  of  these  feeds  into  100  cc.  of  milk. 

In  both  the  fresh  and  fermented  stage,  this  inoculation  resulted  in  early  per- 
ceptible microscopic  changes  in  both  ordinary  consumers'  milk  and  in  sterilized 
mlllL  At  37*  C.  there  occurred  heavy  gas  development,  while  at  22**  and  at 
12*  the  change  was  not  so  perceptible.  In  sterilized  milk  at  12®  the  bacteria 
of  the  fluorescens  group,  except  the  lactic  acid  bacteria,  appeared  in  large  num- 
bers. The  results  of  these,  tests  agree  with  those  of  other  investigators  that  the 
Bacterium  guntheri  develops  better  in  fresh  consumers^  milk  than  in  sterilized 
milk.  In  sterilized  milk  the  inoculation  with  fresh  and  fermented  feeds  results 
in  the  development  in  general  of  a  richer  quality  of  microflora'^ than  under  simi- 
lar conditions  in  ordinary  inilk. 

Studies  on  two  and  three  milkings  per  day  of  milch  cows,  H.  Isaachsen, 
A.  Laum,  and  J.  Grande  {Ber.  Foringsforsoks  Btat,  Tforges  Landhrukshoiskole, 
IBIS,  pp.  n-SS;  abs.  in  ZmtU.  Agr.  Chem.,  42  (IBIS),  No.  10,  pp.  710,  7ii).-- 
These  tests  indicated  that  for  cows  giving  from  10  to  15  kg.  (22  to  33  lbs.)  of 
milk  per  day,  from  0.7  to  1  kg.  more  milk  could  be  secured  by  three  milkings 
per  day  than  by  two  milkings.  There  was  no  influence  upon  the  fat  percentage 
of  the  milk. 

Experiments  with  the  H^elund  milk  method  and  the  ordinary  good 
milking,  BL  Isaachsen  and  J.  Qbande  {Ber.  Foringsforsoks  Btat.  Norges  Land- 
JMrukshoiskole,  IBIS,  pp.  SJh47;  ahs.  in  ZentU.  Agr.  Chem.,  42  UBIS),  No.  10,  pp. 
Ill,  712). — Tests  of  the  Hegelund  method  of  milking,  consisting  in  a  manipu- 
lation of  the  udder  preliminary  to  milking,  indicated  but  little  advantage  of  this 
method  over  the  ordinary  good  milking  methods. 

Studies  on  the  fat  content  of  cows'  milk  in  various  stages  of  miDdng, 
H.  Isaachsen  (Ber,  Foringsforsoks  Stat.  Norges  Landbrukshoiskole,  IBIS,  pp. 
Jfi-^B;  ahs.  in  ZentU.  Agr.  Chem.,  42  (IBIS),  No.  10,  pp.  712-714).— -It  was  found 
that  tlie  percentage  of  fat  of  milk  may  vary  from  1  per  cent  at  the  l)eginning  of 
the  milking  to  10  per  cent  at  the  close ;  that  when  milk  is  taken  from  one-half 
the  udder  by  the  calf  the  tat  content  of  the  milk  of  the  other  half  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  entire  udder ;  that  the  content  of  dry  matter  is  fairly  constant  from 
day  to  day  except  when  there  are  large  changes  in  fat  content ;  and  that  the  con- 
tent of  fat-free  dry  matter  is  as  large  in  the  flrst  milking  as  in  the  last  portion. 

The  limits  of  error  in  milking  tests  at  intervals  of  one,  two,  and  four 
weeks,  B.  Mabtint  {Arb.  Deut.  Landto.  Oesell.,  No.  254  {IBIS),  pp.  27S2). — 
Daring  a  four-week  trial  of  a  milking  machine  with  20  cows  the  total  yields 
obtained  were  compared  with  those  obtained  from  weekly  tests.  Sampling  once 
in  four  weeics  gave  an  average  difference  in  milk  yield  of  ±10.7  per  cent,  of  fat 
±16.4;  and  a  maximum  diflterence  in  milk  yield  of  ±17.1,  and  of  fat  ±27.05 
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j^T  cent  From  this  it  Is  seen  that  large  variations  occur  during  a  four-we^ 
period,  thus  lowering  the  reliability  of  such  a  test  as  compared  with  one  taken 
weekly. 

Beview  of  milk  hygiene  investigrations  of  the  last  twelve  years,  W.  Ruul- 
MANN  iCentU.  Bakt.  [etc.],  1.  Aht.,  Orig.,  11  {191S),  No.  £-5,  pp.  165-182) -—The 
author  reviews  the  principal  chemical  and  bacteriological  tests  of  milk  and  milk 
products  that  are  of  practical  use  in  milk  hygiene  control. 

The  hygiene  of  the  transportation  of  animal-food  products  by  rail,  boat, 
and  wagon  in  the  United  States,  R.  M.  Chapin  {Trans.  15.  Intemat.  Cong. 
Hyg.  and  Demogr.  Washington,  5  (1912),  Sect.  7,  pp.  121-128)  .^An  account  of 
the  most  approved  methods  of  refrigeration  and  transportation  of  animal-food 
products  in  the  United  States,  and  a  plea  for  adequate  federal,  state,  and  mu- 
nicipal inspection  service. 

The  supply  of  milk  to  Indian  cities,  H.  H.  Mann  {Agr.  Jour.  India,  9 
(1914),  No.  2,  pp.  160-177). — ^The  author  attempts  to  show  the  deplorable  con- 
dition of  city  milk  supply  at  present  in  western  India,  the  difficulties  in  im- 
proving it,  and  the  methods  which  seem  to  offer  the  most  hopes  of  success. 

The  economic  problems  of  milk  distribution  in  their  relation  to  the  public 
health,  J.  R  Williams  (Trans.  15.  Intemat.  Cong.  Hyg.  and  Demogr.  Wash- 
ington, 5  (1912),  Sect.  7,  pp.  128-140). — The  author  cont^ids  that  the  economic 
aspects  of  milk  distribution  in  our  large  cities  are  probably  of  more  importance 
in  their  relation  to  public  health  than  the  purely  sanitary  problems.  A  study 
was  made  of  15  sections  of  the  city  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  each  containing  from 
100  to  700  homes,  and  each  section  differing  more  or  less  from  the  others  in 
wealth,  social  standing,  or  nationality.  It  was  found  that  the  poorer  classes 
use  less  milk  and  accordingly  buy  it  in  smaller  quantities,  and  that  the  use  of 
store  milk  and  condensed  milk  is  largely  confined  to  the  laboring  classes. 

Another  fact  noted  was  the  large  number  of  milkmen  going  into  each  district. 
It  is  claimed  that  at  the  present  time  half  of  what  the  consumer  pays  for  milk 
is  required  to  maintain  this  wasteful  system  of  distribution.  It  is  believed 
that  If  the  milk  supply  of  this  city  was  to  be  distributed  by  one  agency  properly 
organized  and  equipped,  a  saving  to  consumers  of  at  least  $500,000  yearly  could 
be  effected.  Likewise  the  present  system  of  distribution  is  held  responsible  for 
much  of  the  poor  milk  that  is  sold. 

It  is  suggested  that  cities  should  control  their  own  milk  supplies,  jx)  the  end 
that  the  people  may  have  pure,  wholesome  milk  at  a  minimum  cost 

Influence  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  on  the  constitution  of  milk  and 
butter,  F.  Bobdas  and  de  Raczkowski  (Ann.  Falsi/.,  7  (1914),  No.  68,  pp.  271- 
292). — It  was  found  that  the  fat  and  mineral  substances,  notably  the  chlorids, 
of  the  milk  of  cows  affected  with  foot-and-mouth  disease  were  materially  in- 
creased. There  was  no  material  modification  in  the  lactose  content,  and  the 
quantity  of  organic  phosphorus  in  the  milk  was  comparable  with  that  of  the 
normal  healthy  cow.  The  acidity  of  the  milk  was  not  altered.  It  was  noted 
that  the  influence  on  the  yield  was  not  marked,  the  first  day  there  being  a 
slight  increase,  with  a  gradual  diminution  thereafter.  Certain  of  the  milks 
appeared  viscous,  with  occasionally  a  reddish  coloration.  The  milk  may  be 
contagious,  pus  cells  and  pathogenic  bacteria  being  present  An  inoculation  of 
a  guinea  pig  confirmed  its  contagious  character. 

The  influence  of  the  disease  on  the  constitution  of  butter  appears  to  be  vari- 
able, some  butters  being  altered  in  constitution,  while  others  are  practically 
normaL    All  such  butters,  however,  should  be  considered  unmarketable. 

The  influence  of  Bacterium  lactis  acidi  upon  the  changes  caused  in  milk  by 
some  of  the  common  milk  micro-organisms,  C.  N.  Bbown  (Bpt.  Mich.  Acad. 
8ci.,  15  (191S),  pp.  71-7S).—lt  is  stated  that  the  growth  of  B.  lactis  addi  in 
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milk  may  be  either  stimulated  or  retarded  by  association  with  other  micro- 
organisms. Stimulation  in  both  rapidity  and  duration  occurs  if  in  the  medium 
are  present  some  acid-destroying  or  acid-retaining  compounds,  as  Insoluble  car- 
bonates, casein,  etc  A  factor  which  may  stimulate  the  growth  of  B.  lactU  actdi 
when  growing  in  association  with  liquefying  organisms  is  an  increased  supply 
of  food  made  arailable  by  the  proteolytic  changes,  as  for  example,  the  addition 
of  peptone. 

The  growth  of  most  of  the  organisms  commonly  found  in  milk  may  be  either 
stimulated  or  retarded  by  association  with  B.  lactis  addi.  '*  The  changes  caused 
in  milk  by  many  micro-organisms  in  pure  culture  are  greatly  retarded  or  pre- 
Tented  if  at  the  beginning  an  equal  number  of  B.  laciis  acidU  is  introduced ;  the 
organism  alone  producing  its  characteristic  changes  while  in  the  association  the 
changes  produced  are  those  characteristic  of  the  lactic  alone  If,  however,  the 
organism  is  given  a  lead  before  the  lactic  Is  introduced,  it  is  able,  usually,  to 
make  its  changes  detectable.  ... 

"  Changes  occurring  in  milk  as  a  result  of  the  assodatiye  growth  of  a  lactic 
with  another  organism  are  influenced  by  the  change  in  reaction,  the  accumula- 
tion of  metabolic  products  of  both  the  organism  and  the  lactic,  the  temperature 
of  growth,  the  accessible  supply  of  oxygen,  etc.  However,  the  hindrance  or 
encouragement  In  the  production  of  aizyms  offered  by  the  lactic  through  its 
metabolic  products  to  other  organisms  growing  in  association  is  a  factor  that 
can  not  be  overlooked." 

Blorized  milk,  Klunkeb  (Molk.  Zi{f,  [HUdesheim^,  28  (19U),  Nos,  SS,  pp. 
625,  626;  S4,  pp.  6S9,  640). — ^In  investigations  made  of  the  Lobeck  milk  sterili- 
ization  process  at  the  Institute  of  Hygiene,  University  of  Jena,  it  was  demon- 
strated that  the  apparatus  is  convenient  to  handle,  the  loss  of  milk  is  small, 
and  the  biorized  milk  is  equal  in  appearance  and  flavor  to  the  best  raw  milk. 
It  is  somewhat  less  easily  skimmed  than  raw  milk,  although  the  difference  is 
of  little  consequence.  The  original  enzyms  of  the  milk  are  not  influenced  by  the 
process  nor  are  the  proteins  altered.  Coagulation  is  less  rapid  but  is  not 
weakened.  The  germ  content  is  so  lowered  that  the  keeping  quality  of  the  milk 
is  greatly  increased,  and  the  disease-producing  germs  are  destroyed. 

Hilk  sterilization  by  electricity,  J.  B.  C.  Kebshaw  {Engin.  Mag*,  41  {1914), 
Ko.  6j  pp.  916-919,  fig.  1). — Experiments  on  the  effects  of  a  rapidly  alternating 
current  at  high  potential  in  milk  sterilization  showed  that  disease-producing  and 
milk-souring  bacteria  were  practically  destroyed  in  the  raw  product,  there  being 
a  reduction  in  the  total  number  of  bacteria  of  99.03  per  cent  The  chemical 
constitution  of  the  electrically  treated  milk  was  unimpaired  and  the  taste  was 
hi  no  way  altered,  l^e  milk  was  not  only  rendered  nonpathogenic  as  rega^ 
ordinary  bacteria,  but  in  two  cases  in  which  the  control  supply  was  tuberculous 
the  electrically  treated  milk  was  free  from  tubercle  bacilli  and  regarded  as  a 
satisfactory  food  for  inf^ts. 

Composition  of  Boquefort-cheese  fat,  J.  N.  Cubbie  {U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Jour. 
Agr,  Research,  2  (1914),  No.  6,  pp.  4^9-4^4)* — Comparing  the  composition  of  the 
fats  of  Roquefort  cheese  and  of  cow's  milk  it  was  found  that  the  Reichert- 
Meissl  number  of  the  cheese  t&t  ranged  between  25.64  and  29.62,  while  that  of 
cow's  milk  fat  was  27.27;  the  Polenske  number  between  5.55  and  6.25,  that  of 
cow's  milk  fat  2 ;  soluble  acids  of  5  gm.  of  cheese  t&t  expressed  in  cubic  centi- 
met^ni  of  tenth-normal  acid  between  88.8  and  41,  cow's  milk  fat  26 ;  and  insol- 
able  acids  of  cheese  fitt  between  laoi  and  19.2,  and  cow's  milk  fat  11.17.  The 
percentage  of  adds  in  the  t&ts  of  Roquefort  cheese  as  determined  and  of  cow's 
milk  as  reported  by  Browne  (B.  S.  B.,  11,  p.  615)  were  respectively  as  follows: 
Butyric  3.48  and  5.45,  caproic  4.73  and  2.09,  caprylic  0.58  and  0.49,  capric  aS 
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and  0.32,  laurlc  5.84  and  2.67,  myrlstic  11.36  and  9.89,  palmitic  28.53  and  38.61, 
stearic  1.91  and  1.83,  oleic  38.1  and  32.5,  and  dioxystearic  6  and  1. 

It  is  concluded  that  "the  differences  between  the  fat  of  typical  imported 
Roquefort  cheese  and  the  fat  of  cow*s  milk  are  not  great  enough  to  warrant  the 
exclusive  use  of  sheep's  milk  in  the  manufacture  of  this  type  of  cheese:  How- 
ever, it  is  evident  that  an  imported  cheese,  made  wholly  or  chiefly  from  shea's 
milk,  will  have  more  of  the  peppery  taste  than  a  cheese  of  the  same  ripeness 
made  from  cow's  milk." 

vetebhtabt  hebiciril 

The  anatomy  of  the  domestic  animals,  S.  Sissoi?  {Philadelphia  and  London^ 
1914,  2.  ed,  rev.,  pp.  930,  figs.  7i?5).— This  work  supersedes  the  author's  Text-book 
of  Veterinary  Anatomy,  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  81).  More  than  300 
new  and  original  figures  have  been  included,  many  changes  have  been  made  in 
the  nomenclature,  and  most  of  the  synonyms  have  been  dropped  or  rel^ated  to 
footnotes. 
•  Chemical  pathologry,  H.  Q.  Wells  {Philadelphia  and  London,  191J^  2,  ed. 
rev.,  pp.  616). — ^The  contents  of  the  second  edition  of  this  well-known  work, 
which  has  been  thoroughly  revised,  are  as  follows :  The  ch^nistry  and  physics 
of  the  cell;  enzyms;  the  chemistry  of  bacteria  and  their  products;  chemistry 
of  the  animal  parasites ;  phytotoxins  and  zootoxins ;  chemistry  of  the  immunity 
reactions ;  chemical  means  of  defense  against  nonprotein  i)oisons ;  inflammation ; 
disturbances  of  circulation  and  diseases  of  the  blood;  edema;  retrogressive 
changes  (necrosis,  gangr^ie,  rigor  mortis,  parencliymatous  degeneration) ;  retro- 
gressive processes — ^fatty,  amyloid,  hyalin,  colloid,  and  glycog^ilc  infiltration 
and  degeneration;  calcification,  concretions,  and  incrustations;  pathological 
pigmentation ;  the  chemistry  of  tumors ;  pathological  conditions  due  to,  or  asso- 
ciated with,  abnormalities  in  metabolism,  including  autointoxication;  gastro- 
intestinal autointoxication  and  related  metabolic  disturbances;  chemical  path- 
ology of  the  ductless  glands ;  uric  acid  metabolism  and  gout ;  and  diabetes. 

Handbook  of  the  pathogrenic  micro-organisms,  edited  by  W.  Koli£  and  A. 
VON  Wassebmann  {Handhiich  der  pathogenen  Mikroorganiamen.  Jena,  191S, 
2.  rev.  ed.,  vol.  2,  pts.  1,  pp.  792,  figs.  10;  2,  pp.  793-1561,  pi  1,  figs,  ii).— This  Is 
the  second  volume  of  the  second  edition  of  this  well-known  work.  The  first 
part  deals  with  Methods  for  Immunization,  including  the  Preparation  of  Anti- 
gens, by  M.  Ficker  (pp.  1-192) ;  ^  Methods  for  Producing  Antibodies,  by  M. 
Ficker  (pp.  193-241) ;  Antitoxic  Sera,  by  A.  von  Wassermann  and  M.  Wasser- 
mann  (pp.  242-295) ;  Bactericidal  Sera,  by  B.  Friedbei^er  (pp.  296-400) ; 
Bacterial  Tropins  and  Opsonins,  by  F.  Neuf^d  (pp.  401-482) ;  Agglutination, 
by  R.  Paltauf  (pp.  483-654) ;  Phagocsrtosis  and  Its  Experimental  Principles,  by 
E.  Metschnikoflf  (pp.  655-731)  ;  and  Precipitins,  by  R  Kraus  (pp.  732-792). 

The  second  part  considers  Hemolysins  of  the  Blood  Serums  (Cytotoxic  Sera), 
by  H  Sachs  (pp.  793-946) ;  Allergy  and  Anaphylaxis,  by  R.  Doerr  (pp.  947- 
1154) ;  The  Heredity  Problem  in  Immunity,  by  J.  Morgenroth  and  H  Braun 
(pp.  1155-1174) ;  The  Valuation  of  Protective  and  Curative  Sera,  by  R.  Otto 
and  K.  R  Boehncke  (pp.  1175-1240) ;  Colloids  and  Lipoids  in  Immunity,  by 
K.  Landsteiner  (pp.  1241-1300) ;  Leucocyte  Ferments  and  Antiferments,  by  G. 
Jochmann  (pp.  1301-1327) ;  Hematoxins  and  AntihematoxinB  of  Bacteria,  by 
B.  PHbram  (pp.  1328-1361) ;  Bacterial  Nudeoproteins,  by  A.  Lustig  (pp.  1362- 
1380) ;  Animal  Poisons  and  Their  Antitoxic  Serum  Therapy,  l^  A.  Calmette 
(pp.  1381-1406) ;  Animal  Toxins  and  Immunity  Research,  by  H.  Sachs  (pp. 
1407-1452) ;  Ricin,  Abrin,  and  Crotin,  and  Their  Antitoxhis,  by  M.  Jacoby  (pp. 
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1453-1468)  ;  Hay  Fever  Toxins  and  Hay  Fever  Serum,  by  0.  Prausnitz  (pp. 
1409-1498)  ;  and  Poisons  Producing  Fatigue,  by  W.  Weichardt  (pp.  149^1527). 
Animal  parasites  and  parasitio  diseases,  B.  F.  Kaufp  (Chicago,  1914,  S.  ed,, 
rec^  pp.  XVI-^BSa,  pis.  15,  figs.  Siy.-^A.  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  this 
wwk  (B.  S.  B.,  22,  p.  791). 

Vetetrinary  hygriene,  M.  Klihmeb  (Veterindrhygiene.  Berlin,  1914,  2.  ed.  rev. 
and  enL,  pp.  XII -{-509,  figs.  207). ^A.  second  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  tiiis 
work  (E.  S.  K.,  20,  p.  81). 

Text-book  of  sreneral  therapeatics  for  veterinarians,  K  FbOhneb,  trans,  by 
L.  A.  Kucnf  (Philadelphia  and  London,  1914,  pp.  X//+d0i).— This  is  an  EngUsh 
translation  from  the  fourth  revised  Crerman  edition. 

The  subject  is  taken  up  under  the  headings  of  the  history  of  therapeutics; 
general  therapeutics  of  diseases  of  the  organs  of  digestion  and  circulation ;  of 
fever ;  of  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  the  respiratory  apparatus,  the  urinary 
organs,  and  the  genital  organs;  of  the  glands  (diaphoretics  and  sialagogues) ; 
of  diseases  of  metabolism ;  of  diseases  of  the  eye  and  of  the  skin  and  mucous 
membranes;  drugs  that  kUl  parasites  (antiparasitics) ;  disinfectants  and  anti- 
septics; antidotes;  vaccination,  Immunization,  and  inoculation;  water  as  a 
renedy  (hydrotherapy);  massage;  electricity  as  a  remedy  (electrotherapy); 
bleeding;  general  therapeutics  of  the  organs  of  locomotion  (muscles,  tendons, 
nerves,  arttcnlations,  bones) ;  indifferent  remedies  (mechanicals) ;  and  air  as 
a  runedy. 

G.  St^han's  phaimacognostic  tables,  E.  Stabkb  (C  Stephanas  Pharma- 
kognostische  TabeUe.  Dresden,  191S,  4.  eni.  ed.,  pp.  ZZ/F+iPP).— This  edition 
deals  with  493  substances  used  as  drugs.  In  each  table  the  name  of  the  drug, 
its  habitat,  tbe  part  of  the  plant  or  animal  used,  and  its  usual  adulterant  (or 
drug  which  may  be  confused  with  it)  are  given. 

Some  notes  on  bacterin  therapy,  F.  M.  ScHomxD  (Amer.  Jour.  Vet.  Med.,  9 
(1914),  No.  2,  pp.  87-^1). — ^This  discusses  in  a  general  way  the  functions  of 
bacterins  in  chronic  infections  and  the  possibilities  and  limitations  of  bacterin 
therapy. 

The  problem  of  protein  anaphylaxis  with  especial  reference  to  the  prac- 
tical antisren  diagnosis  pro  foro,  H  Pfeiffeb  (Das  Problem  der  EtweissanO' 
phyla^ie  tnit  hesonderer  BerOcksichtigung  der  praktischen  Antigendiagnose  pro 
foro.  Festschrift  der  k.  k.  KarUFranzens-Universitat  in  Qraz  fur  das  Schuljahr 
1909-^10,  pp.  2S1,  figs.  7).— The  contents  of  this  book  deal  with  the  history  of 
uiaphylaxisi,  s^isitization,  and  preanaphy lactic  ph^iomena,  reinjection,  active, 
anU-,  and  passive  anaphylaxis  and  the  methods  of  measuriQg  the  anaphylactic 
immune  body,  the  significance  of  anaphylaxis  for  the  practical  differentiation  of 
proteins,  test  tube  experiments,  experim^ital  examples,  and  the  more  important 
literature  i)ertaining  to  anaphylaxla 

The  antifirenio  properties  of  globin  caseinate,  F.  P.  Gay  and  T.  B.  Robebtson 
(Jour.  Eitpt.  Med.,  17  (191S),  No.  5,  pp.  555-^-*i).— "This  study  of  globin  and 
its  compound  with  casein  (globin  caseinate)  shows  that  globin  fails  to  produce 
fixation  antibodies  in  rabbits  after  repeated  injections,  thus  agreeing  with  our 
o'wn  work  and  with  that  of  others  with  similar  histone  bodies  which  are  pri- 
marily toxic  Wh^i  globin  is  combined  with  casein,  however,  it  gives  rise  to 
antibodies  that  react  not  only  with  globin  caseinate  and  casein  but  also  with 
tlobin.  The  antibodies  in  antiglobin  casein  serum  are  apparentiy  separate,  one 
for  ^obin  and  one  for  casein.  In  other  words,  the  change  in  globin  undergone 
oa  combination  with  cas^n  has  apparently  rendered  it  antigenic. 

"  We  did  not  succeed  in  demonstrating  the  gaiesis  of  this  new  antigenic  prop- 
erty by  anaphylaxis  experiments. 
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"A  farther  investigation  of  similar  and  more  complex  combined  proteins  is 
Indicated  and  gives  promise  of  more  light  on  the  nature  of  biological  specificity." 

Negative  results  with  the  ninhydrin  reaction  as  a  test  for  amino  adds  in. 
the  serum  of  nephritics  and  others,  R.  M.  Peabcb  {Jour,  Amer.  Med.  Assoc, 
61  il91S),  No.  16,  pp.  1456,  i457).— Negative  results  were  obtained  with  the 
triketohydrindene  hydrate  reaction  (E.  S.  B.,  26,  p.  804)  with  a  total  of  47  sera 
obtained  chiefly  from  nephritics  and  pregnant  subjecta  "The  first  group  in- 
cluded acute  and  chronic  n^hrltls  with  and  without  edema,  uremia,  or  high 
blood  pressure;  the  second,  normal  pregnancy,  eclampsia,  and  vomiting  of 
pregnancy."  In  every  case  where  coagulable  protein  was  removed  by  Folin*s 
method  the  test  with  the  filtrate  was  negative. 

Biologry  of  the  colostrum  bodies,  E.  Thomas  {Ztachr.  KinderheUk.,  Orig.,  8 
(1913),  No.  4,  pp.  291-297,  pi.  i).— The  polymorphonuclear  and  mononuclear 
colostral  bodies,  amongst  them  the  eplthellal-llke  granular  bodies  (corps  granu- 
leux)  show  a  marked  phagocytic  power  toward  various  pathogenic  organlsma 
The  epithelial  nature  of  these  bodies  Is  contradicted.  The  mononuclears  and 
polymorphonuclears  show  almost  the  same  phagocytic  properties  and  the  former 
are  much  more  phagocytic  than  the  mononuclears  of  the  blood.  The  bacteria 
used  In  the  tests  were  staphylococci  and  tubercle  and  colon  bacilli. 

Influence  of  sodium  fluorid  on  the  animal  body,  P.  ScHWYzrat  (Biochenu 
Ztschr.,  60  (1914),  No.  1,  pp.  32-42;  aha.  in  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  63  {1914), 
No.  4,  pp.  323,  324). — Experiments  with  rabbits,  here  reported,  show  that  sodium 
fluorid  when  administered  steadily  even  in  small  doses  (1  mg.  per  day  or  less 
per  kilogram  of  body  weight)  causes  a  loss  of  lime,  chlorln,  and  fat  from  the 
bones.  Thus  fluorln  should  not  be  used  for  preserving  mashes  for  live  stock  or 
for  similar  purposes. 

Investigrations  on  ootton-aeed  meal  with  reference  to  its  toxic  action,  F. 
Fbieicann  (Untersuchungen  ilher  BaumtooUsamenmehl  mit  Beriiclcsichtigung 
seiner  toxischen  Wirkung.  Inaug.  Diss.,  UiUv.  Bern,  1909,  pp.  43). — ^The  symp- 
toms of  poisoning  which  result  from  feeding  cotton-seed  meal  are  said  to  be  due 
to  ptomaines  which  have  a  neurln-  or  muscarln-llke' action.  The  unsaturated 
fatty  adds  present  In  the  fat  extracted  from  the  meal  probably  have  some  rela- 
tion to  the  sum  total  of  the  toxic  action.  The  ptomaine  substances  are  probably 
formed  from  the  nitrogen-containing  components  of  the  lecithin  In  the  meaL 
Attempts  to  obtain  the  coloring  matter  present  in  the  ether  extract  In  suffici^it 
amounts  for  examination  were  unsuccessful. 

Chlor-xylenol-sapocresol  (Sagrotan),  a  new  disinfectant,  M.  Sohottklius 
(Arch.  Hyg.,  82  {191k),  No.  2,  pp.  76-96;  abs.  in  Rev.  Boot.,  4  (1914),  No.  2,  p. 
34)' — ^The  new  disinfectant  known  commercially  as  "Sagrotan"  Is  said  to 
represent  a  distinct  Improvement  In  disinfecting  value  over  lysol  and  other 
cresol  compounds,  its  germicidal  activity  being  somewhat  remarkable.  Sporlng 
cultures  of  anthrax  badlll  obtained  from  different  laboratories  were  destroyed 
within  24  hours'  exposure  by  a  2  per  cent  solution  of  the  disinfectant,  whereas 
some  of  the  strains  survived  after  the  cultures  had  been  exposed  to  a  5  per  cent' 
solution  of  phenol  for  28  daya  Satisfactory  results  were  obtained  in  other 
experiments  In  which  material  Infected  with  tubercle  bacilli,  typhoid  badlll, 
streptococci,  and  staphylococci  was  exposed  to  Its  action.  Feeding  experiments 
on  dogs  have  shown  that  Sagrotan  Is  less  toxic  than  other  cresol  compounds. 

The  bacteriological  standardization  of  disinfectants,  H.  G.  Hamilton  and 
T.  Ohno  (Amer.  Jour.  Puh.  Health,  4  (1914),  No.  6,  pp.  486-497,  pU.  2).— The 
authors  present  data  which  point  to  a  marked  variation  In  the  results  of  germi- 
cidal assays  by  the  Hygienic  Laboratory  method.^  Suggestions  are  made  as  to 
means  of  obtaining  uniform  results  in  the  standardization  of  dlsinfectant& 
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Some  notes  on  the  systematic  dipping:  of  stock,  C.  R.  Edmonds  and  L.  E.  W. 
Befan  {Rhodesia  Agr.  Jour.,  11  {19 H),  No.  7,  pp.  988-lOOS,  pi.  i).— A  goieral 
discussion  of  tlie  subject,  including  notes  on  the  biology  and  a  colored  diagram 
showing  the  stages  In  the  life  cycle  of  the  blue,  brown,  and  red-legged  ticks. 

Beport  of  the  civil  veterinary  department,  Assam,  for  the  year  1913-14; 
W.  Habbis  {Rpt.  Civ.  Vet.  Dept.  Assam,  IBIS-IJ^  pp.  :8+«5).— Hiis  report 
Includes  accounts  of  the  occurrence  and  treatment  of  diseases  of  animals,  pre- 
ventiTe  inoculations,  breeding  operations,  etc. 

Collected  xmpers  from  the  research  laboratory,  Parke,  Davis  db  Co.,  Detroit, 
Mich.  {Collected  Papers  Research  Lab.  Parke,  Davis  d  Co.,  Reprints,  1  {1913), 
pp.  V-^-tSJ,  figs.  55).^Tlils  deals  with  results  of  Investigations  conducted  chiefly 
In  the  laboratory  of  the  institution  named  above.  The  material  contained 
therein  which  is  of  Interest  to  veterinarians  and  agriculturists  has  been  reported 
from  the  current  literature. 

The  influence  of  low  temperatures  on  the  anthrax  badllas,  K.  Pofpb 
{ZXschr.  Fleis€^  i*.  MUchhyg.,  U  il9U),  No.  21,  pp.  485-489,  fig.  /).— ^The 
author's  investigations  show  that  the  virulence  and  reproductive  capacity  of 
the  anthrax  bacillus  In  meat  and  In  cultures  are  not  affected  by  exposure  to  an 
average  temperature  of  —16*  0.  (6'  F.)  for  two  weeks. 

Bursati,  J.  D.  E.  Holmes  {Mem.  Dept.  Agr.  India,  Vet.  8er.,  £  {1914),  No.  5j 
pp.  119-153,  pis.  5).^A  considerable  amount  of  confusion  exists  in  literature 
regarding  the  identity  of  bursati  in  India  with  leeches  in  America,  swamg 
cancer  In  Australia,  and  other  affections  described  as  summer  sore,  granu- 
lar dermatitis,  and  parasitic  fibromata,  etc.,  and  held  on  the  observations  of 
several  authors  to  be  connected  with  the  presence  of  nematode  embryos.  Bursati 
varies  In  most  clinical  aspects  from  these  affectlona 

"  There  is  not  sufBcient  evidence  to  prove  that  nematode  embryos  are  present 
In  bursati  lesions  or  that  the  bursati  sores  or  tumors  are  caused  by  such  em- 
bryos. There  Is  a  similarity  In  several  clinical  aspects  between  leeches  and 
bursati.  The  pres^ice  of  a  fungus  in  leeches  lias  been  recorded  by  several  ob- 
servers and  described  as  causal  agent  The  spores  and  mycella  of  a  somewhat 
similar  fungus  are  frequently  to  be  found  in  the  kunkur  and  tumors  of  bursati. 
The  presence  of  spores  and  mycella  In  the  bursati  tumors,  and  the  fact  that 
cultures  of  a  fungus  of  the  g^ius  Sporotrlchum  have  repeatedly  been  obtained 
from  bursati  tumors  and  kunkurs  and  also  direct  from  the  blood  of  horses 
Infected  with  bursati,  affords  some  evidence  that  the  disease  Is  a  mycosis 
somewhat  resembling  the  sporotrichosis  of  the  horse  and  mule  described  by 
Carougeau  [B.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  7911  In  Madagascar.*' 

The  present  status  as  to  combating  glanders  by  the  veterinary  police, 
with  the  various  methods  for  diagnosis,  and  with  Special  reference  to  the 
mallein  eye  test,  Mamoth  {Monatsh.  Prakt.  TierJieilk.,  24  {1913),  Nos.  7-8, 
pp.  340-313;  9-10,  pp.  4ZS-456)  .—T\A&  Is  a  study  and  digest  of  the  literature 
pertaining  to  the  various  biological  methods  for  diagnosing  glanders.  The  eye 
test  Is  given  the  prefer^ce. 

In  regard  to  immunity  in  trypanosome  diseases,  Offebmaivn  {Ztschr. 
Veterlndrk.,  25  {1913),  No.  7,  pp.  299-301).— A  2i-year-old  mare  received  an 
Intra  vaginal  Injection  of  *20  drops  of  mouse  blood  containing  dourlne  (B^schal- 
senche)  trypanosomes  diluted  with  5  cc.  of  physiological  salt  solution  on  Sep- 
tember 16, 1910.  From  17  to  20  days  post  Injection  trypanosomes  were  noted  In 
the  blood  of  the  animal  and  all  mice  which  were  treated  with  the  blood  died. 

On  April  16,  1911.  the  horse  was  treated  Intravenously  with  10  drops  of  rat 
blood  containing  trsrpanosomes  and  5  cc.  of  salt  solution,  and  on  January  6, 
1912,  subcutaneously  with  20  drops  of  the  same  amount  of  blood.  The  animal 
remained  clinically  sound.    Parasites,  however,  persisted  in  the  J>Jp^f5^&?P 
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the  beginning  the  temperature  was  intermittent  and  at  times  rose  to  41"*  C. 
and  over. 

The  trypanosomes  were  present  during  the  febrile  period  only  and  could  only 
be  noted  by  the  mouse  test  During  the  following  summer  fnonths  the  animal 
gained  in  weight  and  the  mouse  test  showed  negatiye.  In  November,  1912,  L  e., 
6  months  after  the  normal  period,  a  sudden  rise  in  temperature  up  to  40**  was 
noted,  and  in  the  following  6  weeks  temperature  rises  of  39.7,  39.4,  and  39.1"* 
were  seen.  The  blood  from  the  horse  at  the  febrile  ];)eriod  showed  positive  with 
the  mouse  test  The  relapse  might  possibly  b^  due  as  a  result  of  drawing  large 
amounts  of  blood,  1.  e.,  6  to  9  liters  per  week  from  this  animal.  The  agglutina- 
tion and  complement  fixation  tests  were  positive  from  August,  1911,  up  to  the 
time  of  reporting. 

Precautions  must  be  taken  when  immunizing  against  this  disease  with  try- 
panosomes 

Abortion  and  sterility  in  cattle,  W.  L.  Wuxiamb  (Bpt.  N.  T.  State  Vet.  Cok, 
IBll-lB,  pp,  79-130,  pis.  11,  fig9.  S). — Substantially  noted  from  another  source 
(E.  S.  R.,  31,  p.  779). 

The  curative  treatment  of  hemorrhagic  septicemia  in  cattle  by  the  admin- 
istration of  iodin,  and  other  notes  on  chemotherapy  in  rinderpest  and  hem- 
orrhagic septicemia,  J.  D.  E.  Holmes  {Metn,  Dept.  Agr.  India,  Vet,  8er,,  2 
{1914),  No,  3,  pp.  81-104;  aha.  in  Jour.  Compar.  Path,  and  Ther.,  27  (1914),  No. 
3,  pp.  277,  278). — ^A  more  detailed  account  of  the  use  of  iodin  and  permanganate 
of  potash  in  hemorrhagic  septicemia  than  that  previously  noted  (E.  S.  B.,  31, 
p.  780). 

With  the  exception  of  iodin  and  carbolic  acid,  which  modified  the  severity 
of  the  attack  and  in  some  cases  led  to  recovery,  none  of  the  antiseptics  tested 
proved  of  value  in  the  treatment  of  rinderpest  Out  of  14  animals  treated  with 
iodin  after  the  appearance  of  symptoms  of  the  disease,  six  recovered,  and  in 
six  cases  life  was  prolonged  from  two  to  five  days.  Out  of  ten  animals  treated 
with  carbolic  acid,  three  recovered,  one  lived  for  20,  one  for  15,  one  for  14,  one 
for  13,  and  one  for  11  days.  It  is  stated  that  no  method  of  treatment  for  rinder- 
pest which  can  be  regarded  as  of  much  practical  value  has  as  yet  beai  dis- 
covered. 

Bemarks  upon  the  paper  by  P.  H.  Hadley,  Buth  Bryunt,  and  Margruerite 
Elkins  on  capsule  formation  in  bacteria  of  the  septicemia  hemorrhagica 
group,  L.  G6Z0NY  {CentU.  Bakt.  [etc.],  1.  AM.,  OHg.,  75  (1914),  No.  1,  p.  21).— 
In  replying  to  the  paper  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  31,  p.  879)  the  author  states 
that  all  specimens  were  prepared  with  sterilized  ink  which  did  not  contain 
capsulated  bacteria.  Cultures  of  BacUlua  avisepticus.  B.  suisepticus,  and  B. 
cuniculicida  were  examined  and  in  every  case  capsules  could  easily  be  demon- 
strated. 

Numerous  deaths  among  cattle  caused  by  Simulium  bites;  information 
on  the  pupal  stage  of  these  flies,  H.  Miessneb  (Deut.  Tierdrsstl.  Wchnschr., 
22  (1914),  No.  18,  pp.  281-283;  abs.  in  Jour.  Compar.  Path,  and  Ther.,  27  (1914), 
No.  3,  pp.  269-271 ) . — It  is  stated  that  a  large  number  of  deaths  among  cattle  in 
the  Leine  district  in  Germany  were  caused  during  the  spring  by  bites  of  black 
files  (Simulium  reptans  or  S.  columhaczense  and  8.  omatum).  Life  history 
studies  are  briefly  reported. 

The  hemolymph  nodes  of  the  sheep. — Studies  on  hemolymph  nodes,  I,  A.  W. 
Meyer  (Leland  Stanford  Jr.  Univ.  Pubs.,  Univ.  Ser.,  1914,  pp.  7^,  pis:  5). — 
This  paper  reports  results  of  studies  under  the  headings  of  distribution,  occur- 
rence, and  appearance ;  lymphatic  and  vascular  relations ;  the  microscopic  struc- 
ture; the  cellular  content;  the  question  of  mixed  nodes;  the  genesis  of  inter- 
mediate forms;  classification;  and  functions. 
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Szperixnents  on  the  treatment  of  snrra  in  camels,  H.  E.  Cboss  (Mem,  Dept 
Agr.  India,  Vet.  8er.,  2  (1914),  No.  6,  pp.  155-198,  pi.  ^.— "Once*  surra  hasi 
been  diagnosed  it  is  not  necessary  to  wait  till  the  trypanosomes  again  appear 
in  the  peripheral  circulation  before  treatment  is  conunenced.  The  intervals 
betweei  the  paroxysms  (i.  e.,  when  trypanosomes  are  present  in  the  peripheral 
(drcnlation)  may  extend  to  several  weelLS,  hence  a  great  deal  of  time  can  be 
saved  by  commencing  treatment  at  once.  ...  No  case  should  be  considered  as 
cured  unless  it  has  been  under  observation  for  a  year.  Relapses  may  occur 
after  a  long  interval  has  elax)sed  since  treatment  finished.  All  cases  of  camels 
treated  for  surra  should,  therefore,*  be  Icept  under  careful  observation. 

"  Solutions  of  soamin  above  5  per  cent  should  not  be  used  ...  [as]  there  is 
great  danger  of  producing  nephritia  Although  cures  can  be  obtained  without 
incieesing  the  doses  of  arsenious  acid  to  the  subtoxic  dose,  as  a  routine  method 
the  doses  of  arsenious  acid  should  be  gradually  increased  till  the  subtoxic  dose  is 
reached,  the  principle  of  the  treatment  being  the  sterilization  of  the  tissues. 
Although  the  doses  of  arsenious  acid  may  have  been  gradually  increased  to  the 
subtoxic  dose,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  a  cure  will  result  In  the 
combined  method  as  large  doses  of  arsenious  acid  can  not  be  given  as  in  the 
treatment  by  arsenious  add  alone  or  in  the  treatment  by  alternate  doses  of 
soamin  and  arsenious  acid.  The  amount  of  arsenious  acid  tolerated  by  camels 
varies  greatly.  In  different  outbreaks  the  same  percentage  of  cures  will  not  be 
obtained,  the  virulence  of  the  trypanosome  varying  in  different  outbreaks. 
**  Good  feeding  is  essential." 

Diseases  of  swine,  K.  Glasses  (Die  Krankheiten  des  Sohnoeines.  Hanover, 
191t,  pp.  VIII'\-2$6,  pis.  10,  fig9.  22). — ^Thls  work  has  especial  reference  to  the 
infectious,  invasive,  and  intoxicative  diseases  of  the  pig.  It  is  recommended 
for  veterinarians  and  students  of  veterinary  medicine. 

Hog  cholera  and  the  production  and  use  of  hog-cholera  serum,  D.  E. 
Salmon  (Amer.  Vet.  Rev.,  45  (1914),  No.  2,  pp.  178-195).— A  concise  critical 
discussion  of  some  of  the  early  work  of  Smith,  Dorset,  and  McBryde  relative 
to  hog  cholera.  It  also  contains  observations  in  regard  to  the  production 
of  antihog-cholera  serum  (with  reference  to  potency,  contamination,  and  mix- 
ing virulent  blood  from  different  sources)  and  methods  of  using  it  (develop- 
ment of  abscesses  in  vaccinated  hogs,  serum-alone  method,  and  serum-simul- 
taneous method). 

Hog  cholera  and  its  control,  R.  Gbaham  and  E.  W.  Muicif  a  (Kentucky  8ta, 
Bui.  182  (1914),  pp.  167-251,  ftgs.  25).— Following  the  introduction  to  this  bulle- 
tin (pp.  169!-175)  in  which  J.  H.  Kastie  presents  a  brief  review  of  hog  cholera 
serum  work  at  the  station  since  1010,  the  authors  give  a  general  account  of 
hog  cholera  and  means  for  its  control,  particularly  as  relates  to  the  use  of 
anUhog-cholera  serum.  Of  102,087  hogs  vaccinated  in  2,307  herds  during  the 
years  1911,  1912,  1913,  and  to  July  1, 1914,  86,647  were  reported  upon,  of  which 
90.59  per  cent  lived. 
The  regulations  of  the  state  live  stock  sanitary  board  are  appended. 
About  the  practical  value  of  serum  protective  vaccination  against  hogr 
cholera,  M.  Ziwglb  (Berl^  Tierdrztl.  Wchnschr.,  SO  (1914),  No.  7,  pp.  119- 
ltl).—'TblB  describes  an  outbreak  of  acute  hog  cholera  which  occurred  amongst 
Tooog  and  old  pigs  and  in  which  the  value  of  antihog-cholera  serum  from 
highly  immunheed  animals  was  demonstrated.  In  most  cases  when  the  animals 
were  markedly  affected  with  the  disease  passive  inmiunization  did  no  good. 

A  contribution  to  the  shoat  typhoid  question,  H.  Weidlich  (Berlin.  Tier- 
intL  Wchnschr.,  SO  (1914),  No8.  5,  pp.  7S-76;  6,  pp.  89-91,  fig.  l).—ln  view  of 
the  controversies  which  have  arisen  as  to  whether  Bacillus  voldagsen  has  any 
relatioa  to  hog  cholera  (B.  S.  B.,  2W,  p.  390 ;  27,  p.  888 ;  28,  p.  183),  a  biological 
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study  of  the  Voldagsen  bacillus  was  made  in  comparison  with  B.  ooU,  B. 
typhosus,  B,  paralyphosus  B,  Qftrtner's  bacillus,  and  B.  suipestifer. 

The  results  show  that  B,  voldagsen  has  several  characteristics  in  common 
with  B,  typhosus,  but  that  it  can  be  easily  distinguished  from  the  paratyphoid 
B  bacillus  and  B.  suipestifer.  B.  voldagsen,  for  instance,  like  the  typhoid 
bacillus  gives  no  changes  on  neutral  red  (Oldekop)  agar,  while  all  the  remain- 
ing organisms  reduce  it  It  furthermore  produces  no  changes  in  Hetsch*s  solu- 
tion, causes  a  permanent  reddening  of  litmus  milk  and  a  medium  turbidity  In 
bouillon,  and  braves  like  B,  typfiosus  in  the  LOffler-green  solutions.  Some 
Voldagsen  strains  produced  small  amounts  of  indol  while  others  did  not 

The  infection  test  with  B.  voldagsen  showed  that  the  bacteria  caused  a 
disease  resembling  virus  hog  cholera  and  which  heretofore  has  been  considered 
clinically  and  pathoanatomically  as  a  form  of  that  disease.  It  is  pointed  out 
that  further  experiments  are  necessary  to  determine  whether  vlruloit  pestifer 
strains  produce  an  easily  transferable  disease  in  shoats  such  as  is  caused  by 
B,  voldagsen.  The  disease  caused  by  the  filterable  virus  can  be  easily  distin- 
guished, from  the  macroscopical-pathological  findings  in  the  intestinal  tract, 
from  that  incited  by  B.  voldagsen. 

In  regard  to  the  causes  of  meat  poisoning. — ^Paratyphoid  B  bacUli,  Vol- 
dagrsen  tyi>e,  as  a  cause  of  meat  poisoning  in  man,  Q.  Bebnhabdt  (Zt^hr.. 
Hyg.  tt.  Infektionskrank.,  73  (1912),  No.  1,  pp.  64r-7S;  al)s.  in  Berlin.  Tierdrztl. 
Wchnschr.,  SO  (1914)  f  No.  4,  p.  65). — In  the  organs  of  a  woman  dying  as  a 
result  of  meat  poisoning  BacUlus  voldagsen  and  B.  typhi  suis  (Gl&sser)  were 
found.  Remarkable  variations  in  regard  to  the  cultural  properties  and  agglu- 
tination were  noted.  The  author  on  this  account  recommends  the  use  of  poly- 
valent paratyphoid  sera  for  diagnosis  and  suggests  that  special  attention  be 
paid  in  noting  atypical  meat  poisoning  bacteria. 

Arterial  sclerostomatosis  in  the  horse,  S.  H.  Bubnett  (Rpt.  N.  T.  State 
Vet.  Col.,  1911-12,  pp.  70-78,  pis.  2),^A  report  of  histopathological  studies  read 
at  the  Indianapolis  meeting  of  the  American  Veterinary  Medical  Association 
in  August,  1912. 

Experiments  with  salvarsan  in  the  treatment  of  canine  distemper,  O. 
Kbocheb  (Ztschr.  Hyg.  u.  Infektionskrank.,  78  (1914),  No.  2,  pp.  S21S62). — 
The  author  finds  that  salvarsan  does  not  prevent  nor  cure  distemper  in  dogs. 

RTTBAL  EiraiNEEBIZrO. 

Irrigation  branch  (Rev.  Rpt.  Bihar  and  Orissa  [India"],  Irrig.  Branch,  1912- 
IS,  pp.  11+139,  pis.  4)' — In  addition  to  statistical  and  other  data  maps  are 
given  showing  Irrigation  canals  and  the  areas  irrigated. 

The  water  economy  of  the  earth,  W.  Halbfass  (Naturw,  Wchnschr.,  29 
(1914),  No.  S8,  pp.  59S-598). — ^The  author  reviews  a  number  of  theories  and 
opinions  regarding  the  relative  effects  on  the  waters  of  the  earth  of  precipita- 
tion, run-off,  evaporation,  and  condensation,  which  taken  as  a  whole  constitute 
a  cycle  of  more  or  less  closely  related  events  which  are  thought  to  influence 
profoundly  the  distribution  of  terrestrial  water  between  land  and  sea.  He  is  of 
the  opinion  that  existing  conditions  point  to  the  necessity  of  providing  storage 
dams,  reservoirs,  and  other  artificial  means  for  preventing  run-off  in  ord^ 
that  the  water  economy  of  the  earth  may  be  placed  on  a  more  efficient  basia 

Tests  on  plain  and  reinforced  concrete  tiles,  G.  P.  Diekmann  (Concrete- 
Cement  Age,  4  (1914),  No.  5,  pp.  250,  251).— Tile  28  in.  in  diameter  with  a  wall 
thickness  one-tenth  the  diameter  and  consisting  of  a  semiwet  mixture  of  1  part 
cement  and  3  parts  sand  were  used  in  the  tests.    The  reinforcing  was  the  dou- 
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We  wire  hoop  of  No.  7  wire,  0.176  In.  in  diameter ;  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6  double  wire 
hoop&  being  used. 

The  reinforced  tile  had  a  lower  brealdng  strength  when  tested  wet  than 
wben  dry.  Tile  reinforced  with  2  double  wire  hoops  collapsed  like  plain  tile. 
Three  reinforcing  hoops  increased  the  strength  28.4  per  cent;  4  hoops,  46.2  per 
coit;  5  hoops,  88  per  cent;  and  6  hoops,  102  per  cent 

Handy  tables  for  computing  the  cost  of  tile  drains,  J.  L.  Pabsons  {Hum- 
Mdt,  Iowa  119 in,  pp,  20). 

Notes  upon  the  water  hyacinth,  R.  T.  Wabd  (Prof,  Mem.  Corps  Engin.  U.  8. 
Army,  6  {1914),  No.  B9,  pp.  64Jh648,  fig.  i).— Methods  of  destroying  excessive 
growths  of  the  water  hyacinth  in  waterways  and  drainage  cliannels  are  de- 
scribed, the  most  snccessfol  method  being  that  of  spraying  with  a  chemical 
solution. 

Earth  roads,  C.  E.  Mobbison  {New  York,  19 H,  pp.  FH-5(?;  rev.  in  Good  Roads, 
n.  ser.,  8  {1914),  No.  1,  p.  26) j— -"This  book,  which  is  a  brief  treatise  on  the 
elem^itary  principles  of  the  construction  of  earth  roads,  is  intended  primarily 
for  tlie  road  officials  of  small  towns,  road  districts^  and  the  like,  and  for  lay- 
men in  general.  The  subject-matter,  while  dealing  with  the  technic  of  road 
building,  is  presaated  in  nontechnical  language.  Throughout  the  book  the 
eftort  has  been  to  secure  conciseness  and  simplicity  and,  at  the  same  time, 
present  all  tlie  salient  features  of  the  subject  The  text  is  divided  into  sec- 
tions on  general  considerations,  road  location,  cost  as  affected  by  location, 
traction,  grades,  soil  conditions,  drainage,  width  of  roads,  side  slopes,  earth 
work,  maintenance,  dragging,  sand-day  roads,  and  burnt-clay  roads.  The  book 
is  illustrated  by  drawings  showing  correct  and  incorrect  cross  sections  for  roads 
on  various  kinds  of  soil,  underdrainage  systems,  ditches,  and  drains;  and  by  a 
full-page  working  drawing  for  a  2-ft  reenforced-concrete  box  culvert." 

The  use  of  explosives  in  agriculture,  H.  F.  Macmillan  {Dept.  Agr.  Ceylon 
Bid.  8  {1913),  pp.  105-118,  pis.  9). — ^This  bulletin  records  the  results  of  several 
tests  to  determine  the  radial  effect  of  an  explosive  in  definite  but  varying  con- 
ditions of  soil,  and  describes  recognized  methods  of  procedure  in  blasting  soils, 
bowlders,  and  stumps,  as  well  as  the  necessary  precaution  to  be  observed. 

The  radial  disturbing  effect  of  a  one-cartridge  charge  was  noticable  at  3  ft 
and  distinctly  evident  at  2  ft,  but  was  not  visible  at  4-ft.  distance  in  ordinary 
light  soil  in  dry  weather.  Very  similar  results  were  obtaned  in  a  hard  gravelly 
"cabook"  soil  after  heavy  rains.  In  a  stiff  clayey  "cabook"  soil  the  radial 
effect  of  a  one-cartridge  charge  was  visible  at  distances  of  2,  2i,  and  3  ft 

Similar  charges  were  exploded  in  similar  soils  and  let  stand  for  two  months 
without  opening.  A  hole  21  ft  de^  placed  between  tea  bushes  showed  no 
traces  of  collected  water  when  opened  in  dry  weather  but  was  partly  filled  with 
loose  earth  and  plant  roots.  Holes  in  the  "cabook"  and  gravelly  "cabook" 
soils  showed  distinct  signs  of  the  collection  of  moisture,  although  the  surround- 
ing soil  was  dry.  It  is  concluded  that  in  practical  operations  of  this  kind  such 
holes  should,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  hours  or  so,  be  prodded  well  through  with 
a  crowbar  to  prevent  needless  empty  spaces ;  or  the  holes  may  be  dug  up  and 
an  application  of  manure  or  mulch  mixed  with  the  soil. 

The  results  of  stump-blasting  tests  were  not  particularly  successful  owing  to 
the  formidable  nature  of  the  stumps  blasted  out,  but  they  indicate  the  possi- 
bilities along  this  Une. 

The  author  arrives  at  the  general  conclusion  that  the  effects  of  blasting  on 
soils  are  analogous  to  those  of  manuring  and  the  benefits  more  lasting.  "  Though 
the  effici^cy  of  the  use  of  explosives  generally  leaves  little  room  for  doubt,  the 
question  of  cost  will  obviously  weigh  largely  with  many  planters  who  contem- 
plate adopting  it    The  initial  outlay,  however,  should  be  regarded  rather  in 
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the  nature  of  capital  inveBted,  as  if  tbe  operation  is  judi^ously  and  properly 
carried  out  the  cost  will  doubtless  be  recoverable  with  interest  in  the  form  ot 
increased  crops."  In  some  cases  the  cost  of  operating  on  a  large  area  may  be 
considerable,  but  it  is  not  necessarily  essential  to  treat  the  whole  area,  as  in 
many  cases  only  the  poorest  portions  need  be  exploded. 

A  self -steering  farm  motor,  H.  I.  Washburn  {ScL  Amer.,  110  (1914),  No. 
15,  p.  SIS,  figs,  2), — ^An  apparatus  is  illustrated  and  described  which,  when 
attached  to  a  specially  made  farm  motor,  controls  the  steering  mechanism. 

The  testing  of  lubricating  oil  for  internal  combustion  motors,  G.  LxnocT 
{Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  8ci.  [Paris},  158  (1914),  No.  S,  pp.  172-175;  ahs.  in  Bev. 
8ci.  iParia],  52  (1914),  /,  No.  5,  p.  155). ^A  machine  is  described  for  determining 
the  coefficient  of  friction  of  lubricating  oil,  and  tests  regarding  the  theory  of  Its 
use  are  discussed. 

The  draft  of  plows,  S.  S.  Godbolb  (Poona  Agr.  Col.  Mag.,  5  (1914),  No.  S, 
pp.  17S-176,  fig.  1). — ^The  author  enumerates  the  factors  influencing  the  draft 
of  plows  and  describes  the  manner  in  which  each  operates.  ComparaCive  tests 
of  three  types  of  plows  with  respect  to  the  factors  Influencing  the  draft  showed 
that  none  stood  first  in  every  respect 

Belation  between  electricity  and  threshing  machine  fires,  A.  H.  Shoe- 
MAKEB  (Threshermen's  Rev.,  2S  (1914),  No.  9,  pp.  16,  18,  20,  fig.  /).— It  is 
claimed  that  almost  all  of  the  unexplained  thresher  fires  originate  from  the 
combustion  of  inflammable  dust  caused  by  electrical  discharges  between  certain 
parts  of  the  machines. 

Forms  for  concrete  work,  H.  H.  Rice  (Farm  Engin.,  2  (1914),  No.  2,  pp.  24^ 
25,  figs.  4)' — Forms  adapted  to  farm  structures  are  described  and  illustrated. 

Stables,  M.  Ringelmann  (Jour.  Agr.  Prat,  n.  ser.,  27  (1914),  Nos.  24,  pp- 
755,  756,  fig.  1;  25,  pp.  794^-796,  figs.  ^).— Information  is  given  regarding  the 
proper  arrangement  of  stables  for  breeding  and  fattening  stock,  work  animals, 
and  milch  cows,  with  illustrations. 

Silos  and  silage,  N.  A.  Nbgley  { Alabama  Col.  Bta.  Circ.  26  (1914),  pp.  87-94^ 
figs.  S). — ^This  circular,  reporting  cooperative  werk  between  this  Departm^it 
and  the  Alabama  Station,  gives  popular  information  regarding  the  construction 
of  concrete  and  stave  silos  including  blUs  of  material. 

It  is  stated  that  the  concrete  and  stave  silos  are  the  two  most  common  types 
in  Alabama.  The  stave  silo  is  recommended  where  material  for  concrete  can  not 
be  obtained  at  a  reasonable  cost  and  where  lumber  is  cheap.  The  pit  silo  is 
not  recommended  If  It  Is  at  all  possible  to  build  one  of  the  other  types. 

It  is  stated  that  raw  coal  tar  thinned  with  gasoline  to  the  con^stency  of 
paint  should  be  applied  to  the  inside  of  the  stave  and  concrete  silos,  and  also  to 
the  wall  of  the  pit  silo  if  it  is  plastered. 

The  Missouri  silo,  G.  M.  Long  (Missouri  Bd.  Agr.  Mo.  Bui.,  12  (1914),  No.  8, 
pp.  S9,  figs.  19) I — General  information  regarding  the  construction  of  sUos  Is 
presented  in  a  popular  way. 

The  so-called  Missouri  sUo  is  particularly  recommended  as  being  a  cheap  and 
satisfactory  type  of  wooden  silo  for  the  renter  or  less  well-to-do  farmer.  This 
silo  is  usually  made  of  flooring  put  together  in  sections  with  wooden  hoops.  It 
may  be  taken  down  when  empty,  and  it  is  claimed  that  it  can  built  for  about  a 
dollar  per  ton  capacity. 

The  Gurler  and  solid  concrete  silos  are  also  described  as  homemade  silos. 

Proceedings:  Conference  of  farmers  institute  and  short  course  workers 
on  permanent  and  sanitary  farm  improvements  (Chicago,  191S,  pp.  176,  figs. 
122). — Permanent  and  sanitary  farm  Improvements  using  concrete  as  the  main 
structural  material  are  discussed  In  these  proceedings. 
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Sanitary  en^ineerlngr  and  agricoltural  engineeiingr»  P.  HAirsEif  (Thresher- 
men's  Rev.^  2S  (iW4).  ^os.  5,  pp.  7,  8,  23,  figs.  2;  6,  pp.  4Jhi6;  7,  pp.  40-42;  8, 
pp.  45,  4^)' — ^Tbis  article  deals  in  a  general  way  with  water  supply,  plombing, 
and  sewage  disposal  for  rural  bomea 

Water  supply,  L.  Kboft  (Maschifien  Zig.,  12  {1914),  tfos.  IS,  pp.  145-149, 
figs.  S;  14,  pp.  160-162,  figs.  4)- — General  information  regarding  water  supply 
for  farmbouses,  boildings,  garden  fonntalns,  etc.,  under  German  conditions,  and 
cost  data  for  pumping  by  gas  engine,  windmills^  and  electricity  are  given. 

The  farm  water  supply,  H.  G.  Ramsoweb  (Farm  Engin.,  2  {1914),  No.  2,  p. 
S2,  figs.  S). — ^The  installation  and  opefation  of  tbe  bydraulic  ram  are  described 
and  illustrated. 

Some  notes  on  water  supply  in  the  rural  district  of  Atherstone,  H.  J. 
CoLKBT  {Surveyor,  45  {1914),  No.  II48,  pp.  91,  92;  8anit.  Bee.,  5S  {1914),  No. 
1260,  pp.  82,  83;  abs.  in  Wasser  u.  Abtoasser,  8  {1914),  No.  7,  pp.  4^,  ^tf^).— 
Hie  author  describes  tbe  wells,  machinery,  and  other  equipment  used  for  sup- 
plying water  to  a  rural  district  of  18,000  inhabitants  and  covering  an  area  of 
25,000  acres.  Tbe  f^ct  that  one  supply  obtained  from  the  Carboniferous  forma- 
tion is  a  failure  is  mentioned  to  show  the  capricious  character  of  this  formation 
from  the  water-supply  standpoint. 

A  treatise  on  water  supplies,  A.  Fbdcdbich  {Kulturtechniscfier  Wasserbau. 
Berlin,  1914,  vol.  2,  3.  rev.  and  enl.  ed.,  pp.  XVI +806,  pis.  25,  figs.  5i8).— This 
represents  tbe  second  volume,  third  edition,  of  a  handbook  for  the  use  of  sani- 
tary, structural,  and  agricultural  engineera  Tbe  main  subjects  covered  are 
water  supplies  for  villages^  construction  of  storage  reservoirs,  village  sewers, 
and  the  purification  and  a^xicultural  utilization  of  sewage. 

A  large  amount  of  worlEing  data  of  an  engineering  nature  is  given  regarding 
the  storage  and  distribution  of  water  supplies,  water  and  sewage  purification, 
and  the  judgment  of  water  supplies,  and  chemical  and  biological  processes  are 
described.  Much  structural  data  is  given  in  graphic  form  and  by  means  of 
diagrammatic  illustrationa 

Owing  to  the  extremely  variable  character  of  sewage,  its  agricultural  utiliza- 
tion is  considered  to  be  closely  related  to  both  irrigation  and  fertilization,  so 
that  its  proper  use  will  depend  on  its  concentration,  the  crops  grown,  and  the 
character  of  the  soil  and  its  need  for  fertilizers  and  moisture.  In  this  connec- 
tion three  possible  g^ieral  uses  are  given,  as  follows:  (1)  Tbe  use  of  concen- 
trated sewage  as  a  fertilizer  on  soil  needing  little  additional  moisture,  (2)  the 
use  of  sewage  of  normal  concentration  on  soil  which,  next  to  fertilizers,  needs 
additional  moisture,  and  (3)  the  use  of  artificially  diluted  sewage  on  soil  par- 
ticularly in  need  of  additional  moistura 

Water  purification  by  ozone,  G.  Eblwein  {Fortschr.  Naturw.  Forsch.,  10 
{1914),  PP'  157-202,  figs.  32). — ^The  author  briefiy  describes  the  properties  of 
ozone  and  the  theory  of  the  process  of  water  purification  by  means  of  it,  de- 
scribes and  illustrates  a  number  of  methods  and  typical  installations,  and  re- 
views the  results  of  biological  examinations  of  water  so  treated.  He  concludes 
that  this  process  destroys  a  greater  number  of  bacteria  than  the  sand  filtration 
process,  particularly  the  cholera  and  typhoid  bacteria.  The  water  is  not  im- 
paired chemically,  no  bad  taste  remains,  and  coloring  matter  is  removed. 

The  use  of  chlorin  comiK>unds  for  the  purification  of  drinking  water,  J.  D. 
Burs  {Handel.  Vlaamsch  Naiuur  en  Qeneesk.  Cong.,  17  {1913),  pp.  492-495).^ 
The  author  discusses  particularly  the  use  of  calcium  hypochlorite. 

The  steriUzatiou  of  drinkincr  water  and  other  fluids  by  means  of  ultra- 
violet light,  J.  G.  Sleeswuk  (HandeH.  Vlaamsch  Natnur  en  Qeneesk,  Cong,, 
n  {1913),  pp.  48&'491).--The  author  compares  submerged  and  unsubmerged 
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mercury  vapor  quartz  lampe  and  fayors  the  former  type.  He  points  out  in  addi- 
tion that  to  use  successfully  ultraviolet  rays  for  sterilization,  the  water  must 
first  be  clear  and  free  from  color,  and  also  that  the  degree  of  sterilization  will 
depend  on  the  velocity  of  the  water  past  the  lamp  and  the  depth  of  the  layer 
of  contact  He  has  doubts  as  to  the  practical  use  of  ultraviolet  light  for  the 
sterilization  of  milk. 

Sewage  disposal  and  sludge  conversion,  J.  D.  Watson  {Surveyor,  45  {1914), 
No.  1147,  pp.  55-^9;  Sanit.  Rec.,  53  {1914) ,  Nos.  1259,  pp.  64,  65;  1260,  pp.  81, 
82;  1261,  pp.  109,  110;  ahs.  in  Wasser  u.  Abwasser,  8  {1914),  No.  7,  p.  417)- — 
After  discussing  the  sanitary  aspects  of  sewage  purification  and  disposal,  the 
author  points  out  the  need  for  the  conversion  of  fixed  nitrogen  in  sewage  sludge 
for  fertilizing  purposes.  He  states  that  according  to  Grookes  the  United  King- 
dom is  discharging  into  *the  sea  annually  fixed  nitrogen  to  the  value  of  about 
$80,000,000.  He  was  impressed  with  the  Dublin  process  for  utilizing  the  ma- 
nurial  value  of  sludge,  wliich  consists  of  two  operations,  as  follows:  (1)  The 
fermenting  of  the  crude  sludge  mixed  with  a  small  percentage  of  yeast;  and  the 
separation  of  as  much  water  as  possible  by  this  means,  and  (2)  drying  the 
resulting  sludge,  mixed  in  this  case  with  certain  compounds  containing  phos- 
phates and  potash  to  produce  a  balanced  fertilizer. 

The  present  iK>8ition  of  the  sewage  disposal  problem,  G.  J.  Fowleb  {Engi- 
neer [London],  117  {1914),  No.  S0S6,  p.  272;  Surveyor,  45  {1914),  No.  1157,  pp. 
504r-506;  ahs.  in  Wasaer  u.  Abwasser,  8  {1914),  No.  7,  pp.  i^T,  ^iS).— The  author 
discusses  the  sanitary  aspects  of  sewage  disposal  and  takes  up  briefly  the  con- 
ditions permitting  the  profitable  use  of  sewage  sludge  as  fertilizer. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  Manchester,  Bradford,  and  other  towns  in  the  British 
Isles  are  now  exporting  dried  sewage  manure  at  a  profit  which  indicates  a 
great  demand  for  properly  prepared  sewage  manure,  either  alone  or  as  a  basis 
for  enrichment  with  artificial  manures.  The  Emscher  tank,  it  is  stated,  pro- 
duced an  inoffensive  residue  which  was  useful  as  a  light  manure  and  could 
easily  be  enriched.  In  the  Dublin  process  described  al>ove  the  fermented  sludge 
was  dried  and  sold  at  about  $12  per  ton.  The  author  anticipates  the  time  when 
it  will  be  possible  to  purify  sewage  completely  in  a  tank,  with  the  production 
of  inoffensive  sludge  wliich  can  be  disposed  of  as  a  manure. 

Sludge  disposal,  J.  H.  Kebshaw  {Sanit.  Rec.,  5S  {1914),  No8.  1265,  pp.  209, 
210;  1266,  pp.  229,  230). — ^Methods  of  sludge  dl^wsal  are  briefiy  discussed. 

Among  those  to  which  particular  attention  is  given  is  the  utilization  of  sludge 
for  agricultural  purposes.  It  is  stated  that  sewage  sludge  has  long  been  known 
to  be  a  useful  fertilizer,  but  in  the  author's  opinion  its  value  for  this  purpose 
has  been  overrated  and  it  has  recently  come  into  more  or  less  disfavor  as  a 
fertilizer  because  it  has  not  produced  the  anticipated  results  or  has  not  been 
put  into  good  condition  for  such  use.  It  is  pointed  out  particularly  that  the 
sludge  is  not  likely  to  contain  as  much  ammonia  as  has  often  been  assumed. 

An  analysis  of  a  sample  of  air-dried  sludge  is  reported  which  shows  44.6  per 
cent  of  water  with  traces  of  ammonia,  23.38  of  soluble  matter,  19.34  of  organic 
matter,  5.1  of  iron  and  aluminum  oxids,  0.77  of  phosphoric  acid,  6.81  of  lime, 
magnesia,  etc.,  and  0.4  of  nitrogen. 

Imhoff  sewage  tank  and  proposed  sewage  farm  for  Torrance,  CaL,  R.  Ben- 
nett {Enffin.  News,  70  {191S),  No.  23,  pp.  1132,  1133,  fig.  1;  abs.  i/n  Wasser  u. 
Abwasser,  8  {1914),  No.  7,  pp.  4^,  4^,  fig.  1).—A  brief  descripti<m  is  given  of 
a  sewage  disposal  plant,  consisting  of  an  Imhoff  tank  capable  of  serving  2,500 
people  at  a  daily  per  capita  sewage  flow  of  75  gal.,  and  a  40-acre  sewage  fturm, 
the  soil  of  which  is  light  sandy  loam.  The  tank  effluent  is  pumped  from  a 
gathering  well  directly  to  the  sewage  farm. 
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Vacntun  cleaninsr  systems,  M.  8.  Cooley  ( A  ew?  York,  1919,  pp.  t\0,  figs,  105; 
rev.  in  Engin.  Rec.  69  (1914),  No.  8,  p.  294). — ^This  Is  a  treatise  on  the  principles 
and  practice  of  mechanical  cleaning. 

ETTBAL  ECONOMICS. 

Some  Important  factors  for  success  in  general  farming  and  in  dairy  farm- 
ing, G.  F.  Wabben  (New  York  ComeU  8ta.  Bui.  S49  {1914),  pp.  SSl-lOt,  figs. 
^).— For  ^ght  years  the  department  of  farm  management  has  been  studying 
ftirms  in  New  York  State  in  order  to  learn  why  some  farms  were  paying  better 
than  others.  Becords  were  obtained  from  six  townships  in  Tompkins  County « 
five  in  northern  Liylngston  County,  and  five  in  Jefferson  County,  as  well  as  from 
a  considerable  number  of  farms  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  making  a  total 
of  2,743  farma 

Among  the  conclusions  reached  by  the  author  from  a  study  of  these  farms 
were  that  on  the  great  majority  of  farms  the  area  in  crops,  the  yield  of  these 
crops,  the  returns  per  animal,  and  the  diversity  of  the  business  are  the  most 
important  factora  The  most  profitable  general  or  dairy  farms  have  from  150 
to  300  acres  of  land  with  from  100  to  200  acres  in  crops.  For  this  type  of  farm 
from  80  to  100  acres  of  crops  is  about  the  minimum  area  that  will  make  good 
use  of  a  fair  equipment  and  the  horses  that  go  with  it  Some  farmers  whose 
crops  are  below  the  average  do  very  well,  but  those  who  make  the  highest 
profits  usually  have  crops  that  are  better  than  their  neighbors  raise,  and  ap- 
paroitly  it  pays  to  produce  crops  at  least  a  fifth  better  than  the  neighbors 
raise  on  idmilar  soiL  On  dairy  farms  there  is  no  factor  more  important  than 
the  receipts  per  cow.  Apparently  the  cows  must  be  about  a  half  better  than  the 
average  if  they  are  to  contribute  to  the  success  of  the  farm.  Ordinarily 
there  should  be  three  or  four  products,  no  one  of  which  is  neglected  for  the 
other.  If  a  farmer  is  doing  well  in  one  of  the  above  points  but  not  so  well  in 
some  of  the  others  he  is  likely  to  get  greater  returns  for  a  given  effort  by 
strengthening  the  weak  points  and  making  a  well  balanced  farm  rather  than  by 
q)endlng  more  on  the  thing  that  is  already  good. 

Letters  from  settlers  and  reports  from  the  seed  distribution  {Alaska  Bias. 
Rpt.  191S,  pp.  60-74,  pi.  1). — Extracts  from  letters  from  settlers  and  other  per- 
sons telling  of  their  success  with  various -crops  and  live  stock  and  discussing 
the  possibilities  and  drawbacks  of  agriculture  in  Alaska  are  here  presented. 

Small  industries  among  women  in  the  rural  districts  {Vie  Agr.  et  Burale, 
S  {1914),  ^0.  34,  p.  194). — Social  necessities  oblige  the  rural  women  of  certain 
Enropean  countries  to  seek  out  a  lucrative  occupation,  and  among  the  various 
occupations  carried  on  by  them  are  work  in  wood,  metal,  lace  making,  em- 
broidery, and  lingerie.  In  some  places  schools  liave  been  giving  courses  to  en- 
courage this  work  and  central  selling  agencies  have  been  established  to  dispose 
of  their  products. 

How  housewives  can  cooperate,  J.  Heath  {N.  7,  Dept.  Agr.  Bui.  60  {1914), 
pp.  1530-'15S7,  pi.  1). — The  author  found  that  women  purchase  most  of  the 
farm  products  sold  on  the  city  markets  but  know  very  little  about  their  pro- 
daction  or  distribution.  He  claims  that  there  is  a  profession  of  consumption 
as  well  as  of  production,  and  believes  that  the  city  women  should  be  trained  in 
cooperative  consumption  as  well  as  the  farmer  in  cooperative  production. 

Beport  of  the  Mayor's  Market  Commission  of  New  York  City  {New  York 
City,  191S,  pp.  311,  pis.  8). — This  report  describes  market  conditions  as  found 
in  New  York  City  by  the  conmiission  and  outlines  the  changes  recommended  for 
the  distribution  of  farm  products  within  the  city. 
73227'— No.  1—16 7 
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The  commission  considers  that  the  problem  of  marketing  farm  products  in 
the  city  is  a  problem  of  distribution  from  transportation  terminals.  It  can  be 
made  efficient  only  by  the  coordination  of  the  collection,  transportation,  and  dis- 
tribution of  foodstuflPs.  There  must  be  developed  the  type  of  market  that  will 
make  for  the  quickest  receipt  and  disposal  of  goods,  as  such  a  market  will  en- 
courage producers  to  ship  to  it  Shippers  must  be  educated  to  the  advantages 
and  needs  of  this  market  and  methods  employed  by  them  to  insure  quick  mar- 
keting of  their  goods,  while  the  buying  public  should  learn  to  watch  market  con- 
ditions so  that  it  may  buy  more  intelligently  and  there  may  be  a  popular  demand 
for  goods  when  they  are  plentiful.  The  report  also  describes  public  markets  in 
American  and  foreign  cities,  and  discusses  transportation  in  its  relation  to  retail 
prices,  waterways  and  cost  of  living,  refrigeration  at  market  centers,  and  the 
grading,  packing,  and  marketing  of  farm  produce. 

An  outline  of  the  development  of  the  internal  commerce  of  the  United 
States,  1789-1900,  T.  W.  Van  Metre  (Thesis,  Univ.  Penn.,  191S,  pp.  50).— The 
author  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  between  1830  and  1860  the  manufacturing 
and  commercial  population  of  the  Northeast  was  fed  largely  by  the  farm  products 
of  the  Central  States,  while  the  inhabitants  of  the  Central  States  drew  their 
clothing,  shoes,  and  large  quantities  of  other  manufactured  goods  and  general 
merchandise  from  the  Eastern  States.  The  South  relied  upon  the  North  for 
manufactures  and  a  considerable  part  of  its  food,  while  the  North  in  turn 
bought  from  the  South  raw  materials  for  its  cotton  and  sugar  industries.  The 
period  from  1860-1900  was  one  of  development  and  exploitation.  The  extension 
of  the  railway  system  permitted  the  constant  growth  of  agriculture  and  rendered 
accessible  the  mineral  and  forest  products  in  which  the  land  abounded ;  cheap 
and  plentiful  raw  materials  from  field,  mine,  and  forest  made  possible  a  phe- 
nomenal increase  of  manufacturing.  Throughout  the  whole  paper  the  import- 
ance of  the  development  of  transportation  facilities  in  developing  the  agriculture 
of  the  country  is  emphasized. 

The  agrricultural  outlook  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmers'  Bui.  615  {19 J 4),  pp. 
1-17,  22-41,  figs.  5). — ^The  month  of  July  was  very  unfavorable  for  crop  growth 
in  the  United  States,  the  composite  condition  of  all  crops  on  August  1  being  2 
per  cent  below  their  10-year  average,  whereas  on  July  1  prospects  -were  1.4  per 
cent  above  the  10-year  average.  There  are  contained  in  this  report  the  usual 
comments  on  the  condition  of  the  crops  in  the  different  States,  and  also  a  gen- 
eral summary  of  the  outlook  for  the  1914  foreign  wheat  crop.  It  is  maintained 
that  although  the  wheat  crop  In  European  countries  is  below  that  of  last  year 
the  disturbed  political  conditions  are  enforcing,  in  the  midst  of  harvest,  wide- 
spread abandonment  of  the  fields  by  the  male  population  of  military  age,  and 
the  saving  of  standing  wheat  and  other  unharvested  crops  promises  to  devolve 
largely  upon  female  and  youthful  labor. 

An  inquiry  to  determine  the  percentage  of  the  apples  shipped  in  carload  lots 
indicates  that  81  per  cent  of  the  apples  received  at  the  principal  cities  were  so 
shipped. 

The  exports  of  durum  wheat  from  the  United  States  and  the  receipts  at  five 
primary  markets  were  nearly  2,000,000  bushels  less  in  1913  than  in  1914. 

Statistical  tables  are  included  showing  conditions  for  practically  all  the  farm 
crops,  prices  paid  to  producers  of  farm  crops,  range  of  prices  of  agricutural 
products  at  market  centers,  and  the  estimated  production  of  com,  wheat,  oats, 
barley,  rye,  buckwheat,  potatoes,  flax,  rice,  tobacco,  hay,  and  clover. 

The  agricultural  outlook  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Fanners'  Bui.  620  (1914),  PP- 
39,  figs.  5). — ^The  composite  condition  of  all  crops  September  1  was  2.1  per  cent 
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below  the  10-year  September  1  average,  whereas  the  August  1  condition  was 
2  per  cent  below  the  August  1,  10-year  average. 

The  yield  of  honey  per  colony  in  this  country  is  estimated  at  31.6  lbs.  in  1914, 
and  40.6  lbs.  In  1913.  Of  the  honey  produced  in  1914.  41.7  per  cent  was  comb, 
42.1  per  cent  extract,  and  16.2  per  cent  chunk. 

An  aceonnt  of  the  Washington  conference  on  cotton  conditions,  August  24 
and  25,  is  giyen  by  C.  J.  Brand,  in  which  he  states  tliat  last  year  approximately 
8,700,000  bales  of  the  14,000,000-bale  crop  went  into  foreign  commerce,  and 
7,000,000  bales  to  countries  now  at  war.  The  general  opinion  of  the  represent- 
atives of  the  producing,  banking,  manufacturing,  and  other  interests  repre- 
sented at  this  congress  indicated  that  between  4,000,000  and  5,000,000  hales  of 
tills  would  have  to  be  cared  for  in  some  way  by  the  American  i)eople,  and  several 
expedients  are  described.  Some  suggestions  as  to  the  methods  of  picking  and 
handling  cotton  in  order  to  market  it  at  the  best  advantage  are  also  included. 

0.  W.  Moomaw  also  has  an  article  on  the  marketing  of  the  apple  crop.  He 
concludes  that  since  fruit  is  somewhat  of  a  luxury  in  the  countries  now  at  war 
the  foreign  demand  for  apples  will  be  very  limited,  and  practically  all  the  crop 
will  have  to  be  consumed  at  home.  He  outlines  the  methods  for  judicious 
handling  of  the  apple  crop  from  time  of  picking  to  its  arrival  on  the  market 
He  also  recommends  that  the  marketing  of  apples  be  distributed  over  as  long  a 
season  as  possible. 

Statistical  tables  are  included  showing  the  condition,  production,  and  prices 
of  com,  wheat,  flaxseed,  oats,  barley,  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  anc^hay,  and  the 
condition  of  tobacco,  rice,  buckwheat,  and  other  minor  crops.  Statistical  tables 
are  also  shown  giving  the  prices  paid  to  farmers  for  farm  products  and  the 
range  of  prices  at  large  market  centers. 

Supply  of  cattle  hides,  G.  K.  Holmes  (U.  8.  Dept.  Affr,,  Farmers'  Bui  615 
(1014),  pp.  17-22).— In  1909,  20,516,332  cattle  hides  were  treated  in  the  United 
States,  of  which  13,764,686  were  taken  off  the  cattle  of  this  country.  In  that 
fiscal  year  192,252,000  lbs.  were  imported  and  in  the  fiscal  year  1914,  279,769,000 
IbsL  The  principal  source  of  imports  in  1913  were  Argentina,  Canada,  and 
Mexico.  Cattle  hides  from  countries  now  at  war  comprise  about  one-fourth 
of  the  total  imports,  but  a  large  portion  of  these  hides  are  imported  into  Europe 
to  be  reexported.  The  decreased  marketing  of  cattle  in  the  United  States  indi- 
cates a  diminishing  hide  production  and  an  Increased  dependence  upon  foreign 
hides.  The  supply  of  the  United  States  from  foreign  countries  under  Euro- 
pean war  conditions  is  subject  to  diversions  and  interruptions,  but  cattle  hides 
Will  continue  to  be  imported  if  the  means  of  ocean  transportation  are  sufficient. 

The  evolution  of  the  price  of  meat  in  Munich  since  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth,  century  and  its  cause,  C.  Gschwendtitisb  (Die  Entwicklung  der 
Munchener  Fleischpreise  seit  Beginn  des  19.  Jahrhunderta  und  ihre  Ursdchen, 
Munich,  1911,  pp.  76,  pi.  i,  flg.  1). — ^This  study  is  based  upon  the  wholesale 
prices  of  meat  Among  the  causes  of  increases  mentioned  are  the  rise  in  cost  of 
production  of  agricultural  products  in  general,  in  the  cost  of  labor  to  butcher, 
changes  in  the  value  of  gold,  and  differences  in  the  character  of  meat  animals 
at  the  beginning  and  ending  of  the  period.  Statistical  tables  are  included  show- 
ing the  prices  for  meat,  wheat,  rye,  wheat  flour,  and  bread. 

AOBICTTLTTrEAL  EDTTCATION. 

The  Afirricultoral  Instruction  Act  {Ottawa:  Dept,  Agr.,  19H,  pp.  12).— This 
pamphlet  contains  the  text  of  the  Agricultural  Instruction  Act  (E.  S.  B.,  29,  p. 
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198),  approved  June  6,  1913,  and  an  explanatory  speech  by  the  minister  of  agri- 
culture on  introducing  the  bill  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  January  24, 1913. 

[Agricultural  education  in  Canada]  (Apr.  Oaz,  Canada,  1  {1914) ,  No.  5,  pp. 
145-230,  figs.  9). — ^This  number  contains  an  account  of  the  organization,  build- 
ings, equipment,  and  courses  offered  by  the  Manitoba  Agricultural  College, 
school  fairs  and  domestic  sci^ice  worlc  in  various  provinces  of  Canada,  short 
courses  in  Nova  Scotia,  agricultural  instruction  in  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta, 
and  educative  and  demonstration  work  undertaken  in  British  Columbia  under 
provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Instruction  Act 

Agricultural  departments  and  agricultural  colleges,  J.  C.  MnxEB  (In 
Rural  Schools  in  Canada.  New  York:  Teachers'  Col.,  Columbia  Univ.,  191S,  pp. 
130-142). — ^A  brief  statement  is  given  of  the  general  work  of  the  agricultural 
departments  and  colleges  in  Canada,  followed  by  a  discussion -as  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  new  type  of  publication  to  be  of  use  to  the  farmers  and  their  children 
as  well  as  to  teachers,  the  attitudes  of  those  in  the  teaching  profession  indi- 
vidually and  institutionally  toward  the  educational  efforts  of  the  agricultural 
departments  and  colleges,  the  former  not  being  regarded  as  having  measured  up 
to  their  opportunities  in  aiding  the  work  of  the  latter,  and  the  problem  of  pro- 
viding for  the  education  of  rural  young  people  from  12  to  16  or  18  years  of  age, 
this  being  deemed  the  weakest  link  in  the  i:ural  education  chain  in  Canada. 

Beport  of  agricultural  and  housekeeping  schools  for  10113—18  (Aarsher. 
Offentl.  Foranst.  Landhr.  Fremme,  1913,  IT,  pp.  342). — ^This  is  a  report  on  the 
faculty,  stud^ts,  and  courses  of  instruction  of  the  agricultural  and  housekeep- 
ing schools  In  Norway  and  also  on  the  farm  work  and  receipts  and  expenditures 
of  the  agricultural  schools. 

Agricultural  home  economics  instruction  in  the  Netherlands,  S.  R.  v. 
Ramult  {Land.  u.  Forstw.  Unterrichts  Ztg.,  28  {1914),  No.  i,  pp.  56-60). — ^The 
author  gives  an  account  of  the  status  of  this  Instruction  In  the  Netherlands. 

The  organization  of  the  state  agricultural  institute  at  Spalato,  J.  Slaus- 
Kantschiedee  {Land.  u.  Forstw.  Unterrichts  Ztg.,  28  {1914),  "No.  1,  pp.  1-S8). — 
This  article  gives  a  detailed  description  of  the  equipment,  course  of  instruction, 
and  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Institute,  and  a  review  of  Its  work  for  the  years 
1907-1913,  inclusive. 

The  Institute  for  Fermentation  Industries  and  Starch  Manufacture  in 
Berlin. — Contributions  to  its  history  and  orgranization,  W.  Rommel  {Das 
Institut  fur  Qdrungsgewerhe  und  Btdrkefahrikation  zu  Berlin.  Beitrdge  zur 
Qeschichte  und  Organisation.  Berlin,  1912,  pp.  55,  figs.  25). — ^An  account  is 
given  of  the  history  and  organization  of  the  institute,  the  work  and  problems  of 
Its  various  divisions,  Its  publications,  courses  of  instruction,  and  examination 
regulations,  as  well  as  a  description  of  Its  buildings,  and  student  statistics. 

Problems  and  aims  of  an  imperial  federation  of  Austrian  agrricultural 
teachers,  V.  Gohlebt  {Land.  u.  Forstw.  Unterrichts  Ztg.,  28  {1914),  No.  i,  pp. 
39-46). — ^The  author  thinks  that  the  profession  of  agricultural  teaching  can  be 
promoted  materially  by  the  adequate  organization  of  agricultural  teachers,  as 
Is  shown  by  the  activities  of  associations  of  agricultural  teachers  In  various 
Austrian  States,  particulars  concerning  whch  are  given  including  some  of  the 
problems  which  they  have  in  general.  The  problems  to  be  solved  by  an  imperial 
federation  are  discussed.  Preliminary  steps  for  the  creation  of  such  a  federa- 
tion have  been  taken  In  Austria. 

Project  for  the  foundation  and  regulation  of  colonies  of  agricultural  school 
graduates,  M.  C.  Martinez  {Min.  Agr.  [Argentina],  Dir.  Gen.  Ensetianza  Agr. 
[Ptt&.],  No.  65  {1914)f  pp.  35,  pi.  i,  fig.  i).— This  is  an  outline  of  a  project 
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submitted  to  the  Board  of  General  Direction  of  Agricultural  Education  of 
Argentina  for  the  colonization  of  graduates  of  agricultural  schools  on  govern- 
ment lands  In  varioas  parts  of  the  country,  followed  by  opinions  of  the  press 
concerning  it 

Purpose  and  orgranization  of  the  seminar  for  farmers  in  Konigrsberg 
(Heomark),  Lxtbebg  (Jahrh,  Deui.  Landw.  Qeselh,  29  {1914),  No.  1,  pp.  198- 
203). — ^An  account  is  given  of  the  object  and  organization  of  the  seminar  for 
farmers  at  Kdnlgsberg  which  has  been  established  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a 
theoretical  training  In  agriculture  to  farm  owners,  renters,  and  particularly 
estate  officials.  In  as  short  a  time  as  i)osslble.  The  Instruction  Is  given  by  means 
of  lectures  in  agricultural  chemistry  and  mineralogy,  physics  and  meteorology, 
plant  production  and  bacteriology,  animal  production,  chemical  and  micro- 
scopical practlcum,  general  crop  production  and  fertilizers,  machinery,  lepeclal 
plant  production,  animal  breeding  and  dairying,  management  and  taxation, 
bookkeeping,  political  economy  and  commerce,  administration  and  law,  veteri- 
nary medicine  and  farriery,  architecture,  surveying  and  leveling,  forestry, 
fishery,  horticulture,  and  fruit  and  vegetable  growing.  These  lectures  are  fol- 
lowed by  discussions  and  criticism  by  the  students  and  are  supplemented  by 
excursions  and  such  advanced  farm  practlcums  as  mechanical  soil  analysis, 
determination  of  lime  In  soils,  the  fat  content  and  adulteration  of  milk,  of 
water  content  and  margarln  In  butter,  of  the  weight,  germination,  adultera- 
tion, and  Impurities  of  seeds,  starch  content  of  potatoes,  sugar  content  of  beets, 
hardness  of  water,  tests  of  fertilizers  and  feeding  stuffs,  etc.  The  Instruction 
extends  through  lOi  months,  34  hours  a  week,  of  which  over  11  to  2  hours  a 
week  are  devoted  to  the  practlcuma  A  5-year  practical  experience  Is  required 
for  admission.    A  similar  seminar  is  In  operation  at  Schweldnltz. 

How  to  organize  and  conduct  a  grirls*  canning  club,  Biboie  I.  Robinson 
(Alabama  CoU  Bta.  Circ.  23  (1913),  pp.  16,  figs.  (J).— The  author  points  out  the 
object  of  girls'  canning  clubs  and  the  commercial  value  of  the  work,  and  out- 
lines a  plan  of  organization,  constitution,  by-laws,  etc.  An  outline  for  an  Illus- 
trated booklet  or  history  of  girls*  garden  and  canning  work,  by  O.  H.  Benson,  Is 
Included. 

Information  on  com  growing  for  com  club  boys,  L.  N.  Duncan  and  J.  B. 
HoBDT  {Alahama  Col.  8ta.  Circ.  24  {1913),  pp.  10,  figs.  5). — Instruction  Is  given 
on  the  selection  of  seed  com,  preparation  of  seed  bed  and  planting,  fertilization, 
and  cultivation. 

Alabama  Boys'  Com  Club  Day,  L.  N.  Duncan  and  J.  B.  Hobdy  (Alabama 
Col.  8ia.  Circ.  22  {1913),  pp.  16). — ^Thls  circular  outlines  a  program,  a  suggested 
constitution  and  by-laws,  and  other  essentials  for  a  school  com  club. 

HISCELLANEOXrS. 

Annual  Beport  of  Alaska  Stations,  1918  (Alaska  Stas.  Rpt.  1918,  pp.  80, 
pl8. 15). — ^Thls  contains  the  organization  list  and  a  report  of  the  several  lines 
of  work  carried  on  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1913.  Meterologlcal 
data  and  accounts  of  the  extensive  tests  with  field  and  garden  crops  and  of 
other  lines  of  work  are  abstrated  elsewhere  in  this  Issue. 

Annual  report  of  the  director  of  the  experiment  station  on  work  done 
^der  the  local  experiment  law  in  1913,  J.  F.  Dugoab  (Alahama  Col.  Sta. 
Circ  Z5  (1914),  pp.  3-40). —This  Includes  the  text  of  the  law  (B.  S.  R.,  24,  p. 
^),  a  report  by  the  director  on  the  organization  and  progress  of  the  work 
trnder  Its  provisions,  a  financial  statement  for  the  year,  and  reports  from  heads 
^t  departments,  including  detailed  reports  as  to  boys'  and  girls'  club  work. 
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Arizona  University. — The  extension  service  has  begun  a  montlily  publication 
known  as  the  Arizona  Farm  Advisor  and  designed  te  furnish  popular  informa- 
tion on  tfmely  farm  topics.  The  first  issue  is  devoted  to  the  Arizona  fiirmer's 
boolcshelf,  and  gives  a  list  of  publications  recommended.  Other  numbers  give 
information  as  to  the  annual  farmers'  short  course  held  January  4-16,  soil 
fertility,  control  of  codling  moth,  and  the  work  of  boys*  and  girls'  cluba 

A.  L.  Paschal  has  been  appointed  farm  demonstrator  for  Cochise  and  Santa 
Cruz  counties. 

Connecticut  State  Station. — ^D.  F.  Jones,  instructor  in  horticulture  at  Syracuse 
University  and  formerly  connected  with  the  Arizona  Station,  has  been  ap- 
pointed plant  breeder  vice  H.  K.  Hayes,  whose  resignation  has  been  noted. 

Illinois  University  and  Station. — ^A  laboratory  for  cheese  making,  butter  mak- 
ing, and  separating,  has  recently  been  fitted  up.  The  old  stock-judging  pavilion 
has  been  converted  into  a  combined  laboratory  for  animal  nutrition  and  a 
dairy  laboratory,  holding  about  140,  with  smaller  laboratories  and  offices. 

Dr.  James  Harvey  Pettit,  professor  of  soil  fertility  In  the  college  of  agricul- 
ture and  chief  of  soil  fertility  In  the  station,  died  December  30,  1914,  at  Pasa- 
dena, Cal.,  at  the  age  of  38  years.  Doctor  Pettit  was  graduated  at  Cornell 
University  In  1900  and  received  the  Ph.  D.  degree  at  Gottlngen  In  1909.  He  has 
been  associated  with  the  university  and  station  since  1901.  His  work  is  sum- 
marized In  a  recent  number  of  the  Ulinois  Agriculturist  as  follows  : 

"  Dr.  Pettlt's  distinctive  service  has  been  In  connection  with  the  soil  fertility 
investigations,  he  having  been  Identified  with  this  work  almost  from  Its  begin- 
ning at  the  university.  He  has  made  various  lmi)ortant  contributions  to  the 
advancement  of  this  subject,  particularly  In  connection  with  Its  chemical 
aspects.  In  the  experiment  station  he  was  In  direct  charge  of  the  analytical 
work  of  the  soil  survey.  As  an  instructor  in  the  college  as  well  as  In  his  exten- 
sion service  over  the  State  he  was  an  ardent  teacher  of  the  principles  of 
permanent  agriculture." 

Hissonri  University. — James  G.  Watson,  of  the  extension  service  of  the  Iowa 
College,  has  been  appointed  extension  assistant  professor  of  dairy  husbandry, 
beginning  January  8.  George  W.  Reavls,  who  has  been  for  four  years  con- 
nected with  the  office  of  the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  has 
been  appointed  supervisor  of  boys*  and  girls'  clubs,  beginning  December  9,  1914. 

Montana  College  and  Station. — C.  C.  Starring,  horticulturist  at  the  Hood 
River  substation  In  Oregon,  has  been  appointed  assistant  horticulturist,  begin- 
ning January  1. 

ITevada  University  and  Station. — The  station  library  has  been  consolidated 
with  that  of  the  university  In  the  new  library  building,  where,  however,  it 
occupies  a  small  room  to  itself.    This  transfer  has  permitted  the  fitting  up  of 
the  old  station  library  room  as  a  laboratory. 
94 
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The  new  station  bacteriological  laboratory  is  nearing  completion  and  will  be 
utilized  in  stndies  of  atypical  anthrax,  which  is  causing  serious  losses  among 
cattle,  and  the  control  of  contagious  epithelioma  in  fowl&  Dr.  E.  Records  has 
beoi  appointed  bacteriologist  in  the  station. 

Cornell  TTnlvcrslty. — Bristow  Adams,  in  charge  of  the  information  division  of 
the  Forest  Service  of  this  Department,  has  accepted  an  appointment  as  head  of 
the  new  department  of  information  in  the  college  of  agriculture  and  has  en- 
tered  upon  his  duties.  E.  G.  Misner  has  been  appointed  instructor  in  exten- 
sion teaching.  Of  the  1914  graduates,  T.  A.  Baker  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant in  animal  husbandry  and  L.  B.  Harvey  and  William  I.  Myers  assistants 
in  farm  management 

Hew  York  State  Stotion.— Clarence  D.  Parker  and  Allen  K.  Burke  have 
resigned  as  assistant  chemists,  the  former  to  enter  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey, 
and  the  latter  to  engage  in  commercial  work. 

Oklahoma  College  and  Station. — W.  L.  Carlyle,  formerly  director  of  the  Idaho 
Station,  has  been  appointed  director  of  the  station  and  dean  of  the  agricultural 
work,  and  has  entered  upon  his  dutiea 

A.  F.  Rolf  has  resigned  as  head  of  the  poultry  department  to  engage  In  live- 
stock extension  work  in  Louisiana. 

Oregon  College  and  Station. — ^A  conference  of  Pacific  Coast  horticulturists 
was  called  by  Governor  West  at  the  college  early  in  December^  1914,  to  consider 
legislation  designed  to  secure  uniformity  in  inspection  laws  to  protect  growers 
against  the  introduction  and  spread  of  insect  and  disease  pests,  both  within 
the  States  and  from  other  States.  Commissioners  of  horticulture  from  each  of 
the  States  were  in  attendance,  and  the  Joint  committee  appointed  to  draft  the 
proposed  measures  called  to  their  assistance  experts  from  the  college  to  assist 
them. 

Dr.  James  Withycombe,  former  director  of  the  station,  was  elected  Governor 
of  Oregon  at  the  last  election  by  the  heaviest  majority  ever  accorded  a  guberna- 
torial candidate  in  the  State. 

Dr.  Hector  Macpherson,  head  of  the  newly  established  college  bureau  of  farm 
organization  and  management,  has  been  elected  chairman  of  a  commission 
appointed  by  Governor  West  to  prepare  a  draft  of  a  rural  credits  bill  for  pre- 
s^Qtation  to  the  next  legislature. 

C.  S.  Brewster  has  accepted  an  appointment  as  research  assistant  in  poultry 
and  R.  B.  Thompson  as  foreman  of  the  poultry  plant. 

Washington  College  and  Station. — Dr.  E.  A.  Bryan,  president  of  the  college 
for  the  past  22  years,  has  resigned  to  take  effect  January  1,  1916.  Dr.  F.  D. 
Heald,  former  pathologist  in  the  Pennsylvania  chestnut  blight  investigations, 
has  been  appointed  professor  of  plant  pathology  in  the  college  and  plant  pathol- 
ogist  in  the  station. 

West  Virginia  University  and  Station. — E.  D.  Sanderson,  dean  of  the  college 
of  agriculture  and  director  of  the  station,  has  resigned  to  take  effect  September 
1,  when  he  expects  to  pursue  graduate  studies. 

Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agrionltnral  Science. — ^At  the  thirty-fifth  annual 
meeting  of  the  society,  held  at  Washington,  D.  C,  November  10,  1914,  the 
following  papers  were  read  and  discussed: 

The  Massachusetts  State  Forestry  Work  was  presented  by  F.  W.  Rane. 
It  was  asserted  that  the  general  forest  propaganda  in  the  United  States  is  too 
exclusively  academic,  and  is  not  pushed  energetically  enough  to  give  results 
in  actual  reforestation  and  forest  extension.  Details  of  the  Massachusetts 
forestry  work  were  discussed  at  length.  Including  regulations  regarding  fire 
ward^is.  State  purchase  of  unproductive  lands,  etc. 
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In  a  paper  on  the  Nitrifying  Powers  of  Soils  as  Indices  to  Their  Fertility, 
by  0.  B.  Lipman,  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  good  soils  commonly 
have  a  high  nitrifying  power  but  that  it  is  uncertain  whether  this  nitrifying 
ix)wer  is  a  cause  or  an  effect.  Unusually  fertile  spots  of  soil  in  certain  grain 
fields  in  California  were  found  to  possess  a  high  nitrifying  power,  and  also 
more  citrlc-acid-soluble  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  than  the  surrounding  area. 
The  nitrifying  power  was  as  much  as  six  times  greater  than  that  In  poor  solla 
It  was  suggested  that  the  spots  possessing  high  nitrifying  power  were  perhaps 
the  result  of  the  admixture  of  animal  feces,  burnt  straw,  or  of  a  balanced  soil 
solution.  Evidence  was  presented  that  a  low  nitrifying  power  of  soils  loay 
cause  various  physiological  diseases  in  plants. 

According  to  the  findings  of  G.  S.  Fraps,  who  read  a  paper  on  Nitrification 
and  Soil  Fertility,  nitric  nitrogen  In  soils  is  in  general  proportional  to  the  total 
nitrogen.  If  soils  are  heavily  cropped  the  nitric  nitrogen  becomes  dispropor- 
tionately low,  indicating  that  some  parts  of  the  soil  nitrogen  are  more  easily 
nitrified  than  others. 

W.  G.  Sackett,  in  a  paper  on  The  Pigment  of  Azotobacter  chrooooccumt  stated 
tliat  peculiar  brown  spots  are  appearing  on  the  surface  of  soils  In  various  locali- 
ties in  Colorado  and  are  increasing  in  extent  These  spots  are  rich  in  nitrates 
and  are  toxic  to  trees  and  other  plants.  The  nitrates  are  apparently  formed  in 
situ.  A.  chroococcum  is  abundant  in  the  periphery  of  such  spots.  Ebcperiments 
with  agar  media,  differing  from  each  other  in  the  absence  of  one  of  the  salts 
contained  in  the  soil  of  the  brown  spots,  showed  that  a  dark  brown  pigment  was 
always  developed  in  the  presence  of  carbon  and  sodium  nitrate.  It  appears  that 
the  color  of  the  soil  spots  is  due  to  the  solution  of  the  pigment  of  A.  chroococcum 
by  the  soil  water. 

C.  G.  Williams  presented  some  recent  studies  on  Variation  in  Pure  Lines  of 
Wheat,  during  which  it  was  found  that  the  length  of  head  in  pure  lines  of  breed- 
ing is  apparently  not  a  hereditary  character.  Attempts  to  fix  a  tendency  to 
produce  large  or  small  kernels  gave  variable  but  for  the  most  part  negative 
results.  A  long-continued  effort  to  increase  the  protein  content  of  wheat  by 
selection  within  a  pure  line  yielded  no  encouragement  for  siich  work. 

The  claims  of  The  Small  Field  Liaboratory  and  Its  Atmosphere  of  Research 
were  presented  by  D.  Fairchild.  In  large  laboratories  the  investigator  is  ex- 
posed to  too  much  noise,  distracting  occurrences,  and  interruptions,  due  to 
students  and  casual  visitors.  He  also  becomes  burdened  with  administrative 
details,  all  quite  foreign  to  research.  Moreover,  the  laboratory  is  far  removed 
from  the  source  of  the  material  which  he  is  studying.  The  small  laboratory  on 
the  contrary  is  quiet.  There  is  no  unnecessary  apparatus  or  interruption  or 
executive  duties.    It  may  be  placed  in  the  midst  of  the  material  to  be  studied. 

In  a  paper  on  the  Relationships  of  Experiment  Station  Work  and  Agricultural 
Extension,  F.  B.  Linfield  presented  a  number  of  considerations  showing  how 
these  lines  of  work  come  in  contact  with  each  other  in  various  parts  of  the  agri- 
cultural field. 

The  County  Experiment  Farm  was  discussed  by  C.  E.  Thorne,  who  recounted 
the  difficulties  in  attempts  to  carry  on  cooperative  experiments  with  farmers, 
and  urged  that  it  is  much  better  to  have  county  farms  where  work  can  be 
prosecuted  continuously.  In  Ohio  the  experiment  farms  are  under  the  Joint 
supervision  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Ohio  Station. 

H.  P.  Armsby  presented  a  paper  on  the  Infiuence  of  Quantity  of  Feed  Upon 
Digestion.  It  has  been  found  that  the  amount  of  methane  formed  per  kilogram 
of  dry  matter  eaten  is  much  greater  on  light  than  on  heavy  rations.  This  indi- 
cates an  increased  bacterial  fermentation  of  carbohydrates.  A  larger  percentage 
of  the  feed  energy  was  found  to  be  excreted  in  the  urine  on  light  rations,  the 
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ezoeas  consisting  probably  of  nonnitrogenous  substances.  In  g^ieral,  feed  is 
apparently  more  digestible  in  small  tlian  in  large  rations. 

Experiment  Station  Research  as  Seen  From  Within  and  Without  was  dis- 
cossed  by  H.  J.  Wheeler,  who  adTlsed  reaching  the  urban  population  by  news- 
paper publicity,  and  giving  more  attention  to  cooperative  experiments  on  the 
farms  throughout  each  State.  He  also  urged  the  need  of  more  research  on  the 
difficult  and  fundam^ital  problems  of  agriculture,  better  training  of  research 
men,  higher  salaries  for  scientific  workers,  and  a  keener  sympathy  of  governing 
boards  and  station  directors  for  investigation. 

Team  Work  in  Agricultural  Science  was  the  subject  of  a  paper  by  R.  J.  H. 
DeLoach.  The  speaker  presented  the  claims  for  better  organization  of  sta- 
tions, and  urged  the  most  complete  cooperation  consistent  with  the  independence 
of  station  departments,  and  the  sympathetic  working  together  of  the  stations 
and  this  Department. 

Notes  on  the  Progress  of  Economic  Entomology  were  presented  by  L.  O.  How- 
ard. Attention  was  called  to  the  rapid  development  of  economic  entomology  in 
the  United  States,  the  widespread  cooperation  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  with 
experiment  station  and  foreign  entomologists,  and  the  general  Interest  in  the 
federal  horticultural  quarantine.  It  was  stated  that  the  trend  is  entomological 
work  is  now  toward  more  study  of  Insect  biology,  and  that  the  distinction  be- 
tween aitomology  and  phytopathology  or  parasitology  should  be  held  in  mind. 

The  usual  Joint  evening  session  was  held  with  the  American  Society  of  Agron- 
omy at  which  the  presidential  addresses  of  the  two  societies  were  delivered. 
That  of  President  H.  J.  Waters,  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agricultural 
Science,  dealt  especially  with  com  as  a  feeding  stuff,  showing  some  of  its  defi- 
ciencies, notably  protein,  and  attempts  to  find  supplements  to  enable  pigs  to 
utilize  effectively  the  nutrients  in  com.  The  address  before  the  American 
Society  of  Agronomy,  entitled  Fundamental  Principles  In  Agronomy,  was  given 
by  C.  V.  Piper.  This  will  be  noted  later,  in  the  report  of  the  meeting  of  that 
society. 

Officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  as  follows :  President,  H.  J.  Waters, 
of  Kansas ;  vice  president,  C.  B.  Thome,  of  Ohio,  secretary ;  L.  A.  Clinton,  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture;  custodian,  W.  D.  Hurd,  of  Massa- 
chusetts; and  member  of  the  executive  committee,  David  Fairchlld,  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

American  Association  of  Parmers'  Institute  Workers. — ^The  nineteenth  annual 
meeting  of  this  association,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  November  9-11,  1914,  at- 
tracted an  attendance  of  about  150.  The  program  followed  the  lines  of  recent 
years  but  special  prominence  was  given  to  the  relations  of  farmers'  institutes 
to  other  agendea 

The  presidential  address  of  Edward  Van  Alstyne,  of  New  York,  reviewed 
the  many  useful  results  achieved  by  the  farmers'  institutes  of  the  past,  drew 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  attendance  for  the  past  year  was  by  far  the  largest 
ever  secured,  and  expressed  the  belief  that  the  institutes  are  needed  in  this 
country  for  at  least  a  generation.  C.  B.  Smith,  discussing  The  Relation  of 
Farm  Bureaus  to  Farmers'  Institute  Work,  regarded  the  farmers*  institute  as 
the  forerunner  of  the  county  bureau  but  believed  that  the  latter  will  eventually 
be  so  developed  as  to  cover  substantially  the  same  ground,  and  will  have  the 
added  advantages  of  all  the  year  operation  and  of  larger  resources  at  its  dis- 
posal. C.  H.  Tuck,  of  CJomell  University,  believed  development  of  the  spirit 
of  cooperation  among  extension  agencies  would  be  most  effective,  and  he  would 
federate  all  agricultural  interests  with  a  committee  organization. 

Hon.  Carl  Vrooman,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  addressed  the  asso- 
ciation on  the  Work  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  Farm- 
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ers'  Institutes.  In  this  address  he  called  attention  to  the  increased  efforts  on 
the  part  of  the  Department  to  disseminate  agricnltural  information,  and  pointed 
ont  what  he  regarded  as  some  of  the  specific  needs  In  agriculture  at  the  present 
time.  Dean  E.  Davenport,  of  Illinois,  read  a  paper  on  Rec^it  Progress  in 
Agriculture.  Among  recent  developments  he  Indicated  the  trend  from  studies 
of  problems  in  production  to  those  in  economics  and  sociology.  He  predicted 
that  the  Smith-Lever  Act  would  insure  the  perpetuation  of  the  stations  as 
research  agencies. 

President  K.  L.  Butterfield  discussed  the  Relations  of  Farmers*  Institutes  to 
Rural  Sociology,  talcing  the  ground  that  the  institutes  had  rendered  valuable 
service  in  stimulating  the  desire  for  the  betterment  of  rural  conditions.  Other 
addresses  on  the  program  included  the  following: 

Improving  our  Institute  Organization  and  Methods,  by  A.  P.  Sandies,  of  Ohio ; 
Rural  Organizations  for  Women,  by  Mrs.  Ida  S.  Harrington,  of  Rhode  Island; 
The  Function  of  Farmers'  Institutes  in  Promoting  Cooperation  Among  Farm- 
ers, by  B.  B.  Dorsett,  of  Pennsylvania;  Promoting  Cooperation  through  Farm- 
ers' Institutes,  by  A.  D.  Wilson,  of  Minnesota;  Systematic  Instruction  in  the 
Rural  Districts,  by  G.  A.  Putnam,  of  Ontario;  Helping  Farm  Women,  by 
Mrs.  Mary  E.  Dlllard,  of  Virginia;  The  Relation  of  Home  Economics  to 
Farmers*  Institutes,  by  Miss  Winifred  J.  Robinson,  of  Delaware;  Teaching 
Home  E3conomics  at  Farmers'  Institutes,  by  Miss  Anna  Barrows,  of  New  York ; 
and  Songs  that  Live,  by  Miss  Rose  Morgan,  of  New  York,  this  last  maintaining 
that  the  country  should  develop  its  own  standards  for  music,  and  that  the 
cultivation  of  the  taste  for  good  music  may  be  a  strong  factor  in  keeping  the 
boys  and  girls  on  the  farm. 

The  report  of  the  farmers'  institute  specialist  of  this  Department,  J.  M. 
Stedman,  included  statistical  data  as  to  the  progress  of  the  work  during  the 
past  year.  A  total  of  25,338  half-day  sessions  were  reported,  with  a  total 
attendance  of  3.656,381  persons,  or  145  per  session.  Although  data  as  to  the 
sessions  and  attendance  of  movable  schools  were  not  Included  in  these  figures 
as  in  previous  years,  and  the  total  appropriation  of  $456,647.51  showed  a  de- 
crease of  over  $50,000,  an  increase  over  1913  of  about  20  per  cent  in  the  number 
of  sessions  and  attendance  of  the  institutes  was  indicated. 

Officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  chosen  as  follows :  President,  T.  B.  Parker, 
of  North  Carolina ;  vice-president  G.  A.  Gigault,  of  Quebec ;  secretary-treasurer, 
L.  R.  Taft,  of  Michigan ;  and  executive  committee,  Edward  Van  Alstyne,  of  New 
York,  A.  P.  Sandies,  of  Ohio,  and  Mrs.  Henrietta  W.  Calvin,  of  Oregon. 

American  Society  of  Animal  ProduotioiL — ^Thls  society  held  its  ^xth  annual 
meeting  at  Washington,  D.  C,  November  10  and  11,  1914. 

W.  A.  Cochel  of  Kansas  opened  the  sessions  with  a  paper  dealing  with  the 
causes  of  the  deficiency  in  the  meat  supply.  He  suggested  as  some  of  the  prob- 
able remedies  the  long-term  lease  to  tenants,  better  financial  facilities,  the 
establishment  of  more  uniform  market  values,  the  lessening  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction by  the  use  of  home-grown  roughage  and  waste  products,  and  more 
definite  information  on  methods  of  management  of  the  breeding  herd. 

B.  O.  Severson  reported  experiments  at  the  Pennsylvania  Station  on  the  cost 
of  maintaining  a  beef-breeding  herd,  and  the  Infiuence  of  the  feeding  of  cotton- 
seed meal  on  the  calving  ability  of  cows.  Colorimeter  tests  with  cattle  were 
reported  by  H.  P.  Armsby,  in  which  he  ascribed  the  increased  metabolism  of 
standing  cattle  over  those  lying  down,  of  those  on  heavy  ration  as  compared 
with  those  on  light  ration,  and  of  scrub  (nervous)  cattle  over  pure-bred  (placid) 
cattle  to  nervous  stimulation  rather  than  to  direct  digestive  processes,  the  feed 
rather  than  muscular  exertion  appearing  to  be  the  determining  factor. 
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A  paper  oititled  Ck>mpositioii  of  Steers  at  Various  Stages  of  Growth  from 
Birth  to  1,500  lbs.,  was  presented  by  T.  L.  Haecker,  in  which  he  stated  that  in 
wev&x  years*  experiments  at  the  Minnesota  Station  it  was  found  that  the  percent- 
age of  water  in  the  body  of  growing  steers  decreased  very  rapidiy  with  a  corre- 
ilNHidhig  increase  in  the  fat  content  The  perc^tage  of  ash  remained  practi- 
cally the  same,  while  there  was  a  slight  decrease  in  the  i)ercentage  of  protein. 

The  optimum  amount  of  cotton-seed  meal  for  beef  cattle  as  determined  by 
experim^ts  at  the  Tennessee  Station  was  discussed  by  C.  A.  Willson.  F.  G. 
King  stated  that  from  the  results  of  experiments  at  the  Indiana  Station  it  was 
eTid^it  that  the  efficiency  of  a  ration  for  fattening  steers  was  not  materially 
affected  by  the  nutritive  ratio  so  long  as  this  ratio  was  within  reasonable  limits, 
about  1 : 7,  but  that  succulence  and  palatability  of  feed  were  very  important 

J.  W.  Hammond  discussed  the  studies  carried  on  at  the  Ohio  Station  on  the 
inheritance  of  wooling  ability  in  sheep,  and  the  effect  of  rations  of  high,  low, 
and  medium  nutritive  ratio  upon  the  quality  and  yield  of  wool. 

A  paper  by  T.  F.  Trowbridge  gave  data  as  to  comparative  weights  and  com- 
position of  various  parts  of  the  bovine  fetus,  and  showing  the  percentages  of 
flesh,  of  hair  and  hide,  of  skeleton,  and  of  internal  organs  to  the  live  animal. 

L.  D.  Hall  of  this  Department  outlined  the  work  of  the  Office  of  Markets  in 
its  efforts  to  facilitate  the  distribution  of  animal  products,  and  to  minimize  the 
waste  incident  to  transportation.  Cooperative  and  other  systems  of  market- 
ing are  b^ng  studied  with  a  view  to  supplying  meat  producers  with  definite 
information  on  the  most  efficient  methods  to  be  practiced. 

In  discussing  the  milk  records  of  the  dairy  herd  of  the  North  Carolina  Station 
J.  C.  McNutt  stated  that  he  attributed  the  marked  improvement  in  yield  in  the 
past  four  years  to  the  use  of  cotton-seed  meal.  This,  he  said,  had  had  no  dele- 
terious effect  upon  cows,  but  instead  appeared  to  be  highly  efficient. 

B.  S.  Savage  told  of  his  efforts  to  harmonize  the  various  feeding  standards, 
and  discussed  the  importance  of  animal  husbandmen  adopting  some  uniform 
feed  values.    He  preferred  the  Armsby  standard  for  accuracy  and  simplicity. 

J.  M.  Eward  discussed  the  efficiency  of  the  self-feeder  in  the  feeding  of  swine 
as  determined  by  several  years*  trials  at  the  Iowa  Station. 

L.  W.  Fetzer  of  this  Office  presented  a  paper  entitled  Some  Pathological 
Aspects  of  Animal  Nutrition,  in  which  he  discussed  the  pathological  influence 
of  various  feeds  such  as  cotton-seed  meal,  molasses,  and  spoiled  feeds  upon  the 
animal  organism.  He  emphasized  the  importance  of  selecting  animals  for  the 
experimental  feed  lot  that  were  free  from  disease,  and  described  methods  of 
testing  for  tuberculosis,  abortion,  and  other  diseases  that  might  materially 
affect  the  feed  lot  resulta 

From  cattle  feeding  trials  conducted  at  the  New  Mexico  Station,  F.  W. 
Christensen  concluded  that  there  was  no  superiority  of  one  age  over  another 
as  to  digestive  ability.  Per  1,000  Iba  live  weight  there  was  no  relation  in  the 
amoimt  of  food  consumed  for  the  different  ages,  and  submaintenance  periods 
of  Bwne  of  the  cattle  appeared  not  to  imp^tir  their  digestive  ability. 

Methods  of  feeding  sugar  beet  products,  their  feeding  value,  and  pathological 
effects  were  treated  in  a  paper  by  G.  E.  Morton.  H.  S.  Grindley  reviewed 
BuDetin  165  of  the  lUinols  StaUon  (R  S.  R.,  30,  p.  369),  discussing  methods 
of  improving  the  ordinary  feeding  standard. 

The  importance  of  protein  in  egg  production  was  discussed  by  H.  R.  Lewis 
in  which  he  showed  that  a  protein  from  an  animal  source  was  superior  to  that 
from  a  vegetable  source  for  maximum  production,  and  that  the  size  and  weight 
<rf  eggs  was  materially  affected  by  such  feeding. 

B.  W.  Morse  of  this  Department  spoke  on  the  necessity  for  standardizing 
feeding  tests,  and  stated  that  while  metabolism  experiments  are  important  in 
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reaching  some  scientific  basis  for  feeding  operations,  ttiere  is  still  a  large  field 
for  the  ordinary  comparative  feeding  trial. 

President  E.  B.  Forbes  concluded  the  program  in  a  paper  outlining  the  de- 
velopment of  the  association,  stating  that  It  had  arisen  out  of  the  need  by 
animal  husbandmen  for  some  central  organization,  but  that  the  original  pur- 
pose of  cooperation  in  experimental  worli  had  been  modified  in  recognizing  the 
element  of  competition  which  appeared  to  be  an  unavoidable  and  possibly  desir- 
able characteristic  of  station  work.  He  stated  that  in  recognizing  this  changed 
aspect  the  society  was  now  better  prepared  to  accomplish  some  practical  re- 
sults, and  suggested  the  appointment  of  a  referee  committee  which  should  con- 
sider the  special  problems  arising  and  make  recommendations  at  the  next  annual 
meeting.    The  appointment  of  this  conmiittee  was  subsequently  authorized. 

Recommendations  looking  toward  the  elimination  of  unnecessary  variable 
factors  in  feeding  trials,  presented  by  E.  W.  Morse  at  the  last  annual  meeting 
and  referred  to  the  committee  on  experiments,  were  found  suggestive.  The 
committee  on  agricultural  instruction  proposed  that  the  next  meeting  be 
devoted  largely  to  papers  on  agricultural  teaching  and  suggested  topics  to  be 
discussed.  The  committee  on  terminology  of  feeding  experiments  gave  an  ex- 
tended report  recommending  a  uniform  method  of  conducting  slaughter  analyses 
of  experimental  animals,  and  reconmi^ding  so  far  as  feasible  the  adoption  of 
definitions  of  feedstuffs  as  used  by  the  Association  of  Feed  Control  Officials. 
Other  animal  husbandry  and  nutritional  terms  were  defined  and  recommoided 
for  adoption.    The  standardization  of  statistical  methods  was  suggested. 

Officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected  as  follows :  President,  B.  B.  Forbes, 
of  Ohio;  vice  president,  W.  A.  Cochel,  of  Kansas;  and  secretary-treasurer, 
F.  B.  Morrison,  of  Wisconsin. 

Hlsoellaneous. — The  rural  education  conference  of  Great  Britain,  constituted 
in  June,  1910,  for  three  years,  has  now  been  succeeded  by  the  agricultural 
education  conference,  with  Lord  Barnard  as  presid^t,  and  H.  L,  French,  of 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  as  secretary.  This  conference  will 
act  in  an  advisory  capacity  on  questions  pertaining  to  agricultural  education. 

According  to  a  note  in  Nature,  the  general  committee  which  is  promoting 
the  establishment  of  an  Imperial  College  of  Tropical  Agriculture,  has  decided 
to  attempt  to  raise  $200,000  for  buildings  and  endowment,  of  which  half  will 
be  sought  from  official  sources.  The  location  of  the  institution  has  not  yet 
been  decided  upon,  but  the  committee  favors  Ceylon. 

The  death  in  the  European  war  is  announced  of  Dr.  Franz  Marshall,  director 
of  the  experimental  laboratory  of  the  Agricultural  Institute  of  the  University 
of  Halle;  Dr.  Franz  Waterstradt,  professor  of  agriculture  in  the  agricultural 
school  at  Hohenheim;  and  Andr^  Vuillet,  well  known  in  this  country  for  his 
publications  on  the  gipsy  moth  and  its  parasites. 

Dr.  M.  C.  Cooke,  the  well-known  English  mycologist,  died  November  12, 
1914,  in  his  ninetieth  year. 

Dr.  Jacob  Eriksson  has  resigned  as  chief  of  the  phytopathologlcal  experi- 
ment station  at  Stockholm,  Sweden. 
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158, 160, 169 

No.  10,  Aug.,  1914 162 

No.  11,    Sept.  and  Oct., 

1914 162 

Circ.  1,  May,  1914 135 

Ohio  Station: 

Bui .  266,  Dec. ,  1913 135 

Circ.  141,  Dec.  15,  1913 192 

Circ.  146,  Aug.  1,  1914 122 

Oregon  Station: 

Bui.  119,  Jan.,  1914 131 

Bui.  120,  Aug.,  1914 124 

Bui.  121,  Aug.,  1914 156 

Bui.  122,  Aug.,  1914 185 

Tenneesee  Station: 

Bui.  109,  Sept.,  1914 132 

Virginia  Station: 

Bui.  205,  June,  1914 137 

Bui.  206,  Jun^  1914 137 

Bui.  207,  June,  1914 133 

Bui.  208,  July,  1914 158 

Washington  Station: 

Bui.  114,  Oct.,  1914 183 

Popular  Bui.  70,  June  10, 1914 .  156 

Popular  Bui.  71,  June  21, 1914.  141 

Popular  Bui.  72,  Aug.,  1914. . .  141 

Popular  Bui.  73,  Sept.  10, 1914  145 

Wisconsin  Station: 

Bui.  242,  Sept.,  1914 171 

Circ.  50,  Sept.,  1914 171 

U.  8.  Department  of  AgricuUure, 

Jour.  Agr.  Research,  vol.  3,  No.  1, 
Oct.,  1914 123, 127, 133, 146, 150 

Farmers'  Bui.  613,  Goldenseal 
Under  Cultivation,  W.  Van 
Fleet 143 

Farmers'  Bui.   614,   A  Corn-Belt 

,  Farming  System  Which  Saves 
Harvest  Labor  by  Hogging 
Down  Crops,  J.  A.  Drake 192 

Farmers'  Bui.  617,  School  Lessons 
on  Com,  C.  H.  Lane 197 

Weather  Bureau: 

Climat.  Data,  vol.  1,  Nos.  7-8, 
July-Aug.,  1914 118 
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The  Philadelphia  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  was  a  notable  one  for  agriculture,  for  it 
marked  its  definite  enrollment  among  the  sections  of  the  association. 
This  does  not  apply  specifically  to  the  occupation  of  agriculture, 
but  as  Professor  Bailey  explained,  to  "the  assembly  of  scientific 
research  that  deals  with  the  problems  of  the  occupation  and  of  the 
living  resulting  from  the  occupation." 

As  a  subject,  agriculture  has  formed  a  no  small  part  of  the  pro- 
ceedings at  past  meetings,  in  the  sections  of  botany,  chemistry, 
physiology,,  economics,  etc.,' and  several  affiliated  societies  have  con- 
cerned themselves  with  matters  more  or  less  agricultural.  But  at 
this  meeting  the  subject  of  agriculture  as  a  department  of  applied 
science  and  as  a  branch  of  industry  presenting  large  social,  eco- 
nomic, educational,  and  political  problems,  was  given  place  in  the 
organization  of  the  association,  along  with  the  older  abstract  sci- 
ences, with  engineering,  with  medicine,  and  with  education,  and 
brought  into  its  councils  on  an  equal  footing. 

This  is  a  great  and  interesting  change,  how  great  those  who 
have  been  longer  in  the  agricultural  work  can  the  more  readily 
comprehend.  Time  was,  and  not  so  long  ago,  when  agriculture  as 
a  subject  had  no  place  in  an  association  of  sciences  and  would  not 
have  received  an  invitation.  The  man  who  should  attempt  to  pre- 
sent a  strictly  agricultural  topic  before  such  an  association  would 
have  been  out  of  place,  because  there  was  so  little  basis  for  a  thor- 
ough scientific  treatment,  and  because  agriculture  as  a  subject  of 
general  interest  to  science  had  not  yet  won  its  way.  The  change 
^hich  has  come  is,  therefore,  a  twofold  one.  It  applies  to  the  re- 
markable scientific  advancement  of  the  subject  itself,  which  finds 
lew  parallels,  as  well  as  to  a  change  of  attitude  on  the  part  of  men 
of  science. 

Agriculture  has  earned  a  place  among  the  sciences,  and  having 
earned  it  has  been  recognized  and  formally  admitted  into  the  fel- 
lowship of  the  sciences.  This  came  without  solicitation.  It  will 
now  be  for  the  subject  and  for  the  group  thus  honored  to  see  that 
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the  new  section  reflects  honor  and  credit  upon  the  association,  and 
becomes  a  vital  agency  for  the  further  "advancement  of  science." 
A  great  opportunity  is  afforded  in  the  new  setting  to  win  recogni- 
tion for  the  subject,  and  to  attract  to  it  the  men  of  broad  scientific 
,  training  it  needs  for  its  steady  advancement. 

The  inauguration  of  the  new  section  was  particularly  auspicious. 
The  president  of  the  association,  Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  honored  it 
by  presiding  at  the  opening  of  the  meeting,  and  in  a  brief  address 
expressed  his  approval  of  the  new  section  and  his  interest  and 
confidence  in  the  great  work  for  agriculture. 

Dr.  Eliot  thought  it  was  high  time  that  we  began  to  attend  to 
the  building  up  of  American  agriculture,  and  making  it  a  higher 
expression  of  American  efficiency.  He  saw  in  the  teaching  of  agri- 
culture an  opportunity  for  furthering  a  reform  clearly  needed  in 
American  education,  namely,  the  devotion  of  much  more  time  to 
the  teaching  of  the  natural  sciences  in  the  schools.  This,  he  de- 
clared, is  the  great  reform  needed  in  American  education.  The  popu- 
lar interest  aroused  in  agricultural  teaching  offers  an  entering  wedge 
in  this  direction,  and  gives  hope  for  the  accomplishment  of  even 
greater  reforms. 

Country  life  development  he  pronounced  "one  of  the  greatest 
humanitarian  movements  in  this  age."  Our  race  can  not  endure 
urban  life  and  the  factory  system,  he  said;  the  ill  effects  of  it  have 
already  been  seen.  "Hence  anything  that  leads  men  out  into  the 
country  where  they  may  live  a  wholesome  existence  is  contributing 
to  a  necessary  humanitarian  movement." 

This  was  a  happy  introduction  to  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey's  vice- 
presidential  address  on  The  Place  of  Research  and  of  Publicity  in  the 
Forthcoming  Country  Life  Development.  The  address  was  essen- 
tially a  plea  for  democracy,  approached  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
public  service  institutions  for  agriculture,  and  especially  the  new 
national  work  of  agricultural  extension. 

Taking  up  the  history  of  the  man  on  the  land.  Professor  Bailey 
showed  how  in  the  nineteenth  century  "he  began  to  be  recognized 
politically,"  and  institutions  were  developed  on  public  funds  "to 
train  the  farmer  and  to  give  him  voice."  Out  of  this,  the  great 
American  system  for  agricultural  teaching,  investigation,  and  more 
recently  for  extension  work,  has  grown.  A  strong  plea  was  made  for 
maintaining  the  necessary  balance  and  check  in  the  future  develop- 
ment, and  for  meeting  the  demand  for  careful  inquiry. 

"  There  must  be  a  certain  relation  or  equation  between  the  research 
effort  and  the  teaching  effort,"  he  said.  "The  enlargement  of  one 
ought  to  be  conditioned  on  the  enlargement  of  the  other;  and  cer- 
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tainly  we  ought  to  know  before  we  teach.  I  hope  that  the  new 
extension  work  will  demand  a  great  stimulation  of  research.  No 
Fobject  makes  great  headway,  no  people  make  great  progress,  unless 
it  rests  on  investigation  and  discovery,  and  feels  the  stimulation  of 
exploitation  in  fresh  fields.  .  .  . 

"The  vitality  of  the  extension  teaching,  as  of  any  other  teaching 
in  natural  science,  will  depend  on  the  body  of  exact  knowledge  that 
lies  behind  it.  This  being  true,  we  must  see  that  appropriations 
for  extension  teaching  in  the  years  to  come  are  not  out  of  proportion 
to  appropriations  for  research.  I  hope  we  shall  soon  find  a  wide- 
spread expression  amongst  the  people  for  a  more  complete  endow- 
ment of  fundamental  investigation  in  subjects  related  to  our  agri- 
cultural industry." 

Professor  Bailey  took  occasion  to  explain  the  type  of  research 
he  had  in  mind — ^that  which  "follows  a  program  looking  toward 
a  solution ;  "  but  he  took  no  narrow  or  superficial  view  of  it,  or  of  its 
direct  application  in  practice.  His  remarks  on  the  subject  are  in- 
teresting : 

"  It  is  not  necessary  to  the  broad  results  we  seek  that  this  research 
shall  all  be  directly  or  immediately  applicable  to  the  arts  of  life.  It 
does  not  matter  if  much  of  it  remains  practically  unknown  to  the 
public.  The  effect  of  the  acciunulation  of  it,  if  it  is  good,  will  be 
beyond  all  price,  establishing  a  foundation,  providing  a  reservoir 
from  which  we  may  draw  at  will,  giving  us  a  sense  of  conquest  and 
of  power,  developing  a  literature,  and  training  many  men  whose 
judgments  will  be  of  the  greatest  value  in  the  control  of  our  rural 
affairs.  Research  in  agriculture  should  look  toward  a  solution,  but 
not  necessarily  toward  a  definite  application,  although  the  purpose 
to  apply  does  not  make  it  any  the  less  research  or  any  the  less  worthy 
of  respect. 

"Knowledge  applies  itself  in  the  end.  The  best  and  the  final 
application  of  it  is  in  a  new  approach  to  the  subject  and  a  better 
philosophy  of  action.  This  is  well  illustrated  in  the  great  work  of 
Darwin,  which  we  have  now  learned  to  apply  in  a  thousand  ways, 
because  it  has  entered  into  our  philosophies.  So  the  acciunulation  of 
knowledge  touching  agriculture  will  give  those  who  come  after  us  a 
new  grasp  on  the  rural  situation,  a  readjustment  of  ideas,  and  con- 
fidence in  our  ability  to  handle  the  situation.  Good  research,  main- 
tained continuously  and  without  haste  by  the  ablest  men,  will  make 
its  own  application."  But  because  research  does  not  have  within 
itself  the  elements  of  publicity,  it  needs  to  be  guarded  by  organiza- 
tions which  understand  its  fundamental  importance. 

Professor  Bailey  defined  the  country  life  movement,  not  as  a 
propaganda,  but  as  "  the  expression  of  a  rapidly  crystallizing  desire 
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to  make  rural  life  all  that  it  is  capable  to  become,  and  to  understand 
and  to  realize  in  the  best  way  all  the  natural  products  of  the  earth." 
In  the  prosecution  of  the  movement  he  urged  that  the  first  principle 
of  democracy  should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  "  which  is  to  let  the  control 
of  policies  and  affairs  rest  directly  back  on  the  people."  He  cau- 
tioned against  too  strong  centralization  of  authority  and  administra- 
tion, but  instead  urged  that  the  effort  should  be  made  a  real  demo- 
cratic expression  on  the  part  of  the  people. 

This  idea  was  applied  particularly  to  the  extension  enterprise, 
where  much  hope  was  expressed  of  the  county  agent  work  in  fur- 
nishing stimulation  and  guidance,  "  if  the  motive  power  in  it  is  kept 
with  the  people."  But  it  was  maintained  that  it "  can  never  produce 
the  background  results  of  which  it  is  capable  if  it  is  a  strongly  in- 
trenched movement  pushed  out  from  one  center,  as  from  the  agri- 
cultural college.  The  college  may  be  the  guiding  force.  But  it 
should  not  remove  responsibility  from  the  people  of  the  localties,  or 
offer  them  a  kind  of  cooperation  that  is  only  the  privilege  of  partak- 
ing in  the  college  enterprise."  Scane  of  the  so-called  cooperation  in 
public  work  was  characterized  as  being  "  little  more  than  to  allow 
the  cooperator  to  approve  what  the  official  administration  has  done," 

Professor  Bailey  looked  to  the  colleges  of  agriculture  for  leader- 
ship, and  because  of  this  he  warned  against  their  assuming  any 
dictatorship.  "  It  is  just  the  moment,"  he  said,  "  to  give  the  people 
in  the  neighborhoods  all  the  freedom  and  all  the  responsibility  they 
ought  to  have  for  their  own  best  development.  The  future  will  care 
very  little  for  the  mechanism  of  administration,  but  it  will  care  very 
much  for  the  results  in  the  training  of  the  folk." 

The  contention  of  the  paper  was  tersely  summed  up  in  these 
closing  sentences:  "Agriculture  is  in  the  foundation  of  the  political, 
economic,  and  social  structure.  If  we  can  not  develop  starting  power 
in  the  background  people  we  can  not  maintain  it  elsewhere.  The 
greatness  of  all  this  rural  work  is  to  lie  in  the  results  and  not  in  the 
methods  that  absorb  so  much  of  our  energy.  If  agriculture  can  not 
be  democratic,  then  there  is  no  democracy." 

This  address  dealt  with  a  vital  matter,  in  which  we  need  all  the 
counsel  that  can  be  had  at  this  time.  It  was  suggestive  and  of 
unusual  interest,  and  it  will  be  helpful  in  avoiding  some  of  the 
dangers.    It  deserves  to  be  widely  read. 

There  is  imdoubtedly  a  danger  in  the  latest  phase  of  going  too 
far — of  doing  too  much  for  the  people,  of  robbing  them  of  their 
initiative  and  the  independence  on  which  they  need  to  rely  so 
largely,  and  of  leading  them  to  lean  too  heavily  upon  their  advisors. 
The  effort  may  not  be  stereotyped,  and  it  should  be  genuinely  coop- 
erative with  the  people  themselves.    But,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
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must  be  plan  and  system  in  all  this  varied  eflPort  to  make  it  eflPective, 
and  many  will  feel  that  there  must  be  a  considerable  measure  of  ad- 
ministrative supervision  and  control  to  realize  for  agriculture  and 
the  farming  people  the  purpose  which  was  so  ably  set  forth. 

The  other  feature  of  the  initial  meeting  of  the  Section  of  Agricul- 
ture was  a  symposium  devoted  to  The  Field  of  Rural  Economics. 
This  was  participated  in  by  four  speakers,  who  dealt  with  several 
different  phases  of  the  general  topic. 

In  opening  the  subject,  Hon.  Carl  Vrooman,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  discussed  rural  economics  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
farmer.  He  corrected  some  of  the  false  popular  impressions  as  to 
the  advantage  of  high  acre  yields,  pointing  out  that  the  plain  busi- 
ness question  is  not  how  much  the  farmer  could  produce  if  he  had  no 
regard  for  the  cost,  but  how  much  he  can  afford  to  produce  under 
present  American  conditions.  He  showed  by  statistics  that  the  larg- 
est crops  do  not  necessarily  mean  the  largest  net  income  to  the 
farmer,  and  that  in  years  of  relatively  small  production  he  often 
realizes  quite  as  much  from  his  crops  as  in  years  of  maximum  yield. 
Secretary  Vrooman  laid  much  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  the 
problems  of  distribution  and  marketing,  enforcing  his  remarks  by 
illustrations  from  his  own  experience  as  a  farmer.  While  frankly 
admitting  the  necessity  for  middlemen  and  other  intermediaries,  he 
protested  against  any  allied  interest  taking  more  than  a  legitimate 
profit  from  the  farmer.  He  declared  that  the  average  farmer  is 
only  making  wages;  he  is  not  making  a  profit  over  his  wages  and 
the  interest  on  his  investment.  Until  the  problems  of  agricultural 
economics  are  solved  there  is  little  encouragement  for  him  in  attempt- 
ing to  raise  larger  crops.  Economic  justice  to  the  farmer  and  pro- 
ducing classes,  he  said,  must  be  the  basis  of  the  higher  civilization 
which  we  picture. 

In  discussing  credit  in  relation  to  agriculture.  Prof.  G.  N.  Lauman 
of  Cornell  University  maintained  that  in  this  country  credit  has  not 
been  generally  available  to  the  farmer  except  at  a  considerable  pre- 
mium, and  that  in  order  to  develop  American  agriculture  and  rural 
life  it  must  be  made  feasible  for  a  man  to  be  successively  a  farm 
laborer,  a  farm  renter,  and  a  farm  owner.  Short-time  credit  was 
held  to  be  a  distinctly  local  matter.  The  commimity  should  rally 
all  its  capital  to  develop  itself,  and  should  organize  to  furnish  the 
basis  for  a  closer  association  between  itself  and  existing  banking  and 
credit  facilities.  The  great  social  and  ethical  gains  from  the  small 
credit  imions  of  Europe  was  explained,  especially  in  helping  the 
small  farmer. 

In  order  to  bring  outside  capital  into  agriculture  it  is  necessary  to 
meet  the  demands  which  such  capital  makes.    Credit,  it  was  declared, 
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"  has  no  better  basis  than  farm  values  made  fluid."  Rightly  developed, 
bonds  based  on  land  mortgages  have  no  superiors  in  the  invest- 
ment field.  These,  it  was  explained,  should  be  of  small  enough  de- 
nominations to  be  accessible  to  all  classes,  and  available  on  all  ex- 
changes. But  the  prevalent  machinery  for  this  is  too  expensive  a 
burden  on  agriculture. 

Professor  Lauman  did  not  advocate  leaving  the  problem  to  either 
the  government  or  private  capital  for  solution,  but  urged  organiza- 
tion. "  If  agriculture  organized  to  make  it  possible  to  demand  the 
lowest  rates  of  interest  the  market  affords,  can  not  live  and  develop, 
not  even  state  aid  will  prevent  its  ultimate  decay." 

In  considering  some  of  the  problems  of  marketing  and  distribu- 
tion, Mr.  C.  J.  Brand  of  this  Department,  presented  the  needs  of  the 
farmer  in  the  way  of  assistance  in  establishing  a  market  system 
which  will  return  to  him  the  true  value  of  the  various  grades  of 
crops  he  produces,  minus  reasonable  charges  for  handling,  transpor- 
tation, and  the  legitimate  profits  of  middlemen.    He  outlined  the 
various  lines  of  study  which  are  being  pursued  by  the  Office  of  Mar- 
kets and  Kural  Organization.    These  are  concerned,  in  part,  with  a 
study  of  conditions  as  they  actually  exist  over  the  coimtry  in  the 
handling  and  marketing  of  special  classes  of  products,  with  statis- 
tical studies  of  supply  and  demand.    Market  grades  and  standards 
are  also  being  investigated,  with  the  object  of  effecting  greater  uni- 
formity ;  and  transportation  and  storage,  as  to  methods,  the  adequacy 
of  facilities,  and  the  relation  of  warehousing,  refrigeration,  etc-,  to 
prices  and  to  stabilizing  supplies. 

Market  surveys  are  being  made  with  a  view  to  collecting  facts  and 
developing  methods  for  supplying  promptly  to  producers  and  con- 
sumers useful  information  in  regard  to  prices  and  supplies.  The 
practice  in  vogue  in  marketing  and  distribution  in  large  cities  is  the 
subject  of  a  special  inquiry,  to  make  comparisons  and  arrive  at  the 
most  advantageous  plans.  Direct  dealing  through  marketing  by 
parcel  post  and  by  express  is  being  studied,  not  only  as  to  practica- 
bility and  advantages,  but  as  to  systems  for  bringing  producers  and 
consumers  into  contact  and  establishing  business  relations.  Coopera- 
tive buying  and  selling  naturally  attracts  considerable  attention, 
with  inquiry  into  the  methods  and  success  of  organizations,  and  the 
supplying  of  assistance  in  organization,  systems  of  accoimting,  audit- 
ing, etc. 

The  partial  enumeration  of  these  lines  of  effort  illustrates  some 
of  the  present  problems  in  marketing.  From  a  consideration  of  cot- 
ton handling  and  marketing,  Mr.  Brand  showed  that  the  acute  prob- 
lems are  not  confined  to  perishable  crops.  The  cantaloup  trade  was 
cited  to  show  an  overdevelopment  of  the  industry,  due  to  ignorance 
as  to  the  development  of  competitive  areas,  which  in  1914  resulted 
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io  disaster  to  the  producers  and  to  the  large  distributors.  The  con- 
clusion  is  that  ^^  until  we  have  a  more  ccmiplete  system  of  information 
and  a  better  adjustment  of  production  to  market  requirements,  this 
problem  will  continue  to  be  with  us."  As  usual,  the  slump  in  prices 
was  not  reflected  in  the  retail  trade,  consumers  paying  pr^tically  as 
much  as  in  a  year  of  scarcity,  while  the  surplus  went  to  the  dump. 

Cooperation  was  not  regarded  as  necessarily  the  panacea  for  mar- 
keting troubles.  Organization  was  favored,  but  alone  it  is  not  suf- 
ficient ;  it  must  be  accompanied  by  skillful  and  intelligent  manage- 
ment. To  protect  shippers  from  imposition  and  misrepresentation 
at  the  large  markets  and  terminals,  a  licensed  inspection  system 
was  suggested,  to  examine  into  and  report  upon  the  condition  of 
the  products  as  received,  prices  at  which  sold,  and  otherwise  to 
look  after  the  interests  of  the  shipper. 

The  distinction  between  efficiency  in  production  and  efficiency  in 
bargaining  was  brought  out  in  an  interesting  way  by  Dr.  T.  N. 
Carver,  of  Harvard  University.  He  explained  that  every  legitimate 
business  is  made  up  of  two  parts,  one  of  which  may  be  called  pro- 
ducing, including  any  handling  of  the  material  which  renders  it 
more  usable  or  useful,  and  the  other  bargaining — ^i.  e.,  buying  and 
selling,  borrowing  and  lending.  Many  of  the  supposed  economies  of 
large  scale  business  turn  out  upon  examination  to  be  advantages  in 
bargaining  rather  than  economies  in  production.  In  most  lines  of 
business  there  is  a  certain  size  which  gives  the  maximum  efficiency 
in  production,  and  also  in  bargaining.  These  do  not  necessarily 
coincide,  but  as  a  rule  the  size  which  gives  the  maximiun  efficiency 
in  bargaining  is  larger  than  that  for  production. 

In  agriculture  the  most  efficient  producing  unit  was  said  to  be 
the  one-family  farm,  provided  with  the  best  teams,  tools,  and  gen- 
eral equipment.  This  gives  the  highest  average  product,  man  for 
man.  If  the  large  farmer  is  able  to  command  some  special  advan- 
tages in  securing  cheap  labor,  he  may  beat  the  small  farmer  in 
competition  with  him,  but  this  is  advantage  in  bargaining.  His 
profit  may  be  larger  in  spite  of  the  lower  average  productivity 
of  the  persons  engaged.  The  foisting  upon  the  rural  districts  of  a 
large  supply  of  cheap  labor  results  in  giving  the  large  farmer  an 
advantage  in  purchasing  his  labor. 

Again,  it  was  pointed  out  that  in  buying  his  supplies  and  in  sell- 
ing his  products,  especially  if  they  are  perishable,  the  large  farmer 
usually  has  an  advantage.  "The  small  farmer  of  the  present  day 
is  the  only  large  class  which  regularly  buys  its  raw  material  at 
retail  and  sells  its  finished  product  at  wholesale.''  This  can  be  over- 
come by  "collective  bargaining"  or  cooperation,  which  may  give 
the  small  farmer  the  same  advantages  which  the  large  farmer 
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enjoys;  and  the  same  is  true  in  borrowing  capitaL  Hence  for  the 
small  farmer,  who  appears  to  be  efficient  in  production,  organiza- 
tion into  larger  units  was  urged,  to  overcome  inefficiency  in  buying 
and  selling. 

The  meeting  of  the  Section  of  Agriculture  was  well  attended 
throughout,  the  hall  assigned  to  it  being  filled  to  its  capacity.  Fully 
three  hundred  people  gathered  for  the  opening,  and  a  large  pro- 
portion remained  through  the  program.  This  showing  of  interest 
was  gratifying  and  encouraging  to  those  connected  with  the  sec- 
tion, as  the  first  meeting  was  regarded  as  something  of  an  e2cperi- 
ment 

There  is  no  field  6f  scientific  research  that  belongs  exclusively 
to  agriculture  or  to  the  new  section,  but  there  are  problems  which 
are  primarily  agricultural,  and  as  Professor  Bailey  well  said,  it  is 
imperative  that  the  attitude  of  all  the  sciences  be  brought  to  bear 
on  these  problems.  If  this  can  be  furthered  by  the  new  section,  and 
the  agricultural  point  of  view  contributed  to  some  of  the  discus- 
sions of  the  association,  the  result  will  be  of  mutual  advantage. 
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Justus  von  lAehigy  J.  Volhabd  (Justus  von  Liehiff.  Leipsic,  1909,  vols.  1, 
pp.  XI +456,  pis.  2;  «,  pp.  VIII -{-438,  pis.  «).— In  recent  years  biographical  data 
as  to  von  Llebig  have  been  confined  largely  to  lectures  before  learned  societies 
and  the  more  popular  scientific  Journals.  The  present  biography,  however,  Is 
tiie  most  extensive  one  which  has  yet  appeared  and  was  written  by  a  former 
assistant,  who  also  lived  in  von  Liebig's  household.  It  treats  of  his  work  at  the 
various  institutions  and  his  discussions  with  other  famous  scientists,  and  in- 
cludes excerpts  from  his  writings  on  pure,  agricultural,  and  fermentation 
chemistry,  physiology,  and  nutrition. 

Handbook  of  methods  in  inorgranic  chemistry,  edited  by  A.  Stahleb  (Hand- 
huch  der  Arheitsmethoden  in  der  anorganischen  Chetnie.  Leipsic,  1919,  vol.  1, 
pp.  X//-f787,  figs.  1064). — ^Thls  is  the  first  volume  of  an  extensive  handbook 
on  Inorganic  chemical  methods.  It  deals  with  the  construction  and  equipment 
of  laboratories  and  the  mechanical  operations  of  inorganic  chemistry,  and  is 
plentlfuUy  illustrated. 

The  practical  methods  of  organic  chemistry,  L.  Gattebmann,  trans,  by  W. 
B.  ScHOBEB  and  V.  S.  Babasinian  (New  York,  1914,  S.  ed.,  pp.  XVII -{-401,  figs. 
95).— This  edition,  translated  by  V.  S.  Babasinian,  is  divided  into  a  general  and 
special  part,  as  well  as  a  section  on  inorganic  chemistry. 

The  general  part  deals  with  crystallization,  sublimation,  distillation,  de- 
colorizing, drying,  melting  points,  and  the  following  organic  analytical  meth- 
ods: Detection  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  sulphur,  and  the  halogens;  quan- 
titative determination  of  the  halogens  and  of  sulphur  (Carius  method),  nitro- 
gen (Dumas  method),  and  carbon  and  hydrogen  (Liebig  method) ;  and  ele- 
inentary  analysis  (Dennstedt  method).  The  special  part  deals  with  the  ali- 
phatic series,  transition  from  the  aliphatic  to  the  aromatic  series,  and  the 
aromatic,  pyridin,  and  quinolin  series. 

Progress  made  In  the  chemistry  of  foods  and  condiments  during  the  year 
1912,  H.  KuTTBWKroLEB  (Chem.  Ztg.,  S7  (1918),  Nos.  lOS,  pp.  10SS-10S5;  106, 
pp.  1058^1060;  108,  pp.  1075,  1076;  109,  pp.  1087,  1088).— This  is  the  usual 
report  (R  8.  R.,  29,  p.  412),  and  deals  with  the  food  laws  and  regulations, 
general  chemistry  of  foods,  methods  for  examining  foods  and  condiments,  food 
preservatives,  meat  and  meat  goods,  eggs  and  egg  conserves,  vegetables  and 
VQ^etable  conserves,  vin^ar  and  spices,  honey,  sugar  and  sugar  products,  fruits 
and  fmit  Juices,  and  beverages. 

Starch  sugar,  H.  Wichelhaus  (Der  StUrkezucker.  Leipsic,  1918,  pp.  F///-f-* 
^f  figs.  57).— This  work  deals  with  the  subject  from  both  a  chemical  and  a 
technical  standpoint,  taking  up  the  history  of  starch  sugar,  theoretical  con- 
sWerations,  properties  of  glucose,  investigations  in  regard  to  starch  and  its 
hydrolysis,  technical  preparation  of  starch  sugar,  obtaining  glucose  from  cellu- 
lose; concentration  of  Juices  containing  saccharin  matter,  the  crystallization 
method,  utilization  of  starch  sugar,  and  methods  for  determining  starch  and 
'tarch  sugar. 
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Presence  of  reducing  sugrars  in  the  fresh  beet  root:  Influence  of  reducing: 
sugrars  on  the  direct  determination  of  sucrose  in  the  beet  root. — Origrin  of 
the  reducing  sugars  that  certain  beet  sugar  factory  products  contain,  H. 
Pellet  (BuL  Assoc.  Chim.  8ucr.  et  DiatiU.,  S  (1912),  No,  5,  pp,  2S9-25S;  abs,  in 
Jour.  8oc.  Chem.  Indus.,  S2  (1918),  No.  1,  pp.  38,  59).— Experiments  with  roots 
grown  in  France  which  were  In  full  vegetation  In  November  and  which  had 
been  pulled  and  pressed  in  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  have  shown  that 
reducing  sugars  are  always  present  in  the  ripe  root,  though  in  small  and 
variable  amount,  the  extreme  dlCTerences  found  in  good  roots  of  high  sucrose 
content  being  from  0.05  to  0.27  gm.  per  100  cc.  of  expressed  Juice.  For  low- 
quality  roots,  likewise  freshly  picked,  the  reducing  sugars  may  be  as  high  as 
from  2  to  2.5  gm.  In  the  case  of  sound  roots  preserved  in  silos,  either  in  full 
contact  with  air  or  covered  with  earth,  the  sucrose  content  gradually  dimin- 
ishes, but  the  reducing  sugars  generally  remain  within  the  limits  of  0.15  and 
0.25  gm.  For  injured  or  altered  roots  the  reducing  sugar  content  may  rise 
to  0.5  gm. 

In  determining  small  amounts  of  reducing  sugars  in  the  beet,  certain  precau- 
tions must  be  taken,  the  most  important  of  them  being  to  use  for  defecation 
only  normal  lead  acetate  solution,  otherwise  a  certain  amount  of  the  reducing 
sugars,  principally  levulose,  will  be  precipitated. 

As  to  the  formation  of  reducing  sugars  during  the  process  of  manufacture, 
the  author  states  that  with  the  modern  method  of  sulphlting  traces  of  reducing 
sugars  are  formed  and  accumulate  in  the  final  molasses.  This,  it  is  stated, 
often  contains  as  much  as  from  0.3  to  0.5  per  cent,  even  with  careful  working. 

The  acid  content  of  fruits,  P.  B.  Dunbab  and  W.  D.  Bigelow  (Ahs.  in  Sci- 
ence, n.  ser.y  S8  (WIS),  No.  98S,  pp.  639,  640).— In  this  study  the  characteristic 
acids  of  a  large  number  of  common  fruits  were  identified  and  determined. 

"The  acidity  of  plums,  apples,  and  cherries  appears  to  be  due  entirely  to 
malic  add  which  is  probably  present,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  free  state.  Cur- 
rants always  contain  citric  acid,  and  may  or  may  not  contain  malic  acid. 
Gooseberries  contain  large  amounts  of  both  malic  and  citric  acids.  In  persim- 
mons and  bananas  malic  acid  probably  occurs  alone.  The  pomegranate  and 
cantaloup  contain  citric  acid,  probably  without  malic  acid.  In  the  watermelon, 
quince,  and  peach  malic  acid  predominates,  and  citric  acid  is  probably  absent 
Cranberries  contain  both  malic  and  citric  acid.  Red  raspberries  contain  citric 
acid,  with  malic  acid  present  in  traces,  if  at  all.  Blackberries  contain  citric 
acid  in  some  cases,  while  some  samples  contain  traces  of  malic  acid  without 
citric  and  in  others  neither  malic  nor  citric  acid  could  be  identified.  The 
acid  of  the  apricot  has  not  been  positively  identified.  There  is  present  some 
dextrorotatory  acid  whose  rotation  is  increased  by  the  addition  of  uranyl 
acetate — ^possibly  tartaric  or  dextromallc  acid.  The  acid  of  the  huckleberry 
has  not  been  positively  Identified.  Traces  of  malic  acid  without  citric  appear 
to  be  present  Tartaric  acid  was  not  found  in  any  of  the  fruits  examined, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  apricota  In  the  case  of  pears,  Kieffer,  Le  Conte, 
Idaho,  and  Bartlett  contain  little  or  no  malic,  while  citric  acid  appears  to 
predominate  In  all  other  varieties  the  acidity  appears  to  be  due  mostly  or 
entirely  to  malic  acid. 

"  The  paper  also  includes  a  review  of  the  literature  on  the  acidity  of  fruits, 
with  the  results  of  various  writers  presented  in  tabular  form." 

Changes  taking  place  in  grass  during  the  process  of  curing,  F.  Fleisch- 
MANN  (Landw.  Vers.  Stat.,  16  {1912),  No.  3-S,  pp.  231-UT>  fi99>  4;  ahs.  in  Chem. 
ZentU.,  1912,  /,  No.  26,  pp.  2058-2060)  .—^SLrk.e^  changes  were  found  to  take 
place  in  grass  even  when  cured  under  favorable  conditions,  consequently  it 
is  believed  incorrect  to  consider  hay  (Dfirrheu)  as  a  green  feed  which  contains 
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A  smaller  amount  of  water  than  grass.     Tbe  changes  taking  place  were  as 
follows: 

(1)  Dry  substance:  On  drying  the  grass  slowly  losses  In  dry  substance  weie 
noted,  the  losses  increasing  with  the  temperature  and  the  time  of  drying,  but 
drying  in  strong  snnlight  at  times  caused  a  slight  increase  in  dry  substance.  If 
fresh  or  wilting  grass  t>ecomes  wet,  losses  are  sustained  which  are  due  to  the 
Tltal  activity  of  the  plant  cells.  In  wilted  grass,  and  still  more  with  hay, 
micro-organisms  also  produce  losses  in  total  solids,  but  these  are  much  lower 
than  those  produced  by  the  above-mentioned  factors.  The  lowest  amount  of 
loss  is  due  to  leaching.  (2)  Phosphorus  compounds :  Lecithin  is  destroyed  when 
the  wilted  plant  is  undergoing  blanching  or  when  conditions  prevail  which  are 
favorable  to  bacterial  action.  (3)  Phosphoproteins :  These  were  decomposed  up 
to  an  extent  of  87  per  cent  of  the  total  present  in  the  dry  substance.  (4)  Ni- 
trogenous compounds:  No  loss  in  nitrogen  was  observed.  Protein  was  decom- 
posed by  slow  heating  to  the  extent  of  10  to  50  per  ceaU  due  to  the  vital  activity 
of  the  cella 

Losses  were  noted  in  crude  ftit,  but  none  in  crude  ash.  Nitrogen-free  ex- 
tractive substances  were  lost  in  all  the  curing  tests.  The  saccharose-like  sub- 
stances were  lost  in  every  case,  the  dextrin  in  most  cases,  and  starch  only 
wh^i  the  heating  was  prolonged.  The  total  loss  in  water-soluble  substances  was 
small. 

The  methods  used  for  determining  the  substances  above  mentioned  are  de- 
scribed In  much  detail  in  the  originaL 

Some  closer  investigrations  on  the  micro-orgranisms  found  in  fermenting 
tea,  W.  Staub  and  J.  J.  B.  Deubs  (Dept,  Landh.,  Vifv,  en  Handel  [Dutch  East 
Indies],  Meded,  Proefstat,  Thee^  No,  18  {1912)^  pp,  19),— Yeast  and  bacteria 
have  no  manifest  effect  upon  the  fermentation  of  tea  unless  a  long-continued 
abnormal  fermentation  is  present  Pure  cultures  of  yeast  added  during  the 
process  of  tea  manufacture  have  no  noticeable  effect  upon  the  aroma.  Moldy 
tea  leaves  or  those  containing  much  yeast  and  bacteria  become  brownish  black 
and  have  a  tendency  to  rot  The  tannic  acid  of  tea  liquors  may  be  converted 
gradually  into  gallic  acid  through  the  agency  of  the  micro-organism  and  as  a 
result  the  tea  infusion  takes  on  characteristics  which  are  specific. 

Two  kinds  of  bacteria  were  isolated  from  normal  and  abnormally  (deferred) 
fermented  tea.  They  are  termed  tea  organisms  I  and  II  and  both  have  marked 
sllme-forming  propertiea  They  are  probably  the  cause  of  the  sliminess  which 
occurs  when  tea  ferments  for  a  long  time. 

Bespiration,  decay,  self-heating,  and  chemical  composition  of  potatoes 
under  different  conditions,  W.  Hennebebo  (Ztsohr.  SpirituHndus,,  1912,  Er- 
Ifdnzungsh,  2,  pp,  15-^3,  figs,  4;  ahs.  in  Chem,  A&«.,  7  {1918),  No.  IS,  p,  2261),— 
The  amount  of  sugar  present  in  stored  potatoes  seems  to  vary  directly  with 
the  carl>on  dioxid  content,  and  this  in  turn  with  the  temperature  of  the  room 
in  which  they  are  stored.  Potatoes  having  a  very  high  sugar  content  decay  the 
easiest,  so  that  by  keeping  the  temperature  of  storage  low  there  is  less  spoilage. 
Studies  of  the  chemical  composition  of  cotton  seed,  0.  L.  Hark  (Science,  n. 
ser,^  S9  (19U),  No,  1001;  p.  S6S). — "A  record  of  work  at  the  Alabama  Bxperi- 
meut  Station  which  was  undertaken  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  it  would  be 
possible  by  breeding  cotton  to  improve  the  seed  in  the  direction  of  a  larger  oil 
contMit  and  higher  protein  content,  though,  of  course,  without  prejudice  to  the 
amount  and  quality  of  tlie  fiber,  but  up  to  the  present  little  definite  progress  has 
been  made.  Apparently  there  is  no  relation  between  the  amount  of  lint  and 
that  of  oil  or  protein,  but  the  amount  of  oil  seems  to  bear  some  relation  to  the 
weight  of  the  seeds,  to  the  percentage  of  protein,  and,  possibly,  to  the  amount 
of  inorganic  constituents." 
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The  structure  of  the  B07  bean,  T.  £.  Wallis  {PJiann,  Jour.  [London],  4.  ser^ 
37  {1913).  No.  2597,  pp,  120-123,  ftg$,  7).— A  description,  with  lUustrations.  of 
the  microscopical  anatomy  of  the  soy  bean. 

About  the  presence  of  nitrogen-containing  substances  in  the  germinating 
seeds  of  Vicia  faba,  T.  Tobquati  {Arch.  Farmaool.  Bper.  e  Bci.  Aff.,  15  {1913)^ 
No.  5,  pp.  213-223;  ahs.  M  Chem.  Ztg.,  37  {1913),  No.  45,  p.  456).— From  an 
aqueous  extract  of  the  horse  bean  (V.  faba)  with  lead  subacetate  a  crystalline 
substance  was  obtained  wliich  yielded  with  ferric  chlorid  an  emerald-green 
solution.  In  a  slightly  alkaline  solution  the  coloration  obtained  was  violet 
The  substance  was  almost  insoluble  in  cold  water  and  in  the  usual  organic 
solvents,  but  at  40  to  45'  C.  it  was  soluble  in  both  water  and  alcohol.  It  had 
u  reducing  action,  and  when  exposed  to  air  or  oxidizing  substances  was 
unstable.  Lassaigne's  reaction  showed  the  substance  to  be  of  a  nitrogenous 
nature,  and  from  the  elementary  analysis  the  formula  CuHuNOs  could  be 
assigned  to  It 

Denitriflcation  as  a  result  of  enzym.  action,  W.  Hulme  {Abs.  in  Chem.  Ztg.^ 
37  {1913),  No.  73,  p.  738). — The  tests  were  conducted  in  bpuillon  and  fluoresc^it 
denitrifying  organisms.  The  results  seem  to  indicate  that  the  denltrification 
process  is  due  to  enzyms. 

Studies  on  the  spedflc  nature  of  the  intracellular  enzyms  by  means  of  the 
optical  method,  I,  E.  Abderhalden  and  A.  Fodob  {Hoppe-Seyler'B  Ztschr. 
Physiol.  Chem.,  87  {1913),  No.  3,  pp.  220-224;  aba.  in  Jour.  Chem.  80c.  ILondon], 
104  {1913),  No.  612,  I,  p.  1118).— Juices  of  various  tissues  deprived  of  blood 
were  tested  against  the  peptone  obtained  from  the  same  tissues.  Liver  Juice 
hydrolyzed  liver  peptone  but  had  no  action  on  kidney  or  thyroid  peptone. 
Kidney  Juice  hydrolyzed  both  kidney  and  liver  peptones  and  in  one  out  of  three 
cases  acted  upon  thyroid  peptone.  Thyroid  Juice  hydrolyzed  only  thyroid 
peptone. 

Specific  nature  of  the  intracellular  enzyms  studied  by  means  of  the  optical- 
method,  H,  E.  Abdebhalden  and  E.  Schiff  {Hoppe-8eyler*$  Zischr.  Physiol. 
Chem.,  87  {1913),  No.  3,  pp.  231,  232;  aba.  in  Jour.  Chem.  80c.  [London],  104 
{1913),  No.  612, 1,  p.  1118). — ^The  enzyms  of  the  muscle  Juice  of  the  horse  were 
found  to  hydrolyze  muscle  peptone  but  not  liver  or  brain  peptone.  The 
enzyms  of  the  testicle  and  kidney  hydrolyze  testicle  peptone,  while  brain  pep- 
tone Is  hydrolyzed  only  by  brain  and  kidney  Juices. 

The  speed  with  which  protective  enzyms  appear  after  the  repeated  injec- 
tion of  the  foreigrn  substratum,  I,  E.  Abdebhalden  and  El  Schiff  {Hoppe- 
8eyler'a  Ztachr.  Physiol.  Chem.,  87  {1913),  No.  3,  pp.  225-230;  aba.  in  Jour. 
Chem.  80C.  [London],  IO4  {1913),  No.  612,  I,  pp.  1117,  iii8).— While  it  takes 
some  time  for  protective  enzjrms  to  appear  after  the  intravenous  injection  of 
a  foreign  peptone  into  the  blood  stream,  the  ferments  appear  in  a  very  much 
shorter  time  if  a  second  injection  is  made  after  the  serum  has  become  inactive. 

The  experiments  were  made  with  silk  and  gelatin  peptonea 

A  study  of  the  methods  of  estimation  of  carbohydrates,  especially  in  plant 
extracts. — ^A  new  method  for  the  estimation  of  maltose  in  presence  of  other 
sugars,  W.  A.  Davis  and  A.  J.  Daish  {Jour.  Agr,  8ci.  [BngUmd],  5  {1913),  No. 
4j  PP'  437-468,  flga.  2). — In  the  estimation  of  mixed  sugars  in  plant  extracts,  the 
most  satisfactory  procedure  was  the  gravimetric  method,  following  the  speci- 
fications of  Brown,  Morris,  and  Millar  and  using  the  tables  prepared  by  them. 

The  tables  were  tested  for  their  accuracy  by  means  of  carefully  purified 
specimens  of  dextrose,  levulose,  cane  sugar,  and  maltose.  "Large  errors  in 
the  gravimetric  method  may  be  obtained  unless  special  care  is  taken  in  purify- 
ing the  asbestos  by  boiling  for  at  least  90  minutes  with  20  per  cent  sodium 
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IiydTOxld."  From  the  results  *"  it  is  clear  that  there  is  present  in  the  asbestos, 
as  an  impurity,  some  easily  decomposable  silicate  which  is  gradually  dis- 
SQlTed  away  by  the  strongly  alkaline  Fehllng  solution."  "Weighing  the  re- 
duced copper  as  cuprous  oxid  is  likely  to  giye  rise  to  large  error  [if  used  for  sub- 
stances like  plant  extracts],  and  a  process  of  weighing  as  cupric  oxid,  with 
ctttain  precautions,  is  reconunended." 

For  heating  the  saccharin  solution  and  Fehling's  solution  a  special  form  of 
bath  was  devised  which  is  illustrated. 

The  results  of  an  ext^ded  study  of  the  ling-Rendle-Jones  and  Bertrand 
methods  show  that  the  methods  are  at  best  approximate,  but  preference  is  to 
be  given  to  the  former.  For  inverting  cane  sugar  in  the  estimation  of  sugars 
in  plant  substances  it  was  found  advisable  to  use  either  invertase  or  a  weak 
add  such  as  citric  or  oxalic.  **  In  dealing  with  plant  extracts  [clarified  with 
basic  lead  acetate],  ovring  to  the  accumulation  of  sodium  acetate  in  the 
solutions  analyzed,  inversion  by  citric  acid  of  lower  concentration  than  10  per 
cent  is  generally  incomplete.  Inversion  by  invertase  is,  however,  not  inter- 
fered with  by  this  salt  To  estimate  cane  sugar  inversion  both  by  invertase 
and  10  per  cent  citric  add  is  recommended.  No  loss  of  sugars  occurs  owing  to 
the  use  of  basic  lead  acetate  as  has  be^i  sometimes  stated ;  the  supposed  loss 
is  probably  due  to  incomplete  inversion  caused  by  the  presence  of  sodium  acetate. 
It  is  shown  by  a  detailed  study  of  the  action  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  on 
different  sugars  that  it  is  impossible  to  completely  hydrolyze  maltose  at  either 
70  or  100*"  C.  without  simultaneously  destroying  large  quantities  of  levulose 
or  dextrose."    Minute  details  of  the  invertase  method  are  given. 

While  it  hits  been  frequently  proposed  to  estimate  maltose  by  hydrolysis 
with  dilute  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  add  at  100^,  noting  the  change  of  cupric 
reduction  power  or  specific  rotation  after  allowing  for  the  inversion  of  cane 
sugar  present,  the  method  often,  when  carefully  regulated,  will  give  onl^ 
approximate  results.  It  is  inapplicable  in  all  cases  where  cane  sugar  and 
levulose,  or  pentoses,  are  present  in  solutions  prepared  from  plant  extracts. 
Under  the  conditions  recommended  by  Brown  and  Morris  the  levulose  is  de- 
stroyed very  early  in  the  process.  "  With  both  cane  sugar  and  levulose  a  con- 
siderable decomposition  was  made  evident  by  the  production  of  much  brown, 
humus-like  material."  **  The  only  available  method  for  the  accurate  estimation 
of  maltose  consists  in  the  employment  of  special  maltase-free  yeasts,  such  as 
Saccharotnyces  exiguus,  8.  marwianuSf  or  8,  Ofwmalus,  introducing  a  correc- 
tion (for  paitoses^  etc.)  obtained  by  a  special  fermeitation  with  baker's  or 
brewer's  yeast 

"A  scheme  for  the  quantitative  estimation  of  sugars  in  plant  material  is 
given." 

An  eaaily  conductible  procedure  for  the  quantitative  determination  of 
pentoses  in  the  presence  of  other  sugars  with  the  aid  of  the  spectroscope, 
B.  PiKorF  and  K.  Gude  iChem.  Ztg.,  S7  (1913),  No.  61,  P-  621).— The  pentose 
content  of  a  sugar  solution  can  be  determined  according  to  the  following 
method: 

Twenty-five  cc.  of  the  aqueous  solution,  containing  not  more  than  3  per  cent 
of  pentose,  is  placed  in  a  150  to  200  cc.  Erlenmeyer  flask  holding  a  cork  stopper 
provided  with  a  1-meter  glass  tube,  or  instead,  a  small  reflux  condenser.  Then 
25  cc.  of  hydrochloric  acid,  speciflc  gravity  1.19,  50  cc.  of  96  per  cent  alcohol, 
and  0.6  gno.  of  phloroglucin  are  added  The  mixture  is  heated  from  the  time 
the  alcohol  begins  to  boil  for  exactly  one-half  hour  and  the  flask  with  its 
CfmtentB  is  then  quickly  cooled.  Twenty  cc.  of  the  solution  is  run  into  a 
Hdiner  colorimeter  with  a  pipette  and  alcohol  is  added  until  the  tube  when 
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held  before  the  ^>ectroscope  will  jost  show  the  preeence  of  two  absorption 
banda 

By  multiplying  by  0.0948  the  degree  of  dilution  (i.  e.,  the  figure  whidi  shows 
how  many  times  the  pentose-containlng  solution  after  treatment  is  diluted  with 
alcohcH)  plus  1,  the  percentage  of  p^itose  added  in  the  original  solution  can  be 
ascertained.  Dextrose,  levulose,  and  cane  sugar  when  present  have  no  effect 
upon  the  resulta 

Amylometer,  a  new  apparatus  for  calculatinir  the  starch  content  of  pota- 
toes, W.  ViUKOvsKt  and  G.  Stempel  (Ztachr.  LamPw.  Ver$uch8w.  Oaterr.,  16 
(1913),  No,  9f  pp.  89S-S98,  fig$.  2).— A  description  of  the  apparatus  with  which 
it  is  possible  to  determine  the  starch  contoit  of  potatoes  with  small  samples. 
Hie  Maercker,  Behrend,  Toth,  and  similar  methods  require  very  large  quanti- 
ties of  potatoes  for  a  determination. 

Estimation  of  copper  in  consaryes  with  the  spectrophotometer,  B.  Tassiixt 
{Bta.  8oc.  Chim.  France,  4,  8er,,  IS  U91S),  No,  2,  pp,  72-74;  <»&«.  <«  Chem,  Ztff-t 
S7  {1919),  No,  7^,  Repert.y  p.  34I), — From  10  to  16  gm.  of  the  conserve  under 
examination  is  dried  upon  a  water  bath,  ignited,  and  then  exposed  to  a  moderate 
degree  of  heat.  After  digesting  with  from  2  to  5  cc.  of  sulphuric  add  for  three 
hours  on  a  water  bath,  this  is  triturated  from  time  to  time,  water  added,  filtered, 
and  the  residue  washed  on  the  filter  with  water.  The  copper  in  the  filtrate  Is 
then  precipitated  with  sodium  hyposulphite,  boiled,  filtered,  ignited  in  a  por- 
celain crucible,  subjected  to  a  moderate  heat,  dissolved  in  the  crucible  with  1  to 
li  cc.  of  sulphuric  acid  and  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid,  and  heated  to  remove  the 
excess  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  residue  is  then  dissolved  in  water,  and  2  cc.  of 
a  solution  of  potassium  ferrocyanid  which  contains  0.07  gm. 'of  potassium 
ferrocyanld  in  1  cc.  of  water  added,  made  up  to  100  cc.,  and  the  copper  de- 
termined spectrophotometrically.  The  results  are  compared  with  those  obtained 
with  a  standard  copper  ferrocyanid  solution  of  known  strength. 

Determination  of  copper  in  copper-spraying  mixtures,  P.  Malvezin  {Ann. 
Ohim,  Analyt.,  18  {1918),  No.  6,  p.  220;  ahs.  in  Chem,  Ahs.,  7  {WIS),  No.  19, 
pp.  SS82t  SS8S). — ^The  method  d^)ends  on  the  action  of  methanal  sulphurous 
acid  (GHsOHr-SOtH)  on  an  ammoniacal  copper  solution.  The  reagait  is  made 
by  saturating  a  40  per  cent  s(Hution  of  formaldehyde  with  sulphur  dioxld.  The 
titer  of  the  resulting  solution  is  then  determined  with  a  1  per  cent  solution  of 
metallic  copper  in  an  aqueous  nitric  acid  solution.  One  cc.  of  this  solution  is 
mixed  in  a  test  tube  with  2  cc  of  ammonium  hydroxid  and  1  cc.  of  water  and 
the  reagent  added  until  the  solution  becomes  colorless. 

In  order  to  determine  the  quantity  of  copper  in  a  spray  "weigh  out  1  gm., 
ignite  carefully  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  and  dissolve  in  nitric  acid ;  dilute  in  a 
graduate  to  20  cc.  with  water,  filter,  transfer  10  cc.  to  a  large  test  tube,  add  2 
cc.  ammonium  hydroxid,  and  dilute  with  water  to  20  cc.  Filter,  and  to  10  cc 
of  the  filtrate  add  1  cc  of  ammonium  hydroxid  and  titrate  as  above.  The 
method  is  said  to  be  rapid  and  exact,  being  designed  for  the  use  of  pharmacists 
In  preparing  sprays  for  viticulturista 

General  method  for  the  analysis  of  the  ashes  of  body  fluids,  W.  Mestbebat 
{Jour.  Pharm.  et  Chim,,  7.  ser,,  7  {191S),  No,  2,  pp,  60S5;  abs,  in  Jour,  Chem. 
800.  [London],  104  {191S),  No.  605,  II,  p.  244).— A  description  of  a  general 
method  whereby  phosphoric  acid,  iron,  aluminum,  lime,  and  magnesium  can  be 
determined  in  the  same  sample  of  ash  from  a  body  fluid.  Sodium  and  potassium 
are  estimated  in  a  separate  sample  of  a^ 

A  new  method  for  determining  lactic  acid  in  organic  substances,  A.  Bellkt 
{Compt.  Rend.  800.  Biol.  [Paris},  7+  {191S),  No.  15,  pp.  900-902,  fig.  1;  al>$.  in 
Chem.  Ztg.,  S7  {191S),  No.  72,  p,  725),— In  this  method  the  lactic  acid  is  con- 
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verted  Into  aldehyde  with  potassium  permanganate  in  a  solution  containing 
snlplmric  acid.  After  the  reduction  of  a  sodium-silver  solution  by  the  aldehyde, 
the  excess  of  silver  is  determined.  The  equation  representing  the  process  is 
A&0+CH..CHOH.CO,H=Ag,+CH.  CHO+COa+H,0. 

Estimation  of  formic  acid,  T.  Tobquati  {Rend,  Soc.  Chim,  Ital.,  2,  ser.,  4 
il912).  No.  lU  pp.  sort,  SOS;  aha.  in  Chem.  Ztg.,  37  {WIS),  No.  45,  p.  456).— This 
dep^ids  upon  the  reduction  of  mercuric  to  mercurous  chlorid.  The  amount  of 
precipitated  calomel  corresponds  to  the  formic  acid  present. 

Estimation  of  nitric  acid,  T.  Tobquati  {Rend.  8oc.  Chim,  Ital.,  2.  ser.,  4 
{1912),  No.  11,  pp.  SOS^IO;  ahs.  in  Chem.  Ztg.,  37  {1913),  No.  45,  p.  456).— The 
method  described  is  based  upon  the  reduction  of  the  nitric  acid  to  nitrous  oxid 
by  formic  add. 

Detection  of  nitrous  acid  when  present  with  ferric  salts,  P.  Abtmann 
{Chem.  Ztg.,  S7  {1913),  No.  49,  p.  501).— The  reaction  is  conducted  as  follows: 

In  100  cc.  of  water  dissolve  8  gm.  of  pure  disodium  pho^hate  and  add  about 
0J2  gm.  of  potassium  iodid ;  shake  until  the  phosphate  is  dissolved  and  only  a 
white  turbidity  remains.  Then  acidify  with  5  cc.  of  4  times  normal  hydrochloric 
acid  solution  and  add  2  cc  of  starch  solution  (zinc  iodid  starch  was  found  to 
serve  well  for  this  purpose).  If  0.3  mg.  or  thereabouts  of  NaOi  is  present  a  blue 
coloration  is  obtained.  If  large  amounts  of  ferric  salts  are  present,  the  reaction 
is  accelerated.  By  this  means  as  little  as  0.1  to  0.2  mg.  of  NsOt  when  present 
with  ferric  salts  to  the  extent  of  600  mg.  to  the  liter  can  be  detected. 

The  detection  of  nitrates  and  nitrites  in  sewage,  A.  Higginson  {Chem. 
News,  106  {1912),  No.  2769,  p.  306;  abs.  in  Chem.  Ztg.,  37  {1913),  No.  -J7,  p. 
4S0). — ^The  nitrates  in  sewage  can  easily  be  converted  into  anmionia  with  a 
copper  zinc  electrode  contained  in  a  solution  of  sodium  hydroxid.  The  solution 
is  then  distilled  and  the  ammonia  determined  in  the  distillate.  If  too  small 
amounts  of  sodium  hydroxid  are  used,  the  ammonia  only  passes  over  into  the 
distillate  when  the  solution  has  been  concentrated  to  a  very  small  volume. 

The  results  obtained  compare  well  with  those  given  by  the  phenolsulphonic 
add  method. 

A  method  for  determining  phosphoric  acid,  L.  Moeseb  and  6.  Frank 
{Zt9chr.  AnaVyi.  Chem.,  52  {1913),  No.  6,  pp.  346-349;  aha.  in  Chem.  Ztg.,  37 
{1913),  No.  7-i,  Repert.,  p.  337). — ^From  0.3  to  0.5  gm.  of  the  mineral  under 
examination  is  treated  with  4  to  6  cc.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  heated 
to  the  boiling  point  on  a  sand  bath  for  10  to  50  minutes.  After  cooling,  30  to 
40  cc.  of  95  per  cent  alcohol  and  2  cc.  of  a  10  -per  cent  alcoholic  potassium 
hydroxid  solution  are  added,  shaken,  cooled,  filtered,  and  the  precipitate  washed 
with  alcohoL  All  of  the  bases  remain  on  the  filter,  while  the  phosphoric  acid  is 
contained  quantitatively  in  the  filtrate,  which  after  dilution  with  an  equal 
volume  of  water  is  rendered  slightly  alkaline  with  ammonia  and  the  phosphoric 
acid  precipitated  with  magnesia  mixture.  The  phosphoric  acid  is  weighed  as 
magnesimn  psrrophosphate. 

Citro-phosphate  solutions. — I,  The  homogeneous  equilibrium  in  aqueous 
solution  as  studied  by  the  cryoscopic  method,  U.  Pbatolonoo  {Atti  R.  Accad. 
Lincei,  Rend.  CI.  8ci.  Fis.,  Mat.  e  Nat.,  5.  ser.,  20  {1911),  I,  No.  11,  pp.  812-818; 
ahs.  in  Jour.  Boo.  Chem.  Indus.,  31  {1912),  No.  4*  P-  W5). — ^A  study  on  the  nature 
of  solutions  of  calcium  phosphates  in  citric  acid  and  ammonium  citrate,  which 
deals  especially  with  the  cryoscopic  value  of  solutions  of  citric  acid,  of  mono-, 
di-t  and  trlcaldum  phosphates  in  citric  acid,  of  diammonium  citrate,  and  of  ' 
mono-  and  dicalcium  phosphates  in  diammonium  citrate.  The  results  obtained 
were  at  variance  with  those  found  by  Herzfeld  and  Feuerleln,"  Barill6  (E.  S.  R., 

•Ztwhr.  Analyt.  Chem.,  20  (1881),  pp.  191-208. 
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20,  p.  610),  and  Quartaroll,<>  Uiat  complex  ions  are  formed  by  the  citric  and 
phosphoric  acids,  but  can  be  brooght  into  satisfactory  accord  with  the  ideal 
that  doable  decomposition  takes  place,  as  shown  by  Grupe  and  Tollens,^  and 
Zolkowskl  and  Cedivoda  (K  S.  B.,  14,  p.  038).  The  differences  between  the 
observed  and  calculated  results  in  the  cryoscopic  determinations  are  regarded 
as  due  to  varying  hydrolytic  dissociation  of  the  reaction  products. 

The  preparation  of  Petermann's  solution,  F.  Zohren  {Chem.  Ztg,,  57  il91S)^ 
No.  60,  pp.  611,  612,  fig.  1).— The  preparation  of  anunonlum  citrate  solution 
from  ammonia  and  citric  add  is  often  disagreeable  on  account  of  the  ammonia 
which  is  given  off  during  the  course  of  its  preparation.  The  loss  of  this 
ammonia  obviously  also  causes  some  differences  in  the  titer  of  the  aolotlon. 
The  author  therefore  proposes  the  use  of  an  apparatus  which  consists  of  an 
Brlenmeyer  flask  with  a  side  neck  and  provided  with  a  stirring  device.  T6  the 
side  neck  is  attached  a  wash  bottle  which  contains  some  citric  acid.  This 
citric  acid  absorbs  the  ammonia  wtiich  Is  driven  off  and  may  be  added  later 
to  the  main  solution. 

The  BolubiUty  of  basic  slag,  J.  Hughes  (CJiem.  News,  101  (191S),  No.  2m J^ 
p.  39;  ahs.  in  Chem.  Ztg.,  S7  il91S),  No.  59,  Repert.,  p.  267).— -The  presence  of 
from  2  to  3  per  cent  of  free  lime  in  Thomas  slag  seems  to  Influence  favorably 
the  solubility  of  the  slag  in  a  2  per  cent  citric  acid  solution.  Below  tliis  limit 
the  solution  dissolves  relatively  lees  phosphoric  acid  and  more  calcium  oxid. 

Method  for  the  titration  of  sulphurous  acid  and  sulphurous  acid  in  the 
presence  of  thiosulphuric  acid,  E.  Bosshabd  and  W.  Qbob  (Chem.  Ztg.^  S7 
(1919),  No.  46,  pp.  465,  466;  ahs.  in  Jour.  8oc.  Chem.  Indus.,  S2  (191S),  No.  10, 
p.  5S2). — ^A  mixture  of  sulphite  and  bisulphite  is  first  titrated  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  using  methyl  orange  as  Indicator.  A  saturated  solution  of  mercuric 
chlorld  and  some  pure  sodium  chlorid  are  added,  and  the  solution  is  titrated 
with  sodium  hydroxid,  using  the  same  Indicator.  The  normal  sulphite  present 
is  found  by  the  first  titration,  and  the  alkali  corresponding  to  the  original  bisul- 
phite by  subtracting  from  the  total  required  that  neutralized  by  the  bisulphite 
formed  in  titrating  with  acid.  If  thiosulphate  is  also  present  the  sulphurous 
acid  may  be  determined  by  titration  with  hydrochloric  acid,  using  methyl 
orange  as  the  Indicator,  and  the  bisulphite  produced  Is  then  estimated  together  . 
with  that  originally  present  by  titration  with  fifth-normal  sodium  hydroxid 
solution  against  phenolphthalein. 

The  thiosulphate  is  determined  in  another  portion  of  the  solution  by  adding 
an  excess  of  mercuric  chlorid,  1  gm.  of  pure  sodium  chlorld,  and  30  cc.  of 
fourth-normal  ammonium  chlorid  solution,  and  titrating  with  an  alkaline  solu- 
tion. The  amount  of  thiosulphate  is  calculated  after  subtracting  the  alkali 
used  for  the  bisulphate  by  the  following  equation : 

Na,S,Oa+2HgCla+H,0=2Ha+NaaSO«+S+H&a«. 

The  determination  of  calcitun  as  a  tungstate,  A.  Saint-Sebnin  (Compt. 
Rend.  Acad.  8oi.  IParia},  156  (1918),  No.  13,  pp.  1019,  1020;  abs.  in  Chem.  Ztg., 
37  {1913),  No.  51,  p.  525).— This  method,  which  is  especially  adapted  to  the 
analysis  of  hydraulic  limes  and  cements,  depends  upon  the  precipitation  of  the 
calcium  with  a  solution  of  sodium  tungstate.  A  crystalline  precipitate  con- 
sisting of  calcium  tungstate  is  rapidly  obtained  which  can  be  weighed  after 
drying.    The  results  are  calculated  to  calcium  or  calcium  oxld. 

The  industrial  synthesis  of  sodium  cyanid,  C.  Matignon  {Rev.  O^n.  Sci*, 
24  {1913),  No.  23,  pp.  882-886,  figs.  3;  8ci.  Amer.  8up.,  77  {1914) y  No.  1991,  pp. 

•Stos.  Sper.  Agr.  ItaL,  43   (1910).  No.  7-9,  pp.  545-568. 
»Ber.  Deat.  Chem.  QeselL,  18  (1880),  pp.  1267-1270. 
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1S4^  ISS,  fi09,  S). — This  describes  the  methods  of  synthesizing  sodium  cyanid  by 
the  older  and  newer  methods.  This  substance  is  being  introduced  in  metal- 
lurgical work,  and  It  is  predicted  will  eventually  find  much  use  as  a  substitute 
for  potassium  cyanid  for  fumigation  purposes  in  agriculture. 

Winery  directionB,  F.  T.  Biousm  (California  Bta,  Circ.  119  (19H),  pp,  8).— 
This  circular  gives  directions  for  the  use  of  pure  yeasts  and  also  for  fermenting 
dry  red  wine  and  dry  white  wine.  In  addition  tabular  data  are  included  relat- 
ing to  average  yi^ds,  temperature  corrections  for  the  Balling  saccharometer, 
the  Balling  degree  and  sugar  of  must  and  alcohol  of  wine  (based  on  California 
analyses),  and  notes  on  wine  fermentation 

Manufacture  of  dried  vegetables,  fruits,  etc.,  V.  Valvassosi  (BtU,  R.  8oc. 
Toscana  Ort.,  3.  ser.,  17  {1912),  No.  8,  pp.  207-211,  fig.  i).— This  deals  with 
methods  for  drying  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  the  time  required.  An  illustra- 
tion is  given  of  the  drying  apparatus  used.  The  product  is  termed  "  Julienne  " 
in  Italy.    The  cost  of  manufacture  is  also  considered. 

Experiments  in  the  desiccation  of  wild  berries,  G.  Lind  (K.  Landthr.  Akad, 
Handl,  och  Tidskr,,  52  {191S),  No.  S,  pp.  172-191,  fig9.  ii).— Tests  were  made 
in  1912  with  blueberries  and  Scandinavian  cranberries  (Vacdnium  oosy coccus). 
The  methods  and  apparatus  used  in  collecting  and  drying  them  are  described, 
and  the  apparatus  is  illustrated.  The  author  is  of  the  opinion  that  this  method 
of  utilizing  wild  berries  will  prove  to  be  of  great  economic  importance  to 
Denmark. 

Production  of  dextrin  and  its  use,  E.  Parow  (Ztachr.  Spiritusindus.,  85 
U912),  Nos.  S8,  pp.  507,  508;  39,  p.  519;  aha.  in  Jour.  8oc.  Chem.  Indus.,  31 
{1912),  No.  20,  pp.  1001,  1002).— A  discussion  of  the  classes  of  material  made 
from  potato,  maize,  and  cassava  starch,  the  methods  of  manufacture,  the  com- 
position of  the  commercial  product,  and  the  amount  of  production  in  Qermany, 
Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States. 

A  new  agricultural  industry:  Sugar  ffom  millet,  P.  H.  Chevalier  (Bol. 
Min.  Agr.,  Indus,  e  Com.  {BrazU},  2  (1913),  Ifo.  4,  pp.  171-173).— ^hiB  discusses 
the  possibility  of  obtaining  sugar,  alcohol,  feed  cakes,  and  cellulose  from  millet 
stalks.    A  comparlscm  is  made  with  the  com  plant. 

HETEOEOLOOY. 

Agricultural  meteorology  and  wireless  telegraphy,  L.  M.  Grandebye  (Vie 
Agr.  et  RunOe,  3  (19U),  No.  23,  pp.  628-630,  figs.  ^).— Recent  applications  of 
wireless  telegraphy  in  the  dissemination  of  weather  forecasts  by  the  meteoro- 
logical service  of  France  are  described  and  details  of  the  apparatus  and  methods 
used  are  given. 

Analysis  of  very  small  quantities  of  gas  as  applied  to  the  examination  of 
air,  P.  A.  GuYE  and  F.  R  B.  Germann  (Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  8ci.  [Parte],  159 
il9H),  No.  2,  pp.  15Jlr-157,  fig.  1). — ^A  special  form  of  pressure  apparatus  for 
this  purpose  is  described. 

The  meteorological  aspect  of  the  smoke  problem,  H.  H.  Kiuball  (Mellon 
Inst.  Indus.  Research,  Smoke  Invest.  Bui.  5  (1913),  pp.  51,  figs.  -J).— This  is  a 
report  on  a  study  of  this  question  in  Pittsburgh  and  surrounding  districts. 

Hie  results  show  that  in  the  business  section  of  Pittsburgh  the  limit  of  visi- 
bility is  about  one-tenth  the  limit  in  the  open  country,  and  that  the  chemical 
intensity  of  the  sunlight  is  about  25  per  cent  less.  The  effect  of  the  smoke 
upon  temperature  is  to  raise  the  minimum  temperature  materially,  especially 
during  the  warm  months  of  the  year. 
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The  observations  made  in  Pittsburgh  and  surrounding  districts  confirm  those 
made  elsewhere. 

The  shiftingr  of  the  climatic  belts,  A.  Penck  (Scot,  Oeogr.  Mag,,  SO  {1914), 
No.  6,  pp.  281-299,  fig,  1;  rev.  in  Nature  [Londonh  93  (1914),  No,  2SS4,  p.  5S2). — 
**  The  main  line  of  the  author's  argument  is^  that  certain  lakes — e.  g..  Lake 
Chad  in  the  Sahara,  the  lakes  of  Mexico  City,  and  the  Tlticaca  basin — being 
very  slightly  salt,  indicate  an  increasing  precipitation,  and  during  tlie  so- 
called  'pluvial  period'  were  drier  than  at  present,  owing  to  a  shifting  of  the 
arid  belt  equatorwards." 

Climatic  change,  C.  B.  P.  Brooks  (Nature  [London],  93  (1914),  No.  2S34,  p. 
5S2). — ^The  author  takes  exception  to  the  conclusion  reached  by  Penck  in  the 
article  noted'  above.  He  takes  the  position  that  saltiness  of  the  inland  lakes 
referred  to  indicates  a  decrease  rather  than  an  increase  of  precipitation. 

Climatological  data  for  the  United  States  by  sections  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr^ 
Weather  Bur.  Climat.  Data,  1  {1914),  No8.  7,  pp.  228,  pis.  2,  figs.  7;  8,  pp.  226^ 
pis.  2,  figs.  7). — These  numbers  contain  brief  summaries  and  detailed  tabular 
statements  of  climatological  data  for  each  State  for  July  and  August,  1914, 
respectively. 

General  weather  review  for  the  locality  of  Storrs,  Connecticut,  10153  and 
1013,  W.  M.  EsTEN  and  C.  J.  Mason  (Connecticut  Storrs  8ta.  Bui.  79  (1914), 
pp.  S9&-410,  figs.  S). — ^The  temperature  and  rainfall  are  summarized  for  each 
month  and  tables  are  given  which  show  the  monthly  and  annual  means  of 
temperature  and  precipitation  for  25  years,  1888  to  1912,  and  the  length  of  the 
growing  season  for  26  years,  1888  to  1913. 

The  mean  temperature  for  25  years  was  47.2*  F. ;  highest  temperature,  99®, 
July  3,  1911;  lowest  temperature,  —14**,  February  7,  1910;  mean  rainfall, 
44.65  in. ;  longest  duration  of  growing  season  184  days,  April  18  to  October  19, 
1901 ;  average  date  of  last  killing  frost  in  spring,  May  4 ;  average  date  of  first 
killing  frost  in  autumn,  October  9 ;  prevailing  wind  January,  February,  March, 
April,  May,  August,  October,  November,  and  December,  northwest;  June,  July, 
September,  southwest;  for  the  year,  northwest 

Meteorological  observations  at  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  J.  E.  Ostbandeb  and  R.  E.  MgLain  (Massachusetts  8ta.  Met. 
Buls.  309,  310  (1914) t  pp*  4  each). — Summaries  of  observations  at  Amherst, 
Mass.,  on  pressure,  temperature,  humidity,  precipitation,  wind,  sunshine,  cloudi- 
ness, and  casual  phenomena  during  September  and  October,  1914,  are  presented. 
The  data  are  briefly  discussed  in  general  notes  on  the  weather  of  each  month. 

The  climate  of  New  York  in  relation  to  agriculture,  W.  M.  Wilson  ( Cornell 
Countryman,  12  (1914),  No.  2,  pp.  100-108,  figs.  8).— This  article  distinguishes 
between  weather  and  climate  and  enumerates  the  factors  wliich  control  climate. 
New  York  is  divided  into  ten  climatic  divisions  and  the  temperature  of  each  of 
these  divisions  is  discussed  with  reference  to  the  effect  of  water,  land,  and 
elevation.  Similarly  the  rainfall  is  considered  with  reference  to  elevation  and 
prevailing  winds.  The  distribution  of  temperature  and  rainfall  is  shown  in 
maps  and  diagrams. 

The  climate  and  weather  of  Australia,  H.  A.  Hunt,  G.  TayijOB,  and  R  T. 
QuAYLE  (Melbourne:  Commonwealth  Bur.  of  Met.,  1913,  pp.  93,  pis.  39,  figs.  10; 
ahs.  in  Bui,  Amer.  Qeogr,  8oc.,  46  (1914),  No.  11,  p.  &JP).— Climatic  and  weather 
data  for  this  country  are  summarized  in  detail.  The  mean  climatic  condi- 
tions are  carefully  charted  and  explained  and  the  characteristic  weather  condi- 
tions which  make  up  the  climate  are  clearly  and  fully  presented. 
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The  Ugliest  temperatures  are  recorded  over  the  northwestern  portion  of 
Western  Australia,  where  the  maximum  shade  temperatures  have  exceeded 
100**  F.  on  64  consecutive  days  and  90**  on  150  consecutive  days,  the  mean  tem- 
perature of  the  hottest  month  being  90*  and  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
coldest  being  65**. 

•*  The  coldest  portion  of  Australia  is  the  Australian  Alps,  situated  in  north- 
eastern Victoria  and  southeastern  New  South  Wales,  where  the  mean  shade 
temperatures  range  from  65°  in  January  to  40*"  F.  in  July.  During  exception- 
ally dry  summers  the,  temperatures  in  the  interior  reach  and  occasionally 
exceed  120'',  and  the  same  areas  during  the  winter  months  are  subject  to  ground 
frosts. 

'^Taking  Australia  as  a  whole,  the  extremes  of  temperature  annually,  sea- 
sonally, and  daily  are  less  than  those  experi^iced  in  any  of  the  other  conti- 
nents, and  the  mean  temperatures  prevailing  are  generally  lower  than  for 
corresponding  latitudes  in  the  other  continental  land  areas  of  the  globe.  These 
features  are  due  mainly  to  insularity  and  the  comparative  absence  of  physio- 
graphical  extremes.  ... 

"  Brisbane  experiences  the  highest  annual  mean  maximum  temperature  with 
78** ;  Adelaide  and  Perth  follow  with  73° ;  Sydney,  70° ;  Melbourne,  67° ;  and 
Hobart,  62°.  But  the  extremes  take  a  different  order.  Adelaide  comes  first 
with  a  maximum  of  116° ;  Melbourne,  111° ;  Brisbane,  109° ;  Sydney  and  Perth, 
108°  ;  and  Hobart,  105°. 

"The  lowest  shade  temperatures  recorded  are  as  follows:  Melbourne,  27°; 
Hobart,  27° ;  Adelaide,  32° ;  Perth,  35° ;  Sydney  and  Brisbane,  36°.  .  .  . 

"Australia  and  Tasmania  cover  2,974,581  square  miles.  Of  this  total  area 
1,045,073  square  miles  have  less  than  10  in.  [of  rainfall]  per  annum  on  the  aver- 
age; 651,961  square  miles  have  from  10  to  15  in.;  416,135  from  15  to  20  in.; 
502,929  square  miles  from  20  to  30  in. ;  198,608  square  miles  from  30  to  40  in. ; 
and  159375  square  miles  have  an  annual  average  rainfall  of  over  40  in." 

Ocean  currents  and  topography  as  controlling  factors  of  climate  are 
discussed. 

The  distribution  of  rainfall  in  the  northeastern  United  States:  Its  causes 
and  results,  B.  O.  Wallis  {Scot,  Qeoffr-  Mag.,  SO  (1914),  No,  11,  pp.  58^-^95, 
figs.  4;  ahs.  4n  Nature  [London^,  94  (1914)^  No.  2352,  p.  5-^5).— The  area  in- 
cluded in  this  study  is  the  triangle  roughly  bounded  by  the  Atlantic  coast,  the 
line  of  the  St  Lawrence  and  the  Great  Lakes,  and  a  line  stretching  across 
country  from  the  southeast  corner  of  Lake  Michigan  to  the  coast  of  North 
Carolina.  Details  of  rainfall  distribution  are  presented  in  text,  tables,  and 
diagrams,  and  the  distribution  Is  compared  with  th^t  under  similar  conditions 
in  ESngland.  The  varying  relations  of  crop  production  to  rainfall  In  the  two 
countries  are  also  discussed. 

The  maps  and  diagrams  show  by  means  of  "  equipluves,"  or  lines  of  equal 
average  rainfall  coefficients  or  percentages,  the  areas  and  dates  of  the  wettest 
and  driest  months,  and  consequently  the  districts  where  the  principal  crops 
(com,  cotton,  and  tobacco)  can  best  be  grown. 

"  In  both  districts  the  oceanic  side  of  the  uplands  is  absolutely  wetter  than 
the  land  beyond  the  hills,  but  Britain  is  warmer  in  winter,  cooler  in  summer, 
suffers  less  variation  In  actual  temperatures,  has  much  less  precipitation  in  the 
form  of  snow,  and  has  a  much  shorter  period  of  permanent  frost  In  Britain 
the  prevailing  wind  Is  from  the  ocean,  and  in  America  the  prevailing  wind  is 
a  land  wind.  Consequently  in  Britain  the  relatively  less  elevated  uplands  are 
tlie  predominant  factor,  both  as  regards  the  total  annual  precipitation  and  as 
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regards  the  distribution  of  the  rainfall  throughont  the  year,  while  in  America 
the  rainfall  is  chiefly  governed  by  the  changes  which  occur  in  actual  t^na- 
peratnre. 

"At  the  same  time  in  America  the  temperature  changes  render  the  fanner 
more  or  less  independent  of  the  rainfall,  while  in  Bngland  the  rainfall  lars^ely 
determines  the  nature  of  the  crops  which  the  farmer  produces.  In  England 
wheat  is  not  grown  well  where  the  annual  rainfall  exceeds  90  in.,  yet  tbe 
greatest  attention  is  paid  to  wheat  in  northeastern  America  where  the  rainfall 
is  at  least  40  in.  per  annum.  In  Bngland  cotton  and  tobacco  are  not  considered 
by  the  farmer  as  possible  crops ;  in  America  in  an  area  which  is  at  least  as  cold 
as  Lancashire  during  the  winter  the  great  warmth  of  the  summer  makes  botli 
these  crops  valuable  to  the  farmer." 

The  rainfall  of  California,  A.  G.  MoAdis  (UtUv.  Cal.  Pubs,,  Oeogr^  1  (1914), 
No.  4,  pp.  127-240,  pU.  8,  figs.  12;  aba.  in  Nature  [Londanh  H  (1914),  No.  »4tf, 
p.  184). — Detailed  data  drawn  cliiefly  from  records  of  the  United  States  Weatber 
Bureau  and  extending  in  some  localities  over  a  period  of  63  years  are  sum* 
marized  and  discussed  in  this  report 

Among  the  chief  factors  controlling  the  rainfidl  of  the  State  considered  in 
the  report  are  the  diversified  topography,  the  prevalent  westerly  winds  from 
the  Pacific  Ctoean,  and  the  relatively  cold  California  currait  The 'State  Is 
divided  into  five  climatic  sections  corresponding  roughly  with  the  principal 
watersheds,  and  for  each  is  given  the  most  prominent  climatic  features  and 
a  general  statement  of  the  distribution  of  rainfall  and  its  variation  with  alti- 
tude. Detailed  information  is  given  in  tables  and  plates.  It  is  shown  that 
summer  in  California  is  practically  a  rainless  season.  Certain  parts  of  tlie 
State,  however,  are  shown  to  lie  within  the  zone  of  maximum  intensity  of 
rainfall  in  the  United  States.  For  example,  a  maximum  annual  rainfall 
of  153.5  in.  was  recorded  during  the  past  10  years  in  Del  Norte  County,  and 
amounts  exceeding  100  in.  are  recorded  at  many  other  places.  Apparently 
the  heaviest  monthly  rainfall  in  the  United  States  (71.5  in.)  occurred  at  H^en 
Mine,  Cal.,  in  January,  1909. 

The  rainfall  of  San  Francisco  is  discussed  in  considerable  detalL  The  annual 
mean  for  64  years  at  this  place  is  22.6  in.,  the  maximum  annual  rainfall  3&8 
in.,  and  the  maximum  9.3  in.  The  longest  drought  recorded  was  175  days  in 
the  summer  half  year  of  1903. 

Nitrogen  in  rain  and  snow^  N.  Knioht  (Proc  Iowa  Aoad.  Sd.,  20  (191S),  pp. 
189-191). — This  article  reports  briefly  a  continuation  of  observations  on  the 
amount  of  nitrogen  in  rain  and  snow  carried  on  in  1910  (R  S.  R.,  30,  p.  211). 
The  methods  used  in  the  collection  and  examination  of  14  samples  of  snow  and 
13  of  rain,  or  rain  and  snow,  are  described  and  the  results  are  tabulated 
without  comment. 

SOUS— FEBTHIZEBS. 

The  Bothamsted  memoirs  on  aerricultural  scienoe  (Harpenden,  ^Ingland, 
1914,  vol.  8,  pp.  528,  pl8.  7,  flgs.  101). — This,  the  eighth  volume  of  these  memoirs, 
contains  all  the  sciaitific  papers  published  from  the  Bothamsted  Experimental 
Station  during  the  years  1902-191^  except  those  on  partial  sterilization  of  the 
soil.  These  are  to  be  included  in  the  next  volume.  The  subjects  of  the  papers 
included  are  Wheat  Grown  Year  After  Year  on  the  Same  Land,  by  J.  B.  Lawes 
and  J.  H.  Gilbert;  The  Mechanical  Analysis  of  Soils  and  the  Composition  of 
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the  Fractions  Resulting  Therefrom,  by  A.  D.  Hall ;  The  Bffeet  of  Long-oontinned 
Use  of  Sodium  Nitrate  on  the  (Constitution  of  the  Soil,  by  A.  D.  Hall;  The 
Analysis  of  the  Soil  by  Means  of  the  Plant,  by  A.  D.  Hall ;  Calcium  Gyanamid, 
by  A.  D.  Hall;  On  the  Accumulation  of  Fertility  by  Land  Allowed  to  Bun 
Wild,  by  A.  D.  Hall ;  The  Effect  of  Plant  Growth  and  of  Manures  upon  the 
Betention  of  Bases  by  the  Soil,  by  A.  D.  Hall  and  N.  H.  J.  Miller ;  The  Amounts 
of  Nitrogen  as  Ammonia  and  as  Nitric  Acid  and  of  Ghlorin  in  the  Bain  Water 
Collected  at  Bothamsted,  by  N.  H.  J.  Miller;  The  Determination  of  Available 
Plant  Food  in  SoU  by  the  Use  of  Weak  Acid  Solvents,  Part  2,  by  A.  D.  Hall 
and  A.  Amos;  The  Amount  and  Composition  of  the  Drainage  through  Un- 
manured  and  Uncropped  Land,  by  N.  H.  J.  Miller ;  On  the  Function  of  Silica 
in  the  Nutrition  of  Cereals,  Part  1,  by  A.  D.  Hall  and  C.  G.  T.  Morison ;  The 
Interaction  of  Ammonium  Salts  and  the  Constituents  of  the  Soil,  by  A.  D. 
Hall  and  C.  T.  Gimingham;  The  Flocculation  of  Turbid  Liquids  by  Salts,  by 
A.  D.  Hall  and  C.  G.  T.  Morison;  Nitrification  in  Acid  Soils,  by  A.  D.  Hall, 
N.  H.  J.  Miller,  and  C.  T.  Gimingham ;  Direct  Assimilation  of  Ammonium  Salts 
by  Plants,  by  H.  B.  Hutchinson  and  N.  H.  J.  Miller ;  Some  Secondary  Actions  of 
Manures  upon  the  Soil,  by  A.  D.  Hall ;  The  Development  of  the  Grain  of  Wheat, 
by  W.  E.  Brenchley  and  A.  D.  Hall;  The  Influence  of  Copper  Sulphate  and 
Manganese  Sulphate  upon  the  Growth  of  Barley,  by  W.  B.  Brenchley;  On  the 
Action  of  Certain  Compounds  of  Zinc,  Arsenic,  and  Boron  on  the  Growth  of 
Plants,  by  W.  E.  Brenchley ;  The  Direct  Assimilation  of  Inorganic  and  Organic 
Forms  of  Nitrogen  by  Higher  Plants,  by  H.  B.  Hutchinson  and  N.  H.  J.  Miller; 
On  the  Absorption  of  Ammonia  from  the  Atmosphere,  by  A.  D.  Hall  and  N.  H.  J. 
Miller;  The  Experimental  Error  of  Field  Trials,  by  W.  B.  Mercer  and  A.  D. 
Hall ;  Soil  Surveys  and  Soil  Analyses,  by  A.  D.  Hall  and  E.  J.  Bussell ;  On  the 
Causes  of  the  High  Nutritive  Value  and  Fertility  of  the  Fatting  Pastures  of 
Bomney  Marsh  and  other  Marshes  in  the  Southeast  of  England,  by  A.  D.  Hall 
and  E.  J.  Bussell ;  The  Development  of  the  Grain  of  Barley,  by  W.  E.  Brenchley ; 
Experiments  at  Bothamsted  on  the  Changes  In  the  Composition  of  Mangels 
during  Storage,  I  and  II,  by  N.  H.  J.  Miller ;  The  Estimation  of  Carbon  in  Soils 
and  Kindred  Substances,  by  A.  D.  Hall,  N.  H.  J.  Miller,  and  Numa  Marmu; 
Nitrogen  and  Carbon  in  Clays  and  Marls,  by  N.  H.  J.  Miller;  The  Nitrogen 
Compounds  of  the  Fundam^ital  Bocks,  by  A.  D.  Hall  and  N.  H.  J.  Miller;  and 
A  Note  on  Onion  Couch,  by  L.  M.  Underwood. 

Soil  survey  of  Shawnee  County,  Kansas,  B.  I.  Thbockmobton,  W.  C.  Byebs, 
vt  AL.  {Kansas  8ta.  Bui.  200  (1914),  pp.  715-749,  map  i).— This  survey,  made 
in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Soils  of  this  Department,  deals  with  the 
soil  types,  their  mechanical  and  chemical  composition  and  fertility  require- 
ments and  crop  adaptabilities  of  an  area  of  357,120  acres  situated  in  north- 
eastern Blansas,  which  topographically  is  a  high  plateau  frequentiy  cut  by 
vallQrs  of  varying  size.  The  greater  part  of  the  drainage  of  the  area  flows 
into  the  Kansas  Biver. 

The  sons  of  the  coun^  are  divided  broadly  into  upland  soils  of  glacial  and 
residual  origin  and  bottom-land  or  alluvial  soils.  Eleven  soil  types  are  mapped, 
of  which  the  Summit  silty  day  loam  with  two  of  its  phases  is  the  most  extensive 
and  important.  The  soils  of  the  area  are  said  to  be  deficient  in  available  nitro- 
gen and  phoq[)horus  and  well  stocked  with  potash.  Calcium  is  higher  in  the 
bottom  soils  than  in  the  upland  soils.  The  amount  of  carbon  in  these  soils  is 
said  to  be  dos^y  related  to  the  physical  texture,  the  sandy  soils  containing  less 
than  the  silty  soils,  and  these  in  turn  less  than  the  silty  clay  soils. 
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The  results  of  analyses  of  surface  soils  (to  a  depth  of  7  in.)  and  subsoils  (in 
most  cases  the  layer  between  20  and  30  or  40  in.)  are  given  in  the  following  table : 

Average  results  of  analyses  of  soil  types  of  Shawnee  County,  Kansas. 


Sofl  type. 

Sofl  layer. 

Nitro- 
gen. 

Phos- 
phorus. 

Potas- 
sium. 

Calciom. 

Organic 
carbon. 

Inorganic 
carbon. 

Os^^  stlt  loam 

Surface  soU.... 

SubsoU 

Surface  soU.... 
SubsoU 

SurfMesofl.... 

SubsoU 

Surface  sofl.... 

SubsoU 

Surface  sofl.... 

SubsoU 

Surface  soU.... 

SubsoU 

Surface  soU.... 

SubsoU 

Surface  sofl.... 

SubsoU 

Surface  sofl.... 

Subsofl 

Surface  soU.... 
SubsoU 

PercenL 

0.168 

.116 

.201 

.030 

.133 
.059 
.041 
.033 
.139 
.055 
.195 
.086 
.255 
.093 
.212 
.083 
.275 
.0^ 
.138 
.065 

PercenL 

0.053 

.044 

.061 

.033 

.044 
.029 
.022 
.043 
.027 
.019 
.039 
.036 
.042 
.036 
.029 
.036 
.040 
.021 
.039 
.030 

Percent. 
1.85 
1.81 
2.06 
2.11 

1.96 
2.07 
2.06 
2.04 
1.50 
1.58 
1.74 
1.73 
1.57 
1.60 
1.46 
1.63 
1.60 
1.70 
1.10 
1.16 

PereenL 

a  44 

.75 

.81 

.78 

.75 
.82 
.93 
.99 
.41 
.52 
.54 
.75 
.39 
.93 
.53 
.70 
.54 
.91 
.38 
.42 

PereenL 
2.16 
1.10 
2.47 
1.29 

1.58 
.78 
.26 
.22 

1.67 
.63 

2.47 

L16 

2.73 
.70 

2.77 
.86 

3.38 
.85 

1.48 
.60 

PercenL 
Trace. 

Osage  sflty  clay  loam 

Trace. 

Osage   yery  fine  sandy 
loam 

Osage  very  fine  sand 

BhaJbyioftxp 

0.067 
.107 

Shelby  loam,  sandy  phase. 
Cnwford  silty  clay  loam. . 

'Trace. 

Trace. 

.010 

.167 

Summit  silty  clay  loam... 

Boone  fine  sandy  loam.... 

'"Traoel 
.013 

The  loess  soils  of  southwestern  Ohio,  W.  M.  Cook,  C.  W.  Montgomert,  et  al. 
(Ohio  8ta,  Circ,  146  (1914),  pp,  20,  figs,  i5.)— This  circular,  prepared  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Office  of  Farm  Management  of  this  Department,  briefly  describes 
the  loess  soils  occurring  in  Hamilton,  Clermont,  Brown,  Adams,  Highland,  Clin- 
ton, and  Warren  counties  in  southwestern  Ohio,  and  reports  the  results  of 
observations  on  the  methods  employed  by  farmers  for  the  improvement  of  their 
soils,  especially  the  practice  of  drainage  and  the  use  of  fertilizers  and  the 
results  obtained  therefrom. 

The  loess  soils  of  this  section  occur  as  two  distinct  types,  viz,  the  weli-dralned 
Cincinnati  silt  loam,  yellowish  brown  in  color,  and  the  poorly-drained  Clermont 
silt  loam,  which  is  light  gray  to  white  in  color. 

The  observations  indicate  in  general  the  effectiveness  of  proper  drainage  sup- 
plemented by  systematic  crop  rotation  and  the  intelligent  use  of  manures  and 
fertilizers  in  increasing  the  productiveness  and  agricultural  value  of  these  soils. 

The  ground  water  in  Hamburg,  A.  Yolleb  (Jahrh,  Hamburg.  Wiss.  Ansi.9' 
SO  (1912),  Beiheft  1,  pp.  7,  pis.  3). — ^The  results  of  daily  measurements  during 
1912  of  the  ground  water  level  in  10  experimental  wells  about  12  meters  (39.36 
ft)  deep,  distributed  according  to  soil  conditions  in  the  Elbe  and  Bille  marsh 
districts,  the  Alster  river  district,  and  the  high  and  dry  district  to  the  right 
of  the  Alster  river,  all  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hamburg,  are  reported  graphically 
in  correlation  with  meteorological  and  flood  data  for  the  localities. 

In  the  high  and  dry  district  the  water  table  rose  in  the  winter  and  early 
spring,  and  fell  in  the  summer  and  fall,  and  was  apparently  unaffected  by  the 
variable  local  precipitationa  In  spite  of  the  rainfall  the  soil  water  in  this 
district  is  low  in  summer,  which  Is  said  to  cause  excessive  evaporation  and 
consequent  lowering  of  the  water  table.  In  the  winter  the  air  is  too  cold  to 
cause  excessive  evaporation,  thus  allowing  the  water  table  to  rise.  The  water 
table  in  the  Alster  district  rose  and  fell  with  the  Alster  River  level.  In  part 
of  the  Elbe  and  Bille  marsh  districts  large  and  uniform  variations  in  the  water 
level  at  frequent  intervals  were  observed  which  corresponded  to  the  Elbe 
variations  due  to  wind  and  tide.    At  higher  points  in  these  districts,  however, 
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the  water  table  varied  generally  with  the  BHbe  bat  did  not  show  the  spasmodic 
yariationa 

A  study  of  some  water  tables  at  Giza,  W.  L.  Balls  {Cairo  Sci.  Jour,,  8 
{1914),  ^0.  92,  pp.  102-111,  pU.  t).—The  results  obtained  by  measurements  in 
17  tube  weUs  on  an  area  of  30  acres  near  Cairo,  Sgypt,  are  presented  graphi- 
cally and  discussed. 

With  the  exception  of  one  hol^  which  was  bored  6  meters,  the  holes  for  the 
tube  wells  were  bored  3  meters  deep.  Measurements  were  taken  weekly  and 
daily»  each  measurement  being  computed  on  the  basis  of  a  common  bench  mark 
of  known  eleration.  In  taldng  measurements  a  boxwood  scale  4  mm.  thiok  and 
5  mm.  wide  and  weighted  at  its  lower  end  by  a  loose  lead  bob  of  5  cc.  volume 
was  lowered  Into  the  well  on  the  end  of  a  light  steel  chain  marked  at  meter 
intervals  and  the  wetted  length  noted.  A  correction  for  the  rise  in  water  level 
due  to  the  di^lacement  of  the  scale  and  bob  was  necessary. 

The  extreme  complexity  of  the  subsoil  structure  is  said  to  have  caused  very 
variable  behavior  in  the  different  wella  Different  wells  were  differently 
affected  by  surface  irrigation,  by  seepage  from  land  channels,  by  infiltration 
from  a  canal,  by  the  Nile  flood,  and  by  the  downflow  of  water  from  Upper 
Sgypt  coming  from  canals,  out  of  the  river,  or  from  surface  irrigation. 

The  well  level  in  freely  permeable  soils  rose  higher  during  1913  than  the  Nile 
flood.  The  water  table,  instead  of  being  stagnant  and  quiet,  responded  con- 
tinually to  hydraulic  impulses  from  all  directions  and  from  unknown  distances 
It  was  never  at  rest  except  in  isolated  clay  basins  and  even  there  was  slightly 
troubled  by  meteorological  changes. 

It  is  further  concluded  that  irrigation  has  increased  the  level  of  the  natural 
water  table  of  Egypt 

A  list  of  references  to  related  works  is  appended. 

Ifote  on  seasonal  variation  in  the  composition  of  drainage  water,  F. 
Hughes  {Cairo  Sci.  Jour.,  8  {19U),  No.  94,  pp.  159,  iCO).— Weekly  analyses  of 
drainage  water  from  irrigated  soil  showed  the  maximum  amount  of  dissolved 
solids  in  July  and  the  minimum  in  Novemt>er.  The  chlorids  showed  a  nearly 
constant  relation  to  the  total  solids,  and  the  alkalinity  was  extremely  constant 
As  the  Nile  rises  the  salinity  of  the  drainage  water  is  said  to  decrease,  and  to 
Increase  during  the  period  when  the  canals  are  closed  for  the  winter. 

Decomposition  of  soil  carbonates,  W.  H.  MacIntibe  ( U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Jour, 
Agr.  Research,  S  {1914),  No.  1,  pp.  79,  8(?).— This  is  a  brief  note  on  the  investi- 
gations previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  31,  p.  815). 

The  nitrogen  content  of  soils  of  Scania,  Sweden,  M.  Weibull  {K.  Landibr. 
Akad.  Handl.  och  Tidskr.,  5S  {1914)^  No.  2,  pp.  65^S;  ahs.  in  Intemai.  Inst. 
Agr.  [Romel,  Mo.  Bui.  Agr.  Intel,  and  PUmt  Diseases,  5  {1914)  t  No.  7,  pp. 
859-863). — ^The  variation  in  the  nitrate  content  of  soils  under  different  methods 
of  culture  and  fertilizing  was  traced.  .The  nitrate  content  never  exceeded  22 
parts  per  million  in  cropped  soils.  In  fallow  soils  it  rose  to  33  parts  per  million. 
Under  beets  it  was  14  parts  and  under  wheat  and  peas  from  8  to  9  parts.  The 
nitrate  content  was  low  in  spring  but  generally  increased  in  early  summer. 
Cnltivation  and  manuring  increased  the  nitrates.  As  a  rule  the  soils  examined 
did  not  contain  enough  nitrates  to  meet  the  requirements  of  growing  crops. 

It  is  condnded  that  if  under  normal  climatic  conditions  the  nitrate  content 
falls  to  2  parts  per  million  before  August  the  need  of  applying  nitrogenous  fer- 
tilizers is  indicated. 

Experiments  on  the  rate  of  nitrification,  R.  M.  Beeslet  {Jour.  Chem.  8oc. 
[Lcndonl,  105  {1914),  No.  618,  pp.  1014-1024,  figs.  S;  ahs.  in  Internat.  Inst.  Agr. 
[fiomc].  Mo.  Bui.  Agr,  Intel,  and  Plant  Diseases,  5  {1914),  No.  7,  p.  8d5).— The 
75575O—N0. 2—16 3 
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rate  of  nitrification  was  determined  for  carbamld,  thlocarbamid,  uric  add, 
asparagin,  glycin,  acetamid,  anlUn,  sulphate,  methylamin  sulphate,  ammonium 
oxalate,  and  ammonium  sulphate  In  a  special  form  of  apparatus  permitting  por- 
tions of  the  nitrifying  solution  to  be  withdrawn  for  examination  without  danger 
of  contamination  by  the  air.  A  mixture  of  hydrolytic  and  nitrlfsring  organisms 
obtained  from  the  secondary  contact  beds  of  a  sewage  works  was  used  and  the 
progress  of  nitrification  was  traced  by  periodic  determinations  of  ammonia, 
nitrous,  and  nitric  nitrogen. 

Thlocart>amid  and  anilln  sulphate  did  not  nitrify  at  all,  but  90  per  c^it  of  the 
nitrogen  of  the  latter  was  converted  into  ammonia,  indicating  simply  hydroly- 
sis The  rate  of  nitrification  for  the  other  substances  was  approximately  the 
same,  wlilch  leads  the  author  to  conclude  **  that  nltrog^ious  substances,  typical 
of  the  products  of  albuminoid  hydrolysis,  when  exposed  under  identical. condi- 
tions to  the  action  of  the  bacteria  contained  In  a  typical  filter-bed,  nitrify  at 
approximately  the  same  rate."  In  no  case  was  more  than  95  per  cent  of  the 
total  nitrogen  recovered  in  the  form  of  nitrate. 

In  the  case  of  ammonium  sulphate  and  oxalate  there  was  a  temporary  dis- 
appearance of  nlrogen  as  measured  by  the  sum  of  ammonia,  nitrous,  and  nitric 
nitrogen.  The  author  concludes  **  that  it  Is  in  some  stage  of  oxidation  inter- 
mediate between  ammonia  and  nitrous  acid  that  the  nitrogen  becomes  non- 
realizable. 

"Oxidation  by  bacterial  agency  can  not  be  regarded  as  being  of  a  violent 
nature,  and  It  seems  hardly  conceivable  that  the  nitroso-tmcterla  should  be  able 
to  oxidize  ammonia  straight  to  nitrous  acid,  without  passing  through  any  inter- 
mediate stages  of  oxidation.  .  .  . 

**  It  appears  probable  that  in  the  oxidation  of  the  ammonium  radicle  by  bac- 
terial agency  there  are  formed,  in  the  course  of  the  reaction,  certain  intermedi- 
ate substances  which  must  be  regarded  as  more  or  less  hydroxylated  ammonium 
radicles." 

Soil  bacteria  and  soil  productiveness,  F.  L5hnis  (Boden-Bakterien  und 
Boden-Fruchtbarkeit.  Berlin,  1914,  pp,  F//+70).— This  pamphlet  describes  the 
nature  of  bacterial  life  In  soils  and  discusses  the  activities  of  soil  organisms 
and  ferments  with  reference  to  their  relation  and  Importance  to  soil  produc- 
tion. It  discusses  particularly  the  biological  transformation  of  carbon  and 
nitrogen  and  nitrogen  assimilation  in  soils,  but  also  deals  briefly  with  the 
actlvlfy  of  soil  organisms  in  unlocking  stores  of  plant  food  and  in  decomposing 
organic  manures. 

The  productiveness  of  the  soil  Is  considered  to  depend  primarily  upon  its 
fertility  or  plant  food  content  and  its  activity  as  determined  by  the  physical, 
chemical,  and  biological  changes  going  on  in  it  The  more  active  the  life  of 
pie  soil  the  higher  is  its  productiveness.  The  various  direct  and  indirect  means 
by  which  these  life  activities  may  be  controlled  with  a  consequent  Increase  in 
productiveness  of  the  soil  are  indicated. 

Improving  sandy  soils  by  the  use  of  green  manure  crops,  R.  W.  Allen  and 
W.  K.  Dean  (Oregon  8ta.  Bui.  120  (1914),  pp.  3-14,  figs.  7).— This  buUetin 
deals  with  the  need  of  the  arid  soils  for  an  adequate  supply  of  nitrogen  and 
decaying  organic  matter,  and  gives  the  results  of  experiments  at  the  Umatilla 
substation  at  Hermlston  to  determine  the  plants  best  suited  for  this  purpose 
under  the  conditions  prevailing  at  that  place. 

These  experiments  indicated  that  hairy  vetch  was  the  most  valuable  of  the 
crops  tested  for  green  manuring  on  light  soils  under  irrigation,  and  the  methods 
of  growing  and  handling  this  crop  for  the  purpose  are  described. 
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Fizatioii  of  atmospheric  nitrogen  by  means  of  boron  compounds,  I,  A. 
Stabler  and  J.  J.  Elbebt  {Ber.  Deut  Chem.  Oesell.,  46  {191S),  No.  10,  pp. 
1^060-2077,  figs.  6;  ahs.  in  Sd.  Abs.,  Bed.  A—Phya.,  11  (1914),  No.  8,'  pp.  496, 
497). — ^EiXperiments  to  determine  the  conditions  under  which  boron  nltrid  can 
be  best  obtained  from  naturally  occurring  boron  compounds  are  reported.  "At 
Dormal  pressures  the  amount  of  nitrogen  absorbed  per  gram  of  boron  is  much 
greater  with  borocalclte  than  with  boron  trioxld;  only  at  yery  high  pressures 
are  better  results  obtained  with  boron  trioxld  than  with  borocalclte." 

Synthesis  of  ammonia  from  aluminum  nltrid,  O.  Mationon  (Chem,  Ztg., 
S8  {1914),  No.  85,  pp.  909,  910).— The  technical  efficiency  and  commercial  possi- 
bilities of  this  process  of  preparing  ammonia  are  briefly  discussed. 

Influence  of  various  conditions  on  the  oxidation  of  nitrogen  in  the  voltaic 
arc,  A.  Sapozhnikova,  A.  Gudima,  and  V.  Kutovoqo  {Zhur,  Russ.  Pie.  Khim. 
Obshch.,  Chast  Khim.,  45  (1913),  No.  5,  pp.  1076-1091,  figs.  2;  aha.  in  8ci.  AU., 
Bed.  A—Phys.,  17  (1914),  No.  8,  pp.  495,  496). — Experiments  with  an  arc  pass- 
ing between  carbon  electrodes  to  determine  the  influence  of  air  supply  and 
moisture  on  the  yield  of  nitric  acid  are  reported.  As  the  volume  of  air  in- 
creased the  ratio  of  this  volume  to  the  power  consumed  also  Increased. 

A  yield  of  78  gm.  of  nitric  acid  per  kilowatt  hour  was  obtained.  Moist  air 
gave  lilgher  yields  than  dry.  Carbon  electrodes  are  preferred  from  an  indus- 
trial standpoint  especially  if  coated  electrolytically  with  nickel  on  the  sides 
to  prevent  burning  away. 

Catalysis  of  cyanamid  and  its  importance  in  agriculture,  H.  Kafpen  (Die 
Katalyse  des  Cyanamids  und  ihre  Bedeutung  fur  die  Landwirtschaft.  Jena, 
ms,  pp.  119;  ab8.  in  CentU.  Bakt.  [etc.],  2.  Aht.,  41  (1914),  No.  9-10,  pp.  28S, 
284). — In  experiments  with  various  soil  colloids  and  metallic  oxld  and  hydroxid 
as  catalyzators  of  calcium  cyanamid^  it  was  found  that  the  most  active  sub- 
stance in  producing  urea  from  the  cyanamid  was  manganese  peroxid.  There 
aeemed  to  be  a  direct  relation  between  cyanamid  cleavage  and  the  amount  of 
organic  matter  and  the  growth  of  fungi  and  bacteria  in  the  soil. 

The  formation  of  urea  from  the  cyanamid  is  considered  of  special  agricul- 
toral  Importance  because  the  urea  has  been  found  to  be  very  effective  as  a 
nitrogenous  fertilizer. 

Action  of  carbon  dioxid  on  crude  calcium  cyanamid  [nitrolime],  C. 
Maptdelli  (Ann.  Chim.  Appl.  [Rome],  1  (1914),  PP-  493,  494;  ahs.  in  Jour.  Boc. 
Chem.  Indus.,  33  (1914),  No.  18,  p.  933).—**  Some  of  the  difficulties  met  with  In 
tbe  Q8e  of  nitrolime  as  a  fertilizer  have  been  attributed  to  the  presence  of 
free  lime,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  latter  might  be  converted  into 
carbonate  by  substituting  carbon  dioxid  for  nitrogen  in  the  furnace  during 
the  cooling  of  the  nitrolime.  In  two  experiments  in  which  nitrolime  was 
cooled  from  800*  to  480**  C.  hi  one-half  hour  and  from  800**  to  500'  C.  in  one 
honr  In  a  current  of  carbon  dioxid  there  were,  however,  losses  of  12  per  cent 
and  29  per  cent,  respectively,  of  the  total  nitrogen  of  the  nitrolime." 

The  influence  of  fineness  upon  the  availability  of  bone  meal,  S.  S.  Peck 
(Jour.  Indus,  and  Engin.  Chem.,  6  (1914),  No.  11,  pp.  922-926;  aha.  in  Chem. 
Aft«.,  8  (1914),  No.  23,  p.  5835).— This  article  reports  the  results  of  attempts  to 
determine  the  availability  of  bone  meal  of  different  degrees  of  fineness  by 
naeang  of  the  rate  of  ammonlflcation  and  nitrification  of  the  organic  nitrogen  of 
the  bone  meal,  and  also  by  measuring  the  amount  of  ohosohorlc  acid  rendered 
Bolnble  by  bacterial  action  In  sand  cultures. 

The  results  Indicate  that  there  is  a  direct  correlation  between  the  fineness 
uid  rate  of  ammonificatlon  and  nitrification,  and  that  the  solubility  of  bone 
phosphate  is  directly  infiuenced  by  bacterial  action  as  indicated  by  ammonlfi- 
actioQ  and  nitrification. 
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The  author  concludes  that  the  standard  of  fine  bone  meal  should  require 
that  65  per  cent  of  It  should  pass  a  60-mesh  sieve,  and  that  90  per  cent  of 
the  remainder  should  pass  a  25-mesh  sieve. 

Phosphate  rock,  W.  H.  Wagoaman  (In  The  Mineral  Induitry:  lU  Statistics 
Technology,  and  Trade  during  191S.  New  York  and  London,  1914,  ^>ol.  3KB,  pp. 
575-594). — Statistics  of  production  and  consumption  of  phosphate  rock  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad  during  1913  as  compared  with  previous  years  are 
summarized  and  discussed  in  this  article.  The  character  and  possible  yield 
of  the  various  phosphate  beds  are  also  discussed  and  a  bibliography  of  the 
subject  is  given. 

Potassium  salts  (In  The  Mineral  Industry:  Its  Statistics,  Technology,  and 
Trade  during  19 IS.  New  York  and  London,  1914,  voL  22,  pp.  607-621). — Statis- 
tics of  the  trade  in  potash  salts  during  1913  as  compared  with  those  of  previous 
years  are  summarized  and  a  brief  account  is  given  of  the  attempts  to  develop 
sources  of  supply  of  potash  in  the  United  States. 

A  bibliography  of  the  subject  is  given. 

Potash  deposits  in  Spain,  G.  B.  Hubst  (Daily  Cons,  and  Trade  Bpts.  [17.  £f.], 
17  {1914),  No,  261,  pp.  615-617).— It  is  stated  that  whUe  no  careful  surveys 
have  been  made  there  is  evidence  to  warrant  the  belief  that  considerable 
deposits  of  potash  exist  in  certain  provinces  of  Cataluna.  The  government 
has  granted  a  number  of  concessions  covering  possible  deposits  of  potash,  but 
is  undertaking  to  make  investigations  with  a  view  to  determining  the  extent 
of  such  deposits  and  making  reservationa 

The  preparation  of  potash  from  feldspar  and  other  sources  (Chem.  Netos, 
110  (1914),  No.  286S,  p.  175).— This  is  a  brief  review  of  methods  which  seem  to 
have  most  promise  of  meeting  the  emergency  demand  for  potash  created  by 
the  European  war.  Attention  is  called  especially  to  a  patented  process  based 
upon  the  reduction  of  feldspar  by  fusion  with  fluorspar  and  calcium  carbonate: 

Granitic  soil  potassium  and  its  relation  to  the  production  of  hay,  B.  B. 
Cubby  and  T.  O.  Smith  (New  Hampshire  Sta.  Bui.  170  (1914),  pp.  S2,  figs.  7).— 
This  bulletin  reports  a  continuation  of  previous  investigations  on  certain 
granitic  New  Hampshire  soils  (B.  S.  B.,  28,  p.  30). 

These  soils  are,  as  a  rule,  abundantly  supplied  with  potash.  Percolation  ex- 
periments with  a  solution  of  potassium  chlorid  showed  that  in  spite  of  this 
fact  the  soils  absorbed  additional  amounts  of  potash  from  the  solution.  The 
richer  the  soil  in  clay  and  also  in  potash,  the  greater  the  absorption.  The 
absorbed  potash  was  held  so  strongly  that  it  was  difficult  to  recover  it  by 
leaching  with  water.  Dilute  solutions  of  sodium  nitrate,  sodium  chlorid,  sodium 
carbonate,  and  acid  phosphate  released  considerable  amounts  of  the  soil  potash, 
the  first  and  last  named  being  especially  active.  Calcium  oxid  and  carbonate 
did  not  release  potash.    Calcium  sulphate  set  free  a  small  amount 

A  study  of  the  results  obtained  in  experiments  in  growing  hay  on  these  soils 
indicates  that  nitrogen  and  not  potash  is  the  limiting  factor.  The  supply  of 
potash  is  apparently  sufficient  even  for  the  increased  growth  resulting  from  the 
application  of  nitrogenous  fertilizera  The  author  therefore  concludes  that  the 
common  practice  of  top-dressing  grass  land  with  potash  fertilizers  can  not  be 
expected  to  be  profitable  on  such  soils. 

Frequent  and  thorough  cultivation,  with  rotation  of  crops  to  create  favorable 
conditions  for  increasing  the  availability  of  the  soil  potash,  and  the  use  of 
sodium  nitrate,  ammonium  sulphate,  acid  phosphate,  and  acidulated  fertilizers 
in  general  which  tend  to  increase  the  solubility  of  the  potash,  are  suggested  as 
preferable  to  applications  of  potash  fertilizers. 

Lime  in  agriculture  (Farmers'  Ed.  and  Coop.  Bur.  [South  Settlement  and 
Development  Organ.,  Puh.^,  pp.  97,  pis.  IB).— -This  pamphlet  contains  a  series 
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of  articles,  namely,  A  Day  of  Fads,  by  W.  F.  Massey;  The  Oldest  Chemical 
Fwtllizer,  by  K.  Langenbeck;  Is  the  Recommendation  that  Only  Ground  Lime- 
stone Should  be  Used  for  Agricultural  Purposes  a  Sound  and  Rational  One? 
by  H.  J.  Wheeler;  and  Some  Phases  of  the  Relation  of  Lime  to  Soil  Improve- 
ment, by  E.  O.  Flppen.  These  papers  set  forth  the  relative  merits  of  quick- 
lime and  ground  limestone  for  fertilizing  purposes  and  deal  particularly  with 
the  views  expressed  by  0.  G.  Hopkins  in  his  pamphlet  on  Ground  Limestone 
for  Southern  Soils  (B.  S.  R.,  81,  p.  322). 

Ezx>eriments  on  the  effect  of  different  forms  of  lime,  D.  Meter  {Illus. 
Landw.  Ztg.,  SJ^  {19 U),  No.  61,  pp.  571,  572),— In  comparative  tests  of  quick- 
lime, pure  calcium  carbonate,  ground  limestone,  and  the  waste  lime  product 
from  the  manufacture  of  sodium  and  potassium  chlorids  on  mustard  and  horse 
beans  the  fertilizing  effect  of  the  waste  product  was  82  as  compared  with  100 
for  the  calcium  carbonate  and  limestone  and  95  for  burnt  lime. 

Gypsum,  F.  A.  Wilder  (In  The  Mineral  Industry:  Its  statistics.  Technology, 
and  Trade  during  1913,  New  York  and  London,  1914,  vol.  22,  pp.  S72-S81).— 
Statistics  of  the  gypsum  industry  in  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries 
for  1913  are  summarized.  The  principal  uses  which  are  made  of  gypsum  are 
also  briefly  discussed.  It  is  stated  that  the  amount  used  as  land  plaster  has 
remained  nearly  stationary  during  the  last  four  years,  but  the  price  dropped 
from  $2.02  to  $1.75  in  1913. 

AGBICITLTirBAL  BOTANT. 

Belatlve  water  requirements  of  plants,  L.  J.  Brigob  and^  H.  L.  Shantz 
(U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Jour.  Agr.  Research,  S  (19U),  No.  1,  pp.  1-64,  pis.  7,  flg.  1).— 
In  continuation  of  the  authors'  investigations  on  the  water  requirements  of 
plants  (B.  S.  R.,  29,  p.  825),  accounts  are  given  of  further  experiments  carried 
on  at  Akron,  Colo.,  with  a  large  number  of  crops.  In  these  experiments  it  was 
found  necessary  to  protect  the  plants  from  birds,  winds,  and  hailstorms  by  the 
erection  of  an  inclosure,  and  tests  showed  that  this  Inclosure  reduced  the  solar 
radiation  to  al>out  80  per  cent  of  Its  normal  value.  Under  the  conditions  of  the 
experiment  the  average  amount  of  water  required  to  form  1  lb.  of  dry  matter 
of  various  crops  was  as  follows : 

Water  required  to  form  one  pound  of  dry  matter  in  various  crops. 


Kind  of  crop. 


Water 
require- 
ment. 


Kind  of  crop. 


Water 
require- 
ment. 


Millet. 


Corn 

'^teinte... 

Wheat 

giriey 

^beat. 

gj^v::::: 

'beet. 


gJ^tam'iprandrapeV 

gttteloop  and  cucumber. . 
Jmb  and  pumpkin 


»1WI. 


Pounds. 
283 
310 
322 


513 
534 
578 
507 
685 
710 
905 
397 
630 
640 
640 
600 
667 
791 
571 
663 


Beans 

Soybeans 

Sweet  clover 

Field  peas 

Vetches 

Clovers , 

Alfalfas 

Wheat  grass  and  brome  grass. . 

Tumbleweed  and  pigweed 

Purslane 

BufffUo  grass 

Russian  thistle 

Buffalo  grass  and  grama  grass . 

Cocklebur 

Qum  weed 

Mountain  sage 

Sunflowers 

Lamb's  quarters 

Marigold 

Western  ragweed 

Western  wheat  grass 


Pounds. 
728 
744 
770 
788 
794 
797 
831 
861 
287 
292 
308 
330 
380 
432 
608 
616 
683 
801 
881 
948 
1,076 
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Evaporation  and  soil  moiBtnre  in  relation  to  the  succession  of  plant  asso- 
ciations, G.  D.  FuLLEB  (Bot.  Oaz.,  58  {19 W,  No.  5,  pp.  193-2S4,  figs.  27).— The 
author  gives  data  collected  during  several  years  as  to  various  plant  associations 
near  Chicago,  111.,  stating  among  other  conclusions  that  the  ratios  between 
evaporation  and  growth  water  in  the  beech-maple  forest,  oak-hickory  forest,  oak 
dune,  pine  dune,  and  cottonwood  dune  associations  have  the  comparative  valuefi 
of  100,  65,  20,  17,  and  15,  respectively,  and  that  these  differences  may  be  the 
cause  of  succession.  The  midsummer  conditions  of  the  prairie  association  seem 
to  be  decidedly  xerophytic. 

A  bibliography  Is  given. 

Branch  development  in  a  perennial  plant,  G.  Ani)b£  (Compt.  Rend,  Acad, 
Bci.  {Parish  158  (1914),  No.  21,  PP*  1517-1520)  .—Reporting  on  his  more  recent 
work  (B.  S.  R.,  29,  p.  218),  and  giving  the  results  of  analytical  studies  made  at 
live  dates  in  the  development  of  chestnut  shoots  as  to  the  leaf  and  twig  content 
in  dry  matter,  ash,  nitrogen,  phosphoric  and  sulphuric  acids,  and  calcium,  mag- 
nesium, and  potassium  oxids,  with  the  seasonal  variations  observed,  the 
author  states  that  the  annual  shoot  is  found  to  increase  considerably  in  absolute 
nitrogen  and  in  fixed  materials,  and  that  the  leaf  increases  continually  in  con- 
tent of  assimilated  materials,  excepting  phosphoric  acid,  until  the  latter  part 
of  the  growing  period.  October  8,  about  two  weeks  before  the  leaves  begin  to 
fall,  they  were  found  to  contain  the  greater  part  of  the  material  appropriated. 
The  annual  branch  as  a  whole  retains  in  the  main  the  substances  that  have  been 
accumulated,  the  leaves  giving  up  very  little  of  any  component  except  nitrogen 
and  phosphoric  acid  until  Just  before  their  separation  from  the  branch. 

Bapidity  of  hydrolysis  and  of  removal  by  water  of  the  nitrogenous  and 
mineral  matter  in  leaves,  G.  AndbA  (Compt.  Bend.  Acad.  8ci.  [Parish,  158 
(1914),  No.  24,  pp.  1812-1815). — Reporting  exact  analyses  at  several  periods 
during  the  growth  of  chestnut  leaves,  the  author  states  that  the  general  con- 
clusions presented  above  are  sustained  in  the  work  here  noted.  The  exosmosis 
of  minerals  from  the  leaves  is  given  as  regards  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  and  potas- 
sium, and  is  stated  to  have  increased  for  these  components  in  the  order  named. 

The  relative  chemotropic  influence  of  salts  of  metals  on  radicles  of  Lupinus 
albus,  T.  M.  PoBODKO  (Ber.  Deut  Bot.  Gesell.,  S2  (1914),  No.  4,  pp.  271-^275).— 
Continuing  previous  work  on  L.  alhus  (B.  S.  R.,  31,  p.  325),  but  employing 
herein  salts  of  metals,  the  author  details  in  tabular  form  the  results  obtained, 
stating  that  all  the  salts  tested  gave  negative  tropisms. 

Conditions  of  chemotropism  in  rootlets,  T.  M.  Pobch)eo  (Ber,  Deut.  Bot, 
GeseU.,  S2  (1914),  No.  4*  PP-  275-282,  figs.  2) .—Continuing  the  above  work,  and 
giving  details  and  curves  obtained  therefrom,  the  author  states  that  both  positive 
and  negative  tropism  occur  only  with  limited  strengths  of  certain  substances 
named,  and  that  chemotropic  sensitivity  is  limited  to  about  1  to  2  mm.  of  the 
root  tip. 

Zinc  in  glass  containers  as  a  source  of  error  in  studying  the  biologrical 
influence  of  chemicals,  M.  Javillieb  (Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  8ci.  [Paris],  158 
(1914),  No.  2,  pp.  14O-I4S;  als.  in  Jour.  Chem.  Boc.  [London],  106  (1914),  No. 
617,  I,  pp.  S64,  S65). — Experiments  cited,  employing  Sterigmatocystis  nigra, 
showed  a  gain  in  dry  weight  on  the  addition  of  zinc  to  cultures  in  flasks  of 
quartz  and  of  Bohemian  glass,  but  not  to  cultures  in  Jena  glass,  the  differences 
being  attributed  to  zinc  present  in  Jena  glasa  This  influence  of  traces  of  zinc 
in  such  glass  may.  It  is  thought,  prevent  accuracy  of  results  in  delicate  testa 

The  mobility  of  potassium  in  vegetable  tissue,  L.  Maquenne  and  E.  Ds- 
MoussT  (Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  8ci.  [Paris],  158  (1914),  No.  20,  pp.  1400-1404)*— 
Analyses  of  portions  of  several  kinds  of  plants  subjected  to  an  electrolyzing 
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current  are  said  to  have  shown  that  potassium  may  be  made  to  pass  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  into  vegetable  tissuea 

Tbe  function  of  manganese  in  plants,  W.  P.  Kellky  (Bot,  Gaz,,  51  (1914), 
No.  S,  pp.  213-^27).— This  is  a  shorter  account  of  worls  already  noted  (B.  S.  R., 
27,  p.  129). 

The  mechanism  of  oxidation  and  reduction  in  vegetable  tissues,  J.  Wolff 
iCompt.  Rend.  Acad.  Soi.  iParU^,  158  {1914),  No.  16,  pp.  1125-1127).— Descrih- 
ing  experiments  producing  oxidation  and  reduction  in  tissues  and  Juices  of 
apple  and  pear  and  in  solutions,  and  referring  in  this  connection  to  the  claim 
of  Lindet  (E.  S.  B.,  6,  p.  775)  that  brown  coloration  in  Juices  or  in  bruised 
tissues  of  pome  fruits  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a  diastase,  also  to  that  of 
Bourqnelot  and  Fichtenholz  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  31)  that  arbutin  was  demonstrated 
in  pear  leaves,  the  author  claims  that  the  phenomena  here  described  show  a 
caifisal  relation  to  the  same  general  sort  of  mechanism  demonstrated  in  those 
experiments. 

The  influence  of  vertical  illumination  upon  growth  of  the  coleoptile  of 
Avena  sativa,  E.  Vogt  (Ber.  Deut.  Bot.  Qesell,  32  (1914),  No.  S,  pp.  178-179, 
fig.  1). — ^The  author  gives  some  results  of  tests  made  by  himself  on  the  influence 
of  vertical  illumination  of  the  coleoptile  of  A.  sativa.  Graphically  represented 
data  show  little  change  during  exposure,  but  a  subsequent  slight  check  in 
elongation  of  this  part  for  12  minutes,  then  a  steep  rise  for  about  18  minutes, 
followed  by  a  somewhat  less  steep  decline  for  about  45  minutes,  with  two 
decreasing  interruptions,  to  the  original  rate  of  growth. 

The  investigations  here  sketched  tend  to  show  that  artificial  vertically  incl- 
d«it  light  of  not  too  high  intensity  or  too  long  duration  exerts  a  predominantly 
favorable  influence  upon  the  rate  of  elongation  of  A.  sativa,  while  shading 
t^ids  to  check  the  growth  in  plants  accustomed  to  light ;  also  that  sudden  and 
considerable  change  in  illumination  acts  as  a  stimulant,  to  which  this  portion 
of  the  plant  reacts  in  somewhat  rhythmical  alterations  of  growth  rate. 

Study  of  rest  period  in  potato  tubers,  C.  O.  Appleman  {Maryland  8ta.  BuL 
188  {1914),  PP'  181-226,  figs.  18).— The  author  has  given  the  results  of  a  bio- 
chemical and  physiological  study  of  the  rest  period  in  tubers  of  Solanum 
tuberosum. 

It  was  found  that  under  normal  planting  conditions  potato  tubers  will  not 
sprout  for  several  weeks  after  harvest  During  this  rest  period  certain  changes 
occur  which  are  essential  to  the  growth  processes.  These  changes  are  spoken 
of  as  after-ripening.  The  carbohydrate  transformation  during  the  rest  period 
was  found  to  be  entirely  dependent  upon  changes  in  temperature.  Active 
diastase  and  invertase  were  found  present  at  all  stages  of  the  rest  period,  but 
showed  no  increase  under  normal  growing  conditions  until  the  tubers  began 
to  sprout  The  oxidation  of  pyrogallol  was  more  active  when  Juices  from  tubers 
at  the  end  of  the  rest  period  were  used  than  with  those  from  immature  tubers. 
After-ripening,  it  is  claimed,  does  not  involve  protein  hydrolysis.  Protein, 
lipoid,  organic  extractive,  and  inorganic  phosphorus,  calculated  to  percentage 
of  total  phosphorus,  remained  constant  up  to  the  time  of  sprouting.  The 
metabolic  changes  involving  these  forms  of  nitrogen  and  phosphorus  began 
rather  suddenly  and  were  concurrent  with  sprouting,  and  the  same  was  true 
with  regard  to  diastase. 

Suberization  reduces  permeability  of  the  skin  to  water  and  gases.  It  was 
found  that  potatoes  may  be  sprouted  at  any  time  during  the  rest  period  by 
removing  the  skin  and  supplying  the  tubers  with  favorable  growing  condi- 
tions. The  earliest  sprouting  occurred  when  the  skins  of  the  tubers  had  been 
removed  and  the  potatoes  cut  transversely. 
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It  was  claimed  that  subdued  light  stimulates  growth  in  buds  on  new  tubers 
with  slightly  suberized  skins,  but  that  the  light  influence  disappears  entirely 
when  the  skin  is  removed.  The  rest  period  of  new  potatoes  was  shortened  by 
wrapping  the  tubers  in  cotton  saturated  with  hydrogen  peroxid,  the  abundant 
catalase  in  the  potato  tuber  decomposing  the  hydrogen  peroxid  diffused  through 
the  skin  and  liberating  free  oxygen. 

The  above  treatments  greatly  acctierated  the  rate  of  respiration,  and  the 
author  concludes  that  the  elimination  or  abbreviation  of  the  rest  period  is 
correlated  with  increased  oxygen  absorption.  The  rest  period,  it  is  claimed,  is 
not  firmly  fixed  and  hereditary,  nor  is  it  due  to  autogenic  metabolic  changes, 
as  it  can  be  eliminated,  as  shown  above.  In  nature  the  oxygen  supply  to 
internal  tissues  is  said  to  be  regulated  by  skin  characters  which  are  greatly 
infiuenced  by  moisture  relation& 

A  bibliography  is  given. 

Enzymatic  peptolysis  in  germinating  seeds,  Dobotht  Oottrt  {Proc,  Roy. 
8oc.  Edinb,,  S4  (191S-14),  No,  2,  pp.  115-127).— -Results  given  of  experiments 
described  are  said  to  indicate  the  presence  in  germinating  barley  of  two  different 
peptolytic  enzyms,  one  of  which  can  be  readily  extracted  with  water  while  the 
other  is  apparently  of  the  nature  of  an  endo-enzym  and  can  be  obtained  only  by 
destroying  the  cells  of  the  seed  tissues.  The  temperature  curves  of  the  two, 
as  noted  in  connection  with  the  tests  made,  are  also  said  to  differ  materially. 

This  view  of  the  nonidentity  of  these  enzyms  is  said  to  have  been  confirmed 
by  further  experiments  carried  out  with  fruit  of  the  pineapple  (Ana/nasaa 
Bativa)^  also  with  several  fungi  named. 

Blooming  of  rice  and  associated  phenomena,  M.  Akeminb  (Ztschr.  Pflamen- 
zUcht.,  2  {1914),  No.  S,  pp.  SS9-S75,  figs.  5).— Numerically  and  graphically  rep- 
resented results  are  given,  with  detailed  conclusions  of  studies  carried  out  by 
the  author  regarding  the  development  of  the  rice  fiower ;  alterations  in  the  sizes 
and  relations  of  the  fiower  parts  during  the  flowering  period  and  the  influ^ce 
thereon  of  external  conditions;  the  relations  between  time  or  succession  of 
blooming  and  grain  weight ;  and  grain  formation  as  influenced  by  weather. 

A  bibliography  is  appended. 

Studies  on  the  lactiferous  tubes  and  cells  of  some  native  plants,  B. 
K5KETSU  {Jour.  Col.  Sci.,  Imp.  Univ.  Tokyo,  S5  {1919),  Art.  6,  pp.  57,  pis.  5, 
flg.  12). — ^This  work  deals  with  the  structure,  functions,  and  contents  of  lac- 
tiferous tubes  and  cells  in  a  number  of  plants  studied,  the  results  of  which 
are  given  in  some  detail.  It  is  held  that  the  primary  signiflcance  of  lactescence 
is  ecological  rather  than  physiologicaL 

Genetic  studies  on  seeds  of  Phaseolus  vulgaris,  B.  EAJAifus  {Ztachr.  Pflan- 
zemUcht.,  2  {1914),  No.  5,  pp.  S77-^88).—The  author  gives  detailed  results  of  a 
study  with  about  20  different  strains  of  bush  beans  in  regard  to  some  apparent 
divergences  and  spontaneous  hybridization  and  the  more  or  less  continuous 
hereditary  coloration  of  violet  marbled  types  of  86ed&  The  indicated  results 
were  only  in  partial  agreement  with  those  of  some  of  the  other  authors 
mentioned. 

Studies  in  selection  and  crossinc^  in  mottled  horse  beans,  L.  Ejessling 
{Ziachr.  PftanzenzUcht.,  2  {1914),  No.  S,  pp.  S1S-SS8).— Horse  beans  bred  selec- 
tively for  three  years  still  manifested  impurity  of  stock  as  regards  coloration 
in  some  lines,  which  showed  a  white  and  yellow  mottling  of  the  leavea  Later 
the  hereditary  abnormality  became  more  noticeable,  some  plants  which  showed 
a  more  pronounced  degree  of  abnormality  dying  before  or  after  emergence  from 
the  soil,  and  others  recovering. 

Inoculation  studies  including  spraying  and  injection  with  sap  of  abnormal 
plants  showed  no  results,  but  further  breeding  seined  to  show  that  the  tendency 
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to  abnormal  deficiency  of  chlorophyll  was  inherited  through  both  parents  and 
followed  the  M^idellan  scheme,  the  ph^iomenon  being  divisible  into  different 
and  heritable  degrees. 

XTtilization  of  crossiner  for  study  of  phylogenetic  questions  in  connection 
with  the  grains,  E.  yon  Tsohebmak  (Ztschr.  PftanzenzUcht,,  2  (1914),  No.  S, 
pp.  291'S12,  fig.  i).^The  author  gives  data  obtained  by  crossing  among  varieties 
within  each  of  fbur  species  of  domestic  grains,  showing  in  some  detail  the 
idijlogaietic  relations  claimed  to  have  beoi  indicated  by  these  results  in  certain 
cases,  among  which  are  mentioned  some  alleged  evidence  of  derivation  of  culti- 
vated rye  from  Secale  mohtanum,  separation  of  hurleys  into  a  distichum  and 
polystichum  series,  exclusion  of  JEgilops  ovata  as  a  primitive  form  from  the 
ancestry  of  cultivated  wheat,  and  derivation  of  some  or  all  forms  of  domestic 
panicle  and  side  oats  from  the  wild  species  Avena  fatua. 

Parallel  mutations  of  CEnothera  biennis,  T.  J.  Stomps  (Ber.  Deut,  Bot. 
Oe$dl^  32  (1914),  No.  5,  pp.  17^188).— Discussing  some  studies  previously 
reported  in  part  (E.  S.  R.,  28,  p.  40),  the  author  claims  that  there  is  now  no 
reasonable  ground  for  doubting  that  genuine  mutants  have  been  obtained  from 
€B.  Uennis. 

Anomalies  of  development  in  maize,  Q.  BoHTTTiNSEi^  {Ber.  Deut.  Bot. 
Gesen.,  S2  {1914),  ^o.  S,  pp.  222-248,  figs,  i-f).— The  anomalies  of  maize  here 
illustrated  and  described  pertain  to  the  shoot,  tas&ij&l,  ear,  and  grain  of  this 
plant,  which  also  shows  some  interesting  peculiarities  as  regards  sex. 

HELD  CS0P8. 

Agrieultnre,  Z.  DoMiNotncz  (Agricultura.  Mewico,  1919,  pp.  S91+XIII,  figs. 
236). — ^The  first  904  pages  of  this  book  treat  in  detail  of  the  production  of  com 
from  the  selection  of  seed,  culture,  harvest,  and  the  manufactured  products. 
The  remainder  of  the  book  treats,  in  a  general  way,  of  the  production  of  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  cotton,  and  legumes.  The  work  has  special  reference  to  methods 
and  systems  employed  and  adaptable  to  Mexican  conditions. 

Intensive  farming  in  India,  J.  Kenny  (Madras  and  London,  1912,  pp.  F+ 
585 +XI,  figs.  2). — ^This  book  consists  of  papers  previously  published  singly  and 
treats  of  methods  of  improving  agricultural  conditions  in  India,  comprising  some 
first  lessons  in  agriculture  covering  the  air,  soil,  plant,  and  manures,  and  includ- 
ing results  of  iminroved  methods  of  cultivation  and  fertilization  with  rice,  cotton, 
wheat,  sugar  cane,  tobacco,  tea,  coffee^  coconuts,  potatoes,  and  onion& 

A  report  of  the  experimental  and  demonstration  work  on  the  substation 
farms  at  Horo,  Bums,  Bedmond,  and  Metolius. — ^I,  Tillage  and  cropping 
methods,  H.  D.  Scuddkb  (Oregon  8ta.  Bui.  119  (1914),  pp.  rv+188,  figs.  87).— 
"  This  buQetin  is  written  as  a  popular  report  of  the  experimental  and  demon- 
stration work  carried  on  at  the  eastern  Oregon  dry  farming  substation,  Moro, 
Sherman  County;  the  Harney  branch  experiment  station.  Bums,  Harney 
County;  the  dry  land  demonstration  farm,  Metolius,  Crook  County;  and  the 
irrigation  demonstration  farm,  Redmond,  Crook  County.  It  covers  the  work 
of  each  fann  since  its  establishment  to  the  end  of  the  year  1913,  giving  the  essen- 
tial f^cts  for  each  as  to  the  conditions  encountered,  plan  of  the  work,  important 
results  obtained,  and  conclusions  and  recommendations  as  to  tillage  and  crop- 
ping methods,  in  each  differ^it  region.  No  technical  discussion  of  the  results 
obtained  is  entered  upon,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  the  work  has  only 
proceeded  at  Moro  for  four  years,  at  Bums  two  years,  and  at  Metolius  and 
Bedmond  one  year.  AH  the  discussions  bear  particularly  upon  the  advantages 
and  fusibility  of  a  more  diversified  and  intensive  sort  of  farming  than  that  now 
prevalent  in  the  eastern  Oregon  region.'' 
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The  cropping  methods  discussed  refer  to  winter  and  spring  wheat,  barley,  oats, 
emmer,  rye,  com,  buckwheat,  alfalfa,  field  peas,  field  beans,  soy  beans,  broad 
beans,  vetch,  crimson  and  sweet  clover,  Tangier  pea,  grasses,  sorghums,  rape, 
kale,  squash,  potatoes,  artichokes^  mangels,  turnips,  carrots,  sugar  beets,  flax, 
cabbage,  and  onions. 

Fertility  and  crop  experiments  at  the  West  Tennessee  Station,  C.  A.  Mooebs 
and  S.  A.  Robebt  (Tennessee  Sta.  Bui.  109  (1914),  pp,  215-2U,  figs.  P).— In  the 
work  recorded  in  this,  bulletin  two  types  of  soil  were  used,  described  as  a 
light,  brown-colored  silt  loam  with  a  yellowish-colored  subsoil,  and  a  gray- 
colored,  "crawflshy"  type,  with  a  gray  subsolL  This  latter  described  soil  is 
noted  as  being  very  high  in  silt,  does  not  drain  readily,  and  is  troublesome  to 
handle. 

It  is  noted  that  the  requirements  of  these  soils  for  phosphoric  add  and 
I)otash  are  very  slight,  and  that  applications  of  these  fertilizers  increased  crop 
yields  but  not  to  a  profitable  degree. 

In  studying  the  effect  of  burnt  lime  and  ground  limestone  applied  at  the 
rates  of  2,000  lbs.  and  4,000  lbs.,  respectively,  per  acre,  it  was  observed  that 
increased  yields  of  com,  oats,  and  red  clover  followed  the  applications  of  lime 
on  both  types  of  soils;  that  cotton  and  cowpeas  were  little  influenced,  fre- 
quently being  slightly  injured,  and  that  the  returns  from  the  two  forms  of  lime 
were  very  similar  with  the  two  tons  of  ground  limestone  showing  slightly 
superior.    These  results  are  given  in  tabular  form. 

Experiments  in  regard  to  time  of  application  of  nitrate  of  soda  showed  that 
"  the  results  with  the  corn  point  very  definitely  to  the  application  of  the  nitrate 
at  an  early  stage  of  growth,  the  gain  being  greatest  when  the  plants  were 
from  3  in.  to  2  ft  high.  ...  In  none  of  the  three  series  from  which  the 
averages  were  obtained  did  any  increase  in  yield  of  grain  result  from  applica- 
tions made  at  tasseling  time,  the  only  apparent  effect  being  a  deeper  green 
foliage. 

"  The  results  of  the  experiments  on  Irish  potatoes  are  of  special  interest,  as 
three  of  the  four  sets  were  made  on  the  fine  sandy  loams  of  the  Ouml)erland 
Plateau,  which  might  be  expected  to  suffer  from  leaching.  In  practically  every 
one  of  the  four  sets  nearly  as  good  results  as  any  were  obtained  when  the 
nitrate  was  mixed  with  the  phosphate  and  potash  applied  in  the  row  before 
planting.  This  was  rather  unexpected,  for  the  rainfall  at  this  time  of  the 
year  is  heavy,  so  that  loss  of  nitrate  would  be  looked  for.  The  results  from 
applying  one-half  of  the  nitrate  as  a  top-dressing  when  the  plants  were  Just 
coming  up,  and  the  balance  in  ten  days  or  two  weeks,  were  unfavorable  to  this 
method.  As  with  the  com,  the  results  are,  therefore,  decidedly  in  favor  of 
an  early  application." 

In  testing  nonlegumes  and  legumes  as  green  manure  the  results  obtained 
showed  nonlegumes  other  than  rye  to  be  unsatisfactory,  while  legumes  con- 
tinued to  improve  the  soil  fertility  year  after  year. 

Notes  are  given  on  the  seeding  and  fertilization  of  alfalfa,  red,  alsike,  crim- 
son, Japan,  and  sweet  clovers,  soy  beans,  grasses,  cotton,  com,  wheat,  oats, 
barley,  rye,  and  sorghum.  A  guide  to  the  establishment  of  a  rotation  is  shown 
and  the  different  phases  of  it  are  discussed. 

Variety  tests  on  moor,  marsh,  and  flooded  soils,  F.  Bai^NE  (Jahrh.  Deut. 
Landw.  OeselL,  29  (1914),  No.  2,  pp.  551-577).— This  paper  gives  results  of 
testing  the  crops  bred  and  grown  on  these  types  of  soils  as  compared  witli  crops 
grown  from  seed  raised  on  ordinary  soils.  These  results,  obtained  with  cereals, 
potatoes,  field  beans,  and  mangels,  and  given  in  tabular  form,  have  led  the 
author  to  note  a  wide  field  of  possibilities  in  the  breeding  of  crops  acclimatized 
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on  these  types  of  soils.    Such  crops  Inyarlably  outyielded  others,  even  when 
highly  bred  on  the  uplands. 

A  text-book  of  grrasses,  with  especial  reference  to  the  economic  si>ecie8  of 
the  Xlnlted  States,  A-  S.  Hitchcock  (New  York,  1914,  pp,  XVII +i76,  flgt.  6^).— 
Priniarily  a  text-book  of  25  chapters,  this  contains  some  reference  matter. 
and  although  the  chief  emphasis  Is  idaced  on  systematic  agrostology,  this 
comprising  part  2,  a  brief  outline  of  economic  agrostology  is  presented  in 
parti. 

Alfalfa  experiments,  L.  Cabrdeb,  B.  B.  Hodgson,  B.  P.  Gockk,  and  B.  O. 
AiTBEBsoN  (Virginia  8ta.  Bui,  tOrt  (19U),  pp,  S-^0,  flga.  5).— This  bulletin  gives 
coltnral  methods  and  results  of  experiments,  in  cooperation  with  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture, , which  are  summarized  as  folUows: 

''August  seeding  is  preferable  to  spring  seeding.  Liming  is  usually  neces- 
sary, even  on  limestone  soils.  Experiments  at  Appomattox  and  Williamsburg 
showed  very  marked  b^iefit  from  liming.  At  Staunton  little  benefit  was 
observed. 

"Add  phosphate  and  basic  slag  have  given  the  most  marked  results  on  alfalfa 
of  any  commercial  fertilizer,  especially  when  used  in  connection  with  a  liberal 
application  of  stable  manure.  At  Williamsburg,  in  Tidewater,  a  plat  seeded 
In  September,  1912,  and  fertilized  with  10  tons  of  manure  and  400  lbs.  acid 
phosphate  per  acre  yielded  at  the  rate  of  6  tons  per  acre  in  1913'  [as  against 
2  tons  356  lbs.  without  fertilizers].  At  Staunton,  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley, 
alfalfa  fertilized  with  15  tons  of  stable  manure  alone  yielded  6  tons  per  acre 
in  1913  and  2i  tons  the  first  cutting  in  1914.  The  use  of  inoculating  soil  is 
strongly  recommended  over  any  other  method.  Pure  cultures  are  a  less  desir- 
able, but  practicable  substitute.  The  experiments  on  rates  of  seeding,  using 
from  10  to  30  Iba  per  acre,  gave  very  little  difference  between  light  and  heavy 
seedings.  On  a  good  seed  bed  15  lbs.  should  be  sufficient  A  comparison  of 
alfalfa  seeded  alone  with  alfalfa  seeded  with  other  grasses  or  clovers  indicates 
that  it  is  the  best  to  seed  it  alone.** 

The  cnltiyation  of  Turkestan  alfalfa,  J.  OtXbfIs  (Monatsh.  Landw.,  7 
(19U),  ^0.  8,  pp.  192,  19S). — ^This  discusses  results  obtained  in  Hungary  at  26 
different  centers  that  show  the  inferiority  of  Turkestan  alfalfa  as  compared 
with  the  native  varieties. 

A  more  accurate  method  of  comparing  first-generation  maize  hybrids  with 
their  i>arents,  O.  N.  Collins  (U,  8,  Dept  Agr,,  Jour.  Agr.  Research,  3  (19U), 
No.  i,  pp.  85^1). — ^The  author  states  that  "the  development  of  satisfactory 
methods  of  comparing  the  yield  of  first-generation  hybrids  with  that  of  their 
parents  has  been  retarded  by  (1)  a  failure  to  fully  appreciate  the  importance  of 
Individual  diversity  In  hybrids,  (2)  the  abnormal  behavior  of  self-pollinated 
maize  plants,  and  (3)  the  difficulty  of  securing  for  comparison  hybrids  and 
parents  with  identical  ancestry. 

**  To  compare  the  behavior  of  two  varieties,  which  may  be  called  A  and  B, 
with  that  of  a  hybrid  between  them,  two  plants  were  selected  in  each  variety, 
Al  and  A2  in  the  one  variety,  and  Bl  and  B2  In  the  other  variety.  The  follow- 
ing hand  poUinations  were  made:  A1XA2,  A2XB1,  B1XB2,  and  B2XA1. 
The  result  is  two  hybrid  ears  and  one  cross-pollinated  ear  of  each  variety. 
It  is  believed  that  the  mean  yield  produced  by  seed  from  the  two  hybrid  ears 
compared  with  the  mean  yield  produced  by  seed  from  the  two  pure  seed  ears 
gives  a  fair  measure  of  the  effects  of  hybridization.  By  making  two  hybrids 
involving  all  the  plants  used  in  producing  the  pure  seed  ears  individual  differ- 
ences that  affect  the  yielding  power  of  the  pure  seed  ears  are  similarly  repre- 
sented in  the  hybrids.  Thus  in  both  the  parentd  and  the  hybrids  the  average 
yield  represents  the  mean  yielding  power  of  the  four  parent  plants,  the  only 
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difference  being  the  way  in  which  the  individuals  are  combined.  To  secure 
the  most  accurate  comparison  of  the  yield  of  the  four  ears,  one  seed  from  each 
of  the  ears  was  planted  in  each  hill.  The  different  kinds  were  identified  by 
their  relative  position  in  the  hill." 

The  figures  in  the  following  table  express  average  percentages  of  the  noean  of 
the  four  kinds : 


Yield  and  height  of  two  varieties  of  sjceet  com  and  hybrids  between  them. 


Virietyofoom. 

Yield.' 

Helc^t. 

Keyptkn 

• 

Percent. 

1VLS±A.6 
55.6±4.0 
80.0±£.l 

142.8±4.3 

Percent. 
111.3±1.0 

VobfheesRed 

84.0±0.9 

Eim>t1«n+ Vooriiwfl  RfHl                       

100.0:fel.2 

Voofhew  R^d+Egypttan t      

103.6:fcl.l 

Further  data  give  the  height,  number  of  suckers,  total  number  of  leaves, 
exsertion  of  tassel,  length  of  axis  of  tassel,  length  of  central  spike,  number  of 
primary  branches  In  tassel,  number  of  secondary  branches  in  tassel,  length  ot 
longest  leaf,  number  of  nodes  above  longest  leaf,  and  number  of  nodes  above 
the  ear  of  the  above-named  varieties  and  their  hybrids. 

Inheritance  of  endosperm  texture  in  sweet  X  waxy  hybrids  of  maize,  G.  N. 
CoLUNs  and  J.  H.  KsiiPTON  {Amer.  Nat,  48  {1914),  No,  574,  PP-  584^94^  fig. 
1), — ^This  continues  the  report  of  work  previously  noted  (E.  S.  B.,  29,  p.  35), 
which  covered  the  first  and  second  generations.  '*  The  third  generation,  like  the 
second,  gave  results  sufficiently  close  to  dihybrid  ratios  to  render  unprofitable 
the  assumption  of  more  complicated  ratloa  There  are,  however,  deviations 
from  the  expected  numbers  of  too  great  magnitude  to  be  ascribed  to  chance. 

"  The  ratios  of  waxy  to  nonwaxy  seeds  were  regular  as  far  as  the  conditions 
of  the  experiment  could  determine,  except  for  a  slight  excess  in  the  number 
of  waxy  seeds  in  nearly  all  the  ears  in  which  all  three  classes  appeared.  A 
deviation  in  number  of  waxy  seeds  as  large  as  that  shown  in  the  total  would 
not  be  expected  to  occur  as  the  result  of  chance  more  often  than  once  in  1,000 
times.  The  ratios  between  sweet  and  homy,  while  approximating  the  predicted 
ratios,  show  numerous  irregularitiea  Wherever  there  is  a  significant  deviation 
in  the  numl)er  of  sweet  seeds,  the  observed  number  is  below  the  expected.  Rea- 
sons are  advanced  for  believing  that  the  deficiency  of  the  sweet  class  may 
result  from  a  failure  of  some  sweet  seeds  to  develop  a  wrinkled  exterior  rather 
than  from  any  iregularlties  in  segregation. 

'*  The  results  show  the  value  of  representing  the  cliaracters  by  gametic  factors. 
This  method  provides  an  orderly  arrangement  of  the  facts  of  heredity  thus  far 
observed  with  respect  to  these  characters,  and  makes  possible  fairly  accurate 
predictions  regarding  the  genetic  behavior  of  the  various  seed  classea" 

Com  srrowing  in  Montana,  M.  L.  Wilson  (Montana  8ta,  Ore,  41  (1914),  PP- 
49-74,  figs.  31). — ^This  circular  is  addressed  primarily  to  those  who  have  had 
some  experience  with  com  and  desire  information  upon  the  methods  which  th^ 
should  practice  in  Montana.  The  difference  l>etween  Montana  and  eastern  and 
southem  com  growing  is  brought  out  in  the  discussions  on  culture,  eradication 
of  the  Russian  thistle,  harvesting,  stacking,  threshing,  and  the  preparation  of 
com  stubble  for  small  grain.  The  group  characteristics  of  early  flint,  early 
dent,  semident,  late  flint,  and  late  dent  varieties  of  com  are  given. 

The  successful  use  of  the  ordinary  threshing  machine  for  threshing  the  Mon- 
tana tsrpe  of  the  dry  crop  as 'it  comes  from  the  field  or  stack  is  noted.  The 
resulting  products  are  shredded  fodder,  cobs,  and  shelled  com. 
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Labor  cost  of  producing  com  in  Ohio,  L.  H.  Goddabd  and  W.  L.  Elbeb  (OlUo 
Bta.  BiU.  266  (1913),  pp.  85^124,  figs.  i-J).— The  work  reported  in  this  bulletin 
was  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  the  Office  of  Farm  Management  of  this  De- 
partment, and  consists  of  data  compiled  from  a  survey  comprising  nearly  200 
fields,  with  a  total  of  more  than  2^000  acres,  representing  23  counties  of  the 
State. 

The  rate  of  wages  paid  farm  laborers  ranged  from  83  cts.  to  $1.55  per  day 
with  board,  and  from  $16.28  to  $25.42  per  month  with  board.  The  total  cost  of 
labor  required  for  producing  com  that  yields  an  average  of  36.57  bu.  per  acre 
is  given  as  33.7  cts.,  and  for  that  yielding  an  average  of  74.85  bu.  per  acre  as 
28.8  cts.  per  bu. 

'*  The  labor  cost  is  the  largest  single  item  In  the  total  cost  of  producing  com. 
Prom  the  fields  under  consideration  it  is  found  that  the  total  labor  required  is 
48J.8  man  hours  and  55.44  horse  hours,  or,  at  16  cts.  per  hour  for  man  and  8  cts. 
per  hoar  for  horse  labor,  the  cost  Is  $12.14  per  acre.  Replies  from  34  Ohio 
municipalities  having  an  average  population  of  5,831  show  the  average  wage 
per  hour  for  common  laborers  to  be  approximately  19  cts.,  for  the  common 
laborer  with  team  44  cts.  When  figured  at  these  rates  the  labor  cost  per  acre 
of  producing  com  for  the  State  Is  $16.08.  .  .  . 

"  In  many  cases  the  crop  yield  is  not  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  single  item  of 
labor  required  to  produce  it  unless  the  labor  is  figured  at  an  extremely  low 
rate.  Within  certain  limits,  at  least,  the  labor  cost  per  acre  is  less  on  large 
fields  than  on  small  ones.  The  man  labor  per  acre  of  replanting,  which  is  still 
a  common  custom,  is  more  than  is  required  to  make  the  first  planting  by  ma- 
chine. A  large  amount  of  hand  labor,  especially  in  cultivating,  is  done  on  the 
com  crop.  It  would  seem  that  much  of  this  could  well  be  avoided.  The  labor 
coBt  of  harvesting  is  more  than  one-third  the  total  labor  cost  An  appreciable 
amount  of  labor  is  therefore  saved  when  the  crop  is  harvested  by  live  stock 
hi  the  field." 

Data  are  also  included  as  to  the  cost  of  various  methods  of  harvesting  the 
crops  and  the  relative  amount  of  labor  expended  in  growing  it  on  fields  of 
various  shapes  and  sizes. 

Improving  cotton  by  seed  selection  on  the  farm,  R.  Y.  Winters  CNorth 
Carolina  Sia.  Circ.  21  (1914),  pp.  6,  figs.  5).— This  circular  gives  detailed  direc- 
tions for  improving  cotton  in  North  Carolina  by  the  plant-to-row  method  of 
selection. 

Flax  cropping,  harvesting  methods,  H.  L.  Bolley  and  M.  L.  Wilson  (tlorth 
Dakota  Bta.  Circ.  1  (1914),  pp.  S2,  figs.  4S;  Montana  8ta.  Oirc.  40  (1914),  pp. 
17-48,  figs.  4^). — ^This  continues  discussions  previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  29,  p. 
034),  and  is  published  jointly  and  simultaneously  by  these  stations.  It  relates 
to  saving  the  crop,  and  discusses  good  seed,  weed  pests,  diseases,  weather 
and  soil  conditions  that  infiuence  the  ripening  of  fiax,  the  state  laboratory, 
preparing  and  harvesting  the  seed  plat,  when  to  cut  for  seed,  harvesting  the 
g^ieral  crop,  short  irregular  flax,  stacking  headed  flax,  threshing,  storage, 
handling,  shipping,  fiax  straw  and  its  uses,  and  feeding  green  or  frosted  flax. 

It  is  noted  that  'Mt  is  a  fundamental  feature  of  fiax  cropping  that  seed, 
to  be  of  good  strength  and  reasonably  free  from  the  diseases  which  are 
destructive  to  the  crop,  must  be  harvested  and  saved  dry." 

**  When  properly  handled  in  proper  rotation,  flax  can  be  grown  successfully 
OD  old  lands.  Flax  is  a  valuable  crop  to  complete  a  rotation  for  small  grains. 
Therefore  It  should  be  a  part  of  farm  jyoMcj  in  this  region  to  take  all  of  the 
steps  necessary  to  establish  the  fiax  crop  In  the  new  but  rapidly  developing 
system  of  diversified  farming." 
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Flax  experiments,  1012  (Dept,  Agr,  and  Tech,  Instr,  Ireland  Jour,,  U  {1914)^ 
No,  3,  pp,  515-534), — The  reports  of  manurial  tests  at  several  centers  showed 
muriate  of  potash  alone  to  be  unproductiye.  Combined  applications  of  muriate 
of  potash  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  gave  profitable  returns,  but  when  steamed 
bone  flour  was  added  to  the  potash  and  ammonia  the  yields  were  decreased  below 
the  check  plats.  The  addition  of  1  ton  of  burnt  lime  per  acre  to  the  primary 
crop  (oats)  proved  beneficial  to  flax.  "Apart  from  Its  value  to  other  crops, 
the  results  of  these  preliminary  trials  indicate  that  the  liming  of  land  one 
year  in  advance  Is  of  considerable  benefit  to  the  flax  crop.  They  also  show 
that  for  flax  muriate  of  potash  forms  a  valuable  supplemental  dressing  to 
lime." 

The  use  of  sweet  Jowar  (Sorghum  sp.)  as  a  source  of  commercial  sugar  or 
as  a  fodder  and  the  variation  in  composition  of  the  crop  durin^r  growth,  H.  B. 
Annett  (Agr.  Research  Inst,  Pusa  Bui.  41  (1914),  pp.  9+VI,  pis.  ^).— This 
records  analyses  of  sweet  sorghums  grown  at  several  places  in  India  that  show 
they  can  not  be  profitably  grown  for  sugar  purpose.  As  a  source  of  fodder, 
however,  these  sorghums  were  shown  to  be  useful  Yields  of  13  tons  of  green 
produce  were  obtained  per  acre.  Data  "show  that  after  the  seed  is  in  the 
thin  milk  stage  no  increase  in  total  weight  of  the  crop  takes  place,  and  also 
the  amount  of  total  sugar  in  the  crop  has  almost  reached  its  maximum. 
Hence  the  crop,  when  being  cut  for  fodder,  should  not  be  allowed  to  get  beyond 
this  stage." 

Potato  firrowing  in  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento  deltas  of  Calif  omla» 
W.  V.  Shear  (CaUfomia  8ta.  Giro.  120  {1914),  PP-  ii»  fiffS-  7).— This  circular 
describes  the  conditions  of  potato  production  in  these  areas,  mentions  Rhlzoc- 
tonia,  Fusarium  owysporum,  VerticUlium  (Uho-atrum,  scab,  tuber  moth,  nematode 
gall  worm,  as  directly  responsible  for  the  decrease  yields,  and  makes  general 
recommendations  for  the  Improvement  of  the  industry,  notably  longer  rotations 
and  the  use  of  disease-free  seed  potatoea 

Bape  for  hog  pasturage,  G.  B.  Williaiis  (North  Carolina  Bta.  Circ,  20 
(1914),  pp,  3), — ^This  circular  discusses  the  possibilities  of  the  crop  and  gives 
advice  regarding  soil  and  Its  preparation,  seeding,  and  precautions  in  grazing. 

Beport  of  experimental  work  of  the  rice  stations  in  1013  in  the  Province 
of  Valencia^  Spain,  B.  O.  Montesobo  (Mem,  Estac.  Arrocera  Sueca  (Valencia), 
1913,  pp,  VI'\'44,  pl8.  8).— This  outlines  the  first  year's  work,  and  gives  some 
results  of  variety  tests  and  cultural  and  fertilizer  experiments  with  rice  at 
three  stations 

Sugar  beet  experiments  (Dept.  Agr*  and  Tech.  Instr.  Ireland  Jour.,  14 
(1914),  No.  3,  pp.  471-482,  pis.  2). — ^The  results  of  cultural  experiments  with 
sugar  beets  in  Ireland  are  given  as  follows: 

"  With  proper  care  and  management,  crops  of  sugar  beets  comparing  favor- 
ably In  yield  with  continental  crops  can  be  grown  in  Ireland.  For  example,  in 
spite  of  somewhat  adverse  weather  conditions,  in  1012  and  1013,  an  average 
yield  of  over  10  tons  (factory  weight)  per  statute  acre  was  obtained  from  the 
molded-up  drill  plata  The  sugar  content  of  the  roots  was  also  satisfactory; 
the  average  In  iSll  was  18.5  per  cent  In  1012  and  1013,  the  average  was  18.2 
and  14.6  per  cent,  respectively. 

"  Of  the  three  methods  of  cultivation,  the  ^stem  of  growing  the  crop  on 
molded-up  drills  was  the  best 

"Top-dressings  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  beets  manured  with  (a)  a  moderate 
dressing  of  farmyard  manure  and  a  complete  mixture  of  artificials  (including 
sulphate  of  ammonia),  or  (b)  a  rather  heavier  dressing  of  the  same  mixture  of 
artificials  without  dung,  were  not  generally  remunerative. 
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**  The  factory  weight  was  rather  less  than  three-qaarters  that  of  beets  roughly 
cleaned  and  topped.  The  yields  from  the  best  plats  were  about  half  those  of 
mangels  grown  alongside." 

Summary  of  ten  years'  experiments  with  tobacco  in  Virgrinia,  E.  H. 
Mathewson  (Virginia  8ta.  Bid.  205  {1914),  PP-  ^-^S,  figs.  6).— This  bulletin 
smnmarizes  In  a  general  way  work  that  has  been  previously  noted  in  detail 
(E.  S.  R.,  20.  p.  333;  22,  p.  37;  25,  p.  734;  27,  pp.  436,  437).  Descriptive  notes 
are  here  given  of  bright,  dark,  sun-cured  dark,  and  olive-green  or  black-stem- 
ming types  of  tobacco.  The  use  of  phosphates,  nitrogen,  potash,  and  rotation 
of  crops  for  dark  tobacco  soils  are  discussed  as  is  also  the  work  in  the  sun- 
cored  tobacco  district  regarding  humus  and  fertilizers  for  flue  tobacco. 

Experiments  with  dark  tobacco,  B.  6.  Anderson  (Virignia  8t<i.  Bui,  206 
U914),  pp,  15,  figs.  3). — ^Thls  bulletin  records  the  jrields  obtained  by  a  six-year 
rotation  from  1908-1913  on  Cecil  sandy  loam,  Cecil  clay,  depleted  Cecil  clay, 
and  Iredell  day  loam  in  Appomattox  County,  continuing  work  in  cooperation 
witli  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  this  Department,  previously  noted  (E.  S. 
B.,  20,  p.  333). 

It  seems  that  the  fertility  of  the  soil  on  these  types  has  been  fairly  well  main- 
tained by  the  rotation  followed,  and  the  yields  of  grass  have  in  most  cases  in- 
creased.   Notes  are  given  upon  the  culture  of  the  crops  in  the  rotation. 

The  records  of  fertilizer  experiments  with  dark  tobacco  and  crops  grown  in 
rotation  with  tobacco  indicate  the  value  of  a  formula  applying  250  lbs.  dried 
blood,  600  lb&  add  phosphate,  and  100  lbs.  sulphate  of  potash  per  acre.  In 
general,  an  ai^lication  of  2,000  lbs.  of  burnt  lime  per  acre  increased  the  yields 
of  all  of  the  rotation  crops,  legumes  most  notably. 

Yidds  of  seven  varieties  of  tobacco  are  given  as  ranging  from  950  to  1,600 
Iba  per  acre  on  red  day  soil.  "  The  variety  Lizard  Tail  showed  superiority  in 
every  way  induding  quality,  weight,  and  color  in  curing." 

Nicotin  as  a  by-product  of  tobacco  culture,  E.  Chttasd  and  R.  Mellet 
iCompU  Rend.  Acad.  8ci.  IParisl,  159  {1914),  No.  2,  pp.  208-210). —In  a  study 
to  determine  the  most  profitable  method  of  handling  the  tobacco  crop  to  secure 
the  maximum  amount  of  nicotin  as  a  by-product,  it  was  found  that  in  general 
plants  not  suckared  were  not  good  producers  of  alkaloids.  The  yield  of  nicotin 
in  <the  individual  plant  left  in  the  Add  after  the  harvest,  with  the  small  buds 
recentiy  formed  at  the  axUs  of  the  large  leaves,  was  considerably  superior 
to  that  of  individuals  that  were  completely  stripped.  An  application  of  nitrate 
of  soda  to  the  stripped  plants  did  not  alter  the  rdative  composition  of  the 
different  plant  organs,  but  increased  the  actual  production  of  alkaloids  per 
plant  and  favored  growth. 

Wheat  in  Alabama,  J.  F.  Dugoas  and  E.  F.  Caxtthen  (Alahama  Col.  8ta. 
Bui.  119  {1914) J  pp.  109-124,  pis.  2,  fig.  1). — ^This  bulletin  gives  results  of  variety 
tests,  fertilizer  (experiments  with  wheat,  and  advice  to  farmers  on  the  pro- 
duction of  wheat  in  Alabama,  induding  data  on  disease,  insect  pests,  and 
weeds. 

Different  varieties  show  average  yields  for  four  years  or  more  varying  from 
13.6  to  18.2  bn.  per  acre.  The  varieties  found  to  be  best  suited  to  Alabama 
conditions  were  Alabama  Blue  Stem,  Red  Wonder,  Golden  Chaff,  Currell,  Fultz, 
and  Fulcaster.  The  protein  content  of  9  varieties  ranged  from  11.25  with 
Alabama  Blue  Stem  to  13.75  with  Stoner.    Twelve  varieties  are  described. 

In  regard  to  plowing  under  cowpeas  and  vdvet  beans,  it  is  noted  that  '*  the 
eaXXre  vines  of  these  two  legumes  afforded  a  large  increase  as  compared  with 
the  weed  plat  However,  the  entire  plant  in  this  case  proved  less  valuable  in 
Its  first  year  effects  than  did  the  stubble  of  cowpeas  and  velvet  beana    This 
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was  probably  because  the  vines  were  rather  poorly  plowed  under  and  left  this 
sandy,  loose  soil  in  a  condition  too  loose  and  opeai  for  the  best  growth  of  wheat.'* 

Fertilizer  experiments  have  showed  that  nitrogen  is  of  first  importance, 
phosphorus  secondary,  and  that  potash,  though  often  useful,  is  less  important 
than  the  other  two  constituents.  Equal  amounts  of  nitrogen  applied  at  plantini; 
time  proved  to  be  of  practically  equal  value  for  wheat  whether  in  the  form 
of  nitrate  of  soda,  cotton-seed  meal,  or  cotton  seed;  but  nitrate  of  soda  when 
applied  as  a  top-dressing  in  March  proved  much  more  effective  than  any  other 
fertilizer. 

Wheat  and  rye  of  east  Siberia,  W.  A.  Uglow  (Ztachr.  QeHom.  Getreidew.,  6 
{19U),  No,  6,  pp,  ii5-ii8).— This  article  discusses  the  production  of  wheat  and 
rye  and  their  adaptation  to  the  climatic  conditions,  and  gives  tables  of  analyses 
of  these  cereals  from  the  1910-11  crops  of  Amur  and  Primorsk  districts. 

On  the  loss  in  a  stack  of  unthreshed  com,  E.  J.  Russell  {Jour,  Bd.  Afgr, 
\Lfmdon\,  21  (19H),  No,  4,  pp,  SOO^OS),— The  inadvisabiUty  of  holding  wheat 
unthreshed  in  the  stack  is  shown  in  results  obtained  at  Bothamsted.  The  loss, 
due  chiefly  to  mice,  was  14.7  bu.  per  acre,  or  53  per  cent,  in  holding  the  stack 
for  9i  montha  In  another  case  a  loss  of  6.8  bu.  per  acre,  or  20  per  cent,  oc- 
curred in  a  stack  in  6  months. 

Grades  of  grain,  G.  Quinn  (Toledo^  OMo  [1914] ,  pp.  16). — Commercial  grades 
of  grain,  comprising  those  of  wheat,  rye,  oats,  corn,  milo  maize,  Kafir  com,  and 
barley,  and  the  rule  for  using  the  testing  kettle,  are  described. 

Observations  on  the  eradication  of  weeds  by  the  use  of  kainit,  T.  Remt 
and  J.  Vastebs  {Landto.  Jahrh,,  46  (1914),  No,  4,  pp,  627-657,  figs.  5), — ^In  this 
paper  are  described  12  experiments  in  which  several  kinds  of  weeds  growing 
with  cereals  were  treated  with  varying  amounts  of  kainit  in  different  degrees 
of  fineness. 

The  author  concludes  that  kainit  is  a  serviceable  weed  killer  when  used  under 
certain  favorable  conditions.  The  first  requirement  is  the  application  of  a 
sufficient  quantity,  not  less  than  1,200  kg.  per  hectare  (1,068  lbs.  per  acre), 
and  increasing  with  the  age  of  the  weed  to  a  probable  maximum  application 
of  2,000  kg.  The  application  must  be  made  on  heavy  dew  or  rain-dampened 
plants,  and  the  best  results  follow  a  dry  day.  Foggy  or  misty  weather  after 
the  application  retards  the  action  of  the  kainit  and  will  make  the  results 
doubtful.  The  action  of  kainit  was  especially  favored  by  dry  or  slightly  frozen 
ground,  which  conditions  seems  to  retard  the  fiow  of  water  to  the  plant  to 
relieve  the  plasmolytic  action  of  the  kainit  The  use  of  finely  ground  kainit, 
evenly  distributed,  greatly  favored  its  action.  The  weeds  must  not  be  old, 
and  the  younger  the  better  were  the  results. 

All  kinds  of  weeds  were  not  equally  acted  upon  by  the  kainit  Three  groups 
are  noted:  Sensitive,  wild  mustard,  wild  radish,  wild  buckwheat,  chamomile^ 
nettle,  groundsel,  knapweed,  speedwell,  chlckweed;  medium  sensitive,  smart- 
weed,  spurry,  tower  cress;  and  slightly  sentltive  orach,  sow  thistle,  fumitory. 

A  heavy  application  of  kainit  had  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  texture  of  the 
soil  surface  except  in  the  presence  of  calcium,  although  the  potash  in  the  kainit 
served  for  remaining  plants  or  future  cropa  Cereals  were  only  temporarily 
injured  by  the  applicationa  Barley  seemed  the  most  easily  affected,  but  soon 
recovered  even  with  an  application  of  2,500  kg.  per  hectare. 

The  author  discusses  at  some  length  the  action  of  the  various  compounds  of 
the  kainit  in  killing  weeds.  The  camallite  was  more  effective  than  the  syl- 
yanlte. 

The  use  of  sodium  arsenite  for  killing  weeds,  J.  W.  Inge  (North  Dakota^ 
8ta.  Spec.  Bui.,  3  (1914),  No.  9,  pp.  146,  i^7).— This  article  gives  some  results 
of  methods  of  preparing  sodium  ars^ite  and  of  preliminary  experiments  in 
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Bpraying  with  the  solution  to  kill  weeds.    These  results  point  to  the  probable 
^ficiency  of  the  formulas  used  as  a  weed  destroyer. 

The  plumber's  blowlamp  as  a  firarden  tool,  H.  E.  Dubham  {Jour.  Roy.  Hort. 
8oc  [LorAon^,  40  (1914),  No.  i.  pp.  16-18). —This  article  describes  a  method 
of  using  on  a  small  scale  the  plumber's  blowlamp  to  destroy  weeds  and  sprout- 
ing seeds  at  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

HOBTICXTLTXTBE. 

Sap  studies  with  horticultural  plants,  W.  H.  Chandleb  (Misasouri  8ta. 
Research  Bui.  U  {19U),  pp.  491-552,  figs.  IS). — In  connection  with  a  study  of 
the  killing  of  plant  tissue  by  low  temperature  (E.  S.  R.,  32,  p.  42),  freezing- 
point  determinations  as  well  as  electrical  resistance  and  molecular  weight 
determinations  were  made  of  sap  from  the  cortex  of  tissue  of  many  difTerent 
kinds  of  plants,  including  orchard  fruits  as  well  as  flowering  plants  and  vege- 
tablea  The  determinations  were  made  throughout  the  winter  season  and  during 
part  of  the  sunmier  season  with  the  view  of  detecting  possible  changes  in  the 
sap  during  the  winter  that  might  help  to  account  for  the  increased  hardiness 
of  mature  winter  tissue.  Although  no  changes  were  found  that  would  explain 
why  plants  acquire  greater  resistance  to  cold  in  winter,  the  data  secured  in 
these  investigations,  as  well  as  those  from  other  sap  studies,  are  here  presented 
for  any  value  they  may  have  in  similar  investigations. 

The  data  are  presented  in  a  series  of  tables  and  discussed  under  the  follow- 
ing general  headings:  Method  of  making  freezing  point  determinations,  deter- 
mining the  electrical  resistance,  molecular  weight  determination  of  plant  sap 
solute,  plant  density  of  various  tissues  of  trees,  sap  concentration  at  difl^erent 
periods  of  the  year,  sap  concentration  of  green  and  ripe  fruit,  effect  of  vigorous 
growth  upon  sap  concentration,  and  sap  concentration  in  relation  to  water 
movement    A  bibliography  of  related  studies  is  given. 

The  author's  principal  deductions  from  his  studies  as  a  whole  are  presented 
In  the  following  summary:  "A  very  small  proportion  of  the  osmotic  strength 
of  leaf  and  cortex  sap  as  measured  by  the  lowering  of  the  freezing  point  is 
produced  by  electrolytes,  except  in  the  leaves  of  succulent  plants.  It  is  also 
true  that  generally  more  than  half  of  the  osmotic  strength  of  leaf  and  cortex 
sap  is  produced  by  neither  sugars  nor  electrolytes. 

"  The  molecular  weight  of  the  sap  solute  varies  for  difTerent  tissues,  but  for 
any  given  tissue  it  does  not  vary  greatly  except  in  early  summer  during  the 
period  of  rapid  growth,  when  it  seems  to  be  somewhat  smaller  than  at  other 
times.  The  molecular  weight  of  the  sap  solute  of  twigs  from  peach  trees 
that  have  beea  forced  into  vigorous  growth  by  pruning  seems  to  be  smaller 
during  most  of  the  sununer  than  that  of  the  cortex  sap  of  peach  twigs  from 
trees  not  so  ppmed. 

"During  the  growing  period  there  is  a  fairly  constant  increase  in  the 
molecular  concentration  of  the  cortex  sap  from  the  roots  up  through  the  trunk 
and  large  branches  to  the  twigs,  exceptions  to  this,  apparently,  being  most  com- 
mon in  the  trunk.  In  late  winter  this  greater  molecular  concentration  of  the 
coTter  sap  in  the  upper  portions  of  the  tree  does  not  generally  prevail.  The 
molecular  concentration  of  cortex  sap  is  the  smallest  during  the  period  of 
rapid  growth.  In  case  of  roots,  especially,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  in  other 
tissues,  the  molecular  concentration  of  the  cortex  sap  is  not  so  great  during 
early  summer  with  trees  that  have  been  forced  into  vigorous  growth  by  heavy 
pruning  as  with  trees  not  so  pruned. 

"A  molecular  concentration  as  determined  by  the  freezing  point  seems  a  fair 
measure  of  the  condition  of  nutrition,  at  least  of  the  roots.  The  molecular 
75575**— No.  2—15 1 
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concentration  of  the  yoang  leaves  near  the  growing  pohit  of  peach  and  apple 
twigs  is  not  so  great  as  that  of  the  old  leaves.  The  molecular  concentration  of 
the  leaves  of  fruit  trees  is  generally  considerably  greater  than  that  of  fmit 
except  in  the  case  of  some  ripe  fruits  like  cherries  or  currants.  Where  this 
difference  prevails  the  leaves  are  able  to  remove  water  from  the  fruit  There 
seem  to  be  times  in  the  orchard  when  the  air  is  very  dry  and  the  moisture 
supply  limited  when  a  large  foliage  may  remove  the  water  from  the  fruit  to  an 
injurious  extent" 

Hotbeds  and  cold  frames,  B.  A.  McGintt  (Colorado  8ta.  BuL  199  {1914), 
pp.  95-40). — This  imper  contains  popular  instructions  for  the  care  and  manage- 
ment of  hotbeds  and  cold  frames. 

Vefiretable  growing  in  Colorado,  R.  A.  McGintt  {Colorado  8ta,  Bui.  199 
(1914),  pp,  S-^4), — ^This  paper  contains  popular  directions  for  the  culture  of 
different  vegetables  under  Colorado  conditions. 

Mendelism  in  melons,  D.  Lumsden  (New  Hampshire  8ta,  Bui,  172  (1914) t 
pp.  5-58,  flgs.  20). — ^The  author  here  reports  a  study  of  a  portion  of  the  progeny 
of  two  distinct  types  of  melons  with  reference  to  their  inheritance  of  such  char- 
acters as  form  and  size  of  fruit,  color  of  skin,  size  of  seed,  ribbing,  and  netting. 
The  English  muskmelon,  Sutton  Superlative,  was  used  as  the  female  parent 
and  the  French  cantaloup,  Delices  de  la  Table,  as  the  male  parent  In  certain 
cases  crossing  was  continued  through  the  fifth  generation. 

Summarizing  the  work  as  a  whole,  the  author  concludes  that  the  pairs  of  char- 
acters here  considered  show  a  blend  in  the  Fi  generation  rather  than  a  domi- 
nance of  one  of  the  characters  as  determined  in  Mendel's  work  with  peas  [EL  S. 
R.,  13,  p.  744],  The  segregation  of  dominant  and  recessive  characters  occurs  In 
the  Fa  generation.  The  six  pairs  of  characters  studied  show  dominance  and 
recessiveness  as  follows :  Dominant — yellow  color  of  skin,  round  form  of  fruit, 
large  size  of  seeds,  ribbing,  netting,  and  large  size  of  fruits.  Recessive — green 
color  of  skin,  obtuse-elliptical  form  of  fruit  small  size  of  seeds,  nonribbing, 
smoothness,  and  small  size  of  fruita  Seeds  of  one  hybrid  having  a  green  skin 
and  of  another  having  a  yellow  skin  were  selected  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing whether  a  pure  hybrid  type  had  been  fixed.  The  test  as  continued  for  two 
generations  proved  fixation  of  tyi)e. 

Experiments  in  onion  culture,  J.  W.  Lloyd  (IlHnois  8ta.  Bui,  175  (1914), 
pp.  337-S62,  figs.  2;  A6«.,  pp.  ^,  figs,  2).— This  bulletin  reports  experim^its  in 
onion  culture  which  have  been  conducted  at  the  station  for  a  period  of  six  years. 

A  test  of  the  effect  of  using  wood  ashes  in  addition  to  manure  as  a  fertilizer 
for  onions  shows  that  the  yield  was  increased  five  years  out  of  the  six  by  the 
use  of  the  ashes.  The  net  value  of  the  increase  was  sufficient  to  make  their  use 
profitable  in  only  three  of  the  years,  but  there  was  an  average  net  profit  due  to 
the  use  of  ashes  of  $17.46  per  acre  annually  for  the  six-year  period. 

In  order  to  test  the  relative  value  of  early  and  late  planting,  four  plantings  at 
intervals  of  14  days,  beginning  the  latter  part  of  March,  were  made  during  the 
first  four  years  and  three  plantings  in  the  last  two  years.  The  results  show,  in 
general,  that  the  period  of  growth  decreased  as  the  date  of  planting  was  de- 
ferred. Likewise,  the  shortening  of  the  growth  period  by  late  planting  had  a 
decidedly  unfavorable  influence  on  profitable  yield.  The  average  size  of  the 
bulbs  decreased  as  the  planting  became  later.  However,  in  addition  to  the  time 
of  planting,  the  size  and  yield  of  onions  were  also  infiuenced  by  prevailing 
weather  conditions,  there  being  more  differences  in  the  size  of  onions  from  the 
same  plat  in  different  seasons  than  from  different  plats  in  the  same  season. 

In  oMer  to  secure  data  regarding  the  infiuence  of  thinning  on  the  size  and 
yield  of  bulbs  and  the  relative  cost  of  growing  onions  with  and  without  thinning, 
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tests  were  conducted  for  four  seasons.  After  the  seedlings  had  become  fully 
established  they  were  thinned  to  a  distance  of  approximately  3  in.  The  results 
diow  that  thinning  has  a  decided  influence  on  the  size  of  the  bulbs.  Attempts  to 
grow  onions  without  thinning  resulted  in  the  production  of  a  high  percentage 
of  undersized  bulbs,  except  when  the  original  stand  was  comparatively  thin. 

Larger  yields  of  onions  were  produced  from  sets  than  from  seed.  The  sets 
are  more  certain  to  produce  a  paying  crop  than  the  seed,  especially  under  un- 
f&Torable  weather  conditions.  The  crop  ripens  earlier  from  sets  and  can  usually 
be  disposed  of  promptly  at  harvest  time.  The  chief  objection  to  the  growing  of 
onions  from  sets  is  the  amount  of  labor  involved  in  planting.  This  appears  to 
be  offset  by  the  saving  of  expense  in  weeding,  thinning,  and  tillage.  The  excess 
cost  of  sets  over  seed  and  the  increased  labor  of  harvesting  a  larger  crop  from 
the  sets  are  usually  more  than  balanced  by  the  greater  value  of  the  crop.  The 
author  concludes  that  for  local  markets  at  least  the  growing  of  onions  from  sets 
offers  greater  opportunity  for  large  profits  from  small  areas  than  growing  onions 
from  seed. 

Tomato  variety  and  planting  tests,  T.  H.  Whttb  (Maryland  Bta.  Bui,  180 
{19H),  pp.  89-102). — In  continuation  of  variety  tests  reported  in  1906  (B,  S.  R., 
18,  p.  937)  data  are  here  given  on  tests  which  have  been  conducted  since  that 
time.  In  addition  to  a  general  variety  test,  comparison  has  also  been  made 
between  certain  varieties  planted  both  early  and  late  and  the  results  are  here 
presented  in  tabular  form  and  discussed. 

Tomato  culture,  J.  F.  Monboe  (Maryland  Sta.  Bui,  180  (1914),  pp,  1H~134, 
ffgs.  11). — ^Thls  paper  contains  popular  suggestions  relative  to  the  culture  and 
management  of  a  tomato  crop. 

notes  on  fruit  growing  in  the  East  Africa  Protectorate,  H.  Powell  (Roy, 
Bot,  Oard.  Kew,  Bui,  MUc,  Inform,,  No,  8  (1914),  pp.  268-SrrS) .—^otes  are 
given  on  the  condition  and  behavior  of  a  large  number  of  fruits  being  tested  at 
the  experiment  stations  in  the  East  Africa  Protectorate. 

Pmlts:  Their  handling  and  storage,  J.  L.  Hughes  (Trans,  Amer,  8oo. 
Beffig,  Engin,,  9  (1913,  pp.  208-^15), — A  paper  on  this  subject  presented  before 
the  American  Society  of  Refrigerating  Engineers  at  their  annual  meeting  in 
New  York,  December,  1913. 

Handling  apples  for  storage,  W.  J.  Young  (Washington  8ta:  Popular  Bui, 
7^  (1914),  PP-  d)ir— This  contains  popular  instructions  for  handling  apples 
intended  for  storage.  A  list  is  also  given  of  a  number  of  varieties  of  apples 
showing  their  customary  behavior  under  storage  conditions. 

Preparation  of  fruit  exhibits,  R.  J.  Babnett  (Washington  Bta,  Popular  Bui. 
ft  (1914),  PP'  ^^*  flff^'  ^)' — ^A.  popular  bulletin  of  information  relative  to 
premium  lists  and  rules  for  fruit  exhibits,  preparing  exhibits,  characteristics 
of  show  fruit,  transportation  of  show  fruit,  nomenclature,  score  cards,  district 
displays,  and  important  points  to  be  observed  in  exhibiting  fruit. 

Szperiments  with  small  fruits,  W.  R.  Ballard  (Maryland  8ta,  But,  182 
(1914),  PP'  155-179,  figs.  4)- — The  experimental  work  here  discussed  deals  chiefly 
with  variety  tests  of  raspberries,  blaclcberries,  gooseberries,  and  currants. 
Siiggestions  are  also  given  for  the  culture  of  the  above  fruits  and  also  for 
grapes. 

The  management  of  strawberry  soils  in  the  Pajaro  Valley  and  its  prob- 
lema,  C.  B.  Lepman  (California  Bta,  Circ,  122  (1914)*  pp-  -J).— As  a  result  of  a 
preliminary  study  of  the  managem^it  of  strawberry  soils  In  the  Pajaro  Valley 
^  author  here  presents  a  short  statement  relative  to  the  present  methods  of 
loanagement  and  ofTers  suggestions  relative  to  improvements  in  methods  of 
■on  handling.  The  study  was  made  primarily  to  determine  what  ground  there 
was  for  the  rather  common  claim  that  a  new  crop  of  strawberries  should  not 
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be  planted  on  land  which  had  grown  a  preyions  crop  of  strawberries  for  three 
or  four  seasona 

The  author  found  that  some  deterioration  does  occur  when  a  second  crop  of 
strawberries  is  planted.  The  cause  of  this  deterioration  is  thus  far  unknown,  but 
there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  this  condition  is  due  to  a  direct  injurioos  effect 
of  the  strawberry  plant  on  the  soiL  He  also  found  that  it  was  a  common  prac- 
tice not  to  cultivate  the  irrigation  ditches  between  the  rows  of  strawberries 
and  that  this  soil  became  packed  and  baked  during  irrigation  periods,  thus 
preventing  a  proper  supply  of  air  to  the  soil.  It  Is  recommended  that  irriga- 
tion be  less  frequent  and  that  the  ditches  be  cultivated  deeply  with  a  one-horse 
cultivator  between  irrigation.  Where  one  crop  of  strawberries  is  to  follow 
another,  it  is  suggested  that  the  land  be  plowed  deeply  in  the  taU  and  sowed 
to  bur  clover  or  some  other  legume  which  will  make  a  heavy  winter  growth, 
this  cover  crop  to  be  plowed  under  in  the  spring  and  the  soil  pr^ared  for  the 
new  planting. 

Vine  pruning  in  California,  H,  F.  T.  Bioucm  (Calif omia  8ia.  BiU.  246 
{1914),  pp,  57-108,  flga.  51). — In  continuation  of  a  previous  bulletin  discossing 
the  principles  of  pruning  Vitis  vinifera  grapes  (B.  S.  B.,  30,  p.  741)  an  account 
is  here  given  of  the  principal  systems  of  pruning  adapted  to  California  con- 
ditiona 

A  description  is  first  given  of  an  ideal  mature  vine  in  full  bearing.  This  is 
followed  by  a  discussion  of  methods  of  handling  a  young  vine  to  make  it  ap- 
proach as  nearly  as  possible  this  ideal.  An  account  is  then  given  of  the  regular 
pruning  necessary  to  make  the  vine  produce  maximum  crops  to  a  respectable  old 
age,  together  with  a  discussion  of  the  renovation  of  imperfect  and  misshaped 
vines.  The  bulletin  concludes  with  a  discussion  of  the  choice  of  system  and 
lists  of  varieties  adapted  for  long,  half  long,  and  short  pruning. 

Origin  of  the  date  palm,  P.  Pofbnoe  (Jour,  Heredity,  5  (1914),  No.  11,  pp- 
498--508,  figs.  5). — ^Notes  on  the  history  of  the  date  palm,  including  a  reference 
to  Berry's  discovery  of  fossil  fruit  and  seed  in  Texas  (E.  S.  B.,  31,  p.  142). 

Mat6  culture,  C.  D.  Gibola  (El  Cultivo  del  Mate.  La  Plata,  Argentina,  1914^ 
pp.  27,  figs.  9). — ^A  discussion  of  yerba  mat#  (Ilex  paraguayenHs)  culture,  with 
special  reference  to  methods  of  reproduction  and  propagation. 

Olive  culture,  W.  J.  Allen  (Dept  Agr.  N.  8.  Wales,  Farmers*  Bui.  82  (1914) f 
pp.  42,  figs.  S5).^A  general  treatise  on  olive  culture,  oil  extraction,  and  olive 
pickling,  with  special  reference  to  the  development  of  the  industry  in  New 
South  Walea 

Further  notes  on  the  seedless  fruits  of  the  common  i>ersimmon  (Diospyros 
virginiana),  D.  M.  Mottieb  (Proc.  Ind.  Acad.  BcL,  1912,  pp.  €7,  68).— This  com- 
prises a  brief  reference  to  the  parthenocarpic  nature  of  seedless  fruits  growing 
on  persimmon  trees  on  the  campus  of  Indiana  University.  See  also  a  previous 
note  (E.  S.  B.,  22,  p.  340). 

Beference  is  also  made  to  the  successful  ripening  of  persimmons  by  inclosing 
fully-developed  firm  fruits  in  Mason  Jars  and  allowing  them  to  remain  in  a 
cool  place  ih  the  basement  for  from  ten  days  to  two  weeka  The  lids  of  the 
jars  were  screwed  on  without  rubl>era  The  fruits  when  removed  were  soft, 
Juicy,  and  without  a  trace  of  astrlng^icy. 

Vanilla  culture  in  Madagascar,  A.  Fauch^rb  (Bui.  Soon.  Qouvt.  Q4n. 
Madagascar^  14  (1914),  II*  No.  2,  pp.  122-126).— An  account  of  vanilla  culture 
and  the  preparation  of  the  beans  for  market  In  Madagascar. 

Becent  experiments  in  shield  budding  tropical  fruits  at  the  Lamao  Ex- 
periment Station,  P.  J.  Wester  (Philippine  Agr.  Rev.  {English  Ed.l,  7  (1914)* 
No.  9,  pp.  S56S59,  pis.  2).— -The  work  here  noted  deals  with  the  asexual 
propagation  of  the  durian  (Durio  zibethinus),  hevi  (Spondias  cytherew),  caram- 
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bola  {Averrhoa  carambola),  bilimbl  {A.  WimU),  atemoya  (E.  S.  R.,  31,  p.  47), 
and  cherimoya  (Annona  cJ^erimolia) ,  and  the  budding  of  some  of  tbe  caltlvated 
dtms  fniits  on  the  calamondin  (Citrus  nUtis). 

The  experiments  carried  out  during  the  dry  season  of  1918-14  have  shown 
that  the  dorian  and  carambola  may  be  readily  shield  budded  with  the  inverted 
T  bud.  Tbe  carambola  and  bllimbi  budded  on  each  other  and  the  bilimbi  budded 
00  itself  bave  thus  far  failed  to  grow.  Atemoya  buds  well  on  the  mamon  but 
not  so  well  as-  on  the  custard  apple,  which  imparts  to  the  atemoya  a  very  char- 
acteristic upright  growth.  The  cherimoya  and  atemoya  do  not  thrive  on  the 
soursop  but  the  cherimoya  can  be  budded  on  the  sugar  apple,  custard  apple,  and 
mamon  with  good  results.  Of  the  Philippine  citrus  fruits  the  orange,  mandarin, 
lime,  and  pomelo  have  grown  well  on  the  calamondin.  There  is  a  tendency  for 
the  calamondin  to  dwarf  the  more  robust  species  grafted  upon  it  Repeated 
attempts  to  graft  and  bud  seedless  breadfruit  upon  the  seedling  type  have 
failed  absolutely.  The  author  has  met  success  in  budding  avocados  and  large- 
fruited  guavas. 

The  improvement  of  medicinal  plants,  F.  A.  Milleb  (Proo,  Ind,  Acad.  8ci,, 
1912,  pp.  115-120,  flga.  4), — Some  preliminary  notes  are  given  on  selection 
studies  of  belladonna,  h^ibane,  stramonium.  Digitalis,  and  Cannabis  which  are 
being  conducted  with  the  view  of  increasing  the  percentage  of  alkaloids.  The 
results,  although  not  conclusive,  indicate  that  not  only  greater  yields  but  better 
and  more  reliable  medicinal  products  can  be  secured  through  judicious  selection. 
Goldenseal  under  cultivation,  W.  Van  Fleet  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.^  Farmers* 
Bui,  613  {1914),  pp.  15,  figs.  5). — ^This  describes  the  goldenseal  plant  and  gives 
an  account  of  its  production  and  culture,  both  under  lath  shed  shade  and  under 
forest  tree  shade.  Information  is  also  given  relative  to  digging,  curing,  dis- 
eases and  pests,  yield,  and  cost 

The  author  concludes  in  general  that  regarded  as  a  minor  money  crop,  golden- 
seal is  well  adapted  for  small  growers  who  can  meet  the  special  requirements  of 
the  plant  Since  goldenseal  requires  .essentially  the  same  conditions  as  ginseng 
(E.  S.  R.,  29,  p.  639),  although  easier  to  grow,  it  is  suggested  that  it  may  prove 
a  desirable  side  or  succession  crop  with  ginseng. 

Breer's  hints  on  the  growing  of  bulbs  {Philadelphia,  19H,  pp.  64,  figs.  20). — 
A  practical  manual  of  information  on  the  indoor  and  outdoor  culture  of  bulbs. 
The  daifodil  yearbook,  1014  {London:  Roy.  Hort.  8oc.,  1914,  PP>  IX+14O, 
pis.  S7), — ^A  yearbook  of  information  dealing  with  various  phases  of  daffodil 
culture,  varieties,  diseases,  insect  pests,  exhibitions,  etc.  In  addition  to  infor- 
mation.dealing  principally  with  Great  Britain,  papers  and  notes  from  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  Holland,  and  the  United  States  are  also  included. 

Practical  help  on  landscape  gardening,  W.  Milleb  {Illinois  8ta.  Ore.  176 
{1914),  pp.  16,  figs.  9). — ^This  circular  briefly  outlines  the  assistance  rendered 
to  the  people  of  the  State  by  the  division  of  landscape  extension  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  and  contains  instructions  for  securing  illustrated  lectures, 
advice,  and. plans  fbr  home  grounds,  streets,  roads,  library,  school,  and  other 
public  buildings.  ^ 

'  Luther  Burbank,  his  methods  and  discoveries  and  their  practical  applica- 
tion, edited  by  J.  Whitson  and  R.  J.  and  H.  S.  Williams  {I^ew  York  and  Lonr 
dm,  1914,  "vols.  1,  pp.  308,  figs.  105;  2,  pp.  308,  figs.  105;  5,  pp.  308,  figs.  105).^ 
Volume  1  of  this  work  comprises  a  survey  of  the  breeding  methods  employed 
by  Burbank,  volume  2  gives  the  history  of  a  number  of  his  ^productions,  and 
volume  3  deals  with  various  phases  of  plant  propagation,  such  as  pollination, 
grafting,  plant  affinities,  fixing  traits,  and  selection.  The  work  as  a  whole  was 
prepared  from  Burbank's  original  field  notes  under  the  direction  of  a  board  of 
editora 
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FOBESTBT. 

The  timbers  of  British  Guiana  (West  India  Com.  Circ,  29  {19U),  Nas.  4OO. 
pp.  34,  S5;  401,  pp.  54,  55;  402,  pp.  Sl-SS,  fig.  1;  4OS,  pp.  103,  104;  404*  PP- 
127,  128;  405,  pp.  152,  153;  4O6,  pp.  173-175). ^An  account  of  the  forests  and 
timber  industry  in  British  Quiana,  including  a  descriptive  list  of  the  principal 
wood& 

List  of  the  trees,  shrabs,  and  economic  herbs  of  the  Soathem  Forest 
Circle  of  the  Central  Provinces,  H.  H.  Haines  (Indian  Forester,  38  il912). 
No.  10,  pp.  495-^09;  39  (1913),  No.  2,  pp.  49-69'\'3;  40  (1914),  Nos.  5,  pp.  194- 
229+3;  6,  pp.  264-283;  7,  pp.  330^55;  8,  pp.  392-403;  9,  pp.  429-449;  10^  pp. 
472-502). — ^A  descriptive  list  of  the  economic  plants  of  the  Southern  Circle  of 
the  Central  Provinces,  containing  Information  as  far  as  could  be  obtained  rela- 
tive to  the  nomenclature,  botanical  characteristics,  distribution,  and  uses  of 
each  species. 

Ecology  of  sal  (Shorea  robusta). — T,  Soil  composition,  soil  moistarey  soil 
aeration,  R.  S.  Hole  and  P.  SnroH  (Indian  Forest  Rec.,  5  (1914),  No.  4,  pp. 
11+42,  pis.  i?).— This  paper  describes  the  preliminary  experiments  which  have 
been  carried  out  in  the  Dehra  Dun  experimental  garden  to  determine  the  effect 
of  soil  composition,  soil  moisture,  and  soil  aeration  on  the  development  of  sal 
seedlings.  The  work  is  being  conducted  with  special  reference  to  the  deter- 
mination of  those  factors  which  influence  the  healthy  development  of  sal  trees. 

Studies  on  color  variation  in  black  pine  seed,  Pxttauer  (Centbl.  Oesant. 
ForsPic.,  40  (1914),  No.  5-6,  pp.  185-^M,  figs.  -J).^A  preliminary  report  on  a 
study  of  color  variation  in  black  pine  seed,  with  special  reference  to  the  in- 
fluence of  color  on  the  germinative  value  of  the  seed. 

Spectrophotometric  investigations  in  woods,  H.  Knuohel  (Mitt.  Schtceiz. 
Centralanst,  Forstl.  Versuchno.,  11  (1914),  No.  1,  pp.  1-94,  P^.  3,  figs.  34) - — 
Tbe  results  are  here  given  of  a  study  of  the  influence  of  light  on  the  growth  and 
development  of  individual  trees  and  of  stands  composed  of  various  species  of 
trees.    The  data  are  presented  in  tabular  form  and  fully  discussed. 

Annual  ring  formation  and  light,  Oelkebs  (Ztschr.  Forst  u.  Jagdw.,  4^ 
(1914),  Nos.  8,  pp.  455-472,  pis.  2,  figs.  4;  9,  pp.  519-538,  figs.  ^).— The  author 
here  reports  a  study  of  the  two  factors,  light  and  heat,  as  influencing  wood 
accretion  in  forest  stands.    A  bibliography  of  cited  literature  is  appended. 

Investigations  in  mixed  stands,  Schwappach  (Ztschr.  Forst.  u.  Jagdw.,  4^ 
(1914),  No.  8,  pp.  472-491).^A  further  report  on  the  growth  behavior  of  mixed 
forest  stands  as  compared  with  pure  forest  stands  in  East  Prussia  and  Silesia 
(E.  S.  R..  21,  p.  144). 

Sise  and  disposition  of  normal  growing  stock  in  seedling  forests,  P.  Flubt 
(Mitt.  Schioeiz.  Centralanst.  Forstl.  Versuchmv.,  11  (1914),  No.  i,  pp.  97-148, 
figs.  20). — ^The  present  study  of  normal  growing  stock  is  based  on  an  analysis 
of  yield  tables  and  other  yield  investigations  which  have  been  conducted  with 
differ^it  timber  species. 

Beport  of  the  state  forest  administration  of  Bavaria  (Mitt.  Stctatsforstveno. 
Bayems,  No.  15  (1913),  pp.  165).— X  statistical  review  of  forest  operations  in 
Bavaria  for  the  year  1912. 

The  data  given  show  the  extent  of  forest  areas  of  all  kinds  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  yield  in  major  and  minor  forest  products,  revalues,  expenditures, 
planting  operations,  forest  protection,  etc.  The  results  of  the  felling  opera- 
tions, forest  plantings,  and  other  improvements  In  the  forests  belonging  to 
communes,  institutions,  corporations,  and  estates  are  included. 

Forest  products  of  Canada,  1013. — ^Pulp  wood,  R.  6.  Lewis  and  W.  G.  H. 
BoYCB  (Dept.  Int.  Canada,  Forestry  Branch  But.  46  (1914),  pp.  17,  pi  1,  figi- 
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3). — ^A  statistical  account  is  giyen  of  the  quantity  and  value  of  pulp  wood 
produced  in  Canada  according  to  Provinces,  species  used,  and  method  of  manu- 
facture, of  the  pulp  wood  exported  from  the  Dominion,  and  of  the  imports  and 
exports  of  wood  pulp  during  the  calendar  year  1913.  The  report  also  contains 
a  map  showing  the  location  of  the  pulp  mills  of  the  Dominion. 

DISEASES  OF  PLANTS. 

CBeport  on  plant  protection  in  Baden,  10131,  C.  von  Wahl  and  K.  MihxEB 
{Ber,  Hauptstelle  P/lanzenschutz  Baden,  1919,  pp.  70,  figt,  5). — ^This  report  is 
similar  in  plan  and  scope  to  tliat  of  the  previous  year  (B.  S.  R.,  31,  p.  539). 

Several  newly  proposed  treatments  tested  for  Peronosx)ora  on  grapevines 
proved  inferior  to  Bordeaux  mixture  for  this  puri)ose.  Iron  sulphate  In  20  per 
cent  solution  brushed  into  scab  areas  on  vine  stocks  was  only  partially  suc- 
cessful in  eradicating  the  scab,  which  afterwards  reappeared. 

Fungi  parasitic  on  plants  in  and  near  the  Province  of  Turin,  1012,  P. 
VoGLiNo  {Ann,  R,  Accad.  Agr,  Torino,  56  (191S),  pp.  115-1S8), — ^This  is  a  sys- 
tematic arrangement  of  the  parasites  as  noted  on  various  plants  in  this  portion 
of  northwest  Italy,  including  more  or  less  discussion  in  connection  with  each. 

Culture  studies  with  Uredinn,  1011-1013,  W.  Tbanzschel  (Mycol.  Centhh, 
4  {1914) J  ^o.  2,  pp.  70,  71). — Results  are  here  sketched  of  studies  carried  out 
on  Puccinia  helianthi,  P.  elynU,  P,  perplexans,  P.  iaiacw,  P.  stipina,  P.  permixta, 
P.  litioraUs,  and  P.  opizU;  also  on  the  incomplete  fungi  P.  simplex,  P,  hemero- 
cailidis,  P.  nitidiUa,  and  a  form  said  to  be  a  variety  of  P.  stipce-aihiricw  and 
claimed  to  be  a  new  biological  form. 

[The  stem  rot  of  cereals],  L.  Mangut  {Jour.  Agr.  Prat,  n.  aer.,  27  {1914), 
Ko.  9,  pp.  207-269). — ^This  is  a  brief  review  of  the  history  of  stem  rot  or  foot 
rot  of  cereals  and  of  o/bservatlons  comfeming  that  condition,  its  causation,  and 
treatment,  since  about  the  year  1878.  Alternation  with  nonsusceptible  crops,  com- 
bined wKh  eradication  of  stubble,  later  planting  with  employment  of  drill  seed- 
ing, resistant  varieties,  and  drainage,  are  given  as  the  chief  means  of  avoiding 
loss  from  this  source. 

Grain  rusts  and  their  control,  E.  Riehm  {Deut.  Landw.  Presse,  41  {1914), 
No9.  51,  pp.  OSISSS,  figs.  S;  52,  p.  649,  figs.  2).— This  is  a  brief  discussion  of 
the  life  history,  injuries,  effects,  and  control  of  Tilletia  tritid,  Ustilago  hordei, 
U.  avenw,  and  U.  occulta  as  parasites  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  rye,  respec- 
tively. 

Barley  streak  disease,  H.  C.  Mth^LES  and  E.  Molz  {Deut.  Landno.  Preasc,  41 
{1914),  No.  17,  pp.  205,  206,  fig.  1). — ^Reporting  tests  made  looking  to  the  control 
of  Pleospora  trichostoma  {Helmintfwaporium  gramineum)  on  barley,  the  author 
states  that  treatment  of  the  seed  with  a  0.5  per  cent  solution  of  copper  sulphate 
was  very  successful  with  winter  barley.  The  hot-water  treatment  of  the  seed 
was  not  uniformly  successful  as  a  preventive,  but  the  intermittent  plan  gave 
very  good  results,  and  a  combination  of  the  hot  water  with  the  copper  sulphate 
treatment  was  successful.  Formaldehyde  was  not  successful,  and  the  hot-air  treat- 
ment apparently  increased  the  attack  and  impaired,  germinability.  Temperature 
during  early  stages  of  growth  appears  to  exert  some  influence  on  this  disease. 

StinkinfiT  smut  in  wheat,  H.  M.  Woolman  {Washington  8ta.  Popular  Bui.  73 
U914)j  PP'  8). — A  popular  preliminary  report  is  given  of  investigations  carried 
on  at  the  station,  in  part  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of 
this  Department,  for  the  control  of  stinking  smut  in  wheat. 

From  these  e3q[)eriments  it  is  apparent  that  the  organism  may,  under  certain 
conditions,  be  present  in  the  soil  and  afTect  the  crop  in  that  manner.   In  treating 
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seed  with  copper  sulphate,  formalin,  and  copper  sulphate  to  which  common  salt 
is  added,  it  was  found  that  the  addition  of  salt  to  copper  sulphate  solatiozi 
materially  increased  its  efl^i^icy.  Treatmait  of  seed  for  10  minutes  in  a  solu- 
tion of  1  lb.  copper  sulphate,  1  lb.  common  salt,  and  5  gal.  water,  or  with  a 
formalin  solution,  1  lb.  to  40  gal.  water,  for  80  minutes,  is  suggested.  In  eitlier 
treatment  it  is  recommended  that  the  grain  be  immersed  in  an  open  tank,  tbor- 
oughly  stirred,  and  the  smut  balls  which  float  on  the  surface  skimmed  off.  It 
is  also  recommended  that  treated  seed  be  tested  for  germination  so  as  to  deter- 
adnfi  the  amount  to  be  sown,  as  machine-threshed  seed  was  found  to  be  severely 
injured,  and  such  seed,  when  treated,  showed  low  vitality. 

Some  studies  are  briefly  outlined  on  soil  treatment  to  determine  the  life  of 
the  smut  in  the  soil  and  on  times  of  planting. 

A  new  disease  of  asparagus,  P.  Voglino  (Ann,  R,  Aocad.  Agr.  Torino,  56 
(191S),  pp.  176-180).— A  fungus  attacldng  leaves  of  A$paragu»  ofUcinalis  1b 
claimed  to  be  a  new  Eq;)ecles  and  is  described  under  the  name  Leptothyrium 
asparagi. 

A  fungus  disease  of  hemp,  Vera  K.  Chables  and  Aifif a  E.  Jeneiins  (  U.  S. 
Dept.  Agr.,  Jour.  Agr.  Research,  S  (19H),  No.  1,  pp.  81-Si,  pi.  1,  fig.  1). — ^The 
authors  describe  Botryosphwria  marconii  on  hemp.  The  disease  was  called 
to  their  attention  in  September,  1913,  on  a  variety  of  hemp  grown  for  experi- 
mental purposes  by  this  Department  Although  the  disease  did  not  make  its 
appearance  until  the  plants  were  nearly  full  grown,  it  was  rapid  in  its  action* 
about  two  weeks  having  intervened  between  the  time  when  it  was  first  noticed 
and  the  death  of  many  of  the  plant&  The  authors  consider  the  imperfect  stage 
of  the  fungus  identical  with  that  described  as  Dendrophoma  marconii,  the  per- 
fect stage  not  having  been  hitherto  recognized.  The  name  B.  marconii  n.  i^., 
is  given  it 

Smut  in  Kafir  com,  L  B.  P.  Evans  (Agr.  Jour.  Union  8o.  Africa,  7  (1914)9 
No.  6,  pp.  Sll-SH,  figs.  2).— A  description  is  giv^i  of  this  disease  due  to 
Bpliacelotheca  aorghi,  with  directions  for  treatments  reconmiended.  These 
include  steeping  or  sprinkling  with  formalin  solution  1  lb.  to  80  gal.  of  water, 
soaking  with  copper  sulphate  1  lb.  to  10  gal.  of  water,  and  immersion  in  water 
heated  to  135**  F. 

Some  diseases  of  the  potato. — ^11,  Black  dot  disease,  Ethel  M.  Doidge  (Agr. 
Jour.  Union  8o.  Africa,  7  (1914),  No.  6,  pp.  879-882,  figs.  4).— CJon tinning  pre- 
vious work  (R  S.  R.,  32,  p.  50),  the  author  notes  a  disease  of  potatoes  not 
hitherto  reported  in  South  Africa  and  attributed  to  Vermicularia  varians.  The 
author  prefers  the  descriptive  name  black  dot  disease  to  that  of  French  potato 
scab  which  has  been  applied  to  the  disease  elsewhere. 

Preventive  measures  include  burning  all  diseased  plants  and  the  nonuse  of 
suefpected  tubers  for  seed  and  of  infected  soil  for  planting  either  potatoes  or 
tomatoes.  It  Is  not  yet  known  how  long  the  sderotla  in  the  soil  may  con- 
tinue capable  of  spreading  the  infection. 

Potato  scab  and  sulphur  disinfection,  C.  D.  Shebbakoff  (New  York  Cor- 
nell 8ta.  BiU.  950  (1914) *  PP-  705-7 iS,  figs.  2).— The  results  are  given  of  a  series 
of  experiments  conducted  to  determine  the  value  of  sulpliur  for  preventing 
potato  scab  and  its  effect  on  the  subsequoit  crop  and  on  its  possible  f^tllizing 
value.  After  a  summary  review  of  the  literature  relating  to  experiments 
where  sulphur  was  used  for  scab  control,  the  author  describes  in  detail  bis 
investigadons  carried  on  in  1911,  1912,  and  1913,  unusual  precautions  having 
been  taken  to  reduce  the  experimental  error. 

As  a  result  of  his  experiments  the  author  concludes  that  sulphur  treatment 
of  the  soil  against  potato  scab,  when  applied  at  the  rate  of  from  450  to  900  lbs. 
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per  acre,  sown  broadcast  and  thoroughly  mixed  with  about  2  In.  of  the  surface 
soil  just  before  the  potatoes  were  planted,  considerably  reduced  the  amount  of 
scab.  In  no  cases,  however,  was  scab  entirely  eliminated.  When  lime  was 
applied  at  the  rate  of  from  360  to  400  lbs.  per  acre  In  conjunction  with  450 
lbs.  of  sulphur,  the  fungicidal  power  of  the  sulphur  was  reduced  to  practically 
nothing.  Where  the  same  quantity  of  lime  with  900  lbs.  of  sulphur  was  used 
the  fungicidal  value  of  sulphur  was  not  reduced,  and  at  the  same  time  its 
injurious  after  effect  on  the  crop  was  considerably  diminished. 

Sulphur  added  to  commercial  fertilizer  reduced  the  value  of  the  fertilizer 
more  or  less  noticeably,  although  a  small  quantity  of  sulphur,  about  100  lbs.  per 
acre  on  certain  soils,  was  found  to  have  some  fertilizing  value  for  potatoes. 
Where  It  was  used  In  quantities  of  over  300  lbs.  per  acre  it  seemed  to  be  more 
or  lees  Injurious  to  the  crop.  As  a  rule  the  effect  of  sulphur  treatment  on  the 
potato  crop  in  the  succeeding  season  is  that  of  reducing  yield  and  scab,  the 
scab  being  reduced  more  than  the  yield. 

A  bibliography  Is  appended. 

Powdery  scab  of  the  potato,  B.  P.  Gobham  (Dept  Agr,  New  Brunswick, 
Sort.  Div.  Leaflet  S  (1914),  PP«  ^»  flff^-  5).— A  description  is  given  of  this  disease 
of  potato,  with  measures  recommended  for  its  control.  These  Include  the  use 
of  only  such  seed  as  are  known  to  be  free  from  the  disease,  as  there  is  no 
known  remedy  for  potatoes  when  once  Infected,  the  spores  remaining  virile  in 
the  soil  for  many  years. 

The  Bhizoctonia  disease  of  potatoes,  W.  J.  Mobsb  and  M.  Shapovalov 
{Maine  Bta.  Bui.  tSO  (19U),  pp.  lOS-tlS,  pis.  ii).— Attention  is  called  to  the 
disease  of  potatoes  due  to  Rhizoctonia  solani  or  Corticium  vagum  solani.  It 
is  said  to  be  widely  spread  and  lately  observed  as  seriously  affecting  the 
potato  crop  In  parts  of  Maine,  where  poor  uneven  stands,  low  yields,  and  pre- 
mature ripening  are  reported.  Field  observations  and  greenhouse  experiments 
have  been  conducted  to  learn  the  nature  of  the  injury  and  method  of  control. 

In  the  experlm^its  with  fungicides,  solutions  of  corrosive  sublimate  and 
formaldehyde  destroyed  the  sclerotia  of  the  fungua  Lime,  which  has  been 
recommended  for  Its  control,  was  tested  in  pots  with  little  succesa  Some  ob- 
servations were  made  on  the  liability  of  varieties  of  potatoes  to  the  disease, 
most  of  the  experiments,  however,  b^ng  carried  on  with  the  varieties  Irish 
Cobbler  and  Green  Mountain. 

While  the  experiments  thus  tSLT  have  shown  no  definite  means  of  control,  the 
authors  recommend  seed  disinfection  with  corrosive  sublimate  solution  before 
planting  and  rotation  of  crops,  allowing  as  long  a  time  as  possible  l)etween 
successive  crops  of  potatoes. 

A  bibliography  is  app^ided. 

A  new  disease  of  spinach,  P.  Vooiiwo  (Ann.  R.  Accad.  Agr.  Torino,  56 
ilSlS),  pp.  S77S79).—The  author  describes  the  attack  and  progress  of  a  para- 
site on  spinach  in  Savona  and  in  Turin,  Italy.  The  fungus  Is  said  to  be  Col- 
letotrichum  spinaciw,  which  was  studied  in  tills  connection. 

Tomato  diseases,  J.  B.  S.  Norton  (Maryland  8ta.  Bui.  180  (19U),  pp.  102- 
114). — ^The  author  describes  a  number  of  tomato  diseases,  among  which  the 
most  troublesome  are  said  to  be  the  Fusarium  wilt,  due  to  F.  lycopersici  and  the 
leaf  blight  caused  by  Septoria  lycopersici. 

For  the  control  of  the  Fusarium  wilt  the  author  thinks  the  most  promising 
method  for  relief  Is  the  growing  of  resistant  varieties.  In  a  test,  about  40 
varieties  showed  marked  differences  in  their  susceptibility  to  attacks  of  the 
fungua  In  experiments  for  the  control  of  the  leaf  blight,  practically  all 
varieties  grown  in  this  country  and  Europe  have  been  tested  and  all  showed 
about  the  same  susceptibility  to  the  fungus  attack.    Spraying  with  Bordeaux 
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mixture  was  found  to  reduce  the  loss,  but  unless  begun  early  and  kept    up 
throughout  the  season  complete  protection  is  not  be  be  expected. 

Among  the  other  diseases  described  are  bacterial  wilt,  mosaic  disease, 
downy  mildew,  blossom  end  rot,  anthracnose,  shedding  blossoms,  and  sunbuzn. 

The  author  states  that  the  best  means  of  controlling  most  tomato  diseases 
is  to  keep  plants  in  strong  active  growing  condition.  Attention  to  this,  to- 
gether with  rotation  of  crops  and  spraying,  it  is  said,  will  prevent  much  loss. 

Development  of  Cladosporium  folvom  violaceum,  M.  Savelli  (Anau  R, 
Accad.  Agr.  Torino,  56  il91S),  pp.  d5-^fi).— Reporting  on  a  study  of  C.  fulvufn 
fHolaceum  as  related  to  C.  fulvum  of  tomato,  these  two  fungi  being  very  similar 
externally  except  in  the  coloration  of  the  hyphie  and  of  the  conidiophores,  tlie 
author  states  that  infection  occurs  readily  by  Efpores  on  the  upper  leaf  sarface 
in  moderately  warm,  moist  air,  the  spores  germinating  quickly  and  the  fundus 
rapidly  making  its  way  among  the  tissues,  disorganizing  them  and  killincr  tbe 
plant  The  mycelium  produces  continually  a  vast  nu^lber  of  secondary  spores 
ready  to  germinate  at  once  under  the  conditions  usually  present  in  tomato 
growing.  The  spores  are  thought  to  retain  germinability  for  months  in  tlie 
dead  leavea 

A  bacterial  soft  rot  of  turnips,  F.  €.  Habbison  and  W.  Sadler  (Proc,  and 
Trans.  Roy.  8oc.  Canada,  S.  ser.,  7  {191S),  Sect.  IV,  pp.  91-106,  pU.  5;  Ann. 
Rpt.  Quebec  8oc.  Protec.  Plants  [etc.],  6  il91S-U),  pp.  59-72,  figs.  15). — The 
authors  describe  this  disease  of  crucifers,  its  cultural  characters,  progress,  and 
effects  as  noted  in  recent  studies  at  the  bacterial  laboratory  at  Macdonald 
College,  giving  lists  of  plants  attacked  by  the  soft  rot  organism.  This  occurs 
in  both  wet  and  dry  years.  The  wet  years  1910  and  1912  were  characterized 
by  much  soft  rot,  40  per  cent  of  the  turnips  being  diseased  in  1910  on  farms 
in  some  sections  of  Canada.  Figures  seem  to  indicate  a  lower  degree  of  sus- 
ceptibility of  the  long  shaped  than  of  the  globe  shaped  roots.  Culture  seems  to 
increase  the  vigor  and  virulence  of  the  bacterial  organism. 

A  bacterial  disease  of  fruit  blossom,  B.  T.  P.  Babkee  and  O.  Gbove  (Ann. 
Appl  Biol.,  1  (1914),  No.  1,  pp.  85-97;  ahs.  in  Oard.  Chron.,  S.  ser.,  55  (19H), 
No.  USS,  p.  420). — ^This  is  a  preliminary  account  of  the  authors'  studies  on  a 
disease  of  pears,  probably  due  to  a  Pseudomonas,  which  may  also  attack  other 
fruita  The  appearance  and  progress  of  the  disease  are  marked  by  a  blackening 
of  the  sepals  or  by  spots  on  the  floral  receptacles  and  the  extension  of  the  dis- 
coloration to  other  partB,  large  portions  sometimes  being  rendered  sterile 
thereby.    Infection  is  thought  to  be  carried  by  wind  and  by  insects. 

The  brown  rot  canker  of  the  apple,  E.  S.  Salmon  (Oard.  Chron.,  S.  ser., 
56  {1914),  No.  1440,  p.  85,  figs.  5).— Referring  to  his  previous  work  (E.  S.  B., 
23,  p.  548)  on  brown  rot  of  apples  dtie  to  Sclerotinia  (MoniUa)  fructigena,  the 
author  states  that  outbreaks  have  been  unusually  common  during  the  past 
autumn  and  spring,  the  attack  resulting  in  many  cases  in  the  formation  of 
cankers  in  the  branches,  proceeding  sometimes  from  the  fruit  but  perhaps 
more  frequently  from  the  blossoms.  The  attack  of  several  contiguous  fruit 
spurs  resulted  later  in  a  canker  as  much  as  a  foot  in  length.  Several  varieties 
observed  to  have  been  attacked  are  named. 

Remedies  recommended  include  the  cutting  out  of  all  affected  branches  and 
cankerous  spots  and  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture  Immediately  before  the 
flower  buds  open.  For  severe  cases  a  second  spraying  is  prescribed,  employing 
Bordeaux  mixture,  or  lime-sulphur  wash  in  case  of  a  sensitive  variety.  Dis- 
eased spurs  and  branches  are  said  to  be  dangerous  not  only  to  apple  trees  near, 
but  also  to  plums  and  cherries  in  the  vicinity,  spores  being  produced  by  tbe 
fungus  during  nearly  the  whole  year. 
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Oatbreak  of  downy  mildew  in  1913,  J.  Capus  (Rev,  Vit,  41  (19U),  N08, 
1060,  pp.  S98-403,  figs.  2;  1061,  pp.  428-4^3,  figs,  2;  106S,  pp.  4t^4SS,  figs.  S; 
1064,  PP-  50&^1S). — ^The  author  organized  an  Inquiry,  wMch  was  carried  out 
In  1913  in  several  parts  of  France  simultaneously,  regarding  dates  of  mildew 
outbreak,  the  temporal  and  successional  relations  of  meterologoical  phenomena 
to  each  phase  of  eyolution  of  the  fungus,  the  apparent  relation  of  each  out- 
break to  others,  and  means  of  control  of  the  causal  organism. 

Presenting  results  obtained  in  descriptive  and  graphical  form,  the  author 
states  that  the  general  course  of  the  attacks  in  the  various  districts  was  some- 
what the  same  as  In  1910,  but  some  differences  appeared  in  severity  and  in 
other  respecta  At  least  two  primary  outbreaks  occurred  in  two  regions.  Sec- 
ondary attacks  are  favored  by  rain,  and  the  lengths  of  intervals  between  such 
outbreaks  are  affected  by  the  same  agency. 

Combined  treatment  for  downy  mildew,  EI  Zaohabewicz  (Rev.  Vit,  |i 
(1914),  No.  1054,  PP-  237-2S9).—The  author  gives  explicit  directions  for  a 
so-called  combined  treatment,  in  five  applications,  for  downy  mildew  in  vine- 
yards, which  is  approved  after  having  been  tested  under  his  supervision  and 
having  proved  its  superiority  over  simple  treatments  in  1910  and  other  years 
of  severe  attack. 

Kode  canker  in  grapevines,  R.  Maibe  and  L.  Tbabxtt  (Rev.  Vit.,  41  {1914), 
No.  1065,  pp.  537-541,  figs.  5). — ^The  authors  describe  the  effects  of  a  disease 
attacking  grapevines  at  the  nodes.  This  trouble  is  ascribed  to  a  fungus  held 
to  be  a  new  variety  and  technically  described  under  the  name  Phoma  cookei 
rediapora. 

Boot  rot  of  firrape,  R.  Bbunet  {Rev.  Tit,,  41  {1914),  N08.  1065,  pp.  533-537, 
pL  1,  flga.  4;  1066,  pp.  561-561,  figs.  11;  1067,  pp.  589-^93,  fig.  1).— The  author 
presents  the  results  of  studies  on  several  organisms  noted  in  connection  with 
root  rot  of  grapevines,  in  particular  DematopfMra  necatriw,  which  is  discussed 
in  some  detail  in  its  various  phases. 

A  preliminary  report  on  raspberry  curl  or  yellows,  L.  E.  Melohebs  (Ohio 
Nat,  14  {1914),  No.  6,  pp.  281-288,  figs.  5).— Attention  is  called  to  the  previous 
note  on  this  disease  (E.  S.  R.,  31,  p.  545).  While  the  disease  is  believed  to  be 
the  same  as  that  described  by  Detmers,  the  cause  is  as  yet  unknown. 

A  variety  of  Cladosporium  parasitic  on  Agave  and  Echeveria,  M.  Savelli 
{Ann.  R.  Aocad.  Agr.  Torino,  56  {1913),  pp.  112-114)'— The  author  reports  a 
study  of  a  fungus  parasitic  on  the  upper  leaf  surfaces  of  A.  americana  and  of 
Echeveria  in  Turin.  The  parasite  was  at  first  referred  to  the  species  C.  her- 
harum^  but  on  being  further  studied  in  culture  it  showed  certain  characters 
which  led  the  author  to  consider  it  a  specialized  form,  .and  it  was  given  the 
name  C.  herlntrum  agave-echeveria. 

The  bud  rot  of  coconut  palms  in  Malabar,  F.  J.  F.  Shaw  and  S.  Sitndaba- 
BAHAN  {Agr,  Jour,  India,  9  {1914),  No.  2,  pp.  111-117,  pU.  3;  Ann.  Mycol,,  12 
{1914),  No,  3,  pp.  251-^62,  pU  1,  fig.  1;  abs.  in  Agr,  News  [Barbados^,  13 
{1914),  No,  322,  p.  286).— The  authors  give  a  description  of  the  bud  rot  which 
has  recently  become  destructive  among  coconut  palms  in  Malabar. 

This  disease  is  said  to  be  due  to  Pythium  palmivorum,  previously  noted  by 
Butler  as  causing  rot  entailing  serious  loss  in  the  case  of  the  Palmyra  palm 
in  the  €k)davari  district  of  India  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  351),  also  as  attacking  coco- 
nut palms,  though  somewhat  sparingly,  in  that  region.  Infection  with  spores 
from  pure  cultures  on  wounded  or  unwounded  leaves  and  leaf  sheaths  under 
atmospheric  conditions  resembling  those  during  the  wet  season  in  Malabar 
sacceeded  in  reproducing  effects  typical  of  the  disease. 

It  is  concluded  from  the  results  of  this  work  that  infections  upon  the  ex- 
ternal surface  of  the  leaf  bases  do  not  take  place  very  readily,  but  that 
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inflectloiui  upon  tbe  folded  lamina  of  the  central  leaf  are  practically  certain  to 
take.  Zoospores  washed  down  the  leaf  may  q>read  Infection  to  deeper  por- 
tions of  the  leaf,  the  disease  making  rapid  progress  when  the  bnd  is  soaked 
with  water. 

The  only  entirely  reliable  means  of  checking  the  i^read  of  this  disease  is 
thought  to  be  destruction  of  trees  as  soon  as  infection  is  evident,  though  care- 
ful pruning  has  given  good  results  in  the  drier  Godavaii  district 

A  brief  bibliography  is  a];H>ended. 

A  new  Bhlzo8ph»ra,  F.  BubXk  (Ber.  Deut.  Bot.  Oeselh,  92  (1914),  No.  S, 
pp,  188-190). — ^The  author  gives  the  new  name  R,  kalkhoffli  to  a  fungus  found 
on  needles  of  Picea  excelsa  in  Bohemia  and  France  and  on  P.  pungens  argentea 
in  the  Tyrol,  and  said  to  have  been  previously  studied  by  various  other  autliors. 

A  leaf  disease  of  walnuts,  F.  A.  Wolf  (Mycol.  Centhl,  4  (1914),  ^o.  2,  pp. 
65-S9,  fig8.  7), — ^The  Oylindrosporium  causing  walnut  blight  and  inflicting  con- 
siderable damage  in  Alabama  has  been  studied  by  the  author  and  is  said  to  be 
distinct  from  other  known  species.  The  name  (7.  juglandis  n.  sp.  has  been 
given  to  the  fungus,  which  is  technically  described. 

Destruction  of  fallen  leaves  in  autumn  and  use  of  Bordeaux  mixture  on  the 
first  appearance  of  the  infection  controlled  the  disease. 

Heart  rot  of  oaks  and  poplars  caused  by  Polsrpoms  dryophilus,  G.  G. 
Hedgoock  and  W.  H.  Long  (U.  8,  Dept.  Agr„  Jour.  Agr.  Research,  S  {1914), 
No.  i,  pp.  65-78,  pis.  2). — ^According  to  the  authors  P.  drvophUus  is  widely  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  United  States,  being  noted  to  occur  in  at  least  23 
States  and  to  attack  29  species  of  oaks,  8  of  poplars,  and  probably  on  birch  and 
pine. 

Oak  (Kidium,  B.  Fobx  {Jour.  Agr.  Prat.,  n.  ser.,  27  (1914),  No.  11,  pp.  S3S- 
SS5). — ^This  is  mainly  a  discussion,  partly  controversial,  regarding  the  mode  of 
preservation  and  transmission  of  Oldium  on  oak,  giving  views  of  several  other 
authors. 

Peculiarities  of  outbreak  of  oak  (Kidium,  B.  Notfbay  (Jour.  Agr.  Prat., 
n.  ser.,  27  (1914),  No.  16,  pp.  494,  495). ^A  reply  to  the  article  noted  above. 

Beslstance  of  oak  wood  to  dry  rot  in  relation  to  tannic  acid,  C.  Wbhmeb 
(Ber.  Deut.  Bot.  Gesell.,  S2  (1914),  No.  5,  pp.  206-217,  figs,  i?).— Reporting  and 
discussing  his  more  recent  work  with  wood  of  domestic  and  foreign  oaks  as 
related  to  attack  from  Merulius  lacrymans,  the  author  states  that  in  most  tests 
the  oak  wood  proved  resistant  to  the  fungus,  the  exemptions  from  attack  being 
as  previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  27,  p.  654),  ascribed  to  the  presence  of  tannic 
acid.  This  constituent  increases  in  proportion  with  the  age  of  the  oaks,  but 
very  young  oak  wood  is  yet  to  be  tested  in  this  connection. 

Further  germination  studies  with  si>ores  of  Merulius,  0.  Wehmeb  (Ber. 
Deut.  Bot.  Qesell.,  S2  (1914),  No.  4,  pp.  254-256,  pi.  1). — ^In  continuation  of  a 
report  previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  29,  p.  852),  the  author  states  that  in  later 
studies  carried  out  with  apparently  normal  spores  from  pure  cultures  of  M. 
lacrymans  on  favorable  media  germination  did  not  take  place  in  24  days. 

EeONOHIC  ZOOLOGT— EHTOHOLOGT. 

Digest  of  the  game,  fish,  and  forestry  laws,  edited  by  J.  Kalbfus  (Harris- 
hurg.  Pa.:  State,  1915,  pp.  520).— This  handbook  is  divided  into  three  parts 
which  contain  the  text  with  index  of  the  laws  pertaining  to  game,  fish,  and 
forestry! 

Notes  on  mortality  of  young  of  wild  birds  under  natural  nesting  condi* 
tions  and  under  artificial  or  protected  states,  J.  Butleb  (Rpt.  Mich.  Acad. 
Sci.,  15  (1915),  pp.  114-119). — ^This  paper  reports  upon  observations  made  along 
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tlie  Rouge  River,  north  of  Dearborn,  Mich.,  with  a  view  to  noting  the  mortality 
of  bird  life  during  the  nesting  period  under  natural  conditions  and  to  compare 
them  later  with  artificial  or  protected  states,  such  as  in  the  use  of  nesting 
boxes  and  with  their  natural  and  other  enemies  removed. 

Thej  have  led  the  author  to  conclude  that  birds  have  no  infallible  protective 
instincts  and  that  evolution  is  such  a  slow  process  that  a  species  is  liable  to 
diminish  greatly  in  changing  habits  to  meet  new  conditions,  such  as  the  destruc- 
tion of  forests  naturally  impose.  Those  nesting  in  trees  appear,  on  the  whole, 
to  have  a  better  chance  than  the  ground  nesters,  and  those  using  holes  in  trees 
appar^itly  are  better  off  than  those  nesting  outside. 

The  red-winged  blackbird. — ^A  study  in  the  ecology  of  a  cat-tail  marsh, 
A-  A-  Allen  (Abs.  of  Proc,  Linn.  8oc  N.  Y.,  No,  24-25  (1914),  pp.  4^128,  pl8. 
22y  figs.  2;  ahs.  in  Auk,  SI  (1914),  No.  S,  pp.  414,  415). ^A  report  of  biological 
studies  of  Agelaius  phasniceus,  conducted  in  large  part  near  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  The 
first  part  of  the  work  (pp.  48-74)  deals  with  the  environment,  and  the  second 
part  (pp.  74-126)  with  the  life  history  and  ecology. 

''During  the  greater  part  of  the  year  the  red-wing  obtains  its  food  outside 
of  tlie  marsh,  and  that  which  it  does  secure  here,  is  taken,  without  selection, 
from  the  preponderant  forms  as  they  occur  in  succession.  Its  dependence  upon 
the  marsh,  or,  in  other  words,  the  reason  for  its  being  a  marsh  bird,  lies  in  the 
shelter  which  it  or  its  offspring  receives.  ...  It  spends  hardly  more  time 
in  the  marsh  than  is  necessary  to  rear  its  young." 

A  bibliography  of  41  titles  is  appended. 

Sixth  annual  report  of  the  Quebec  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Plants 
from  Insects  and  Fungus  Diseases,  1913-14  {Ann.  Rpt.  Quebec  80c.  Protec. 
Plants  [e<c.],  6  {191S-14),  pp*  85,  figs.  49)- — ^Among  the  papers  presented  in 
this  report  are  the  following :  Insects  and  Disease,  by  W.  Lochhead  (pp.  11-21) ; 
The  Injurious  Flea-beetles  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  by  A.  Gibson  (pp.  25-30) ; 
Insects  of  1013,  by  E.  M.  DuPorte  (pp.  38-43;  Notes  on  the  Life  History  and 
Control  of  the  Bee  Moth  or  Wax  Moth,  by  J.  I.  Beaulne  (pp.  57-5&) ;  etc. 

The  forest  insects  of  central  Europe:  A  text-book  and  handbook,  K. 
E8CHEBICH  {Die  Forstinsekten  Mitteleuropas.  Ein  Lehr-  und  Handhuch.  BerUn, 
1914,  vol.  1,  pp.  XII-i-4SS,  pi.  i,  figs.  248;  rev.  in  Jour.  Econ.  Ent.,  7  {1914), 
Jfo.  4*  PP'  S50-S52). — This  volume  furnishes  a  general  introduction  to  the 
structure  and  life  history  of  insects  and  the  fundamental  principles  of  practical 
forest  entomology.  The  several  chapters  deal  with  their  classification,  mor- 
phology,  internal  anatomy  and  physiology,  reproduction,  economic  importance, 
natural  limitation  of  insect  increase,  prevention  and  control,  etc. 

Entomologrical  notes,  L.  H.  (Soitgh  {Agr.  Jour.  Egypt,  S  {1914),  No.  2,  pp. 
1(^S-106,  pi.  1). — ^The  notes  here  presented  relate  to  Pimpla  rohorator,  a  parasite 
of  the  pink  bollworm  fairly  common  around  Cairo  which  is  thougjht  to 
have  rec^itly  takai  to  preying  on  Gelechia  larvse  in  Egypt;  Crytohlahes 
gnidieUa,  a  small  pyralid  moth  that  has  been  reared  from  cotton  Ik>11s  collected 
at  several  points  in  Egypt;  Epiiestia  cautella,  a  pyralid  known  as  the  Kharga 
Oasis  date  worm,  which  feeds  on  lialf  ripe  dates ;  and  the  pomegranate  butter- 
fly {ViracJiola  {Deudoria>)  Uvia),  the  larva  of  which  damages  pomegranates  and 
also  feeds  on  dates,  sunt  pods,  and  pods  of  Acacia  edgworthi. 

Common  insects  of  the  garden,  C.  P.  Gillette  {Colorado  Bta.  Bui.  199 
{1914)  f  PP'  4(M^)-~^rbis  bulletin  contains  descriptions  of  the  more  common 
garden  insects,  together  with  suggestions  for  their  control. 

An  efficient  and  practicable  method  for  controlling  melon  lice,  C.  E.  Dubst 
{IlUnais  8ta.  Bui.  174  {1914)*  PP-  921-SS4,  figs.  <5).— In  tests  by  the  station  of 
the  more  important  insecticides  during  a  period  of  12  years  none  has  given  as 
satisfactory  results  as  blackleaf  40,  work  with  which  has  covered  3  years. 
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It  has  been  found  that  the  melon  aphldid  can  be  controlled  by  applications  of 
this  insecticide  made  with  a  barrel  pump,  equipped  with  a  lead  of  hose,  bamboo 
rod,  and  nozzle  with  bent  shank  and  fine  cap.  At  a  strength  of  1 :  250  it  will  not 
injure  melon  foliage.  A  strength  of  1 :  500  or  600  is  as  etrective  against  tbe 
aphldid  and  is  recommended  particularly  when  quick  results  are  desired,  wbile 
a  1 : 1,000  solution  is  practically  as  eflBcient  and  is  recommended  for  use  in  com- 
mercial operations 

"  With  proper  equipment  and  thorough  application,  it  is  possible  to  kill  prac- 
tically every  melon  louse  on  the  vines.  The  material  appears  to  be  so  destruc- 
tive to  the  lice  that  the  finest  mist,  coming  in  contact  with  their  bodies,  is 
capable  of  killing  them.  When  the  vines  are  of  medium  size,  about  200  gal.  of 
solution  are  required  for  spraying  an  acre  of  'rowed*  melons.  Allowing  a 
1 : 1,000  solution,  the  blackleaf  40  for  this  amount  would  cost  |2.50. 

"Whale-oil  soap  and  tobacco  decoction  are  fairly  efflci^it  for  controlling 
melon  lice  if  applied  repeatedly,  but  do  not  compare  with  blackleaf  40  in  effec- 
tiveness or  in  the  ease  with  which  they  may  l>e  prepared.  In  the  tests  at  this 
station,  fumigation  with  carbon  bisulphid  did  not  prove  to  be  an  efficient  or 
practicable  method  of  controlling  attacks  of  melon  lice.  Kerosene  emulsion  can 
not  be  used  with  safety  for  spraying  muskmelons  and  cucumbers.  Homemade 
lime-sulphur  solution  injures  melon  foliage  whoi  used  as  weak  as  1:40,  and 
does  not  control  the  lice  when  used  as  strong  as  1 :  20." 

An  experiment  on  killing  tree  scale  by  poisoning  the  sap  of  the  tree,  F. 
Sanford  (Science,  n.  ser.,  40  (1914),  No.  10S2,  pp.  519,  520).— It  is  stated  that 
the  cottony  cushion  scale  on  a  12-year-old  Spanish  broom  tree,  4  in.  Id  diameter, 
was  destroyed  by  the  author  in  February  by  boring  a  |-in.  hole  to  a  depth  of  3 
in.  in  the  trunk  and  filling  it  with  potassium  cyanid.  A  similar  hole  bored  in 
an  old  peach  tree  and  filled  with  potassium  cyanid  seemed  to  increase  its  vigor. 

The  Great  Basin  tent  caterpillar  in  California,  E.  C.  Van  Dyke  {Mo.  Bui. 
Com.  Hort.  Cat.,  S  {1914),  No.  9,  pp.  551-^55,  figs.  S). — ^During  the  summer  of 
1914  caterpillars  of  Malacosoma  fragUis  were  found  in  enormous  numbers  in 
the  territory  about  Mt  Shasta.  The  extensive  brush  areas  found  on  the  south- 
ern and  eastern  slopes  and  to  the  northeast  of  the  mountain  were  throughout 
much  of  their  territory  completely  defoliated,  and  presented  a  brown  and  seared 
appearance.  The  food  plants  consisted  primarily  of  the  thick  or  broad-leaved 
Ceanothus  {Ceanothus  velutinus)^  or  snow-bush,  and  (7.  cordulatus.  The  so- 
called  "squaw  carpet"  (0.  prostratus),  wild  cherry,  willow,  and  many  culti- 
vated plants,  including  the  apple,  are  also  attacked  by  this  insect 

Seasonal  variation  in  the  common  boUworm  (Earias  insulana),  G.  Stobet 
{Agr.  Jour.  Egypt,  S  {1914),  No.  2,  pp.  99-102,  pU.  2).— A  colored  plate  illus- 
trating a  series  of  16  adults  which  show  the  natural  variation  of  the  species 
is  presented. 

Methods  for  the  destruction  of  the  pink  boUworm  (Gelechia  gossypiella) 
in  cotton  seed,  L.  H.  GouoH  and  G.  Storey  {Agr.  Jour.  Egypt,  S  {1914),  No.  2, 
pp.  7S-^5,  fig.  1). — ^The  authors  describe  experiments  conducted  with  mechanical 
and  chemical  means  for  destroying  the  pink  bollworm  in  cotton. 

The  different  methods  that  have  been  found  effective  and  commercially  api^- 
cable  are  (1)  hot-air  treatment,  consisting  of  exposure  of  the  seed  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  between  75  and  94**  C.  for  ten  minutes,  which  did  not  affect  Its  germina- 
tion in  any  way;  (2)  treatment  by  poisonous  gases,  including  carbon  bisulphid, 
hydrocyanic  acid  gas,  and  sulphur  dioxld;  and  (3)  treatment  by  soaking  in 
cyllin  solution  1 : 1,000  for  24  hours.  The  first  two  methods  can  be  employed  on 
a  large  scale  at  the  time  of  ginning,  the  third  only  immediately  before  sowing. 
Treatment  is  not  possible  when  the  seed  is  in  the  sacks. 
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The  snerar  beet  webworm,  J.  R.  Paskeb  {Montana  8ta.  Ore,  42  (1914),  pp. 
7SS6^  figs.  6).— 'A  concise  account  of  Loxostege  stidicalia  and  means  for  its 
eontroL 

The  army  worm  (Heliophila  onipuncta),  H.  T.  Febnalo  (Mass.  Bd.  Agr. 
Cira,  tt  (1914),  PP'  l^f  P^-  1*  fiff^-  ^)- — ^  summarized  account  of  the  occurrence 
of  this  army  worm,  its  life  history  and  habits,  and  remedial  and  control  meas- 
ures. It  was  particularly  abundant  in  Massachusetts  in  1914,  especially  in  the 
soathem  part  of  Plymouth  County  and  in  Barnstable,  Dukes,  and  Nantucket 
counties,  reports  of  its  injury  having  been  received  mainly  from  points  south 
of  Boston  and  east  of  Mansfield. 

The  biology  of  the  North  American  crane  flies  (npoUdao,  Biptera),  I  and 
H  (Jour.  Ent.  and  Zooh,  6  (1914)  f  ^os.  i,  pp.  12S4,  pU.  S;  5,  pp,  105-118, 
pl«.  2). — Biological  and  systematic  studies  of  Eriocera  longicomia,  E,  spinoaa, 
and  E.  fiUtonensis,  are  reported  by  C.  P.  Alexander  and  J.  T.  Lloyd  In  part  1  of 
this  article,  and  of  lAogma  nodicomis,  by  C.  P.  Alexander  in  part  2. 

Omb  eradication,  B.  H.  Ransom  (Nat.  Assoc,  Tanners,  Tanners  Work,  No. 
S  (1918),  pp.  40). — ^A  paper  on  the  ox  warble  and  its  eradication  read  before  the 
National  Association  of  Tanners  at  their  annual  meeting,  held  at  Chicago,  on 
October  31,  1913. 

Investigations  of  the  life  history  of  Hypoderma  bovis  and  means  for 
controlling  it,  A.  Lucet  (Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  {Paris],  158  (1914),  No.  IS, 
pp.  968-970;  ahs.  in  Intemat.  Inst.  Agr.  {Romel,  Mo.  Bui.  Agr.  Intel,  and 
Plant  Diseases,  5  (1914),  No.  6,  p.  776). — ^A  report  of  further  investigations  of 
the  biol<«y  of  the  ox  warble  (E.  S.  R.,  31,  p.  85). 

The  number  of  eggs  found  In  the  bodies  of  four  females  ranged  from  343 
to  386.  Quite  satisfactory  results  in  the  destruction  of  warbles  beneath  the 
skin  have  been  obtained  through  the  use  of  tincture  of  iodin,  pure  or  diluted 
(Gram*8  solution).  The  injection  of  0.6  and  1  cc.  of  tincture  of  iodin  into  81 
swellings  in  two  oxen  destroyed  all  the  warbles  and  their  absorption  followed. 
Belative  attractiveness  of  vegetable,  animal,  and  petroleum  oils  for  the 
Mediterranean  fruit  fly  (Ceratitis  capitata),  H.  H.  P.  and  H.  C.  Severin 
(Jour.  N.  T.  Ent.  8oc.,  22  (1914) *  No.  S,  pp.  240-248,  fig.  i).— The  authors 
report  upon  investigations  carried  on  in  which  the  attractiveness  of  various  oils 
was  tested,  including  the  vegetable  oils  (citronella,  turpentine,  and  coconut) ; 
animal  oils  (whale  and  fish) ;  naphtha  distillate  (benzin  and  gasoline) ;  burn- 
ing oil  distillate  (kerosene,  etc.) ;  and  lubricating  oil  distillate,  crude  petro- 
leum, etc. 

The  results  are  presented  in  tabular  form.  They  indicate  that  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  Mediterranean  fruit  fly  to  these  oils  was  confined  almost  entirely 
to  the  male  sex.  "Female  flies  were  present  in  these  orchards  because  hun- 
dreds were  caught  by  sweeping  with  an  insect  net  among  the  fruit  trees.  Trap- 
ping the  pest  with  kerosene  was  carried  on  for  a  period  of  eight  months  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  in  connection  with  other  experiments  and  the  results  show 
that  of  every  1,000  fruit  flies  captured  only  three  on  an  average  were  females, 
the  remainder  being  males.** 
See  also  previous  notes  (E.  S.  R.,  29,  pp.  257,  656). 

The  apple  maggot,  W.  0.  O^Kane  (New  Hampshire  8ta.  Bui.  171  (1914),  pp. 
$-120,  pis.  8,  figs.  9). — ^This  is  a  report  of  studies  of  the  apple  maggot  or  rail- 
road worm  (Rhagoletis  pomoneUa)  that  were  started  during  the  summer  of 
1009  and  have  been  carried  on  by  the  author  during  a  period  of  four  years. 
Preliminary  accounts  have  been  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  662). 

Following  a  brief  introduction,  the  author  reviews  the  early  history  of  the 
pest.    He  considers  it  probable  that  the  apple  maggot  is  a  native  American 
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species,  with  one  or  more  species  of  Cratsgus  as  its  original  food.  In  addition 
to  the  apple,  it  may  attack  hybrid  crab  apples,  haws  {CratiBgut  sp.)*  bnckle- 
berries,  and  blu^erries. 

It  is  shown  that  its  preset  known  distribution  approximates  in  general  the 
limits  of  the  eastern  or  hnmld  part  of  the  Transition  Life  Zone;  in  otber  words, 
the  so-called  Alleghanian  Zone.  It  reaches  its  greatest  abundance  and  de- 
structlveness  in  Maine,  in  New  Hampshire,  parts  of  Vermont,  in  Massachusetts, 
parts  of  Connecticut,  and  New  York,  with  an  additional  wide,  though  scattering, 
distribution  in  Ontario,  Michigan,  and  Pennsylyania.  It  is  also  present  in 
Canada— in  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswiclc,  and  Qudl)ec.  An  account  given  of  its 
occurrence  in  the  United  States  is  based  upon  correspondence  with  state  and 
station  entomologists. 

Its  economic  status  in  New  Hampshire  is  next  dealt  with  at  some  length  in 
connection  with  a  questionnaire  in  which  210  replies  were  received  from  fruit 
growers  who  represented  practically  all  sections  of  the  southern  two-thirds  of 
the  State.  The  factors  Influencing  comparative  infestation  are  season  of  ripen- 
ing, aroma,  and  thickness  of  skin ;  location  Is  an  indirect  factor.  Of  twelve  va- 
rieties of  which  the  most  reports  relating  to  Infestation  were  received,  six  were 
summer  or  fall  fruit,  and  of  these,  five  varieties,  namely,  the  Porter,  August 
Sweet,  Pound  Sweet,  Hubbardston,  and  Early  Harvest,  are  notoriously  severely 
attacked. 

life  history  studies  based  upon  the  work  at  one  or  more  of  three  places  in 
the  vicinity  of  Durham  are  reported.    They  deal  with  the  dates  of  emerg^ice 
of  the  adult.  Influence  of  temperature  and  moisture  on  rate  of  emergence,  ovipo- 
sition,  choice  of  varieties  for  egg  laying,  number  of  egg  punctures  per  apple, 
period  during  which  eggs  are  laid,  length  of  the  life  of  the  female,  dispersion 
habits  of  the  adults,  etc.    The  studies  have  failed  to  give  evidence  of  the  occur- 
rence of  a  second  brood  In  the  State.    The  emerg^ice  of  the  adults  begins  the 
last  of  June  or  the  flrst  week  of  July,  is  at  its  maximum  in  the  second  and  third 
weeks  of  July,  and  Is  practically  at  an  end  by  the  middle  of  August    Oviposi- 
tion  may  begin  in  less  than  a  week  after  emergence,  commencing  the  first  or 
second  week  of  July  and  proceeding  until  the  latter  part  of  September.    From 
five  to  seven  days  are  passed  in  the  egg  stage.    The  larval  stage  may  be  passed 
in  30  days  or  less,  or  may  be  greatly  prolonged.    The  duration  of  the  pupal 
stage  is  widely  variable,  the  species  exhibiting  both  a  1-year  and  a  '2-year  life 
cycle.    In  the  1-year  cycle  the  pupal  stage  occupies  approximately  300  day&    A 
proportion  of  the  early  as  well  as  the  late-maturing  larv»  may  require  an  extra 
year  for  the  pupal  stage.    Technical  descriptions  of  the  several  stages  are  in- 
cluded. 

Under  control  measures  the  author  discusses  poison  bait  spraying,  relation 
of  codling  moth  sprays,  and  poison  trap  pans  as  measures  directed  against  the 
adults ;  control  by  picking  up  drops  and  the  use  of  live  stock  to  keep  the  drops 
cleaned  up  as  measures  directed  against  the  larv» ;  and  the  use  of  poultry,  use 
of  chemicals  in  the  soil,  burying  pupse  by  plowing,  compacting  the  surface  soil, 
and  cultivating  the  soil  as  measures  directed  against  the  pups.  "  Poison  bait 
sprasrs,  in  three  years'  extended  trials  in  New  Hampshire,  have  entirely  failed 
to  insure  satisfactory  protection  of  fruit  from  attack  by  the  maggot  With 
five  or  more  applications  the  apples  often  show  abundant  egg  puncture&  Bven 
with  ten  applications  the  fruit  may  be  worthless.  The  adults  are  not  materially 
attracted  to  the  bait,  as  so  fbr  devised,  and  are  not  poisoned  in  sufficient  num- 
bers to  render  the  treatment  a  definite  benefit  in  the  absence  of  other  measures 
of  control."  "  Emergence  of  adults  can  not  be  prevented  by  burying  the  pop® 
by  plowing,  or  by  cultivating  the  soil ;  and  probably  not  by  compacting  the  sur- 
face." 
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It  is  recommeDded  that  in  the  control  of  the  apple  maggot  attention  be 
directed  especiallly  toward  infested  early  yarieties  of  apples.  It  Is  pointed  out 
that  the  life  economy  of  the  maggot  is  essentially  adapted  to  early  tyi)es  of 
fmit,  the  larva  requiring  a  mellow  pulp  to  reach  maturity.  This  is  readily 
afailable  in  the  drops  of  soft,  summer  varieties,  while  winter  fruit,  especially 
the  hard,  late-maturing  type,  is  not  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  maggot  Mid- 
summer drops  of  such  fruit  are  likely  to  mellow  sufficiently  for  the  purposes  of 
the  larva,  but  in  general  few  of  the  maggots  that  may  be  in  winter  fruit  are 
likely  to  reach  maturity.  Infestation  of  such  fruit  is  often  due  to  flies  from 
neglected  earlier  varieties  nearby.  In  any  fruit  the  very  early  drops,  falling 
in  June,  offer  no  danger.  Drops  that  fall  after  the  end  of  September  are  not 
apt  to  mellow  sufficiently  for  the  maturity  of  the  larvse,  the  critical  time  being 
limited  to  the  two  months  period,  from  mid  July  to  mid  September.  The  pre- 
vention of  infested  fruit  from  decaying  on  the  ground  Is  the  most  important 
step  and  is  an  efficient  check;  in  fact,  it  is  the  only  known  measure  that  in 
itself  is  definitely  effective.  This  end  may  be  accomplished  by  picking  the 
infested  fruit  before  It  ripens  sufficiently  to  fall,  by  collecting  the  drops  by 
lumd,  or  by  maldng  use  of  live  stock  to  gather  up  the  drops. 

"The  frequency  with  which  the  drops  should  be  collected  depends  on  the 
variety  of  apple.  With  the  earliest  and  softest  of  summer  fruit,  drops  should 
be  collected  twice  a  week.  This  applies  to  apples  of  the  type  of  Early  Harvest 
With  early  varieties  of  somewhat  firmer  flesh,  such  as  Red  Astrachan  or 
Sops-of-Wlne,  once  a  week  is  sufficient  This  also  applies  to  the  softer  fall 
ap^es,  such  as  the  Porter.  Later  varieties  may  safely  be  collected  once  in 
two  weeks,  or  longer  with  hard,  winter  fruit.  With  this  schedule  very  few 
laaggots  in  the  apples  will  be  able  to  leave  the  fruit  and  enter  the  soil  for 
pupation.  A  reasonable  rule  to  follow,  whatever  the  variety,  is  not  to  permit 
Infested  apples  to  grow  mellow  or  soft  on  the  ground.  .  .  . 

**Any  apples  trees  worth  the  space  they  occupy  should  be  sprayed.  The 
ordinary  spraying  for  codling  moth  and  for  apple  diseases  is  of  indirect  help 
in  efforts  toward  control  of  the  maggot  because  such  spraying  tends  to  reduce 
dropping  of  the  fruit  Wild  apple  trees  in  the  vicinity  of  the  orchard  should 
be  grafted  over  to  fruit  of  value  or  cut  down.  Usually  they  are  infested  with 
tlie  maggot,  as  well  as  other  apple  pests,  and  their  presence  is  a  source  of  con- 
stant danger.  The  possible  complication  that  may  be  offered  by  adjacent  blue- 
berries attacked  by  the  apple  maggot  remains  to  l>e  worked  out  If  such  fruit 
Is  found  infested  close  by,  it  should  be  removed  and  destroyed.  ...  If  winter 
^it  shows  attack  by  the  maggot  on  picking  it  should  be  disposed  of  promptly, 
or  placed  immediately  in  cold  storage.  Sent  at  once  to  cold  storage  it  may  be 
expected  to  keep  fairly  well.  In  no  case  should  such  apples  be  allowed  to 
wnrnin  in  the  orchard  or  bam  for  a  period  after  picking.  Such  practice  is 
likely  to  result  in  rapid  deterioration  of  the  fruit." 
A  bibliography  of  66  titles  is  appended. 

Larch  killed  by  a  longicom  beetle,  B.  B.  Osmaston  {Quart,  Jour.  Forestry, 
8  (1914),  No,  4,  pp.  271-^9,  fig  1). — Tetropium  gahrieli  crdwshayi,  which  does 
not  appear  to  have  attracted  the  notice  of  foresters  up  to  the  present  time, 
bag  recently  been  found  to  be  the  source  of  considerable  damage  in  larch  woods 
in  several  localities  in  England. 

The  eggs  are  deposited  in  crevices  in  the  bark  of  sickly  larch  trees  of  from 
About  6  in.  In  diameter  upward.  The  eggs  are  laid  in  June  and  hatch  in  about 
two  weeks.  During  July  and  August  the  larva  devours  the  soft  bast  and  cam- 
bium layers,  penetrating  2  in.  or  so  into  the  wood  before  forming  its  pupal 
cell,  where  it  lies  until  early  in  April  when  it  pupates  flnally,  emerging  as  an 
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adult  in  May.    The  tree  Is  quickly  killed  and  some  damage  done  to  the  outer- 
layers  of  the  wood,  but  chiefly  to  the  sapwood. 

Otiorhynchas  sulcatus  on  the  Island  of  OUron,  J.  Fettaud  {Bui,  80a, 
ttudes  et  Vulg.  Zool.  Agn,  IS  (1914),  yoit,  i,  pp.  7-i|.  fig9.  3;  2,  pp.  21-25;  4, 
pp.  53-^5;  ab9.  in  Rev.  Appl.  Ent.,  2  (1914),  Ser.  A,  Noa.  |,  pp.  229,  230;  6,  pp. 
360,  361). — ^This  article  deals  with  O.  iulcatua,  its  natural  enemies,  and  remedial 
measures.  It  is  a  vineyard  pest  that  was  first  observed  on  the  island  four  years 
ago  and  has  since  spread  in  all  directions  The  larva  attacks  the  roots  and  the 
adult  damages  the  vines  by  attacking  the  shoots  and  arresting  their  develop- 
ment. Collection  by  hand  at  night  from  Edielter  traps  is  considered  the  simplest 
method  of  combating  them. 

The  alfalfa  weevil  (Phytonomus  posticus),  W.  O.  Ellis  iW<i9hington  8ta. 
Popular  Bui.  10  {1914) f  PP-  4f  fiff*.  4)- — A  brief  descriptive  account  of  this  pest 
and  of  control  measures. 

On  Eurytoma  amygdalis  which  injuries  plums  and  apricots  in  the  0oveni- 
ment  of  Astrakhan,  V.  N.  Rodzla^nko  {Ahs.  in  Rev.  Appl.  Ent.,  2  (1914),  Sen 
A,  No.  6,  pp.  348,  349). — ^An  account  of  the  biology  of  this  chalcidid  and  the 
injury  which  it  causes. 

The  eggs  are  deposited  in  the  young  fruit  and  the  larva  lives  inside  the  stone, 
feeding  on  the  unripened  kernel,  which  it  usually  destroys.  The  attacked  fruits 
fall  ofF,  either  when  still  green  or  not  half  mature,  though  some  may  ripen  and 
can  not  be  distinguished  from  healthy  fruits. 

As  remedies  the  collection  and  destruction  of  prematurely  fallen  fruits  and 
the  prevention  of  ovlposition  are  recommended.  The  collection  of  Immature 
fruit  alone,  however,  can  not  be  considered  adequate  as  the  larvse  sometimes 
inhabit  mature  fruits. 

Descriptio^  of  two  braconids  parasitic  on  Earias,  G.  0.  Dudgeon  and  L.  H. 
GouGH  (Agr.  Jour.  Egypt,  3  (1914),  ^0.  2,  pp.  108-110,  pis.  2).'-Rhogas 
kitcheneri  and  R.  lefroyi,  two  parasites  of  the  Egyptian  boUworm,  the  former 
also  parasitic  on  the  date  worm  (Epheatia  cautella),  are  described. 

The  common  red  spider  or  spider  mite,  H.  E.  Ewing  (Oregon  8ta.  Bui.  121 
(1914),  pp.  3-^5,  pi.  1,  flg8.  38). — ^This  is  a  monographic  account  of  the  common 
red  spider  or  spider  mite  whi<±  the  author  shows  to  be  ^eclficolly  identical 
with  the  common  European  form  (Tetranychus  telcuriua).  It  is  shown  that 
T.  telarius,  T.  himaculatus,  and  T.  glovcri  should  be  regarded  as  synonymous 
and  that  T.  aexmaculatus  should  be  considered  as  only  a  variety  of  T.  telarius 
since  it  apparently  differs  from  the  latter,  not  structurally,  but  only  in  size  and 
to  some  extent  in  color  and  habits.  Through  the  employment  of  the  characters 
of  the  male  genital  armature  the  author  has  also  demonstrated  that  two  a^a- 
rate  species,  which  have  been  considered  in  the  past  as  synonymous  with  the 
common  spider  mite,  occur  in  the  Western  States,  namely,  T.  flatus  and  7*. 
toeldoni. 

In  reporting  life  history  studies  of  the  species  reference  is  made  to  the  obser- 
vations of  Perkins  in  Vermont  (E.  S.  R.,  9,  p.  859),  Morgan  in  Louisiana  (E.  8. 
R.,  9,  p.  1065),  WorsOiam  in  Georgia  (E.  S.  R.,  215,  p.  562),  McGregor  in  South 
OaroUna  (E.  S.  R.,  27,  p.  264),  and  Parker  In  California  (E.  S.  R.,  29,  p.  261). 

Sixty-three  eggs,  deposited  between  October  7  and  25,  was  the  largest  number 
obtained  from  three  mites  under  observation  in  October,  although  Worsham  has 
recorded  94  as  having  been  deposited  by  a  single  female.  The  species  reproduces 
parthenogenetically,  but  the  progeny  of  the  virgin  females  are  always  of  the 
male  sex.  In  observations  of  the  incubation  period  of  the  egg  8  days  was  found 
to  be  the  maximum,  3  days  the  minimum,  and  5ff  days  the  average.  The  larval 
stage  covers  an  average  active  period  of  2}  days  and  a  quiescent  period  of  1} 
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days.  The  larva  apparently  does  not  spin  a  web,  but  wUl  be  found  on  webs  spun 
by  the  adults.  Tbe  time  passed  in  the  first  nymphal  stage  (protonsrmph)  aver- 
afed  3}  days  during  the  last  of  September  and  e&rly  October,  it  being  divided 
into  an  active  feeding  and  a  quiescent  period.  The  protonymphs  are  active  feed- 
ert  and  their  habits  are  similar  to  those  of  the  larva.  During  early  October 
tbe  second  nymphal  stage  (deutonymph)  averaged  31  days.  The  deutonymphs 
have  the  ability  to  spin  webs  and  pass  an  active  and  a  quiescent  period.  .  The 
average  preoviposition  period  is  Sf  days,  while  the  average  obtained  for  the 
entire  adult  stage  during  early  Octot)er  was  211  days. 

Kotes  on  the  general  biology  of  the  spider  mite  which  follow  deal  with  the 
spinning  inrocess  and  use  of  the  w^,  average  length  of  life  period,  embryonic 
development,  molting  process,  parthenogenesis,  sex  ratios,  time  and  method  of 
copulation,  and  methods  of  dispersion.  A  somewhat  extended  discussion  of 
color  pigments  and  color  variation  is  presented  in  which  it  is  shown  that  casual 
observations  have  been  very  misleading  in  regard  to  color  variations.  The 
tuthor  has  obtained  all  the  common  color  variations  among  the  first  and  second 
gmeratlon  descendants  of  a  single  f^Bmale.  Five  of  these  individuals  are  repre- 
sented in  colors. 

In  reporting  studies  of  the  distribution  of  the  spider  mite  tables  are  presented 
which  show  its  host  and  geographical  distribution  in  the  United  States.  The 
species  has  at  present  almost  a  world-wide  distribution.  Among  the  regions  in 
the  United  States  that  are  probably  free  from  general  Infestation,  the  author 
mentions  the  Great  Plains  region  between  the  Rocl^  Mountains  and  the  eastern 
pert  of  the  Dakotas,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas.  This  region  is 
chiefly  occupied  either  by  native  grasses  or  by  field  crops  that  are  not  known  to 
be  hosts  of  the  red  spider.  A  list  is  presented  which  shows  that  the  plants  that 
have  been  most  frequently  reported  as  attacked  in  this  country  are,  in  order  of 
tbe  number  of  records  obtained  for  each,  as  follows :  Rose,  hops,  beans,  violet, 
cotton,  strawberry,  and  tomato. 

The  injury  due  to  the  si^der  mite  is  caused  by  its  puncturing  the  tissues  of 
the  leaves  from  the  underside  and  withdrawing  the  liquid  contents  of  the  leaf 
cell&  Following  the  primary  injury  there  is  a  change  of  color  in  those  parts  of 
the  leaves  most  severely  injured,  the  change  usually  being  simply  a  paling  effect, 
but  there  may  be  some  reddening  of  the  leaves,  the  leaves  finally  shrivelling 
and  dying. 

AiM»ig  the  more  important  natural  enemies  mentioned  are  an  acarid  (Seius 
pomi),  which  in  Oregon  is  perhaps  the  most  efl!lcient  of  any  of  the  natural 
eneiaies  of  the  red  spider;  a  predaceous  thysanopteran  (Scolothrips  aexmacu- 
Imiiuy;  the  insidioas  flower  bog  (TripMeps  imidiosns};  a  neurc^teran  (Coitr 
ventzie  hmgeni) ;  two  lacewings  (HemeroMus  pmdficus  and  Chrysopa  calif  or- 
uteo);  ft  eecldomyiid  {Arihrocnodax  occideni^Hs) ,  the  larva  of  which  is  pre- 
daceom,  which  Is  one  of  the  most  important  enemies  and  perhaps  the  most 
ihOOj  distributed  of  all;  a  rove  beetle  {Oliffota  oviformis)  which  occurs  In 
citrus  districts  of  southern  Oalifomia;  and  several  coccinellids,  namely,  Bte- 
tkwus  pMpes,  S.  punctum,  Scpmrnta  nanuSj  and  8,  marginieolHs,  A  number  of 
other  probable  enemies  are  noted. 

OMitFol  measures  are  dealt  wrth  at  l«>gth.  Under  cultural  methods,  the 
aathor  diseosses  clean  nature,  removal  of  hifested  plants,  pruning  and  stripping 
of  leaves,  trap  crops,  time  of  planting,  rotation  of  crops,  etc.  Fumigation, 
banding;  and  spraying  are  then  taken  up.  It  is  pointed  out  that  preventive 
measures  are  more  important  and  practical  than  remedial  measures.  The  im- 
portance of  the  destruction  of  useless  host  plants,  especially  those  which  remain 
grtoi  diviiig  the  winter,  is  emi^sized.    Clean  culture  is  the  most  important 
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/* 
procedure  with  field  and  truck  crops  and  usually  will  prevent  serious  infesta- 
tion, although  there  are  some  exceptions  to  the  rule. 

"  Crop  rotation  promises  to  be  a  good  procedure  in  certain  Instances,  although 
much  care  should  be  exercised  in  selecting  a  crop  that  either  matures  early  in 
the  season  before  serious  mite  attacks  or  is  quite  resistant  to  the  mites.     Trap 
crops,  banding,  and  Irrigation  are  of  questionable  value.     Fumigation  is  not 
effective.    This  appears  to  be  due  to  a  general  resistance  of  arachnids  to  poison- 
ous gases  which  is  correlated  with  the  difference  in  their  system  of  respiration, 
from  that  of  Insects  and  some  of  the  other  arthropods.     Spraying  in  general, 
while  it  will  kill  a  large  percentage  of  the  mites  if  properly  done,  will  not  give 
as  satisfactory  results  as  it  will  with  most  insects.    It  is  especially  troublesome 
as  it  must  be  done  in  the  heat  of  the  summer,  and  is  expensive  since  two  appli- 
cations must  be  made.    Dry  sulphur  has  a  very  limited  use  on  account  of  de- 
pendency upon  weather  conditions  for  effectiveness.     Nicotin  and    emulsion 
sprays  are  preferable  to  the  sulphur  and  lime-sulphur  sprays.    The  latter  are 
at  times  of  questionable  value.    Adhe^ve  sprays  will  not  always  give  success ; 
they  probably  are  ^ectlve  under  certain  local  conditions.    The  free  use  of  water 
as  a  spray  is  to  be  recommended,  as  it  knoclLS  many  mites  from  the  leaves,  so 
injuring  them  that  they  do  not  return;  it  lowers  the  temperature  and  in  this 
manner  reduces  the  rate  of  reproduction  among  the  mites ;  it  checks  migrations ; 
and  finally,  it  favors  the  multiplication  of  predaceous  mite  enemies.    The  paint- 
ing of  suli^ur  on  the  steam  pipes  in  greenhouses,  and  the  throwing  of  handfuls 
of  sulphur  in  the  crotches  of  trees,  although  both  are  practices  time  honored 
and  entrenched  by  custom,  should  not  be  followed.    They  are  useless  and  ex- 
pensive and  give  no  relief  from  mite  attacks." 

A  bibliography  of  61  titles  is  appended. 

[Spraying  tests  of  insecticides  upon  potatoes],  J.  W.  Inge  {North  Dakota 
8ia.  Spec,  Bui,,  3  (1914),  No,  S,  pp.  i47-i5i).— This  is  a  report  of  a  pr^iminary 
series  of  potato  spraying  tests  with  Insecticides,  fungicides,  and  *'  stlcker&" 
There  were  150  small  plats  of  potatoes  under  observation,  all  sprays  being 
applied  four  times,  about  two  weeks  intervening  between  sprayings  during  the 
season.  The  results  are  dealt  with  under  the  headings  of  (1)  adhesiveness, 
(2)  effect  upon  the  plant,  (3)  effect  upon  Insects,  (4)  effect  upon  blight,  (5) 
effect  upon  maturity,  and  (6)  effect  upon  yield. 

"  Lead  arsenate  and  zinc  arsenite  were  shown  to  be  greatly  superior  to  Paris 
green  in  the  power  of  adhering  upon  the  plant  There  was  also  an  apparent 
increase  in  sticking  power  produced  by  the  addition  of  soap  and  glue  and  the 
carbonates  of  either  iron,  lead,  or  zinc.  Even  slaked  lime  and  fiour  seems  to 
increase  the  adhesive  property  of  sprays.  ...  It  was  shown  in  a  very  striking 
manner  that  sulphur  sprays  are  not  satisfactory  for  potatoes.  In  every  case 
where  lime-sulphur,  '  soluble  sulphur,'  and  '  sulfoclde '  were  used  in  combination 
with  the  arsenlcals,  the  foliage  was  badly  burned  at  every  application  and  the 
plants  never  fully  recovered.  The  sulphur  compounds  with  Paris  green  seemed 
to  be  even  more  caustic  in  their  action  upon  the  plants  than  with  the  lead 
arsenate.  .  .  .  With  a  few  exceptions  the  beetles  invariably  avoided  the  ar- 
senical sprayed  plants  and  the  slugs  which  started  to  work  upon  the  vines  were 
very  few  in  number  and  quickly  killed.  From  the  tabulated  data  it  would  seem 
that  certain  fungicides,  as  lime-sulphur,  and  the  carbonates  and  hydroxlds  of 
zinc,  copper  and  manganese,  exerted  a  repressive  action  upon  the  slugs.  .  .  • 
The  combination  of  arsenlcals  and  fungicides  seemed  to  be  quite  effective  in 
prolonging  the  life  of  the  vines." 

Preparation  of  nicotin  extracts  on  the  farm,  W.  B.  Bllett  and  J.  T. 
GwssoM  (Virginia  8ta.  Bui.  208  (191k),  pp.  3-16,  fig.  i).— The  investigations 
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licre  reported  were  made  with  a  view  to  discovering  whether  the  home  prepara- 
tion of  nlcotin  sprays  is  practicable.  A  study  made  of  the  analvtical  methods 
is  also  briefly  reported  upon. 

In  analyses  made  of  tobacco  leaves,  stems,  and  sweepings  it  was  found  that 
the  nlcotin  content  of  stems  did  not  fall  below  0.48  per  cent  and  was  not  above 
0.600  per  cent.  Analyses  of  leaves  of  Virginia  tobaccos  gave  a  variation  of 
from  2.47  to  5.63  per  cent  nlcotin.  Analyses  made  of  seven  different  nlcotin 
preparations  are  also  reported.  The  results  of  laboratory  work  showhag  the 
results  of  different  methods  of  extraction  follow  ; 

"It  was  found  that  by  soaking  the  material  overnight  70  per  cent  of  the 
nlcotin  of  sweepings  was  extracted,  while  by  soaking  overnight  and  bringing  to 
boiling,  78  per  cent  was  extracted.  However,  the  yield  of  juice  was  diminished 
by  cooking,  so  that  by  heating  to  boiling,  cooling,  and  straining,  only  68  per 
cent  of  the  nlcotin  was  available.  Practically  the  same  results  were  obtained 
with  stems  as  with  sweepings.  The  stems  would  take  up  about  25  per  cent  of 
the  water  added  to  make  the  extract,  and  this  diminishes  the  yield  accord- 
ingly. ...  It  was  found  that  by  soaking  24  hours,  78  per  cent  of  the  total 
nlcotin  was  extracted,  and  that  from  50  gal.  of  water  used  38}  gal.  of  juice 
were  obtained.  .  .  . 

"At  current  prices  for  tobacco  stems,  sweepings,  and  damaged  tobacco,  nlcotin 
extracts  can  be  made  on  the  farm  more  economically  than  they  can  be  pur- 
chased. The  chief  dlfllculty  is  the  impossibility  (without  chemical  analysis, 
which  is  impracticable  on  the  farm)  of  standardizing  the  extract,  that  is, 
always  making  It  at  a  certain  definite  strength  or  percentage  of  nlcotin,  since 
the  nicothi  cont^it  of  tobacco  varies  according  to  the  variety,  soil,  method  of 
curing,  and  other  factors.  The  experiments  show,  however,  that  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  tobacco  decoctions  can  be  made  on  the  farm  that  are  near  enough 
to  the  desired  strength,  since  an  excess  of  nlcotin  in  the  spray  does  not  injure 
the  plants.  .  .  .  Laboratory  experiments  showed  that  the  home  prepared  to- 
bacco decoctions  gave  equally  good  results  for  killing  plant  lice  as  the  proprie- 
tary extracts.  .  .  .  When  tobacco  stems  cost  $20  per  ton,  a  homemade  tobacco 
^ray  for  aphis  will  cost  about  $1  per  100  gal.,  as  compared  with  $1.20  for  black- 
leaf  40,  and  the  stems  are  worth  about  $10  per  ton  for  fertilizer  after  their 
nlcotin  is  extracted,  shice  they  still  contain  all  the  phosphoric  acid  and  most 
of  the  potash  originally  present." 

POODS— HUMAN  NTTTEITION. 

Minnesota  wheat  investigations. — Series  m,  composition  and  quality  of 
spring  and  winter  wheats,  crops  of  1912  and  1913,  C.  H.  Bailey  (Minnesota 
8ta,  Bui  US  (1914),  pp.  58,  figs,  S). — This  bulletin  reports  the  results  of  Inves- 
tigations of  Minnesota  wheats  which  were  carried  out  In  conthiuance  of  those 
previously  reported  (B.  S.  R.,  29,  p.  262).  In  these  Investigations  studies  were 
made  of  the  hard  winter  and  spring  wheat  crops  of  1912  and  1913.  Analyses 
and  studies  of  the  milling  quality  of  the  wheats  and  of  the  baking  qualities  of 
the  flour  produced  from  them  were  made  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  different 
types  and  varieties  of  wheat  grown  under  varying  conditions  and  to  study  the 
relation  between  environment  and  composition  and  quality  of  the  wheats.  The 
results  of  this  Investigation  may  be  summarized  briefly  as  follows : 

"  The  average  quality  of  the  spring  wheat  samples  of  the  crop  of  1912  was 
Inferior  to  that  of  the  crop  of  1911  so  far  as  protein  content  and  baking  strength 
were  concerned.  The  kernels  were  plumper,  however,  and  yielded  higher  per- 
centages of  flour.  The  samples  of  the  1912  crop  grown  In  the  northwestern 
section  were  generally  superior  In  baking  quality  to  those  grown  in  the  same 
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section  the  preceding  year,  and  in  this  regard  averaged  higher  than  those  from 
the  other  sections  of  the  State.  The  samples  from  the  central  section  averaged 
lowest  in  baking  quality,  followed  closely  by  those  from  the  southeastern  sectlcm. 

*'  The  average  baking  quality  and  protein  content  of  the  spring  wheat  sam- 
ples of  the  crop  of  1013  were  about  Intermediate  between  those  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding crops.  The  relative  plumpness,  accompanied  in  most  instances  by  a  rela- 
tively dense  endosperm,  resulted  In  a  higher  average  yield  of  total  flour.  The 
difference  in  the  average  baking  quality  of  the  flours  milled  from  wheats  ob- 
tained from  the  several  sections  of  the  State  was  slight  The  samples  grown 
in  the  southwestern  section  were  poorest  in  that  regard,  while  those  from  the 
western,  northwestern,  and  eastern  sections  av^aged  abOut  the  same. 

"  The  winter  wheat  samples  of  the  crops  of  1012  and  1913  were  inferior  in 
baking  quality  to  the  spring  wheats  grown  under  the  same  conditions  in  almost 
every  instance.  The  difference  was  less  in  the  crop  of  1013  than  in  that  of 
1912.  Many  of  the  winter  wheat  samples  were  decidedly  poor  in  quality,  while 
others  were  equal  to  the  average  of  the  hard  spring  wheats. 

"  The  variations  in  the  composition  and  quality  of  wheat  of  the  same  varieties 
and  types  grown  in  different  seas<»is,  or  in  different  localities  the  same  year, 
are  attributable  principally  to  varying  climatic  conditions  rather  than  to  the 
fertiUty  of  the  soil. 

*'The  bearded  spring  or  velvet  chaff  wheat  samples  tested  were  sliglitly  in- 
ferior on  the  average  to  the  bluestem  samples  with  which  they  w^re  compai^d, 
so  far  as  baking  strength  was  concerned.  In  many  Instances  individual  sam- 
ples were  superior  to  the  average  of  the  bluestem  samples.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Marquis  wheat  samples  were,  in  most  instances,  superior  to  the  bluestem 
samples,  and,  it  is  therefore  concluded,  to  the  bearded  spring  wheats  as  w^. 
Instances,  however,  have  been  noted  where  these  relations  did  not  prevail. 

*'  Bearded  Bluestem  or  Humpback  wheat  was  decidedly  inferior  to  wheat  of 
the  other  types  grown  in  this  State,  and  in  no  instance  of  good  baking  quality." 

Hard  red  spring  wheats  from  the  demonstration  farms. — Studies  of  wheat 
quality  under  North  Dakota  conditions,  W.  L.  Stockman  (North  Dakota 
Sta.  Spec.  Bui,  S  (1914),  No.  9,  pp.  ItB-HO,  flg€.  4).— This  article  discusses 
factors  that  seem  to  influence  the  milling  and  baking  qualities  of  wheat  grown 
on  about  25  demonstration  farms  as  studied  by  the  station  la  cooperation  with 
the  Ofllce  of  Grain  Standardization  of  this  Department  Topics  taken  up  in- 
clude the  Influence  on  quality  of  climate,  temperature,  moisture,  yield  per  acre, 
crops  grown  with  wheat  the  inreceding  crop,  and  manure.  The  findings  are  sum- 
marized as  follows : 

*' Differences  in  temperature  alone  produce  some  differences  in  quantity  of 
wheat  but  very  little  in  quality.  Moisture  conditions  determine  largely  the. 
relative  yield  per  acre,  composition,  and  baking  strength  variation&-  They  de- 
termine what  parts  of  the  plant  shall  mature.  The  larger  quantities  of  moisture 
at  maturity  produce  on  the  average  higher  yields  per  acre,  lower  percentage  of 
protein,  high^  milling  yields,  but  low^  baking  strength.  In  this  State  the 
percentage  of  protein  and  soil  nitrogen  do  not  parallel  each  other.  The  higher 
yielding  wheats  have  relatively  less  baking  strength,  but  produce  more  flour 
than  those  yielding  les&  The  baking  strength  follows  protein  content  ffdrly 
well,  except  that  with  the  extreme  low  yi^ds  under  dry  conditions  the  baking 
strength  suffera  Differences  in  flour  yield  are  usually  differences  in  quantities 
of  patent  flour.  Years  of  low  state  production  are  years  of  relatively  high 
baking  strength.  Difference  in  yield  on  adjac^it  fields  with  similar  climate  and 
general  conditions  produce  but  very  little  diffevence  in  quality. 

"Crops  grown  with  wheat   (clover  and  timothy  especially)  consume  part 
of  the  moisture  and  produce  wheat  of  lower  milling  quality  but  of  slightly 
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higher  baking  strength.  Wheat  does  not  yield  as  much  under  snch  drcnm- 
stances  as  in  other  demonstration  farm  rotations.  The  composition  of  wheat 
as  well  as  the  quantity,  is  affectei  by  rotation  of  cropa  Wheat  tends  to  haye 
higher  protein  content  after  clover  than  after  cultivated  crops  and  higher  after 
the  latter  than  after  small  grain.  Under  the  present  farm  conditions  a  large . 
quantity  of  nutrients  removed  one  year  does  not  necessitate  a  lower  produc- 
tion the  year  following.  There  is  a  natural  tendency  for  some  plats  to  be 
regularly  more  efficient  than  others.  Manure  accompanies  the  very  low  and  the 
high  yields.  The  relative  baking  strength  is  higher,  diminishing  with  the 
length  of  time  after  the  application.  The  reverse  is  true  regarding  the  milling 
yield  of  flour.** 

Torther  data  on  the  use  of  calcium  In  bread  making,  EmAeeioh  and 
liOKW  {ZUchr.  Gesam.  Getreidew.,  6  (1914),  No.  5,  pp.  97-^9), — ^The  authors 
give  additional  reasons  for  their  contention  that  the  addition  of  calcium  in 
bread  making  is  desirable.    See  also  a  previous  note  (B.  S.  R.,  31,  p.  800). 

Some  edible  fishes  of  Chile  with  a  description  of  the  new  species,  0.  B. 
FOBTEB  (An.  8oc.  Cfient.  Argentina,  77  {1914),  No.  9-4,  pp.  185-9S10,  pi.  i).— A 
digest  of  biological  and  other  data  with  many  references  to  original  sources. 

Canned  com  {Lah.  Inland  Rev.  Dept.  Canada  Bnl.  285  (1914),  pp.  17). — None 
of  the  205  samples  of  canned  com  examined  showed  saccharin,  but  sulphites  in 
more  than  traces  were  found  in  about  25  per  cent  of  the  samples.  The  can  con- 
tents were  uniform  in  weight,  approximating  20  ounces. 

One  of  the  questions  considered  Is  the  use  of  starch  in  the  packing  liquid. 
In  respect  to  this  the  author  states  that  he  is  "  unable  to  discover  any  intention 
to  defraud  the  consumer,  in  this  practice.  The  starch  commonly  employed  is 
that  natural  to  the  com  itself.  In  the  light  of  present  knowledge  no  further 
comment  upon  this  feature  can  be  usefully  made." 

The  opinion  of  the  United  States  Board  of  Food  and  Drag  Inspection,  how- 
ever, with  reference  to  such  use  of  starch  is  quoted,  to  the  eflfect  that  starch 
may  be  added  to  sweet  com  in  a  manner  whereby  inferiority  is  concealed  or 
water  is  added,  this  being  deemed  clearly  a  violation  of  the  United  States  Food 
and  Drags  Act 

The  value  of  com  oil  as  a  substitute  for  olive  oil  and  cotton-seed  oU,  B.  B. 
Pool  and  L.  B.  Satrb  (Trans.  Kana.  Acad.  8ci.,  26  (1912),  pp.  41,  42).— This 
study  of  com  oil  was  undertaken  chiefly  with  reference  to  its  use  in  various 
medicinal  preparations  in  which  the  other  oils  are  used. 

From  their  experimental  work  the  authors  conclude  that  com  oil  has  very 
similar  properties  to  cotton  seed  and  olive  oils,  and  that  it  resembles  them  closely 
in  appearance.  They  recommend  that  its  use  for  certain  medicinal  prepara- 
tions be  recognized,  since  this  would  be  economical  and  would  also  increase  the 
market  for  this  cheap  and  valuable  oil. 

Analyses  of  honey,  H.  Kbetzschmab  (Zischr.  Unteraudh.  Nahr.  u. 
Genu99mtl.,  28  (1914),  No.  2,  pp.  84-89).— A  large  number  of  analyses  of  honeys 
of  different  years  and  of  different  types  are  reported. 

Improvement  In  the'  commercial  supply  of  spices  and  Its  cause,  L.  B. 
Satto  (Trans.  Kans.  Acad.  8ci.,  26  (1912),  pp.  4S-4e).—Tbe  author  reports 
results  of  examinations  of  samples  of  cloves  and  allspice  made  by  J.  F.  Kln^ 
under  his  supervision.  From  a  discussion  of  these  and  figures  previously  pub- 
llabed  he  concludes  that  since  the  enactment  of  the  pure  food  laws  few  samples 
of  these  spices  on  the  market  are  adulterated,  whereas  formerly  the  majority  of 
fbem  contained  much  foreign  material.  He  believes  that  the  same  statements 
may  be  made  with  regard  to  black  pepper. 

A  new  physical  method  for  lessening  the  harmfulness  of  coffee,  A.  Schenk 
and  J.  GdRBiNO  (Ztschr.  Offentl.  Chem.,  20  (1914),  Nos.  11,  pp.  202-216,  12,  pp. 
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222-229),— The  results  of  studies  of  coffee  quality  as  affected  by  liandlinff  are 
reported.  The  author  treats  the  coffee  beans  with  finely  powdered  clay,  such  as 
is  used  in  porcelain  manufacture,  to  remove  any  oil  present  on  the  surface  of 
the  coffee  bean.  Such  treatment,  he  believes,  Improves  the  quality  and  lessens 
disturbance  which  some  persons  exp^ience  after  drinking  coffee. 

[Food  and  drusr  examination  and  inspection  of  food  establislixaents], 
E.  F.  Ladd  and  Alma  K.  Johnson  {North  Dakota  8ta.  Spec,  B^L,  S  {1914), 
No,  8,  pp.  105-128). — In  this  bulletin  are  given  the  results  of  a  sanitary  inspec- 
tion, including  the  score-card  rating,  of  a  number  of  places  where  foods  and 
food  products  are  prepared,  stored,  and  sold,  together  with  analytical  data  re- 
garding a  number  of  samples  of  milk,  ice  cream,  food  preparations,  and  drugs. 

There  is  also  included  a  report  by  L.  A.  Ck>ngdon  of  an  investigation  of  com- 
mercial fruit  jellies.  Analytical  data  are  given  regarding  19  so-called  pure 
Jellies  of  which  8  were  found  to  be  pure.  Special  attention  was  given  to  the 
detection  of  the  presence  of  added  acids  and  the  use  of  apple  base  as  a  Jellying 
agent  without  a  declaration  of  its  presence. 

Hints  are  also  given  regarding  the  varnishing  and  finishing  of  woodwork 
which  are  of  interest  to  the  housewife. 

[Food  insp'ection  and  analyses],  E.  F.  I^dd  and  Alma  K.  Johnson  (North 
Dakota  8ta.  Spec.  Bui.,  S  {1914),  No.  11,  pp.  169-^00)  .—Thia  bulletin  contains  a 
report  of  the  sanitary  inspection  of  dairies,  meat  markets,  bakeries,  grocery 
stores,  restaurants,  etc.,  in  a  number  of  cities  in  the  State,  together  with  the 
score-card  ratings  of  such  places.  The  results  are  also  giv^i  of  the  inspection 
of  a  number  of  samples  of  milk  and  other  food  products  made  in  connection 
with  the  above  inspection. 

[Food  and  drug  inspection  and  analyses],  E.  F.  Ladd  and  Alma  K.  Johnson 
{North  Dakota  8ta.  Spec,  Bid.,  3  {1914),  No.  10,  pp.  153-158).— This  bulletin 
contains  a  digest  of  data  regarding  the  general  sanitary  inQ)ection  of  bakeries, 
meat  markets,  and  slaughterhouses.  The  results  of  the  sanitary  inspection  of 
a  number  of  places  where  food  is  prepared  and  sold  are  given,  together  with 
score-card  ratings.  Analytical  data  are  also  given  regarding  the  examination 
of  a  number  of  samples  of  food  and  drug  preparations,  and  the  text  of  a  patent- 
medicine  law  for  the  Philippines. 

The  work  of  the  chemical  inspection  department  of  Dresden  for  the  year 
1913,  A.  Beythien  and  H.  Hempel  {Pharm,  Zentralhalle,  55  {1914),  No8,  17, 
pp.  989-^95;  18,  pp.  4U-4^0;  19,  pp.  498-444;  20,  pp.  462-467;  21,  pp,  485-491; 
22,  pp,  511-511), — In  addition  to  other  information  data  are  reported  r^arding 
the  examination  of  a  number  of  breads  and  other  bakers*  goods  and  of  other 
food  products.  • 

1001  tests  of  foods,  beverages,  and  toilet  accessories,  H.  W.  Wilet  {New 
York,  1914f  PP'  XXVIII+249,  pi  1).— This  volume,  arranged  by  Anne  L.  Pierce, 
contains  an  introduction.  The  Pure  Food  Battle,  Looking  Backward  and  For- 
ward, a  Key  to  Method  of  Rating  Products,  and  a  classified  list  of  the  results  of 
testing  foodstuffs,  beverages,  and  cosmetics,  with  comments  on  quality.  A  full 
index  is  provided. 

Available  food  supplies,  J.  F.  Lyman  {Pop,  Sci.  Mo.,  85  {1914),  No,  2,  pp- 
180-183), — ^A  discussion  of  the  foodstuifs  available  at  the  present  time  and  In 
the  future. 

Prices  of  foodstuffs  on  the  Bern  market  since  1878  and  especially  from 
1010-1013  {Mitt,  Kanton.  [Bern]  Statis.  Bur.,  No,  1  {1914),  PP-  55).— This 
article  shows  the  changes  in  the  price  of  cereals,  meats,  fruits,  vegetables,  and 
other  foodstuffs  by  months  for  1910-1913  and  by  years  for  187S-1913.  Between 
1887-88  and  1912-13  the  greatest  relative  change  took  place  in  the  different 
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meat  products  and  the  least  In  the  cereals.    The  prices  of  practically  all  the 
prodnctB  mentioned  in  this  report  showed  an  increase. 

A  study  of  Chicago's  stockyards  community. — III,  Wages  and  family 
budgets  in  tlie  Chicago  stockyards  district,  J.  C.  Kennedy  et  al.  {Chicago: 
Univ.  Chicago,  1914,  PP-  SO).— This  study  of  the  Chicago  stocltyards  com- 
monity  was  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  the  University  of 
Caiieago  Settlement  The  results  are  considered  in  connection  with  wage  sta- 
tistics from  other  industries  employing  skilled  labor.  Many  nationalities  were 
repres^ited.  Of  the  184  families  88  were  Polish  and  68  were  Lithuanian. 
Quotations  from  the  summary  follow: 

"One  hundred  and  thirty-one  families  rented  their  quartern  The  average 
rental  per  family  was  $107.83,  or  13.2  per  cent  of  the  total  expenditure.  One 
hundred  of  the  131  renting  families  occupied  flats  of  four  rooms.  The  68 
Lithuanian  families  had  on  an  average  4.12  lodgers  per  family.  In  one  case  13 
people  were  crowded  together  in  four  small  basement  rooms. 

"  The  average  expenditure  for  foodstuffs  and  liquors  was  $441.83  per  family, 
or  53.62  per  cent  of  the  total  expenditure  [the  amount  expended  for  alcoholic 
liquors  being  4.42  per  cent  of  the  total  expenditures  in  180  families  using  it]. 

"  The  minimum  amount  necessary  to  support  a  family  of  five  eflaciently  in  the 
stockyards  district  is  $800  per  year,  or  $15.40  per  week." 

Workin^nnen's  family  budgets  for  seventy  families  in  Holland  {8oc. 
Democrat,  Studie-Clul}  Amsterdam  Rap,  69  [1912],  pp.  ii^).— This  investiga- 
tion was  made  by  the  Social-Democratic  Study  Club  of  Amsterdam.  The 
methods  followed  in  this  study  are  described  and  the  results  reported  and  sum- 
marized.    Expenditure  for  food  was  one  of  the  subjects  considered. 

The  statistical  study  of  dietaries,  a  reply  to  Professor  Karl  Pearson, 
D.  N.  Paton  {BiometHka,  10  (19U),  No.  i,  pp.  169-172),— In  reply  to  the 
criticism  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  30,  p.  560)  the  author  points  out  that  no 
matter  what  the  statistical  knowledge,  it  can  not  be  applied  without  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  matter,  in  this  case  the  physiology  and  chemistry  of 
nutrition. 

The  statistical  study  of  dietaries. — A  rejoinder,  E.  Peabson  (Biometrika, 
10  {1914),  No,  i,  pp.  172-174), — ^The  author  defends  the  importance  of  statis- 
tics and  apparently  believes  he  has  taken  into  account  the  different  chemical 
and  other  necessary  factors. 

[This  and  the  papers  noted  above  make  it  clear  that  exi)ert  knowledge  of 
statistical  data  Is  an  important  consideration  in  discussing  the  results  of  scien- 
tific investigation  and  make  equally  clear  the  difficulties  in  applying  statistical 
methods  without  full  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter  to  which  they  are  applied. 
In  this  particular  case  the  critic  apparwitly  has  not^fuUy  appreciated  the  sig- 
nificance of  such  things  as  the  laws  of  growth,  the  dual  functions  of  food,  and 
the  influence  of  age,  sex,  and  muscular  work  upon  nutritive  requirements.! 

The  influence  of  the  total  fuel  value  of  a  dietary  upon  the  quantity  of 
vitamin  required  to  prevent  beri-beri,  W.  L.  Braodon  and  E.  A.  CJoopeb  {Brit. 
Med.  Jour.,  No.  2790  {1914),  pp.  1S4S,  1S49).— The  authors  discuss  the  general 
question  and  summarize  exi)erimental  data  with  reference  to  the  total  fuel  value 
of  the  food  supply.  They  state  that  "  by  doubling  the  carbohydrate  ration 
of  the  dietary  [of  pigeons  and  poultryl  the  rate  of  onset  of  polyneuritis  was 
.thus  actually  increased  as  much  as  from  two  to  four  fold  The  results  so  far 
obtained  demonstrated  that  the  amount  of  antineuritic  substance  required  by 
tlie  organism  increased  with  the  quantity  of  carbohydrate  ingested. 

"  There  are  at  least  two  possible  explanations  of  this  phenomenon.  First,  the 
view   already   advanced   by   Funk    [B.    S.   R.   31,   p.   463]     .    .    .    that   the 
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active  substance  participates  in  some  way  in  -carbohydrate  metabolism,  and 
thus  the  more  metabolic  work  the  organism  is  called  upon  to  undertake  tlie 
greater  its  demand  in  respect  of  this  essential  substance.  Secondly,  that  vrben 
large  rations  of  starch  are  ingested  the  absorption  of  the  antlneuritic  material 
is  interfered  with  owing  to  the  presence  in  the  alimentary  canal  of  excess  of 
undigested  carbohydrate." 

Experiments  show  that  even  when  daily  rations  of  polished  rice  amotrntln^ 
to  as  much  as  one-tenth  of  the  body  weight  were  fed  to  chickens  together  -wltb 
varying  amounts  of  yeast,  from  dS  to  98  per  cent  of  the  starch  was  digested  and 
absorbed  and  that  the  excreta  was  free  from  the  antlneuritic  substance.  It 
was  also  noted  that  in  vitro  starch  did  not  absorb  the  substance  from  tbe 
aqueous  solution.  Pigeohs  fed  exclusively  on  glucose;  which  is  rapidly  ab- 
sorbed, developed  polyneuritia 

"  These  observations  exclude  the  physical  factor,  and  show  that  the  antl- 
neuritic substance  is  utilized  in  some  way  during  carbohydrate  metabolism. 
Whatever  be  the  mechanism  involved,  it  is  clear  that  for  the  maintenance  of 
health  the  intake  of  active  substance  must  be  adjusted  in  relation  to  the  ration 
of  carbohydrate  supplied,  and  It  is  when  this  necessary  balance  is  not  main- 
tained in  the  dietary  that  beri-beri  results. 

"  The  precise  relation  which  must  subsist  between  the  sui^y  of  antlneuritic 
substance  and  the  amount  of  carbohydrate  Ingested  has  not  yet  been  ascertained, 
nor  has  the  corresponding  relation  for  each  of  the  other  normal  components  of 
a  dietary  (protein  and  fat)  been  determined.  Funk  .  .  .  however,  has  made 
some  experiments  which  Indicate  that  protein  ahd  carbohydrate  can  be  inter- 
changed in  a  dietary  without  materially  affecting  the  rate  of  onset  of  poly- 
neuritis, whereas  if  these  food  materials  be  replaced  by  fat  the  disease  develops 
less  readily. 

"  The  fact  that  attention  must  be  paid  not  merely  to  the  absolute  amount  of 
antlneuritic  foodstuff  incorporated  in  the  dietary  but  also  to  the  proportion 
which  this  bears  to  its  total  calorific  value  is  of  great  practical  importance  In 
framing  a  dietary  for  the  prevention  of  beri-beri." 

Quantity  of  a  diet  in  relation  to  quantity  of  vitamin  (Btit  Med.  Jour,, 
No,  2790  (19U),  pp.  1S7S,  1S74).—A  discussion  of  the  data  reported  above. 
The  observations,  it  is  stated,  demonstrate  **  that  the  antlneuritic  substance  is 
expended  in  some  way  in  carbohydrate  metabolism,  so  that  the  larger  the 
amount  of  carbohydrate  consumed  the  greater  the  demand  of  the  organism  In- 
respect  to  the  essential  substance.  .  .  . 

"  [In  framing  a  dietary  to  obviate  beri-bert]  It  is  advisable  to  maintain  the 
amount  of  antlneuritic  foodstuff  as  high  as  possible  and  to  avoid  large  rations 
of  food  materials  deficient  in  vitamin." 

Nutritive  properties  of  proteins  of  the  maize  kernel,  T.  B.  Osbobitb  and 
L.  B.  Mendel  (Jour.  Biol.  Cherrk,  18  (19U),  No.  1,  pp.  i-iff).--The  authors 
report  experiments  in  continuation  of  those  previously  reported  (B.  S.  B.,  28, 
p.  769). 

It  is  pointed  out  that  when  the  entire  maize  kernel  is  fed  the  amlno-add  de- 
ficiencies of  zeln  are  supplemented  to  a  great  extent  by  other  proteins  which 
contain  the  amino  acids  that  zein  lacks.  An  inadequate  but  cheap  protein  can, 
therefore,  be  supplemented  by  another  protein  which  supplies  the  lacking  amino 
acids.  The  relative  economy  of  the  added  proteins  depends  largely  on  their 
amino-acid  makeup. 

The  study  of  the  elfect  of  benzoic  acid  and  its  sodium  salt  on  tlte  animal 
organism,  E.  Rost,  F.  Fbanz,  and  A.  Wettzel  {Arl).  K,  Osndhtsamt,  45  {19iS), 
No.  4,  pp.  425-490). — ^The  technique  is  described  and  results  reported  of  a 
series  of  experiments  with  dogs  which  show  in  general  the  following  results : 
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In  the  case  of  a  single  administration  of  benzoic  acid  or  sodium  b^izoate, 
TomitinfiT  was  caused.  In  the  case  of  dally  administration  of  benzoic  acid  or  Its 
sodium  salt,  a  typical  poisoning  was  produced,  the  symptoms  resembling  human 
epikepsy.  If  the  dose  was  continued  death  resulted  through  paralysis  of  the 
eoitral  nervous  i^ystem.  It  was  found  that  the  smallest  dose  of  sodium  ben- 
soate  which  produced  toxic  eifects  was  1  gm.  per  kilogram  of  body  weight. 
Ezp^iments  carried  out  to  determine  the  effect  of  glycocoll  as  an  antidote  for 
benzoic  add  poisoning  showed  that  this  substance  caused  the  benzoic  acid  to  be 
excreted  in  the  urine  as  hippuric  acid. 
An  eztenslTe  bibliography  is  appended. 

The  contrlbtttion  of  bacteria  to  the  feces  after  feeding  diets  free  from 
indigestible  components,  T.  B.  Osbobne  and  L.  B.  Mendel  {Jour,  Biol,  Chem,, 
18  {1914) f  No,  2,  pp.  /77-i8f).— The  experiments  reported,  in  which  rats  were 
fed  upon  diets  composed  entirely  of  digestible  foods  which  yielded  no  cellulose 
residue,  permitted  the  authors  to  determine  the  quantity  of  bacterial  cells  in  the 
dried  feces  by  successively  treating  them  with  ether,  absolute  alcohol,  80  per 
cent  alcohol,  0.2  per  cent  hydrochloric  acid  solution,  and  finally  with  absolute  alco- 
hol containing  0.2  per  cent  hydrochloric  acid  to  remove  any  fats,  protein,  or  min- 
eral matter.  The  remaining  residue  was  finally  analyzed  for  nitrogen  and  ash. 
From  the  microscopic  appearance  and  staining  qualities  of  this  residue  and 
from  its  chemical  composition,  the  authors  feel  justified  in  regarding  it  as 
consisting  of  masses  of  bacterial  cells  rather  than  undigested  food  residue. 

Urea:  Its  distribution  in  and  elimination  from  the  body,  E.  K.  Mabshall, 
Jr.,  and  D.  M.  Davis  {Jour,  BM,  Chem.,  18  {19 W,  No,  i,  pp.  55-80).— The 
results  are  reported  of  a  large  number  of  experiments  from  which  the  following 
are  among  the  conclusions  drawn : 
**  Urea  is  present  In  all  the  organs  and  tissues  of  normal  animals. 
"  The  urea  content  of  all  organs  and  tissues  is  approximately  uniform,  and 
approximately  equal  to  that  of  the  blood,  both  in  normal  conditions  and  when 
there  is  an  abnormally  large  amount  of  urea  present.  Exceptions  to  this  rule 
are  fat,  which  has  a  low  content,  and  the  urinary  tract,  which  has  a  high 
content. 

**When  urea  in  solution  is  injected  intravenously,  it  diffuses  to  all  parts  of 
the  body  almost  Instantly,  the  diffusion  being  complete  in  a  few  minutes. 

••  Urea  is  eliminated  very  rapidly  by  the  kidneys ;  the  rate  of  excretion  may 
rise  to  16  gm.  per  kilogram  of  body  weight  per  day,  or  much  higher. 

"Wh«i  excretion  of  urea  is  prevented,  the  entire  amount  formed  is  stored 
In  the  body — except  small  amounts  secreted  in  the  bile,  sweat,  etc. — and  there 
is  no  evidence  of  the  conversion  of  urea  into  other  substances." 

The  sappression  of  growth  and  the  capacity  to  grow,  T.  B.  Osbosne  and 
L.  B.  MEifDEL  {Jour,  Biol,  Chem,,  18  {1914),  No.  1,  pp.  95-106) -—A.  digest  of 
experimental  data  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  authors,  does  not  support  the 
view  that  the  ability  to  grow  "  ip  lost  with  age,  independently  of  whether  it 
has  or  has  not  functioned  during  the  period  usually  associated  with  increase  in 
size  ...  It  appears  as  if  the  capacity  to  grow  is  only  lost  by  the  exercise  of 
this  ftmdamental  property  of  animal  organisms.** 

The  basal,  gaseous  metabolism  of  normal  men  and  women,  F.  G.  Benedict, 
L.  B.  Ehmes,  p.  Both,' and  H.  M.  Smith  {Jo^r,  Biol,  Chem,,  18  {19W,  No.  2, 
pp.  189-155). -^The  authors  report  the  results  of  a  series  of  observations  made 
upon  normal  men  and  women  at  rest.  Some  of  the  experiments  were  carried 
out  with  the  bed  calorimeter  and  some  with  an  especially  designed  respiration 
apparatua  Among  the  observations  reported  were  the  amount  of  carbon  dloxid 
produced,  the  03cygen  consumption,  the  value  of  the  respiratory  quotient,  the 
body  temperature,  and  the  pulse  rate. 
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AHnCAL  PBODUCnOH. 

Intematlonal  catalognie  of  sci^tific  literature.  L — General  biolosry  (In- 
temat.  Cat  8ci.  Lit,,  9  (1912),  pp,  VIII +117;  10  {191S),  pp.  VIII +1S8;  11 
(1915),  pp.  VIII +180). —These  volumes  contain  the  usual  Indexes  in  four 
languages,  an  author  catalogue,  and  a  subject  catalogue  of  manuscripts  received 
between  December,  1909,  and  January,  1913.  The  subjects  included  are  methods, 
general  morphology,  general  physiology*  and  general  cytology.  See  also  pre- 
vious notes  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  670). 

The  effect  of  previous  nutrition  upon  metabolism  during  fasting,  A. 
Schlossmann  and  H.  Mubschhauseb  (Biochem.  Ztschr.,  5S  (1913),  No.  i-5, 
pp.  265-^99;  o6«.  in  Internat.  Inst.  Agr.  [Rome],  Mo.  BtU.  Agr,  Intel,  and  Plant 
Diseases,  4  {191S),  No.  10,  p.  1577).— In  experiments  at  the  Akademische 
Klnderklinlk  at  Dtisseldorf  dogs,  were  starved  until  they  lost  one-third  of  their 
weight,  when  their  gaseous  Interchange  was  determined.  One  of  the  dogs  was 
then  fed  fat,  another  carbohydrate,  and  a  third  protein,  until  each  had  attained 
Its  original  weight  A  fasting  period  of  24  hours  followed,  concluded  by  a 
respiration  experiment.  In  another  experiment  the  dogs  were  deprived  of  feed 
for  periods  lasting  from  1  to  16  days. 

It  was  concluded  from  these  experiments  that  the  respiration  quotient  de- 
pends. In  the  case  of  a  fasting  animal,  upon  the  substances  which  have  pre- 
viously taken  part  In  building  up  Its  body.  When  a  single  substance,  such  as 
glycogen  or  fat.  Is  fed  the  body  accustoms  Itself  to  consume  more  or  less 
glycogen  or  more  or  less  fat  and  the  respiratory  quotient  approaches  very 
nearly  the  theoretical  quotient  for  that  particular  substance.  With  long  and 
continuous  fasting,  the  glycogen  supply  Is  more  quickly  consumed  than  the  fat 
supply. 

Studies  in  the  comparative  biochemistry  of  purin  metabolism. — ^H,  The 
excretion  of  purin  catabolites  in  the  urine  of  ungrulates,  A.  Hunteb,  M.  G. 
GiVENS,  ET  AL.  {Jour.  Biol.  Chem.,  18  (19U),  No.  3,  pp.  403-416) .—The  studies 
reported  In  this  pai)er  were  conducted  with  the  ungulate  group,  Including  the 
sheep,  goat,  cow,  horse,  and  pig,  and  the  results  compared  with  those  obtained 
with  Camlvora,  Eodentla,  and  Marsuplalla.  It  was  observed  that  "most  un- 
gulates, yet  apparently  not  all,  have  a  capacity  for  uric  acid  oxidation  Inferior 
to  that  of  the  orders  Just  mentioned."  The  "  total  endogenous  purin  metabolism 
per  unit  of  weight  Is  In  a  general  way  Inversely  related  to  the  size  of  the 
animal;  but  there  are  many  striking  exceptions,  and  many  other  factors  evi- 
dently play  a  part  in  determining  this  relation." 

Notes  on  some  indigenous  and  other  fodder  plants,  G.  F.  JuBrrz  {Union 
So.  Africa  Dept.  Agr.  8ci.  Bui.  6  {1914),  PP-  20). — Analyses  are  given  of  fodder 
plants  grown  in  South  Africa,  Including  vlel  grass,  mangolds,  tussock  grass, 
Muskus  grass,  American  aloe,  prickly  pear,  and  Kafir  melon,  and  also  of  grape 
marc. 

Statistics  of  British  feeding  trials  and  the  starch  equivalent  theory,  T.  B. 
Wood  and  G.  U.  Yule  {Jour.  Agr.  Sci.  [England],  6  {1914),  No.  2,  pp.  233-251, 
figs.  7). — ^A  statistical  examination  was  made  of  the  results  of  a  large  number 
of  British  feeding  experiments.  Including  about  200  trials  with  oxen  and  200 
trials  with  sheep  with  a  view  to  determining  the  reliability  of  the  starch 
equivalent  theory  as  applied  to  British  conditions. 

It  Is  concluded  that  ''while  Eellner*s  starch  equivalents  may  give  a  fairly 
accurate  measure  of  the  amount  of  fat  production  to  be  expected  from  various 
foods  In  the  early  stages  of  fattening,  they  fall  to  do  so  In  the  later  stages, 
because  as  fattening  approaches  completion  the  law  of  diminishing  return  as- 
serts itself,  and  a  given  amount  of  starch  equivalent  produces  less  and  less  fat 
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as  time  goes  on  and  the  animal  gets  ripe.  Kellner*s  starch  equivalents,  too, 
fall  when  very  liberal  diets  are  used,  because  here  the  animal  very  quickly 
reaches  that  stage  of  fatness  at  which  the  law  of  diminishing  return  begins  to 
make  itself  felt." 

The  authors  propose  the  drawing  up  of  a  sliding  scale  for  the  utilization  of 
starch  equivalents  varying  with  the  conditions  which  have  been  shown  to  Influ- 
ence the  utilization  of  the  diet  In  a  consideration  of  the  standard  deviation 
in  results  obtained  with  Individual  animals  It  Is  shown  that  "  the  amount  of 
variation  in  efficiency  as  fat-producing. machines  among  animals  of  the  same 
breed  fed  under  identical  conditions  is  remarkable." 

The    forage  plants  of   German   Southwest  Africa,    W.   Heebinq   and   C. 

GaiMMi:  {Arl).  DeuU  Landto.  OeseU,,  No.  262  {19U),  pp.  VIII-^-lOG,  pis.  40).— 

Analyses  and  digestion  coefficients  of  the  following  species  of  grasses  and  forage 

plants  are  reported :  Andropogon  contortus,  A.  nardus,  A.  papilloaua,  A.  ischcD- 

miim,  Anthephora  hocf^tetteH,  A.  pubescenSy  Tragus  racemosus,  Panicum  colora- 

fttm,  P.  moiHtnum,  P.  nigropedatum,  P.  notahUe,  P.  trichopus,  THcholcsna  drege- 

ona,    T,   ma4agascariensiSf  Setaria  veriioillata,  Pennisetum  ciliaret  Aristida 

alopeouraides,  A.  harbicoUis,  A.  ciHata,  A.  congesta,  A.  namaquensiSy  A.  ohtusa, 

A.  stipoides,  A.  uniplumis,  Sporoholus  indicus,  8.  nebulosus,  Oynodon  dactylon, 

Chloris  virgata,  Dactyloctenium  wgypiiacum,  Pappophorum  ahyssinicutn,  P.  cen- 

chroides,  P.  scabrum,  Schmidtia  pappophoroides,  8.  quinqueseta,  Pogonarthria 

flechii,  Triraphis  ramosissima,  Diphachne  fusca,  Fingerhuthia  africana,  Era- 

grasiis  denudata,  E.  echinochloidea,  E.  Icevissima,  E.  porosa,  E.  superba,  E. 

trichophora,  Cyperus  usitatus,  KylHngia  alba.  Asparagus  asiaticus,  Osyris  abys- 

tinica,  AtripHex  vesicaria,  Kochia  salsoloides,  Sdlsola  aphylla,  Leucosphcera 

bainesU,    Cyathula   hereroensis,   Bosrhavia   peniandra,   PJuBoptilon   spinosum, 

AnUostigtna   schenckii,   Mesembrianthemum   rupicola,   Polanisia    luderitziana, 

Cleotne  rubella,  Boscia  fostida,  B,  pechuelU,  Cadaba  juncea,  Kalanchoe  pamcu- 

lata,  Albizzia  anthelmmtica.  Acacia  albida,  A.  giraffw,  A.  hebeclada,  A.  herero- 

ensis.  A,  horrida,  A.  maras,  Parkinsonia  africana,  Peltophorum  apHcanum, 

Orotaiaria  dvversisiipula,    Tephrosia   purpurea,   Rhynchosia   gibba,   R.    totta, 

Zygophyllum  affhie  microcarpum,   Tribulus   terrestris,   Commiphora  africana, 

Aikmia  capenHs  microphylla,  Flueggea  obovaia,  Croton  graiissimus,  CephdlocrO' 

ton  pOschelU,  Heeria  mucronata,  Rhus  albomarginata,  R.  ciliata,  Zizyphus  mu- 

cronatus,  Helinus  ovatus,  Qrewia  bicolor,  G,  olukondw,  Hermannia  afflnis  tenella, 

Tamarix  usneoides,  Combretum  hereroense,  C.  primigerUum,  Royena  pallens, 

Bhretia  hottentotica,  Bouchea  pinnatiflda,  Leucas  pechuelii,  Solanum  incanum, 

Aptosimum  albomarginatum,  Rhigozum  trichotomum,  Catophractes  alexandri, 

Petalidium  linifoUum,  P.  physaloides,  Blepharis  edulis,  Cucumds  propheiarum, 

CitruUus  vulgaris,  Nidorella  auriculata,  Tarchonwnihus  camphoratus,  Dicoma 

anamala,  Ouruleum  bipinnatum. 

Feeding  value  of  various  grasses,  A.  GRfioomE  and  E.  Cabpiaux  (Min.  Agr. 
et  Trav.  Pub.  [Belgium'\,  Off.  Rural  Raps,  et  Commons.,  No.  8  {19 W,  pp. 
$-48). — In  sheep  feeding  experiments  to  determine  the  digestibility  of  hays  of 
various  grasses  It  was  found  that  there  was  a  general  decrease  In  the  digesti- 
bility of  the  hay  as  the  grass  reached  maturity,  but  the  amount  of  decrease 
varied  considerably  with  the  different  species.  The  content  of  protein  and  fat 
showed  the  greatest  variation. 

The  actual  feeding  value  of  these  hays  was  found  to  vary  considerably  from 
the  Kellner  standard.  The  addition  of  calcium  carbonate  to  the  ratlo|i  exerted 
no  influence  on  the  digestibility,  but  appeared  to  have  an  influence  on  the  utiliza- 
tion of  the  absorbed  elements.  A  ration  composed  entirely  of  hay  Increased  the 
losses  of  phosphoric  acid  and  lime  to  the  animal  organism,  especially  when  the 
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hay  was  cut  very  young,  probably  because  of  the  low  solubility  of  the  phoq^Aiorlc 
acid  and  to  the  presence  of  silicic  acid  which  has  a  toxic  ^ect 
The  results  of  the  digestibility  trials  are  shown  in  the  following  table : 

CoegMentt  of  ^igettibiUiy  of  various  gnutes. 


KJndoThay. 


Dry 
matUr. 

matUr. 

Protein. 

Fat 

Nitro- 
SOa-Cree 
extract. 

Percent. 
82.15 
80.33 

Peretnt. 
74.6 
56.7 

Percent. 
56.4 
26.4 

PercenL 
53.4 
36.4 

Percent. 
79.1 
66.0 

80.06 
80.98 

76.0 
59.8 

62.1 
40l9 

68.1 
48.9 

80.6 
64.7 

83.96 
84.42 
87.84 

T0.7 
63.3 
56.7 

69.1 
53.6 
51.0 

55.9 

73.0 
82.6 

75.4 
64.3 

62.1 

85.47 
8i.90 
83.93 

57.8 
56.4 

54.4 

46.5 
43.7 
37.1 

52.3 
48.7 
60.1 

54.4 
47.5 
62.5 

FIbor. 


Italian  rye  grass: 

Cat  young 

Cutin  flower 

English  rye  grass: 

Cutyoong 

Cut  in  flower 

Tall  fescue: 

Cntyoong 

Cat  In  flower 

Cut  after  flowering 

Tall  oat  grass: 

Cutvoung 

Cut  in  flowtt 

Timothy,  cut  after  flowering 


PercenL 
73.7 
46.2 

76.6 
<&.l 

•7.7 
58.5 
47.0 

63.9 
96.3 

43.9 


[Silage  making  and  feeding],  H.  E.  Dvokachik  {Colorado  8ta.  Bui.  2M 
(1914),  PP'  22-S2,  fig.  i). — ^An  account  of  methods  of  ensiling  com,  sorghum, 
Kafir  com,  alfalfa,  peas,  small  grains,  Russian  thistle,  beet  tops,  beet  pulp,  and 
cured  fodder,  and  the  feeding  of  these  to  farm  animals. 

On  the  nutritive  yalue  of  potato  diatHlery  refuse  and  other  waste  mate- 
rial {Tjandw.  Jahrh,,  U  (t913).  No.  5,  pp.  esi-SU.  pl^  4,  fi9*  i).— I.  Introdwy 
tion,  W.  Vaitz  and  N.  Zuntz  (ppc  681-684).— Ckmrnienting  on  the  value  of  the 
waste  material  from  the  potato  distillery  plants  it  is  stated  that  in  general  the 
feeding  value  of  the  refuse  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  material,  and  upon 
its  actual  content  of  potato,  malt,  and  yeast 

II.  0»  the  specific  value  of  the  feed  materials,  W.  VSlta,  J.  Paechtner,  and 
A.  Baudrexel  (pp.  685-764). — Experiments  conducted  in  1856  on  the  feeding  of 
potato  refuse  In  various  proportions  with  grain  to  dairy  cattle  are  cited.  The 
organic  matter  in  the  dried  refuse  is  given  as  79.35  per  cent,  protein  23.81,  fat 
0.66,  fiber  6.82,  and  nitrogen-free  extract  4a06  per  cent;  in  dried  waste  ma- 
terial, consisting  of  potato,  malt  and  yea8t,'^87.83,  7.19,  0.22,  154,  and  78^88  per 
cent,  respectively. 

The  following  table  summariaes  feeding  experiments  with  sheep  and  rats* 
showing  the  specific  value  of  certain  feeding  materials: 

Summary  of  feeding  ewperimewts  with  sheep  aud  rats. 


Kind  of 
animaL 

Kind  of  iM. 

DaflyxBtions  per  1,000 
kg.  live  weight. 

Ceeflloient  af  d^tibflHy. 

Daily 
Weifpn. 

Digestible 
protein. 

Available 
energy. 

Organic 
matter. 

PraUki. 

Nitrogen 

free 
extract. 

^. 

Sheep.... 
Do.... 
Do.... 

Distfflery  waste... 

/Potato  refuse 

\Potatostraoh 

Enotframs. 
X.25 

}          L38 

2.6 

Qtioriea. 
55,000 

50,000 

63,000 

Percent. 
69 

86 

85 
87 

86 

Percent. 

n 

79 
52 

44 

Percent. 
74 

91 

90- 
91 

9e 

Percent. 
67 

88 

84 

Grams. 
58.4 

n.8 

4A.8 
111.8 

Rats 

Distillery  waste... 

Do.... 

/Potato  reCnse. 

\Potato  starch 

] 

leoLS 

/ 
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It  is  condaded  tliat  the  Kellner  starcli  values  are  uncertain  and  do  not  agree 
with  results  obtained  in  actual  practice.  The  mixing  of  feeds  and  the  specific 
Talnes  of  certain  feeds  depreciate  the  value  of  the  standard. 

III.  Respiration  and  asHmHation  trials  vHth  cattle,  R.  von  der  Heide,  Klein, 
and  N.  Zuntz  (pp.  765-832).— In  these  trials  it  was  found  that  slight  variations 
in  the  composition  of  feeds  influenced  the  fermentation  process  in  the  paunch  of 
tbe  ruminant.  Variations  in  the  character  of  feeds  Influenced  the  quantity  of 
hJpparic  acid  in  the  urine.  There  was  found  to  be  a  material  variation  from 
Kellner's  starch  values.  The  actual  starch  value  of  bay  fed  as  a  fodder  with 
potato  refuse  was  double  the  value  of  the  Kellner  standard. 

lY.  Mineral  assimilation  with  cattle,  M.  Diakow  (pp.  833-844).— The  digesti- 
ble co^cients  of  the  mineral  compounds  are  given  as  follows :  PtOs  from  24.5 
to  28.6  per  c«it,  CaO  15.8  to  26.5  per  cent,  MgO  39.2  to  47.9  per  cent,  Na«0  52.4 
to  61.5  per  cent,  and  KaO  92.3  to  94-5  per  cent 

Commercial  feeding  stuffs,  W.  J.  Jones,  Jr.,  F.  D.  Fulleb,  E.  G.  Pboulx, 
a  Cutler,  and  J.  H.  Roop  (Indiana  Bta.  Bui.  177  (1914),  pp.  47-^40,  fig.  1).— 
This  reports  analyses  of  the  following  feeding  stuffs:  Wheat  bran,  wheat  mid- 
dlings,  red  dog  flour,  low  grade  flour,  rye  middlings,  buckwheat  bran,  cotton- 
seed meal,  cotton-seed  feed,  cold-pressed  cotton  seed,  cotton-seed  hulls,  linseed 
meal,  distillers'  dried  grains,  brewers'  dried  grains,  malt  sprouts,  gluten  feed, 
corn-germ  meal,  hominy  feed,  com  bran,  com  flakes,  rice  products,  dried  sugar 
beet  pulp,  alfalfa  meal,  dried  blood,  meat  meal,  meat-and-bone  meal,  beef  scrap, 
flsh  scrap,  feeding  tankage,  molasses  feeds,  and  various  mixed  and  proprietary 
f^eds.  There  are  Included  the  text  of  the  State  feeding  stuffs  law,  mlings  to 
date,  and  similar  data. 

Analysis  of  feeding  staffs  made  for  the  State  Department  of  A^rrioolture, 
B.  B.  CuBBT  and  T.  O.  Smith  (Ifeto  Hampshire  8ta,  Bui.  169  (1914),  pp.  26).— 
Analyses  are  reported  of  wheat  middlings,  bran,  red  dog  flour,  and  other  wheat 
products,  cotton-seed  meal,  hominy  feeds,  molasses  feeds,  alfalfa  meal,  dried 
beet  polp,  distillers'  dried  grains,  linseed  meal,  gluten  feed,  beef  scrap,  bone 
meal,  fish  scrap,  and  various  mixed  and  proprietary  feeds.  The  text  of  the 
state  feedings  stuffs  law  is  included. 

FertilijEers,  feeds,  and  fungicides,  J.  W.  Inge  (North  Dakota  8ta.  Spec.  BuL, 
S  (1914) f  No.  9,  pp.  149-14^)' — ^Analyses  are  reported  of  screenings,  pigeon 
grass,  wild  oats,  Klnghead,  smartweed,  ragweed,  pigweed,  lambs'  quarters, 
shrunken  wheat,  com  fodder,  com  silage,  tankage,  and  meat  scrap,  as  well  as 
of  fertilizers,  Paris  green,  lead  arsenate,  lime  sulphur,  and  commercial  insecti- 
cides and  fungicides. 

The  Kansas  feeding-stuffs  law  revision  of  1913,  W.  M.  Jabdinb  (Kansas 
8$a.  Circ.  $S  (1914),  pp.  7).-— This  is  an  explanation  of  the  Kansas  feeding- 
stuffs  law  as  revised  in  1918,  with  other  data  as  to  its  enforcement. 

Study  of  the  breeds,  varieties,  and  crossing  of  species  of  cattle  in  France, 
Ml  Lappabeht  (Bui.  Mens.  Off.  Renseig.  Agr.  [Paris},  15  (1914),  Nos.  5,  pp. 
49S^$1;  6,  pp.  ^4i-715).— This  treats  of  the  origin,  development,  and  breed 
characteristics  of  the  principal  breeds  of  cattle  in  France,  among  them  the 
Flemish,  Dutch,  Normandy,  French  Durham,  Brittany,  Parthenaise,  Oharolaise, 
ete. 

Sooie  pvobkma  of  oattle  breeding,  L.  J.  Oole  (Quemse^  Breeders'  Jour., 
n,  9er.,  $  (1914),  No.  1,  pp.  29-B5,  figs.  4)-—^  atudy  made  of  the  records  of 
4uaierican-bred  and  of  Imported  Guernseys  indicates  that  on  the  average  *'  Guem- 
i^  cows  imported  to  this  country  .  .  .  are  somewhat  higher  i^roducere  of  milk 
and  butter  tat  than  the  Guernseys  bred  In  this  country,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
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the  latter  have  a  slight  adyantage  In  percentage  of  butter  fat  in  the  milk.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  native-bred  stock  make  a  decidedly  better  showing  with 
respect  to  the  number  of  advanced  registry  progeny  they  have  produced,  both 
of  sons  and  of  daughters." 

Preparing:  wool  for  market,  T.  R.  Abket.t.  (Canada  Dept,  Agr,,  Live  Stock 
Branch,  Pamphlet  2  (19W,  pp.  8,  figs.  5).— Directions  are  given  for  caring  for 
sheep  in  order  to  produce  a  good  quality  and  condition  of  wool,  and  for  pre- 
paring and  packing  wool. 

Wool  and  its  manufacture,  T.  B.  Abkell  {Canada  Dept.  Agr.,  Live  Stock 
Branch,  Pamphlet  S  (1914),  pp.  IS,  ftgt.  10). — Information  is  given  on  the 
character  of  the  wool  fiber,  tests  for  wool  In  cloth,  classification  of  wools  in 
the  fieece,  skirting  and  sorting  the  fieece,  scouring,  and  carbonization. 

Studies  on  the  material  and  energy  metabolism  of  growing  swine,  G. 
FiNOEBLiNG,  A.  KdHLEB,  F.  Reinhabdt,  E.  Bbetsch,  G.  Abndt,  and  R.  Dibtbich 
{Lanfid/w.  Vera.  Stat.,  84  {19 Wy  No.  8-4,  pp.  149-2S0)  .—In  experiments  with 
swine  in  which  rations  were  fed  in  which  the  various  nutritive  elements  pre- 
dominated, it  was  demonstrated  that  on  the  average  the  power  of  assimilation 
of  growing  swine  is  35.1  per  cent  greater  for  protein  elements,  31.8  per  cent  for 
fat,  30  per  cent  for  carbohydrates,  and  32.1  per  cent  greater  for  sugar  than  indi- 
cated by  Kellner's  values  for  ruminants.  The  value  of  crude  fiber  is  less  for 
swine  than  for  ruminants. 

Experiments  with  swine,  G.  E.  Day  {Ann.  Bpt.  Ontario  Agr.  Col.  and  Ewpt. 
Farm,  S9  {191S),  pp.  101-104)  .—The  results  of  feeding  experiments  with  40-lb. 
pigs  indicated  that  sui^lemental  feeds,  such  as  skim  milk  or  tankage,  have  a 
marked  influence  In  increasing  the  gains  and  improving  the  thrift  of  pigs  over 
middlings  and  barley  meal  alone.  One  hundred  lbs.  of  meal  proved  equal  to 
406.9  lbs.  of  skim  milk  and  to  from  37.0  to  48.5  lbs.  tankage,  depending  upon 
the  grade  used.  The  skim  milk  was  fed  in  the  proportion  of  about  1^  lbs.  to  1 
lb.  of  meal,  the  tankage  1  lb.  to  about  0  lbs.  of  meal. 

The  results  of  feeding  experiments  with  125-lb.  hogs  Indicated  that  the  feeding 
of  supplemental  feeds,  such  as  skim  milk  and  tankage,  for  finishing  hogs  is  not 
a  profitable  practice. 

Value  of  skim  milk  for  swine  feeding,  J.  Hansen  et  al.  {Deut.  Landw. 
Presse,  -Ji  {1914),  No8.  45,  pp.  549,  550;  4^y  PP-  561,  552). —Several  lots  of  pigs 
were  fed  a  basal  ration  of  barley  and  potatoes,  group  1  receiving  as  a  protein 
supplement  meat  and  fish  meal  and  group  2  skim  milk.  In  one  lot  fed  69  days, 
group  1  received  a  starch  value  of  1,455.3  kg.,  made  an  average  daily  gain  of 
0.708  kg.  per  head,  and  required  2.71  kg.  starch  value  per  kilogram  of  live 
weight;  while  group  2  utilized  1,508.9  kg.  starch  value,  made  0.705  kg.  dally 
gain  per  head,  and  required  2.58  kg.  starch  value  per  kilogram  of  live  weight 
In  another  lot  fed  98  days,  group  1  utilized  2,270.4  kg.  starch  value,  made  0.848 
kg.  daily  gain  per  head,  and  required  2.49  kg.  starch  value  per  kilogram  of  live 
weight,  while  group  2  utilized  2,965.2  kg.  of  starch  value,  made  0.869  kg.  daily 
gain  per  head,  and  required  2.49  kg.  starch  value  per  kilogram  of  live  weight. 

Forage  crops  for  hogs,  W.  J.  Kennedy,  J.  M.  Ewabd,  H.  H.  Eildee,  and 
E.  T.  RoBBiNS  {Iowa  Sta.  Bui.  136  (1913),  pp.  5-116,  figs.  15;  popular  ed.,  pp. 
383-419,  fig.  1). — In  three  years'  experiments  in  which  a  total  of  461  high-grade 
Duroc  Jersey  hogs  were  fed,  the  relative  eflaciency  of  various  forage  crops  and 
pastures  for  pork  production  in  Iowa  was  determined.  In  these  experiments 
com  and  meat  meal  10 : 1  were  fed  In  such  quantity  as  to  require  the  pigs  to  get 
the  full  benefit  of  the  forage  supplements.  The  summarized  results  are  shown 
in  the  table  following. 
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RenUtt  of  feeMng  trUUs  of  forage  crops  with  hops,  1909-1911. 


Kind  or  forage. 


Aver- 
age 
numbw 
of  hogs 
per 


1 


Spring  piffM^CuTTcni  year. 

Bhie  grass  and  timotby 

Medium  red  cloTcr 

Do 

B2::::::::::::::::::::: 

Alialfa 

Do 

Rape  (Dwmrf  KsMx) 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Ovteel  clover 

Do 

Oats 

Oats,  dover,  and  rape 

Oats,  peas,  and  rape 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Rye  (men) 

gdm^u*,:;:::::::::::: 

Do... 

Bag^^FkapifftafpreviouM 
tear. 

Oats,  dofcr,  and  rape 

Oats  and  clOTer  (alternate 

with  rape) 

Oats,  peas,  and  rape 

Oats.  TetcD,  and  rape 

Check  dry  lot 

YemrUmg  smm  (not  pref- 
nmty-Spring  pig*  of  pre- 
HMUfwr. 

Oats,  clover,  and  rape 

Oati,  peas,  and  rape 

Rape,  dover  (}  area  in  each) 


13.9 
lS.f 
1S.0 
18.8 
i&8 
13.9 
10.5 
l«i7 
18.8 
2a.O 
43.1 
«.6 

aao 
3ao 
Id? 

1&7 
2S.6 
23.fi 
30.9 
81.1 
22.5 
9.8 

lao 


II. 1 

12.5 
11.1 
11.1 
10.0 


9.3 
9.3 
9.3 


Kum- 
l>er  of 
days. 


165 
166 
166 
141 
141 
166 
180 
147 
104 
141 
160 
141 
150 
90 
147 
147 
160 
160 
160 
60 
36 
120 
150 


160 

169 
160 
160 
160 


100 
100 
100 


A^*er- 

head. 


^^^,  I  Total 
a^     *^tP7 


0.72 
1.07 
1.97 
.84 
1.13 
.90 
1.04 
.81 
1.36 
l.M 
1.07 
1.02 
.58 
.63 
.91 
.85 
1.15 
1.16 
1.16 
.81 
.26 
.24 
.63 


1.22 

1.17 
1.31 
1.21 
1.41 


1.01 
.02 
.96 


3.68 
3.63 
8.66 

3.50 
3.74 
3.82 
4.04 
3.80 
3.62 
3.64 
4.28 
3.96 
4.36 
4.66 
3.61 
3.91 
4.68 
4.24 
4.16 
4.51 
.61 
8.96 
4.28 


2.50 

2.57 
2.41 
2.53 
2.91 


1.70 
1.64 
1.67 


Cenu. 
4.00 
8.69 
8.73 
3.71 
3.84 
3.96 
2.88 
3.63 
3.95 
3.79 
3.91 
3.70 
3.54 
4.10 
8.56 
3.91 
8.77 
4.10 
3.88 
8.67 
7.75 
5.87 
4.36 


4.95 

5.02 
4.73 
5.08 
4.76 


4.59 
5.31 
4.23 


Net 

profit 

per 

acre 

(hoftsat 

f6per 

head). 


831.85 
57.67 
56.00 
51.20 
64.55 
46.39 
97.00 
47.47 
54.24 
68.64 

154.63 
74.80 
80.50 
32.53 
54.70 
43.86 
96.90 
83.26 

122.13 
35.18 

—3.83 

.35 

15.56 


24.02 

24.27 
31.33 
21.00 
29.79 


13.32 
5.04 
15.86 


Total 

grain 

per 

pound 

of  gain. 


Lb*. 
3.98 
3.52 
8.55 
3.71 
8.84 
3.67 
8.45 
8.26 
3.71 
8.27 
3.85 
8.38 
3.76 
3.65 
8.18 
3.39 
8.52 
8.67 
3.70 
3.24 
1.09 
5.97 
3.90 


4.45 

4.60 
4.14 
4.47 
4.?2 


8.79 
4.16 
4.00 


Net 
return 

per 
bushel 
ofoom. 


Ccnu. 
75.6 
88.0 
87.2 
84.6 
9a4 
82.2 

108.8 
08.0 
82.5 
92.3 
80.2 
91. 0 
88.9 
81.0 
96.0 
86.1 
87.7 
81.8 
84.1 
96.3 
9.4 
61.2 
76.2 


64.2 

63.8 
68.5 
62.4 
65.9 


70.7 
59.8 
74.7 


Pork 

aeCTed- 
itedto 
an  acre 
offorase 

(esti- 
mated). 


Lb*. 
378.27 
765.42 
742.12 
756l62 
6I8.66 
623.22 
806.54 
666.48 
633.94 
780.63 
1,438.80 
854.35 
34a  64 


706.41 

667.10 
1,147.70 

760186 
1,290.08 

847.46 
-44.50 


82.90 

18.23 

308.01 

72.46 


306.43 
223.43 

256.88 


niere  Is  Included  a  discussion  of  the  essentials  of  an  Ideal  forage  for  bogs, 
together  with  analyses  of  the  green  forage  crops  used  in  these  experiments, 
and  a  table  showing  the  cost  of  growing  these  fbrages  and  their  production 
value. 

Pork  production  in  Wisconsin,  J.  G.  Fullbb  (WtocofMiM  Bia,  Bui,  242 
(1914),  pp.  S-^5,  figi,  26). — ^This  bulletin  Includes  general  instructions  on  the 
feeding,  care,  and  management  of  swine  under  Wisconsin  conditions,  including 
plans  for  hog  houses  and  other  equipment. 

Distribution  of  public  service  stallions,  A.  S.  Auxandeb  (Wisconsin  8ia, 
Circ.  50  (1914),  pp.  3-^2,  figs.  7).— A  directory  of  the  public  service  stallions 
enrolled  in  the  counties  of  Wisconsin  during  1914,  with  a  discussion  of  the  im- 
proved conditions  in  the  State. 

The  breeding  of  heavy  draft  horses  in  the  Province  of  East  Prussia,  A. 
LiA.KOMANN  {KHhn  Arch.,  4  (1914),  pp.  1S7-29S,  pis.  2). —Thin  is  an  account  of 
the  native  breeds  of  horses  of  the  Province  of  Bast  Prussia,  together  with  a 
discussion  of  possible  methods  of  improving  their  utility  value  by  crossing  and 
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selection.  Measurements  were  made  of  a  large  number  of  cross-bred  borses  and 
comparisons  made  wltb  tbose  of  pure-bred  Belgians,  showing  the  advantage  of 
using  this  breed  in  cross-breeding  operation& 

Preliminary  notes  on  the  heredity  of  certain  characters  in  a  cross  between 
silky  and  Yokohama  fowls,  J.  L.  Bonhote  {Cairo  8ci,  Jour.,  8  {1914),  No.  91, 
pp.  8S-89). — "The  object  of  these  experiments,  which  have  so  far  been  carried 
to  the  Fs  generation,  has  been  not  only  to  study  the  inheritance  of  certain 
definite  characters  but  also  to  study  the  comparative  inheritance  of  these  char- 
acters and  to  see  if  certain  combinations  would  occur  with  greater  frequwicy 
than  othera  The  silky  male  was  dark-fieshed,  white  with  short  silky  feathers, 
a  rose  comb,  five-toed,  with  feathered  legs  and  a  small  crest  The  Yokohama 
female  was  white-fleshed,  duckwing  with  long  normal  feathers,  a  single  comb, 
four-toed,  clean  legs,  and  no  crest*'  The  characters  involved  are  discussed  in 
detail  and  it  is  shown  how  the  expected  Mendelian  proportions  with  regard  to 
each  character  have  been  to  a  large  extent  realized.  The  author  endeavors  to 
prove  that  "  recessive  characters  will  occur  more  frequently  in  females  owing  to 
the  absorption  of  more  of  their  initial  vigor  on  their  sex,  and  so  that  recessive 
characters  more  usually  associated  with  the  female  can  be  produced  in  males 
by  an  artificial  reduction  of  vigor  (cf.  dun  color  in  pigeons)." 

On  the  average  the  females  have  0.41  more  recessive  characters  than  the 
males,  and  the  whites  0.74  more  recessive  characters  than  the  colored.  It  is 
suggested  that  "  the  proportions  of  Mendelian  characters  may  be  to  a  certain 
extent  governed  by  other  causes,  notably  vigor,  and  that  therefore  from  a  prac- 
tical point  of  view  it  becomes  possible  to  Increase  the  number  of  individuals 
possessing  a  certaii  character  by  attention  to  such  details  as  the  food,  tempera- 
ture, age  of  breeding  stock,  and  time  of  year  at  which  breeding  takes  place." 

Improving  egg  production  by  breeding,  E.  Pearl  {Maine  8ta.  Bui.  2S1 
{1914),  pp.  217-2S6,  figs.  S). — ^This  material  has  been  previously  reported  (E.  S. 
R.,  29,  p.  874). 

Some  factors  influencing  the  bacterial  content  and  keeping  quality  of  eggs, 
L.  D.  BusHNELL  and  O.  Maubeb  {Kansas  8ta.  Bui.  201  {1914),  pp.  7-f5-777). — 
The  authors  summarize  the  results  of  their  studies,  in  which  2,758  eggs  were 
examined,  as  follows: 

"Almost  all  the  eggs  containing  bacteria  were  infected  in  the  yolk,  while 
very  few  of  them  showed  bacteria  in  the  white.  Very  few  of  the  bacteria  in 
eggs  grow  at  blood  temperature,  while  they  grow  abundantly  at  room  tem- 
perature. This  is  of  special  interest  because  of  its  bearing  on  the  hatching 
quality  of  eggs.  The  number  of  infected  eggs  increases  slightly  with  the  age 
of  the  fowl.  Eggs  from  different  hens  vary  widely  in  bacterial  content  and 
keeping  quality.  The  extremes  for  the  whole  period  are  percentage  of  eggs  in- 
fected— minimum  16,  maximum  42;  percentage  of  eggs  spoiled — minimum  4, 
maximum  84.  The  eggs  from  the  same  hens  vary  widely  in  bacterial  content 
and  keeping  quality  at  different  times,  and  without  apparent  cause.  When  the 
fowls  were  given  range  the  number  of  infected  eggs  decreased.  Feeding  wet 
mash  produced  an  appreciable  rise  in  the  number  of  infected  eggs.  This  in- 
creased infection  was  due  to  bacteria  growing  at  blood  temperature. 

"  Mating  of  the  hens  did  not  increase  infection  of  the  eggs,  as  determined  by 
our  methoda  This  suggests  that  the  greatly  increased  ^)oilage  of  fertile  eggs 
is  a  direct  or  Indirect  consequence  of  the  development  of  the  embryo.  Besides 
giving  rise  to  losses  from  blood  rings,  etc.,  the  presence  of  a  dead  embryo 
seems  to  increase  the  susceptibility  of  the  eggs  to  decomposition.  We  have 
observed  frequent  and  striking  divergencies  between  the  number  of  eggs  in- 
fected and  the  number  of  eggs  spoiled.    Increase  in  infection  and  decrease  in 
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keeping  quality  do  not  necessarily  run  parallel  because  It  is  the  qualitatiTe 
rather  than  the  quantitative  bacterial  content  tliat  determines  keeping  quality. 
It  follows  that  our  quantitative  method  for  determining  the  infection  in  eggs 
does  not  furnish  us  a  very  reliable  index  to  the  influence  of  various  factors 
upon  the  keeping  quality  of  our  eggs. 

"  Summer  eggs  show  more  bacteria  than  fall  eggs,  and  as  shown  in  Bulletin 
180  [E.  S.  Rm  27,  p.  78]  also  more  bacteria  than  spring  eggs.  The  ratio  of 
ooagulable  to  uncoagulable  nitrogen  did  not  reveal  any  appreciable  influence 
of  the  factors  investigated  upon  the  keeping  quality  of  the  eggs  examined. 
No  grass  eggs  were  laid  by  a  number  of  hens  whose  diet  consisted  chiefly  of 
alfalfa,  nor  could  any  green  pigment-forming  bacteria  be  detected  in  such 

Attention  is  called  to  recent  studies  made  by  the  Connecticut  Storrs  Station 
(EL  S.  B.,  31,  p.  171)  in  which  a  much  lower  bacterial  infection  was  obtained. 
It  is  stated  that  this  discrepancy  can  not  be  accounted  for  as  being  due  en- 
tirely to  contamination  during  the  manipulation  of  the  cultures.  A  bibliography 
Is  included. 

Farm  poultry  in  Missoori,  H.  L.  Kempsteb  (Missouri  Bd.  Agr.  MoL  But,,  12 
(1914)  t  No.  7,  pp.  98,  figs.  52). — ^A  general  account  of  the  methods  of  feeding, 
care,  and  management  of  poultry,  with  special  reference  to  Missouri  condi- 
tions, and  including  artificial  incubation,  brooding,  care  of  market  eggs,  and 
prevention  and  cure  of  poultry  diseases. 

The  encyclopedia  of  the  poultry  yard,  V.  Shaw  {London  and  New  York, 
1913,  pp.  IX'\-178,  pis.  16,  figs.  21).— An  encyclopedia  on  breeds  of  poultry  and 
general  poultry  topics. 

Ostrich  breeding  and  feather  handling  in  South  Africa  and  other  coun- 
tries, H.  HiNTZE  (Tropenpfianzer,  18  (1914),  Nos.  5,  pp.  259-271;  6,  pp.  S23^ 
331;  7,  pp.  381-392). — ^A  general  account  of  the  distribution  and  commercial 
importance  of  the  ostrich  in  South  Africa  and  elsewhere,  and  a  discussion  of 
methods  of  management  for  commercial  purposes. 

Babbit  breeding  industry  in  Germany,  A  R.  Thomson  (Daily  Cons,  and 
Trade  Rpts.  {U.  S.],  17  (1914),  No.  171,  pp.  454,  455).— It  is  btated  that  the 
rabbit  raising  industry  in  Qermany  has  received  a  marked  impetus  during  the 
past  few  years  owing  to  governmental  encouragement.  During  the  past  flve 
years  the  demand  for  rabbit  meat  caused  the  price  to  increase  from  approxi- 
mately 7.1  to  23.84  cts.  per  head. 

DAIET  FASHINCK-DAIBTINa. 

[Bibliography  of  dairy  literaturel,  R.  W.  Raudnitz  and  W.  Obimmeb  (Arh. 
Oeb.  MUchio.  u.  Molk.  Praxis,  1913, 1,  No.  17,  pp.  40). — ^This  is  a  general  review 
of  articles  on  the  science  and  practice  of  dairying  published  during  a  por- 
tion of  the  year  1913. 

A  dairy  laboratory  guide,  H.  B.  Ross  (New  York,  1914,  pp.  VI +84,  pi.  i).— 
General  instructions  for  use  in  the  dairy  laboratory. 

Feeding  of  dairy  cows,  N.  Athaitassof  (Rev.  Vet.  e  Zootech.,  1  (1911), 
No.  3,  pp.  162-174,  pU.  4;  2  (1912),  Nos.  1,  pp.  58-65,  pU.  2;  3,  pp.  102-lU; 
4  (1914),  Nos.  1,  pp.  73-86;  2,  pp.  127-U3;  S,  pp.  174-188).— This  is  a  general 
exposition  on  the  theory  of  the  feeding  of  dairy  cows,  including  a  discussion  of 
the  pliysiology  of  milk  secretion,  the  influence  of  individual  and  breed  upon 
milk  yield,  and  the  influence  of  methods  and  time  of  milking.  The  author  out- 
lines the  main  principles  of  the  Kellner  theory  of  feeding  and  feed  require- 
ments for  mUk  production.    There  is  included  a  discussion  of  the  feeding  value 
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of  tbe  various  roug^ges,  concentrates,  and  commercial  feeds  especially  adaptad 
to  South  American  conditions. 

Holstein  milk  yield,  F.  R.  Mabshall  (Jour.  Heredity,  5  (19U),  No.  10^  pp. 
437-4S9). — In  continuation  of  work  inreyiously  r^wrted  (B.  S.  R^  27»  p.  574)  tbe 
author  presents  the  results  of  examinations  made  by  P.  Van  Swing  of  the 
records  of  Holstein  cattle,  in  which  it  appeared  that  the  idea  that  milking 
capacity  in  cows  is  transmitted  through  males  rather  than  females  is  erroneous. 
The  number  of  cases  in  wliich  resemblance  was  closest  on  the  maternal  side 
were  for  pounds  of  milk  403,  pounds  of  milk  fat  407,  and  percentage  of  milk  fkt 
345,  wliile  the  number  of  cases  in  which  resemblance  was  closest  on  the  paternal 
side  were  262,  258,  and  320,  respectively. 

Studies  in  the  range  of  variation  of  the  percentage  of  batter  fat  in  tiie 
milk  of  individual  cows,  A.  C.  Anderson  ( Michigan  Bta.  Spec,  BuL  71  {1914), 
pp.  S-IS,  figs,  5). — In  a  study  of  200  seven-day  records  of  dairy  cows  it  was 
found  that  27.5  per  cent  varied  not  over  1  per  cent  in  milk  fat  in  the  sev^i  days, 
44  per  cent  varied  between  1.1  and  2,  21.6  per  cent  between  2.1  and  3,  4  per 
cent  between  3.1  and  4, 1.5  per  cent  between  4.1  and  5,  and  0.5  per  cent  between 
5.1  and  6.  In  a  study  of  2,000  seven-day  records  of  cows  on  advanced  registry 
tests  the  percentages  were  as  follows:  28.45,  54.55,  18.4,  2.65,  0.8,  and  0.15. 
In  600  two-day  records  the  percentages  were  74.8,  20.1,  4.6,  OJ^  and  0.3. 

Some  investigations  on  the  phenomena  of  **  clot  **  formations. — I,  On  the 
clotting  of  milk,  S.  B.  Schbyveb  {Proc  Bof.  8oc.  IDondon],  8er,  B,  86  (1919), 
No.  B  590,  pp.  460-'481;  ab$.  in  Jour.  Chem.  Boo.  [Lontfonl,  104  (191$),  No.  612, 
II,  pp.  850,  851). — In  milk  the  substances  necessary  for  dot  formation  preexist, 
but  the  adsorption  of  simple  molecules  from  the  solution  prevents  aggregation. 
In  this  work  it  is  assumed  that  the  ferment  clears  the  surface  of  colloid  from 
adsorbed  substances  and  allows  aggregation  to  take  place. 

The  addition  of  calcium  clilorid  to  solutions  of  caseinogen  in  sodium  hydroxid 
gives  a  precipitate  only  within  c^iiiin  definite  limits  of  concentration  of  the 
calcium  salt  Rennet,  when  added  to  a  mixture  in  which  precipitation  is  in- 
hibited by  an  excess  of  the  calcium  salt,  immediately  causes  predi^tatioa. 
When  the  optimal  amount  of  calcium  salt  is  present  precipitation  may  be  pre- 
vented by  adding  milk  serum,  peptone,  or  glycin.  Rennet  precipitates  only 
when  a  proper  amount  of  inhibitor  is  present ;  an  excess  prevents  precipitatton. 
The  clot  is  formed  from  caseinogen  and  not  from  the  calcium  salt 

''The  clot  produced  by  rennet  alone  is  formed  from  metacaseinogen ;  that 
produced  by  calcium  chlorld  alone  is  formed  from  caseinogen.  The  rennet  clot 
can  not  be  converted  into  natural  caseinogen.  The  rennet  does  not  in  any  way 
affect  proteoclastic  digestion  in  the  clot  In  milk  the  clot  formation  depends  on 
the  presoice  of  four  series  of  substances  in  the  system,  namdy,  simple  inhibitory 
substances,  colloids,  enzyms,  and  calcium  salts.** 

The  growth  and  viability  of  streptococci  of  bovine  and  human  origin  in 
milk  and  milk  products,  D.  J.  Davis  {Jour,  Infect.  Diseases,  15  (1914),  No.  2, 
pp.  578-388). — From  investigations  made  in  connection  with  epidemics  of  sore 
throat  it  appeared  that  all  the  streptococci  causing  the  epl'demic  were  of  tbe 
hemolytic  variety.  .  A  study  of  these  showed  that  **  in  the  process  of  milk  sour- 
ing the  growth  of  hemolytic  streptococci  is  inhibited  and  the  organisms  are 
gradually  destroyed.  J^They  are  killed  In  three  hours  or  less  by  the  acidity  of 
sour  milk  (48  hours  after  curdling)  and  of  buttermilk.  In  ordinary  butter 
they  die  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  due  to  the  acidity,  althou^  in  neutral  but- 
ter they  live  for  a  long  time.  In  ice  cream,  hemolytic  streptococci  remain  alive 
for  at  least  18  days  without  any  appreciable  diminution  in  numl)er  or  virulence. 
Ice  cream  would  seem  to  be,  therefore,  a  most  suitable  medium  for  the  trans- 
mission and  preservation  of  dangerous  streptococci.    Separator  cream  contains 
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more  streptococci  than  the  whole  milk,  skim  milk  considerably  less,  while  the 
sediment  contains  a  large  number. 

"  Hemolytic  streptococci  do  not  multiply  to  any  extent  at  20*  C,  or  below  in 
milk ;  at  26"^  there  is  little  or  no  multiplication  during  the  first  six  hours  in 
stoile  or  comm^^dal  milk,  but  at  the  ead  of  20  hours  there  is  conidderable  in- 
crease In  the  sterile  milk.  In  the  commercial  milk  their  growth  is  inhibited 
by  the  growth  of  other  bacteria ;  this  holds  also  for  higher  temperatures.  It 
seems  tbat  under  no  conditions  met  with  in  the  ordinary  handling  of  milk  can 
there  occur  any  appreciable  multir^icatlon  of  h^nolytic  streptococci.  Inasmuch 
as  under  the  most  favorable  temperature  multiplication  of  hemolytic  strepto- 
cocci in  railk  does  not  occur  inside  of  one  to  two  Iiours,  it  is  impossible  for  any 
appreciable  increase  to  occur  during  the  short  interval  between  the  raising 
and  lowering  of  the  temperature  of  milk  in  the  process  of  pasteurization.'* 

The  ^uuracterlstics  of  bacteria  of  the  colon  type  found  in  bofine  feees, 
L.  A.  Ro«3S,  W.  M.  Clabk,  and  Alios  G.  Bvans  {Jour,  Infect.  Diseases y  15 
{1914)^  No.  i,  pp.  99-ltS,  fiffs,  5).— mifa  paper  records  the  results  of  a  study 
made  of  150  cultures  isolated  from  bovine  feces. 

"  None  of  these  cultures  llquefled  gelatin  and  all  but  cme  formed  indol  from 
tryptophan.  By  the  use  of  a  simple  medium  and  exact  methods  of  analysis  it 
was  fonnd  that  in  149  cultures  the  CO« :  H»  ratio  varied  only  fr(Mm  0.96  to  1.2. 
One  culture  only  gave  a  ratio  identifying  it  with  the  high-ratio  group  which 
made  up  48  per  cent  of  the  milk  series  [of  previous  studies  (B.  S.  R.,  30,  p.  875) ). 
*•  The  149  low-ratio  (0.98  to  1.2)  cultures  were  readily  divided  into  two  groups, 
one  of  which  fermCTted  dextrose,  saccharose,  lactose,  rafflnose,  mannite,  glycerin, 
and  dnlcite,  but  almost  invariably  flailed  to  ferment  starch,  inulin,  and  adonite, 
while  the  second  group  fermented  adonite  and  dulclte  and  failed  to  ferment 
saccharose,  raffinose,  starch,  and  Inulin.  "  These  groups  agree  almost  perfectly 
with  two  groups  which  may  be  formed  from  the  low-ratio  cultures  isolated  from 
milk." 

InezpensiTe  aids  in  producing  sanitary  milk,  R.  W.  Lamsoii  {M&ryiand 
8iB,  Bui.  181  (1914)  f  pp.  1S&-154,  figs.  §).— The  author  concludes  from  his  study 
of  methods  of  producing  sanitary  milk  that  discarding  the  first  few  streams  of 
foremilk  reduces  the  bacterial  content  Pails  having  a  flat  strainer  on  to  which 
the  milk  is  drawn  are  not  to  be  recommended,  and  many  of  the  so-called  *'  sani- 
tary** pails  were  complicated  and  hard  to  keep  clean.  The  use  of  glycerin, 
sweet  oil.  or  vaseline  as  a  wash  for  the  udder,  teats,  and  flank  decidedly  reduced 
the  bacterial  content  of  the  milk.  Clipping  the  udder  and  flank  appeared  to  aid 
in  the  production  of  sanitary  milk.  The  use  of  these  simple  methods  and  pre- 
cautions lowered  the  bacterial  content  of  milk  from  one-third  to  one-tenth. 

Cream  grading  for  Kansas,  G.  S.  HiifB  {Kwmos  8ta.  Oirc.  S9,  pp.  4). — ^An 
outline  of  the  i^n  of  cream  grading  adopted  by  Kansas  creamery  companies, 
together  with  directions  on  how  to  get  first-grade  cream. 

Cheese  that  the  farmers  should  make,  M.  R.  Tolstbtjp  {Towa  Agr.,  15  (1914), 
No.  2,  pp.  89,  9$). — Information  is  given  on  methods  of  making  club  cream, 
nut  cream,  olive  cream,  pimento  and  cottage  cheeses,  and  Devonshire  salad. 

Action  of  the  enzyms  due  to  organisms  on  the  rind  of  hard  dMeses,  O. 
GiATz  and  S.  SzAim  (Biochem.  Ztachr.,  6S  (1914),  No.  4^,  pp.  49&-478,  figs. 
15). — ^In  a  study  of  the  various  layers  of  cheese,  starting  from  the  outride  and 
proceeding  inward,  it  was  fbnnd  that  in  Trappist  and  Ovar  cheeses  the  enzyms 
of  the  flora  of  the  rind  have  no  action  on  the  decomposition  of  casein  and  fat 
in  the  inside  of  the  cheeses.  On  theoretical  grounds  the  possibility  of  the 
diffhslon  of  the  enzyms  from  the  rind  toward  the  interior  must  be  rejected. 

Cheeses  of  the  ITenfchatel  group,  K.  J.  Mathesoh,  C.  Thom,  and  J.  N. 
CuBBiE   iOofmecticui  Btorrs  Bta.  Bui.  78  {1914)y  pp.  S19-S29,  figs.  5).— The 
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procew  of  making  Neufchatel  and  cream  eheeae  is  described  and  analyses 
reported. 

"An  approximate  standard  of  composition  for  whole-milk  Neufcbateil  or  Neuf- 
chatel  proper  is  water  50  to  55  per  cent,  fat  23  to  28  per  cent,  casein  about  18 
to  21  per  cent,  salt  0.5  to  1.25  per  cent  Such  cheese  is  best  produced  from  good 
clean  milk  testing  about  4  per  cent  fat  Yield  of  cheese  per  100  lbs.  of  milk, 
12  to  14  lbs.  A  similar  standard  of  composition  for  cream  cheese  (made  from 
cream  testing  7  to  9  per  cent  fat)  is  water  38  to  43  per  cent  fat  43  to  48  per 
cent,  casein  13  to  16  per  cent  salt  0.6  to  1.25  per  cent  Yield  per  100  lbs.  of 
cream,  16  to  18  lbs." 

The  salt  factor  in  the  mold-ripened  cheeses,  C.  Thoic  {Connecticut  Starrs 
8ta,  Bui  79  {19 H),  pp.  887-^4,  flg.  i).— From  the  resulto  of  these  studies  the 
author  concludes  that  "  the  percentage  of  salt  which  may  be  incorporated  into 
a  variety  of  cheese  is  directly  limited  by  the  intensity  of  the  flavors  to  be 
developed.  In  the  hard  cheeses  with  their  mild  flavors,  more  than  1  to  1.5  per 
cent  salt  becomes  ofltensive.  In  Gamembert  2.5  per  c^it  is  acceptable,  and  in 
Roquefort  4  per  cent 

"As  a  factor  in  cheese  biology,  salt  restrains  the  development  of  Oldium  in 
Gamembert  and  shuts  it  out  of  Roquefort  Salt  delays  but  does  not  prevent  the 
development  of  the  molds  active  in  ripening  Gamembert  Roquefort  and  the 
ripened  forms  of  NeufchateL  Ten  per  cent  of  salt  in  culture  media  stopped  or 
reduced  to  negligible  the  growth  of  PenicUlium  pinophilutn,  P.  lUcuAnutn^ 
P.  luteum,  P.  diffitatum,  P.  purpurogenum,  P,  roaeum,  P.  duclawH,  Aspergillus 
nidulanSt  A,  futnigatus,  and  Otdium  (Oospora)  lactis.  The  rate  of  development 
of  the  other  species  tried  was  markedly  retarded  but  more  or  less  characteristic 
colonies  finally  developed.*' 

Supplementary  data  upon  Gamembert  cheese  making,  K.  J.  Matheson,  G. 
Thom,  and  J.  N.  Gubbib  {Connecticut  Storrs  8ta.  Bui.  79  (1914)^  pp-  S48-^58). — 
Material  here  given  supplements  data  previously  reported  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  79). 
It  is  concluded  from  these  observations  that  Gamembert  cheese  making  is  com- 
mercially practicable  along  the  lines  presented  in  this  and  the  preceding  paper. 

Biology  of  Boquefort  cheese,  G.  Thom  and  K.  J.  Matheson  {Connecticut 
Btorrs  Sta.  Bui.  79  {19H),  pp.  SS5-Si7,  figs.  5).— The  authors  summarize  the 
results  of  their  studies  as  follows : 

"The  flora  of  Roquefort  cheese  consists  of  the  Roquefort  mold  {PenicUlium 
roquet orti),  bacteria  of  the  common  lactic  type  {Bacillus  lactis  acidi  group) 
and  of  the  B.  hulgaricus  group  in  small  numbers,  some  liquefying  organisms, 
yeasts  in  small  numbers,  and  the  varied  flora  of  the  surface  slime.  The  organ- 
isms of  the  slime,  yeasts,  bacteria,  and  O'idium  lactis  have  been  eliminated  in 
paraffining  experiments  completely  enough  to  Indicate  for  them  only  a  sec- 
ondary function  in  ripening  the  cheese.  The  slime  in  normal  amount  has  been 
found  to  be  a  correct  index  to  proper  ripening  room  conditions,  however.  The 
lactic  bacteria  account  for  the  primary  souring  of  the  curd  which  should  take 
place  within  the  first  24  hours,  thus  eliminating  gassy  fermentation. 

**  The  low  temperatures  used  reduce  the  activity  of  B.  hulgaricus  to  negligible 
amounts  during  the  early  stages  of  the  ripening.  The  extent  to  which  organ- 
isms of  this  group  participate  in  the  final  ripening  changes  has  not  been 
determined.  The  dominance  of  P.  roqueforti  within  the  cheese  is  secured  by 
the  low  oxygen  content  of  the  open  spaces  and  by  the  high  salt  contrat  which 
excludes  O.  lactis.  Known  activities  of  P.  roqueforti  through  enzym  production 
are  ttie  reduction  of  acidity,  proteolysis  of  casein,  and  partial  decomposition  of 
fat  These  appear  to  be  the  principal  factors  in  ripening  the  cheese,  although 
some  participation  in  these  processes  by  the  bacteria  and  yeasts  found  is  not 
excluded  by  any  work  thus  far  possible. 
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"From  the  study  of  acidity  in  Roquefort  curd  the  following  results  are 
deemed  important:  With  initial  acidities  of  0.25  per  cent  or  higher  in  milk, 
and  temperature  of  84°  F.  (29"  C.)  the  production  of  acid  becomes  very  rapid 
within  the  first  two  hours.  Graphs  representing  the  rate  of  rise  of  acidity 
b«»me  parallel  or  nearly  so  after  the  percentage  reaches  0.25  to  0.27  per  cent. 
Below  this  percentage  great  diversity  in  the  rate  of  souring  represents  the 
differeDces  in  chemical  composition  of  the  sample  of  milk,  the  variations  due 
to  vigor  of  culture,  amount  of  inoculation,  temperature,  and  perhaps  other 
featnrea  The  acidity  produced  during  the  first  two  and  one-half  or  three  hours 
will  be  enough  to  change  the  texture  of  the  curd  if  the  initial  percentage  is 
0.25  per  c^it,  or  if  during  that  period  the  amount  shown  in  the  milk  sample 
pa^es  0.27  to  0.3  according  to  the  other  conditions  present  At  acidities  of 
0.21  or  lower  the  development  of  acid  is  too  slow  to  giv^  sufficient  aid  in 
proper  drainage  of  whey  from  the  curd. 

**  To  obtain  a  margin  of  safety  in  the  production  of  a  smooth,  friable  curd, 
free  from  waxy,  granular,  or  tough  characteristics,  the  initial  acidity  should 
not  pass  0.23  per  cent,  which  approaches,  therefore,  the  optimum  initial  acidity 
in  cow's  milk  for  this  type  of  cheese.  With  a  vigorous,  pure  culture  of  the 
B.  ladis  acidi  group  as  a  starter  the  initial  acidity  may  be  obtained  with  equally 
good  results  by  adding  enough  starter  to  raise  the  titration  figures  of  the  milk 
to  0.23  per  cent  or  by  the  use  of  little  starter  with  a  subsequent  ripening  period. 
The  former  practice  is  usually  preferable  as  an  economy  of  time. 

**  At  the  working  temperature  of  Roquefort,  the  organisms  of  the  B,  hulsfaricus 
group  are  not  a  factor  in  the  initial  souring.  The  low  temperatures  that  char- 
acterize this  process  make  desirable  the  use  of  a  large  enough  amount  of 
starter  to  insure  the  dominance  of  the  lactic  organism  of  the  starter  over  any 
variety  which  may  be  accidentally  present.  Ck)mpari8on  of  the  graphs  showing 
the  rate  of  development  of  acid  under  Cheddar  and  Roquefort  conditions  show 
that  this  amount  of  inoculation  (the  percentage  of  starter  used)  will  need  to 
be  greater  in  Roquefort  than  in  Cheddar  to  secure  the  same  protection  from 
the  acid  organisms." 

The  manufacture  of  a  cow's  milk  cheese  related  to  Boquefort,  C.  Thom, 
K.  J.  Matheson,  and  J.  N.  Cubbie  {Connecticut  Starrs  8ta,  Bui.  79  {1914),  pp. 
959-S86). — "This  reports  an  investigation  of  the  possibility  of  making  a  cheese 
from  cow's  milk  which  will  equal  Roquefort  as  made  from  sheep's  milk.  Re- 
sults thus  far  indicate  that  texture  and  flavor  as  produced  in  sheep's  milk 
cheese  can  be  approximated  but  not  duplioated.  One  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  qualities  of  Roquefort  and  especially  with  both  cheeses  before  him  can 
detect  the  difference  between  them.  The  quality  produced  has  been  such  as  to 
lead  us  to  believe  that  the  completion  of  the  work  will  add  a  profitable  product 
to  our  dairy  manufactures  in  this  country." 

A  description  of  the  practices  found  most  successful  is  given. 

TETEBIHAET  MEDICINE. 

Tropical  diseases,  a  manual  of  the  diseases  of  warm  climates,  P.  Mansoit 
{London,  New  York,  Toronto,  and  Melbourne,  1914,  5.  ed.,  rev,  and  erU.,  pp. 
XXIV +997,  pis.  16,  fig8.  £5P).— The  several  sections  of  this  manual  deal  with 
the  subject  as  follows:  Fevers  (pp.  1-416) ;  general  diseases  of  undetermined 
nature  (pp.  417-446) ;  abdominal  diseases  (pp.  447-598) ;  infective  granulom- 
atous diseases  (pp.  599-665) ;  animal  parasites  and  associated  diseases  (pp. 
666-S37) ;  skin  diseases  (pp.  838-883) ;  and  local  diseases  of  uncertain  nature 
(pp.  884-895).  In  an  appendix  (pp.  896-922)  some  of  the  commoner  parasitic 
Protozoa  of  vertebrates  and  invertebrates  are  dealt  with. 
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Tozio  brans,  Mabchadub  and  Ooujon  {Anti.  F^lHf,,  7  il9U),  No.  64,  pp. 
77~Si).— It  U  claimed  that  the  determination  of  the  acidity  of  a  bran  will  give 
an  idea  as  to  the  amount  of  oxidising  ferments  present  and  also  as  to  the 
toxicity  of  the  bran.  Brans  having  an  acidity  of  0.15  per  cent  (expressed  in 
terms  of  solphnric  acid)  are  deemed  normaL  Those  containing  from  0.15  to  0.3 
per  cent  are  considered  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  and  while  not  dangerous 
to  health,  are  susceptible  to  rapid  q[)oilage.  An  acidity  higher  than  0.3  per  cent 
is  thought  to  make  the  feed  unsuitable  fSor  consumption. 

A  pathogenic  bacterium  in  fish  meal,  Misssnsb  and  Langb  (Deut  Tier- 
dretl.  Wchnschr,,  21  (1918),  No.  ^7,  p.  745).— During  the  course  of  ^Laminations 
of  fish  meal  for  the  presence  of  the  anthrax  bacillus,  the  authors  discovered  a 
capsulated  bacterium,  pathogenic  for  mice,  rabbits,  and  rats,  to  which  they  give 
the  name  Diplohiwillus  capsulatus. 

The  specificity  of  immunity  reactions,  and*  their  explanation  as  colloidal 
chemical  phenomena,  K.  Landsteineb  (Biochem,  Zttc/ir.,  50  U91S),  No.  1-^, 
pp.  n$-184;  aha.  in  Jour.  Chem.  Boc.  [London},  104  il91S),  No.  608,  J,  p.  668)4 — 
The  conclusions  of  Michaelis  and  Davidsohn  that  certain  immunity  reactiims  are 
not  of  a  colloidal  chemical  character  are  not  deemed  justifiable. 

**  The  view  was  arrived  at  on  the  ground  that  certain  precipitin  reactions  are 
indepoident  to  a  large  extent  of  the  hydrogen  ion  concentrations.  Attention  is 
especially  called  to  the  ftict  that  serum,  blood  corpuscles,  etc.,  of  diflferent  species 
exert  the  maximum  action  in  the  presence  of  difTerent  hydrogen  ion  concentra- 
tions, nils  point  is  illustrated  by.  the  adsorption  of  ricinus  agglutiniu,  by  the 
different  strengths  of  acid  or  alkali  which  h^nolyze  the  corpuscles,  by  the  dif- 
ferences in  the  agglutination  of  stromata,  and  the  differences  in  the  precipita- 
billty  of  the  sera-precipitating  reagents." 

Alimentary  anaphylaxis  caused  by  eggs,  G.  Laboche,  C.  Richet,  Jr.,  and  F. 
SAiNT-GiBoifs  (Arch.  Med.  Estpt.  et  Anat.  Path.  [Paris],  26  il9H),  No.  1,  pp. 
51-59). — Experiments  were  made  with  guinea  pigs,  which  received  either  the 
white  of  eggs,  the  yolk,  or  the  white  and  yolk,  mixed  with  green  feed. 

The  results  show  that  anaphylaxis  can  be  easily  produced  in  guinea  pigs 
providing  large  amounts  of  eggs  are  fed  over  a  long  period  of  time.  It  is  also 
possible  to  arrive  at  a  point  of  immunity  which  is  not  considered  to  be  an 
untianaphylaxis. 

Serum  anaphylaxis  in  the  bovine,  Skiba  {Deut.  Tierdrztl.  Wehnachr.,  21 
{191S),  No.  22,  pp.  338^40;  ahs.  in  Ztschr.  Immunitdtaf.  u.  Sxpi.  Ther.,  11, 
Ref.,  7  (1913),  No.  8,  pp.  362,  S^S).— Of  23  young  bovines  which  had  received 
10  cc.  of  anthrax  serum  (Sobemheim)  subcutaneously  10  became  anaphylactic 
after  a  second  injection  of  serum  20  to  30  minutes  post  injection.  The  syrap-. 
toms  remained  for  10  to  20  minutes.  A  third  injection  83  days  later  resulted  in 
15  animals  becoming  anaphylactic. 

Sources  of  error  in  the  dialysis  method  in  serolog^ioal  investigations. 
About  the  infiuence  of  the  blood  content  of  organs,  R  Abdebhalden  and  A. 
Weel  (M-unchen.  Med.  Wchnschr.,  60  (1913),  No.  31,  pp.  IIOS,  1704;  «&«•  ^ 
Zenthl.  Expi.  Med.,  5  (1914)*  No.  i,  p.  15). — ^The  use  of  sera  or  organs  not  free 
of  blood  never  gives  satisfactory  results.  Coagulable  serum  protein  and  coagu- 
lated blood  corpuscles  were  treated  in  a  manner  prescribed  by  Abderhalden,  and 
the  former  was  cleaved  only  3  times  and  the  latter  46  times  out  of  96  cases. 
After  the  injection  of  3  cc.  of  hemolytic  serum  in  the  jugular  vein  the  blood  of 
the  animal  digests  blood  corpuscles  but  not  serum  proteins. 

The  occurrence  of  protein-deaving  ferments  in  the  blood  in  advanced 
hunger,  E.  Heilneb  and  F.  Poensgen  {MCnchen,  Med.  Wchnschr.,  61  (1914) t 
No.  8,  pp.  402,  403). — ^When  protein  loss  is  prevented  by  the  utilization  of  the 
body  glycogen,  no  protein  cleavage  ferments  are  present  In  the  blood  serum.    As 
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atamtion  proceeds  and  the  fat  depots  have  been  utilised,  the  ferments  make 
tttOr  appearance  and  can  be  noted  by  the  Abcterbalden  methods 

Hn^eoproteins  as  anttflreas,  H.  G.  Wnxs  (ZUchr.  Immuniidtsf.  u.  Empt. 
Ther.,  I,  Orig.,  19  (191$),  No,  5,  pp.  S99Sll).^The  author  beUeves  that  pure 
nueldns  are  probably  not  antigens  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term  because 
their  constituents  (nucleic  acid,  and  histones  or  i»rotamins)  are  not  antigens. 
Much  depoids  upon  the  method  of  preparing  the  nucleoproteins»  and  there 
exists  no  ground  for  assuming  that  these  inrotein  nuclein  complexes  are  in  a 
measure  q[)ecific  or  characteristie  of  the  cells  from  which  they  are  derived. 

A  review  of  the  literature  is  given. 

On  the  anemia  prodnced  by  the  injection  of  the  JMmolysin  obtained  from 
streptococci^  and  on  the  question  of  natural  and  acquired  immunity  to 
streptolysin,  J.  W.  M'Leoo  and  J.  W.  ATNeb  {Jow.  Path,  and  Beet.,  17  (191$), 
^^  4»  pp.  S&^SSl,  pl$.  iS).— "Rabbits  vary  in  their  susceptibility  to  injections 
of  streptolysin,  the  variati<m  being,  in  part  at  least,  due  to  difTerences  in  the 
amount  of  natural  antibody  to  streptolysin  present  in  their  sera.  Tlie  more 
608e^[)tible  animals  die  after  one  or  two  injections,  evidently  from  a  toxic 
effect  of  the  filtrate.  Hemof^binemia  and  hemoglobinuria  are  marked  in  tliese 
animals,  and  the  toxic  and  hemolytic  properties  of  tlie  filtrate  are  closely  re- 
lated. It  has  not  been  possible  to  d^nonstrate  toxic  effects  of  the  filtrate  after 
destructi<m  of  the  hemolysin  by  incubation  at  87**  0.  The  less  susceptible  ani- 
mals survive  repeated  injections.  No  toxic  symptoms  occur,  and  a  definite 
anemia  reenlta  Slight  hemoglobinuria  follows  as  a  rule  when  the  filtrate  in- 
jected is  a  powerful  one. 

**  The  changes  in  the  blood  are  similar  to  those  which  have  been  produced 
experimaitally  by  other  hemolytic  agents.  The  bone  marrow  in  tlie  longer  ex- 
pedmeats  l)econies  markedly  hyperplastic  The  leucoblastic  and  erythroblastic 
portions  of  the  marrow  as  a  rule  react  equally.  The  liver  shows  as  marked  a 
hemosiderin  reaction,  post-mortem,  as  the  kidneys  and  £q[)leen.  This  contrasts 
with  experimental  anemia  in  rabbits  produced  by  injection  of  a  hemolytic  im- 
mune serum.  In  the  greatiy  enlarged  Bgiieen  of  one  animal  a  very  marked 
myeloid  transformation  was  found.  Large  collections  of  myelocytes,  many  in 
active  mitosis,  surrounded  clos^y  each  Blali^ghlan  body.  No  immunity  to  the 
streptolysin  is  i»roduced  even  after  repeated  injections  On  tiie  contrary,  a 
dig^btly  increased  susceptibility  may  result  The  amount  of  hemolysis  produced 
in  vivo  is  much  less  than  that  which  is  produced  in  vitro.  In  the  animal  body, 
as  in  the  test  tube,  hemolysis  does  not  continue  for  mere  than  about  two  hours. 
Hemoglobinemla  is  most  marked  after  this  interval,  then  gradually  disappears.*' 

See  also  a  previous  note  (E.  S.  R,  28,  p.  179). 

The  method  whereby  strcptococcie  serum  acts,  B.  Weh.  (Ztschr.  Hyg.  u, 
Infektionakrank.,  75  (191$),  No.  2,  pp.  £45-3^<?).— Streptococci  do  not  intoxicate 
by  virtue  of  a  true  toxin  or  endotoxin  and  the  nature  of  the  poison  is  still  un- 
Imown.  Polyvalent  serum  (Ar<mson)  can  be  rendered  inactive  to  the  original 
str^tococcus  by  saturation  with  killed  cuhmres.  In  order  for  the  serum  to  act 
the  presence  of  living  leucocytes  Is  necessary.  No  antiaggressins  are  con- 
tained in  the  serum  and  it  Is  inactive  toward  most  streptococcic  strains  ob- 
tainable from  man.  Despite  the  polyvalent  origin  of  the  serum  it  contains  only 
one  immune  body,  by  means  of  which  it  acts  upon  strains  toward  whidi  it  has 
an  afDnity,  and  only  a  few  of  the  strains  are  capable  of  reacting  in  the  horse. 

▲bderhalden  serodiagnoais  of  cancer,  C.  F.  Ball  (Jour,  Amer,  Med.  Assoc., 
61^  (19W,  No.  8,  pp.  599-602,  fig.  /).— This  gives  the  results  of  tests  and  a 
description  <tf  a  new  form  of  apparatus  for  making  tlie  test 

The  uSiB  of  Abderhalden's  reaction  in  carcinoma  and  tuberculosis,  B. 
FEiwKEL  (BerUn.  Klin.  Wchnschr.,  51  (19H),  No.  8,  pp.  55tf-^5^).— This  is  a 
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Study  of  the  literature  and  relates  some  of  the  author's  experience  with  the 
method.  While  the  results  obtained  with  serum  from  tuberculous  subjects  are 
more  satisfactory  than  the  ones  given  by  carcinomatous  subjects,  they  are  not 
entirely  reliable 

Experimental  transmission  of  Cocddinm  ovlf  orme  of  the  domestic  rabbit, 
A.  LucET  {Bui.  8oc,  Cent.  MH.  V4t.,  90  (1919),  No.  24,  pp.  US-45S,  figs.  5; 
Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  8oi.  [Paris},  151  (1919),  No.  22,  pp.  1091,  1092).— The 
author  concludes  that  the  two  species  of  Coccidium  described  by  Leuckart  are 
distinct,  and  that  two  forms  of  coccidiosis  occur  in  the  domesticated  rabbit, 
one,  the  hepatic  form,  caused  by  Eimeria  stiedce  (O.  cunicuU,  O.  oviforme) ; 
the  other,  the  intestinal  form,  by  E.  perforans  (C.  perforans). 

Experimental  study  of  cosnurosis  in  the  rabbit,  A.  Henby  and  A.  CinoA 
{Ann.  Inst  Pasteur,  28  {1914),  No.  4,  pp.  865-^86;  ahs.  in  Rev.  Bad.,  4  (1914), 
No.  2,  p.  28). — ^Experimental  infection  of  the  rabbit  with  Comurus  seriaUs, 
which  is  the  cystic  stage  of  Twnia  serialis  of  the  dog,  was  obtained  in  from  40 
to  50  per  cent  of  the  tests  where  young  rabbits  were  used,  if  fertile  segments  of 
the  worm  were  selected  and  if  the  rabbits  were  fM  with  the  segment  without 
other  food.  The  cysts  appear  on  about  the  eighteenth  day  and  attain  full  de- 
velopment within  four  months. 

A  study  of  the  serum  of  infected  rabbits  shows  that  it  possesses  properties 
resembling  those  found  in  infection  by  the  echinococcus.  Precipitins  are  not 
found  in  the  natural  disease,  which  the  authors  regard  as  being  due  to  the 
impermeability  of  the  membrane,  as  precipitin  appears  after  the  escape  of  the 
fluid  into  the  tissues  by  operation  or  injection.  Complement  fixation  tests 
gave  positive  results  in  two  out  of  ten  cases  of  natural  infection,  and  in  all 
four  cases  of  experimental  infection.  The  serum  of  infected  rabbits  produced 
passive  anaphylaxis  in  guinea  pigs  whether  or  not  a  positive  complement 
fixation  reaction  was  obtainable. 

Degeneration  of  the  islands  of  Langerhans  associated  with  experimental 
diabetes  in  the  cat,  J.  Homaits  {Jour.  Med.  Research,  90  {1914),  No.  1,  pp. 
49-68,  pis.  S). — ^**The  islands  of  Langerhans  must  be  deeply  concerned  with 
experimental  pancreatic  diabetes,  for  (a)  the  removal  of  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  the  pancreas  of  the  cat,  leaving  the  main  duct  in  situ,  usually 
leads  to  a  disappearance  of  secretory  granules  in  the  islands  of  Langerhans, 
with  suggestive  evidence  of  over  activity  without  the  {reduction  of  diabetes, 
and  (b)  the  same  procedure  occasionally  causes  a  degeneration  of  the  islands 
of  Langerhans  accompanied  by  fatal  diabetes  without  disturbance  of  the  re- 
maining acinous  tissue" 

A  bibliography  of  23  titles  is  appended. 

In  regard  to  the  use  of  mallein,  Mouiu^ebon  {BuL  8oc.  Cent.  Mid.  V^.,  91 
{1914),  No.  2,  pp.  63-77). — ^A  description  of  cases  of  glanders  in  which  the 
mallein  test  did  not  give  a  hyperthermic  reaction.  The  hyperthermic  reaction 
of  itself  is  not  deemed  sufBcient  to  diagnose  the  presence  of  glanders,  and  it 
is  advisable  to  consider  other  clinical  signs  in  condemning  animals.  It  is  also 
recommended  that  a  second  mallein  test  be  made. 

It  is  obvious  that  under  conditions  where  hyi>erthermia  is  present  the  test 
can  not  be  used. 

A  discussion  of  the  paper  by  Drouin,  Jacoulet,  Bourg^s,  Martel,  MouiUeron, 
and  Letard  is  included. 

The  production  of  antirabic  immunity  by  intraspinal  injections  of  virus, 
D.  L.  Habbis  {Jour.  Infect.  Diseases,  11  {1912),  No.  3,  pp.  397-401;  abs.  in 
ZentU.  Biochem.  u.  Biophys.,  14  {1913),  No.  1^-20,  p.  769). — It  appears  that  by 
giving  one  intraspinal  injection  of  noninfectious  dried  virus  to  rabbits,  a  cer- 
tain and  rapid  immunity  can  be  produced. 
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The  tmninnl nation  of  large  animals  to  a  paChogenic  tiypanosome  (Try- 
panoeoma  hipplcom  Darling)  by  means  of  an  avirulent  strain,  S.  T.  Dabling 
(Jour,  Expt.  Med.,  17  (1918),  No,  5,  pp.  5S2-S86;  ahs.  in  Ztschr.  ImmurUtdtaf. 
M,  Bxpt  Ther,y  II,  Ref.,  7  {J9JS),  No,  8,  pp.  578,  579).— -Mules  were  immunized 
successfully  with  an  avlruleut  strain  of  T,  htypicum. 

The  vitality  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  by  inoculation  and  by  inhalation,  P. 
CHAXJSsfe  {Bui.  8oc.  Cent.  MH.  V^U  91  il9U),  No.  2,  pp.  42-^7,  figs,  i?).— At 
the  outset  the  theories  of  Ck>met  and  Fliigge  are  discussed,  but  considered  in- 
adequate to  explain  infection  by  inhalation. 

In  the  investigation  the  vitality  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  under  the  influence 
of  diffuse  light,  temperature,  and  humidity  was  studied  with  regard  to  causing 
the  disease  in  healthy  individuals.  The  tests  were  made  in  a  special  form  of 
inhalation  chamber.  The  conclusions  reached  are  that  the  virus  is  very  dan- 
gerous during  the  first  stages  of  drying  and  can  be  easily  inhaled. 

The  detection  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  inhalable  dust,  Li.  Engelhabdt  {Beitr. 

Klinik  Tuberkulose,  26  {191$),  No.  2,  pp.  155-184,  figs.  10;  ahs.  in  Centbl.  Baki. 

[e«c.],  J.  Abt.,  Ref.,  57  (1918),  No.  8,  p.  £55).— The  air  of  living  rooms  in 

which  three  Y&ry  clean  patients  with  open  tuberculosis  resided  was  examined. 

In  each  case  the  results  were  positive  for  tubercle  bacilli.    No  tubercle  bacilli 

were  noted  in  the  room  of  a  healthy  person,  nor  in  the  case  of  joint  tuberculosis. 

The  presence  of  tuberculides  in  bovines,  Pia^LBD  and  Ramon  ( Cotnpt.  Rend. 

8oc.  Biol.  {Parish  74  {1918),  No.  8,  pp.  188,  184;  ahs.  in  Cmthl.  Bakt.  [etc], 

1,  Abt.,  Ref.,  57  {1918),  No.  8,  p.  251). — In  the  Subcutaneous  tissues  of  three 

bovines   there  were  found  numerous  homogeneous,   yellowish-green,   slightly 

fibrous  nodules  the  size  of  a  nut    Similar  nodules  were  found  in  the  viscera, 

but  here  they  were  caseated  in  the  interior  and  calcified  on  the  exterior.    The 

bacteriological  examination  showed  tubercle  bacilli  to  be  present    The  changes 

are  believed  to  be  similar  to  the  tuberculides  or  sarcodes  found  in  man.    The 

cases  were  due  to  organisms  with  diminished  virulence. 

The  alimentary  tract  of  pigs  affected  with  tuberculosis  mesenteric  lymph 
nodes,  M.  Junack  {Ztschr.  Fleisch  u.  MUchhyg.,  24  {1914),  No.  14,  pp.  821, 
S28). — ^In  the  author's  opinion,  too  much  stress  during  meat  inspection  must 
not  be  laid  upon  a  minor  involvement  of  the  mesenteric  lymph  glanda 

The  differentiation  of  the  human  and  bovine  types  of  tubercle  bacilli  by 
producing  an  experimental,  corneal,  and  iris  tuberculosis  in  the  rabbit's 
eye,  and  some  investigations  in  regard  to  the  significance  of  complement- 
fixing  antibodies,  P.  Schieck  {Veroffentl.  Robert  Koch  Stift.,  No.  5-7  {1918), 
pp.  1-182,  pis.  2;  ahs.  in  Centbl.  Bakt.  {etc.],  1.  Abt.,  Ref.,  58  {1918),  No.  7-8, 
pp.  227,  228). — ^By  instilling  an  emulsion  of  a  pure  culture  of  tubercle  bacilli  in 
the  anterior  chamber  of  the  rabbit's  eye,  it  was  found  possible  to  differentiate 
the  human  from  the  bovine  type  of  bacillus.  With  the  human  type  an  atten- 
uated or  a  resolving  tuberculous  process  is  produced  in  the  iris.  The  bovine 
type  of  bacillus,  on  the  other  hand,  produces  a  progressive  and  caseating 
tuberculosis  of  the  eye. 

The  human  type  of  bacillus,  when  given  in  the  o]H>osite  eye,  goes  through  its 
usual  course. 

Injection  of  the  bovine  type  of  tubercle  bacillus  in  the  common  carotid  artery 
induces  a  rapidly  progressing  tuberculosis  of  the  eye  on  the  same  side.  The 
human  type  does  not  do  thi& 

The  complement-fixing  antibodies  apparentiy  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  heal- 
ing process  in  tuberculosis.  The  Wassermann-Bruck  theory  of  specific  therapy 
in  tuberculosis  could  not  be  confirmed  by  this  work. 

A  clinical  study  of  the  complement  fixation  test  in  the  diagnosis  of  pul- 
monary tuberculosis,  H.  M.  Kinqhobn  and  D.  G.  Twiobell  {Ztschr.  Tuber- 
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kulose,  20  {191S),  No.  i,  pp.  11-21;  ahs.  M  Cenm.  Bakt.  [etch  1.  Aht,  Ref., 
58  (191$),  No.  7-8,  p.  2S4).— 'Apparently  no  significance  can  be  attached  to  the 
complement  fixation  reaction  as  regards  the  early  diagnosing  of  cases  of 
tuberculosis. 

Diagnostic  and  curative  methods  in  bovine  taberctuosis,  ^,  Oi?dbacek 
(TierUrztl  ZenthL,  36  {1918),  No,  32,  pp.  488-491;  ahs.  in  BerHn.  Tier&rztL 
Wchnschr.,  SO  {1914),  No.  7,  pp.  123,  i24).— -This  details  the  work  done  in 
regard  to  the  eradication  of  bovine  tuberculosis  in  GSdIng,  Austria. 

Up  to  1909  Bang's  procedure  was  used  with  good  success,  but  the  tul)erculin 
testing  which  was  done  in  conjunction  with  the  method  caused  a  diminution  of 
the  milk  yield.  After  1909  Klimnier's  phymatin  eye  test  was  employed.  The 
tuberculin  (phymatin)  is  instilled  in  the  morning,  and  the  first  temperature 
observation  is  made  after  6  to  12  hours.  Cows  not  reacting  within  this  time 
should  be  given  another  test  after  24  hours.  The  curative  properties  of  antl- 
phymatol  were  studied  with  59  cows,  and  an  injection  was  made  every  three 
months  for  a  period  of  one  year.  In  one  bam  very  good  results  were  obtained, 
and  in  the  other  the  results  were  not  so  good  but  satisfactory. 

Tuberculin  and  tuberculosis  immunity,  Deyckb  and  Much  {MUnchen.  Med. 
Wchnschr.,  60  {1913),  Nos.  3,  pp.  119-121;  4,  pp.  190-193;  ahs.  in  Chem.  Ahs.^ 
7  {1913),  No.  8,  p.  1378). — "The  authors  continued  previous  studies  with  the 
products  of  the  *  I^ilclisHure  auf^hliessung '  of  tubercle  bacilli  and  com- 
pared them  with  tuberculin  (old)..  The  material  giving  the  tuberculin  reac- 
tion (subcutaneous  tests)  Jn  the  water  solution  filtrate  was  precipitated  by 
alcohol  and  alcohol-ether;  this  precipitate  gave  the  reaction,  but  It  was  only 
equivalent  (quantitatively)  to  that  remaining  in  the  alcohol  and  alcohol-ether 
filtrates.  There  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  activity  of  the  different  fractions 
for  the  intracutaneous  reaction ;  the  protein  Is  1.000  times  as  active  as  the  fatty 
acid  lipoid  mixture,  which  is  10  times  as  active  as  the  neutral  ftit 

"  There  is  also  a  marked  difference  between  the  protein  and  fatty  substances 
with  regard  to  the  appearance  of  the  intracutaneous  reaction;  while  the  pro- 
tein reactions  appear  In  a  few  hours  and  completely  develop  in  1  to  2  days, 
the  fatty  substances  require  a  much  longer  time  to  develop,  and  for  comple- 
tion 1  to  2  weeks  are  necessary  (the  neutral  fats  being  slower  in  action,  appear- 
ing in  3  to  4  days,  than  the  fatty  acid  lipoid  mixtures,  appearing  in  24  hours). 

"  The  authors  discuss  tuberculosis  Immunity  on  the  basis  of  their  experi- 
ments -mth  regard  to  cellular  and  humoral  immunity." 

Investigrations  as  to  the  therapeutic  action  of  tuberculin  for  tuberculosis 
in  guinea  pigs  and  rabbits,  H.  Haupt  {Beitr.  Klinik  Tuherkulose,  23  {1912), 
No.  4*  PP'  471-524). — No  curative  action  could  be  ascribed  to  tuberculin  when 
artificially  Infected  guinea  pigs  and  rabbits  were  treated  with  this  substance. 

Tuberculin  as  a  curative  agent,  and  a  contribution  to  tuberculosis  im- 
munity questions,  H.  Hauft  {Berlin.  Tier&rztl.  Wchnschr.,  30  {1914),  Nos.  2, 
pp.  28-30;  3,  pp.  41-43;  4*  PP-  ^»  ^)- — ^After  reviewing  the  literature  on  the 
use  of  tuberculin  and  similar  substances  for  curing  tuberculosis,  experiments 
made  with  animals  hypersensltlsed  toward  tuberculin  are  briefly  reported  (see 
abstract  above).  The  animal  organism,  according  to  the  author,  can  form 
tuberculosis  antibodies  after  Intravenous  or  subcutaneous  Injections  of  stand- 
ardized tubercle  bacilli  antigens. 

Healed  tuberculous  processes  are  recognized  by  marked  encapsulation  vrlth 
connective  tissue.  These  new  formations  (encapsulations)  occur  as  soon  as  the 
tuberculous  foci  take  the  form  of  foreign  bodies,  and  these  result  only  when 
through  the  agency  of  the  antibodies  the  tuberculous  process  has  become  checked. 
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TQberculin,  on  account  of  its  insufficient  antigenic  properties,  is  not  deemed  a 
flUisfoctory  therapeutic  agent  for  treating  tuberculosis  in  bovines.  Antipbym- 
ttol  is  considered  the  best  agent  for  curing  tuberculosis  wliich  we  have  to-day. 
TmbercolosiB. — ^A  rq;»ort  of  tha  reoalts  of  the  continued  injections  of 
tabercnlin  upon  tubercnlar  oattle,  S.  B.  Nelson  {Washington  Bta,  BuU  II4 
{19H},  pp,  S—15). — ^Impressed  by  the  therapeutic  work  done  with  tuberculin 
on  man  affected  with  tuberculosis,  the  author  made  a  series  of  experiments  to 
study  the  effect  of  subcutaneous  injections  of  tuberculin  into  cattle  affected 
with  tubercnlosis.  Tlie  tests  were  made  ''under  tlie  conditions  under  which 
the  animals  are  generally  kept ;  that  is,  a  fairly  well-kept  stable  in  the  winter 
time,  bein^  outdoors  a  part  of  the  daytime*  and  a  run  to  pasture  during  the 
summer  months,  being  k^  in  the  barnyard  at  night  during  this  time." 

It  was  found  that  the  injection  into  tubercular  cattle  of  large  monthly  or 
small  weekly  doses  of  tul>erculin  had  awmrently  no  therapeutic  value.  "The 
injection  of  constantly  increased  daily  or  we^ly  doses  of  tuberculin  apparently 
does  have  therapeutic  value.  The  evening  temperature  is  usually  higher  than 
the  morning  temperature  in  tubercular  cowa  The  oftener  tuberculin  injections 
are  made  into  tubercular  cattle,  the  sooner  the  temperature  reaction  begins  and 
the  sooner  the  senlth  is  reached.*' 

The  spedflc  treatment  of  tuberculosis  with  Bruschettini's  serum  vaccine 
(preliminary  communication),  A.  Bbuschettini  {Ztsohr.  Tuberkuloge,  20 
<iW5),  No.  i,  pp.  43-48;  ahs.  in  Centbl  Baki.  {etc.},  1.  AbU,  Ref,,  58  {191S), 
BTo.  7-8,  p.  24I), — ^Bruschettini's  serum  was  pr^;)ared  by  vaccinating  animals 
with  lung  extracts  from  tuberculinized  animals,  but  particularly  those  animals 
in  which  a  hyperleucocytoeis  took  idace,  and  with  an  emulsion  of  fat-free 
tubercle  bacdlli  in  hydrogen  peroxid.  Tlie  serum  is  given  with  a  vaccine  pre- 
pared from  tubercle  bacilli  which  have  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  living 
leucocytes. 

The  author  hopes  to  give  at  the  next  International  Congress  of  Tuberculosis 
an  account  of  the  methods  of  using  the  vaccine. 

BovoTaoeine  against  bovine  tuberculosis,  A.  Almgben  (Svensk  Vet,  Tidskr., 
18  {191$),  No.  4,  pp.  146-148;  abs.  in  Ztschr.  Immunit&tsf.  u.  Expt.  Ther.,  II, 
Ref.,  7  {1918),  No.  IS,  p.  591). — ^Bovovaccine  is  deemed  of  service  in  combating 
tuberculosis  in  bovines. 

Antiphymatol  and  phymatin  of  Klimmer  as  a  means  of  oombatine:  tuber- 
culosis in  boYines,  C.  Titbs  {Deut.  TierUrzil.  Wchnschr.,  21  (1913),  No.  23,  pp. 
853-856;  abs.  in  Ztschr.  Immunitdtsf.  u.  Empt.  Ther.,  11,  Ref.,  7  {1913),  No.  8, 
pp.  865,  866). — On  the  l>asis  of  the  experiments  reported  in  the  literature 
antiphymatol  is  deemed  of  no  value  for  combating  tuberculosis.  Pbjrmatin 
does  not  seem  to  possess  any  advantages  over  Koch*s  old  tuberculin.  With  the 
ophthalmic  reaction  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  in  practice  results  which  are 
valuable  for  detecting  the  inresence  of  tuberculosis. 

Borine  anaplasmosis  in  Argentina,  J.  Ligni^bes  {Centbl.  Bakt.  [etc.],  1. 
Abt^  Orig.,  74  {1914),  No.  1-^,  pp.  133-162,  figs.  5).— This  is  a  detailed  report 
of  investigations  of  anaplasmosis  by  the  director  of  the  Bacteriological  Institute 
of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  at  Buenos  Aires. 

Anaplasmosis  occurs  endemically  in  certain  regions  in  the  north  of  Argen- 
tina, from  which  it  may  be  carried  accidentally  to  other  zones  by  infected 
bovines,  which  serve  as  reservoirs  for  the  virus.  Anaplasma  argentinum  is  of 
the  same  type  as  A.  marginale,  but  a  comparative  study  of  the  two  is  neces- 
sary before  definite  conclusions  as  to  their  i^)ecific  relation  can  be  drawn.  In 
nature  anaplasmosis  does  not  occur  alone,  but  in  connection  with  the  piroplas- 
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moses  dne  to  Piroplasma  Ugeminum  and  P.  argeniinum.  It  may  also  be  trans- 
mitted by  the  same  tick,  namely,  Margaropus  micropUis;  It  is  not  transmitted 
by  Stomoxya 

The  inoculation  of  bovines  with  Anaplasma  may  be  accomplished  equally 
well  through  subcutaneous,  intravenous,  and  intramuscular  injections.  The 
incubation  period  is  notably  longer  than  for  the  piroplasmoses  and  the  course 
is  more  irregular.  Animals  vaccinated  against  P.  bigenUnum  and  P.  argeniinum 
remain  susceptible  to  Anaplasma,  and  bovines  immunized  against  Anaplasma 
are  susceptible  to  P.  bigeminum  and  P.  argeniinum.  Anaplasmosis  is  a  specific 
disease  distinct  from  piroplasmosis. 

The  Tacdne  treatmeHt  of  mammitis  in  cattle,  A.  Payne  (Vei,  Jour.,  70 
(1914),  No.  464,  pp.  94-^6). — ^Three  cases  affected  with  streptococcic  mammitis 
were  treated  with  a  vaccine  consisting  of  killed  streptococci  and  staphylococci, 
with  good  results.  The  vaccine  was  given  subcutaneously  in  a  fold  of  the  skin 
above  the  udder  and  anterior  to  the  patella  in  four  doses  at  intervals  of  three 
days  apart    The  first  dose  was  250,000,000  and  the  last  750,000,000  bacteria. 

A  contribution  to  sheep  plague,  **  septlcasmia  plurlf  ormis  ovium  (Miessner 
and  Schem)"  and  combatinir  the  same  by  serum  in  practice,  H.  Raebiqeb, 
W.  Kliem,  and  B.  Seibold  (Deui.  Tierdrztl.  Wchnschr.,  21  (1913),  No.  10,  pp. 
145-149;  aha.  in  Ziachr.  Immuniiaisf.  u.  Expi.  Ther.,  II,  Ref.,  7  (191$),  No.  8, 
p.  355). — The  immunisation  with  ie^>ecific  serum  seems  to  have  given  good 
results. 

Annual  report  of  the  camel  specialist  for  the  year  1913-14,  H.  B.  Cboss 
(Ann.  Rpi.  Camel  SpeciaUsi  [Punjab} ,  1913-14,  pp.  i7-f///).— -This  annual 
report  deals  largely  with  the  diseases  of  camels,  especially  with  the  treatment 
of  surra.  A  report  on  the  biting  flies  in  the  Punjab  by  Patel  (19.  I-III)  is 
appended. 

Vaccination  a£:ainst  hog  cholera,  H.  Holtebbaoh  (Oaierr.  Wchn9chr.  Tier- 
heilk.,  38  (1913),  p.  57;  aba.  in  Cenibl.  Baki.  [eicl,  1.  Abi.,  Bef.,  58  (1913),  No. 
4,  pp.  Ill,  112). — ^When  a  diagnosis  for  hog  cholera  is  uncertain  the  author 
recommends  Injecting  several  of  the  sick  animals  with  Hutyra's  vaccine,  some 
with  Suiseptiferin,  and  others  with  a  mixture  of  both  substances.  The  animals 
receiving  the  Hutyra  serum  alone  in  this  investigation  recovered  quickly,  those 
injected  with  Suiseptiferin  died,  and  those  receiving  both  substances  showed 
some  improvement    The  diagnosis  was  hog  cftolera. 

Suggestions  that  will  assist  in  the  prevention  and  control  of  hog  cholera, 
F.  S.  SCHOENLEBEB  (Konaaa  Sia.  Oirc.  40  (1914),  pp.  5).— Directions  are  giv^i 
for  the  cleaning  and  disinfecting  of  farms  where  hog  cholera  exists  or  existed 
during  the  past  year.  The  means  that  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  disease 
from  gaining  entrance  to  the  farm  are  also  pointed  out 

'  Eighteen  cases  of  pectoral  influenza  treated  with  atoxyl,  G.  Palmobejt 
(Svenak  Vei.  Tidakr.,  19  (1914),  No.  1,  pp.  6-13;  aba.  in  Rev.  G^  M4d.  VSt., 
23  (1914),  No.  271,  pp.  377,  578).— While  salvarsan  has  hem  recognized  as  a 
specific  for  pectoral  influenza,  its  high  price  and  the  favorable  results  obtained 
by  Bochberg  «  from  the  use  of  atoxyl  led  to  the  experiments  here  reported. 

The  author  administered  atoxyl  subcutaneously  to  three  horses,  increasing 
the  daily  dosage  from  0.3  to  0.4  to  0.5  to  0.75  gm.  The  treatment,  which  was 
commenced  on  the  second  and  third  days  of  the  disease,  respectively,  and  con- 
tinued for  four  days,  soon  relieved  the  fever.  In  order  to  determine  whether 
the  temperature  was  raised  by  the  injection  of  atoxyl,  as  has  been  observed 
in  certain  cases  following  the  administration  of  salvarsan,  records  were  made 
hourly  up  to  the  eighth  hour  following  the  injection  but  no  hyperthermia 
resulted. 

•Ztschr,  VeterinErk.,  22  (1910),  No.  7,  pp.  882^884,^  . 
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AtGxyl  was  also  administered  subcutaneously,  commencing  from  the  second  to 
tbe  fourth  day  of  the  disease,  to  eight  horses  in  daily  doses  of  0.5,  0.75,  and  1.0 
gm.,  respectiv^y,  and  in  a  majority  an  improvement  resulted.  In  two  cases  re- 
cdTlng  0.75  gm.  on  the  fourth  day,  it  was  necessary  to  continue  the  treatment 
for  four  days. 

Four  horses  were  treated  by  a  single  subcutaneous  injection  of  4  gm.  of 
atoxyl  dissolved  in  75  cc.  of  water,  but  unsatisfactory  results  were  obtained 
with  three  of  the  horsea  Three  horses  were  treated  by  administering  4  gm. 
of  atoxyl  in  100  cc  of  water  intrayenously ;  their  temperature  fell  below  40**  G. 
on  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  days  following,  respectively. 

Serodiagiiosis  of  pregnancy  in  mares,  0.  F.  Bbiscoe  and  E.  M.  Ranck 
{Mississippi  Bta.  Tech.  Bui.  5  (IBU),  pp.  8).— The  Abderhalden  test  was  studied 
for  diagnosing  pregnancy  in  mares.  The  report  is  prefaced  by  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  test  (B.  S.  R.,  31,  p.  278)  and  the  sources  of  error  which  may  be 
encountered  in  conducting  it  About  10  animals  were  tested,  including  a 
Percheron  stallion  and  an  unbred  Hackney  filly,  from  which  blood  was  collected 
before  and  two  hours  after  feeding.  The  reactions  were  positive  in  all  cases 
except  that  of  the  stallion,  but  the  fact  that  the  filly  gave  a  test  before  feeding 
is  attributed  either  to  leaks  in  the  diffusion  thimble  or  to  her  having  been 
accidentally  in  foal.    The  conclusions  reached  were  as  follows  : 

**  The  serodiagnoris  of  pregnancy  is  applicable  to  mares ;  and  with  due  pre- 
cautions is  fairly  reliable.  To  make  the  test  reliable,  it  is  necessary  to  control 
each  individual  test  Precautions  must  be  taken  to  guard  sources  of  error 
from  bacterial  contamination  and  from  digestive  products  in  the  blood  of  the 
animal  tested.  The  test  is  practicable  for  scientific  experimentation  and  prob- 
ably in  the  breeding  of  high-priced  stock." 

The  work  is  being  continued  and  the  authors  hooe  to  include  In  the  tests  other 
animals,  as  the  cow,  goat  and  pig. 

Manual  of  military  farriery,  L.  A.  Beltban  {Manual  del  Herrador  MiUiar. 
Havana,  Cuba,  1914,  pp.  V+182.  figs.  i08).— This  is  a  handbook  on  horse- 
shoeing. 

A  new  nematode,  Bictnlaria  splendida,  from  the  coyote,  with  notes  on 
other  coyote  parasites,  M.  0.  Hall  {Proc.  U.  8.  Nat  Mus.,  46  {19H),  pp.  79- 
Si,  figs.  6). — ^The  parasite  here  described  as  new  was  collected  from  the  small 
intestine  of  Oanis  nehracensis,  at  Amo,  near  Ck>lorado  Springs,  Ck)lo.  A  key  is 
given  for  the  separation  of  this  from  other  species  of  the  genus,  and  it  is 
pointed  out  that  the  parasites  of  the  coyote  have  practically  the  same  consid- 
erable economic  importance  that  those  of  the  dog  have. 

BUBAL  EiromEEBiiro. 

Irrrigation  and  soil-moisture  investigations  in  western  Oregon,  W.  L. 
PowEBs  {Oregon  Bta.  Bui.  122  {19W,  pp.  8-110,  figs.  25).— This  bulletin  reports 
a  continuation  by  the  station,  and  on  broader  lines,  of  the  preliminary  investi- 
gations begun  in  cooperation  with  this  Office  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  303).  The  experi- 
ments were  extwided  to  include  studies  of  the  effect  of  irrigation  upon  soil- 
moisture  movements,  moisture  consumption  by  crops,  best  time  and  amount  of 
application  for  different  crops,  and  costs  and  profits,  and  covered  a  period  of 
four  years.  The  main  purpose  was  to  determine  "  the  value  of  irrigation  for 
*  increasing  and  insuring  productiveness '  of  the  agricultural  lands  in  the  semi- 
arid  Willamette  Valley  and  other  similar  valleys  of  western  Oregon." 

Evaporation  from  the  water  surface  from  April  30  to  October  1  averaged  about 
24  in.  and  the  average  rainfall  for  this  period  was  5^2  in.    Under  field  condi- 
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tioiui  the  yalley  silt  loam  was  found  to  iMive  a  maxlmiim  oapiUarjr  water  content 
of  about  84  per  cent,  a  maximum  content  tor  proper  cultivation  of  about  27 
per  cent,  an  c^timnm  water  content  of  about  28  per  oent,  a  drougbt  point 
content  of  about  14  per  cent,  and  a  minimum  moisture  content  of  about  11 
percent 

Irrigation  caused  a  hif^ier  seasonal  moisture  content  but  was  associated  with 
temporary  loss  in  moisture  in  the  subsoil,  which  was,  however,  regained  between 
irrigations.  The  higliest  seasonal  moisture  content  in  irrigated  plats  was 
obtained  in  connection  with  early  spring  plowing,  manuring,  crop  rotations, 
including  legumes,  and  frequent  cultivation.  Irrigation  caused  a  lowering  of 
the  temperature  of  the  surface  soil  as  much  as  4*"  in  cultivated  plats  and  10"* 
in  meadows,  but  caused  an  increase  in  yield  of  all  crops,  which  averaged  about 
65  per  cent  for  a  7-year  period. 

Kale,  clover,  and  beets  did  better  with  one  Irrigation  than  with  two  and  the 
reverse  was  true  for  potatoes.  The  use  of  4  acre-inches  of  water  per  acre  in 
the  wet  season  and  of  about  6  acre-iuches  in  the  dry  season  produced  the  most 
economical  increase  of  alfalfln,  while  the  maximum  yield  was  obtained  with 
6  in.  in  a  wet  season  and  12  in.  in  a  dry  season.  The  most  economical  return 
with  potatoes  was  obtained  with  2  in.  in  a  wet  season  and  with  3  or  4  in.  in  a 
dry  season,  while  the  maximum  yield  with  potatoes  was  secured  with  3  in.  in 
a  wet  season  and  6  in.  In  a  dry  season.  Clover  was  best  irrigated  on  gray 
silt  loam  when  the  moisture  content  of  the  first  2  ft  dropped  to  about  14  per 
cent  while  potatoes  were  best  irrigated  on  this  soil  when  the  moisture  content 
of  the  first  foot  dropped  to  20  per  cait  Potatoes  did  best  with  a  uniform 
moisture  content  Water  was  best  distributed  over  this  soil  by  the  corrugation 
method. 

^  Irrigation  has  made  it  possible  to  raise  two  diflCerent  crops  in  one  season, 
and  not  only  to  get  a  cutting  from  new  seeding  of  clover  or  alfalfii  the  first 
season,  but  also  to  secure  a  more  perfect  stand.  It  was  found  that  under  field 
conditions  the  use  of  a  moderate  amount  of  irrigation  greatly  reduced  the 
water  cost  of  dry  matter,  which  varied  about  as  the  most  economical  returns 
per  acre-inch,  above  which  the  water  cost  increases.  The  time  and  frequency 
of  irrigation  also  affected  the  water  cost  Growing  crops  in  an  irrigated  rota- 
tion, including  a  legume,  greatly  decreased  the  water  cost  of  dry  matter  as 
compared  to  growing  cropB  in  an  unirrigated  rotation  following  an  unirrigated 
legume  crop.  The  water  cost  under  field  conditions  varied  with  the  different 
crops  and  crop  varieties.  Kale  and  potatoes  proved  to  be  ctopB  of  high  water 
requirement  while  the  reverse  was  true  with  com  and  beans. 

At  a  maximum  price  of  $1  per  acre-inch,  irrigation  with  pumped  water  ap- 
plied to  ordinary  field  crops  made  an  average  profit  of  $2.66  per  acre-inch. 
Electricity  proved  more  economical  than  gasoline  as  a  source  of  ener^^T  for 
a  small  pumping  plant  wh^e  labor  cost  was  more  important  than  fu^  cost 

Proper  irrigation  did  not  injure  the  palatability  of  potatoes,  decreased  the 
percentage  of  culls,  and  did  not  increase  the  moisture  content  of  crops  except 
where  irrigation  was  excessive.  However,  it  altered  the  shape  and  size  of 
plants,  caused  better  shaped  ears  and  a  higher  percentage  germination  in  com, 
a  lower  percentage  germination  in  beans,  and  altered  the  percentage  of  market- 
able product  causing  more  beans  in  propoKion  to  plant,  more  beets  in  propor^ 
tion  to  top,  but  more  vines  in  proportion  to  potatoes. 

Irrigation  caused  a  slight  decrease  in  soil  water  capacity,  an  increase  in 
volume  weight  where  rank  field  ctopa  were  grown,  but  caused  an  improvement 
in  this  respect  where  soil-building  crops  were  grown.  It  had  little  appreciable 
effect  on  the  acidity  or  the  available  plant  food  content,  and  caused  a  decided 
increase  in  organic  content  where  leguminous  crops  were  grown. 
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In  experiments  on  gravelly  loam  soil  three  3-in.  irrigations  proved  about  the 
ri^t  amount  for  cultivated  crops,  and  18  in.  in  three  applications  for  meadow 
crops.  This  soli  allowed  ready  lateral  percolation  and  was  best  irrigated  by 
the  furrow  method.  It  responded  most  to  fertilization  with  manure  and  lime, 
while  other  chemical  fertilizers  were  less  effective. 

Soil-moisture  experiments  in  southern  Oregon  showed  a  close  relation  exist- 
ing between  soil  texture  and  moisture  content  and  responsiveness  to  irrigation, 
light  irrigations  having  the  greatest  relative  effect  on  the  moisture  content. 
The  soil  temperature  was  lowered  more  by  irrigation  than  by  the  shading  of 
trees.  "Hiere  was  a  storage  of  heat  in  the  soil  near  the  dose  of  the  season, 
the  subsoil  being  vool  in  the  spring  and  warm  in  the  fall  as  compared  with 
tlie  surface  soil. 

It  is  generally  concluded  that  irrigation  to  be  of  much  value  in  the  Willa- 
mette Valley  must  be  used  only  in  a  supplemental  and  proper  way. 

Becords  of  heavy  rainfall  and  run-off  in  Porto  Bico,  L.  Y.  Bbanch  (Engin. 
News,  71  U9W,  No.  25,  pp.  1S58,  i559).— Data  of  the  maximum  run-off  of  the 
principal  streams  in  the  district  under  development  by  the  Porto  Rico  Irriga- 
tion  Service  are  given. 

Irrigation  studies,  Retnieb  (Bui.  6con.  Chuvi.  Q4n.  Madagascar,  H  (1914), 
I,  No.  1,  pp.  5-15).— The  work  and  conclusions  of  several  experimenters  are 
reviewed,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  relations  between  soil  permeability 
and  water  utilization. 

It  is  concluded  that  a  knowledge  of  soil  permeability  is  of  prime  importance  in 
any  irrigation  enterprise  as  the  permeability  strongly  influences  not  only  the 
amount  of  water  required  but  the  choice  of  the  method  of  irrigation.  The 
establishment  of  a  table  of  permeabilities  of  different  soils  under  different 
conditions  is  suggested  so  that  a  permeability  chart  of  an  irrigated  area  may 
be  maintained  in  connection  with  lysimeter  measurements  of  evaporation  under 
the  crops  grown,  thus  more  rigorously  regulating  the  use  of  irrigation  water. 

Pumping  machinery,  W.  M.  Schtjtte  {Poona  Agr.  Col,  Mag.,  6  (1914),  No. 
1,  pp.  20-25). — A  comparison  of  power  and  animal  methods  of  pumping  irri- 
gation water  in  Bombay  shows  that  a  saving  is  realized  with  the  former  method. 
The  author  states  that  in  his  experience  the  most  reliable,  simple,  and  efficient 
type  of  power  for  irrigation  pumping  is  the  kerosene  oil  engine  of  the  4-cycle 
type. 

The  constmction,  maintenance,  and  protection  of  levees,  Ehlebs  {Bau, 
VnterhcUtung,  und  Verieigigung  der  Flussdeiche.  Berlin,  1914,  pp.  V+54,  figs, 
54;  rev.  in  Engin.  Rec.,  69  it914),  No.  15,  p.  4S0).— In  this  book  a  brief  intro- 
duction dealing  with  the  various  purposes  and  types  of  levees  is  followed  by  a 
discussion  of  their  location  and  height  Subdivisions  follow  which  deal  with 
cross-sectional  shape  of  levees,  influence  of  character  of  available  materials, 
etc.  As  to  shape,  the  author  advocates  an  addition  at  the  downstream  toe^of 
a  trapezoidal  section.  The  slopes  recommended  are  1  on  3  on  the  upstream 
and  1  on  2  on  the  downstream  side.  Other  chapters  deal  with  construction  of 
levees,  sunmier  levees,  openings  and  culverts  through  levees,  drainage  projects, 
protection  of  levees  in  emergencies,  and  repair  of  washouts. 

The  construction  of  hydraulic-flll  levees,  D.  L.  Yabnell  (Engin.  News,  71 
(1914),  No.  24,  pp.  1288-1290,  figs.  5).— A  description  of  the  construction  of 
levees  by  pumping  fill  through  hydraulic  dredges  in  drainage  districts  in  Wis- 
consin and  Illinois  is  given  with  illustrations  of  the  worka 

Speciflcations  [for  drain  tile]  proposed  by  American  Society  for  Testing 
Materials  (Cement  Era,  12  (1914),  2fo.  9,  pp.  56-58).— The  speciflcations  pro- 
posed are  for  strength  tests,  quality  of  drain  tile,  and  for  recommended  practice 
in  the  design  and  construction  of  tile  draina 
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Twenty-first  annual  report  of  the  Massachusetts  Highway  Ck>mniission 
(Ann.  Rpt.  Mass,  Highway  Com.,  tl  {191S),  pp.  2H,  pis.  6,  figs.  7).— This  report 
covers  finances,  administration,  construction,  and  maintenance  for  the  year 
ended  November  30,  1913. 

Permanent  construction  (Beatle,  Wash.,  19H,  pp.  5^,  figs.  97). — This  pam- 
phiet  deals  in  a  popular  manner  with  the  selection,  testing,  and  measuring 
of  cement,  sand,  gravel,  or  crushed  rock,  and  gives  information  as  to  methods 
of  mixing  them  in  the  proper  proportions  for  the  manufacture  of  concrete. 
It  points  out  also  how  to  improvise  tools  and  build  the  mixing  board,  measuring 
boxes,  and  forms  for  a  large  number  of  permanent  improvements  around  the 
home  and  on  the  farm. 

The  use  of  Iowa  gravel  for  concrete,  T.  E.  Aoo  and  C  S.  Nichou  {Iowa 
Engin.  Ewpt  8ta.  BuU  S4  (1914),  pp.  29,  figs.  9;  ahs.  in  Oood  Roads,  n.  ser.,  7 
il9H),  No.  2S,  pp.  S26, 927 )  .—The  contents  of  this  bulletin  comprise  the  results  of  a 
survey  of  deposits  of  concrete  materials  made  by  the  Iowa  Highway  Ck>mmis8ion. 

A  table  to  figure  brickwork  (Brick  and  Clay  Rec,  45  (1914),  No.  6,  p.  47S, 
fig.  i).— A  table  is  given  by  means  of  which  one  may  calculate  the  number  of 
bricks  required  for  any  common  types  of  brickwork. 

Pocketbook  of  useful  formulas  and  memoranda  for  civil,  mechanical,  and 
electrical  engineers,  G.  L.  and  H.  B.  Moles wobth  (New  York,  1919,  27.  ed., 
pp.  944,  flg9.  800;  rev.  in  Engin.  Reo.,  69  (1914)*  No.  7,  p.  202).-^A  revision  of 
this  liandbook. 

Agricultural  machines  and  implements,  J.  Haomann  (Jahresher.  Landw., 
28  (191S),  pp.  497-582,  figs.  20). -—A  number  of  reports  on  tests  of  agricultural 
machinery  are  briefly  reviewed. 

Motor-plow  tests,  1913,  G.  Fisoheb  (Arh.  Deut.  Landw.  GeseU.,  No.  260 
(1914),  pp.  55,  figs.  25).— This  is  a  detailed  report  of  trials  of  9  mechanical 
plowing  outfits,  including  one  2-engine  and  cable  system,  5  tractors,  and  3  motor 
plows.    The  total  trials  included  preliminary,  general,  duration,  and  brake  tests. 

The  mechanical  details  of  each  machine  and  the  methods  of  testing  are 
described  in  full,  and  the  test  results  reported  in  tabular  and  graphic  form  and 
discussed  for  each  engine.  The  machines  were  tested  on  level  ground  and  on 
ground  with  a  heavy  grade.  The  more  important  results  obtained  are  sum- 
marised in  the  following  table : 

Results  of  motor-plow  tests. 


Typo  of  outfit. 


Normal 
brake 
hors^ 
power. 


Plowing 
width. 


Hourly 
oapacfty. 


Type  of  ftiel  and 
neat  units  per 
pound. 


Pud  con- 
sumption 
per  acre. 


Two  enginea  and  cable 
plow. 

Tractor  and  plow.. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Hotorplow 

Do 

Do 


34.1 

64.7 
46.3 
65.8 


25.2 
45.5 
51.2 
6a2 


Acres. 
1.05 
1.04 
1.78 
1.94 
.82 
L28 
1.68 
2.18 
.99 
.68 
.74 
1.48 
1.53 
1.29 
1.80 
L85 
1.62 


\CrudeoIL(4,200)... 

|CiUn  (4,325) 

|Ben«)l  (4,360) 

|Bencine  (4,550).... 

•^Benzol  (4,360) 

.do 


PoundM. 
f  17.6 
I  15.0 
f  27.8 
[  21.8 
22.8 

25.4 
18.  S 
83.4 
84.1 
26.5 
218 
19.2 

2L2 

23.7 
18.8 


( 
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Under  the  test  conditions  it  is  concluded  that  all  the  outfits  may  be  classed 
together  as  regards  depth  of  plowing  and  plowing  capacity.  On  damp  and 
slippery  soils  two  of  the  tractor  outfits  experienced  considerable  difficulty  in 
c^)eration,  and  the  work  of  none  of  the  outfits  except  the  cable  plow  was 
ttitirely  satisfactory  on  damp  ground.  Difficulty  was  generally  experienced  on 
steep  grades,  but  the  American  plow  arrangements  which  permit  one  or  more 
of  the  shares  to  be  raised  was  used  with  success  on  gradea 

The  cable  system  was  particularly  successful  on  stony  soil,  owing  to  the 
elasticity  of  the  cable,  but  all  of  the  outfits  were  sufficiently  elastic  in  some  of 
their  main  parts  to  do  fairly  good  work  on  stony  soiL  The  tractors  were  the 
most  flexible  for  the  different  operations,  but  their  broad  wheels  left  a  greater 
trace  and  were  apparently  more  injurious  to  the  soil  than  were  those  of  the 
motor  plows.  The  tractor  outfits  consumed  the  greatest  amounts  of  fuel  per 
unit  Tolnme  of  moved  soil,  followed  in  order  by  the  motor  plows  and  the  cable 
outfit 

Beport  of  international  tests  of  mechanical  cultivating  apparatus  in 
Tunis  (Bttl.  Dir.  O^.  Agr.,  Com.  et  CoUm.,  Tunis,  18  il9U),  No.  79,  pp.  U5^ 
SOS,  pl8.  30). — ^A  large  number  of  mechanical  cultivating  implements  are  de- 
scribed and  illustrated,  and  tests  of  outfits,  including  tractors,  motor  plows,  and 
scarifiers,  are  reported.  The  test  results,  including  the  results  of  dynamometer 
tests,  are  given  in  tabular  form.  The  more  important  results  are  summarized 
in  the  following  table: 

Rbsulis  of  tractor,  motor  pUno,  and  scarifier  tests. 


Type  of  outfit. 

Indicated 
horse- 
power. 

Average 
required 
drawbar 
pull  at  3.3 
ft.  per 
second 
plowing 

Plowed  in 
10  hours. 

Fudoon- 
sumption 
per  acre. 

^AS" 

Tnetor 

40to  60 

80 

55  to  60 

60 

40 

60 

83to  40 

80 

45 

80  to  106 

16to  20 

42to  50 

Povndt. 

Aerei. 

12.3 

17.3 

14.8 

16.8 

6.9 

13.6 

9.4 

ILl 

11.4 

22.2 

4.9 

19.8 

8.80 

3.96 

5.70 

OaUon». 
4.17 
8.45 
5.40 
8.22 
6.64 
6.17 
4.32 
6.80 
6.76 
2.83 
8.99 
2.28 
7.8 
9.6 
6.8 

FsMOoe. 

Do 

3,240 
5,030 
4,800 
2,060 
3,200 
2,260 
8!960 
1,720 
6,160 
1,760 
6  720 

Do. 

D0...I 

Petrol. 

Bo 

Do. 

Do 

Essence. 

Do         

PctroL 

Do.;*; 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Mbtorpi^  ;;;;      

Essenoo* 

D<K   ;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;...;.;;...;;;;;; 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Scarifier  (plowinf  9.85  in.) 

Do. 

Sctfifier  ?D]owliiff  7.00  in.) 

Do. 

SoarHUr  fi^Vtmina  7.10  fci.S 

D©; 

Silos  and  silage  in  Colorado,  H.  E.  Dvobaoheb:  (Colorado  Bta.  Bui.  200 
U9H),  pp.  S-^1,  figs.  8).— This  portion  of  the  bulletin  sets  forth  some  of  the 
adrantages  of  silos  as  they  apply  to  Colorado  conditions  and  the  essentials  to 
be  considered  in  the  selection  of  a  suitable  silo  for  that  State.  In  this  con- 
nection yarious  types  of  silos  commonly  used  are  discussed  as  to  their  merits. 

The  homemade  stave  silo  is  said  to  be  generally  a  costly  experience.  The 
patait  staye  silo  is  considered  thorouglily  established,  but  its  measure  of  suc- 
cess is  said  to  depend  largely  upon  the  method  of  construction,  quality  of 
matoial  asedt  and  the  care  and  attention  given  it.    Other  wooden  silos,  Inclod- 
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ing  the  wooden-hooped,  Wisconsin,  and  Qnrler  silos  are  said  to  have  been  used 
with  variable  success. 

As  regards  the  concrete  silo  it  is  stated  that  the  percentage  of  fitilures  Is 
less  with  this  type  than  with  most  others,  and  that  the  experience  in  that 
State  has  demonstrated  that  they  are  a  snccesa  When  brick  can  be  obtained 
cheaply  a  good  silo  can  be  built  at  a  moderate  cost  The  Titrifled  hollow  tile 
silo  is  considered  the  best  silo  made,  embodying  every  factor  which  goes  to 
make  a  perfect  silo,  but  its  cost  is  said  to  be  almost  prohibitiye  to  all  bnt  the 
well-to-do  or  wealthy  farmer.  Metal  silos  are  not  wholly  satisfactory  in 
Colorado  owing  to  freezing.  The  pit  silo,  for  the  money  invested,  is  said  to 
be  by  tar  the  best  silo  used  and  the  bank  and  trench  silos,  both  of  which  are 
closely  related  to  the  pit  silo,  are  said  to  be  convenient  and  give  good  results 
where  they  may  be  used. 

Building  instructions  for  concrete  silos,  P.  Y.  Maris  (Oolorado  8ta,  Bui. 
200  (1914),  pp.  32-49,  figs,  12),— This  report,  prepared  in  cooperation  with  the 
Dairy  Division  of  this  Department,  contains  instructions  for  the  building  of  the 
monolithic  concrete  silo,  including  illustrations,  working  plans,  and  bills  of 
material. 

Beport  on  construction  of  pit  silos  at  the  Plains  substation,  J.  W.  Adaks 
{Colorado  8ta,  Bui.  200  (1914),  pp,  49-55,  figs.  4).— The  details  of  construction 
of  two  pit  silos,  each  10  ft  in  diameter  and  having  depths  of  28  and  28  ft, 
are  reported.  To  insure  durability  and  efficiency  a  concrete  ring  was  placed  at 
the  top  of  the  ground  in  each  case.  These  silos  are  said  to  have  proved  satis- 
factory in  every  way  and  it  is  concluded  that  where  the  ground  formation  is 
suitable  and  there  is  no  danger  from  seepage  the  pit  silo  is  perfectly  practical 
and  Is  within  the  reach  of  many  who  can  not  afford  a  hig^  silo. 

Pneumatic  water  supply  systems,  EL  C.  Ramsoweb  (Ohio  Farmer,  1S4 
(1914),  No.  IS,  pp.  1,  18,  figs.  7). — ^Working  data  and  practical  information 
are  given  regarding  the  installation  and  operation  of  pneumatic  and  hydro- 
pneumatic  water  supply  systems  for  farm  homes. 

The  hygiene  of  rural  schools,  T.  Clask  (Puh,  Health  Rpis,  [U.  8.1,  29 
(1914),  No.  S7,  pp.  2364r^S67,  pi.  1). — The  results  of  inspections  of  a  number 
of  rural  schools  indicate  a  widespread  need  for  instruction  in  rural  sanitation. 
The  author  in  the  course  of  his  investigations  failed  to  find  a  single  sanitary 
privy  installed  for  the  use  of  rural  school  children.  In  numerous  instances 
no  privy  accommodations  whatsoever  were  provided,  and  soil  pollution  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  schoolhouse  was  evident 

BTTBAL  ECONOMICS. 

Population,  general  report,  and  analysis  (Thirteenth  Census  U.  8.,  1  (1910), 
pp.  1S69,  pis,  12,  figs.  90). — ^In  this  summary  and  analysis  of  the  census  data 
statistics  relating  to  the  rural  population  have  beai  shown  as  to  the  number 
by  age  groups,  by  sex,  and  by  nativity  and  parentage.  The  tables  show  the 
conditions  by  States  and  geographic  divisions  for  1910  and  in  most  instances 
comparative  data  for  earlier  years. 

Occupation  statistics  (Thirteenth  Census  U,  8.,  4  (1910),  pp,  615,  figs,  P).— 
This  volume  of  the  census  contains  statistical  data  showing  by  geographic 
divisions.  States,  and  principal  cities  the  nimiber  of  persons  engaged  in  specified 
occupations  by  sex,  age,  and  nativity.  The  table  following  shows  the  compara- 
tive number  of  persons  engaged  in  agriculture. 
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Jfumber  of  persons  engaged  in  (Ul  occupations  and  in  agriculture,  1880-1910, 


Males. 

Females. 

Census  year. 

Alloocu- 
patioDs. 

Aerical- 
nire. 

Relation  of 

agricultiire 

to  all  occu- 

patioDS. 

All  occu- 
pations. 

Agricul- 
nire. 

Relation 
ofagrl- 
culture  to 
all  occu- 
pations. 

1910 

Number. 
30,091,564 
23,753,836 
19,312,651 
14,744,942 

Number. 
10,760,875 
9,404,429 
8,378,603 
7,119,365 

Percent. 
35.8 
39.6 
43.4 
48.3 

Number. 
8,075,772 
5,319,397 
4,005,532 
2,647,157 

Number. 

1,807,060 
977,336 
789,845 
594,510 

Percent, 
22.4 

1900 

18.4 

ISO 

19.2 

1890. 

22.5 

A  wide  variation  was  noted  in  the  percentage  of  males  engaged  in  agriculture 
in  the  various  geographic  divisions,  ranging  from  12.4  in  the  Middle  Atlantic 
to  64.5  in  the  East  South  Central.  All  the  geographic  divisions,  except  the 
South  Atlantic  Bast  South  Central,  and  West  South  Central,  show  less  than 
10  per  cent  of  the  females  of  all  occupations  engaged  in  agriculture,  but  in 
these  three  divisions,  however,  between  45  and  60  per  cent  of  all  females 
employed  are  so  engaged.  A  large  proportion  of  female  agricultural  workers 
are  negro  women  of  the  South,  who  are  engaged  either  on  their  home  farms  or 
worlc  out  in  connection  with  cotton  farming.  The  large  increase  in  the  number 
of  females  engaged  in  agriculture  in  1910  is  partially  due  to  a  difference  in 
» the  manner  of  taking  that  census. 

The  eight^hour  law— the  standpoint  of  the  farmer,  G.  H.  Hegke  (Trans. 
Commonwealth  Club  CaL,  9  (19H),  No.  7,  pp.  430-437), ^The  author  claims 
that  if  the  eight-hour  law  as  advocated  in  California  should  pass  it  would  de- 
plete the  farms  of  white  laborers  and  make  a  greater  demand  for  oriental 
laborers,  and  that  since  the  farmer's  work  is  seasonal  he  and  his  help  must 
work  long  hours  at  certain  times  of  the  year  to  secure  the  crops.  Since  the  law 
prohibits  overtime  and  establishes  a  severe  penalty,  California  would  have  to 
compete  with  other  States  and  countries  where  there  is  no  eight-hour  law.  He 
also  claims  that  since  the  law  applies  only  to  employees  the  bulk  of  extra  work 
wonld  fall  upon  the  farmer  and  his  family. 

•  The  relation  between  yields  and  prices,  E.  Davenpobt  {IlUnois  8ta,  Giro. 
ITt  (1914),  PP'  S). — ^The  author  criticizes  the  views,  which  he  states  are  gener- 
ally assumed  by  many  writers  and  speakers,  that  large  yields  are  always  profit- 
able and  the  best  farmers  those  who  raise  the  largest  crops ;  that  large  yields 
are  a  natural  antidote  for  the  high  cost  of  living;  that  we  should  now  copy 
the  Intensive  methods  of  older  countries ;  and  that  more  capital  is  needed  for 
the  best  results.  He  believes  that  it  is  relatively  safe  to  invest  capital  freely 
tipon  the  farm  for  the  sake  of  correcting  abnormal  conditions  and  raising  the 
yield  to  the  normal,  but  that  beyond  that  point,  because  of  the  law  of  diminishing 
retoms,  it  will  pay  only  when  prices  rise.  As  we  approach  this  point  by  reason 
of  increased  demands,  either  the  cost  of  food  must  rise  or  labor  be  greatly 
degraded,  else  the  farmer  can  not  afford  to  produce  the  increase  needed.  As 
population  increases,  therefore,  but  one  alternative  will  present  itself.  Each 
human  unit  must  become  more  efficient  in  production  or  it  must  deny  itself 
much  of  what  is  now  enjoyed. 

Fundamental  principles  of  cooperation  In  agriculture,  6.  H.  Powell  (Oali- 
/omia  8ta.  Giro.  123  (1914),  pp.  16). —The  author  maintains  that  the  basis  of 
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cooperatiye  organization  is  men,  not  capital  nor  produce.  The  cooperative 
spirit  is  essential,  and  a  cooperative  organization  of  farmers  must  be  founded 
upon  economic  necessity.  Membersliip  should  be  confined  exclusively  to  pro- 
ducers, and  be  governed  by  tbe  principle  of  "one  man,  one  vote."  Success 
depends  primarily  upon  the  loyalty  and  stability  of  its  members  and  upon  the 
efficiency  of  Its  management  He  believes  that  a  cooperative  organization  should 
be  founded  on  a  special  crop,  and  the  locality  in  wliich  it  handles  the  product 
should  be  comparatively  restricted.  Other  principles  to  be  observed  are  dis- 
cussed, and  some  difficulties  considered. 

Boral  cooi>6ration  and  cooperative  marketlnfir  in  Ohio,  1913,  G.  F.  Takusgh 
(Ohio  Bta.  Ore,  HI  (191S),  pp.  17-^9).— The  author  describes  the  various 
types  of  cooperative  organization  found  within  the  State  and  points  out  their 
strength  and  weaknesses.  Among  the  conclusions  drawn  are  that  the  success  of 
cooperation  depends  upon  the  directness  of  the  business  relationship  between  the 
producer  and  the  consumer,  and  that  failure  has  often  resulted  from  an  attempt 
to  extend  the  organization  over  too  large  a  territory  before  the  local  organiza- 
tion ha^  been  successfully  developed.  Other  elements  of  success  are  a  w^- 
organized  sales  department  and  a  good  business  manager.  The  absence  of  a 
penalty  clause  among  the  cooperative  concerns  has  caused  the  members  to  feel 
free  to  sell  their  produce  as  they  pleased,  but  the  author  believes  that  this 
difficulty  might  be  solved  by  making  every  patron  a  stockholder,  so  that  If  he 
deserted  the  cooperative  company  his  investment  would  become  nonproductive. 

Ck>operative  and  community  marketing  of  woodlot  products,  F.  F.  Moon 
(Proc,  8oc,  Amer,  Foresters,  9  (1914),  No.  S,  pp.  SOS,  S09).— The  author  claims, 
that  if  the  products  of  the  small  woodlot  could  be  marketed  at  a  good  profit  it 
would  serve  as  an  effective  stimulus  to  reforestation.  He  suggests  as  a  means 
of  increasing  the  profit  to  the  owner  of  small  woodlots  that  there  be  established 
a  system  of  cooperative  marketing  where  aid  would  be  glv^i  to  the  private 
owner  from  a  central  bureau,  or  a  community  market  which  may  assume  the 
form  of  a  township  wood  market,  or  a  subsidized  millman  who  would  receive 
support  from  a  State  forester  in  return  for  square  dealing  and  liberal  prices 
for  stumpage. 

The  story  of  the  growth  of  Elgin,  0.  F.  Class  (Hoard's  Dairyman,  4S 
(1914),  No.  9,  pp.  224,  225,  247,  figs.  -*).— This  article  contains  a  historical 
description  of  the  growth  of  the  dairy  industry  about  Elgin,  IlL,  and  the  func- 
tion of  the  Elgin  board  in  determining  butter  prices. 

A  corn-belt  farming  ssrstem  which  saves  harvest  labor  by  hogging  down 
crops,  J.  A.  Dbakb  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmers'  Bui.  614  (1914),  PP-  16,  flgs^ 
7). — ^The  author  outlines  a  system  of  farming  whereby  the  harvesting  of  the 
crops  is  mostly  performed  by  swine,  thereby  enabling  one  man  to  care  for  an 
extensive  acreage  in  crops.  The  system  calls  for  a  four  or  five  year  rotation^ 
whereby  the  first  year  consists  of  com  to  be  hogged  off,  the  second  year  of  com 
to  be  cut  and  rye  to  be  sown  in  the  fall,  the  third  year  of  rye  and  young  clover 
hogged  off  and  pastured,  and  the  fourth  year  of  clover  and  timothy  which  are 
hog  pastured.  If  a  fifth  year  is  added,  timothy  and  clover  are  pastured  and 
then  cut  for  hay. 

It  is  claimed  that  by  the  use  of  this  system  1  man  and  3  horses,  with  a  small 
amount  of  outside  help,  can  cultivate  100  acres,  that  is,  20  acres  to  each  pliase 
in  the  rotation.  The  system  demands  that  the  swine  be  turned  in  to  pasture 
the  rye  about  April  10-15,  into  the  clover  May  1-15,  and  to  harvest  the  rye 
about  July  15,  and  the  new  com  crop  about  S^tember  10.  Under  this  system 
the  larger  hogs  could  be  fattened  off  and  sold  the  latter  part  of  August  Bye 
and  the  hogging  off  of  this  crop  offer  a  substitute  for  wheat,  which  has  become 
unprofitable  on  many  farms  in  the  Middle  West    This  system  has  a  tendency 
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to  buUd  np  the  soil  and  conserve  the  fertility  and  has  given  a  satisfactory 
income  on  a  nninber  of  farms. 

Some  tbings  the  prospective  settler  should  know,  T.  F.  Himr  et  al.  (Calir 
fomia  8ta.  Oiro.  121  (19 W^  pp.  64,  figs.  8).— The  authors  have  attempted  to 
set  forth  what  the  prospective  settler  In  California  may  expect  as  to  average 
yields  of  crops,  investment  required  for  satisfactory  income,  and  size  of  farms 
necessary  to  obtain  this  income.  They  outline  a  method  of  estimating  the 
value  of  land,  de6cril>e  the  various  types  of  soil  and  climate,  irrigation,  the 
farm-labor  probl^n,  and  give  an  imaginary  example  to  illustrate  how  a  man, 
who  desires  a  certain  gross  income,  may  get  started.  Specialists  have  con- 
tributed articles  on  the  growing  of  about  16  standard  crops  showing  the  impor- 
tant producing  centers  and  describing  the  best  methods  of  production. 

Ownership  of  homes  (Thirteenth  Census  U.  fif.,  1  (1910),  pp.  129S-1S66, 
fgs.  2). — ^This  portion  of  the  summary  of  census  data  regarding  population 
shows  the  number  of  farm  and  other  homes,  and  whether  they  are  owned  free, 
encumbered,  or  rented.  This  information  is  shown  by  geographic  divisions  and 
Btatea  The  following  table  shows  the  conditions  of  homes  in  the  various 
classes: 

Ownership  of  farm  and  other  homes  in  the  United  States,  1890-1910. 


Per  cent  of  total. 

Census  Tear. 

Farm  homes. 

Other  homes. 

Owned- 

Rented. 

Owned 
free. 

Owned 
encum- 
bered. 

Owned. 

Rented. 

Owned 
free. 

Owned 
encum- 
bered. 

IMO 

62.8 
64.4 
66.9 

37.2 
35.6 
34.1 

42.6 
44.6 
47.3 

20.3 
19.0 
18.6 

38.4 
36.2 
36.0 

61.6 
63.8 
63.1 

25.7 
24.7 
26.7 

1Z7 

1900 „ 

1890 

11.5 

ia2 

Agricultural  conditions  In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  J.  Wilson  and  H. 
Wallace  (Des  Moines,  Iowa:  Dept,  Agr,,  pp.  16). — ^Thls  report  Is  devoted 
principally  to  a  description  of  the  system  of  tenancy  in  the  above  countries. 
It  was  found  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  land  was  cultivated  by  tenants 
and  that  the  leases  generally  ran  for  a  long  series  of  years. 

In  Eu^and  and  Scotland  the  landlord  has  title  to  the  land  itself.  He  also 
owns  the  improvements  which  he  and  his  ancestors  put  there,  but  there  is  a 
recognition  of  the  right  of  the  tenant  to  remove  at  the  end  of  his  lease  (without 
damage  to  the  interests  of  the  landlord)  any  improvement  he  has  been  obliged 
to  make,  and  especially  of  his  right  to  any  fertility  to  the  land  he  may  have 
made  during  Ills  occupancy.  Such  a  system  has  made  it  to  the  interest  of  the 
tenant  to  farm  to  the  best  of  his  ability  and  to  the  interest  of  the  landlord  to 
keep  the  t«iant  as  long  as  possible  and  thus  conserve  the  fertility  of  the  land. 

In  Ireland  the  land  became  so  high-priced  that  the  Government,  by  a  series 
of  laws,  began  to  purchase  the  estates  of  landlords  and  distribute  them  among 
the  tenant  class.  These  lands  have  been  purchased  at  about  20  years'  Judicial 
rent  and  the  tenant  has  been  required  to  pay  3i  per  cent  for  68J  years,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  he  and  his  heirs  became  owner  of  the  landlord's  Interest. 
About  60  per  cent  of  the  land  has  already  passed  from  landlord  to  tenant 

Agricultural  statistics  of  Netherlands  (Dept.  Landh.,  "Nifv.  en  Handel 
iSetherlands'i,  Verslag.  en  Meded.  Dir.  Landh.,  No.  4  (19U),  pp.  i5-i).— This 
report  contains  statistical  data  showing  the  area  and  average  production  of 
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agricultoral  products  for  minor  divisions  for  1913  and  for  10-year  periods 
beginning  with  1851,  the  number  of  farm  animals  for  1913  by  minor  geographic 
divisions  and  from  1804  to  date  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  and  the  production 
of  butter  and  cheese  for  1910  and  1912.  Additional  information  Is  given  re- 
garding cooperative  organizations  for  credit  and  the  production  and  sale  of 
agricultural  products. 

AGBICTTLTUEAL  EDTTCATIOir. 

Proceedings  of  the  twenty-seventh  annual  convention  of  the  Association 
of  American  Agrricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations,  edited  by  J.  Lk 
Hills  {Proc,  Assoc.  Amer.  Agr.  Cols,  and  Expt.  Bias.,  27  {191S),  pp.  298). — 
This  is  a  detailed  account  of  the  proceedings,  including  the  papers  submitted, 
of  the  convention  held  at  Washington,  D.  C,  November  12-14,  1913  (B.  S.  B., 
29,  p.  601).  In  addition  to  papers  noted  or  abstracted  elsewhere  in  this  issue 
it  contains  as  the  report  of  the  bibliographer  a  bibliography  of  128  publications 
on  rural  economics  and  sociology,  1906-1913  (pp.  26-39),  a  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  extension  organization  and  policy  which  includes  a  statistical  sum- 
mary of  agricultural  extension  carried  on  by  the  agricultural  colleges  for  the 
year  ended  June  30,  1913,  other  reports,  and  the  following  addresses :  Address 
of  Welcome,  D.  F.  Houston  (pp.  19-23) ;  Presidential  Address,  by  B.  H. 
Jenkins  (pp.  63-68) ;  Rural  Credit,  by  J.  L.  Coulter  (pp.  69-73) ;  Agricultural 
Research  in  Europe  and  America,  by  W.  H.  Jordan  (pp.  74r-79) ;  Marketing 
Farm  Products,  by  C.  J.  Brand  (K>.  80-87) ;  The  Relation  of  the  Rural  Organi- 
zation Service  to  the  Colleges  of  Agriculture,  by  T.  N.  Carver  (pp.  87-92) ; 
The  Relations  Between  the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Agri- 
cultural Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations,  by  E.  Davenport  (w>.  121-133) ; 
The  Status  of  the  Military  Department  in  the  Land-Grant  Colleges,  by 
B.  Orton,  Jr.,  et  al.  (pp.  172-186) ;  How  CJan  We  Secure  a  More  Serious  Atti- 
tude on  the  Part  of  the  Average  Student  Toward  His  Work,  by  R  E.  Sparks 
(pp.  218-222) ;  Securing  a  More  Serious  Attitude  on  the  Part  of  Students, 
by  H.  C.  Price  (pp.  222-224) ;  Student  Character  Records,  by  W.  M.  Riggs 
(pp.  224-227) ;  The  Organization  of  Station  Administration  Work,  by  iW.  H. 
Jordan  (pp.  242-248) ;  and  Definitions  and  Lines  of  Demarcation  in  Research, 
Experiment,  and  Demonstrations,  by  J.  F.  Duggar  (pp.  24&-251). 

Relation  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  to  the  agricul- 
tural colleges  and  experiment  stations,  B.  T.  Galloway  (Washington:  Qovt, 
IBlSy  pp.  6;  Proc.  Assoc.  Amer.  Agr.  Cols,  and  Expt.  Btas.,  27  {191S),  pp.  ii7- 
121).— ThiB  discussion  has  been  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  29,  p.  603). 

Report  of  the  committea  on  instruction  in  agriculture,  A.  C.  Tbue  et  al. 
(Proc.  Assoc.  Amer.  Agr.  Cols,  and  Expt.  8tas.,  27  (1919),  pp»  -fO-tf/).— This 
report  deals  with  the  subject  of  farm  practice  as  a  prerequisite  to  the  degree 
course  in  agriculture  and  as  a  subject  of  instruction  in  the  agricultural  col- 
leges. Information  is  given  concerning  farm  practice  requirements  in  agricul- 
tural colleges  in  foreign  countries  and  in  the  United  States,  followed  by  a 
tabulated  summary  of  data  on  farm  practice  in  47  agricultural  colleges  in  this 
country  and  descriptions  of  some  projects  referred  to  in  the  discussions. 

Instruction  in  pure  science  for  agricultural  students,  C.  E.  Bessey  (Proc 
Assoc.  Amer.  Agr.  Cols,  and  Expt.  8tas.,  27  (1913),  pp.  213-217).— The  author 
discusses  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  two  somewhat  opposing  educa- 
tional theories  as  to  the  relation  of  science  to  the  different  phases  of  agricul- 
ture. In  the  first  theory  "  the  teacher  of  agriculture,  or  any  of  its  subdivisions, 
while  teaching  it  should  make  the  adjustment  of  his  subject  to  the  underlying 
sciences,  referring  to  such  sciences,  but  not  requiring  the  student  to  have  pur- 
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soed  tbem,"  while  in  the  second  tlieory  the  teacher  of  agricnlture  **  requires  the 
student  to  liave  pursued  the  underlying  sciences  to  such  an  extent  as  will  make 
him  familiar  with  those  portions  that  immediately  underlie  agriculture,  and 
on  this  foundation  of  science  the  agricultural  teacher  will  build  his  instruction." 

Befiniteness  of  appointment  and  tenitire,  E.  D.  Sanderson  (Proc.  Assoc. 
Amer,  Agr.  Cols,  and  Expt.  8tas.,  27  (1913),  pp,  205-«i0).— Data  are  presented 
showing  the  preyailing  custom  in  manner  of  appointment  and  tenure  of  pro- 
fessors, assistant  professors,  and  instructors  as  shown  in  43  replies  to  a 
questionnaire  sent  to  the  presidents  and  deans  of  agriculture  of  the  land-grant 
colleges. 

The  scale  and  adjustment  of  salaries  and  distribution  of  service  in  the 
ooll^re,  station,  and  extension  departments,  R.  L.  Watts  (Proc.  Assoc.  Amer. 
Agr.  Cols,  and  Expt.  Bias.,  27  {1918),  pp.  228^88).— A  tabular  statement  is 
given,  compiled  from  answers  received  from  30  colleges  for  the  collegiate, 
station,  and  extension  departments,  and  from  4  stations  as  such,  showing  a 
total  of  1378  individual  staff  members  in  the  institutions  reporting,  of  whom 
19  per  cent  were  engaged  solely  in  experimental  work,  35  per  cent  in  teaching. 
8  per  cent  in  extension  work,  23  per  cent  in  experimental  work  and  teaching, 
2  per  cent  In  experiment  and  extension,  3  per  cent  in  teaching  and  extension 
work,  and  10  per  cent  in  experimental,  teaching,  and  station  work.  A  comparison 
of  the  figures  for  14  institutions  with  staffs  or  faculties  averaging  31  members  and 
7  institutions  with  an  average  faculty  membership  of  118  shows  essential  simi- 
larity except  that  the  proportion  of  the  total  number  engaged  sjolcly  in  experi- 
mental work  is  higher  in  the  smaller  colleges,  while  the  proportion  of  the 
total  number  engaged  solely  in  teaching  is  higher  in  the  larger  colleges.  The 
distribution  of  service  in  relation  to  efficiency,  research  work  with  very  limited 
service  in  other  lines,  and  the  apportionment  of  time  and  salaries  are  discussed. 

A  system  of  retiring  allowances  for  land-grant  institutions,  R  Davenpobt 
iProc.  Assoc.  Amer.  Agr.  Cols,  and  Expt.  8tas.,  27  {1918),  pp.  187-196) .—ThiB 
paper  outlines  some  of  the  reasons  for  establishing  and  maintaining  a  definite 
i^ystem  of  retiring  allowances  or  "  emeritus  salaries,'*  as  a  fundamental  element 
In  the  administration  of  the  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations,  and 
presaits  a  tentative  plan  together  with  an  estimate  of  Its  cost 

Beport  of  special  committee  to  study  types  of  extension  organization  and 
policy  in  the  land-grant  colleges,  W.  D.  Hurd  et  al.  (Proc.  Assoc.  Amer.  Agr. 
Cols,  and  Expt.  8tas.,  27  {1918),  pp.  279-292)  .—The  author  analyzes  the  data 
received  in  replies  from  28  institutions  as  to  organization,  administration,  inter- 
departmental extension  work,  titles  and  methods  for  selecting  extension  men, 
direction  of  men  and  work,  sources  and  expenditure  of  funds,  salaries,  correla- 
tion of  extension,  research,  and  teaching  work,  cooperative  relationships  in 
practice  between  the  extension  work  of  the  colleges  and  other  organizations, 
direct  relationships  of  boards  of  trustees  to  the  organization  and  direction  of 
extension  work,  desirability  of  centering  all  extension  work  at  the  college, 
advisability  of  centralizing  the  work  of  the  several  divisions  or  colleges  In  an 
institution  under  the  direction  of  one  extension  organization,  extension  publica- 
tions, lecture  and  demonstration  work,  demonstration  or  model  farms  as  a 
part  of  the  work,  and  miscellaneous  forms  of  extension  work,  opportunities 
given  extension  men  for  professional  Improvement,  and  plans  for  a  long  term 
policy.    A  summary  and  recommendations  are  given. 

The  organization  of  an  extension  service,  H.  J.  Waters  (Proc.  Assoc. 
Amer.  Agr.  CoU.  and  Expt.  Bias.,  27  {1918),  pp.  U7-154).—ln  this  paper  the 
author  attempts  to  lay  down  principles  rather  than  outline  a  definite  form  of 
extension  organization,  discussing  the  need  for  the  special  extension  teacher, 
IH:esent  organisation  of  the  land-grant  college,  an  extra-mural  college,  respon- 
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sibllity  for  the  teachings  of  the  extension  movement,  separate  organizati<Hi 
and  housing  of  the  extension  service,  advisability  of  the  extension  people 
teaching  college  classes,  who  shall  conduct  demonstration  worli  and  make  and 
Judge  exhibits  at  the  fairs,  and  county  agenta 

Thiners  the  colleges  should  undeztake  to  accomplish  through  its  ezteiisioii 
division,  J.  H.  Worst  (Proc.  Assoc,  Amer.  Agr,  Cols,  and  Empt,  Bias.,  27 
(1913),  pp.  161-165). — In  this  discussion  the  author  holds  that  needless 
drudgery  may  be  avoided,  waste  eliminated,  the  premises  beautified  at  trifling 
expense  of  money  and  labor,  the  business  of  farming  modernized,  systems  of 
cooperation  in  labor  as  well  as  in  buying  and  selling  established,  amusements 
provided  for  old  and  young  alike,  roads  and  schools  Improved,  and  a  com- 
munity spirit  developed  on  a  basis  that  will  endear  the  social  life  to  all  its 
members  if  the  extension  workers  will  work  to  make  every  farm  a  laboratory 
and  every  home  a  nursery  for  inculcating  the  principles  of  better  farming, 
better  business,  and  better  living. 

Organization  in  a  county  or  community  for  extension,  6.  I.  Ghbistib 
{Proc.  Assoc.  Amer.  Agr.  Cols,  and  Expt.  Bias.,  27  {191S),  pp.  260-^64) .—The 
author  believes  that  whenever  possible  the  policy  of  grouping  the  various  lines 
of  work  in  charge  of  a  few  organizations  is  to  be  preferred  to  dividing  it 
among  several  bodies.  It  is  seldom  wise  to  disregard  or  disband  established 
organizations  in  favor  of  new  and  untried  forms,  and  usually  better  policy  to 
attempt  to  bring  all  of  these  forces  into  one  large  federation  for  county-wide 
extension  work.  His  idea  of  county  organization  and  of  the  relations  such 
organizations  should  bear  to  the  extension  service  is  given  in  tabular  form 
and  briefly  discussed. 

Problems  confrontin^r  the  agrricoltural  collegres  in  their  extension  work 
and  suggestions  for  meeting  them,  K.  L.  Buttebfiexd  (Proc.  Assoc.  Amer, 
Agr.  Cols,  and  Expt.  Bias.,  27  (191S),  pp.  ISJ^ISS). — ^In  this  paper  the  author 
expresses  his  views  as  to  the  relationships  of  the  extension  service  to  the 
experiment  station,  the  agricultural  survey  work,  college  teaching,  other  public 
supported  agencies  like  the  boards  of  agriculture,  education,  and  public  health, 
voluntary  associations  in  agriculture,  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  privately  supported  agencies.  In  his  opinion  the  fundamental  principle 
that  must  ultimately  be  accepted,  namely,  that  the  agricultural  college  through 
its  extension  service  is  the  main  agricultural  agency  of  the  State,  will  solve 
most  of  the  difficulties  In  these  relationships. 

Cooperation  with  other  agencies  in  agricultural  extension,  M.  S.  MoDowiax 
(Proc.  Assoc.  Amer.  Agr.  Cols,  and  Expt.  Btas.,  27  (191S),  pp.  2S2-4t55). — ^The 
author  discusses  briefly  cooperation  in  agricultural  extension  with  govern- 
mental or  official  agencies,  including  national  and  state  activities,  and  unoffi- 
cial agencies  which  may  be  divided  into  two  groups — ^those  which  are  directly 
agricultural  in  character  and  aim  and  those  which  are  commercial  but  may 
have  an  indirect  relation  to  agriculture. 

The  preparation  of  extension  workers,  K.  L.  Hatoh  et  al.  (Proc.  Assoc 
Amer.  Agr.  Cols,  and  Expt.  Btas.,  21  (1913),  pp.  272-279) .-—IMq,  the  first 
report  of  the  committee,  discusses  the  results  of  an  inquiry  based  on  replies 
received  from  43  of  the  48  state  agricultural  colleges  as  to  the  professional 
and  technical  preparation  and  the  practical  experience  that  an  extension 
worker  should  have  before  entering  the  service,  the  need  for  further  special 
preparation  of  those  engaged  in  distinct  lines  of  extension  activity,  such  as 
boys'  and  girls'  club  work,  county  agent  work,  and  various  other  special  lines 
of  service,  the  course  of  study  best  adapted  to  the  preparation  of  extension  woi*- 
ers,  the  administration  of  the  extension  service  by  the  agricultural  colleges,  and 
the  various  lines  of  work  offered. 
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Comments  on  European  agrrlcoltaral  institutions,  A.  G.  Tbtte  (Proo.  Assoc. 
Amer.  Agr.  (Ms.  and  Ewpt.  8tas.,  rt  {191S),  pp.  106-111), —The  author  caU» 
attention  to  the  f^ct  that  In  recent  years  the  higher  agricultural  institutions 
in  E^orope  liave  been  made  more  strictly  and  fundamentally  institutions  of 
real  university  grade,  through  the  improvement  of  their  equipment  and  facili- 
ties, an  Increase  in  the  size  of  ftirms,  the  assembling  of  collections  of  farm 
machinery,  enlarging  the  scope  and  extent  of  the  curriculum  with  a  more 
definite  amplication  to  practical  agrictdture,  and  increasing  the  faculty.  There 
is  not  in  Europe  ^itire  unanimity  as  to  the  desirability  of  making  the  agricul- 
tural colleges  departments  of  the  universities. 

As  regards  secondary  agricultural  schools  a  number  of  countries  have  a 
much  more  complete  sjrstem  than  we  have  as  yet  In  this  country  and  the  tend- 
ency is  to  increase  their  number  and  make  them  more  efficient  They  are  stilly 
however,  largely  for  the  peasant  classes.  In  a  general  way  these  schools  may 
be  divided  into  two  classes,  (1)  those  in  which  great  stress  is  laid  on  theo- 
retical instruction,  and  (2)  those  in  which  the  emphasis  is  laid  on  practical 
instruction.  With  reference  to  Denmark,  "what  they  have  done  is  well 
adapted  to  their  conditions  and  to  a  small  country  where  the  agricultural 
industries  are  of  a  limited  variety;  but  it  would  not  do  at  all  in  the  United 
States,  except  perhaps  as  one  phase  of  the  work  where  short  courses  of  study 
are  desired  in  the  secondary  schools." 

The  author  finds  that  one  of  the  developments  along  the  line  of  elementary 
instruction  in  agriculture,  to  which  much  attention  is  now  being  given  In 
European  countries,  is  the  continuation  classes  which  are  held  on  Saturdays 
or  in  the  evenings.  Attendance  on  these  can  to  some  extent  be  made  compulsory 
by  village  authorities  in  Germany. 

A  brief  account  is  also  given  of  the  recent  developments  with  reference  to 
a  system  of  agricultural  education  in  England. 

School  lessons  on  com,  C.  H.  Lane  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmers*  Bui.  617 
{1914),  pp.  IS,  figs.  5).— This  supersedes  Farmers*  Bulletin  409  (B.  S.  B.,  24, 
p.  92),  and  consists  of  12  lessons  arranged  topically  with  practical  exercises 
and  references.  A  suggestive  program  for  observing  Com  Day  in  the  school 
is  also  given. 

Farm  demonstration  work,  boys'  com  club  work,  and  girls'  canning  club 
work,  F.  MxrrcHLEB  {Bien.  Rpt.  Bur.  Agr.,  Lahor,  and  Statis.  Ky.,  20  (1912-13), 
pp.  7i-78,  pis.  2). — ^A  brief  statement  by  the  state  agent  as  to  the  history  and 
development,  together  with  data  on  results  and  progress,  of  the  Farmers'  Coop- 
erative Demonstration  Work  and  boys'  and  girls'  club  work  in  agriculture,  is 
given. 

Plan   of  organization  and  administration  of  home  economics  clubs  and 

women's  auxiliary  clubs  of  county  farmers'  institutes,  Mas.  C.  L.  Mabtin 

(Ky.  Dept.  Agr.,  Labor  and  Statis.  Bui.  2,  pp.  8). — ^Thls  bulletin  suggests  how 

Kentucky  women  may  organize  themselves  into  clubs  and  become  a  part  of  the 

comity  farmers'  institute. 

Home  makers'  clubs  of  Missouri  {Missouri  Bd.  Agr.  Mo.  Bul.,^12  (19H), 
^^*  if  PP'  46,  figs.  7). — Suggested  programs  for  meetings  are  given,  together 
with  other  similar  data  and  a  bibliography  of  literature  bearing  on  home  topics 
suitable  for  club  study. 
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ilrkaiisai  ITnlTenity  and  Station. — DeForest  Hungerford,  Instnictor  in  soils 
in  the  Uniyersity  of  Minnesota  and  assistant  in  agricultural  chemistry  in  tlie 
station,  has  been  appointed  assistant  professor  of  agronomy  and  assistant 
agronomist. 

Purdue  University  and  Station. — Recent  appolntm^its  include  R.  A.  Lamson, 
of  the  Idaho  University  and  Station,  as  instructor  in  dairying  and  the  following 
assistants:  O.  H.  Anderson,  in  dairying;  O.  L.  Ogle  and  R.  O.  Bausman,  in 
creamery  inspection;  S.  S.  Cromer,  in  education;  C.  H.  Clink,  in  serum  pro- 
duction; L.  R.  George,  in  animal  pathology;  T.  W.  Harvey,  in  county  agent 
work ;  W.  B.  Lommel,  in  horticulture ;  W.  R.  Skelly,  in  farm  crops  and  agricul- 
tural botany;  W.  L.  Elser,  of  the  Ohio  Station,  in  farm  management  demon- 
strations; L.  S.  Robertson,  in  farm  efficiency;  F.  M.  Shanklin,  in  young 
people's  club  work ;  and  L.  L.  Jones,  in  poultry  work. 

Xassaohnsetts  College  and  Station. — Estimates  for  1915  appropriations  haye 
been  submitted  for  $313,300  for  maintenance  and  additional  appropriations  as 
follows:  Microbiology  laboratory,  $67,5(K);  for  the  completion  of  the  agricul- 
tural building,  $122,500;  new  dormitory,  $40,000;  enlargement  of  the  power 
plant,  $30,000;  and  minor  Improvements,  $10,000. 

The  trustees  have  authorized  the  beginning  of  investigations  in  microbiology, 
in  which  projects  connected  with  milk  and  soils  are  to  be  taken  up,  and  agri- 
cultural economic&  The  employment  of  an  assistant  in  the  veterinary  depart- 
ment, to  deal  especially  with  the  problems  connected  with  bacillary  white 
diarrhea  and  contagious  abortion  of  cows,  has  also  been  authorized. 

North  Dakota  College. — J.  R.  Keithley,  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of 
this  Department,  has  been  appointed  professor  of  dairying. 

Ohio  State  "University. — A  section  of  greenhouses,  30  by  100  feet,  is  under 
construction,  and  will  be  followed  by  two  vegetable  houses,  each  45  by  250 
feet,  making  about  8,000  square  feet  under  glass.  The  entire  greenhouse  will 
be  divided  into  a  number  of  special  compartments,  including  a  palm  house,  a 
head  house,  a  vegetable  house,  and  a  students*  laboratory. 

A  combined  6-year  agricultural  veterinary  course  is  under  consideration.  The 
first  3  years  would  be  spent  in  the  college  of  agriculture  and  the  remainder  in 
the  college  of  veterinary  medicine,  degrees  being  granted  from  both  colleges. 

A  state  biological  survey,  suggested  by  the  Ohio  Academy  of  Science,  la 
being  undertaken  with  a  state  appropriation  of  $2,500,  a  number  of  the  colleges 
of  the  State  cooperating.  The  preparation  of  duplicate  material  and  separate 
collections  for  the  colleges  and  other  educational  institutions  is  the  primary 
feature  of  the  work. 

Pennsylyania  College  and  Station. — ^Dr.  H.  P.  Armsby,  director  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Animal  Nutrition,  has  been  relieved  of  all  undergraduate  instruction 
and  will  devote  his  entire  time  to  research  in  animal  nutrition  and  to  advanced 
graduate  instruction. 
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Barl  Ix  Moffit  has  resigned  to  accept  a  position  with  the  Office  of  Farm  Man- 
agement of  this  Department 

Sovfh  Dakota  StatioiL — Wilson  Cramer,  a  1914  graduate  of  the  University  of 
lOssonrl,  has  been  appointed  assistant  in  animal  husbandry. 

Wiseonsin  TTniversity  and  StatioiL — ^The  university  has  accepted  offers  from 
farmers  of  Ashland  and  Bayfl^d  counties  to  erect  on  the  substation  farm  at 
Ashland  a  building  suitable  for  short  courses  and  similar  gatherings,  at  a 
cost  of  $1,000.  When  not  in  use  for  these  purposes,  the  building  will  be  avail- 
able for  experimental  work. 

Amerieaa  Society  of  Agronomy. — ^The  seventh  annual  meeting  of  this  society 
was  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  November  9  and  10,  1914,  with  a  large  attend- 
ance and  marked  interest 

The  address  of  the  president,  C.  V.  Piper,  was  delivered  at  the  joint  session 
with  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agricultural  Science,  as  previously 
noted.  Its  title  was  Fundamental  Principles  In  Agronomy,  and  eighteen  gen- 
eralizations were  formulated  and  discussed.  These  principles  were  as  follows : 
(1)  Every  crop  plant  has  a  definite  range  of  adaptations  or  reactions  as  re- 
gards climate  and  soil;  (2)  tillage  tends  to  Increase  yields;  (3)  shallow  tillage 
conserves  soil  moisture;  (4)  rate  of  seeding  or  distance  of  spacing  effects 
yield;  (5)  depth  of  planting  affects  stand  and  therefore  may  affect  yield;  (6) 
time  of  seeding  affects  yield;  (7)  quality  of  seed  affects  yield;  (8)  rotative 
cropping  tends  to  Increase  or  to  maintain  yields,  single  cropping  tends  to  re- 
duce yields;  <9)  mixed  seedlngs  tend  to  Increase  yields;  (10)  fertilizers 
(nearly  all  common  substances)  tend  to  Increase  yl^ds;  (11)  the  nitrogen  con- 
tent of  the  soil  is  most  cheaply  maintained  by  keeping  up  the  supply  of  humus 
and  especially  by  growing  legumes,  which  alone  of  crop  plants  can  utilize  at- 
mospheric nitrogen;  (12)  productivity  is  approximately  maintained  by  feeding 
crops  to  animals  and  returning  the  manure  to  the  soil;  (13)  selecting  the  best 
plants  tends  to  Improve  the  breed;  (14)  hybridization  tends  to  stimulate  vigor; 
(15)  plants  introduced  from  their  original  to  a  new  and  similar  environment 
often  tend  to  become  aggressive;  (16)  thinning  buds  by  pruning  or  otherwise 
fends  to  Increase  the  size  of  the  remaining  resultant  flowers  and  fruits;  (17) 
vegetative  vigor  and  reproductive  vigor  are  mutually  antagonistic;  and  (18) 
dwarfing  of  perennial  plants  may  be  secured  by  budding  or  grafting  on  stocks 
not  wholly  congenial. 

Professor  Piper  pointed  out  that  this  Is  the  first  attempt  to  enumerate  these 
principles,  although  only  the  one  relating  to  the  use  of  nodule  bacteria  is 
clearly  the  product  of  the  last  50  years.  In  conclusion  he  referred  to  the 
difficulty  of  drawing  any  but  very  broad  generalizations  because  of  the  differing 
adaptations  of  plants,  and  maintained  that  "the  best  hope  of  progress  in 
agronomy  lies  not  In  the  search  for  broad  generalizations,  but  in  a  much  more 
intensive  study  of  the  environmental  relations  of  every  important  plant  culti- 
vated.'* 

The  success  vFlth  which  the  unit-acre  platting  system  is  being  applied  in 
Texas  was  described  by  B.  Youngblood  and  A.  B.  Onner.  Under  this  system 
the  same  kind  of  crop  Is  assembled  within  the  unit-acre,  which  may  be  divided 
into  plats  of  suitable  size  to  accommodate  the  requirements  of  the  several  ex- 
periments in  progress  at  the  time. 

C.  B.  Llpman  discussed  the  solids  of  smelter  wastes  and  plant  growth,  indi- 
cating their  value  as  plant  food  when  applied  in  proper  quantities. 

In  discussing  the  origin  of  **  niter  spots  '*  in  certain  western  soils,  R.  Stewart 
and  W.  Peterson  presented  data  to  show  a  mineral  origin  caused  by  water 
movem^it  in  the  soil  and  evaporation  from  the  surface,  in  distinction  from  the 
bacterial  origin  held  by  some  investlgatora 
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Bxperiments  on  the  effect  of  different  methods  of  preparing  a  seed  bed  for 
winter  wheat  on  yield,  soil  moisture,  and  nitrateSr  were  described  by  Li.  SI. 
CalL    He  pointed  out  the  value  of  early  preparation,  whatever  the  method. 

O.  N.  Ck>ffey,  reporting  for  the  committee  on  soil  classification  and  mapping; 
presented  a  scheme  of  classification  for  use  throughout  North  America  based 
on  five  grand  factors,  with  their  several  subdivisions,  for  further  consideration 
and  discussion.  This  scheme  is  as  follows :  I,  Precipitation  and  humidity  (  Soil 
Region);  (a)  humid,  (b)  semlarid,  (c)  arid.  II.  Dynamic  agencies  (Soil 
Province) ;  (a)  weathering,  (b)  biological  processes,  (c)  gravity,  (d)  aqueous 
agencies,  (e)  aeolean,  (f)  glaciation.  Ill,  Lithology  (Soil  Group) ;  (a)  acid 
crystalline  rock,  (b)  basic  crystalline  rocks,  (c)  sandstones,  quartzites,  shalea, 
and  slates,  (d)  lime  rocks,  including  marl,  limestone,  and  marble.  IV,  Specific 
characters  and  conditions  (Soil  Series) ;  (a)  color,  (b)  drainage,  (c)  lime  car- 
bonate, (d)  organic  matter,  (e)  relation  of  soil  to  subsoil.  *V,  Texture  (Soil 
T^rpe) ;  (a)  sand,  (b)  sandy  loam,  (c)  loam,  (d)  silt  loam,  (e)  clay  loam« 
(f)  clay. 

G.  S.  Fraps  discussed  soil  moisture  relations  and  the  relation  of  chemical 
composition  to  soil  fertility.  A  paper  on  the  naming  of  varieties^  by  B.  G. 
Montgomery,  was  also  presented. 

The  ofllcers  elected  for  the  following  year  included  as  president,  C.  Bl 
Tliome,  of  Ohio;  vice-presidents,  L.  J.  Briggs,  of  this  Department,  and  Alfred 
Atkinson,  of  Montana;  secretary,  0.  W.  Warburton,  of  this  Department;  and 
treasurer,  George  Roberts,  of  Kentucky. 

Association  of  Feed  Control  OAoials. — ^This  association  held  its  sixth  annual 
meeting  at  Washington,  D.  C,  November  13  and  14, 1914.  Following  an  address 
by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  H.  J.  Waters  spoke  on  the  de- 
ficiencies of  com  as  a  feed,  and  H.  W.  Wiley  on  Ethical  Advertising  of  Cattle 
and  Poultry  Foods  and  Remedies.  The  Possibilities  of  Damaged .  Feeds  Pro- 
ducing Disease  in  Animals  was  discussed  by  J.  S.  Buckley,  and  the  Deterioration 
of  Grains  in  Storage  and  Transit,  by  J.  W.  T.  DuveL  R.  W.  Chapin  spoke  on 
some  of  the  feed  manufacturers'  problema 

The  association  adopted  a  new  constitution  and  by-law&  New  definitions 
were  accepted  for  several  fiaxseed  products,  but  no  action  was  taken  as  to 
the  proposed  federal  feeding  stuffs  inspection  law. 

Officers  were  chosen  as  follows:  President,  H.  B.  McDonnell,  of  Maryland; 
vice-president,  R.  E.  Stallings,  of  C^rgla;  secretary-treasurer,  L.  A.  Fitz, 
of  Kansas;  and  executive  committee,  W.  J.  Jones,  of  Indiana,  J.  K.  Haywood, 
of  this  Department,  and  S.  K.  Johnson,  of  Ohio. 

Association  of  Seed  Analysts  of  North  America. — ^The  annual  meeting,  held 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  November  12  and  13,  1914,  dealt,  as  usual,  mainly  with 
seed  inspection,  laboratory  apparatus  and  methods,  and  seed  laws.  Papers 
were  also  presented  on  The  Necessity  of  Standardization  of  Methods,  by  Edgar 
Brown,  The  Weed  0>ntent  of  Seeds,  by  L.  H.  Pammel,  and  The  Germination  of 
Seeds  Burled  Ten  Years,  by  W.  L.  Goss. 

W.  L.  Oswald,  of  Minnesota,  was  elected  president;  B.  D.  Eddy,  of  Ottawa, 
Canada,  vice-president ;  and  J.  P.  Helyar,  of  New  Jersey,  secretary-treasurer. 
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RECENT  WORK  IN  AGRICULTURAL  SCIENCE  - 


AaSICULTUBAL  CHEKISTBT— AaBOTECiLN  1. 

The  simpler  natural  bases,  G.  Baboeb  (London,  Neu>  York,  Bomhay,  and 
Calcutta^  19H,  pp.  F///+W5).— The  contents  of  tbls  volume,  which  is  one  of 
the  well-known  series  of  monographs  on  biochemistry  edited  by  B.  H.  A.  Plim- 
mer  and  F.  G.  Hopkins,  are  as  follows:  Amins  derived  from  protein;  oy-amino 
adds  and  other  bases  containing  a  carb'oxyl  group;  betains;  cholin  and  allied 
sobBtances;  creatin,  creatinin,  giycocyamin,  and  goanidins;  adrenalin;  bases  of 
miknown  constitution;  and  practical  chemical  methods  and  details,  (a)  general 
methods  for  the  separation  and  isolation  of  bases,  (b)  special  methods— proper- 
ties of  individual  bases  and  of  their  salts. 
A  very  large  bibliography  is  appended. 

Kndelc  adds. — ^Their  ohemical  properties  and  phsrsiologrical  conduct,  W. 
J0NE8  (}few  York,  Bombay,  and  Calcutta,  19H,  pp.  F///+ii8).— Despite  the 
fftct  that  the  field  of  nucleic  acids  is  one  of  the  best  understood  in  biological 
chemistry,  this  work  constitutes  the  first  separate  treatise  on  the  subject  Its 
contents  are  as  follows :  Thymus  nucleic  add,  yeast  nucldc  acid,  the  physiolog- 
ical conduct  of  nudeic  adds,  preparation  of  thymus  nudeic  acid,  the  analytical 
chemistry  of  the  purin  derivatives  and  of  the  pyrimidin  derivatives,  preparation 
of  thymin  and  cytosin  from  thymus  nucleic  add,  preparation  of  uracil  and 
cytoflin  and  of  guanylic  add  and  guanosin  from  yeast  nudeic  acid,  and  demon- 
stration of  the  purin  ferments. 

An  extensive  bibliography  is  appended.  This  volume  is  another  of  the  well- 
known  series  of  monographs  on  biochemistry  referred  to  above. 

The  decomposition  of  sugar  in  the  living  cell,  G.  Oppbnheimeb  (Vaturwii- 
%enschaften,  Z  (19H),  Nos.  S,  pp.  49-^2;  4,  pp.  7S-82). —ThiB  deals  minutely 
with  the  subject  from  the  standpoint  of  both  animal  and  plant  physiology. 

About  plant  tallows,  H.  Wagnxb  and  J.  B.  Lampart  (Ztschr,  Unterauch, 
Nahr,  u.  Qenusamth,  27  (19U),  No.  10,  pp.  7S1-7SS).—A  fat  dedared  as  plant 
fat  to  the  customs  authorities  and  said  to  originate  in  the  East  Indies  had  an 
odor  reminding  one  of  beeswax,  a  yellow  color,  and  a  brittle,  hard  consistency. 
The  tallow  contained  many  partides  of  wood  and  bark.  When  melted  the  fat 
had  a  still  more  pronounced  honey-like  odor  and  a  tallowy  taste.  Tests  for 
sesame  and  cotton-seed  oil  were  negative,  and  Bellier's  reaction  did  not  give  a 
test  fbr -plant  fat& 

The  refractive  index  of  the  t&t  at  40"  0.  was  43.7,  melting  point  8a75"  G., 
solidifying  point  29.8*,  addlty  degree  17.25,  acid  number  9.6,  ester  number  197.9, 
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saponlficaticm  number  207.5,  Beichert-Meissl  number  0.11,  and  lodln  number  3T.1. 
The  t&tty  adds  gave  a  refractlTe  index  of  32.1,  melting  point  54.8"*,  solldif^rixis 
point  62.05'',  acid  number  211.4,  average  molecular  weight  265.4,  and  iodin  num- 
ber 41.4.  The  unsaponiflable  material  was  present  to  the  extent  of  0.25  per  cen.t» 
but  phytosterol  acetate  could  not  be  obtained.  After  purification  with  petroleiiizi 
ether  and  attempted  recrystallization  from  alcohol  an  amorphous  mass  wajs 
obtained  which  gave  a  slight  Salkowski  and  Liebermann  reaction. 

The  fatty  acids,  separated  as  lead  salts  after  repeated  recrystallization  froxn 
benzol,  were  decomposed  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  after  repeated  recrystal- 
lization from  alcohol  a  constant  melting  point  of  from  62.9  to  63^  G.  was  ol>- 
tained.  The  neutralizing  figure  was  219.1  and  the  average  molecular  weiglit 
256.07,  essentially  that  of  palmitic  acid.  The  amount  of  solid  acid  present  was 
from  55  to  66  per  cait 

The  refraction  number  of  the  liquid  fatty  acids  at  40**  was  40.6  and  the 
iodin  number  85.7.  The  fat  corresponded  to  Malabar  tallow  or  Chinese  tallow 
from  StUUngUi  sehifera  and  various  varieties  of  the  Jatrophas. 

The  flower  pigments  of  Antirrhinum  majus. — ^I,  Method  of  preparation^ 
MuBiEL  Wheldale  {Biochem,  Jour,,  7  {191S),  No.  i,  pp.  87-91), — ^The  author 
has  previously  (E.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  824)  made  suggestions  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
chemical  reactions  involved  in  the  formation  of  anthocyanin. 

The  yeUow  coloring  matters  of  plants  are  said  to  be  present  largely  as  gin- 
cosids,  some,  or  probably  all,  of  the  hydroxyl  group  being  replaced  by  sugar. 
The  reactions  involved  in  the  formation  of  anthocyanin  are  represented,  gener- 
ally considered,  as  follows : 

Glucosid+water  ^  chrom^gen+sugar 

(Flavone  or  xanthone) 

X  (Ohrompgen)+oxygen— ^anthocyanin. 

*'  The  first  reaction  may  be  regarded  as*controlled  by  one  or  more  glucosid- 
splitting  enzyms  and  it  is  conceivable  that  specific  enzyms  may  act  on  hydroxyl 
groups  in  different  positions.  When  certain  hydroxyl  groups  (position  to  be 
determined)  are  free  from  sugar,  oxidation  may  take  place  at  these  points,  or 
possibly  condensation,  or  both,  with  the  formation  of  anthocyanin.  The  residual 
hydroxyl  groups  in  the  anthocyanin  molecule  would  probably  be  replaced  by 
sugar,  and  hence  the  anthocyanins  would  occur  as  glucosids.  There  is  evidence 
that  the  second  reaction  may  be  brought  about  by  an  oxidase  system." 

Investigations  conducted  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  first  of  these  hypoth- 
eses with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  pigment  in  Antirrhinum  resulted  in  devis- 
ing a  method  for  obtaining  the  pigment  in  a  solid  form.  The  pigments,  dissolved 
in  water,  are  precipitated  with  solid  crystalline  lead  acetate  until  no  furth^ 
material  is  thrown  down.  Most  of  the  supernatant  liquid  is  decanted  from  the 
precipitate  after  a  few  hours  and  the  residue  is  filtered  through  a  Buchner 
funnel  with  the  aid  of  the  filter  pump.  The  lead  salts  of  the  pigment  are  then 
decomposed  with  5  to  10  per  cent  sulphuric  acid.  The  insoluble  lead  sulphate 
is  filtered  off  and  the  filtrate  therefrom  contains  the  pigments  as  glucosids  in  a 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  solution.  The  scHutions  are  boiled  for  several  hours 
under  a  reflux  condenser,  which  results  in  a  hydrolysis  of  the  glucosids  and  a 
d^)08ition  of  the  pigments  The  pigment  separated  by  filtration  is  dried,  after 
washing,  over  sulphuric  acid. 

The  following  varieties  of  Antirrhinum  have  been  extracted:  Ivory,  y^ow, 
ivory  tinged  with  magenta,  magenta,  crimson,  rose  dor^  and  bronze.  The 
ivory  and  yellow  contained  in  a  crude  pigment  in  association  with  magenta 
was  soluble  in  warm  ether,  though  not  readily.    The  ivory  and  y^ow  could 
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be  separated  by  a  fractional  crystallization  from  alcohol  and  ethyl  acetate,  but 
not  in  a  pare  state 

*'0f  the  known  fiavones,  the  ivory  pigment  bears  most  resemblance  to  apigenin 
In  i)Fopertie8  and  acetyl  deriyative.  The  yellow  pigment  crystallizes  in  plates 
from  dilute  alcohol  but  was  not  obtained  in  the  pure  state ;  melting  point  290 
to  900*.  After  extraction  with  ether  for  several  weeks,  the  magenta  pigment 
was  obtained  free  from  yellow.  It  crystallizes,  but  not  well,  from  a  mixture 
of  alcohol  and  ethyl  acetate.  It  decomposes  without  melting  when  heated  to 
840*.'' 

The  flower  pigments  of  Antirrhinum  majus. — ^H,  The  pale  yellow  or  ivory 
pigment,  Mubikl  Wheldale  and  H.  L.  Bassett  (Biochem.  Jour,,  7  (1919), 
Ho.  5,  pp.  m-m,  fig.  i).— This  is  a  continuation  of  the  work  noted  in  the 
abstract  above 

"It  bas  been  previously  suggested  that  ivory  contains  a  chromogen  of  the 
nature  of  a  flavone,  from  which  the  red  and  purple  anthocyanins  are  formed  by 
stages  of  oxidation  or  polymerization  or  both.  Also  that  the  pigment  of  the 
yellow  variety  and  of  the  yeUow  patcdi  on  the  palate  of  all  varieties  (except 
white)  is  due  to  a  second,  more  deeply  colored  fiavone.  Microscopic  examina- 
tion and  microchemical  tests  showed  that  anthocyanin  and  yellow  pigments  are 
mostly  limited  to  the  epidermis  of  the  corolla,  while  the  inn^  tissues  contain 
tbe  Ivory  cliromogen.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  all  crude  extracts  of  entire 
flowers  wUl  contain  two  or  more  pigments." 

The  purification  of  the  crude  pigment  from  the  crimson  and  bronze  varieties, 
although  no  analyses  have  been  made  of  them,  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
colors  of  the  varieties  mentioned  in  the  abstract  above  are  merely  due  to  a 
mixture  of  magenta  and  yellow  and  red  and  yellow,  and  not  to  specifically 
dllferent  pigments. 

"The  constituent  pigments  of  the  varieties  may  be  thus  expressed:  Yellow 
(ivory,  yellow) ;  ivory,  lower  lip  (ivory,  yellow) ;  ivory,  upper  lip  (ivory) ; 
yellow  tinged  bronze,  bronze,  ivory  tinged  rose  dor6,  rose  dor6  (yellow,  ivory, 
and  red) ;  yellow  tinged  crimson,  crimson,  ivory  tinged  magenta  (yellow, 
ivoiy,  magenta) ;  magenta,  lower  lip  (yeUow,  ivory,  magenta) ;  mag^ita,  upper 
lip  (ivory,  magenta)." 

The  first  deposits  from  yellow  ether  extracts  whoi  crystallized  from  alcohol 
gave,  at  first,  deposits  having  a  melting  point  of  from  336  to  340*"  C,  and  in  five 
cases  the  acetyl  products  were  in  the  form  of  needle-shaped  crystals.  Analyses 
of  acetyl  and  benzoyl  derivatives  of  the  pigments  led  to  the  conclusion  "  that 
the  ivory  pigment  is  apigoiin,  and  that  it  is  present  in  each  of  the  main  classes 
of  varieties  of  Antirrhinum  with  the  exception  of  the  white.  In  the  plant, 
apigenin  exists  undoubtedly  as  a  glucosid,  though  the  kind  of  sugar  and  the 
number  of  molecules  attached  still  remain  to  be  ascertained. 

"It  appears  possible  that  the  deeper  yellow  pigment  may  prove  to  be  a 
flavone,  similar  in  constitution  to  apigenin,  but  deeper  in  color  owing  to  the 
presence  of  an  additional  hydroxyl  group." 

Lycopersicin,  the  red  pigment  of  the  tomato,  and  the  effects  of  conditions 
upon  its  development,  B.  M.  Dugoab  {Wash.  Univ.  [St.  Louis]  Studies,  1 
(1919),  /,  Hfo.  i,  pp.  ft%-Ji5). — ^As  the  chief  pigment  of  the  tomato  has  been 
shown  (E.  8.  R.,  22,  p.  609)  to  be  distinct  from  carotin,  the  adoption  of  the 
name  lycopersicln  is  suggested.  The  absorption  spectra  of  carotin  and  lyco- 
persicin  are  distinct  The  latter  pigment  occurs  in  the  mature  fruit  in  the  form 
of  needle-shaped  crystals,  but  it  may  also  l>e  present  as  narrow,  elongated  bars 
or  baciUoidal  granules,  and  possibly  in  irregular  forms.  So  far  as  is  known  lyco- 
perticin  does  not  occur  in  normal  plastids  and  is  found  only  in  crystalline  or 
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semicrystalline  coDditlon.     "Besides  the  occurrence  of  lycopersicin  in  ci'yo 
talline  form,  carotin  occurs  as  granules  outside  of  the  plastid  in  the  ri{>enizis 
red  tomato,  and  one  or  more  of  the  orange  i^gments  occur  in  the  t&tty  oils  €>i[ 
many  fungi,  and  possibly  in  certain  fruits,  the  detailed  evidence  of  which  c&o 
not  be  presented  here." 

In  attempting  to  ripen  quickly  some  tomato  fruits  which  were  gathered  green, 
the  fruits  available  were  roughly  divided  into  three  lots,  one  of  which  was 
placed  near  a  south  window  in  a  room  kept  moderately  warm  both  day  ancl 
night;  a  second  lot  was  wraiq;)ed  in  black  paper  and  placed  in  a  locker  in  tbe 
laboratory  where  the  temperature  was  usually  20**  O. ;  and  the  third  lot  was 
incubated  at  a  tanperature  of  35^. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  week,  about  half  of  the  fruits  near  the  south  wlndo^v- 
had  reddened  welL  Those  at  a  moderate  temperature,  and  in  complete  dark- 
ness in  the  locker,  however,  gave  a  larger  number  of  ripe  fruits,  also  witli 
higher  color,  than  the  first  lot  The  Incubator  fruits  showed  v^y  little  redden- 
ing, but  rather  a  preponderance  of  orange  and  y^ow  pigment  It  was  there- 
fore obvious  that  the  chemical  effects  of  light  were  unimportant  in  the  redd^i- 
ing  process. 

As  to  the  affects  of  higher  temperatures,  "the  red  pigment  of  tomatoea, 
lycopersicin,  is  partially  or  completely  suppressed  when  green  fruits  are  ripened 
at  a  temperature  of  30°  or  above,  a  yellow,  orange,  or  orange  red  coloration 
resulting.  The  inhibition  of  reddoiing  is  proportional  to  the  temperature  (be- 
tween 30  and  37*" )  increase,  and  inversely  related  to  the  age  of  the  fruits  used. 
The  factors  for  reddening  are  not  destroyed  by  high  temperature,  and  a  retorn 
of  the  fruit  to  favorable  conditions  permits  rapid  pigmentation. 

"  Fruits  maintained  in  an  oxygen-free  atmosphere  t&h  to  redden  at  a  nor- 
mal ripening  temperature.  Fruits  of  the  red  peppers  ripen  normally  at  high 
temperature,  but  the  red  arils  of  Momordica  se^n  to  follow  the  behavior  of  the 
tomato.  The  chief  pigments  of  red  peppers  and  of  the  arils  of  Momordica  ex- 
hibit the  absorption  bands  of  lycopersicin.  In  the  tomato  lycopersicin  forma- 
tion follows  the  destruction  of  the  chlorophyll,  also  certain  other  changes,  sug- 
gesting an  increased  permeability  of  the  cell  structures  Lycopersicin  suppres- 
sion at  high  temperature  may  be  r^ated  to  decreased  acidity,  but  unknown 
factors  are  concerned.** 

''A  study  of  the  oxidase  and  peroxidase  content  was  also  undertaken,  bat 
so  far  as  the  determinations  have  been  carried,  there  is  no  correlation  between 
oxidase  content  and  lycopersicin  development" 

The  effect  of  certain  conditions  upon  the  acidity  of  tomato  froits,  B.  M. 
DuoGAB  and  M.  0.  Merrill  (Ann,  Missouri  Bot  Oard,,  1  (19U),  No.  f,  pp.  2S7- 
240)^—111  the  work  reported  in  the  abstract  above  reference  is  made  to  the 
possible  relation  the  total  add  content  of  tomato  fruits  ripened  at  SO""  G.  or 
above  may  have  in  hindering  the  development  of  pigment  (lycopersicin)  at 
that  temperature.  ''  It  was  determined  that  the  '  total  acidity  for  green,  ripen- 
ing, and  ripe  fruits,  grown  under  the  same  conditions,  is  unexpectedly  uniform, 
amounting  to  0.57  to  0.58  per  cent  citric  acid.'  The  fruits  Just  referred  to 
were  of  the  same  variety  picked  at  the  same  time.  The  tests  were  made  by 
pulping  thoroughly  a  weighed  quantity  of  the  tissue  (15  gm.),  diluting  with 
150  cc.  distilled  water,  employing  for  each  titration  25  cc.  of  this  solution  diluted 
with  distilled  water  to  50  cc.,  and  titrating  with  tenth-normal  NaOH,  using 
phenolphthalein  as  indicator. 

'*  There  were  no  marked  differences  between  the  green  and  ripe  stages  within 
the  variety;  yet  the  acidity  of  the  gre^i  fruits  of  the  red  varieties  in  these 
tests  is  somewhat  higher,  while  the  add  content  of  the  greoi  fruits  of  the 
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one  yellow  variety  tested  la  somewhat  lower.  Fruits  of  Dwarf  Stone,  {Trackers 
F&Yorlte,  Bed  Peach,  Yellow  Peach,  and  Yellow  Pear,  which  were  picked  green 
and  ripened  in  the  incubator  at  82  to  83**  O.  (10  to  22  days),  exhibit  a  higher 
add  content  than  either  those  ripened  on  the  vineis  or  those  ripened  at  the  tem- 
perature of  the  laboratory.  There  are  considerable  differences  in  the  acidity 
of  Tarieties»  but  Judging  from  the  results  of  these  tests  the  normally  ripened 
fruits  of  yellow  yarieties  commonly  contain  as  much  add  as  those  of  red 
Tarietiea** 
The  tests  show  no  relation  between  pigmmitation  and  total  acidity. 
The  nature,  valae,  and  limits  of  biological  water  analysis,  A.  Thienemann 
{ZtBchr.  Untersuch,  Nahr.  u,  Genussmtl.,  27  (1914),  No,  i-^,  pp.  fSJS-^Sl).— 
Biological  water  analysis  is  defined  as  the  judgment  of  the  chemical  composition 
of  a  water  on  the  basis  of  its  fauna  and  flora.  The  topics  are  discussed  from 
various  aspects  and  compared  with  the  results  obtained  in  the  chemical  exami- 
nation of  water. 

The  microscopy  of  drinking  water,  Q.  C.  Whipplb  {New  York  and  London, 
1914,  S.  ed.  retoritten  and  enl.,  pp,  XXI -{-409,  pU.  26,  figs,  75).— This  is  a  third 
and  enlarged  edition  of  this  work.  The  first  part  of  the  work  has  been  re- 
written and  several  new  chapters  have  been  added.  The  most  important  chap- 
ters are  on  the  copper  treatment  of  water ;  the  stripping  of  reservoir  sites ;  the 
purification  of  algse-laden  waters;  and  the  use  of  the  microscope  and  photo- 
micrography (by  J.  W.  M.  Bunker). 

Beport  of  committee  [of  the  fertilizer  chemistry  division]  on  phosphoric 
add,  6.  Fabnham  et  al.  (Jour,  Indus,  and  Enffin.  Chem,,  6  (1914),  No.  6,  pp, 
51S,  514), — ^This  is  a  r^sum^  of  the  work  done  by  the  conmiittee  of  the  fer- 
tilizer section  of  the  American  Chemical  Society  since  its  organization. 

Triammonium  dtrate,  R.  A.  Hall  (Jour.  Amer,  Chem,  8oc.,  S7  (1915),  No.  1, 
pp.  t08-tl6), — "Triammonium  dtrate  can  be  obtained  readily  and  easily  as  a 
stable  compound  by  the  passage  of  anhydrous  anmionia  gas  into  dtric  acid  dis- 
solved in  an  anhydrous  solvent.  The  best  solvent  for  this  purpose,  is  absolute 
alcohol  heated  to  its  boiling  point  The  yield  of  triammonium  dtrate  is  quan- 
titative. Ninety-five  per  c«it  alcohol  may  be  used,  but  the  yield  is  not  quan- 
titaUve. 

"The  salt  is  a  stable,  crystalline  substance.  Analyses  show  it  to  have  the 
composition  r^resented  by  the  formula  (NH4)s(%HcOt.  It  reacts  alkaline  to 
rosoUc  add.  It  is  exceedingly  soluble  in  water  and  can  not  be  recrystallized 
from  its  water  solution.  Precipitated,  in  the  cold,  from  an  aqueous  solution  by 
addition  of  alcohol  an  unstable  crystalline  form  of  the  salt  is  obtained. 

**  From  practical  tests  in  laboratories  where  daily  analyses  of  fertilizers  are 
made  it  has  been  shown  that  the  salt  lends  Itself  readily  to  the  making  of  solu- 
tions of  1.09  specific  gravity  at  20^  G. ;  that  this  solution  of  normal  ammonium 
citrate  gives,  In  parallel  phosphoric  acid  determinations,  results  practically 
identical  with  the  most  carefully  prepared  'neutral'  ammonium  citrate  solu- 
tions and  can,  therefore,  well  be  substituted.** 

About  cholesterol  and  its  estimation  in  fats,  M.  Klostebmann  and  H. 
Opttz  (Zt8chr,  Unter$uch,  Nahr.  u.  Qenussmtl,,  27  (1914),  No.  10,  pp.  71S-^ 
729). — This  work  was  done  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  form  in  which 
cholesterol  is  present  in  the  usual  edible  fats  and  the  proportions  in  the  free 
and  combined  state. 

In  solid  animal  ftits  (lard,  butter,  beef  tallow,  mutton  tallow,  goose  fat, 
oleomargarin,  and  human  fat)  cholesterol  occurs  in  the  free  state  In  cod  liver 
oil,  however,  a  number  of  esters  are  pres^it  which  contain  about  one-half  of  the 
total  cholesteroL 
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As  to  the  preeence  of  plant  fats  in  supposedly  animal  fats  the  question  is  pro- 
pounded whether  phytosterol  is  present  in  a  free  state  like  cholesteroL  Otber 
inyestigations  have  shown  that  the  phytosterols  exist  chiefly  in  ester  combina- 
tions in  plant  fats  and  oils ;  consequently  when  these  fats  are  present  in  animal 
taXB  saponification  is  necessary  for  their  determination.  The  digitonin  metbod 
gives  higher  results  than  B5mer's  method. 

The  results  of  the  investigation  on  the  quantitative  determination  of  pby- 
tosterol  will  be  reported  on  later. 

Method  for  determining  extremely  small  qnantlties  of  boron  in  organic 
substances,  G.  Bebtband  and  H.  Agulhon  {Aim.  FalHf.^  7  (1914),  Ko.  64,  pp. 
67-69,  flff,  i). — In  this  method  the  length  of  color  obtained  by  capillary  attrac- 
tion, etc.,  on  strips  of  turmeric  paper  placed  in  a  receptacle  containing  the  solu- 
tion to  be  tested  and  hydrochloric  add  is  noted. 

Bapid  estimation  of  phosphoric  add  in  baked  goods,  etc,  L.  Sobez. 
(Schweiz.  Wchnschr.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,  51  (191S),  No.  45,  pp.  677-679;  ahs.  in 
Ohem.  Ztg.,  S8  (1914),  No.  26,  Repert.,  p.  iitf) .^Twenty-five  gm.  of  well-dried 
and  finely  pulverized  goods  is  rubbed  up  three  successive  times  with  100  cc  of 
96  per  cent  alcohol  and  filtered  from  the  residue  The  residue  is  then  washed 
with  alcohol  until  a  total  bulk  of  300  cc.,  indusive  of  the  original  extracts.  Is 
obtained.  An  aliquot  of  the  upper  clear  fiuid  is  evaporated  carefully  with  from 
2  to  3  gm.  of  magnesium  chlorid  and  8  gm.  of  sodium  nitrate,  and  then  ashed 
and  the  ash  taken  up  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  The  pho^horic  add  is 
determined  in  the  filtrate  as  magnesium  ammonium  phosphate,  etc 

A  study  of  the  methods  for  the  determining  of  sulphur  dioxid  in  dried 
fruits,  M.  B.  Jaffa  (OaUfomia  Bta.  Bpt.  1914,  PP-  iW-i58).— On  reviewing  the 
literature  on  the  determination  of  sulphur  dioxid  in  dried  fruits  the  data  found 
were  too  inadequate  to  enable  the  analyst  to  obtain  correct  and  duplicate  results. 
A  study  was  made  with  apricots,  peaches,  pears,  nectarines,  prunes,  and  raLsinai, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  adequate  procedure  for  this  work,  and  ccmsid- 
ered  the  following  points :  Precautions  against  extraneous  sulphur,  amount  of 
sample  to  be  used,  amount  of  distillate,  number  of  distillations  necessary,  number 
of  absorption  Jars,  nature  of  the  oxidizer,  quality  of  the  carbon  dioxid,  and 
amounts  of  other  reagents. 

**  Sulphur  dioxid  determinations  in  fruits  are  now  being  made  according  to 
the  following  method :  Side  neck  500  cc.  distillation  fiask  with  a  cork  stopper, 
fruit  findy  macerated  and  thoroughly  mixed,  8  gm.  sample  placed  in  fl^ask,  20 
cc  20  per  cent  phosphoric  acid  added,  175  cc  distilled  water  added  to  contents 
of  flask ;  500  cc  Dreschel  absorption  Jar  connected  to  condenser  with  as  short 
rubber  connection  as  possible,  inlets  bent  vertically  for  direct  connection  with 
vertical  spiral  condenser,  100  cc.  solution  of  20  gm.  per  liter  potassium  bromid, 
saturated  with  bromin,  and  10  cc  10  per  cent  sodium  carbonate  solution  used  in 
Jar  for  absorbing  medium ;  sodium  bicarbonate  used  in  second  500  cc  Dreschel 
absorption  Jar  to  catch  volatile  bromin;  current  of  pure  carbon  dioxid  gas 
passed  through  the  whole  apparatus.  Distill  with  medium  flame  until  about 
180  cc  have  passed  over  or  until  the  fruit  in  the  distilling  flask  is  in  pasty 
condition.  Transfer  distillate  to  600  cc  Jena  beaker,  add  5  cc.  concentrated 
hydrochloric  add,  and  evaporate  to  about  6  or  10  cc.  on  dectric  hot  plate  in 
dean  hood.  Take  up  with  hot  water,  transfer  to  150  cc.  beaker,  heat  to  boiling. 
Precipitate  with  few  drops  of  barium  chlorid.  Leave  in  warm  place  overnight. 
Alter,  wash  with  hot  water,  bum,  and  weigh.  The  method  as  given  thus  in 
detail  gives  very  satisfactory  results.  Almost  perfect  blanks  are  obtainable  at 
will  and  duplicate  and  concordant  results  are  the  rule." 
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Fhoflphomolybdic  add  as  a  reagent  for  the  chemical  and  microchemical 
detection  of  adulteration  in  saffron,  A.  Vebda  (Chem.  Ztg.,  S8  (19H),  No,  SO, 
pp.  S2$-S27). — Saffron  adulterated  with  drugs  baying  microscopic  characteris- 
tics similar  to  saffron  and  others  having  only  similar  coloring  powers  were 
studied 

Wlioi  treated  with  a  solution  of  phosphomolybdlc  acid  saffron  gives  a  beauti- 
ful gpeen  color.  The  test  may  be  used  microchemicaUy,  and  thereby  differen- 
tiates saffron  from  other  substances.  The  reaction  is  said  to  be  dep^idoit  upon 
crodn,  a  glucosid  present  in  saffron. 

The  estimation  of  tannin  in  cider,  O.  W.  Spiebs  (Jour,  Agr,  8oi.  [England], 
6  U914),  No.  1,  pp.  77-^5).— The  various  methods  in  use  by  chemists  and 
botanists  are  criticized,  especially  those  for  determining  tannin  in  cider.  The 
use  of  fat-free  casein  to  remove  the  tannin  is  recommended  since  it  removes 
nothing  else. 

"Although  it  was  found  that  the  strychnin  method  of  Trotman  and  Hackford 
[R  S.  R.,  17,  p.  530]  is  not  accurate  in  the  case  of  gallotannic  add,  the  tannin 
in  dder  is  quantitatively  precipitated  by  strychnin  after  careful  neutralization. 
This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  there  is  a  parallelism  between  the  results  ob- 
tained by  this  method  and  by  the  permanganate  titration  method ;  although  in 
the  absence  of  a  method  of  quantitative  precipitation  of  a  standard  gallotannin- 
stiyclmin  compound,  the  strychnin  precipitate  results  can  not  be  expressed 
as  gallotannin  comparably  with  those  of  p^manganate  titration." 

The  amount  of  tannin  removed  As  determined  by  the  loss  in  permanganate 
value  on  titration.  The  solutions  of  tannins  studied  lost  their  tannin  on  shak- 
ing 50  cc.  with  1  gm.  of  casein  for  15  minutes.  The  permanganate  solution  was 
studied  with  various  commercial  tannins  and  1  gm.  of  ammonium  oxalate  was 
found  to  be  equivalent  to  0.4648  gm.  of  tannin. 

"  The  preparation  of  the  tannin  of  apples  is  now  bdng  undertaken,  so  that  it 
is  hoped  to  standardize  both  the  permanganate  solution  and  the  strychnin  pre- 
dpitate  by  the  pure  apple-tannin  itself."  The  results  of  analyzing  dders, 
healthy  and  sick,  and  mostly  of  the  bitter-sweet  variety,  are  presented. 

MiTifunfti  content  of  total  nitrogen  of  milk,  A.  Ejjno  {Ann.  FoMf.,  6 
(1913),  No.  56,  pp.  S40-S42;  aba.  in  CUem.  Ztg.,  $8  (1914),  No.  ^6,  Repert.,  p. 
116).— The  method  proposed  by  Roy  and  the  author  for  the  detection  of 
adulterated  milk  is  considered  accurate  by  Vuaflart  (E.  S.  B.,  31,  p.  810),  who, 
however,  believes  that  the  total  protein  content  of  milk  should  be  taken  as  29 
gm.  per  liter  and  of  fat  as  30.  The  author  thinks  that  the  figures  proposed  may 
be  correct  for  the  north  of  France,  but  that  in  the  Department  of  the  Seine  and 
the  adjacent  departments  materially  higher  values  prevaiL 

The  determination  of  the  titter  of  arsenite  solutions,  E.  Deiss  {Chem.  Ztg., 
S8  {1914),  No.  S9,  pp.  418-415). — lodin  solutions  containing  iodates  may  under 
certain  circumstances  yield  erroneous  figures  for  the  titer  of  an  arsenite  solu- 
tion. A  method  is  suggested  for  preventing  this,  namely,  by  adding  add  to  de- 
stroy the  iodate  formed.  By  the  use  of  a  permanganate  solution  of  known 
strength,  however,  reliable  figures  may  be  obtained  in  a  short  time  without 
doing  this. 

Vinegar  making,  P.  T.  Bioletti  {Calif omia  8ta.  Rpt.  1914,  p.  iP^).— Many 
complaints  have  come  to  the  station  regarding  failures  to  obtain  vinegars  of 
standard  strength  and  quality  from  apparently  good  raw  material  Imperfect 
fermentation  seemed  to  be  the  cause  of  most  of  the  trouble.  A  table  is  presented 
which  gives  the  results  of  fermenting  apple  juice  with  pure  yeast  and  sulphurous 
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add  as  compared  with  the  old  spontaneous  fermentation  method  which  is  usu- 
ally employed.  The  pure  yeast  and  sulphurous  acid  process  gave  much  moire 
alcohol  than  the  natural  fermentation.  The  natural  fermentation  showed  tlie 
presence  of  detrimental  bacteria ;  the  other  did  not 

Manufacture  of  unfermented  grai>e  Juice  in  Calif omia»  W.  V.  Csusss  and 
C.  J.  HiifTZE  {Jour.  Indus,  and  Enffin,  Ohem.,  6  (iPi4).  No,  4,  pp,  SOZ^Oi), — 
The  present  output  of  unfermented  grape  Juice  in  California  is  estimated  at: 
from  80,000  to  100,000  gal.  per  year.  The  present  methods  for  preparing  and 
bottling  grape  Juice  are  considered,  and  various  technical  hints  are  included  in 
the  text  In  addition  the  results  of  experiments  made  during  1912  and  1913 
are  reported  upon. 

**  In  view  of  these  tests  it  is  recommended  that  the  process  of  grape  Juice 
manufacture  be  modified  to  conform  to  the  following  outline :  Use  a  mixture  ot 
ripe  grapes  to  give  fiavor  with  grapes  of  high  acid  to  remedy  the  lack  of  acid 
in  the  ripe  grapes.  Add  8  to  12  oz.  of  potassium  metabisulphite  per  ton  ot 
grapes  at  the  crusher,  to  prevent  fermentation  during  defecation.  Allow  the 
Juice  to  defecate  24  to  48  hours  and  rack  from  the  sedimoit 

"Add  to  each  100  gal.  of  Juice  4  to  6  oe.  of  casein  dissolved  in  sodium  car> 
bonate  or  ammonium  hydroxid.  Add  a  small  amount  of  tartaric  add  to  increase 
the  rate  of  separaticm  of  the  cream  of  tartar.  Heat  the  Juice  to  165""  F.  and 
store  in  50  gaL  barrels  until  most  of  the  excess  cream  of  tartar  has  separated. 
Back  from  the  sediment  and  filter,  if  necessary.  Add  a  small  amount  of  citric 
acid  to  prevent  further  separaticm  of  cream  of  tartar,  and  bottle.  Pasteurize  in 
bottle  at  160". 

"  Note  that  a  temperature  of  165"  is  recommended  for  the  first  cooking  and 
160"  for  the  final  heating.  These  are  high  enough  temperatures  to  keep  well- 
handled  Juice  and  will  give  a  great  deal  less  of  the  objectionable  cooked  flavor 
so  evident  in  all  grape  Juice  now  on  the  market" 

See  also  a  previous  note  (E.  S.  R.,  90,  p.  316). 

Clarification  of  grape  Juice,  F.  T.  Bioletti  {Calif omia  8ta.  Bpt,  1914,  pp, 
190, 191). — ^These  data  are  noted  above. 

Amounts  of  wine  and  of  by-products  yielded  by  errapes  in  a  California 
winery,  F.  T.  BiOLcrn  {California  8ta.  Rpt.  1914,  pp.  192,  iP5).— "In  order 
to  determine  the  degree  of  efllciency  of  our  methods  of  wine  maldng  in  utilizing 
the  raw  material  as  accurate  an  account  as  practicable  was  kept  of  the  intake 
and  output  of  a  winery  of  moderate  size."  The  results  are  given  in  tabular 
form. 

Use  of  sulphurous  acid  and  pure  yeast  in  wine  making,  F.  T.  Bioletti 
{California  8ta.  Rpt.  1914,  PP-  191,  192).— Modem  methods  of  using  pure  yeast 
and  sulphurous  acid  in  the  fermentation  of  wine  were  introduced  into  many 
wineries  during  the  last  vintage  with  excellent  resulta  l^e  wines  produced 
were  analyzed  and  compared  with  those  made  by  the  old  method  in  the  same 
districts  from  the  same  varieties  of  grapes. 

A  very  marked  superiority  as  to  the  lowness  of  the  volatile  add  of  the  wines 
fermented  with  sulphurous  acid  was  noted.  The  presence  of  a  large  number  of 
injurious  bacteria  in  most  of  the  wines  fermented  without  suli^urous  add  was 
shown,  not  only  by  the  high  volatile  addity,  but  also  by  direct  microscopic  ex- 
amination. G^ie  presence  of  a  few  bacteria  in  one-third  of  the  wines  fermented 
with  both  sulphurous  add  and  pure  yeast  probably  indicate  that  owing  to  the 
greater  clearness  of  these  wines  small  numbers  of  bacteria  were  more  easily 
-observed. 
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**  Tbe  benefits  to  be  obtained  from  the  use  of  pure  yeast  are  more  complete 
cUmlnation  of  the  sugar,  as  indicated  in  the  table  of  analysis  and  higher  quality 
of  flavor  and  appearance,  which  were  noticeable.*' 

A  new  method  of  handling  the  distillation  residues  of  wines,  Gamilli. 
l£ATieifON  (Chem,  Ztg.,  S8  U9U),  No,  S6,  pp.  S86,  587) .^A  description  of  the 
Bffront  fomentation  process  for  the  utilisation  of  wine  distillation  residues  fOr 
tbe  preparaticm  of  organic  bases,  cyanids,  adds  (acetic,  butyric,  etc.),  and 
l^ycerln. 

Bitter  principles  of  olives,  F.  T.  Bioletti  (OaUfomia  8ta,  Rpt,  19Hy  pp. 
197-199).— In  the  preparation  of  either  green  or  ripe  olives  for  food  one  of  the 
points  taken  into  consideration  is  the  removal  of  the  bittemes&  This  is  accom- 
pUsbed  by  prolonged  soaking  in  water,  by  treatment  with  a  caustic  alkali  (or 
lye)  solution,  or  by  a  combination  of  both.  As  the  exact  nature  of  the  sub- 
stances to  which  the  bitterness  is  due  does  not  seem  to  be  well  understood,  nor 
the  effect  on  the  principles  by  the  various  pickling  operations,  a  series  of  tests 
was  made  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  some  light  on  these  pointa 

Tbe  bitter  principles  are  soluble  in  water,  hot  alcohol,  and  chloroform,  and 
slightly  soluble  in  ether.  In  crushing  olives,  some  of  the  bitterness  comes  out 
with  the  juice  and  some  remains  in  the  pulp.  The  bitterness  of  olives  is  not 
discharged  by  exact  neutralization,  by  the  presence  of  a  slight  excess  of  alkali, 
by  exact  neutralization  and  heating  under  15  lbs.  pressure  for  one  hour,  by  a 
slight  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  heating  under  pressure,  by  heating  un- 
treated Juice  under  pressure,  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  sodium  bicarbonate, 
or  by  fermentation  with  yeast  It  is  destroyed  by  using  a  considerable  excess 
of  either  sodium  hydroxid  or  sodium  carbonate,  or  a  slight  excess  of  alkali  and 
heating  under  pressure.  The  tests  on  Juice  alone  indicated  that  a  2  per  cent 
potassium  hydroxid  solution  will  destroy  the  bitterness  immediately,  and  neu- 
tralization and  the  addition  of  a  0.7  per  cent  excess  of  potassium  hydroxid 
within  24  hours.  Adding  an  excess  of  0.56  per  cent  of  alkali  had  little  effect 
Owing  to  the  resistance  of  the  tissues  of  the  olive  to  the  passage  of  water  the 
bitter  principles  are  not  so  readily  removed  by  water  alone.  The  resistance  may 
be  diminished  by  soaking  the  olives  in  water  containing  caustic  potash  or  soda, 
and  tliese  when  used  in  excess  will  hydrolize  oleurop^ine,  a  glucosid  which  ap- 
pears to  be  the  cause  of  the  bittemesa 

Softening  of  olives,  F.  T.  Biourm  (OaUfomia  8ta.  Rpi.  1914,  pp.  199,  200). — 
"  Certain  varieties  of  olives,  and  all  when  overripe,  tend  to  become  soft  during 
the  pickling  processes,  especially  in  the  lye  solutiona  Salt  may  be  used  in 
conjunction  with  the  lye  to  counteract  this  softening  effect"  Tests  made  to 
determine  the  proper  amount  of  salt  to  use  resulted  in  showing  that  S  per  cent 
appears  to  be  suitable  and  sufficient  even  with  strong  lye  solutions. 

BMng  of  pickled  olives,  F.  T.  Bioletti  (California  8ta.  Rpt.  1914,  pp.  200, 
201). — ^Determinations  of  the  sizes— i.  e.,  average  diameters  and  corresponding 
number  of  olives  per  pound — ^were  made  on  a  number  of  commercial  samples  of 
pickled  olives.  The  variations  in  each  size  were  found  to  differ  very  much 
with  different  brands  of  olives,  the  differences  depending  probably  on  the  kind 
of  sizing  machine  employed. 

Tables  giving  the  results  of  the  measurements  are  presented. 

Olive  paste,  F.  T.  Bioletti  (California  8ta.  Rpt.  1914,  p.  200). — CJertain 
varieties  of  olives,  and  a  certain  proportion  of  even  the  largest  varieties,  are 
too  small  to  satisfy  the  popular  demand  for  a  large  pickled  fruit  The  small 
fruits  are  used  for  the  manufacture  of  oil,  but  their  value  for  this  purpose  is 
small,  although  when  picked  they  equal  or  exceed  the  large  olives  in  flavor. 
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"  More  or  less  sncoessfnl  attanpts  were  made  to  nse  these  small  olives  and 
also  overripe,  frost-bltteiit  and  bruised  olives  for  the  preparation  of  an  oli^v^ 
paste,  which  could  be  used  in  the  same  way  as  the  various  meat  pastes  com- 
monly found  on  the  market  It  was  found  possible  to  remove  the  pits  of  tlie 
fresh  olives,  grind  up  the  pulp,  remove  the  bitterness,  salt  to  taste,  and  thus 
produce  an  olive  paste  that  was  relished- by  everyone  to  whom  it  was  sub- 
mitted and  usually  pronounced  better  than  any  meat  paste  and  even  better 
than  the  best  ripe  pickled  olives.  Tlie  processes  tested  were  rapid,  requiring 
from  48  to  less  than  5  hours.  It  is  probable  that  a  process  could  be  devised 
which  would  be  continuoua 

"  The  main  defects  of  tills  method  of  utilizing  olives  are  the  comparativdy 
small  amount  of.  paste  yielded  by  a  given  weight  of  olives.  .  .  .  With  the 
methods  used,  a  ton  of  small  olives  would  yield  on  the  average  about  1,000  lbs. 
of  olive  paste.  As  tt^e  process  of  manufacture  is  simple  and  inexpensive,  even 
this  yield  should  be  more  profitable  than  oil-making  if  the  public  would  be  will- 
ing to  pay  as  much  for  olive  paste  as  for  meat  pastes." 

A  history  of  the  canning  industry,  edited  by  A.  I.  Judge  (Nat.  Oawners^ 
Assoc.  Ann.  Cowv.,  7  (1914),  pp.  162,  pis.  4,  figs,  i^i).-— Contained  in  this  report 
are  a  series  of  articles  relating  to  various  phases  of  the  canning  industry, 
among  which  are  the  history  of  the  canning  of  meat,  milk,  tomatoes,  and 
com,  and  the  development  of  the  canning  industry  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
United  ^Btates.  The  report  also  contains  statistical  data  concerning  the  packs 
of  com,  peas,  and  tomatoes,  and  the  ripening  and  canning  dates  of  certain  vege- 
tables and  fruits. 

HETEOBOLOOT. 

Weather  forecasting,  S.  F.  Simms  (Rhodesia  Agr.  Jour.,  11  (191S),  No.  $^ 
pp.  2S4-240,  pi  1;  11  (19U),  No.  5,  pp.  428-4S5) .—This  article  discusses  briefly 
the  main  principles  of  weather  forecasting  and  explains  how  such  forecasts  can 
be  made  by  an  observant  person  with  a  few  instruments  at  his  disposaL 

Monthly  Weather  Beview  (Mo.  Weather  Rev.,  4^  (1914),  Nos.  7,  pp.  409^ 
472,  pis.  11,  figs.  4^;  8,  pp-.  479-518,  pis.  13,  figs.  15). — In  addition  to  notes  on 
weather  forecasts  for  July  and  August,  1914,  river  and  flood  observations,  lists 
of  additions  to  the  Weather  Bureau  library  and  of  recent  papers  on  meteorol- 
ogy, the  weather  of  the  month,  a  condensed  climatological  summary,  and  cli- 
matological  tables  and  charts,  these  numbers  contain  the  following  articles : 

No.  7. — Free-Air  Data  in  Southem  California,  July  and  August,  1913,  by 
W.  R.  Blair  and  W.  R.  Gregg;  The  Horizontal  Rainbow,  by  S.  Fujiwhara; 
Observations  of  Horizontal  Rainbows,  by  K.  Nakamura;  The  Halos  of  Novem- 
ber 1  and  2,  1913,  by  L.  Besson ;  The  Different  Forms  of  Halos  and  Their  Ob- 
servation, by  L.  Besson;  Halos  and  Their  Relation  to  the  Weather,  by  A.  H. 
Palmer;  The  Microbic  Content  of  Indoor  and  Outdoor  Air,  by  C.  B.  A.  Wins- 
low  and  W.  W.  Browne  (see  p.^211) ;  Theoretical  Meteorology :  More  Particularly 
the  Thermodynamics  of  the  Atmosphere,  by  W.  von  Bezold ;  and  Ice  Storms  of 
New  England. 

No.  8. — ^The  Total  Radiation  Received  on  a  Horizontal  Surface  from  the 
Sun  and  Sky  at  Mount  Weather,  Va.  (illus.),  by  H  H.  Kimball;  The  Absorp- 
tion of  the  Atmosphere  for  Ultraviolet  Light,  by  T.  Lyman ;  The  Exudation  of 
Ice  from  Stems  of  Plants  (illus.),  by  W.  W.  Coblentz  (see  p.  221) ;  Are  Light- 
ning Flashes  Unidirectional  or  Oscillating  Electric  Discharges?  (iUus.),  by  C.  F. 
Marvin;  The  Atmosphere  of  the  Planet  Mars,  by  W.  H.  Pickering;  Does  the 
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Darkest  Hour  Come  Just  Before  Dawn?  and  Notes  on  Balloon  ObservationB  and 
on  Waterspouts  from  the  Voyage  of  La  P^ronse. 

The  weather  and  climate  of  Chicago,  H.  J.  Oox  and  J.  H.  Abmington 
(Geoifr.  8oc  Chicago  Bui  4  (1914),  pp.  XXV+S76,  pZ*.  S,  figs.  110),—The  char- 
acteristic features  of  the  climate  and  weather  of  Chicago  are  dealt  with  in 
detail  In  the  main  divisions  of  the  work  the  order  adopted  Is  that  of  annual, 
seascmal,  and  monthly  values  followed  by  a  discussion  of  dally  conditiona 
Temperature,  precipitation,  atmospheric  moisture,  cloudiness  and  sunshine, 
wind  direction  and  velocity,  and  barometric  pressure  are  discussed  in  turn. 
The  data  upon  which  these  discussions  are  based  are  chiefly  those  of  the 
official  records  of  the  Weather  Bureau  beginning  with  the  establishment  of  the 
local  weather  office  in  October,  1870. 

Beport  on  meteorolofirical  observations  at  Wisley,  1013,  B.  H.  Cxtrtis 
iJour.  Bap.  Hort,  8oc.  [Londonh  40  (1914),  No.  U  PP-  50-64,  fl09.  4).— Hie 
meteorological  conditions,  mainly  temperature  and  rainfall,  of  each  month  of 
the  year  are  summarized  and  compared  with  conditions  in  other  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

The  rainy  season  in  southern  Bhodesia,  B.  Goetz  (R?u>desia  Agr.  Jour,,  11 
{1914),  No.  5,  pp.  689-702).— The  characteristic  conditions  preceding  and 
acccHDpanying  the  rainy  season  which  begins  in  this  region  about  the  last  of 
October  and  ends  about  the  last  of  March  are  briefly  discussed.  The  rains  lilce 
most  other  weather  changes  proceed  firom  the  west  to  the  east 

The  microbic  content  of  indoor  and  outdoor  air,  Cw  Bl  A.  WmsLOW  and 
W.  W.  Bbowne  (Mo.  Weather  Rev.,  42  (1914),  No.  7,  pp.  452,  ^5).— Examina- 
tions of  353  samples  of  air  from  different  sources  indicate  that  "(1)  the  number 
of  microbes  developiag  at  20"*  0.  from  outdoor  air  in  suburban  districts  is 
generally  under  50  per  cubic  foot  and  rarely  over  100.  The  count  at  37**  C 
for  such  air  is  about  half  that  at  20*  C  and  rarely  over  50  per  cubic  foot  The 
number  of  mouth  streptococci  in  such  air  is  small — ^In  the  neighborhood  of  10 
per  100  cu.  ft  The  air  from  more  remote  regions  would  no  doubt  show  still 
smaller  number& 

"(2)  '[Hie  air  of  city  streets  shows  a  slightly  higher  number  of  microbes,  but 
the  general  relations  are  much  the  same  in  all  the  respects  noted  abova 

"(3)  '[Hie  air  of  occupied  spaces  shows,  as  might  be  expected,  larger  average 
numbers  of  bacteria  and  much  greater  fluctuations.  The  20''-count  may  average 
over  100  microbes  per  cubic  foot,  as  in  the  factories  studied,  and  may  reach  700 
or  more  as  in  some  of  the  offices.  The  37''-count  averaged  over  50  both  in  fac- 
tories and  offices  and  was  nearly  as  high  as  the  20** -count  in  the  latter  case. 
A  few  very  high  37*-counts  were  obtained,  two  between  1,000  and  2,000  in 
offices,  and  one  of  5,200  in  the  country,  the  latter  clearly  abnormal.  Mouth 
streptococci  are  much  more  abundant  in  indoor  air,  ranging  from  20  to  40  per 
100  cu.  ft  of  air,  and  the  results  bear  out  the  conclusion  that  the  number  of 
these  organisms  furnishes  a  good  measure  of  mouth  pollution  due  to  concen- 
tration of  peculation  in  confined  spaces." 

SOUS— PEBTTTiTZKTlfl. 

The  fertility  in  Iowa  soils,  P.  B.  Bbown  {Iowa  8ta.  BtU.  150  (1914),  pp.  89-- 
152,  flg.  1). — This  bulletin  discusses  the  soils  of  Iowa  with  reference  to  plant 
food  content  progressive  removal  of  plant  food  by  crops,  and  methods  and  re- 
qoiremaoits  for  the  maintenance  of  fertility,  and  reports  chemical  analyses  of 
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866  samples  of  soils  taken  at  three  different  depths  in  122  different  localltiea  in 
the  State,  the  average  results  of  which  are  given  in  the  following  table: 
Plant  food  in  Iowa  soiU, 


Sofia 


Number 

Total 
oalchim. 

Total 

Total 

Total 
nftrogen. 

Total 

Total 

of  samples 
analyxed. 

inorganic 
oarboQ. 

organic 
carbon. 

pnonis. 

potas- 
afum. 

PMtndt. 

Powndt, 

Pfmndt, 

Pfmni*. 

Poviub. 

round*. 

40 

12,060 

117 

48,896 

4,017 

1,538 

33,875 

ae 

10,912 

90 

51,820 

4,110 

1,361 

31,100 

26 

10,522 

74 

55,424 

4,464 

1,868 

32,684 

21 

18,975 

185 

69,790 

6,458 

1,395 

28,743 

21 

8,068 

97 

67,211 

4,526 

1,289 

23,247 

40 

22,888 

162 

67,934 

5,265 

2,697 

67,383 

26 

19,766 

132 

65,061 

6,232 

2,204 

64,009 

26 

20,418 

107 

71,976 

5,596 

2,080 

66,984 

8 

29,401 

882 

96,765 

8,011 

2,217 

55'^ 

21 

181199 

168 

74,'l69 

5,716 

2,207 

48,019 

40 

S4,805 

288 

55,041 

4,116 

*'!S 

96,372 

26 

82,620 

188 

49,140 

4,087 

3,003 

"»JSS 

26 

85,576 

118 

48,876 

8,909 

2,972 

03,119 

8 

257,964 

48,727 

54,825 

4,265 

8,258 

H'SS 

20 

24,795 

258 

42,637 

3,372 

2,889 

72,380 

Ai  ixmndf  wr  tfiOOJOOO  wmnit 
cfiurfdee  soU  ((Ml  htOtet), 

Mteoorl  loess. 

MisBiaB^iloess 

Southem  Iowa  loess 

Wisconsin  drift 

lowan  drift 

In  mmndt  per  4fiOOjOOO  pounit 
ofnJbturface  toil  (e^-tOin.). 

Missouri  loess. 

Mississippi  loess 

Soathem  Iowa  loess 

Wisconsin  drift 

lowan  drift 

In  pounds  per  6fi00j000  pounds 
oftuSoUOtO-ioin^ 

MlBsoarl  loess. 

Mississippi  loess 

Soathem  Iowa  loess 

Wisconsin  drift 

lowan  drift 


From  these  analyses  it  is  concluded  that  **  there  is  not  an  inexhaustible  supply 
of  either  phosphorus  or  potassium  in  the  soils  of  the  State,*'  although  **  if  the 
content  of  the  soil  in  these  constituents  to  a  depth  of  40  in.  is  considered  the 
'  life '  of  the  soil  may  be  considerably  lengthened."  Maintenance  of  the  supply 
of  potash  requires  less  empliasis  at  this  time  than  the  keeping  up  of  the  supply . 
of  phosphorus.  It  is  pointed  out  that  in  many  cases  it  is  Just  as  essential,  if  not 
more  so,  with  many  of  the  soils  to  maintain  suitable  moisture  and  air  conditions 
by  proper  cultivation,  and  to  keep  the  soil  "  sweet "  by  means  of  ground  lime- 
stone and  well  stocked  with  organic  matter  by  means  of  green  manure  and  barn- 
yard manure  as  it  is  to  keep  up  the  plant  food  supply  by  means  of  fertilizers. 

Analyses  of  gumbo  and  peat  soils  are  also  reported.  The  infertility  of  gumbo 
soils  is  said  to  be  due  to  their  physical  condition  rather  than  to  a  lack  of  plant- 
food  constituents.  Physical  methods  of  treatment  of  such  soils  are  urged  with 
possibly  the  application  of  phosphoric  acid  to  insure  their  continued  fertility. 
The  addition  of  plant-food  constituents  is  said  to  be  also  unnecessary  for  peat 
soils  at  present,  but  proper  physical  treatment  is  particularly  needed,  together 
with  a  .^stem  of  cropping. 

An  inyestigation  of  the  carbon-nitrogen  ratio  of  the  various  soil  types  of  the 
State  showed  that,  not  only  in  the  surface  soils  but  also  in  the  subsurface  and 
subsoils,  in  no  case  was  the  ratio  narrow  enough  to  show  the  lack  of  easily 
decomposable  matter. 

Soil  acidity  and  the  liming  of  Iowa  soils,  P.  E.  Bbowit,  F.  B.'  Howe,  and 
M.  B.  Sab  (Iowa  8ta.  Bui.  151  (1914),  pp.  156-200,  fig.  i).— This  bulletin  dis- 
cusses causes  and  effects  of  soil  acidity,  reports  comparatiye  tests  of  methods 
of  detecting  soil  acidity,  and  gives  the  results  of  examinations  for  soil  acidity 
of  the  various  classes  of  Iowa  soils.  A  study  of  the  sources,  kinds,  and  methods 
of  application  of  lime  compounds  best  suited  to  correct  acidity  in  these  soils 
is  also  reported. 
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**  The  results  of  tests  of  many  samides  firom  the  five  large  soil  areas  In  Iowa 
show  tliat  soils  in  the  Mississippi  loess,  the  southern  Iowa  loess,  and  the  lowan 
drift  areas  are  very  apt  to  be  acid  while  those  in  the  Wisconsin  drift  are  only 
occasloiially  in  need  of  lime  and  those  in  the  Missouri  loess  are  very  rarely  in 
an  acid  condition. 

"  The  average  amounts  of  limestone  needed  by  acid  soils  in  the  large  areas 
have  be^  calculated  and  average  recommendations  have  been  made.  When 
soils  within  the  Missouri  loess  and  Wisconsin  drift  areas  show  acidity  an  appli- 
cation of  3i  to  4  tons  of  limestone  per  acre  may  be  regarded  as  the  proper 
amount  to  use  in  most  cases.  Three  and  one-half  to  4^  tons  of  limestone  per 
acre  Is  the  average  recommmidation  for  the  Mississippi  loess,  3i  to  5  tons  per 
acre  for  the  southern  Iowa  loess,  and  4  to  5i  tons  per  acre  for  the  lowan  drift 

''Acid  soUs  in  these 'three  latter  areas  are  usually  underlaid  by  acid  sub- 
sorface  soils  and  subsoils,  and  as  the  limestone  requirement  is  determined  only 
for  the  surface  soil  future  tests  of  the  soils  will  be  necessary  to  insure  the 
maintenance  of  a  basic  reaction,  even  after  the  application  now  recommended 
is  made. 

"After  acidity  in  the  soil  has  once  been  entirely  neutralized  the  use  of  1  to  2 
tons  of  limestone  per  acre  once  in  four  or  five  years  should  prove  amjde  to 
ke^  the  soil  from  becoming  acid.*' 

The  comparative  tests  of  methods  for  detecting  soil  acidity  indicated  that 
the  Veitch  and  litmus  paper  methods  are  very  satisfactory  when  made  by 
experienced  persons.  The  litmus  paper  test  is  especially  recommended  for  field 
use. 

Ground  limestone  or  limestone  screenings  are  considered  the  cheapest  and 
best  form  of  lime  to  use  on  Iowa  soils,  being  fully  as  satisfactory  as  hydrated 
or  caustic  lime  and  not  subject  to  the  objection  of  causing  Injurious  effects  in 
the  soil.  The  limestone  can  be  more  cheaply  secured  in  the  State  than  the 
other  forma 

The  utilization  of  muck  lands,  G.  S.  Robinson  {Michigan  8ta,  Bui.  27S 
(1914),  pp.  S-29,  figs.  8).— -This  is  a  general  discussion  of  types,  agricultural 
uses,  crop  adaptations,  and  fertilizer  requirements  of  muck  lands,  based  in 
part  upon  work  done  by  the  Michigan  Station  and  in  part  upon  other  investi- 
gations. 

Swamp  lands  are  said  to  constitute  one-seventh  of  the  total  area  of  the  State, 
a  large  portion  of  which  could  be  developed  in  a  practical  way  for  the  per- 
manoit  production  of  crops  by  draining  and  fertilization.  "  Potash  and  phos- 
phoric acid  are  the  mineral  fertilizing  elements  which  give  the  best  returns, 
while  bamjrard  manure  also  causes  a  large  crop  increase  in  most  casea  Except 
on  distinctly  acid  deposits,  lime  does  not  as  a  rule  give  good  resulta 

"[Muck]  deposits  which  are  not  suited  to  the  direct  production  of  crops  may 
be  used  to  reinforce  manure  either  in  composting  or  as  a  stable  litter.  In  this 
way  the  manurial  value  of  the  muck  is  increased  while  the  valuable  ingredients 
of  the  mixture  may  be  materially  enhanced  by  the  addition  of  phosphatic 
naterial.'' 

Soil  survey  of  Balls  County,  Missouri,  A.  T.  Sweet  and  W.  I.  Watkins 
(17.  8.  Dept,  Affr.f  Advance  Sheeta  Field  Operations  Bur.  Soils,  191S,  pp.  41, 
fig.  1,  map  1). — ^This  surv^,  made  in  cooperation  with  the  University  of 
Missouri,  was  issued  November  24,  1914.  It  deals  with  an  area  of  307,840  acres 
hi  northeastern  Missouri  which  comprises  three  distinct  topographic  divisions, 
the  level  or  g^Uy  rolling  uplands,  the  hilly  regions,  and  the  bottom  lands  or 
stream  flood  plaina 
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The  county  is  drained  almost  entirely  by  the  Salt  River  and  its  tribataries. 
Many  areas  in  the  county  are  In  need  of  drainage.  The  soils  of  the  connty  are 
grouped  according  to  origin  into  residual,  glacial,  loessial,  and  alluvial  soils. 
Bleven  types  are  mapped,  of  which  the  Putnam  silt  and  Shelby  loams  are  tlie 
most  extensive.  "There  is  a  general  need  In  Ralls  County  for  the  more 
extensive  growing  of  clover  and  cowpeas,  the  more  careful  and  liberal  use  of 
manure  and  of  green  fertilizers,  the  application  of  lime,  deeper  plowing  fol- 
lowed by  more  persistent  surface  cultivation,  to  collect  and  hold  moisture*  and 
the  intelligent  use  of  commercial  fertilizers.'* 

Soil  survey  of  Cass  County,  Nebraska,  A.  H.  Meter,  R.  J.  Scabbobottgh, 
BT  AL.  (17.  iSf.  Dept.  Agr.,  Advance  Sheets  Fidd  Operations  Bur.  Saits,  191S, 
pp,  46t  fig.  1,  map  1), — ^Thls  survey,  made  in  cooperation  with  the  University  of 
Nebraska,  was  issued  October  12,  1914.  It  deals  with  the  soil  types  and  crop 
adaptabilities  of  an  area  of  853,280  acres  located  in  the  extreme  eastern  part  of 
Nebraska  and  comprising  three  general  topographic  divisions,  viz,  uplands,  ter- 
races, and  river  bottoms.  In  texture  the  majority  of  the  upland  and  terrace 
sous  are  sllty,  while  those  of  the  bottom  lands  vary  from  a  loose,  incoher^it 
sand  to  a  heavy  day.  Seventeen  soil  types  are  mapped,  of  which  the  Marshall 
silt  loam  is  the  most  extensive  and  the  most  important  for  grain  t&nning. 
Bvery  part  of  the  county  is  said  to  be,  in  general,  well  drained.  Grain  farming 
is  the  chief  type  of  agriculture  practiced. 

Soil  survey  of  Forsyth  County,  North  Carolina,  R.  T.  Auxn  and  R.  C. 
JUBNET  (U,  8.  Dept.  Agr-f  Advance  Sheets  Field  Operations  Bur.  SoilsH,  1913^ 
pp.  Z8,  fig.  If  map  1). — ^This  survey,  made  in  cooperation  with  the  North  Caro- 
lina Department  of  Agriculture,  was  issued  October  31,  1914.  It  deals  with 
an  area  of  253,440  acres  In  northwestern  North  Carolhia,  which  topographically 
is  a  high  plateau  dissected  by  numerous  streams  and  having  a  generally  rolling 
and  uneven  surface.  Drainage  is  said  to  be  well  established,  the  greater  part 
of  the  area  being  drained  by  the  Yadkin  River  and  Its  tributaries.  The  soils 
of  the  county  are  of  residual  and  alluvial  origin.  Six  types  are  mapped,  of 
which  the  Cecil  series  is  the  most  important  and  extensive,  covering  more  than 
80  per  cent  of  the  county.  "  Most  of  the  soils  of  Forsyth  County  are  capable 
of  being  built  up  and  maintained  in  a  high  state  of  productiveness." 

Soil  survey  of  Union  County,  South  Carolina,  C.  Lounsbuby  et  al.  (U.  8. 
Dept.  Agr.,  Advance  Sheets  Field  Operations  Bur.  Soils,  X91S,  pp.  $6,  fig.  U 
map  i).— This  survey,  issued  November  9,  1914,  deals  with  an  area  of  327,680 
acres  in  the  northwestern  part  of  South  Carolina.  The  general  topography  of 
the  county  is  that  of  a  moderately  sloi^ng  plain  thoroughly  dissected  by  stream 
erosion.  "  Topographically  most  of  the  land  is  suitable  for  agricultural  opera- 
tions, but  there  are  many  slopes  sufficiently  steep  to  cause  the  soUs  to  erode 
badly  under  cultivation,  unless  terraced  or  left  in  timber  or  grass.**  The  drain- 
age is  to  the  southeast,  eventually  entering  the  Broad  River.  The  soils  of  the 
county  are  separated  into  15  difTerent  types,  12  of  whidi  occupy  the  residual 
uplands  and  8  the  alluvial  bottom  lands.  The  Cecil  sandy  and  Cecil  day  loams 
are  the  most  extensive  typea  "Average  crop  yields  are  low,  owing  to  poor 
practice  rather  than  poor  soila  .  .  .  Commercial  fertilizers  are  depended  upon 
for  crop  production,  and  little  attention  is  given  to  the  increase  or  maintenance 
of  the  organic  supply  of  the  sella" 

Soil  survey  of  Henrico  County,  Virginia,  W.  J.  Latimeb  and  M.  W.  Beck 
{V.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Advance  Sheets  Field  Operations  Bur.  Soils,  191S,  pp.  ^, 
fig.  If  map  1). — ^This  survey,  issued  October  15,  1914,  deals  with  an  area  of 
168,960  acres  near  the  center  of  Virginia,  the  topography  of  which  varies  from 
gently  rolling  or  hilly  to  gently  undulating  or  level.  The  county  embraces  a 
large  variety  of  soils,  ranging  from  well-drained  uplands  and  poorly-drained 
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flat  uplands  to  prodnctive  bottom  lands.  The  upland  soils  are  broadly  diylded 
into  Piedmont  and  Coastal  Plain  soils  and  the  alluvial  soils  into  overflowed 
stream  bottoms  and  bench  lands  which  are  not  subject  to  overflow.  Twenty- 
seven  soil  types,  varying  from  a  silty  clay  loam  to  a  gravelly  sandy  loam  are 
mapped.  **  There  are  no  two  [types]  which  have  exactly  the  same  crop  adapta- 
tlon,  crop  value,  or  fertilizer,  lime,  drainage,  or  tillage  requirement"  It  is 
stated  that  nearly  all  of  the  land  in  the  county  can  be  farmed  and  is,  or  has 
been,  nnder  cultivation. 

•*Tbe  majority  of  the  soils  are  very  productive,  some  of  them  representing 
the  strongest  son  types  of  the  Southeastern  States.  The  lighter  soils  respond 
very  readily  to  good  treatment  and  are  excellent  for  early  truck  crops.  The 
'  slash  lands  *  represent  the  poorest  soil  in  the  county.  These  need  thorough 
drainage  before  they  can  be  most  profltably  cropped." 

Systematic  study  of  the  soils  of  the  Netherlands  in  the  interest  of  aerri- 
cnltnre,  J.  G.  Maschhaitpt  (Cultura,  26  (1914),  No,  Sll,  pp.  255-2-J(>).— The 
author  suggests  the  reorganization  of  the  soil  studies  at  the  agricultural  ex- 
periment stations  in  the  Netherlands  on  a  more  systematic  basis,  taking  account 
of  the  various  geological,  physical,  chemical,  and  agronomic  factors. 

The  scouring  lands  of  Somerset  and  Warwickshire,  G.  T.  Qimingham  {Jour. 
Agr.  8ci.  [EngUmd],  6  (1914),  No.  S,  pp.  5^8-^5^).— Further  studies  of  the 
soHailled  "teart"  lands  (E.  S.  R.,  28,  p.  216)  which  cause  scouring  in  cattle  at 
certain  times  of  the  year  led  to  the  conclusion  "that  scouring  is  due  to  the 
physiological  action  of  some  constituent  or  constituents  of  the  herbage  which 
are  not  normally  present  but'  only  occur  under  special  soil  (and  weather) 
conditions ;  and  further  that  the  soil  conditions  are  determined  by  the  texture 
and  can  he  removed  when  the  texture  is  appropriately  changed." 

Soil  culture  primer,  H.  W.  Campbell,  revised  and  edited  by  R.  A.  Haste 
(lAficoln,  Nebr,,  19H,  4.  ed.,  rep.,  pp.  108,  figs.  24). — ^This  is  the  fourth  revised 
edition  of  this  manual  dealing  especially  with  the  author's  method  of  sou 
culture  for  semiarid  regions.  It  preswits  in  a  brief  elementary  way  what  is 
treated  in  detail  in  the  author's  larger  manual  on  the  subject  (B.  S.  R.,  19, 
p.  428). 

A  nitrogenous  soil  constituent:  Tetracarbonimid,  B.  C.  Shobey  and  B.  H. 
Waltebs  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Jour.  Agr.  Research,  S  {1914),  No.  2,  pp.  175-178). — 
The  isolation  from  soils  and  identiflcation  of  tetracarbonimid  (OH^NaO)  are 
described.  The  substance  was  isolated  from  a  number  of  different  kinds  of 
soils  from  various  localities  indicating  that  it  'Ms  not  an  uncommon  or  acci- 
deital  soil  constituent" 

In  one  case  as  much  as  dO  mg.  of  the  substance  was  obtained  from  18  kg.  of 
soils  notwithstanding  a  loss  in  purification  of  at  least  50  per  cent  It  is  esti- 
mated that  an  acre-foot  of  the  soil  contained  approximately  7  Iba  of  tetra- 
carbonimid representing  2.3  lbs.  of  soil  nitrogen.  "  This  soil  had  a  total  nitro- 
gen content  of  0.13  per  cent,  or  approximately  5,200  lbs.  of  nitrogen  per  acre- 
foot,  and  it  appears  that  the  quantity  of  tetracarbonimid  nitrogen  is  at  any  one 
time  but  a  very  smaU  part  of  the  total."  However,  some  evidence  was  obtained 
in  the  investigation  '*  indicating  that  the  quantity  of  tetracarbonimid'  fluctuates 
nnder  varsring  conditions  of  cultivation  or  crop  growth,"  and  may  under  certain 
conditions  represent  ''an  important  step  in  the  transformations  that  organic 
nitrogen  undergoes  in  the  soU." 

Becent  investigations  of  soil  concretions  due  to  manganese  or  lime,  M. 
Helbio  (Naturw.  ZUchr.  Forst  u.  Landw.,  12  {1914),  No.  8,  pp.  S85S92).^ 
Nnt-shaped  inorganic  concretions  of  about  3  cm.  diameter  were  found  at  about 
22  cm.  depth  in  soil  overlying  a  bed  Qf  diluvial  sand.  These  contained  on  the 
average  26.8  per  cent  manganese  dioxid,  23.5  per  cent  ferric  oxid,  and  10.5  per 
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cent  alnminnm  oxld,  and  constituted  about  44^  per  c^t  of  the  total  BoliL  The 
conditiona  of  their  occurrence  are  said  to  indicate  that  they  are  of  recoit  local 
origin,  and  although  several  theories  are  advanced  no  satisfactory  exi^natlon 
of  the  manner  of  their  origin  is  given.  Similar  concretions  were  found  in  a 
sandpit  in  a  diluvial  loess  loam  underlain  by  a  strongly  kaolinisced  leached  out 
porphyry,  which  in  turn  rests  on  diluvial  sand.  It  is  thought  that  tlieae 
originate  from  the  precipitation  in  place  of  manganese,  and  iron  in  solutioii 
coming  from  below. 

The  origin  of  a  limestone  concretion  found  in  the  Rhine  Valley  is  attributed 
to  the  precipitation  of  leachings  from  adjacent  limestone  clifr& 

The  necessity  for  determining  the  water  content  of  soil  on  the  basis  of 
the  soil  volume,  R.  Rbqel  {Trudy  BiUro  Prikl.  Bot,  {Bui.  Angew,  Bot.)^  7 
{19U),  No.  4*  PP'  257-262). — Soil  moisture  determinations  at  dlfTerent  depths 
and  at  dlfTerent  parts  of  each  of  several  experimental  plats  showed  no  corre- 
spondence betweei  the  quantity  of  soil  moisture  and  crop  development,  owinff 
mainly  it  is  thought  to  the  varying  specific  weights  of  the  soil.  It  is  concluded 
that  to  correlate  more  accurately  soil  moisture  content  and  crop  development 
the  determination  of  soil  moisture  contributing  to  crop  development  should  be 
based  not  on  the  weight  but  on  a  fixed  volume  of  solL 

A  study  of  the  bacterial  activities  of  virgin  and  cultivated  soils,  J.  BL 
Greaves  {CentU.  Bakt.  [etch  2.  Alt,,  41  {1914),  No.  11-11,  pp.  444-459).— Jl 
study  of  the  bacterial  activities  of  virgin  and  cultivated  soils  from  nine  faxma 
in  Utah,  situated  at  various  places  within  a  radius  of  45  miles,  is  reported. 

The  soils  varied  in  physical  composition  from  a  heavy  clay  to  a  fine  sand,  and 
were  well  stocked  with  calcium  carbonate  and  plant  food  elements  with  the  ex- 
ception of  nitrogen.  The  number  of  organisms,  the  amount  of  nitric  nitrogeii, 
and  the  nitrogen  fixation  were  found  to  be  twice  as  great  in  cultivated  soils  aa 
in  virgin  soils.  Wheat  soils  contained  greater  numbers  of  organisms  and  more 
nitric  nitrog^i  than  alfalfa  soils,  but  nitrogen  fixation  was  slightly  greater  in 
the  latter.  Nitrogen  fixation  was  greater  in  soils  comparatively  rich  in  com- 
bined nitrogen  than  in  those  poor  in  organic  nitrogen.  Cultivation  of  the  soU 
Increased  bacterial  activity  and  available  plant  food. 

It  is  thought  likely  "  that  a  part  of  the  increase  in  crops  which  results  from 
summer  fallowing,  disking,  and  the  like  is  due  to  Increased  available  plant  food 
of  the  sou  brought  about  by  increased  bacterial  activities.  The  various  micro- 
scopic nitrogen  fixing  organisms  of  the  soil  play  an  as  yet  unmeasured,  but  ap- 
preciable part  in  the  maintenance  of  the  nitrogen  content  of  the  cultivated  arid 
soila  The  abundance  of  Azotobacter  present  in  the  soil  and  the  ideal  condition 
prevailing  for  their  activity  make  it  appear  that  it  is  this  ^lecies  that  play 
the  greatest  part  in  fixing  the  nitrogen." 

Bacteriolofirical  studies  of  field  soils. — ITI,  The  effects  of  barnyard  manure, 
P.  B.  Bbown  {Iowa  Sta.  Research  Bui.  IS  {1914),  pp.  421-44S) -—The  work 
here  reported  has  been  previously  noted  from  another  source  (Bl  S.  R.,  81, 
p.  121). 

To  what  extent  can  the  results  of  fertilizer  and  variety  tests  be  influenced 
and  thus  lead  to  false  condusionsP  B.  Rooalski  {IUus.  Landw.  Zig.,  S4 
{1914),  yo8.  4S,  pp.  400,  401;  +fc  pp.  407,  408)  .—The  various  factors  which 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  planning  and  In  drawing  deductions  from 
the  results  of  such  exx)eriments  are  discussed. 

Besults  of  fertilizer  experiments  carried  on  in  the  years  1011-1013  at 
Lauchst&dt  and  Gross-LtLbars,  ScHNEmEWiND  and  D.  Meter  {Mitt.  Deut. 
Landw.  GeseU.,  29  {1914),  No.  28,  pp.  406-409)  .--TestR  of  various  green  manur- 
ing plants  (serradella,  yellow  and  white  dovers,  peas,  beans,  and  lupines)  on 
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sugar  beeta  and  potatoes  are  reported.  The  direct  and  after  effects  of  tbe 
mannres  are  dlscnssed. 

Xxperiments  with  fertilisers  in  Java,  A.  W.  K.  De  Jong  {Dept  Landh., 
miv.  en  Handel  IDutch  Bast  Indies^  Meded.  Agr.  Ohem.  Lab.,  No.  6  il9U)f 
Pfi.  i-^).— Experiments  with  fertilisers,  particularly  superphosphate,  on  dif- 
toent  Java  soils  are  reported.  The  crop  most  largely  experimented  with  was 
rice,  but  experiments  were  made  with  other  crops  including  sugar  beets,  sweet 
potatoes,  com,  and  tobacco.  The  most  pronounced  result  obtained  was  the  evi- 
dence of  a  general  need  of  phosphoric  add  in  the  soils. 

The  fertilising  of  fish  ponds,  W.  Hameb  {Mitt  Land.  Fiach.  Ver.  Herzog, 
Oldenburg,  4  {1914),  No.  2;  ab9.  in  Zentbl.  A^rr-  Ohem.,  4S  {1914),  No.  8,  p. 
57i).— Comparative  tests  on  a  number  of  fish  ponds  of  various  fertilizer  mix- 
tures used  to  increase  the  aquatic  growths  which  the  fish  can  consume  and  thus 
reduce  the  amount  of  food  which  must  be  supplied  them  are  r^;)orted.  It  was 
f6nnd  that  the  most  profitable  returns  in  fish  produced  were  from  the  use  of  a 
mixture  of  potash  and  Thomas  slag. 

The  nitrogen  of  processed  fertilisers,  £1  C.  Lathbop  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.  Bui. 
158  {1914),  pp.  ir^).— An  account  is  given  in  this  bulletin  of  studies  of  the 
nitrog^ous  compounds  occurring  in  a  fertiliser  made  by  the  treatment  of  varl« 
ous  trade  wastes  and  refuse  such  as  hair,  garbage  tankage,  leath^  scraps,  etc., 
with  rock  phoiq;>hate  and  the  requisite  amount  of  sulphuric  acid. 

It  was  found  that  the  hydrolyiAs  of  the  protein  was  almost  complete^  the 
nitrogenous  compounds  in  the  finished  fertilizer  being  principally  the  products 
of  primary  protein  decomposition,  together  with  a  small  amount  of  a  proteose- 
like  compound.  Among  the  nitrog^ious  compounds  isolated  were  guanin,  hy- 
poxanthin,  arginin,  histidin,  lysin,  leucin,  and  tyrosin,  as  well  as  a  proteose- 
like  compound  which  was  found  to  be  composed  of  acid  amid  radicals,  diamino 
acid  radicals,  especially  lysin,  and  monoamino  acid  radicals,  particularly  the 
monoamino  acids  which  contain  nonamino  nitrogen. 

"  From  a  consideration  of  the  amount  and  the  physiological  action  on  plants 
of  the  different  forms  of  nitrogen  present  in  the  fertilizer  it  is  concluded  that 
the  water  soluble  nitrogen  of  this  fertilizer  should  have  an  availability  equal  to 
or  greater  than  the  nitrogen  of  dried  blood,  or  other  high-grade  fertilizers. 
These  results  are  in  accord  with  the  results  obtained  by  the  plant  method  of 
determining  availability.'* 

The  general  principle  underlying  this  method  of  rendering  available  the 
nitrogen  in  trade  waste  is,  therefore,  shown  to  be  either  partial  or  complete 
l^drolysis  of  the  protein,  resulting  in  products  which  are  not  only  directly 
utilized  as  nutriaits  by  plants,  but  are  more  easily  ammonified  in  the  soil  than 
the  more  complex  compounds  such  as  i>eptones,  proteoses,  and  the  proteins 
tbanselvea 

On  the  presence  of  nitrites  in  calcium  cyanamid,  O.  Manuelu  {Ann.  Ohim, 
AppL  IBome},  1  {1914)$  No.  5-4,  pp.  iiO-ii-J).— Calcium  cyanamid  was  found  to 
contain  a  maximum  of  0.56  per  cent  calcium  nitrite. 

The  synthetic  nse  of  metals  in  organic  chemistry,  A.  J.  Hale  {Philadelphia, 
1914,  99'  XI +169). —This  book  contains  a  section  explaining  fully  the  reactions 
involved  in  the  fixation  of  free  nitrogen  resulting  in  the  formation  of  calcium 
cyanamid  which  is  of  special  interest  from  the  standpoint  of  agricultural 
science. 

Phosphate  deposits  in  the  Mississippian  rocks  of  northern  Utah,  W. 
PkTEESON  {Science,  n.  aer.,  40  {1914),  No.  1038,  pp..755,  755).— Examinations  of 
Phoq;>hate  exposed  in  a  cliff  of  very  compact  bluish  gray  limestone  outcropping 
along  the  sides  of  the  Logan  Biver  Canyon  in  Utah  are  reported.    The  zone  of 
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which  this  is  an  outcrop  is  said  to  be  more  than  100  ft  thick  and  "  conslstfl  of 
layers  of  phosphate  and  black  and  brown  shale  with  intarstratifled  Uyers  of 
sandy  limestone.  In  extent  it  is  known  to  outcrop  in  a  north-south  direction  for 
more  than  40  miles,  and  sections  studied  show  it  to  have  an  area  of  more  tlian 
100  square  miles.  It  has  be^i  reported  as  far  south  as  Ogd^  Oanyon,  but  no 
detailed  section  has  been  measured  in  that  locality/* 

Samples  containing  as  high  as  68.59  per  cent  of  tricalcium  phosphate  ^Tirere 
obtained  from  this  outcrop. 

The  production  and  fertilizer  value  of  citrio-soluble  phosphoric  acid  and 
potash,  W.  H.  Wagoaman  {U.  8.  Dept  Agr.  Bui.  IJfi  (19H),  pp.  i«).— Previous 
inyestigations  bearing  on  this  subject  are  reviewed  and  a  method  devised  by 
the  author  for  obtaining  both  potash  and  phoi^horic  add  in  forms  soluble  In 
citric  add  is  described.  This  consists  in  mixing  i^osphate  rock  and  feldspar, 
adding  small  quantities  of  iron  and  manganese  oxids  to  promote  fluidity  or 
lower  the  melting  point  of  the  slag  and  heating  the  mixture  to  about  1,400''  O. 
for  about  20  minutea  This  was  found  to  give  a  product  soluble  not  only  in  2 
per  c^t  dtric  acid,  but  also  fairly  soluble  in  water  saturated  with  carbon 
dioxid. 

**  Pot  tests  with  typical  soils  showed  that  the  [material]  increased  the  growtfi 
of  wheat  plants,  but  the  benefldal  efTect  derived  from  such  applications  was 
not,  on  the  whole,  as  marked  as  it  was  when  more  soluble  fbrms  of  phosphate 
and  potash  were  used.  The  indications  are,  however,  that  the  slag  product  has 
a  distinct  high  fertilizer  value.** 

Progress  in  the  potash  industry  in  1013,  H.  Hof  (Oheni,  Ztg.,  S8  (iPi4)» 
No.  lOi-lOB,  pp.  1045-1047). ^ThiB  is  a  brief  review  of  literature  appearing 
during  the  year  bearing  upon  the  geology,  mineralogy,  and  general  chemistry 
of  potash  deposits,  and  the  technical  chemistry,  manufacturing  methods  and 
appliances,  and  agricultural  use  of  potash  products. 

Ashes  of  hedge  clippingrs  and  trimmingrs  as  a  source  of  pdtash,  B.  J. 
BussKLL  {Jour.  Bd.  Agr.  [London],  21  il914)f  No.  8,  pp.  69J^-e97) .^It  is  shown 
in  this  article  that  under  favorable  conditions  hedge  clippings  and  deanings 
will  yield  at  the  rate  of  about  20  lbs.  of  ash  containing  about  10  p^  cent  of 
potash  for  each  100  yards  of  hedge  annually.  It  is  also  shovm  that  the  screen- 
ings and  other  waste  from  threshing  grain  will  give  about  52  lbs.  p^  acre  of 
ash  containing  11.2  per  cent  of  potash. 

Potassium  salts  and  acrriculture  (Nature  [London],  $4  (1914),  No.  BS50,  p, 
«87).— This  is  a  brief  note  on  the  possible  sources  of  potash  for  the  British 
tarm  aside  from  the  German  potash  salts.  The  sources  referred  to  include  kelp 
and  hedge  clippings  (see  above).  The  author  expresses  the  opinion  that  "*  tak- 
ing all  drcmustances  into  consideration,  ...  it  does  not  appear  that  British 
agriculture  will  suffer  for  two  or  three  years  from  potash  starvation." 

On  the  so-called  potash  lime,  a  by-product  of  potash  works,  P.  Ehbenbebq 
and  O.  NoLTE  (Jour.  Landno.,  62  (1914) f  No.  3,  pp.  235-284)  .—Tbe  mataial 
used  in  the  experiments  reported  in  this  article  contained  0.45  per  cent  of 
potash,  42.1  of  lime,  and  6.3  of  magnesia.  Its  fertilizing  value,  both  as  a  source 
of  potash  and  of  lime,  was  tested  in  comparison  with  lime  ash  in  a  series  of 
pot  experiments  with  various  crops  on  sandy  and  loam  soil.  The  results  of 
these  experiments  showed  a  very  low  fertilizing  value  for  the  material. 

Outline  of  the  relation  of  the  use  of  lime  to  the  improvement  of  the  soil, 
B.  O.  Fippiw  (New  York  Cornell  8ta.  Ore.  25  (1914),  PP*  41-49) j^Tbls  is  a 
brief  popular  discussion  of  the  subject 

Recent  investigations  on  magnesia,  E.  Mi&ge  and  Ck>ifPAii?  (Vie  Agr.  et 
Rurale,  3  (1914),  No.  19,  pp.  532,  555).— Recent  investigations  on  the  lime- 
magnesia  ratio  are  briefly  reviewed. 
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The  utilisation  of  fish  and  marine  animalfl  as  soorees  of  oil  and  manure 
{BuL  Imp.  Inst.  l8o.  Kensitifftonh  12  il9W,  No.  S,  pp.  *Bd-**8).— This  article 
describes  briefly  methods  of  manufacture  of  fish  manure,  cost  of  flsh-reductlon 
plants,  kinds  and  composition  of  different  fish  used,  and  the  quality  and  fer- 
tillxins  Talue  of  fish  scrap  of  different  kinds. 

Fishi  meal  and  fish  manure  (Jour.  Bd.  Agr.  [Lofidon],  21  (1914),  No.  8,  pp. 
688-S94)'r-TMB  Is  a  brief  summary  of  Information  on  this  subject.  Analyses 
and  methods  of  use  of  fish  feeds  and  manure  are  given. 

Transformation  of  vinasse  into  fertilizer,  L.  Boos  (Prog.  Agr.  et  VU.  (Ed. 
rBsi-Cmtre),  S5  (19W,  No.  44,  pp.  441,  4^).— Brief  directions  are  giyen  for 
mixing  this  material  with  other  fertilizing  substances  to  produce  a  balanced 
fertillxer. 

Boad  sweepings  as  manure  (Jour.  Bd.  Agr.  [Londonl,  21  (1914),  No.  8,  p. 
755).— An  analysis  is  reported  which  shows  road  sweepings  to  be  "little  if  at 
an  richer  than  ordinary  soil,  as  far  as  manurial  value  is  concerned."  The  sam- 
ples examined  contained  0.5  per  cent  of  lime,  0.2  per  cent  of  phosphoric  add, 
and  0.086  per  cent  of  nitrogen.    The  potash  is  not  reported. 

Fertilizers,  B.  B.  Bose  and  F.  T.  Wilson  (Fla.  Quart.  Bui.  Agr.  Dept.,  24 
(1914),  No.  4f  PP'  8^114,  126-1S5,  140-164) >— An  account  is  given  of  the  fer- 
tiliser inspection  during  1914,  Including  analyses  of  fertilizers  examined,  with 
notes  on  laws  and  regulations  and  valuation  of  fertilizers.  There  are  also  spe- 
cial articles  on  home  mixing  and  on  commercial  fertilizers  from  the  manufac- 
turer's viewpoint  (by  Mrs.  N.  M.  G.  Prange). 

Analyses  of  commercial  fertilizers,  H.  E.  Cxjbtis  (Kentucky  Bta.  Bui.  ITt 
(1913),  pp.  4^^-^^^)  •—Analyses  and  valuations  of  735  brands  of  commercial 
f^tilizers  examhied  during  1913  are  reported. 

Analyses  of  commercial  fertilizers,  H.  ML  STA0EHonsB,  B.  N.  Bbackbit, 
BT  AL.  (South  Carolina  8ta.  Bui.  177  (1914),  pp.  P5)^— This  bulletin  reports 
and  discusses  analyses  and  valuations  of  2,539  samples  of  commercial  fertilizers 
examined  during  the  season  of  1913-14. 

The  quality  of  the  fertUizers  offered  for  sale  hi  South  Carolina  during  the  sea- 
son is  compared  with  that  of  fertilizers  examined  in  previous  years.  It  is 
shown  that  21.85  per  cent  of  the  fertilizers  examined  during  1913-14  were  de- 
ficient in  one  or  more  Ingredients  as  compared  with  20.6  per  cent  during  the 
previous  year. 

A  table  is  given  showing  results  of  determinations  of  the  nitrogen  availability 
of  various  nitrogenous  materials  as  shown  by  the  Street  method.  The  results 
show  an  average  availability  of  at  least  85  per  c^it  of  the  total  organic  nitrogen 
and  indicate  raw  materials  of  good  quality. 

Commercial  fertilizers  in  1013-14,  Q.  S.  Fkaps  (Tewas  8ta.  Bid.  168,  pp. 
S-S4)' — ^Analyses  and  valuations  of  fertilizers  inspected  during  the  season  of 
1913-14  are  reported,  with  collateral  information  regarding  fertilizers  and  fer- 
tilizer inspection,  and  a  list  of  registered  brands  is  given.  The  consumption  of 
fertilizers  in  the  State  during  the  period  covered  by  the  Inspection  is  estimated 
to  have  been  77,400  tons. 

The  South  and  the  fertilizer  industry  (Manfrs.  Bee.,  65  (1914),  No^  24,  pp. 
47,  4S)' — Statistics  of  the  production  and  consumption  of  fertilizers  in  the 
Southern  States  as  compared  with  the  whole  United  States  are  presented  and 
discussed. 

AOBICirLTiniAL  BOTAirr. 

A  botanical  lexicon,  P.  G.  Oennadixts  (Lewikon  Phytologikon.  Athens,  1914, 
pp.  16+1148). — This  lexicon  gives  the  names,  habitat,  and  characteristics  of 
more  than  10,000  species  of  useful  and  ornamental  plants  with  accounts  of  their 
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histories,  uses,  culture,  diseases,  etc.    Appendixes  are  given  which  Include  the 
sdoitific  names,  Bnglish  and  French  common  names,  eynonyiDB,  etc. 

Contributions  on  plant  breeding  (Beitr.  Pflanxenzucht,  No,  4  U914),  pp. 
VIII +162,  flg$,  24)- — ^Tliis  report,  issued  by  the  Society  for  the  Advancement 
of  Plant  Breeding  in  Germany,  gives  an  account  of  the  fourth  meeting  at  Bonn* 
June  1-3,  1913,  with  the  addresses  delivered  on  the  subjects  listed  below,  and 
discussions  by  numerous  members :  New  Aims  iii  Plant  Breeding,  by  T.  Bemy ; 
The  Production  of  Species  Through  Crossing  and  the  Cause  of  Variability,  by 
J.  P.  Lotsy ;  Modifications  of  Grape  Stocks  Through  Breeding,  by  Deacn ;  Sexual 
*  Propagation  in  Plants  and  its  Significance  in  Heredity,  by  M.  Koemlcke ;  Ten 
Years  of  Practical  Plant  Breeding  in  Baltersbach  (Winter  Wheat,  Maize,  Peas, 
etc.)>  by  Pflug;  Plant  Breeding  as  a  Developm^ital  Factor  in  Colonial  Agricul- 
ture, by  T.  Roaner ;  The  Problems  and  Practices  in  the  Production  of  Tobacco 
Seed,  by  H.  Lange;  Application  of  Results  of  Recent  Investigations  to  Plant 
Breeding  in  Agricultural  Practice,  by  Dix;  and  Beet  Raising  for  Feeding  Pur- 
poses, by  Tritschler. 

Hereditary  variations  in  chlorophyll  content  of  cereals,  H.  NiLSSON-EiHiiE 
(Ztachr.  IndukUve  Abatam,  u.  Vererbungslehre,  9  il91S),  No,  4,  pp.  289-^00,  pi. 
1). — Selective  breeding  experiments  with  several  domestic  cereals  exhibiting 
occasionally  plants  lacking  chlorophyll  or  having  other  colors  are  said  to  have 
led  to  the  general  conclusion  that  such  variations  in  chlorophyll  content  are 
recessive  in  relation  to  the  normal  or  green  color.  It  is  pointed  out  that  this 
finding  agrees  with  tliat  of  Emerson  (B.  S.  R.,  28,  p.  231)  for  maize. 

Tobacco  investifirations,  W.  A.  Setohell  (California  8ta.  Bpt,  1914^  pp. 
152^156). ^-An  outline  is  given  of  investigations  in  tobacco  breeding  which  are 
carried  on  under  the  author's  direction. 

These  different  investigations  include  attempts  to  analyze  the  various  factors 
entering  into  the  general  Inheritance,  particularly  to  that  of  the  flower,  the 
behavior  of  sterile  and  partially  sterile  hybrids,  the  fixation  of  hybrids,  experi- 
ments with  the  common  peasant  tobacco  of  Europe  and  the  behavior  of  hybrids 
between  the  difTerent  varieties,  hybrids  between  certain  species  of  tobacco  grow- 
ing wild  in  California  or  cultivated  by  the  Indians  of  tliat  region,  and  observa- 
tion of  the  parents  of  the  various  hybrids,  together  with  a  general  study  of 
species  of  Nicotiana  for  future  experimentation. 

Variation  in  bacteria,  E.  O.  Jordan  (Ahs.  in  Science,  n.  «er.,  40  (1914), 
No,  1099,  p.  776). — ^The  author  has  attempted  to  distinguish  in  specific  cases 
between  true  mutations  and  the  more  or  less  permanent  adaptive  modifications 
in  bacteria  tliat  are  due  to  environmental  conditions,  and  to  determine  the 
relative  value  of  each  in  the  formation  of  so-called  bacterial  species  and  va- 
rieties. The  efTect  of  the  acclimatization  upon  bacteria  is  considered  as  part 
of  the  problem. 

The  flower  pigments  of  Antirrhinum  majus. — ITI,  The  red  and  magenta 
pigments,  Muriel  Wheldale  and  H.  L.  Basseit  (Biochem.  Jour.,  8  (1914) f 
No.  2,  pp.  204^08). — In  continuation  of  work  noted  on  page  202,  the  authors 
state  that  there  are  only  two  kinds  of  anthocyanin  in  Antirrhinum,  red  and  ma- 
g^ita.  Admixture  with  ivory  pigment  (apigenin)  leaves  these  colors  unafTected, 
but  admixture  with  yellow  pigment  (luteolin)  gives  two  other  colors,  bronze  and 
crimson,  respectively.  Both  red  and  magenta  anthocyanin  occur  in  varying 
amounts,  giving  rise  to  tinged,  pale,  and  deep  varieties,  and  both  contain  more 
oxygen  than  do  the  fiavones,  the  percentage  in  the  magenta  being  the  higher. 
It  Is  thought  that  if  anthocyanins  are  derived  from  fiavones  the  proc^  is  in 
part  one  of  oxidation,  as  the  anthocyanin  molecules  are  thought  to  be  larger  than 
is  the  fiavone  molecule    If  a  fiavone  constitutes  the  chromogen,  condensation 
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must  take  place,  either  of  two  flavone  molecules  or  of  a  flayone  with  one  or  more 
molecnles  of  an  aromatic  add  or  phenoL 

ThiB  work,  discontinued  for  lack  of  pure  material,  is  expected  to  be  carried 
forward  later  and  to  throw  light  upon  the  constitution  of  anthocyanins. 

Bistribation  of  stomata  in  some  graminaceous  seedlingrs,  E.  Zaepffel 
{Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  8cL  IParis},  159  {1914),  No.  2,  pp.  205-^07;  ahs.  in  Pharm. 
Jour,  [Londonh  4-  «^-»  S9  (1914)*  No.  2652,  p.  251;  Gard.  Chron.,  3.  aer.,  56 
{19H),  No.  1446,  p.  i9£).— Studies  herein  described  regarding  the  location  of 
stomata  on  growing  seedlings  of  wheat,  oats,  ParUcum  aliisHmum,  and  Pa«- 
palwn  sioUmiferum  in  connection  with  localization  of  heliotroplc  response  of  the 
different  parts  apparently  toid  to  indicate  that  the  region  of  the  cotyledon  in 
wliich  the  stomata  are  most  abundant  is  that  of  greatest  heliotropic  sensitivity. 

The  transpiration  current  in  plants,  H,  J.  M.  Janse  (Jahrh.  Wigs.  Bot. 
IPringsheim},  52  (1918),  No.  5,  pp.  509-S02,  figs.  12;  aba.  in  Bot.  CentU.,  129 
{191S),  No.  22,  pp.  565,  566). — In  continuance  of  a  previous  contribution  (B.  S. 
R.,  20,  p.  324)  dealing  chiefly  with  water  movements  concerned  in  transpiration, 
the  author  here  discusses  the  apparent  agency  of  the  roots  in  this  connection, 
including  the  activity  of  endodermal  cells  as  studied  in  vascular  plants,  views 
of  some  other  authors  being  given.  The  protoplast  alone  is  credited  with  work 
so  done,  the  exact  character  of  its  action  remaining  unknown. 

The  activities  of  the  protoplasts  in  the  cells  concerned  with  water  trans- 
port, J.  M.  JANSE  (Jahrh.  Wisa.  Bot.  iPringaheimI,  52  (1918),  No.  5,  pp.  60S- 
621,  figs.  2). — ^Discussing  data  and  conclusions  above  mentioned,  the  author 
suggests  the  possible  efficacy,  in  this  connection,  of  a  liydrolytic  ferment  in  the 
cell  protoplasm;  of  ready  reversibility  in  reactions  (hydrolytic  processes  in 
some  cases  requiring  but  little  energy  for  their  accomplishment  or  reversal) ; 
of  drculatlon  in  cell  contents,  bringing  any  given  portion  alternately  to  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  cdl ;  of  synchronism  between  reversal  of  reaction  and  circula- 
tion period;  and  of  the  above  ferment  as  controlling  the  direction  and  extent 
of  the  reaction  even  in  the  presence  of  considerable  opposing  forces. 

Osmotic  pressure  of  some  epiphytes  and  parasites,  G.  Senn  {VerhandL 
Naturf.  QeaeU.  Baael,  24  {1913),  pp.  179-183).— This  is  a  study  of  the  osmotic 
pressure  of  the  cell  sap  of  some  parasites  and  epiphytes  and  of  other  plants 
from  the  same  localities.  The  results,  as  tabulated,  tend  to  show  that  parasites 
possess  a  higher  osmotic  pressure  than  their  correi^>onding  host  plants,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  certain  succulent  species  of  both  classea 

The  exudation  of  ice  from  stems  of  plants,  W.  W.  Ck>BLEin:z  {Mo.  Weather 
Rev.,  42  {1914),  ^0.  8,  pp.  490-499,  pis.  5,  flga.  7).— In  this  paper  the  author 
describes  the  formation  of  ice  fringes  upon  the  dittany  {Cunila  mariana). 
The  data  given  are  based  upon  experiments  and  observations  in  the  field  and 
laboratory,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  ice  formation  is  not  a  function  of 
the  surface  condition  of  the  stem.  The  Ice  was  found  to  be  formed  on  stems 
without  roots,  and  consequently  it  can  not  be  considered  as  a  result  of  hydro- 
static pressure  exerted  by  the  roots.  The  ice  fringe  was  found  to  be  a  com- 
posite of  a  number  of  very  thin  ribbons,  the  composition  of  which  is  described. 
It  is  considered  that  moisture  is  brought  to  the  surface  by  capillary  action, 
and  wh«i  the  rate  of  supply  to  the  surface  is  more  rapid  than  the  loss  by 
evaporation,  ice  is  formed  if  the  air  is  at  a  sufficiently  low  temperature 

Kethod  of  determining  the  life  duration  of  seeds,  W.  Cbockeb  and  J.  F. 
Gboves  (Aha.  in  Bcience,  n.  aer.,  40  {1914) *  No.  1039,  pp.  775,  776). — ^The  authors 
briefly  outline  various  theories  regarding  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  vitality  in 
seeds  and  give  a  preliminary  account  of  investigations  to  test  the  hypothesis 
that  the  loss  of  vitality  is  due  to  a  slow  coagulation  of  cell  proteins  of  the 
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embryo.  This  was  tested  by  making  a  study  of  the  life  duration  of  seeds  at  two 
high  temperatures,  and  using  these  values  to  express  the  r^atlon  between  time 
and  temperature  for  the  coagulation  of  protein  formation  to  determine  the  life 
duration  at  any  desired  temperature. 

Plant  autographs  and  their  revelations,  J.  C.  Boss  (Nature  ILondonl,  93 
{19 W,  No.  2SS4,  pp.  54^^50,  figs.  10;  noted  in  Agr.  News  IBarbaOos],  IS 
U9U),  No.  S22,  p.  279).— This  is  a  condensed  account  of  the  author's  recent 
inyestigatlons  (B.  8.  R.,  30,  p.  429). 

Results  of  12  methods  employed  are  claimed  to  agree  in  showing  that  the 
nervous  impulse  in  plants  is  fundamentally  identical  in  character  with  that  in 
animala  Its  velocity  of  transmission  in  plants  tested  was  less  than  in  those 
of  the  higher,  but  greater  than  in  those  of  the  lower,  animals,  being  affected 
by  conditions  in  both  cases. 

The  rate  of  plant  growth  and  its  variations  under  the  action  of  food  materials 
and  difTerent  forms  of  stimulation  can  be  recorded  very  quickly,  it  is  claimed, 
by  the  crescograph,  an  instrument  devised  by  the  author,  which  ofTers  a  d^icate 
means  of  testing  the  effects  of  foods,  stimuli,  etc.,  in  agricultural  experi- 
mentation. 

A  comparison  of  the  responses  of  sessile  and  motile  plants  and  animals, 
V.  B.  Shelford  (Amer.  Nat.,  48  {19U),  No.  575,  pp.  641-474).— On  account  of 
the  increased  attention  the  biologists  are  giving  to  responses  to  stimuli,  the 
author  presents  an  analysis  of  the  kinds  or  aspects  of  response,  the  kinds  of 
response  that  are  comparable,  and  the  bearing  of  response  phenomaia  on 
biological  theory  and  controversy. 

The  paper  alms  to  show  that  the  numerous  kinds  of  response  are  reducible 
to  a  few  simple  types  common  to  both  plants  and  animals  and  that  the  failure 
to  consider  all  types  has  been  responsible  for  confusion  and  various  one-sided 
theories 

I    A  bibliography  is  appended. 

^  Thermotropism  of  roots,  Sophia  Eceebsoit  (Bot  Oaz.,  58  (1914) f  No.  S,  pp. 
254-263,  jigs.  6). — ^An  investigation  of  seedlings  of  Raphamis  sathms  and  Pisum 
sativum,  whose  roots  were  exposed  to  unilateral  warming,  and  a  study  of 
permeability  of  roots  of  these  plants  are  said  to  show  that  thermotroplc  curva- 
tures of  roots  and  permeability  of  their  cells  to  solutes  both  vary  with  species 
and  with  temperatures  employed.  It  is  also  stated  that  the  greater  permeability 
is  on  the  concave  side  of  the  root,  changing  with  the  thermotroplc  reaction, 
these  two  showing  an  exact  parallel,  and  turgor  change  due  to  permeability 
accounting  for  the  curvature.  Heat  also  acts  here  not  as  a  stimulus,  but  by 
affecting  permeability  as  a  direct  factor  producing  curvature.  The  gmeral 
conclusion  is  reached  that  thermotropism  is  not  a  tropism  but  a  turgor  move- 
ment 

On  the  nutritive  conditions  determining  the  growth  of  certain  fresh- 
water and  soil  protista,  H.  G.  Thornton  and  G.  Smith  (Proc.  Roy.  8oc. 
ILondonh  8er.  B,  88  (1914),  No.  B  601,  pp.  151-^165,  pi.  i,  figs.  2).— This  is  a 
preliminary  study  of  the  determining  causes  of  changes  noted  in  the  successive 
but  usually  irregular  developmental  phases  of  certain  organisms 

A  study  of  the  cultures  of  soil  flagellates  is  said  to  show  that,  as  compared 
with  Buglena,  they  are  able  to  live  in  cultures  to  which  organic  compounds  of 
varying  natures  have  been  added,  this  comparative  impartiality  being  the 
result  of  the  holozolc  mode  of  nutrition,  and  the  development  of  the  flagellates 
being  dependent  on  the  bacterial  growth.  It  is  said  also  that  the  presence  of 
Miqu^  salts  in  the  solution  is  necessary  for  the  growth  of  the  soil  flagellates 
and  for  the  proper  development  of  the  different  types  of  bacteria  upon  which 
they  feed. 
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Thotodiamical  ttndiaB  on  the  Msimilation  of  nltrltw  and  nitratM,  O. 
BATmiaoH  and  R  Matkb  {HoppeSeyler's  Ztsohr,  Ph^tioL  Ohem.,  89  (1914) f 
No,  S,  pp.  ns-$rf;  ab4.  in  Jour.  Ohem.  8oo.  [London],  106  (1914),  No.  617,  I, 
f.  S6S). — ^The  anthora  daim  to  have  shown  that  under  suitable  illumination 
both  nitrates  and  nitrites  give  off  oxygen,  this  result  being  dne  mainly  to  the 
nltraylolet  rays.  In  solati<His  of  potassinm  nitrite  in  alcohol  or  aldehyde  the 
eorreqK>nding  hydroxamic  adds  are  produced.  On  prolonged  illumination 
amino-oompounds,  and  probably  nitrogenous  cydo^xNupounds,  are  formed  after 
the  disappearance  of  the  nitrite  and  the  hydroxamic  acid.  This  is  said  to  be 
the  first  instance  of  the  convorsion  of  nitrites  and  nitrates  into  organic  nitro- 
gen compounds  by  the  action  of  light  It  is  thought  probable  that  in  plants  the 
same  process  may  take  place  since  here  the  factors  nitrates,  formaldehyde,  and 
llg^t  are  present 

An  extensire  bibliography  is  appoided. 

The  influence  of  salt  on  plants,  A.  J.  Bwabt  (Jour.  Dept.  Agr.  Victoria, 
in  {1914),  No.  7,  pp.  .(2IM^)-— Experiments  were  carried  out  in  1912  and  1913 
primarily  to  determine  t^^e  after-effect  of  a  salt  dressing  and  how  long  the 
effiect  lasta    Figures  are  giTen  for  eight  common  crops. 

A  Tery  heavy  salt  dressing  retarded  gennination,  the  seeds  in  some  cases  rot- 
ting In  the  SOIL  The  injurious  action  of  salt  where  it  axv>eared  is  said  to  have 
been  due  mainly  to  osmotic  influence,  the  seedlings  usually  growing  vigorously 
after  heavy  rains  began. 

The  second  year  insuflident  salt  remained  to  injure  the  crops  directly,  and 
a  dedded  increase  occurred  in  most  of  the  crops  tested.  The  stimulating  action 
of  a  moderate  dressing  of  salt  is  said  to  be  due  partly  to  its  solvent  action  on 
the  mineral  constituents  of  the  soil,  possibly  In  part  because  the  absorbed  salt 
acts  as  an  oxidase  s^Mitizer  or  catalytic  agent  in  plant  metabolism.  The 
injurious  effect  of  a  dressing  of  64  cwt  of  salt  per  acre  was  still  perceptible 
the  second  year  after  a  rainfall  of  86  in.  with  some  crops  noted,  but  a  degree 
of  benefit  was  apparent  in  about  as  many  others.  One  plat  treated  with  64 
cwt  of  salt  and  giving  a  high  yidd  of  beets  in  the  first  year  gave  a  light 
crop  of  rape  the  last  year.  It  is  thought  that  salt  may  Increase  the  yidd  at 
the  expense  of  food  materials  in  the  soil,  which  thereby  tend  to  be  exhausted 
by  the  increase  of  solubility  of  such  constituents. 

The  measurement  of  antagonism,  W.  J.  V.  Ostxbhout  (Boi.  Oaz.,  58  (1914), 
No.  3,  pp.  t7t-276,  figs.  5). — ^Methods  are  suggested  for  the  graphical  expression 
of  antagonism  in  mixtures  of  three  or  more  components  in  the  nutritive  medium. 

FIELD  CBOFS. 

The  work  of  the  Scottsblufl  reclamation  project  experiment  farm  in  1013, 
F.  Knobb  (TJ.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Plant  Indus.,  Work  Scottahluff  Empt.  Farm, 
1913,  pp.  1-18,  figs.  4). — In  this  paper  the  progress  of  the  work  with  irrigated 
crops  in  1913  at  the  Scottsbluff  experiment  farm  near  Mitchdl^  Nebr.,  is  briefiy 
discussed.    The  weather  and  crop  conditions  for  the  year  are  given. 

The  crops  used  in  the  rotation  experiments  include  alfalfa,  beets,  com,  flax, 
oats,  potatoes,  and  spring  and  winter  wheat&  These  are  arranged  in  22  dif- 
fer^it  rotations.  It  is  noted  that  "in  every  case  where  the  crops  followed 
alfalfa  the  highest  average  yields  were  obtained.  Indicating  very  strongly  that 
the  alfalfo  had  a  benefidal  effect  on  the  succeeding  crops.  Manure  on  oats 
stubble  greatly  increased  the  yields  of  beets  and  potatoes  the  following  year. 
The  yidds  of  the  crops  following  beets  and  potatoes  were  very  good,  almost  as 
good  as  those  obtained  with  crops  following  alftdfa  or  grown  on  manured  oat 
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land.  Crops  following  corn  were  rather  poor.  This  was  particolarly  noticeable 
in  the  case  of  oats.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  effect  of  a  previons  crop  on  yi^d 
was  in  the  case  of  oats  following  com,  beets,  and  potatoes^  req;>ectiy^.  Ttieae 
plats  were  not  idowed,  but  were  disked  in  the  spring,  seeded  the  same  day»  and 
received  the  same  treatment  thron^ont  the  remainder  of  the  season  am  the 
other  oat  plats,  but  the  yield  of  oats  following  com  was  96.2  bn.  per  acre  less 
than  that  foUowing  potatoes  and  34.5  bn.  per  acre  lees  tlian  that  fbUowing 
beets.  As  the  stands  and  the  treatment  of  these  plats  after  planting  were  prac- 
tically the  same,  the  differaices  in  yield  appear  to  be  due  to  the  prerioos  cr<^;Ni 
and  their  cultural  treatment  Oats  following  fall-plowed  flax,  oats,  and  wheat, 
respectively,  were  fairly  good.  Wheat  following  oats  was  poor.  The  yl^ds 
from  continuous  cropping  were,  in  most  cases,  low.** 

In  one  rotation  the  alfalfa  was  pastured  ofT  with  hog&  "  Daring  the  whole 
season  the  hogs  produced  from  the  one-fourth  acre  alfalfa  pasture  and  41.3  bu. 
of  com  a  total  of  968  lbs.  of  pork.  Figuring  this  grain  at  7^  cts.  a  pound  and 
the  cost  of  the  com  fed  at  00  eta  a  bushel,  the  local  market  prices  at  tlie  time 
the  exp^lment  closed  in  1013,  the  hogs  returned  an  equivalent  of  $48.24  for  the 
one-fourth  acre  of  alfalfa  pasture.  .  .  .  Bleven  similar  plats  of  alfUf^  were  cat 
for  hay  and  yielded  an  average  of  5.46  tons  per  acre.  Assuming  that  the  yield 
from  the  pastured  plat  would  have  be^i  the  same  as  that  from  the  11  siniilar 
plats,  the  first  lot  of  hogs  paid  an  equivalent  of  $37.71  par  ton  for  the  iirst 
cutting  and  the  second  lot  paid  $35.33  per  ton  for  the  second  and  third  cuttings* 
or  an  average  for  the  season  of  $36.13  per  ton  for  alfalfa  hay.  To  this  must 
also  be  added  the  value  of  the  manure  left  on  the  land.** 

In  another  rotation  the  com  crop  was  pastured  off  with  hogs.  **  The  hogs 
were  on  the  com  plat  28  days.  When  they  were  taken  off  they  weii^ed  800 
lbs.,  having  gained  253  lbs.  from  the  one-fourth-acre  com  plat,  or  1,012  lbs.  of 
pork  per  acre.  This,  at  7.5  eta  a  pound,  is  equivalent  to  $75.80  per  acre.  The 
daily  gain  was  1.3  per  c^t  A  similar  com  plat  in  the  rotations  yielded  at  the 
rate  of  82.6  bu.  of  com  per  acre.  .  .  .  Assuming  that  the  yi^ds  from  these 
two  com  plats  were  the  same,  the  hogs  paid  an  equivalent  of  93  eta  a  bushel 
for  the  com  in  the  field.  Figuring  com  at  60  eta  a  bushel  and  allowing  $10 
per  acre  for  alfialfti  pasture,  each  pound  of  pork  put  on  the  hogs  in  the  differeat 
lots  cost  as  foUows :  The  first  lot  on  alfalfa,  3.1  eta ;  second  lot  on  alfalfa,  2Ji 
eta ;  and  the  lot  on  com,  4.9  eta*' 

Data  give  yields  in  variety  tests  of  cereals  for  1911, 1912,  and  1918,  comprising 
seven  varieties  of  spring  wheat,  ranging  from  31.9  to  37.6  bu.  per  acre,  seven 
varieties  of  winter  wheat  ranging  from  30.6  to  34.8  bu.,  three  varieties  of  rye 
ranging  from  25  to  27.3  bu.,  16  varieties  of  barley  ranging  from  18.4  to  68.9 
bu.,  and  seven  varieties  of  oats  with  yields  ranging  from  68.5  to  78JS  bu.  per  acre 

In  1913  14  varieties  and  crosses  of  com  gave  an  average  yield  of  dSZ  bu.* 
with  a  maximum  yield  of  43  bu.  produced  by  the  Blue  Squaw  variety.  It  is 
noted  that  the  season  in  weetem  Nebraska  seems  to  be  too  short  to  mature 
grain  sorghuma  A  comparison  of  stock  beets  with  sugar  beets  gave  an  average 
yield  of  35.5  tons  per  acre  for  three  varieties,  while  sugar  beets  yielded  18  tons^ 
indicating  the  desirability  of  growing  stock  beets  rather  than  sugar  beets  for 
feeding  purposes.  The  growth  and  yield  of  fi^d  peas  in  a  test  of  six  varieties 
for  three  years  "  do  not  warrant  the  growing  of  this  crop  under  irrigation  in 
westem  Nebraska.**  It  seems  that  the  cowpeas  and  spring  varieties  of  vetch 
are  of  doubtful  value  for  westem  Nebraska,  while  hairy  vetch  made  good 
growth  and  survived  the  winter. 

Preliminary  experiments  with  pasture  grass  In  irrigation  were  begun  in  1913» 
involving  tall  oat  grass,  Italian  rye  grass,  smooth  brome  grass»  timothy,  redtop, 
blue  grass,  wheat  grass,  orchard  grass,  meadow  fescue,  tall  fescue,  perennial  rye 
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red  clover,  alslke  doyer,  and  white  clOTer.    It  is  noted  that  all  of  the 
made  good  growth  during  the  snnmier  ezc^  wheat  grass,  redtop,  tim- 
otby,  blue  grass,  and  orchard  grass. 

Fall  irrigation  experiments  with  wheat,  barley,  oats,  com,  potatoes,  and  sugar 
beets  showed  an  average  increase  in  yield  of  all  the  crops  in  favor  of  isll  (Sep- 
tember) irrigation  amounting  to  16  per  cent  The  increase  with  potatoes,  how- 
ever, se^DS  to  be  insignificant,  only  2  per  cent,  while  with  the  other  crops  the 
increase  was  firom  15  to  23  per  cent 

Sugar  beets  cultivated  to  a  depth  of  8  in.  throu^out  the  seas<m  yielded  an 
average  of  163  tons  for  two  years;  a  first  cultivation  to  8  in.,  subsequent  culti- 
vations shallow,  and  knife  attachments  on  the  cultivator,  18.3  tons ;  and  shallow 
cultivation  throughout  the  season  19.1  tons  per  acre. 

Bxperiments  in  plowing  4,  8,  12,  16,  and  20  in.  deep  for  sugar  beets  showed 
tbat  "while  the  results  were  not  consistent,  the  highest  yield  was  obtained 
from  shallow  plowing.  The  effect  of  varying  the  depth  of  plowing  probably 
would  differ  on  different  soils.  The  soil  at  the  experiment  farm  is  a  light  sandy 
loam  and  probably  does  not  require  as  deep  plowing  as  heavier  soils.*' 

In  an  experiment  regarding  distance  of  planting  sugar  beets  "rows  were 
planted  20,  24,  and  28  in.  apart,  and  in  each  of  these  plantings  the  beets  were 
thinned  to  6,  9,  12,  15,  and  18  in.  in  the  row.  The  results  so  far  obtained  in 
this  test  have  been  very  inconsistent,  but  in  general  the  closer  spaced  plats  have 
produced  the  highest  yields.*' 

In  r^ard  to  potatoes  **  11  standard  varieties  of  potatoes  were  tested  in  1913, 
together  with  21  seedling  stocka  These  were  tested  in  single  plats  on  land 
whidi  grew  alfklfa  in  1912.  The  highest  yield  with  the  named  varieties  was 
produced  by  the  Pearl,  which  yielded  814.9  bu.  per  acre.  The  Eureka  was  sec- 
ond, with  a  yield  of  247.9  bu.  per  acre.  One  of  the  seedlings,  not  yet  named, 
gave  the  highest  total  yield  in  19[L8.  It  produced  870  bu.  per  acre.*'  It  is  noted 
that  with  potatoes  as  with  sugar  beets  summer  rains  interfered  with  irrigation 
plans  and  no  consistent  results  were  secured. 

The  tillage  work  consisted  in  deep  and  shallow  ditching  preparatory  to  irri- 
gation. ''The  average  yield  in  1912  and  1918  for  shallow  ditching  was  197.4 
bu.  per  acre,  as  compared  with  173.9  bu.  per  acre  for  deep  ditching.'* 

The  work  of  the  Yuma  reclamation  project  experiment  farm  in  1013, 
B.  B.  BiAiB  (17.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Plant  Indus,,  Work  Yuma  Ewpt,  Farm, 
1919,  pp.  1-11,  figs,  4), — This  briefly  outlines  the  work  of  the  experiment  farm 
located  near  Yuma,  Ariz.,  as  carried  on  Jointly  by  several  offices  of  the  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry,  and  conthiues  previous  studies  (B.  S.  R.,  229,  p.  330).  Cli- 
matic and  crop  conditions  of  the  project  are  briefly  discussed. 

In  experimenting  for  a  suitable  green  manure  alfalfa  was  found  to  be  the 
most  satisfactory  crop,  although  for  a  quick  summer  crop  to  turn  under  cow- 
peas  seem  to  have  given  good  resulta  In  the  production  of  alfalfa  it  is  noted 
that  in  cases  where  the  crop  began  to  tail  after  three  or  four  years,  the  subsoil 
proved  to  be  unfavorable  and  prevented  the  taproot  dev^opment  and  induced 
surface  root  system  which  did  not  prove  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  crop. 
By  plowing  under  the  crop  every  two  or  three  years  and  Introducing  a  culti- 
vated crop  for  a  season,  it  is  suggested  that  the  soil  would  again  be  in  condition 
to  produce  a  maximum  yield  of  alfalfa,  for  alfalfa  seed  is  the  chief  money  crop 
of  this  project    Cotton  is  suggested  as  being  most  suitable  for  this  rotation. 

In  regard  to  the  production  of  cotton  on  the  alkali  soils  it  is  noted  that  **  sev- 
eral signiflcant  observations  were  made  upon  the  production  of  cotton  from 
soil  containing  high  percentages  of  alkali  salts,  chiefly  sulphates  and  chlorids. 
Cotton  was  grown  well  on  certain  flelds  where  other  crops  had  previously  been 
killed  by  the  presence  of  excessive  amounts  of  these  salts.    In  one  case  where 
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determinations  were  made  of  the  salt  content  It  was  found  that  cotton  grew 
on  a  fl^d  containing  more  alkali  in  the  surface  three  feet  of  soil  than  the 
adjacoit  field  In  which  alfalfa  seed  had  failed  to  grow.  Bxperiments  in  volun- 
teering cotton  have  been  continued.  A  idat  of  Egyptian  cotton  was  volnn^ 
teered  through  the  past  winter  to  a  stand  of  91  per  cent  Different  planting 
methods  have  be&x  practiced  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  volunteering  for  the  fol- 
lowing season." 

Of  seven  varieties  of  grain  sorghum  tested  in  1918  feterita  gave  the  highest 
yield,  73  bu.  per  acre,  followed  by  Dwarf  mllo  maize  with  41  bu.  For  forage 
or  silage  Bed  Kafir  com  Is  noted  as  being  superior. 

Brief  notes  upon  the  successful  trials  of  broom  com  and  hemp  are  gXyea. 
Tunis  grass  produced  the  best  hay  yield  when  planted  in  3-ft  rows  and  culti- 
vated, while  Sudan  grass  produced  best  when  seeded  broadcast  as  against  8-ft. 
row  plantings.  The  former  yielded  at  the  rate  of  4.2  tons  per  acre  in  three 
cuttings,  and  the  latter  8  tons. 

In  experiments  in  regard  to  the  water  requirements  of  differ^it  crops  it 
was  observed  that  almost  twice  as  much  was  used  on  li^^t  soils  as  on  a  medinm 
soil  by  alfalfa,  cotton,  grain,  sorghums,  broom  com,  hemp,  and  cowpeas  for 
green  manure. 

[Field  crops  work  at  the  Texas  Station],  1013,  B.  Toungblood  (Teaas  8ia, 
Rpt.  191S,  pp.  i8-H87,  28-^0,  31-S5,  85^5,  60-72),— These  pages  contain  reports 
of  the  work  for  the  year  1913  at  the  various  substations  of  the  State  and 
include  brief  cultural  notes  with  com,  cowpeas,  sorghum,  oats,  rape,  wheat, 
thousand-headed  kale,  rice,  Chinese  bean,  Yokohama  bean,  beggar  weed, 
kulthl  bean,  moth  bean,  tepary  bean,  Sudan  grass,  teosinte,  Doliohoa  lahldbf 
Japanese  cane,  guar,  befri,  Cicer  arietinum,  Medicago  olHcularis,  jack  bean, 
Kafir  com,  mllo  maise,  and  peanuts,  variety  tests  with  vetches,  cotton,  wheat, 
com,  rice,  soy  beans,  cowpeas,  peanuts,  and  millet,  and  fertilizer  tests  with  cot- 
ton and  com. 

In  studying  the  effect  of  source  of  seell  com  it  was  found  that  for  the  three 
highest  yielding  varieties  Texas  seed  gave  17.12 ;  Virginia,  14.5 ;  Louisiana,  12.7 ; 
and  Georgia,  11J6  bu.  per  acre.  In  a  similar  test  with  cottons  Georgia  seed 
gave  971.6;  Texas,  925.6;  Tennessee,  612.8;  and  South  Carolina,  566  lb&  per 
acre. 

Experiments  in  crop  production  on  fallow  land  at  San  Antonio,  C  B. 
Lettexb  (U.  8,  Dept,  A4fr-  Bui,  151  {19 Wf  PP-  iO,  figs.  4).— From  experlm^ts 
conducted  in  1911,  1912,  and  1918  on  one-quarter  acre  plats  with  com,  cottdn, 
and  winter  oats,  the  author  concludes  that  "  the  yields  of  com  and  cotton  hare 
been  less  on  biennially  cropped  land  than  on  annually  cropped  land.  The  yields 
of  winter  oats  have  been  somewhat  larger  on  the  biennially  cropped  land. 

**  Soil-moisture  studies  made  in  connection  with  these  tests  do  not  show  any 
important  differences  in  the  amount  of  soil  moisture  present  in  fallowed  land 
and  in  continuously  cropped  land  at  planting  and  harvest  time  for  com  and 
cotton.  In  the  plats  used  for  oats  there  was  more  moisture  present  at  planting 
and  less  at  harvest  time  on  the  biennially  cropped  land  than  on  the  annually 
cropped  land.  In  other  words^  the  oats  grown  biennially  used  more  water  and 
made  less  vegetative  growth,  but  gave  larger  yields.  Observations  made  after 
heavy  rains  show  that  In  most  cases  the  proportion  of  run-off  from  heayy 
rains  was  greater  on  land  which  had  been  fallow  for  several  months  than  on 
land  which  had  been  fallow  for  a  comparatively  short  time.  The  ran-off  from 
an  oat  plat  was  less  than  from  any  of  the  fallow  plats. 

''Considering  both  crop  yields  and  cost  of  production,  the  results  of  these 
experimaits  indicate  that  biennial  cropping,  at  least  for  com,  cotton,  and 
oats,  is  not  to  be  recomm^ided  for  the  San  Antonio  region." 
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[Held  crop  experiments],  F.  Watts  {Imp.  Dept.  Agr.  West  Indies,  Rpts. 
Bot.  Sta.  [eto.]  Montsenrat,  191S-H,  pp.  S-9, 19-16,  pi.  i).— This  Includes  reports 
of  yarlety  tests  with  cotton  that  not  only  consider  yield  of  seed  cotton,  but 
length  of  staple,  percentage  of  lint,  strength,  fineness,  good  fiber  per  CO  seeds, 
weak  fiber  per  60  seeds,  short  fiber  per  50  seeds,  weight  of  200  seeds,  and 
weight  of  lint;  manurlal  tests  with  cotton  that  show  a  depressed  yield  with 
the  application  of  any  kind  of  conunerclal  fertiliser  over  untreated  areas; 
fidd  tests  with  hybrid  cotton,  and  variety  tests  of  sweet  potatoes  and  peanuts. 
[Field  crop  experiments],  D.  W.  Scotland  {Ann.  Rpt.  Agr.  Dept.  Sierra 
Leone,  1912,  pp.  5-i4).— This  reports  results  of  field  trials  at  the  experimental 
itatlon  at  Jala,  Mano,  with  rice,  peanuts,  ginger,  yams,  tow6  beans,  hondrol 
beans,  kroo  beans,  black  gram,  pigeon  pea,  Bengal  gram,  lablab  {DoHchos  lath 
lab),  soy  beans,  mllo  maize,  Guinea  com,  bulrush  millet,  ragi  {Eleusine  cora- 
oana),  korra  {Setaria  italica),  castor  bean,  cotton,  millet,  and  b^ml  seed 
{Sesamum  indicum). 

In  rice  experiments  it  Is  shown  that  11  bu.  of  seed  gave  larger  yields^  80^2  bu. 
per  acre,  than  either  a  larger  or  smaller  quantity.  With  the  native  method  of 
sowing  millet  and  benni  seed  with  the  rice  (i  bu.  per  acre),  the  average  yield 
was  las  bn.  of  rice,  177  lbs.  of  millet,  and  24  lbs.  of  benni  seed  per  acre.  Rice 
that  was  kept  weeded  averaged  26  bu.  p^  acre  and  that  left  uncultivated 
yielded  11  bu.  per  acre. 

AgTicnltnre  in  the  Tropics,  J.  C.  Wnxis  {Oamhridge,  England,  19 H,  2. 
rev.  ed.,  pp.  XVI'\-22S,  pis.  tj).— This  is  a  second  edition  with  slight  changes  of 
the  book  previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  631). 

Vatoral  revegetation  of  rangre  lands  based  upon  grrowth  requirements 
and  life  history  of  the  vegetation,  A.  W.  Sampson  ( U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Jour. 
Affr.  Research,  S  {1914),  No.  2,  pp.  9S-14S,  pU.  12,  figs.  6).— This  article  gives 
the  results  of  an  investigation  to  determine  a  ssrstem  of  gracing  that  would 
overcome  the  deteriorating  effect  of  premature  grazing  and  overstocking,  as 
well  as  of  trampling,  in  the  extensive  ranges  of  the  western  United  Statea 

As  the  result  of  a  careful  and  scientific  study  of  the  vegetation  making  up 
the  forage,  and  of  the  natural  factors  upon  which  depends  the  success  or  fail- 
ue  of  this  crop  and  its  perpetuation,  a  grazing  system  Involving  a  combination 
of  deferred  and  rotation  grazing  has  been  developed  which  is  now  being  applied 
with  minor  variations  to  range  lands  throughout  the  National  Forests. 

Included  in  the  notes  on  character  and  distribution  of  the  vegetation  on  these 
nnges^  aside  from  timber,  is  a  list  of  46  plants  which,  it  is  stated,  comprise 
about  90  per  cent  of  the  range  forage. 

The  summary  of  the  findings  of  this  investigation,  which  began  in  1907  in 
the  Wallowa  Mountains  of  northeastern  Oregon  and  was  undertaken  by  the 
Forest  Service  and  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  this  Department,  is  as  follows : 
**  Normally  the  spring  growth  of  forage  plants  begins  in  the  Hudsonlan  zone 
about  June  25.  For  each  1,000  ft  decrease  in  elevation  this  period  comes  ap- 
proximately seven  days  earlier.  In  the  Wallovm  Mountains  the  fiower  stalks 
are  produced  approximately  between  July  15  and  August  10,  while  the  seed 
matures  between  August  15  and  September  1.  Even  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions  the  viability  of  the  seed  on  summer  ranges  is  relatively  low.  Be- 
nwval  of  the  herbage  year  after  year  during  the  early  part  of  the  growing 
season  weakens  the  plants,  delays  the  resumption  of  growth,  advances  the  time 
of  maturity,  and  decreases  the  seed  production  and  the  fertility  of  the  seed. 
Grazing  after  seed  maturity  in  no  way  Interferes  with  fiower-stalk  production. 
As  much  fertile  seed  is  produced  as  where  the  vegetation  is  protected  from 
gmzhig  during  the  whole  of  the  year. 
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''  Germination  of  the  seed  and  eatablislunent  of  seedlings  depend  largely  npon 
the  thoroughness  with  which  the  seed  is  planted.  In  the  case  of  practically  all 
perennial  forage  species  the  soil  most  be  stirred  after  the  seed  is  dropped  if 
there  is  to  be  permanent  r^rodoction.  Bren  after  a  fertile  seed  crop  has  been 
planted  there  is  a  relatively  heavy  loss  of  seedlings  as  a  resnlt  of  soil  heaving: 
After  the  first  season,  however,  the  loss  due  to  climatic  conditions  is  negligible. 
When  three  years  old,  perennial  plants  usually  produce  fiower  stalks  and  mature 
fertile  seed. 

"Under  the  practice  of  yearlong  or  season-long  grazing  both  the  growth  of 
the  plants  and  seed  production  are  seriously  interfered  with.  A  range  so  used, 
when  stocked  to  its  full  capacity,  finally  becomes  denuded.  Yearlong  protection 
of  the  range  favors  plant  growth  and  seed  production,  but  does  not  insure  the 
planting  of  the  seed.  Moreover,  it  is  impracticable,  because  of  the  ^tire  loss 
of  the  forage  crop  and  the  fire  danger  resulting  from  the  accumulation  of  in- 
flammable material.  Deferred  grasing  insures  the  {^anting  of  the  seed  crop  and 
the  permanent  establishment  of  seeding  plants  without  sacrificing  the  season's 
forage  or  establishing  a  fire  hazard.  Deferred  grazing  can  be  applied  wherever 
the  vegetation  remains  palatable  after  seed  maturity  and  produces  a  seed  crop, 
provided  ample  water  facilities  for  stock  exist  or  may  be  developed. 

"  The  proportion  of  the  range  which  should  be  set  aside  for  deferred  gracing 
is  determined  by  the  time  of  year  the  seed  maturea  In  the  Wallowa  Mountains 
one-fifth  of  the  summer  grazing  season  remains  after  the  seed  has  ripened*  and 
hence  one-fifth  of  each  range  allotment  may  be  grazed  after  that  date.  The 
distribution  of  water  and  the  extent  of  overgrazing  will  chiefiy  determine  the 
area  upon  which  grazing  should  be  first  deferred.  After  the  first  area  selected 
has  been  revegetated  it  may  be  grazed  at  the  usual  time  and  another  area  set 
aside  for  deferred  grazing.  This  plan  of  rotation  from  one  area  to  anoth^ 
should  be  continued,  even  after  the  entire  range  has  been  revegetated,  in  order 
to  maintain  the  vigor  of  the  forage  plants  and  to  allow  the  production  of  an 
occasional  seed  crop.** 

Inflaence  of  potassic  fertilizer  on  legumes,  O.  BABONmn  (OolHvatore,  60 
{19H),  ffo.  29,  pp.  ^^i^-M4).— This  paper  presets  the  results  of  experiments 
which  show  the  advantage  of  the  use  of  potassium  in  increased  yields  and 
quality  of  red  clover  forage  and  seed,  and  also  the  increased  yield  of  wheat 
following  clover  that  had  been  so  fertilized. 

Practical  com  coltore,  W.  T.  and  R.  M.  Ainswobth  (Mason  City,  IU„  1914, 
pp.  166,  pi.  i,  fig$.  40).— This  book  is  divided  in  three  parta  Part  1,  on  culture, 
discusses  the  preparation  of  the  seed  bed,  planting,  and  cultivation.  Part  2, 
on  building  up  the  land,  discusses  the  rotation  of  farm  crops,  leguminous  crops, 
stable  and  barnyard  manures,  and  phosphorus  and  limestone.  Part  3,  the  seed, 
includes  chapters  on  selecting  the  best  ears  for  seed,  the  "ear  to  the  row** 
breeding  plat,  drying  and  storing  seed  com,  preparing  seed  com  for  planting; 
find  insect  aiemies  and  plant  diseases.  An  ap];>endix  consists  of  letters  from 
30  practical  fanners  describing  their  methods  of  com  culture. 

Bei>ort  of  the  work  in  com  pollination,  IV,  M.  L.  Fishes  (Proc  Ind,  Acad. 
fifoi.,  1912,  p.  87).— This  article  gives  results  of  continued  work  with  the  Sweet- 
Reid  Yellow  Dent  cross  in  com  (E.  8.  R.,  30,  p.  635).  In  1912  the  character- 
istics of  the  two  types  of  this  cross  were  as  follows : 

''The  light-colored  type  had  large  ears,  white  in  color.  Upon  cooking  the 
flavor  was  found  to  be  excellent,  being  very  sweet  The  sweet  flavor  combined 
with  a  long  grain  makes  this  a  very  desirable  type.  The  cooking  test  showed 
it  to  be  superior  to  the  com  bought  on  the  market  in  West  Lafayette.  The 
yellow  type  had  a  medium-sized  ear,  creamy  white  in  color,  and  when  cooked 
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had  also  an  exceUent,  sweet  flavor.    Tbe  flavor  was  considered  not  quite  so 
good  as  tliat  of  the  light-colored  type. 

"At  maturity  the  Ught-colored  type  showed  itself  quite  true  to  type,  having 
whitlsti  kernels,  red  cobs,  and  large  size.  There  were  few  yellow  dent  kernels, 
probably  no  more  than  due  to  cross-pollination  from  adjoining  plata  The  yel- 
lowisli  type  had  smaller  ears,  mostly  white  cobs,  yellowish  kernels,  and  a 
larger  proportion  of  yellow  dent  kernels  than  the  other  type.  The  yellowish 
tjrpe  does  not  have  the  depth  of  kernel  that  the  whitish  type  possesses.'' 

Ckrtton,  P.  Watts  (Imp.  Dept.  Agr.  West  Indies,  Bpts,  Bot,  8ta,  [etc.] 
Montaerrat,  1911-12,  pp.  5-^).— This  gives  brief  notes  on  variety  tests  of  Im- 
inane»  Sakellaridis,  and  other  cottons,  and  hybrids. 

Bconomic  conditions  in  the  Sea  Island  cotton  industry,  W.  R.  Meadows 
{U.  S.  Dept  Agr.  Bui  146  (1914),  pp.  i8).— This  bulletin  gives  results  of 
Inquiries  to  determine  the  cause  for  the  low  price  of  Sea  Island  cotton  in  1913, 
and  discusses  Egyptian  competition,  causes  of  decreased  consumption,  and  con- 
ditions among  the  producers  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida.  It 
places  the  cause  of  depression  of  prices  on  underconsumption  brought  about  by 
il)  the  deadlock  of  1912-13  between  i^inners  and  growers;  (2)  the  competition 
of  the  Sakellaridis  variety;  (3)  the  deteriorated  quality  of  Sea  Island  cotton; 
and  (4)  change  in  styles  and  enforced  economy  of  production. 

ITotes  on  the  cotton  of  Cambodia,  M.  de  Flagoubt  (Bui.  6con.  IndocJUne, 
n.  ser.,  17  (1914) f  No.  107,  pp.  212-215) .—This  gives  results  of  studies  of  bolls 
of  three  varieties  of  cotton,  some  of  which  are  three-  and  some  four-celled.  The 
percentage  of  fiber  for  a  four-celled  variety  averaged  for  20  bolls  32.5  per  cent, 
and  for  two  varieties  with  three-celled  bolls  24.8  and  34.8  per  cent,  respectively. 
Tabulated  data  include  weight  of  boll  without  shell,  weight  of  fiber,  and  weight 
of  seed. 

Flax  from  the  East  Africa  Protectorate  (Bui.  Imp.  Inst.  [8o.  Kensincton], 
12  (1914),  No.  2,  pp.  211-213).— ThiB  article  gives  data  obtained  in  the  exami- 
nation of  samples  of  flax  grown  in  the  Highland  districts  of  the  East  Africa 
Protectorate.  The  flber  merchants  in  London,  who  valued  the  samples,  reported 
very  favorably  on  them,  regarding  them  as  superior  to  Russian  flaxes  and  more 
comparable  with  the  Belgian  kind& 

Oninea  com  (Jour.  Jamaica  Agr.  8oo.,  18  (1914),  No.  8,  pp.  344,  S45). — ^This 
article  records  the  excellent  showing  that  Guinea  com  (durra),  especially  the 
red  variety,  has  made  in  times  of  drought  in  Jamaica. 

Hemp,  H.  H.  Cousins  (Jour.  Jamaica  Agr,  Soc.,  18  (1914),  No.  8,  pp.  3S4r- 
SS€). — ^This  article  gives  a  history  of  the  introduction  and  cultivation  of  Agave 
fourcroides  and  A.  sisalana  in  Jamaica.  The  flrst  introduction  seems  to  have 
taken  place  about  1865  from  Yucatan. 

Better  methods  of  potato  production  for  Iowa,  L.  Gbeene  and  T.  J.  Manet 
{Iowa  Bia.  Bui.  149  (1914),  pp.  65-81,  figs.  5).— The  methods  here  reported  con- 
sisted of  spraying  experiments,  variety  tests,  selection  of  best  hills  as  a  means 
of  increasing  yield,  and  a  comimrison  of  different  planting  dates  as  they  influ- 
ence the  yield  of  the  main  or  late  crop  of  potatoes.  It  is  noted  that  "  in  1910 
six  sprayings  gave  an  increase  of  61.56  bu.  of  marketable  tubers  over  the  check ; 
hi  1911,  flve  sprayings  gave  an  increased  yield  of  36.94  bu.,  and  in  1912,  seven 
sprayings  increased  the  yield  33.6  bu."  The  estimated  cost  of  spraying  with 
Bordeaux  mixture  and  lead  arsenate  is  $1  per  acre. 

Bight  varieties  of  early  and  12  varieties  of  late  potatoes  are  described,  and 
results  of  yields  for  1910,  1911,  and  1912  are  given  that  show  Prosperity  rank- 
ing flrst  as  a  late  potato  and  Irish  Cobbler  as  an  early  variety,  with  yields  of 
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132.54  and  116.42  biL,  respectiyely.    Bural  New  Yorker  Is  noted  as  more  ez- 
tenaively  grown  throughoot  the  State  than  any  other  variety. 

The  following  statement  is  made  in  regard  to  the  results  of  selectliifir  the 
best  and  the  poorest  hills  under  test :  "  In  making  selections  those  hills  which 
had  an  average  number  of  well-formed,  mediom-sized  tubers  for  the  variety 
were  selected.  These  hills  could,  as  a  rule,  be  chosen  by  the  appearance  of  the 
vines,  though  this  was  not  always  true.  This  method  of  seed  selection  would 
prove  profitable  to  the  grower  if  he  could  set  aside  a  small  seed  plat  and  select 
his  next  year's  seed  from  It  The  results  are  striking  in  that  the  yield  was 
increased  50  bu.  by  taking  the  best  and  poorest  seed  only  one  year.  By  taking 
the  best  seed  from  each  of  these  lots  of  seed  the  strain  with  quality  behind  it 
still  outyielded  the  poorest  strain  [the  following  year]  by  nearly  50  bu." 

The  data  presented  in  regard  to  the  influence  of  planting  date  upon  yield 
indicate  that  the  soil  temperature  as  affected  by  weather  is  more  influential 
than  is  the  date.  The  inconclusive  results  obtained  from  a  three-year  experi- 
ment that  indicates  about  the  best  time  for  planting  has  been  that  following 
the  corn  planting,  or  from  May  10  to  May  25. 

The  effect  of  potato  scab  treatment  on  seed  vitality. — ^Better  methods  of 
potato  production  for  Iowa,  T.  J.  Manet  and  L.  Gbbnk  (Iowa  8ta.  Buls.  148 
and  149,  popular  ed.  (1914),  pp.  8).— This  is  a  popular  edition  of  Bulletins  148 
(abstracted  on  page  240)  and  149,  abstracted  above. 

Xenia  (P)  in  rice,  H.  O.  Jacobson  (Philippine  Affr.  Rev.  [BnglUh  Ed.h  7 
(1914),  ^0.  9,  p.  56i).— This  notes  the  appearance  of  two  pinkish  colored  ker- 
nels of  rice  appearing  in  a  head  of  variety  No.  73,  which  is  a  white  variety. 
*' These  two  kernels  were  planted  separately  and  crops  therefrom  matured. 
One  kernel  (a)  produced  white  kernels  only,  while  the  second  kernel  (&)  pro- 
duced nothing  but  red-cuticled  kernels.  Bach  lot  was  again  planted  separately 
and  the  (a)  lot  when  harvested  contained  6  per  cent  of  red-cutided  kernels. 
The  (5)  lot  produced  24  per  cent  of  white  kernels,  the  remainder  being  red. 
In  no  case  were  red  and  white  kernels  found  in  the  same  head,  of  course.  It 
is  plainly  evident  that  the  (h)  kernel  was  a  hybrid  produced  through  cross- 
fertilization  by  the  pollen  from  some  near-by  red-cuticled  variety." 

Head-to-the-row  test  with  rloe,  H.  O.  Jacobson  (Philippine  Agr.  Rev. 
[Enfflish  Ed.h  7  (1914),  N<k  9,  pp.  $46^51,  pU.  t).—TbiB  article  describes  a 
method  of  head-to-the-row  selection,  and  gives  some  results  that  show  great 
possibilities  in  rice  improvement  Observations  are  noted  as  being  taken  and 
recorded  on  27  variable  characteristics  of  individuals  within  each  variety  under 
trial,  that  of  yield  being  most  marked  and  important  The  yield  of  100  plants, 
the  progeny  of  single  heads,  was  at  the  rate  of  from  875  to  6,025  kg.  of  rough 
rice  per  hectare,  all  within  the  same  variety. 

The  transplanting  of  rice,  P.  and  O.  Obbqotti  (Qior.  Ri9ioolt.,  4  (1914), 
No.  20,  pp.  301S07,  flg$.  5).—This  article  gives  data  of  work  done  at  Valencia, 
Spain,  showing  the  advantage  secured  both  in  yield  and  in  actual  profits  by 
the  practice  of  transplanting  rice  in  the  Add. 

Drilling-fertilizer  experiments  with  sugar  beets  In  Hungary  in  1012,  J. 
QyXbfAb  (6sterr.  Ungar.  Ztschr.  Zuckerindus.  u.  LandAO.,  42  (1913),  No.  6,  pp- 
88S-893,  pi.  1). — ^The  results  given  show  larger  yields  where  the  fertilizer  is 
applied  in  drills  at  seeding  time  than  when  broadcasted,  in  some  cases  even 
when  only  one-half  the  amount  was  drilled  that  was  applied  broadcast 

Can  sodium,  wholly  or  partially,  replace  potassium  as  a  fertilizer  for 
sugar  beetsP  KattoEB  (Ztschr.  Ver,  Deut.  Zuckerindus.,  No.  703,  II  (1914),  pp. 
694-702).— ThiB  article  gives  the  results  of  a  pot  experiment  in  which  potash 
in  varying  quantities  was  given  and  sodium  was  supplied  in  quantities  to  equal 
the  deficiencies  in  potash  thaf  would  be  required  to  produce  a  maximum  yield 
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of  sosar  beets  in  the  pot&  The  tabulated  resnlts  of  the  harrests,  showing  green 
welghtfi,  SDgar  cont^it,  and  potash  content,  were  such  as  to  induce  the  author  to 
conclnde  that  sodium  can  not  physiologically  replace  potassium  in  cultivated 
plants,  particularly  the  sugar  beet,  but  that  its  presence  has  an  indirect  influoice 
such  as  to  allow  the  plants  to  utilize  more  readily  increased  quantities  of 
potassitim. 

Tlie  future  of  sugar  cane  and  the  sugar  industry  in  Mexico,  L.  Foubton 
(Bl  PorverUr  de  la  CaHa  de  Aeucar  y  de  la  Industria  Azucarera  en  Mewic6, 
Mexico,  19Hf  pp.  SI), — ^This  booklet  reviews  the  sugar  industry  of  Mexico  since 
1898,  and  discusses  the  manufacture  of  sugar  and  alcohol,  briefly  touching  upon 
the  production  of  sugar  cane. 

Sweet  clover,  V.  M.  Shoesmith  (MichigcM  8ia.  Giro.  2S  {19H),  pp.  151-156, 
figs.  4).-— This  circular  describes  cultural  methods  and  uses  of  sweet  clover  for 
Michigan  conditions. 

Experiment  in  the  selection  of  seeds,  C.  Gbhtin  (UtUv.  Nac.  La  Plata, 
Facult.  Agron.  y  Vet.,  1919,  pp.  6S-10,  pi.  1). — This  article  gives  results  in 
seed  selection  of  wheat  that  show  increased  yields  amounting  to  435.25  kg.  per 
hectare.  The  selection  was  based  upon  the  size,  weight,  specific  gravity,  and 
purity  of  the  seed. 

Thirteen  years  of  wheat  selection,  T.  B.  Htttoheson  (Amer.  Nat.,  48  {1914)* 
Ko.  572,  pp.  459-466,  figs.  9). — In  this  article  the  author  gives  results  of  pure 
line  selections  of  six  varieties  of  wheat  that  show  no  permanent  change  in 
point  of  yield,  height  of  plant,  and  length  of  upper  intemode,  in  13  years  of 
breeding  at  the  Minnesota  Station. 

The  physiologieal  selection  of  Tuscany  wheat,  F.  Bampazzo  {Atti  B.  Accad. 
Been.  Agr.  Georg,  Firenze,  5.  ser.,  10  (WIS),  No.  S,  pp.  259-272).— This  paper 
discusses  the  value  and  importance  of  improvement  in  wheat  in  general,  and 
gives  some  results  of  selection  which  show  that  there  is  a  correlation  between 
productiveness  and  the  disposition  of  the  splkelets  on  the  rachis,  and  that  a 
short,  thick  spike  corresponds  to  Increased  productiveness. 

Varieties  of  wheat  in  Semiretchinsk,  K.  F*laksbeboeb  (Trudy  BiUro  Prikl. 
Bot.  (Bui.  Angeto.  Bot.),  9  (1910),  No.  9,  pp.  62-165,  figs.  i2).— This  discusses 
wheat  foimd  In  northern  Turkestan  by  the  author,  and  describes  24  varieties. 

Further  observations  on  wheat,  K.  Flaksbebgeb  (Trt^y  B^ro  Prikl.  Bot. 
(Bui.  Angew.  Bot.),  7  (1914),  No.  8,  pp.  499-502,  pi.  1,  fig.  i).— Differences  dis- 
covered in  the  formation  of  the  ghmies  of  the  spring  wheat  (Tritioum  vulgare 
dlhidum  infiatum)  are  described  which  indicate  certain  forms  to  be  of  the 
winter  wheats.     (See  above.) 

Bulk  handling  of  wheat,  compiled  by  H.  V.  Jackson  (Dept.  Agr.  N.  8. 
Wales,  Farmers'  Buls.  19  (1908),  pp.  67,  figs.  29;  19,  2.  ed.  (1912),  pp.  71,  figs. 
16;  85  (1914),  pp.  i5).— These  bulletins  give  in  detail  methods  of  handling 
bulk  wheat  at  elevators,  silos,  and  public  warehouses,  and  the  grades  used,  in 
the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Great  Britain. 

Iowa  seed  analyses,  1010-1913,  L.  H.  Pammel  and  Chablotte  M.  King 
(Iowa  8ta.  Bui.  146  (1914),  pp.  419-440).— This  buUetln  gives  the  results  of 
purity  and  germination  tests  of  seed  for  the  years  1910-1913,  including  some 
germination  studies  of  clover,  alfalfa,  and  timothy.  It  is  noted  that  under  the 
state  seed  law  seed  conditions  have  become  much  better,  and  the  presence  of 
dodder,  Canada  thistle,  and  the  like  is  much  less  frequent  than  formerly. 

In  1910,  286  samples  of  commercial  seed  were  examined  and  in  1913,  1,058. 
In  1913  the  general  average  of  purity  is  noted  as  having  been  high  except  in  the 
case  of  sweet  clover,  which  had  an  average  of  only  74.2  per  cent  pure  for  35 
8ample&  A  total  of  465  tests  of  red  clover  samples  showed  96.72  per  cent 
parity.    A  total  of  168  tests  of  timothy  samples  showed  97.75  per  cent  purity. 
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The  average  purity  of  112  samples  of  alfalfa  seed  was  97^  per  cent  The 
average  gennination  of  the  principal  seeds  was  high. 

In  a  study  of  vitality  of  conunercial  seeds  it  was  found  that  "the  highest 
germination  of  alsike  clover,  three  years  old,  was  06  per  ceat,  the  lowest  70 
per  cent  The  highest  for  2-year-old  seed  was  92  per  cent,  the  lowest  ^  per 
cent  The  highest  for  1-year-old  seed  was  96  per  cent,  the  lowest  69  per  cent 
The  highest  for  3-year-old  seed  for  alfalfa  was  90  per  cent,  the  lowest  83  per 
c^it  For  2-year-old  seed  the  highest  was  92  per  cent,  the  lowest  75  per  cent 
For  1-year-old  seed  the  highest  was  98  per  cent,  the  lowest  62  per  cent  The 
highest  percentage  of  germination  for  3-year-old  red  clover  was  91  par  cent,  the 
lowest  54  per  cent  For  2-year-old  seed  the  highest  was  96  per  cent,  the  lowest 
66  per  cent  For  1-year-old  seed  the  highest  was  97  per  cent  the  lowest  66 
per  cent" 

A  study  of  the  vitality  of  the  hulled  and  unhulled  timothy  seeds  covering  a 
period  from  1909-1918,  inclusive,  shows  that  the  hulled  seeds  averaged  61.4  per 
cent  in  germination  power,  as  compared  with  90.7  per  cent  for  the  unhulled 
seeds. 

A  bibliography  of  42  titles  is  appended. 

A  manual  of  weeds,  Ada  E.  Gkobqla.  (New  York,  1914,  pp.  XI +599,  flgs. 
S87), — In  this  book  the  author  discusses  the  definition  of  a  weed,  and  also 
touches  briefly  upon  the  financial  loss  due  to  weeds,  the  dissemination  of  weeds, 
and  chemical  herbicides.  The  bulk  of  the  book  consists  of  a  descriptive  list 
and  means  of  control  of  weeds,  followed  by  a  list  of  plants  distinctly  poisonous 
or  mechanically  harmful  to  animal  life. 

]SOBTICULTnXE. 

The  development  of  gardening,  with  special  reference  to  conditions  in 
Dresden,  K.  Hopmann  (Die  EnPidckelung  der  Cf&rinerei  wUer  hesonderer 
Beruckaichtigung  der  VerhdItfUsse  in  Dresden,  Leipsic,  1919,  pp.  VIII+87, 
pU.  30). — In  this  paper  the  author  briefiy  reviews  the  history  of  gardening, 
and  discusses  in  detail  the  market  gardening  and  fioricultural  industries  in  the 
vicinity  of  Dresden,  with  q;)ecial  reference  to  their  economic  status  in  both  the 
agricultural  and  industrial  world. 

The  garden  at  home,  H.  H.  Thomas  {London,  New  York,  Toronto,  and  Mel- 
houme,  1912,  pp.  XII +276,  pis.  108). — ^A  popular  treatise  on  gardening,  dealing 
primarily  with  ornamental  gardening  but  containing  also  suggestions  relative 
to  the  home  fruit  and  vegetable  garden. 

[Beport  on  horticultoral  investigations  at  the  Yuma  Bxperiment  Farm, 
1013],  R.  E.  Blaib  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Plant  Indus.,  Work  Yuma  ExpU 
Farm,  19 IS,  pp.  11-18,  figs.  2).— A  brief  progress  report  on  cultural  and  variety 
tests  of  dates,  figs,  deciduous  fruits  and  nuts,  vegetables,  and  ornamentals  being 
conducted  at  the  farm. 

.In  the  work  with  dates  seedling  .plants  representative  of  nine  promising 
varieties  are  being  grown  in  experimental  orchards.  Despite  a  minimum  tern- 
perature  of  16''  F.  on  January  6,  1913,  it  was  found  that  66  per  cent  of  the 
seedling  plants  had  received  less  than  50  per  cent  of  leaf  injury.  The  remaining 
seedlings  were  alive  although  more  seriously  damaged.  The  Smyrna  Adriatic 
fig  hybrids  mentioned  in  a  previous  report  (B.  S.  B.,  29,  p.  338)  bore  their  first 
fruit  during  the  summer  of  1913.  Of  1,600  seedlings  In  all,  54  bore  and  matured 
fruits  of  good  quality,  but  owing  presumably  to  Injuries  received  during  the 
preceding  winter  1,219  trees  did  not  flower.  Observations  made  during  the  two 
winters  show  some  variation  in  frost  resistance  among  these  seedlings.     An 
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exteoslYe  variety  test  of  decidnons  fruits  and  nuts  has  been  established.  The 
pomegranate  has  been  found  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  local  soil  and  climate. 
The  best  of  the  named  varieties  thus  far  tested  are  ''Sweet  Fruited"  and 
-Wonderful." 

Notes  are  given  on  the  varieties  of  vegetables  which  have  produced  the  best 
results,  together  with  suggestions  as  to  cultural  methods  During  the  spring 
of  1913  a  number  of  ornamental  plants  were  set  out  for  testing.  Of  those 
already  growing  at  the  farm  the  ornamental  date  palm  (Phoeniig  canariensU) 
and  the  weeing  fan  palm  (Waahinfftonia  fUifera)  have  proved  very  desirable, 
both  as  specimen  trees  and  for  street  plantings. 

[Beport  of  the]  citrus  experiment  station,  H.  J.  Webbeb  (OaUfomia  8ta^ 
Rpt,  19 U,  pp.  60-61,  12).— K  progress  report  on  the  various  horticultural 
projects  b^ng  conducted  at  the  citrus  substation. 

Some  data  are  glvmi  on  fertilizer  experiments  with  oranges  and  lemona 
'Tbe  results  thus  far  indicate  the  importance  of  nitrogen  fertilization  and  the 
desirability  of  using  nitrogen  from  organic  sources  rather  than  from  such 
chemicals  as  nitrate  of  soda.  Among  the  green  manure  crops  which  are  being 
tested  with  special  reference  to  their  use  in  citrus  orchards  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia, purple  vetch  and  melilotus  clover  are  esqpedally  promising.  For  the 
one  season  tested  purple  vetch  gave  a  yield  of  18.25  tons  of  green  tops.  It  is 
BO  vigorous  in  growth  thct  it  entirely  chokes  out  all  weeds  and  is  resistant  to 
aphis  attack.  During  a  4-year  period  melilotus  clover  has  given  an  average  yield 
of  12.75  ton&  It  is  found  growing  wild  all  over  the  southern  part  of  California, 
is  apparently  adapted  to  a  great  variety  of  soil  types,  is  very  deep-rooted, 
resistant  to  aphis  attack,  and  also  withstands  quite  low  t^np^ratures.  Some 
data  are  given  showing  the  increases  in  yields  of  com,  potatoes,  and  sugar 
beets  following  the  use  of  various  cover  cropa  The  greater  yields  following 
the  use  of  leguminous  cover  crops  jis  compared  with  nonleguminous  cover  crops 
clearly  indicate  the  Importance  of  legumes  in  adding  nitrogen  to  the  soil. 

A  comparative  test  is  being  made  of  the  Washington  navel  and  Valencia 
oranges  and  the  Eureka  lemon  grown  upon  sweet,  sour,  and  trifoliate  orange 
stock  and  upon  pomelo.  As  determined  by  the  results  thus  fkr  secured  it  ap- 
pears that  varying  soil  conditions  may  modify  the  influence  of  various  stocks 
on  oranges  and  lemona  A  marked  dwarfing  of  lemon  trees  grown  on  trifoliate 
stock  was  noted  in  every  instance.  There  was  also  an  increased  diameter  on 
the  trifoliate  stock  below  the  bud  union  in  practically  all  casea  In  point  of 
fruit  production  the  navel  orange  appears  to  yield  best  on  sour  stock,  followed 
by  sweet,  with  Trifoliata  stock  third.  In  case  of  the  Bureka  lemon,  pomelo 
was  the  best  stock  with  sour,  sweet,  and  Trifoliata  following  in  the  order 
named. 

A  brief  pn^^ress  report  is  given  of  other  studies  being  conducted. 

[Beport  on  horticultural  investigations  at  the  Scottsbluff  experiment 
farm,  1913],  F.  Knobb  {IJ.  8.  Dept.  Agn,  Bur.  Plant  Indus.,  Work  Soottahluff 
Bxpt.  Farm,  1919,  pp.  18, 19,  fig.  1). — ^A  brief  statement  of  progress  made  in  the 
work  of  testing  fruits,  vegetables,  shade  trees,  and  ornamental  shrubs  during 
the  year  1913. 

The  severe  winter  of  1912-13  was  very  hard  on  fruit  trees^  a  number  of 
varieties  being  frozen  almost  to  the  ground.  Of  the  apples  the  Anlsim,  Uni- 
versity, Patten,  Northwestern,  Hibernal,  Florence  Crab,  Whitney  Crab,  and 
Qydop  Crab  withstood  the  winter  well.  Wealthy,  Oldenburg,  Yellow  Trans- 
parent, and  White  Pearmaln  froze  almost  to  the  ground,  but  the  trees  made  a 
vigorous  growth  in  the  cqpring.  Of  the  pears  only  one  tree,  of  the  Seckel,  came 
through  the  winter  successfully.    Unprotected  raspberries^  including  the  Sun- 
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beam,  which  is  advertised  as  winter  hardy,  frose  to  the  ground  line.  Of  the 
trees  being  tested  at  the  farm,  the  hackb^ry  and  green  aidi  have  proved  very 
hardy.  A  large  number  of  trees  and  shrubs  were  planted  tot  testing  in  tbe 
spring  of  1913. 

A  detailed  report  of  the  work  with  vegetables  has  previously  appeared  in 
Bulletin  142  of  the  Nebraska  Station  (B.  S.  R.,  31,  p.  336). 

[Report  on]  genetics,  E.  B.  Baboook  (CaUfomia  8ta,  Rpt,  1914,  PP-  i^O- 
12Sy  fig.  1). — A  progress  report  on  plant  breeding  investigations  at  the  station, 
including  some  data  on  a  study  of  tiie  Quercina  walnut  which  has  been  pre- 
viously noted  (B.  S.  B.,  82,  p.  46). 

In  the  work  with  tomatoes,  second  generation  plants  have  been  grown  from 
certain  crosses  made  in  1911.  The  author  states  that  the  results  gmerally 
agree  with  those  secured  by  GUbert  (B.  S.  B.,  28,  p.  639). 

PrecooUng  and  handling  investigations  with  oranges  and  lettuce,  Florida, 
season  1013-14,  H.  J.  Ramskt  {Proc.  Fla.  State  Hort.  £foc.,  27  (1914),  pp. 
199-210).— In  continuation  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry's  investigations 
relative  to  the  handling  of  citrus  fruits  (B.  S.  B.,  31,  p^  338),  precooling  investi- 
gations with  oranges  were  conducted  during  the  season  of  1913-14. 

The  first  season's  results  as  here  reiported  show  that  precooling  has  a  decided 
influence  in  retarding  the  decay  of  orangea  In  several  commercial  handled  lots 
of  oranges,  both  precooled  and  nonprecooled^  which  were  held  in  an  iced  car 
for  ten  days,  there  was  three  times  as  much  decay  in  the  nonprecooled  as  in 
the  precooled  fruit  when  the  oranges  were  removed  from  the  car.  One  week 
later  the  nonprecooled  fruit  showed  almost  twice  as  much  decay  as  tlie  pre- 
cooled, and  the  diff^r^ices  w«re  still  consistent  but  not  so  great  two  weeks 
after  withdrawal  from  the  car.  Data  obtained  from  actual  shipping  experi- 
ments were  not  so  satisfiactory  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  having  the  cars 
sent  to  the  same  maiicet.  The  results  emi^iasize,  however,  the  importance  of 
careful  handling  as  a  factor  in  the  control  of  decay. 

Data  are  also  given  on  the  precooling  and  handling  of  lettuce.  The  results 
show  in  general  that  by  changing  somewhat  the  methods  of  handling  the  crop 
lettuce  can  be  landed  at  the  northern  markets  in  much  better  condition  than  is 
now  common.  The  most  important  change  in  handling  consists  in  removing  the 
heads  in  the  field  so  as  to  leave  the  more  or  less  diseased  bottom  leaves  attached 
to  the  roots,  thus  preventing  the  spread  of  disease  to  the  shli^^g  basketa  The 
effect  of  careful  cutting  was  more  pronounced  than  that  of  precooling,  although 
the  precooled  lots  reached  the  market  in  noticeably  better  conditiim  tMn  the 
nonprecooled  lots. 

Stocks  for  fruit  trees,  17.  P.  Hedbiok  (M).  Bui.  Com.  Hort.  Col.,  S  (1914), 
No.  11,  pp.  449-455).— An  address  delivered  before  the  State  Fruit  Growers' 
Ck>nvention,  Davis,  CaL,  in  June,  1914,  in  which  the  author  points  out  various 
ways  in  which  the  stock  may  infiuence  the  scion,  and  calls  attention  to  the  de- 
sirability of  using  selected  stocks  as  well  as  selected  scions. 

Practical  orchard  pruning,  F.  J.  Gbideb  (South  Carolina  Sta,  Bui.  176 
(1914),  pp.  7--i7,  figs.  13). — ^This  bulletin  contains  practical  instructions  for 
pruning  orchard  fruits,  grapes,  and  bush  fruits. 

Bridge  grafting  (Michigan  Sta.  Ciro.  21  (1914),  p.  1,  fig.  i).— A  popular 
description  of  the  process. 

[Beport  of  investigations  with  grapes  and  olives],  F.  T.  Bioletti  (CaU- 
fomia Sta.  Rpt.  1914,  PP-  185-189,  194-iP8).— Bxperiments  were  made  in  three 
bearing  vineyards  to  determine  the  effects  of  early  and  late  pruning  of  vinea 
Pruning  before  the  leaves  fall  in  autumn  delayed  the  starting  of  buds  slightly. 
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Pmnlng  the  Tines  after  the  terminal  buds  have  started  was  found  to  delay  the 
starting  of  the  buds  near  the  base  of  the  canes.  Delayed  pruning  in  one  in- 
stance saved  the  crop  from  a  subsequent  frost  Whitewashing  the  vines  after 
pruning  delayed  the  starting  silghUy.  Late  pruning,  after  the  starting  of  the 
bad8»  was  found  to  delay  blossoming,  but  when  early  pruning  resulted  in  frost 
injury  to  the  buds  the  late  pruned  vines  blossomed  first  Frost  injury  in  spring 
diminished  the  crop  of  early  pruned  vines,  whereas  pruning  after  the  terminal 
buds  had  started  seemed  to  increase  the  crop  irrespective  of  frost  injury. 
Pruning  after  the  shoots  had  grown  several  Inches  seemed  to  diminish  the  crop. 
Late  pruning  delayed  the  ripening  of  the  grapes^  and  pruning  as  late  as  May 
decreased  the  quality  of  the  grapes. 

A  test  of  hot  water  as  a  means  of  disinfecting  cuttings  and  rooted  vines  indi- 
cates that  either  cuttings  or  roots  may  be  safely  disinfected  from  phylloxera  by 
immersion  in  water  at  56"*  G.  for  five  minute&  Some  data  are  given  on  a  study 
of  the  relation  of  the  degree  of  ripeness  of  the  Muscat  grapes  to  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  crop  of  raisins.  The  evidence  obtained  shows  the  advisability 
of  allowing  Muscat  grapes  to  become  very  thoroughly  ripe  before  gathering  for 
raisins.  The  gain  is  sufficiently  marked  to  cover  the  added  expense  of  protect- 
ing the  raisins  from  rains  during  early  rainy  seasona  In  a  study  of  the  process 
of  cap-stemming  Sultanina  raisins,  it  was  found  that  much  of  the  failure  to  cap- 
stem  readily  is  due  to  an  excess  of  moisture  in  the  raisin& 

Data  are  reported  on  some  tests  which  were  made  to  determine  a  practicable 
method  of  eliminating  bad  olive  seed  and  of  hastening  the  germination  of  good 
olive  seed.  In  16  samples  examined  the  proportion  of  bad  seed  varied  from  none 
to  46  per  cent  It  was  found  possible  to  separate  bad  seed  by  using  a  salt 
solution,  the  best  concentration  of  the  solution  depending  on  the  condition  of 
the  seeds.  Seeds  freshly  separated  from  the  pulp  gave  the  best  separation  in 
a  solution  containing  25  parts  of  salt  to  100  parts  of  water  by  weight,  the  good 
seed  sinking  to  the  bottom.  Dried  seeds  gave  the  best  separation  in  a  10  per 
cent  salt  solution.  After  soaking  dried  seeds  for  two  days  in  water,  satisfac- 
tory separation  was  obtained,  as  with  fresh  seed,  in  a  25  per  cent  salt«solution. 
Cutting  off  the  apex  of  the  seed  was  found  the  most  effective  aid  to  germination. 
Seeds  of  naturally  poor  germinating  powers  gave  better  results  when  the  apex 
was  cut  than  seeds  of  good  germinating  power  when  untreated.  When  planted 
with  the  pulp  the  germination  was  very  slow,  none  of  the  seeds  starting  within 
five  months. 

Cacao,  Y.  Henbt  (Le  Oaoao.  ParU,  191S,  pp.  105,  ph  i,  flga.  IS). — ^A  treatise 
en  cacao  with  reference  to  its  i«roduction,  commerce,  culture,  and  preparation 
on  the  west  coast  of  Africa. 

The  development  of  female  sexual  organs  in  Theobroma  cacao,  J.  Kxtupeb 
(Bee  Trav.  Bot.  N4erUpnd.,  11  (19H),  No.  /,  pp.  37-43,  pi.  1,  figa.  7).— In  a 
study  of  the  development  of  the  female  sexual  organs  of  cacao  flowers,  here 
illustrated  and  described,  the  author  finds  that  the  development  is  entirely 
nonnaL 

Tirst  report  on  cacao  selection,  0.  J.  J.  Van  Hall  (Meded.  ProefBtai.  Mid- 
^en-Java,  No.  10  (1913),  pp.  ^).— This  is  the  first  report  on  selection  studies 
with  cacao  trees  being  conducted  under  the  direction  of  tlie  Bxperiment  Station 
for  Central  Java.    Data  are  given  on  the  work  conducted  in  1912. 

Second  report  on  cacao  selection  at  Djati  Boenggo,  £1  B.  L.  MaoGillavby 
and  0.  J.  J.  Vaw  Hall  {Meded.  Proefatat.  Middm^ava,  No.  16  (1914)  f  PP-  10, 
^99.  3). — ^A  progress  report  on  that  part  of  the  above  noted  selection  studies 
with  cacao  trees  which  is  being  conducted  at  Djati  Roenggo,  Java. 
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Second  report  on  cacao  selection  at  Oeta%  A.  H.  Metes  and  C.  J.  J.  Yajt 
Hall  (Meded,  Proefitat.  Midden^ava,  No.  17  {1914),  pp.  15,  figs,  2). —A  similar 
progress  report  on  tliat  part  of  the  above  noted  cacao  sdection  studies  tliat  is 
being  conducted  at  Getas,  Java. 

A  study  of  the  factors  influencing  seed  formation  in  citrus  fruits,  J.  BL 
Oorr  {CalifonUa  Bta.  Rpt,  1914,  pp.  105,  1(W).-— This  comprises  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  results  thus  far  secured  in  this  investigation. 

The  results  indicate  that  cross  pollination  is  unnecessary  iu  all  naturallsr 
fertile  varieties  of  orange  trees  and  that  pollination  takes  place  without  ttie 
activity  of  insecta  Viable  pollen  of  parthenocarpic  varieties  is  either  entireljr 
wanting  or  is  very  scarce.  Consequently  these  varieties  bear  fruit  without 
pollination.  ''The  time  required  for  comidete  fatHisation  after  pollination 
varies  with  the  variety,  from  dO  hours  in  the  Satsuma  orange  to  four  weeks 
in  the  trifoliate  orange.  Disintegration  of  the  embryo  sacs  sometimes  takes 
place  in  the  Washington  navel  and  Satsuma  oranges.  It  may  occur  before  the 
formation  of  the  megaspores,  but  usually  not  until  afterwards.  Some  normal 
embryo  sacs  are  produced  in  occasional  fruits  of  both  Washington  navel  and 
Satsuma  oranges.  Thus  a  few  seeds  may  be  produced,  provided  these  par- 
ticular fruits  happen  to  be  pollinated  with  viable  pollen  from  fertile  varieties. 
It  is  the  remotaiess  of  the  chance  of  this  occurring  under  ordinary  Add  cchi- 
ditions  that  accounts  for  the  seedlessness  of  these  fruit&  There  appears  to 
be  nothing  in  the  structure  of  the  flowers  of  either  the  Washington  navel  or 
the  Satsuma  oranges  which  would  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  gemination 
of  pollen  or  normal  extension  of  the  pollen  tube.  Parthenocarpic  citrus  varie- 
ties are  probably  hybrids  between  naturally  fertile  varieties.** 

The  present  condition  of  citrus  growing  in  Spain,  J.  M.  Pbiboo  (IiUemat. 
Inst.  Agr.  [Borne],  Mo.  BuL  Agr.  InteL  and  Plant  Diseases,  4  (191S),  No.  $,  pp. 
i6i-i66).— A  short  general  and  statistical  account  of  the  citrus  industry  in 
Spain. 

The  coconut,  Octave  J.  A.  Collet  (La  Noi9  de  Coco.  Paris  and  Bruss^^ 
1919,  pp.  176,  figs.  ^).— A  treatise  on  the  coconut  with  refer^ce  to  its  botany, 
plantation  culture  and  management,  and  the  preparation  of  copra,  coconut  oil, 
and  other  product&  The  subject  matter  is  based  primarily  upon  a  study  of  the 
industry  as  conducted  in  various  tropical  countries. 

Mannrial  experiments  on  coconuts,  1013-14,  J.  de  Yebtectil  (Bui.  Dept. 
Agr.  THnidad  and  Tobago,  IS  (1914),  No.  8S,  pp.  267-276,  pk  i).— This  report 
deals  with  the  third  year's  results  of  manurial  experiments  on  coconuts  being 
conducted  under  the  direction  of  the  Trinidad  Board  of  Agriculture  (B.  S.  B., 
30,  p.  d44). 

Although  no  conclusions  are  drawn  from  the  work  as  yet,  the  results  for  the 
third  season  f^ed  to  show  any  decided  gains  by  the  use  of  conmierdal  fer- 
tilisers. 

Second  report  on  selection  tests  of  Bobusta  coffee,  O.  Yot^TB  and  C.  J.  J. 
Van  Hall  (Meded.  Proefstai.  Midden-Java,  No.  15  (1914),  PP-  16,  figs.  6).— 
A  progress  report  on  breeding  and  sdection  experiments  with  Bobusta  coffee  in 
Java  (B.  S.  B.,  30,  p.  43). 

Some  aspects  of  modem  tea  pruning,  O.  D.  Hope  and  P.  H.  Gabpenteb 
(OiUcutta:  Indian  Tea  Assoc.,  1914,  pp.  57+IV,  pis.  12).— ^A  discussion  of  the 
principles  and  practice  of  pruning,  with  special  reference  to  the  tea  plant 

Beport  on  the  botanic  gardens  and  their  work,  J.  F.  Waby  (Rpt.  Dept. 
Boi.  and  Agr.  Brit.  Quiana,  1912-lS,  App.  2,  pp.  19). — ^A  report  on  the  botanic 
gardens  of  British  Guiana  for  the  year  1912-13,  including  notes  on  the  character 
and  condition  of  ornamentals  and  economic  plants  being  tested. 
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FOKESTBT. 

The  place  of  forestrj  amoziff  natural  sdenees,  H.  S.  Graves  (Jour.  Wash. 
Acad.  Biyi^f  5  (1915)fJfo,  2,  pp,  4i-^7).— A  paper  on  this  snbject  dellTered  before 
tbe  Waslilngton  Academy  of  Sciences,  December  d»  1914. 

Porests  and  floods,  F.  M.  Andbews  (Proo.  Ind.  Aoad.  8oi.,  191S,  pp.  20S- 
212). — A  partial  review  of  the  literature  of  the  subject 

Tree  growth  and  meteorological  factors,  J.  C.  B^aptent  (Rec  Trav.  Boi. 
N^erland.,  11  (1914),  No.  i,  pp.  lO-QS,  pU.  «).— A  contrlbatlon  to  the  knowledge 
of  tbis  subject  based  on  measurements  made  of  oak  trees  in  different  sections  of 
Germany  some  80  years  ago.  The  data  are  presented  now  largely  with  the  view 
of  stimulating  more  fundamental  work  along  this  line. 

Keport  on  an  Investisration  Into  the  current  annual  increment  in  girth 
at  5  feet  aboTS  ground  of  a  Douglas  fir  plantation,  82  years  of  age,  in  the 
Quarries  Wood  on  the  Benmore  Estate,  Kilmun,  Cowal  District  of  Argyll- 
shire, during  the  year  1011,  J.  Nisbet  (West  of  Boot.  Agr.  Gol.  Bui.  59  (1912), 
pp.  11). — Tb}B  is  the  first  report  on  measurements  of  a  sample  plat  of  nearly 
pure  Douglas  fir  which  was  ring  banded  in  1911  and  is  to  be  kept  under  con- 
thmous  observation  year  by  year.  From  the  data  already  secured  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  current  increment  is  about  160  cu.  ft  per  acre  and  per  annum. 
Holes  on  germination  and  reproduction  of  longleaf  pine  in  southern  Mis- 
sissippi, P.  L.  BiTTTRiOK  (Forestry  Quart.,  12  (19H),  No.  4»  PP-  582^37,  pi. 
1). — A  contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  longleaf  pine  reproduction,  based  on 
data  collected  partially  by  the  senior  class  of  the  Yale  Forest  School  and  par- 
tially by  the  author. 

Th»  distribution  of  mountain  pine  (P^us  montana)  in  the  eastern  central 
Alps,  F.  Viebhafpeb  (Osterr.  Bot.  Ztachr.,  $4  (1914),  No.  9-10,  pp.  869-407).— 
A  review  of  the  literature  of  the  subject,  including  a  bibliography  of  the  cited 
literature. 

Average  returns  from  the  afforestation  of  waste  lands,  P.  T.  Maw  (Quart. 
Jour.  Forestry,  9  (1915),  No.  1,  pp.  18-55).— A  discussion  of  this  subject  in 
in  which  the  author  compares  the  results  of  observations  made  in  Great 
Britain  with  results  obtained  iu  Germany. 

Sixth  annual  report  of  the  state  f oirester. — Progress  of  forestry  in  Ver- 
mont, A.  F.  Hawes  (Aim.  Rpt.  State  Forester  Vt.,  6  (1914),  pp.  6S,  pis.  5). — 
Consideration  is  given  to  the  topics  of  needed  legislation,  forest  taxation,  edu- 
cational work,  assistance  r^dered  to  private  owners,  nursery  and  planting 
operations  on  the  different  State  forests,  and  forest  fires. 

Beport  of  state  forester,  F.  A  Bluott  (Ann.  Rpt.  State  Forester  Oreg.,  S 
(1915),  pp.  46). — The  present  report  comprises  a  concise  record  of  the  fire 
losses  and  of  the  work  performed  by  state  and  private  agencies  in  safeguarding 
the  forest  wealth  of  the  State. 

Summary  of  the  results  of  the  Saxony  state  forest  administration  for  the 
year  1013  (Tharand.  Forstl.  Jahrh.,  65  (1914),  No.  4,  PP*  846^50).— A  statis- 
tical review  relative  to  forest  areas,  yields  in  major  and  minor  forest  products, 
revenues,  expenditures,  etc.,  for  the  various  districts  of  Saxony,  with  compara- 
tive data  for  the  year  1912. 

BTotes  on  forestry  in  Bussia  (Forestry  Quart.,  12  (1914),  No.  4,  pp.  567-^ 
577). — ^Descriptive  notes  on  forest  organization,  investigations,  and  practices 
in  Russia,  the  subject  matter  being  based  on  a  conversation  with  M.  Tkatchenko, 
of  the  Russian  Department  of  Forestry. 

AT^tiwa^i  return  of  statistics  relating  to  forest  administration  in  British 
India,  191S-13  (Ann.  Return  Statis.  Forest  Admin.  Brit.  India,  1912-15,  pp. 
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27,  ph  1), — ^A  progress  report  on  forest  administration  in  British  India,  inclad- 
ing  a  financial  statement  for  the  year  1912-18.  Data  relatiye  to  forest  areas, 
working  plans,  protection,  forest  surreys,  yields  in  malor  and  minor  forest 
products,  revenues,  expenditures,  etc,  are  appended  in  tabular  fbrm. 

[Beport  of  the]  forestry  section,  W.  R.  Rutteb  (Ann,  Rpt,  Bot.,  Forestry, 
and  8ci.  Dept.  Uganda,  1914,  pp»  7-18). — A  brief  progress  report  of  forest  opera- 
tions in  the  Uganda  Protectorate  for  the  year  ended  March  81, 1914. 

Annual  report  of  subdepartment  of  forests,  S.  A.  Wood  (Rpts.  Finance, 
ActmM.,  (md  Condition  Budan,  191S,  vol,  2,  pp.  166-189). — ^A  progress  report  on 
the  administration,  management,  and  exploitation  of  the  forests  of  the  Sudan, 
including  a  financial  statement  for  the  year  1918. 

Forest  products  of  Canada,  1013. — Poles  and  cross-ties,  R.  G.  Lbwib  and 
W.  G.  H.  BoYCK  (Dept,  Int,  Canada,  Forestry  Branch  BuL  47  (1914),  pp.  16, 
flga.  2). — ^A  statistical  account  of  the  poles  and  cross-ties  purchased  in  Canada 
during  the  calendar  year  1918.  In  addition  to  the  number  and  value,  the  poles 
and  cross-ties  are  listed  with  respect  to  kinds  of  wood  and  chief  uses,  with 
comparative  data  for  1912. 

Beport  of  the  fifteenth  convention  of  the  Canadian  Forestry  Association, 
held  at  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  July  7-0,  1013  (Rpt.  Canad.  Forestry  Assoc^ 
15  {1916),  pp.  118,  pis.  4,  figs.  19).— This  report  includes  the  addresses  and 
papers  covering  various  phases  of  forestry  as  presented  at  the  convention. 

DISEASES  OF  PL&HTS. 

Plant  pathology,  R.  B.  Smith  (California  8ta.  Rpt.  1914,  PP-  1S9-142).— 
The  author  gives  an  outline  report  of  investigations  in  progress,  dividing  them 
into  physiological  plant  diseases  and  those  due  to  definite  organisms. 

Among  the  first  class  are  mentioned  studies  on  the  internal  brown  streak 
of  the  potato,  the  little  leaf  of  the  cherry  and  other  trees,  exanthema  or  die- 
baclc  of  the  olive  and  other  trees,  and  curly  top  of  the  sugar  beet  Of  the  dis- 
eases due  to  definitely  known  organisms,  descriptions  are  given  of  the  rot 
caused  by  ArmUlaria  meUea,  walnut  blight,  bean  rust,  pear  canker,  asparagus 
diseases,  and  wood  decay  of  orchard  trees,  with  suggestions  for  their  pre- 
vention. 

[Investigations  of  plant  diseases],  H.  J.  Wisbeb  (CdUfomia  8ta.  Rpt.  1914^ 
pp.  67-72). — ^A  report  is  given  outlining  woiic  in  plant  diseases  at  the  Citrus 
Substation.  Among  the  investigations  in  progress  are  studies  of  the  infectious- 
ness of  the  crown  gall  organism,  lemon  decay  fungi,  black  pit  of  lemons,  gum 
diseases  of  citrus  and  other  fruit  trees,  a  new  disease  of  Bnglish  walnut  trees, 
mottling  of  citrus  trees,  fruit  spots  and  stains,  and  nematode  diseases. 

Diseases  of  cultivated  plants  in  Westphalia  and  their  control,  A.  Spieokss- 
MANN  (Verdffentl.  Landto.  Kammer  Prov.  Westfdlen,  No.  17  [1914],  PP'  5^» 
figs.  i7).— This  is  an  indexed  report  for  the  years  1910,  1911,  and  1912,  includ- 
ing a  discussion  of  outbreaks,  symptoms,  causes,  results,  and  treatments  of 
diseases  affecting  various  grains,  tubers,  roots,  forage  and  garden  plants,  fruit 
trees  with  their  products,  etc,  and  giving  also  a  tabulation  of  rainfall  at  eight 
stations  during  each  month  of  the  three  yeara 

Beport  on  the  diseases  observed  at  the  phytopathological  laboratory  ot 
the  National  Museum  of  Bio  Janeiro,  A.  Maublano  (Internal.  Inst.  Agr. 
[Rome],  Mo.  Bui.  Agr,  Intel,  and  Plant  Diseases,  4  (1913),  No.  6,  pp.  858-861; 
ahs.  in  Bot.  Centhl,  126  (1916),  No.  26,  p.  ^2).— The  author  lists,  with  brief 
discussion,  some  of  the  more  important  and  widely  extended  fungi  parasitic  on 
sugar  cane,  cotton,  grapes,  rice,  wheat,  etc.,  as  reported  from  the  southern  States 
of  Brazil  since  the  founding  of  the  phytopathological  laboratory  in  1910. 
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The  spread  of  the  celery  leaf  spot  disease  by  the  use  of  affected  seed,  and 
its  prerention,  G.  H.  Pxthtbbidgb  (Dept,  Affr.  and  Tech,  Inatr.  Ireland  Jour., 
U  {1914)^  No.  4,  pp.  687-S94,  pi.  i).— This  is  an  account  of  investigations  re- 
garding the  propagation  and  control  of  Septoria  petroselini  apU  on  celery. 

Tiests  were  made  with  109  samples  of  celery  seed  representing  all  common 
rarieties  obtained  from  dealers,  92  per  ceat  of  the  samples  showing  the  presence 
of  the  fimgas.  Tests  for  germinability  of  the  q;)ores  present  on  the  seeds 
abowed  a  low  rate  which,  however,  might  cause  a  high  degree  of  infection  when 
seeds  are  sown  thickly,  as  is  common  in  practice. 

Tests  with  fungicides  are  described,  from  which  it  was  found  that  infected 
seed  are  rendered  safe,  without  serious  injury  to  germinability,  by  immersion 
for  three  hours  in  hydrogen  peroxid  or  formalin  with  or  without  one  hour's 
previous  soaking  in  water.  Immersion  in  2  per  cent  copper  sulphate  for  24 
hours  seriously  impaired  germinability. 

Investigations  on  potato  diseases  (fifth  report),  G.  H.  Pethybbidge  {Dept 
a^.  and  Tech.  Instr.  Ireland  Jour.,  14  {1914),  No.  S,  pp.  4S3-'455,  pla.  S;  ahs. 
in  Jour.  Bd.  Agr.  [London'^,  21  {1914),  ffo.  4,  pp.  5-J«-^+t).— Continuing  previous 
communications  (E.  S.  B.,  29,  p.  549),  the  author  reports  on  several  potato 
diseases. 

As  regards  potato  blight  {Phytophthora  infestans),  it  is  stated  that  while 
results  of  graying  experiments  may  have  been  vitiated  by  weather  conditions 
in  1913,  spraying  Just  before  the  beginning  of  unfavorable  weather  gave  the 
best  results,  as  in  previous  years.  Spraying  from  below  seemed  superior  to 
that  from  above.  Burgundy  mixture  seemed  on  the  whole  superior  to  Bordeaux 
mixture,  and  fungicidal  powders  appeared  to  be  inferior  to  sprays. 

Stalk  disease  {ScleroUnia  aclerotiorum)  was  best  controlled  by  late  planting, 
the  best  results  being  obtained  frcmi  planting  about  May  15.  Black  stalk  rot 
{BaciUus  melanogenes)  was  less  abundant  on  the  hardier  plants  from  seedings 
of  May  and  June  than  from  those  of  March  and  April. 

Begarding  corky  or  powdery  scab  {Spongospora  aubterranea) ,  it  is  said  that 
among  the  varieties  tested  for  several  years  there  is  not  one  which  shows  a 
constant  tendency  to  resist  the  disease.  Treatment  of  the  soil  with  a  mixture 
of  ammonium  sulphate  and  quicklime  at  the  rate  of  30  and  15  lbs.,  respectively, 
per  square  rod  reduced  the  disease  somewhat 

Pink  rot  and  wilt  are  both  claimed  to  be  due  to  P.  erythroseptica,  which  can 
attack  the  plant  directly  from  the  soil,  possibly  not  through  seed  potatoes 

Investigations  are  claimed  to  show  that  a  specific  Yerticillium  disease  of 
potato  exists. 

Potato  diseases — ^the  danger  of  importation,  C.  G.  BarrrLEBANK  {Jour. 
Dept.  Agr.  Victoria,  12  {1914) ,  No.  7,  pp.  -JOO-^W).— It  is  stated  that  the  only 
Important  new  disease  of  the  potato  appearing  in  Australia  since  1911  is  that 
known  as  scurf  or  dry  scab,  due  to  Bpondylocladium  atrovirena.  Ck>nsignments 
of  imported  potatoes  examined  showed  an  abundance  of  disease  present  in  most 
cases.  One  shipment,  said  to  be  fairly  representative,  contained  Spongospora 
9uhterranea,  Phytophthora  infestans,  Rhizootonia  solani,  Spondylocladium  atro- 
i^ens,  Fusarivm  owysporum,  Oospora  scabies,  and  BaciUus  solanacearum. 

Blotch  and  streak  in  potatoes,  A.  S.  Hobne  {Jour.  Roy.  Hort.  8oc.  [London], 
99  {1914)f  No.  S,  pp.  607SH,  pi.  1). — ^Reviewing  the  previous  progress  of  inves- 
tigations (B.  S.  B.,  24,  p.  247)  on  what  it  is  thought  may  prove  to  be  two  forms 
of  a  single  disease  recently  prevalent  in  the  British  Isles,  the  author  describes 
experiments  carried  out  at  Wisley  in  1912  and  1913. 

It  is  stated  that  while  in  1912  streak  appeared  in  about  10  per  cent  of  the 
tubers  from  diseased  parent  tubers,  in  1913  no  case  of  streak  occurred.    Dis- 
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eased  crops  may  result  from  planting  apparently  healtby  tubers,  also  protNibly 
sound  crops  from  diseased  tnber&  Streak-free  tnbers  descended  from  those  on 
land  previously  showing  streak  In  the  crop  gave  rise  to  very  few  affected  tnbers 
in  the  descendants,  while  diseased  parent  tnbers  gave  a  considerable  percentage 
of  affected  descendanta  Planting  sound  tubers  from  land  previously  free  from 
streak  disease  gave  no  typical  cases  of  streak,  but  a  small  percentage  of  tub^s 
showing  some  marks  of  internal  disease.  No  increase  or  spread  of  the  disease 
during  the  storage  period  could  be  detected,  a  result  possibly  due  to  care  in 
storing. 

The  effect  of  potato  scab  treatments  on  seed  vitality,  T.  J.  Manet  {Iowa 
8ta,  Bui  H8  (19W,  pp.  S9S0,  figs.  IS).— A  summary  is  given  of  results  of 
investigations  carried  on  for  three  years  to  determine  the  effect  of  solutions  of 
formaldehyde  and  corrosive  sublimate  and  of  formaldehyde  gas  treatmoit  on 
the  germination  of  potatoes. 

All  of  the  treatments  were  efficient  in  reducing  the  amoxmt  of  scab.  The 
author  concludes  that  where  whole  tubers  are  treated  formaldehyde  at  the  rate 
of  1  pt  to  30  gal.  of  water  or  corrosive  sublimate  solution,  2  oz.  to  16  gaL  water, 
may  be  safely  employed,  the  tubers  to  be  soaked  from  2  to  6  hours.  If  the 
tubers  are  left  in  the  solution  for  longer  periods  or  are  not  spread  to  dry  imme- 
diately, the  germination  of  the  tubers  is  considerably  diminished.'  The  for- 
maldehyde gas  treatment  was  found  to  be  unfavcnrable  for  use  in  the  proportions 
generally  recommended  on  account  of  its  injurious  effect  on  the  germinating 
power  of  the  tubers.  The  author  states  that  seed  tubers  should  never  be  cut 
before  treatment  for  prevention  of  scab. 

Sorghum  smut  {Affr.  News  {Barhados},  IS  (19U),  No.  S24,  p.  Siey.—This 
is  a  brief  discussion  of  the  smut  of  sorghum  noted  at  Montserrat,  ascribed  to 
8p?Mceloth€ca  (UstUago)  sorghi,  which  is  said  to  occur  from  time  to  time  also 
on  imphee  and  Guinea  com  in  the  West  Indies. 

Infection  of  sorghum  occurs  during  germination  either  from  the  soil  or  from 
adhering  spores  sown  with  the  seed.  The  fungus  first  shows  itself  outwardly  at 
flowering  time  in  small  masses  of  black  powdery  spored;  replacing  poll^i  and 
seeds.  The  spores  are  very  resistant  and  the  disease  is  rapidly  cumulative,  bat 
the  fungus  does  not  enter  the  seed  and  is  therefore  accessible  to  fungicides. 
For  this  purpose  commercial  (40  per  cent)  formalin  (1  pt  to  80  gaL  water),  or 
copper  sulphate  (1  lb.  to  10  gal.  water)  are  recommended.  The  former  is  used 
to  soak  the  seed  for  two  hours.  The  latter  is  employed  for  three  minutes  only, 
after  which  the  seed  must  be  quickly  dried.  The  hot  water  process  recom- 
mended must  employ  temperatures  between  129  and  138^  F.  in  order  to  avdd 
both  ineffectiveness  and  injury  to  germinability. 

Another  smut  of  sorghum,  8.  (U.)  reiliana,  which  conglomerates  the  whole 
head  into  a  smutted  mass,  and  which  is  said  to  require  measures  different  from 
that  above  mentioned,  is  not  yet  certainly  known  to  exist  in  the  Lesser  Antilles 

Black  rust  of  Deli  tobacco,  J.  A.  Honinq  (Meded.  Deli-Proefstat.  Medan,  8 
{19U),  No.  4,  pp.  107-111,  ph  X).— This  is  mainly  a  brief  discussion  of  the 
writings  of  other  authors  on  diseases  caused  by  organisms  similar  or  related  to 
that  described  by  the  author  (B.  S.  R.,  31,  p.  149)  as  causing  black  rust  in 
tobacco. 

Diseased  tomatoes  (Agr.  Oaz.  N.  8.  Wales,  25  (lOU),  No.  i,  p.  26).— It  18 
stated*  on  the  authority  of  G.  P.  Darnell-Smith,  that  bacteria  are  probably  the 
primary  cause  of  the  black  spot  of  tomatoes,  the  presence  of  Macrosporium 
tomato  being  secondary.  It  is  thought  that  infection  is  favored  by  the  presence 
of  the  rough  scars  left  by  the  fall  of  the  styles,  by  Irregular  and  intermittent 
water  supply,  by  very  bright  sunlight,  and  by  heavy  applications  of  sodium 
nitrate.    Some  varieties  are  comparatively  free  from  the  disease. 
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Boideanx  miztare  shonld  be  sprayed  on  the  plants  immediately  after  the 
blossoms  have  fallen,  but  such  treatment  is  ineffectiye  after  the  disease  has 
become  evident. 

The  oak  fnnerns  disease  of  fmit  trees,  W.  T.  Hobne  {Mo.  Bid.  Com.  Hort. 
M.,  S  {1914),  No.  7,  pp.  275-282,  flg$.  5).— -The  author  gives  an  account  of 
experiments  with  ArmUlaria  meUea  as  a  very  conmion  and  serious  disease  of 
orchard  trees  in  California.  The  fungus  appears  to  live  for  a  long  time  in 
soil  containing  roots  of  various  wild  or  cultivated  plants,  sometimes  destroying 
whole  orciiards  by  spreading,  though  slowly,  from  root  to  root  and  tree  to  tree 
by  means  of  its  rhizomorphs. 

Cultivation  of  nonsusceptible  plants,  as  alfalfa,  for  several  years  is  recom- 
maided.  Treatment  of  individual  trees  is  said  to  be  usually  disappointing. 
Tteatm^t  of  aifected  spots  includes  encircling  ditches,  also  soil  sterilization, 
for  which  purpose  carbon  bisulphid  is  said  to  offer  the  most  promising  agency 
80  far,  thou^  care  is  ess^itial  to  avoid  overdosing.  Caution  is  advised  as 
regards  planting  infected  areas  with  supposedly  resistant  trees.  Fine  roots 
are  thought  to  be  less  liable  to  infection  than  larger  ones. 

Ptech  cankers  and  their  treatment,  R.  A.  Jehle  {New  York  Cornell  8ia. 
dr.  26  {1914),  pp.  5S-S4f  flffs.  8). — ^Two  types  of  cankers,  brown  rot  cankers  and 
cank^s  caused  by  winter  injuries,  are  said  to  be  very  conmion  on  peach  trees. 
Several  other  types  are  sometimes  found,  but  are  said  to  be  not  abundant 
The  author  describes  the  brown  rot  cankers  due  to  Sderotinia  fructigena  and 
frost  cankers,  giving  suggestions  for  their  control. 

The  treatment  involves  the  cutting  out  of  the  infected  portions  of  trees  and 
coating  the  cut  surface  with  gas  tar  as  soon  as  the  wound  has  dried.  The  gas 
tar  is  said  to  act  as  a  disinfectant  and  preservative,  and  no  other  treatment  is 
necessary. 

Peach  leaf  curl  fnngns,  G.  Quinn  {Jour.  Dept.  Agr.  8o.  ,Au8i.,  18  {1914), 
No.  1,  pp.  S2St). — ^Results  are  given  of  tests  carried  out  with  Bcpoaacua  de- 
formans, the  cause  of  peach  leaf  curl,  during  1913,  also  in  comparison  with 
figures  previously  reported  (B.  S.  R.,  dO,  p.  50).  It  is  stated  that  Burgundy 
mixture  proved  superior  to  all  others  except  the  standard  Bordeaux  mixture, 
also  that  the  action  of  lime  sulphur  shows  promise  in  this  connection. 

Violent  outbreak  of  currant  rust,  B.  Noffsat  {Jour,  Agr.  Prat,  n.  ser.,  2n 
{1914},  ^0.  23,  pp.  722,  723). — The  attack  on  several  species  of  Ribes  is  de- 
scribed. The  removal  and  destruction  of  diseased  portions  and  plentiful  em- 
ployment of  fungicides  are  prescribed. 

Citrus  canker,  C.  W.  Edgebtoh  {Louiaicma  Bias.  Bui.  150  {1914),  pp.  3-10, 
flga.  2).— A  report  is  given  of  citrus  canker,  a  recently  recognized  disease  that 
the  author  says  is  particularly  serious  on  grapefruit  and  Citrus  trifoliata,  but 
also  attacks  sweet  oranges  and  Satsumas  and  sometimes  occurs  on  kumquats. 

All  above-ground  parts  of  the  plant  are  subject  to  the  attack,  the  appearance 
of  the  Sfpots  varying  according  to  the  part  of  the  host  upon  which  they  are 
present  The  author  states  that  the  disease  is  known  to  occur  in  practically 
all  the  Gulf  States.  Its  origin  has  not  been  definitely  settled,  although  it  is 
b^ieved  that  it  probably  came  from  Japan  on  nursery  stock,  or  from  Brazil, 
where  a  similar  disease  due  to  DidymeUa  citri  was  described  some  time  ago  by 
Noack  (B.  S.  R.,  13,  p.  258). 

No  definite  means  of  control  are  known,  but  the  author  suggests  the  destruc- 
tion of  diseased  material,  spraying  with  a  good  fungicide,  and  rigid  inspection 
of  citrus  stock,  followed  by  a  strict  quarantine  on  all  infected  nurseries. 

Pecan  rosette,  W.  A.  Obton  and  F.  V.  Rand  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Jour.  Agr. 
Research,  3  {1914),  No.  2,  pp.  149-174,  pis.  5,  fig.  /). — ^Pecan  rosette,  which  has 
been  the  inject  of  investigation  for  several  years,  is  said  to  be  generally 
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recognized  as  a  eerioas  disease.  It  does  not  ai^)ear  to  be  limited  to  any  par- 
ticular soil  type,  topography,  or  season.  The  disease  first  makes  its^  evident 
by  tbe  tree  patting  out  undersized,  more  or  less  crinkled  and  yellow  mottled 
leaves.  The  axes  of  growth  are  nsoally  shortened  so  that  the  leaves  are 
clustered  together  into  a  sort  of  rosette.  In  well-marked  cases  the  branches 
usually  die  back  from  the  tip  and  other  shoots  are  developed  from  normal  or 
adventitious  buds  and  in  turn  these  pass  through  the  same  series  of  symptoms. 

The  nonparasitism  of  the  disease  seems  to  be  rather  definitely  established 
by  results  obtained  in  isolation  cultures,  inoculation  tests,  etc  As  a  result 
of  experiments  in  pruning,  fertilizing,  transplanting,  etc.,  it  is  consid^ed 
that  the  disease  is  directly  or  Indirectly  caused  by  some  soil  relation. 

The  evidence  at  hand  ai^iears  to  indicate  that  pecan  rosette  belongs  among 
the  chlorotic  diseases  of  plants  which  are  noninheritable  and  noninfectious^ 
but  due  mostly  to  improper  nutrition  or  injurious  physical  conditions. 

A  beech  disease  {Roy,  Bot.  Oard,  Kew,  Bui.  Misc.  Inform,,  No,  4  (1914),  P- 
i7<r)  .—Reference  is  made  to  a  contribution  by  Elsie  M.  Prior  (B.  S.  R.,  30,  p. 
653).  The  action  of  wind  on  the  crown  of  the  tree  in  connection  with  the 
tapering  form  of  the  trunk  may,  it  is  thought,  cause  cracking  of  the  stem  at  a 
somewhat  definite  height  as  noted,  giving  access  to  Polyporus  adustus,  the 
fungus  found  in  alleged  causal  connection  with  the  diseased  condition. 

Hevea  canker,  I,  H,  A.  A.  L.  Rutgebs  (Depi,  Landh,,  Nijv.  en  Handel 
[Dutch  East  Indies],  Meded.  Afdeek  Plantenziekten,  Noa.  2  (1912),  »».  JO,  pis. 
6;  4  {191S),  pp.  i-7).— Continuing  previous  work  (B.  S.R..  20,  p.  248),  it  is 
stated  that  Hevea  canker  has  appeared  in  Java,  Sumatra,  and  Borneo.  Its 
presence  and  progress  are  marked  by  a  cessation  of  latex  fiow,  claret-colored 
patches  under  the  cork  layers  of  the  bark,  and  later  an  enlarging  discoloration 
of  the  inner  layers.  This  is  followed  by  the  formation  of  woody  tissue  (or 
wound  cambium)  around  the  dead  brown  cells  in  the  inner  cortex,  wliich 
formation  may  continue  even  long  after  the  infection  itself  is  past 

Measures  for  eradication  of  the  disease  are  those  securing  increased  access 
of  air  and  sunlight,  as  thinning,  pruning,  and  removal  of  intercrops;  prev^it- 
ing  spread  in  the  tissues  by  r^noval  of  all  diseased  portions  of  the  cortex 
without  disturbing  the  cambium  (which  requires  specially  trained  workmen) ; 
disinfection  of  tapping  knives  by  means  of  formalin;  and  preventing  infection, 
as  by  spraying  the  stems  with  Bordeaux  mixture. 

In  the  second  paper,  the  proper  employmoit  of  carbolineum  on  first  appear- 
ance of  the  canker  is  outlined  and  reconmiended.  Cultural  and  climatic  con- 
ditions and  tapping  as  bearing  upon  progress  and  control  of  the  disease  are 
also  discussed. 

Bordeaux  mixture. — I,  Physioo-chemical  studies,  O.  Butleb  (Phytopathol- 
offVf  4  (1914),  No.  S,  pp,  125-180,  pU.  2,  figs.  S). — ^Preliminary  to  an  investigation 
of  the  biological  properties  of  Bordeaux  mixture,  the  author  gives  an  account  of 
studies  of  the  physico-chemical  nature  of  this  important  fungicide,  in  which  he 
describes  the  chemistry,  efTect  of  weathering,  physical  properties,  and  methods 
of  preparation  and  properties  of  various  types  of  Bordeaux  mixture. 

Summarizing  his  conclusions,  he  states  that  Bordeaux  mixture  may  be  com- 
posed of  one  or  sereral  basic  cupric  sulphates  or  mixtures  of  basic  cupric  sul- 
phates, depending  on  the  ratio  of  cupric  sulphate  to  calcium  oxid  employed.  The 
copper  precipitate  of  Bordeaux  mixtures  in  which  the  ratio  of  cupric  sulphate  to 
calcium  oxid  is  1 : 1  or  1 : 0.5  becomes  crystalline  on  standing  when  the  solutioD 
contains  more  than  0.125  per  cent  of  cupric  sulphate.  The  rate  of  crystallisa- 
tion depends  on  the  temperature  and  conc^itration  of  the  cupric  sulphate  in  the 
mixtures.    The  crystallization  was  found  to  be  retarded  by  the  presence  of  sach 
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impnritieB  as  ferroas  sulphate,  calcium  carbonate,  magnesium  oxld,  and  mag- 
nesium carbonate,  but  tbls  retardation  Is  not  due  to  the  diluent  action  of  the 
salts  in  question.  The  crystallization  may  also  be  delayed  by  yarious  inorganic 
salts  and  organic  substances,  saccharose  being  particularly  effective. 

Bordeaux  mixtures,  after  carbonization,  are  slightly  soluble  in  pure  water 
and  dissolve  readily  In  water  containing  carbon  dloxld  in  solution.  They  are 
also  soinble  in  water  containing  ammonia  salts,  and  alkaline  Bordeaux  mixtures 
are  soluble  in  solutions  containing  dextrose,  saccharose,  and  some  other  organic 
substances.  The  physical  state  of  the  copper  precipitate  was  found  to  be  af- 
fteted,  irrespective  of  the  ratio  of  cupric  sulphate  to  calcium  oxid,  by  the  dilu- 
tion of  the  salts  and  the  manner  In  which  th^  are  brought  together  and  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water.  After  the  copper  and  lime  have  been  brought  together  a 
di^t  delay  in  stirring  the  mixture  was  found  not  to  afTect  materially  the  physi- 
cal state  of  the  precipitate,  nor  did  long-continued  stirring  materially  affect  it 
Three  types  of  Bordeaux  mixture  are  recognized,  neutral  Bordeaux  mixtures, 
of  which  the  Wobum  Bordeaux  mixture  is  a  type,  slightly  alkaline  Bordeaux 
mixtures,  and  strongly  alkaline  or  basic  mixtures. 

Kotes  on  the  preparation  of  Bordsaux  mixture,  O.  Butleb  (^etr  Hampshire 
Bta.  Circ.  15  {1914),  pp.  10,  figs,  ft), — ^Thls  circular  gives  some  practical  deduc- 
tions from  the  studies  described  above,  treating  principally  of  the  nature  of 
Bordeaux  mixture,  effect  of  method  of  mixing,  relative  value  of  hydrated  lime 
and  quicklime,  effect  of  temperature  on  keeping  quality,  methods  for  preventing 
det^ioration,  tests  for  soluble  copper,  and  descriptions  of  proprietary  Bordeaux 
mixtures. 

Of  practical  importance  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  hydrated  lime  is 
not  to  be  recommended  in  lieu  of  quicklime  in  the  preparation  of  this  mixture 
excq^t  where  quicklime  is  not  obtainable  or  is  of  too  poor  quality  to  be  advan- 
tageously used.  The  studies  on  temperature  showed  that  low  temperatures,  48 
to  60**  F.,  for  making  the  mixtures  and  keeping  them  are  more  satisfactory  than 
higher  temperatures.  In  testing  for  excess  of  copper  the  author  suggests  testing 
for  alkalinity  will  be  usually  sufDcient,  but  he  states  that  the  4 : 4 :  50  mixture, 
which  is  commonly  used,  has  an  excess  of  lime  so  that  testing  for  copper  would 
be  superfluous. 

The  action  of  Bordeaux  mixture  on  plants,  B.  T.  P.  Babkxb  and  CX  T. 
GiifiNOHAM  {Ann.  Appl.  Bioh,  1  {1914),  ^o.  i,  pp.  9-^1,  figs.  6).— Recent  tests 
continuing  previous  work  (B.  S.  R.,  26,  p.  458),  made  on  injured  and  uninjured 
apple  seedlings  one  year  old  and  sprayed  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  showed  that 
even  slight  fresh  injuries  to  the  leaf  cuticle  will  permit  of  scorching  by  that 
fmigicide;  also  that  weather  and  season  as  well  as  long  contact  with  the  mix- 
ture are  influential  in  determining  susceptibility  to  such  injurious  influence. 

C^s  with  readily  premeable  walls  may  absorb  dissolved  copper  and  be  killed 
thereby.  The  nature  of  the  cell  wall  is  said  to  determine  the  interaction,  when 
such  occurs,  between  cells  of  higher  plants  and  the  copper  compounds,  some 
types  of  leaves  absorbing  and  translocating  copper  without  local  injury.  Cop- 
per may  also  be  carried  up  through  the  roots  to  the  aerial  parts  of  some  plants 
without  apparent  injury  to  the  cells  through  which  it  passea 

Spreadinir  and  adherent  sprays,  Y.  Yebmobel  and  B.  DAVTOVfY'  {Rev.  Vit., 
41  {1914),  No.  loss,  pp.  49S,  494). — The  authors,  replying  to  questions  from 
Tine  growers,  give  directions  for  the  preparation  and  application  of  sprays  for 
which,  when  used  as  prescribed,  superior  effectiveness  with  economy  is  claimed. 
Tlie  compatibility  of  insecticides  and  fungicides,  Q.  P.  Gray  {Mo.  Bui. 
Com.  Hart.  Oal.,  S  {1914),  No.  7,  pp.  )?65-«75).— The  relations  of  compatibility 
or  inonnpatlbility  of  various  mixtures  and  solutions  in  use  against  Insects  and 
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fungi  are  shown  in  a  tabular  arrangement  for  convenloit  referaioe»  widi  a  key 
and  Interpretative  discussion. 

ECONOMIC  ZOOIOOT— EHTOXOIOOT. 

Game  laws  for  1014. — ^A  summary  of  the  provisions  relating  to  seasons, 
export,  sale,  limits,  and  licenses,  T.  S.  Palmes,  W.  F.  Banoboit,  and  F.  L. 
Eabnshaw  {U,  8,  Dept,  Agr,,  Farmers*  Bui.  6t8  {19U),  pp.  54,  figs,  S),—Thls, 
the  fifteenth  annual  8ammar7  of  the  game  laws  of  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada which  has  been  prepared  on  the  same  general  plan  as  those  previoasly 
issued  (E.  S.  R.,  30,  p.  52),  includes  the  proclamation  of  the  President  and  the 
amended  regulations  for  the  protection  of  migratory  birds,  approyed  Ckrtober 
1,  1014. 

The  California  toad,  an  economic  asset,  T.  I.  Stores  ( Univ.  Cal.  Jour.  Agr^ 
t  {19H),  No.  5,  pp.  89^1,  fig.  i).— A  brief  account  of  Bufo  hdlopmus,  whicik 
ranges  throughout  the  greater  part  of  California,  being  found  along  the  coast 
from  San  Diego  on  the  south  to  at  least  Humboldt  Ck>unty  on  the  north,  throat- 
out  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  valleys,  and  well  up  into  the  Sierra  Neyada& 
On  the  hot  deserts  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State,  in  the  region  east  of 
the  Sierras,  and  to  the  north  it  is  replaced  by  other  species  which  differ  bat 
slightly  in  form  or  habit 

Entomology,  C.  W.  Wooowobth  (Calif omia  Bta.  Rpt.  1914,  pp.  109-118,  fig. 
1). — The  author  here  reports  upon  the  work  of  the  year  under  the  headings  of 
silkworms,  spraying  yersus  bees,  factors  in  longevity,  cyanid  as  a  soil  fumigant, 
and  insectlcidea 

It  has  previously  been  pointed  out  (E.  S.  R.,  15,  p.  1001)  that  in  the  Pajaro 
Valley  the  apples  that  set  may  be  wholly  those  from  the  first  blossoms,  that 
this  fruit  may  be  already  as  large  as  cherries  before  the  larger  part  of  the 
blossoms  fall,  and  that  to  poison  the  blossom  cups  of  the  fruit  the  spray  would 
have  to  be  applied  before  full  bloom.  Thus  it  became  necessary  to  determine 
the  effect  on  bees  of  arsenical  spray  applied  to  trees  Just  coming  into  full 
bloom.  A  colony  was  shipped  from  the  University  apiary  at  Berkeley  to  Wat- 
sonvlUe  and  placed  in  a  tree  in  the  center  of  a  40-acre  apple  orchard  Just  before 
spraying  with  an  unusually  heavy  dose  of  arsenlcals  as  the  trees  were  coming 
into  full  bloom.  An  examination  of  the  hive  later  showed  no  evidence  of  the 
poisoning  of  bees  or  brood.  Samples  of  the  pollen  and  newly  stored  honey  were 
also  analyzed,  with  negative  results  in  the  case  of  the  latter.  The  hive  was 
kept  closed  until  a  number  of  dead  bees  had  accumulated,  which  were  then 
analyzed  and  an  amount  of  arsenic  nearly  approaching  a  toxic  dose  was  recov- 
ered. Analyses  of  samples  of  honey  gave  negative  results.  "All  clearly  showed 
that  even  under  the  severe  conditions  of  the  excessive  dose  and  a  locality  where 
practically  all  the  food  was  from  sprayed  trees  there  was  no  appreciable  danger 
to  man  from  poisoned  honey.  When  the  more  soluble  arsenlcals  were  in  use 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  many  bees  were  killed,  and  even  with  the  insc^- 
uble  lead  or  zinc  compounds  now  in  use  a  small  percentage  evld^itly  die  of  the 
poison." 

A  series  of  experiments  was  conducted  by  J.  P.  Baumberger  to  determine 
the  effect  on  longevity  of  a  variable  temperature  as  contrasted  with  one  held 
practically  uniform.  He  found  that  when  Insects  are  exposed  to  an  unusual 
temperature,  either  hot  or  cold,  for  two  days  they  live  longer  in  any  other 
temperature  than  when  placed  directly  in  that  t^nperature.  "It  is  probable 
that  temperature  is  only  one  of  the  means  of  so  upsetting  the  physiological  bal- 
ance as  to  affect  longevity,  and  that  we  have  the  suggestion  of  a  law  that  may 
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be  of  highest  significance  to  students  of  the  action  of  insecticides  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  tbeir  experimental  data." 

The  author  des^ibes  experiments  conducted  by  B.  R.  Ong  with  a  view  to 
determining  the  value  of  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  as  a  soil  fumigant  The  method 
devised  consists  in  the  use  of  a  series  of  tubes  in  the  soil,  tlirough  wliich  air 
oooM  be  extracted  and  the  amount  of  liydrocyanic  acid  gas  quantitatively  deter- 
mined by  the  iodin  test  developed  the  previous  year  in  the  course  of  experi- 
ments with  scale-Insect  egga  The  results  obtained  were  i)ositive  and  definite. 
Where  the  cyanid  gas  was  pumped  into  the  soil  within  a  foot  of  the  sampling 
tube,  only  a  very  small  fraction  of  1  per  cent  was  recovered.  The  soil  evidently 
filtered  out  the  gas,  either  by  absorbing  or  decomposing  it.  To  determine  the 
capacity  of  the  soil  in  terms  of  cyanid  loss,  calcium  chlorid  tubes  were  then 
onployed  holding  50  cc.  of  soil,  and  gas  of  Imown  strength  pumped  through,  and 
It  was  found  that  before  any  considerable  quantity  of  cyanid  could  pass  the  soil 
had  taken  nearly  its  full  capacity,  which  was  found  to  vary  from  0.08  to  0.012 
gm.  per  liter,  or  122  to  440  lbs.  of  sodium  cyanid  per  acre-foot 

**  While  this  amount  maizes  the  cost  prohibitive  for  large  use,  it  is  well 
within  the  possiblities  for  soil  fumigation  of  small  areas,  and,  indeed,  is  only 
t  little  more  expensive  than  carbon  bisulphid  in  clayey  soils,  and  much  cheaper 
In  sandy  soil  and  in  any  soil  if  the  fertilizer  value  of  the  nitrogen  in  the 
material  is  deducted.  The  dose  will  have  to  be  regplated  by  the  character  of 
the  soil,  since  no  results  will  be  produced  until  after  the  soil  lias  received  the 
foil  amount  which  it  can  absorb  or  decompose." 

New  methods  of  studying  the  action  of  cyanid  gas  on  scale-insect  eggs  are 
■aid  to  have  been  employed  with  very  satisfactory  results,  data  having  been 
obtained  on  about  90,000  layings.    The  methods  employed  are  briefiy  described. 

Keport  of  the  entomologrist,  H.  T.  Febnald  {Massachusetia  8ia.  Bpt.  191S, 
pi.  1,  pp.  55a-^8a), — ^During  the  year  the  box  leaf  miner  (Monarthropalpua 
Imwi),  a  recently  imported  insect,  caused  much  injury  to  box  trees  and  hedges. 
It  is  pointed  out  that  during  the  year  over  00  per  cent  of  the  San  Jos6  scales 
examined  were  parasitizM  by  a  species,  previously  described  by  Tower  as 
PrfutpaiteOa  pemicioH  (E.  S.  R.,  29,  p.  459).  This  parasite  is  said  to  have  been 
reported  from  Ck>nnecticut,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania,  and  has  been  s^it  to 
a  number  of  other  states  for  colonization. 

bisects  injurioas  to  stored  raisins,  F.  T.  Bioletti  {Calif omia  8ta,  Bpt, 
1914,  pp.  189,  190). — It  is  stated  that  much  injury  is  caused  to  raisins  by  in- 
sects, the  Indian  meal  or  raisin  moth  (Plodia  interpuncteUa)  and  the  saw- 
toothed  grain  beetle  (Silvanus  aurinamensis)  being  the  principal  pests  con- 
cerned. Since  the  methods  of  control  by  screening  and  fumigation  have  proved 
ineffective  in  many  cases  an  investigation  was  undertaken,  and  it  was  found 
that  slight  changes  in  the  methods  in  use  would  insure  protection.  It  is  pointed 
oat  that  the  fumigating  rooms  should  be  very  carefully  constructed  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  the  gas,  and  should  preferably  be  built  of  concrete.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  improvements  in  screening  and  trapping  devices  be  made  and  the 
insects,  usually  allowed  to  escape  when  the  raisins  are  passed  through  the  siz- 
ing and  screening  machines,  be  caught  and  destroyed. 

A  study  of  the  life  history  of  the  raisin  moth  indicates  that  their  numbers 
can  be  considerably  reduced  by  carefully  regulating  the  time  of  storage  of  the 
raisins  in  the  vineyard  and  packing  house. 

The  parasitism  of  insects  by  the  Entomophthorese,  F.  Pioabd  (Bui.  8oc. 
Btud€8  ei  Vulg.  Zool.  Agr.,  IS  (1914),  Noa.  1,  pp.  1-7;  2,  pp.  25-SO,  pis.  2;  S, 
pp.  97-40,  pi.  1;  4,  pp.  5»-(55).— This  is  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  subject, 
with  references  to  the  literature. 
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Hosts  of  insect  egg  parasites  in  Enropey  Asia,  Africa,  and  Australasia,  witb 
a  supplementary  American  list,  A.  A.  Gikault  {Zt$chr.  Wi98.  Ifi^ektenbiol., 
10  (1914),  Nos,  S,  pp.  87^1;  4,  pp.  1S&-1S9;  6,  pp.  175-178;  6-7,  pp.  2S8-B40).— 
This  list  is  arranged  on  tlie  same  plan  as  that  for  Nbrth  and  Soutli  America, 
previously  noted  (E.  S.  B.,  25,  p.  852). 

Some  factors  affecting  results  in  the  use  of  high  temperature  for  tlie  con- 
trol of  insects  injuring  cereal  products,  W.  H.  Goodwin  {Jour,  Econ^  Bnt^  7 
{19H),  No,  4,  pp.  S1S^22), — The  author  reports  upon  experiments  conducted 
with  13  different  pests  which  show  that  moisture  is  a  very  important  factor 
when  using  high  temperatures  for  the  control  of  Insects  affecting  cereals  and 
cereal  products    He  concludes  that  the  practical  value  of  high  temperature  at 
48  to  50*"  0.  for  the  destruction  of  pests  affecting  such  products  is  modi  les- 
sened when  the  heated  atmosphere  contains  moisture  greater  than  40  to  50  per 
cent    Oven  experiments  demonstrate  that  50  to  55''  kills  all  stages  of  cereal 
insect  pests  if  they  are  actually  subjected  to  this  temperature  for  one  to  two 
hours.    "In  practical  work,  moisture  conditions  are  extremely  important  and 
must  not  be  overlooked,  as  failure  to  obtain  the  necessary  temperature  is  often 
due  to  lack  of  sufficient  radiating  surface  to  overcome  the  excessive  moisture 
conditions.    Because  of  the  more  rapid  radiation  obtained,  the  use  of  steam  at 
50  to  60  lb&  pressure  will  give  results  superior  to  those  gotten  with  8  lbs.  pres- 
sure with  one-fourth  more  of  radiating  surface." 

The  destruction  of  underground  pests,  E.  Molinas  (Prog,  Agr,  et  Vit,  {Ed. 
VEsi-Centre),  S5  {1914),  No,  12,  pp.  S74^S78;  ahs.  in  Rev,  AppL  Ent„  2  {1914). 
8er,  A,  No,  6,  pp.  862,  86S).— -The  author  calls  attention  to  the  work  of  Dumas 
and  others  with  potassium  sulphocarbonate  as  an  insecticide.     Through  the 
action  of  the  carbonic  acid  contained  in  the  air  and  in  water,  potassium  suli^o- 
carbonate,  which  is  produced  commercially  in  the  form  of  a  dark  red  solution 
containing  14  to  16  per  cent  sulphid  and  18  to  20  per  cent  of  potash,  slowly 
decomposes  and  resolves  itself  into  carl>on  bisuli^iid  and  sulphureted  hydrogen, 
l>oth  of  which  gases  are  insecticides,  and  a  residue,  potassium  carl>onate,  which 
can  be  used  as  a  fertilizer.     Potassium  suli^ocarbonate  is  said  to  have  an 
advantage  over  carbon  bisulphid  in  that  it  acts  more  slowly  and  for  a  longer 
time,  and  that  it  entirely  impregnates  the  mass  of  soiL    One  part  of  the  com- 
mercial solution  diluted  in  100  parts  of  water,  both  by  volume,  and  the  liquid 
poured  from  a  watering  can  in  such  quantity  as  to  insure  adequate  penetration 
kills  slugs,  cutworms,  earthworms,  white  grubs,  longicom  larvse,  and  millipedes. 

Tulips  and  carnations  are  not  affected  by  a  1  per  cent  solution,  and  evoi  2 
per  cent  may  be  used.  Only  when  a  5  per  cent  solution  is  employed  do  carna- 
tions begin  to  suffer.  The  cost  of  potassium  carbonate  solution  is  not  very 
high  and  its  manurial  value  may  also  be  deducted.  See  also  the  work  by  Bour- 
cart,  previously  noted  (B.  S.  B.,  29,  p.  841). 

Soil  fumigation,  J.  A  Hyslop  {Jour,  Eoon,  Ent.,  7  {1914),  No,  4,  pp,  80&- 
812). — ^This  discussion  relates  to  soil  fumigation  work  conducted  by  the  Bureau 
of  Entomology  of  this  Department  during  the  season  of  1913.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  work  has  shown  (1)  that  sodium  cyanid  will  not  permanaitly  injure 
the  soil;  (2)  that  it  can  not  be  applied  while  crops  are  on  the  land  nor  imme- 
diately prior  to  seeding;  and  (3)  that  it  will  kill  wireworms. 

The  food  of  the  earwig  (Forflcula  auricularia)  as  shown  by  the  contents 
of  its  crop,  G.  LtJsTNEB  {CentU,  Bakt.  [etc.],  2,  Aht„  40  {1914),  No.  19^1,  PP- 
482-^14;  abs.  in  Rev,  Appl,  Ent.,  2  {1914),  Ber.  A,  No.  9,  pp,  546,  547).— The 
author  summarizes  the  lit^ature  on  the  subject  and  reports  upon  examina- 
tions made  of  crop  contents. 

Examination  of  several  lots,  comprising  162  earwigs,  have  led  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  they  are  omnivorous  feeders.    Normally  they  feed  on  dead  plants  and 
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on  fungi  such  as  Capnodium,  but  when  favorable  opportunity  occurs,  living 
leaves  and  flowers  are  attacked.  While  the  author  states  that  only  dead  animal 
matter  appears  to  be  consumed,  a  footnote  in  the  abstract  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  earwigs  consume  living  insects,  such  as  Depressaria  pupse,  as  well. 

Forficula  auricolaria  in  Hhode  Island,  B.  W.  Glaseb  (Psyche,  21  (1914), 
No,  5,  pp.  151,  158),— The  author  reports  that  In  July,  1914,  this  European 
earwig  was  the  source  of  considerable  annoyance  on  an  estate  at  Newport,  R.  L, 
through  entering  the  house  and  crawling  over  the  inhabitants  at  night.  The 
species  was  first  observed  in  1912.  In  1913  they  had  increased  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  suppression  by  spraying  was  begun,  and  by  July,  1914,  they  seemed 
to  have  passed  beyond  control  and  had  spread  to  adjoining  estates.  The  species 
is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  throu^  the  ag^icy  of  imported  plants. 

The  green  soldier  bug  (Nezara  hilaris),  R.  D.  Whitmabsh  (Jour.  Econ, 
Ent.,  7  (1914),  No.  4,  pp.  S5&^S9). — Severe  loss  was  sustained  by  peach  grow- 
ers along  the  Marfolehead  peninsula  region  of  Lake  Erie  during  1911  as  a 
result  of  injuries  caused  by  N.  hUaria,  which  conmiences  its  feeding  on  the  small 
fruit  during  the  last  part  of  June  and  early  July  and  continues  working  upon 
the  fruit  until  late  fait  Where  the  fruit  is  badly  punctured  it  becomes  un- 
salable, while  the  extra  fine  fruit  showing  but  one  or  two  punctures  has  to  be 
graded  lower,  thus  decreasing  its  value. 

Practically  no  damage  was  done  during  1912.  In  1913  it  occurred  in  small 
numbers  on  peaches  in  the  previously  infested  district  along  Lake  Erie,  but  the 
damage  done  was  slight  as  compared  with  that  of  191i. 

Xr.  Crawford's  recent  work  on  the  Delphadnn,  E.  P.  Van  Duzeb  (Psyche, 
21  (1914),  No.  5,  pp.  165-166). — ^A  discussion  of  the  work  previously  noted 
(B.  S.  R.,  31,  p.  560). 

Papers  on  Aphididie. — ^The  yellow  clover-aphis  (Callipterus  trlfolii),  J.  J. 
Davis  (17.  i8f.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Ent.  Bui.  25,  pi.  2,  tech.  ser.  (1914),  pp.  17-40, 
pi.  1,  figs.  6). — ^The  yellow  clover-aphis  (C.  trifoUi  sen  ononidis  [Chaitopfiorus 
maoulatus]) ,  originally  described  by  Monell  from  Washington,  D.  0.,  is  com- 
mon and  oftentimes  abundant  throughout  the  eastern  half  of  the  United  States, 
except  possibly  in  the  extreme  southern  portions,  although  it  has  never  been 
considered  a  pest  in  this  country,  and  consequently  little  of  its  life  history  and 
habits  has  been  studied. 

In  Asia  the  species  was  first  reported  from  Jodhpur,  India,  by  Buckton  in 
1889,  and  the  author  has  received  specimens  presumably  collected  at  Lahore, 
India.  In  America  red  clover  (TrifoUum  pratense)  is  the  universal  food  plant 
of  this  speciea,  it  usually  being  found  on  the  underside  of  the  leaves,  living  more 
or  less  solitary.  It  has  also  been  reared  from  white  clover  (T.  repens).  Tests 
made  of  various  plants  show  that  this  species  can  also  breed  without  difficulty 
on  alsike,  English,  and  mammoth  clovers.  In  India  the  species  lives  on  alfalfa, 
and  Buckton  has  received  reports  that  it  is  destructive  to  this  plant,  but  it  has 
not  been  found  to  attack  alfalfa  in  this  country.  Why  this  [Eq;>ecies  lives  on 
Trifolium  but  not  on  alfalfa  in  America  while  in  India  it  is  found  on  alfalfa 
but  apparently  not  on  Trifolium  remains  to  be  explained. 

Descriptions  are  presented  of  the  wingless  stem  mother,  winged  viviparous 
female,  wingless  viviparous  female,  winged  male,  and  wingless  oviparous  female. 
-With  C.  trifoHi,  as  with  most  other  plant  lice,  a  number  of  generations  of 
winged  and  wingless  viviparous  females  are  produced  during  the  summer,  and 
the  true  sexes,  consisting  of  winged  males  and  wingless  oviparous  females, 
appear  in  the  fall ;  these  females  in  turn  laying  eggs  on  the  stems  and  leaves 
of  clover  to  carry  the  species  over  the  winter  months.  This  species  does  not 
have  an  alternate  host,  nor  does  it  ever  pass  the  winter,  in  the  latitude  of 
La  Fayette,  Ind.,  as  viviparous  females.**    The  author  is  of  the  opinion  that  in 
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the  Soutbem  States,  however,  it  probably  does  winter  as  viviparoas  females, 
since  yiviparons  forms  are  not  uncommon  at  Glemaon  College,  S.  0.,  in  Dec^n- 
ber,  whereas  a  careful  search  for  seznal  individuals  proved  fruitlesa  "As  Is 
characteristic  of  this  tribe  of  plant  lice  (CaUipterini),  the  species  under  disci28- 
sion  is  [qx)radlc  in  habit  and  is  very  easily  roused,  the  least  disturbance  causloK 
it  to  Jump  from  its  host  This  habit  is  much  to  its  advantage,  for  it  seema  to 
render  the  species  almost  immune  from  predaceous  and  parasitic  enemiea" 

In  generation  studies  at  La  Fayette,  Ind.,  in  1013,  the  details  of  which  are 
reported  in  tabular  form,  the  author  has  found  the  maximum  number  to  be  XT 
and  the  minimum  8;  thus  12)  is  the  approximate  average  number  of  genera- 
tions. The  first  generation  extended  over  a  period  of  39  days,  from  April  22 
to  May  31 ;  the  second,  60  days;  the  third,  54  days,  etc ;  and  the  eighth  genera- 
tion, which  includes  the  last  generation  of  the  last-bom  series,  being  the  longest, 
extaidlng  over  a  period  of  128  days.  Studies  by  Phillips  and  Parks  of  the  line 
of  generations  of  0.  irifoHi  from  May  13,  1909,  to  oviparous  generation,  at  La 
Fayette,  Ind.,  are  also  presented  in  tabular  from.  Observations  indicate  that 
this  apecies  invariably  molts  but  four  times. 

Weather  conditions,  especially  heavy  rains,  are  thought  to  be  the  most  im- 
portant checks  of  the  yellow  clover-aphia  The  aphis  fungus,  Empusa  aphidis^ 
is  likewise  quite  an  important  factor  in  holding  this  plant  louse  in  check.  On 
account  of  its  habits  of  living  singly  and  Jumping  from  the  leaf  at  the  least 
disturbance,  this  species  is  seldom  attacked  by  internal  parasites.  Three  species 
of  coccinellids,  namely,  MegiUa  tnaoulata,  Hippodamia  convergens,  and  Cocd- 
neUa  S^notaia,  have  been  reared  from  larvie  fbund  feeding  on  0.  trifolU. 

A  bibliography  of  14  titles  is  appended. 

The  conquest  of  verruga,  C.  H.  T.  Townsbitd  {Peru  To-day ,  6  U9H),  No.  B, 
pp.  57-^,  flffB.  20). — ^This  is  a  brief  statement  of  the  results  of  investigations 
relating  to  the  transmission  of  verruga  by  biting  flies  {Phlehotomus  verruca- 
rum)  ,  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  the  author  from  February  22,  1913,  to 
June,  1914,  accounts  relating  to  which  have  been  previously  noted  (£.  S.  R..  29, 
p.  856;  30,  pp.  252,  658;  31,  p.  847). 

The  author  believes  it  to  be  possible  to  remove  entirely  the  Phlebotomus  from 
the  vicinity  of  any  given  habitation  or  house  in  the  verruga  zone,  by  simply 
clearing  away  all  stone  waUs  and  rock  piles  within  a  radius  of  several  hundred 
yards  and  doing  away  with  any  caves  or  cavities  in  the  rock  that  may  be 
located  within  that  radius. 

Contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  the  biology  of  Bibio  hortulanus  and  its 
control,  E.  Molz  and  W.  Pietsch  (Ztschr,  Wise.  Insektenhiol.,  10  {19 H),  Nos. 
S,  pp.  98-105;  4,  pp.  121-125P  ahs.  in  Intemat.  Inst.  Agr.  {Rome],  Mo.  Bui. 
Airr.  Intel,  and  Plant  Diseases,  5  {19U),  f^o.  7,  pp.  966,  967). ^An  outbreak  of 
B.  Tiortulanus  occurred  in  the  Province  of  Saxony  in  1913  and  in  addition  to 
sugar  beets,  the  only  crop  which  it  had  previously  been  known  to  injure,  it 
attacked  spring  barley  and  wheat  so  severely  that  many  fields  had  to  be  plowed 
up  and  resown.  The  damage  is  caused  by  the  larvse,  which  feed  until  the  begin- 
ning of  May  and  then  pupate  at  from  2  to  4  in.  below  the  surface  of  the  soil. 

In  investigations  conducted  by  the  author  it  was  found  that  contact  poisons 
had  very  little  effect  The  most  satisfactory  control  measures  consist  in  plow- 
ing deeply  and  rolling  at  the  time  of  pupation. 

The  apple  root  borer,  F.  B.  Bbooks  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Jour.  Agr.  Research, 
S  {1914),  No.  2,  pp.  179-188,  pis.  S). — ^During  the  course  of  invesUgations  of 
the  roundheaded  apple-tree  borer  (Saperda  Candida)  carried  on  by  the  author 
in  West  Virginia  in  1911,  numerous  associated  burrows  of  a  smaller  insect  were 
observed  which  later  were  found  to  be  those  of  AgrUus  vittaticolUs,  a  beetle 
which  hitherto  had  not  been  recognisaed  as  an  enemy  of  cultivated  fruit  trees. 
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and  to  wliidi  the  name  apple  root  borer  is  given.  Further  observations  have 
shown  tliat  the  species  Is  qalte  g^ierally  distributed  thropghout  the  Appala- 
chian fmlt  region  and  that  in  places  It  is  doing  considerable  damage  to  young 
apple  trees.  A  study  of  the  literature  has  shown  that  this  E%)ecles  was  first 
described  from  Massachusetts  in  1837  and  was  reported  in  1875,  as  having  been 
found  living  on  the  service  tree  or  shadbush  {Amelanchier  canadensis)  in 
various  parts  of  that  State.  It  was  reported  in  1889  as  being  found  occasionally 
in  Bfassachusetts  in  June  feeding  on  the  leaves  of  thorn,  service  tree,  and 
chokebeny.  A  specimen  In  the  National  Museum  is  recorded  as  having  been 
collected  at  Tryon,  N.  C,  in  June  on  leaves  of  Oxydendrum.  Since  the  species 
is  also  recorded  from  Michigan,  P^mi^lvania,  and  New  Jersey,  it  Is  thought 
probable  that  it  occurs  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  eastern  United 
States. 

The  injury  to  the  trees  is  done  by  the  slender,  white  larva  which  bores 
through  the  sapwood  and  heartwood  of  the  roots  and  lower  trunk,  the  burrows 
throngh  the  roots  frequently  extending  onward  for  several  feet  and  In  badly 
infested  trees  being  so  numerous  that  the  roots  often  die,  causing  a  weakness  of 
the  whole  tree.    The  work  of  the  insect  is  obscure,  there  being  no  chips  or 
castings  coming  to  the  surface  as  is  the  case  with  the  roundheaded  apple  tree 
borer.    The  egg,  which  is  placed  rather  conspicuously  on  the  bark  of  the  trunk, 
and  the  exit  holes  through  which  the  adult  escapes  from  the  wood  are  the 
only  external  marks  made  by  the  Insect  on  the  tree.    In  addition  to  the  injury 
reaolting  from  the  damaged  roots,  the  exit  holes  in  the  bark  admit  more  or  less 
water,  which  frequently  induces  decay  of  the  heartwood.    At  French  Creek, 
W.  Ta.,  125  apple,  20  peai-,  and  200  service  trees  from  one-half  to  5  in.  in  diame- 
ter were  cut  oK  a  few  Inches  above  the  ground  and,  upon  examination,  showed 
311,  9,  and  342  burrows  of  Agrllus  and  101,  0,  and  21  burrows  of  Saperda,  re- 
spectively.    The  author   reports  having  found  the  larva  to   attack   apples, 
pear,  wild  thorn,  wild  crab,  and  service  tree.    Of  the  several  larval  food  plants 
named  the  apple  and  service  tree  seem  to  be  greatly  preferred. 

In  the  latitude  of  West  Virginia  the  eggs  are  deposited  in  May  and  June. 
They  are  glued  tightly  to  the  bark  of  the  trunk  a  few  Inches  above  the  ground 
singly  or,  rarely,  in  pairs.  On  hatching  out  the  larva  leaves  the  egg  from  the 
underside,  bores  directly  through  the  bark  to  the  cambium,  and  thence  through 
the  cambium  down  the  trunk  to  the  ground,  whence  it  proceeds  onward  through 
a  convenient  root  After  boring  through  the  cambium  for  a  distance  of  from 
6  to  12  in.  it  burrows  abruptly  Into  the  solid  wood,  where  all  the  feeding 
throughout  the  remaining  part  of  the  larval  stage  is  done.  After  burrowing 
Into  the  solid  wood  of  the  root  the  larva  continues  to  feed  outward  from  the 
tree.  If  the  root  is  long  enough  the  burrow  may  continue  toward  the  tip  for 
a  distance  of  3  or  4  ft,  after  which  it  turns  and  is  directed  back  toward  the 
base.  It  spends  its  first  winter  well  out  from  the  trunk,  often  in  a  root  not 
more  than  one-slxte«ith  of  an  iuch  in  diameter.  It  is  active  late  In  the  fall 
and  early  in  the  spring,  and  it  Is  thought  probable  that  considerable  feeding 
is  done  during  the  winter.  **  With  the  coming  of  warm  weather  it  feeds  rapidly 
back  toward  the  base  of  the  root,  and  by  midsummer  it  has  reached  the  center 
of  the  root  i^stem  and  has  begun  to  ascend  the  body  of  the  tree.  The  latter 
part  of  the  summer  and  the  fall  are  sp^it  in  boring  upward  through  the  trunk 
and  in  fashioning  a  pupal  chamber.  In  trees  that  are  quite  small  pupation 
takes  places  within  5  to  10  In.  of  the  ground,  but  in  larger  trees  the  larvse  for 
some  reason  ascend  higher  before  forming  the  pupal  cells.  In  ai^le  and  pear 
trees  that  are  as  large  as  6  in.  in  diameter  at  the  base  of  the  trunk  it  is  not 
Qpusual  for  the  larvse  to  ascend  2  or  3  ft  to  pupate,  and  in  one  case  an  indi- 
vidual was  found  in  a  12-yearH)ld'  pear  tree  that  had  burrowed  up  from  the 
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roots  and  pnpated  In  a  branch  46  in.  above  the  ground.  The  ascent  tlurougli 
the  trunk  is  usually  made  within  half  an  taich  of  the  inner  bark,  the  larva  ooca- 
sionaUy  approaching  the  bark  but  never  entering  it"  In  December  of  tlie 
second  year  the  larva  gets  permanaitly  settled  in  its  c^  and  pupation  takes 
place  with  the  coming  of  the  first  few  warm  days  of  q;Mlng.  The  pupal  stage 
lasts  from  three  to  four  we^»  and  the  adults  em«^  in  May.  It  is  probable 
that  the  lif^  of  the  adult  does  not  often  exceed  two  or  three  weeks. 

Mention  is  made  of  the  habits  of  other  members  of  the  genus  Agrilus^  several 
of  which  are  well-known  pests.  As  regards  natural  enemies,  the  author  reports 
the  discovery  of  one  hymenopterous  parasite  which  attains  and  destroys  the 
larva  and  pupa,  and  which  has  been  described  by  Yiereck  as  Xylophruridea 
agriU  n.  g.,  and  n.  sp.  (E.  S.  B.,  29,  p.  663).  Two  generations  of  this  parasite 
occur  annually,  one  brood  of  the  adult  appearing  early  in  the  spring  and  the 
other  late  in  the  fall.  From  25  to  40  per  cent  of  the  root  borers  are  said  to 
be  destroyed  by  this  enemy.  It  is  pointed  out  that  control  measures  must  be 
directed  toward  the  protection  of  the  trunk  of  the  tree  against  the  deposition 
of  the  egg  rather  than  the  killing  of  the  borer  after  it  begins  feeding.  **  Where 
paints,  washes,  or  mechanical  devices  of  any  kind  are  used  on  trees  as  a  pie- 
ventive  of  injury  by  the  roundheaded  apple  tree  borer,  equal  protection  may 
be  had  against  the  apple  root  borer  by  treating  the  trunks  at  about  the  time 
fruit  is  setting  in  the  spring.  The  egg-laying  season  is  of  short  duration,  and 
temporary  wrappers  of  paper  or  burlap,  or  any  other  material  that  will  ^itirely 
cover  the  lower  2  ft  of  the  trunk  for  a  period  of  four  or  five  we^LS  following 
the  blooming  season  of  the  apple,  will  in  a  large  measuro  prevent  eggs  from 
being  placed  on  the  bark.  Treatment  with  sticky  adhesive  or  heavy  paints 
that  aro  not  injurious  to  the  trees  will  answer  the  same  purpose."  Since  the 
apple  root  borers  develop  freely  in  the  common  service  tree,  the  proximity  of 
apple  orchards  to  woods  in  which  this  tree  flourishes  may  always  be  regarded 
as  a  source  of  possible  infestation. 

The  western  com  rootworm,  Q.  G.  AmsLDB  {Jour,  Boon,  Bnt.^  7  (1914) ^  No. 
4,  pp.  S2B-^24), — ^The  data  hero  presented  supplement  an  account  by  Webster, 
previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  80,  p.  66). 

The  author  has  almost  ccnnpletely  worked  out  the  life  and  seasonal  histories 
of  the  species  in  Tennessee  and  found  them  to  be  substantially  the  same  as 
farther  north.  It  is  stated  that  on  river  bottom  land  in  Tennessee  which  was 
under  water  eleven  times  in  one  winter,  each  time  for  from  two  to  twelve  days^ 
the  larvse  were  as  numerous  the  following  summer  as  elsewhere. 

The  carpet  beetle  or  ''buffalo  moth,"  L.  O.  Howabo  {U.  8.  Dept,  Afff-* 
Furmera'  Bui.  626  {1914),  pp.  4,  fig.  i).— This  popular  account  of  Anihrenus 
sorophulfMfiig  is  a  reprint  of  Bureau  of  Entomology  Circular  5,  revised. 

The  postembryonal  stages  of  Otiorhynchus  cribricollis  with  partheno- 
genetic  reproduction  at  irregrular  intervals,  G.>Gbandi  (Bol.  LaJ>.  Zool.  Qen. 
e  Agr.  R.  Scuola  Sup.  Agr.  Portioi,  7  (1918),  pp.  72-90,  flg$.  12;  ahs.  in  Rev. 
Appl.  EM.,  2  (19U),  Ber,  A,  No.  S,  p.  181).— Both  the  larva  and  adult  of  0. 
cribricoUia  are  a  source  of  injury  to  alfalfa  in  the  vicinity  of  Portici,  Italy.  It 
is  stated  that  in  addition  to  O.  cribrioolHs,  the  biology  of  which  is  here  dealt 
witli,  two  other  species,  namely,  O.  turca  and  O.  liguttioi,  are  known  to  reproduce 
parthenogenetically.    A  bibliography  of  22  titles  is  included. 

The  codling  moth  in  Iowa  (Carpocapsa  pomonella),*  R.  L.  Webster  (Iow<i 
Bta.  Bui.  U7  (1914),  PP.  5-S5,  figs.  17;  popular  ed.  (1914),  pp.  8,  figs.  5^).— I^e 
author  estimates  the  annual  damage  to  the  apple  crop  in  the  State  of  Iowa  by 
the  codling  moth  to  amount  to  approximately  $3,000,000.  Studies  of  its  life 
history  have  shown  that  there  are  two  distinct  generations  each  year  in  Iowa, 
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tbe  larvn  of  the  first  generation  entering  tbe  fruit  early  in  June ;  those  .of  the 
second  late  in  July  and  early  in  August 

Details  are  presented  of  spraying  experiments  conducted  at  Ames.  It  was 
ftrand  that  where  the  Infestation  was  not  severe  the  larvie  were  kept  well  under 
omtrol  by  two  sprayings  ten  days  apart  with  lead  arsenate  after  thd  blossoms 
felL  Of  these  two  sprays  the  first  alone  did  almost  as  well  as  the  two  combined 
wh^e  the  infestation  was  not  severe,  but  under  badly  infested  conditions  these 
two  sprays  did  not  keep  the  worms  In  check,  and  in  Iowa  orchards  where  the  In- 
festation is  severe  it  will  be  necessary  to  spray  during  the  siunmer.  "  In  order 
to  catch  the  first  of  the  second  brood  worms  spraying  must  be  done  in  July. 
In  sonthem  Iowa  it  should  be  finished  by  mid  July,  in  central  Iowa  by  July  20, 
in  northern  Iowa  by  July  25.    These  dates  are  approximate.  ^ 

"To  keep  down  the  codling  moth,  spray  thoroughly  immediately  after  the 
blossoms  fall,  then  if  wormy  apples  are  found  in  July  spray  again  for  the  sec- 
ond brood." 

A  destructive  pine  moth  introduced  from  Europe  (Evetria  buoliana),  A. 
Bttsck  {Jour.  Ecofi.  Eni,,  7  (1914),  No.  4,  pp.  S40,  S41\  pi.  /),— Alepidopteran 
that  was  reported  in  May,  1914,  to  be  seriously  injuring  young  Scotch  pines  at 
Great  Neck,  L.  I.,  has  been  reared  and  identified  by  the  author  as  E.  huoUana,  a 
species  recognized  by  the  leading  foresters  of  Europe  as  one  of  the  most  or  even 
the  most  injurious  of  the  insect  enemies  of  Pinus  aylvertris  and  other  pines. 
The  larvie  tunnel  in  the  tips  of  the  leading  branches  and  thereby  check  the  early 
growth  and  injure  the  appearance  of  the  trees.  A  peculiar  curved  growth,  the 
so-called  "  PosthiJmer,"  or  "  Baionnette,"  a  familiar  sight  in  European  pine 
forests,  which  seriously  depreciates  the  value  of  the  trees.  Is  a  characteristic 
result  of  the  injury. 

An  investigation  made  by  the  author  leads  him  to  conclude  that  the  pest  is  a 
recent  introduction. 

Bed  spider  control,  E.  A.  McGbbsob  (Jour.  Econ.  Ent.,  7  (1914),  No.  4,  pp. 
S24-^6). — ^The  data  here  presented  supplement  the  account  previously  noted 
(B.  S.  R.,  29,  p.  860).  The  author  states  it  appears  to  be  established  that 
in  South  Carolina  the  great  bulk  of  continuous  dispersion  of  the  red  spider 
on  cotton  is  effected  by  means  of  travel  from  plant  to  plant  across  interlacing 
branches.  Experiments  have  shown  that  nine  hours  of  complete  submergence 
is  necessary  to  insure  the  death  of  the  red  spider  by  water. 

Tick  eradication  in  Arkansas,  R.  M.  Gow  (Arkansas  Bia.  Bui.  119  (1914), 
pp.  S-20,  figs.  8).— This  bulletin  presents  a  brief  discussion  of  the  importance 
of  eradication  of  the  tick,  its  life  liistory  and  habits,  and  methods  of  combating 
it,  including  [Q)ecifications  and  plans  for  the  construction  of  a  concrete  dipping 
vat 

As  a  result  of  the  work  fifteen  counties  in  the  State  have  been  released  from 
federal  quarantine  and  portions  of  several  othera  The  total  area  released  is 
12,668  square  miles,  or  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  entire  State.  The  estimated 
number  of  cattle  in  the  released  area  is  217,000.  It  is  stated  that  a  general 
interest  in  tick  eradication  is  now  being  shown  all  over  the  State.  During 
the  winter  months  concrete  dipping  vats  have  been  built  in  three-fourths  of  the 
counties  in  the  State,  some  by  individuals  and  others  by  several  farmers 
working  together. 

FOODS— EITKAir  HU  TUITION. 

[The  importance  of  sea  food  in  the  diet],  J.  0.  Linthicum  (Cong.  Reo.,  51 
(1914),  j^o.  1S2,  pp.  9561-9664)' — In  emphasizing  the  need  for  conservation  and 
developmait*  of  marine  sea-food  life,  the  author  considers  somewhat  at  length 
tlie  importance  of  fish  as  food. 
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The  water  content  of  oTsterSy  F.  L.  Shannon  {Proc.  Assoc.  Amer,  Dair^^ 
Food  and  Drug  Offldals,  17  {191S),  pp.  161-165), — ^Tbe  author  reports  tlie 
results  of  a  study  of  the  water  content  of  ten  samples  of  oysters  marketed  in 
sealed  cans,  undertaken  with  epedal  reference  to  the  determination  of  a 
market  standard  for  oysters.    The  paper  is  followed  by  a  discussion. 

The  water  content  of  meat  products,  B.  Fedeb  (Chem.  Ztg.,  S8  (1914)9  No. 
67 f  pp,  709-711). — ^From  the  large  amount  of  analytical  data  here  pres^ited« 
the  author  draws  the  general  conclusion  that  there  is  a  definite  relationship 
between  the  water  content  of  meat  and  the  amount  of  organic  nonfatty  mate- 
rial. The  water  content  appears  to  be  approximately  equal  to  four  times  the 
amount  of  organic  nonfatty  materlaL 

Studies  of  the  bacteriolosry  of  sausage  and  similar  goods,  R  Saoqttisvb 
and  P.  LoYGUB  {Oompt.  Rend.  Boo.  Biol.  [Paris'\,  76  (1914),  No.  17,  pp.  820- 
822). — The  studies  reported  had  to  do  with  the  occurrence  of  proteus  and  para- 
typhoid bacilU. 

Eggs,  W.  S.  Matthews  (IU.  State  Food  Com.  Bia.  80  (19U)y  pp.  4).— Recom- 
mendations as  to  how  the  egg  supply  may  be  improved  are  given  for  the  b^iefit 
of  the  farmer,  the  buyer,  the  baker,  the  retailer,  and  the  housewife. 

[Composition  of]  cassava,  J.  S.  Camus  (Philippine  Agr.  and  Forester^  8 
(19U),  No.  4,  p.  75).— Analytical  data  are  presaited  and  discussed. 

:iUce  (Oryza  sativa)  (Food  and  Drugs,  n.  ser.,  2  (1914),  No.  8,  pp.  145-15S, 
figs.  8). — In  addition  to  describing  some  of  the  more  conmion  varieties  of  rice 
grown  in  India,  this  article  contains  a  summary  and  digest  of  data  regarding 
the  chemical  composition  of  the  raw  and  cooked  product  and  the  dietetics  of  rice. 

[Wheat  and  flour  investigations],  B.  Habooubt  (Ann.  Rpt.  Ontario  Affr- 
Col.  and  Ewpt.  Farm,  89  (1918),  pp.  24,  25). — ^The  results  are  reported  of 
analyses  and  baking  tests  of  several  samples  of  wheat 

The  baking  quality  of  German  wheats,  G.  Ck)BDUAN  (lUus.  Landw.  Ztg.,  88 
(1918),  No.  101,  pp.  917,  918). — ^The  composition  and  baking  quality  of  flours 
from  rye  and  wheat  grown  in  foreign  countries  were  studied  in  comparison  with 
flour  from  German  grains  grown  upon  plats  which  had  been  intensively  fer- 
tilized. The  experiments  tended  to  show  that  although  with  the  use  of  fertilizer 
the  protein  value  increased,  the  ash  and  fat  cont^it  remained  constant,  and  the 
amount  of  carbohydrates  decreased,  no  constant  and  definite  relationship  ^- 
isted.  No  apparent  difTerence  was  noted,  for  example,  in  the  baking  qualities, 
in  the  yield  of  dough,  and  in  the  weight  and  volume  of  the  loal 

Study  of  some  Italian  hard  wheat  flours,  L.  Maubantonio  (8taz.  8per.  Agr. 
Ital.,  47  (1914),  ffo.  8,  pp.  217-280).— An&lytical  data  are  presented  and  dis- 
cussed regarding  a  number  of  samples  of  flour  from  hard  wheat  grown  in  the 
district  of  Bari. 

Diminished  gluten  content  of  flour,  Ballano  (Ann.  Falsif.,  7  (1914)*  No. 
69,  pp.  881-888). — Some  fluctuations  were  noted,  but  on  the  whole  there  has 
l>een  a  decline  in  the  gluten  content  of  French  wheats,  the  average  value  in  1868 
being  28.4  and  in  1914  24.23  per  cent 

The  bread-making  industry  at  KCilan  (Jour.  Roy.  8oc.  Arts,  62  (1914),  No. 
8222,  pp.  841,  842).— A  brief  survey  is  given  of  the  bread-making  industry 
with  special  reference  to  the  introduction  of  improved  methods,  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  bakeries,  and  the  wages  of  the  employees. 

Use  of  dried  potatoes  in  bread  making  (Landw.  Wchnbl.  Schles.  Hoist,  64 
(1914),  No.  85,  pp.  851,  852)^>— By  a  modem  milling  process  dried  potatoes 
yield  a  flour  of  good  keeping  quality.  It  is  stated  that  in  maldng  different  kinds 
of  bread  as  high  as  40  per  cait  of  this  flour  can  be  used  to  good  advantage. 
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▲  pTogram  for  dehydrated  vegetables,  H.  J.  Buboess  (Pure  Products,  10 
il914)>  No.  8,  p.  S99). — Tbe  nature,  marketing,  and  nse  of  dehydrated  vegetables 
and  similar  topics  are  discussed. 

TTae  of  green  vegetables  in  the  farm  home  {Landw.  WchU.  Schles.  Hoist., 
€4  il9H),  No.  S5,  pp.  852^54). — ^The  use  of  green  vegetables  like  peas,  beans, 
asparagus,  cauliflower,  etc.,  is  discussed  briefly  and  directions  given  for  their 
preparation- 

The  banana  fruit,  J.  Dacahat  (Philippine  Agr,  and  Forester,  S  {1914),  No. 
4*  PP'  81-^S). — ^Data  are  presented  regarding  the  chemical  composition  and 
culinary  properties  of  bananaa    Some  recipes  are  also  given. 

Ice  cream  exi>eriments  (Ann.  Bpt.  Ontario  Agr.  Col.  and  Expt.  Farm,  SO 
{191S),  pp..  92-94). — In  the  investigation  here  reported  studies  were  made  of 
the  factors  which  cause  "  swell "  or  "  overrun,"  and  the  percentage  of  "  over- 
run "  which  is  possible  with  good  results. 

Studies  were  also  made  of  the  factors  causing  smoothness  or  lack  of  smooth- 
ness, tbe  factors  favorable  to  and  necessary  for  producing  a  good  shipping 
product,  and  the  profits  of  ice  cream  manufacture  as  compared  with  selling 
the  cream  for  consumption  as  such  or.  for  the  manufacture  of  butter. 

Ice  cream,  W.  S.  Matthews  (III.  State  Food  Com.  Bui.  28  (1914),  PP-  i6, 
fig.  1).— This  bulletin,  which  is  intended  for  the  use  of  persons  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  ice  cream,  contains  data  regarding  the  state  food 
laws,  as  well  as  information  relative  to  the  purchase  of  raw  materials,  and  the 
construction,  lighting,  ventilating,  and  general  sanitary  condition  of  ice  cream 
factories. 

Confectionery,  A.  McGill  (Lab.  Inland  Rev.  Dept.  Canada  Bui.  288  (1914) 9 
pp.  21).— The  results  are.  reported  of  the  analysis  of  174  samples  of  confec- 
tionery purchased  throughout  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  These  were  especially 
examined  for  the  presence  of  arsenic  which  might  enter  into  their  composition  * 
either  through  coloring  matter  or  glucose.  In  no  case  was  arsenic  found  beyond 
soch  minute  traces  as  were  regarded  as  entirely  harmless 

Candy  making  in  the  home,  Ghbistine  T.  Hebbick  (Chicago  and  New  York, 
1914,  PP'  ISO). — ^Thls  book  contains  a  large  number  of  recipes. 

Canning,  preserving,  and  pickling,  Mabion  H.  Neil  (Philadelphia,  1914, 
pp.  284,  fig^'  i^)' — ^  large  number  of  recipes  for  homemade  preserves,  pickles, 
catsups,  ete. 

Preserving  and  canning,  Emily  Riesenbebo  (Chicago  cmd  New  York,  1914, 
pp.  104). — ^Directions  are  given  for  the  canning  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  to- 
gether with  recipes  for  the  preparation  of  Jams,  preserves,  Jellies,  marmalades, 
pickles,  and  beverages. 

Ground. ginger  and  a  study  of  analytical  results,  A.  McGill  (Lab.  Inland 
Rev.  Dept.  Canada  Bid.  286  (1914),  PP-  55).— Analytical  data  are  given  con- 
cerning 259  samples  of  ground  ginger  as  sold  in  Canada,  of  which  194  were 
found  to  be  genuine.  Attention  is  called  to  the  practice  of  the  adulteration  of 
this  spice  with  CThausted  ginger,  which  is  difficult  to  detect 

An  examination  of  catsups,  C.  E.  Gabel  (Amer.  Food  Jour.,  9  (1914),  No.  9, 
pp.  561-664,  fig.  1). — ^In  this  article  directions  are  given  in  detail  for  the  exam- 
ination of  catsups  for  yeasts,  molds,  and  bacteria,  together  with  a  discussion 
of  the  necessity  for  microscopical  examination  of  catsups  and  of  the  methods 
most  conmionly  used. 

Safe  ice,  H.  S.  Gumming  (Pub.  Health  Rpts.  [U.  8.],  29  (1914),  No.  S2,  pp. 
2066-2074).— It  is  pointed  out  that  both  natural  and  artificial  ice  may  be 
formed  from  water  containing  infectious  pollution.    It  is  concluded  that  dear 
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ice  is  of  itaelf  as  free  from  the  danger  of  conveying  infectious  diseases  as  is 
necessary,  but  that  dirty  or  cloudy  ice  may  be  dangerous.  "  We  may  eHminate 
all  danger  by  avoiding  the  handling  of  ice  with  dirty  hands,  by  washing  tlie 
ice  with  puiiB  water,  and  by  using  only  clear  ice." 

Federal  Food  and  Dro^  Act  and  decisions,  compiled  by  O.  A.  Gwnrir 
{Washington:  U.  8.  Dept  Agr.,  Office  Solicitor,  1914,  pp.  857). — ^In  addition  to 
the  text  of  the  statutes  are  included  the  following:  Rules  and  regulations  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  acts;  a  compilation  of  food-inspection  decisions;  selected 
court  decisions  which  involve  an  opinion  or  charge  to  the  Jury;  a  digest  of 
decisions;  and  opinions  of  the  Attorney  General  An  appoidix  also  gives 
a  legislative  history  of  the  food  and  drugs  act  and  the  amendments  of  August 
23,  1912,  and  March  3,  1913,  and  the  report  of  the  Solicitor  General  to  the 
President  and  the  decision  of  the  President  regarding  the  labeling  of  whisky. 

General  [food,  drug,  and  health  laws]  (Topeka,  Kans,,  191S,  pp.  115,  figs. 
17). — A  compilation  of  the  state  laws  and  regulations  of  the  state  board  of 
health,  with  which  are  incorporated  a  number  of  rules  and  suggestions  for 
health  officers. 

[Food  and  drug  inspection  and  analysis],  H.  B.  Barnard  (Atm.  Rpt.  Ind. 
Bd.  Health,  SI  (1912),  pp.  39SS47). — ^The  work  carried  on  during  the  year 
ended  October  1,  1912,  is  reviewed.  It  included  the  examination  of  2,050 
samples  of  miscellaneous  food  products,  of  which  546  were  found  to  be  lllegaL 
This  is  an  improvement  over  preceding  years. 

The  results  are  also  given  of  the  examination  of  899  samples  of  drugs,  of 
which  142  were  found  to  be  Illegal. 

Inspections  were  made  of  a  large  number  of  dairies,  creameries,  and  estab- 
lishments where  foods  were  manufactured  or  sold.  A  study  of  the  daily  soot 
deposit  in  the  dty  of  Indianapolis  is  also  reported. 

[Inspection  of  creameries,  dairies,  and  ice  cream  factories],  G.  W.  Mo- 
GuiRE  (Ann.  Rpt.  Bd.  Health  N.  J.,  S7  (1913),  pp.  205-««7).— In  addition  to 
general  data  regarding  routine  inspection,  attention  is  called  to  a  number  of 
existing  conditions,  among  which  is  the  frequent  imperfect  washing  of  utensils, 
glasses,  and  dishes  in  which  ice  cream  is  served.  Since  heavy  sirups  and  Ice 
cream  very  readily  adhere  to  containers  in  which  they  are  served,  and  can 
not  be  thoroughly  removed  without  the  use  of  hot  water  and  soap,  it  is  deemed 
essential  that  all  places  dispensing  Ice  cream  should  be  equipped  with  proper 
washing  facilities  and  a  sufficient  supply  of  hot  water. 

The  question  of  a  fixed  standard  for  ice  cream  is  also  discussed. 

Notes  on  meat  inspection,  oyster  culture,  food  preparation,  etc,  in  Hol- 
land, W.  J.  HowARTH  (Jour.  Roy.  Sanit.  Inst.,  S5  (19H),  No.  6,  pp.  254^6Sf).— 
A  summary  of  data. 

Cooperative  public  health  administration — an  experiment  in  small  com- 
munities, B.  B.  Phelps  (Puh.  Health  Rpts.  [U.  8.],  29  (1914),  No.  S9,  pp.  2477- 
2526,  figs.  S). — ^The  results  are  reported  in  considerable  detail  of  an  experi- 
ment in  which  was  studied  the  possibility  of  a  number  of  small  towns  securing 
proper  health  administration  through  cooperation.  Such  cooperative  work 
ofTers  an  important  means  of  securing,  among  other  things,  an  efficient  milk, 
food,  and  general  sanitary  Inspection. 

Institutional  supplies  (Rpt.  [Md.'\  Bur.  State  and  MutUc.  Research,  No.  5 
(1913),  pp.  66). — ^This  publication,  which  was  prepared  for  the  guidance  of 
purchasing  officials  in  Maryland  institutions,  consists  of  three  parts,  a  general 
discussion,  notes  (or  the  use  of  purchasing  officials,  and  specifications. 

Beport  upon  the  high  cost  of  living  of  the  committee  of  forty  of  the  dty- 
wide  congress,  A.  R.  L.  Dohme  (Baltimore,  Md.  [1912'\,  pp.  15). — ^According 
to  the  conclusions  reached,  the  facts,  briefiy  summarized,  which  have  increased 
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the  cost  of  foodstuffs,  are  as  follows :  "  Increased  supply  of  gold ;  tariff  upon 
foodstuffs  and  otlier  products;  price  control  by  exclianges  and  agreements; 
abuse  of  cold  storage  to  help  comer  markets;  decreased  amount  of  labor  on 
fiirms  and  consequent  Increase  in  wages;  decrease  of  truck  farms  and  farming 
around  the  city ;  excessive  profits  by  middlemen,  due  to  too  many  small  shops, 
and  too  much  handling  between  producer  and  consumer ;  too  much  purchase  on 
credit  at  advanced  prices;  Inadequate  transportation  to  proximate  farming 
districts,  especially  in  winter ;  bad  roads  and  Inadequate  repair  of  same ;  short 
weights  and  Inadequate  control  of  scales,  measures,  and  weights;  abuse  of 
patent  laws;  architects  making  no  provision  in  modem  houses  for  storage  of 
eoods;  growing  luxurlousness  of  the  people,  which  eliminates  careful  and 
businesslike  housekeeping  and  shopping;  telephones,  resulting  in  ordering  on 
credit  without  bargaining  for  price;  and  inadequacy  of  facilities,  too  high 
charges,  and  improper  conditions  of  our  city  markets/* 

Legislative  and  other  remedies  are  suggested,  including  measures  designed 
especially  to  remedy  local  conditions.  Among  others  may  be  mentioned  the 
suggestion  "  that  schools  for  teaching  farming  in  a  businesslike  way  be  estab- 
lished in  connection  with  our  public  school  system;  .  .  .  that  our  markets  be 
so  reconstructed  as  to  be  sanitary  throughout  and  kept  so  at  all  times,  amply 
supplied  with  rxmning  water,  comfort  stations,  and  cold  storage  plant;  and  so 
arranged  that  farmers,  butchers,  fish  dealers,  provision  dealers,  etc.,  have 
separate  sections,  and  that  the  stalls  be  leased  under  annual  contract  at  a 
nominal  charge  suflBlcieit  only  to  cover  cost  of  maintenance  of  cold  storage  plant 
and  employees  necessary  to  manage  the  market ;  .  .  .  and  that  a  Farm  Products 
Company  be  formed  by  capitalists  and  Interested  householders  on  the  coop- 
erative plan,  which  shall  buy  up  or  lease  land  for  tmck  gardening  contiguous 
to  the  city,  and  manage  it  in  a  businesslike  way  from  a  central  office  employing 
the  most  approved  business  methods  of  management  and  most  approved  scien- 
tific methods  of  farming,  fertilizing,  etc.*' 

Iiow  eost  recipes,  compiled  by  Edfth  G.  Habbison  {PhUadelphiia,  19 H,  pp, 
208), — A  large  number  of  recipes  are  given. 

Education  in  food  ralues  (Ohambera^B  Jour.  [London  and  Edinlt,],  7.  ser., 
pi,  40  (1914),  pp,  268,  209). — A  discussion  of  the  nutrition  investigations  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  their  results. 

The  hygriene  of  the  preparation,  storage,  and  distribution  of  food,  J. 
Gates  {Jour.  Boy,  8aMt,  Inst.,  S5  (1914),  No,  6,  pp.  257-2-J7).— A  dlgeat  of 
data.    The  paper  is  followed  by  a  discussion. 

The  cause  and  prevention  of  pellagra,  J.  Goldbeboeb  (Pub.  Health  Rpts. 
[U.  S.l,  29  {1914),  No.  S7,  pp.  2S5Jh2S57).'-ln  an  investigation  of  pellagra  in  a 
number  of  institutions  it  was  noted  that  In  the  diet  of  those  developing  pellagra 
there  was  "  a  disproportionately  small  amount  of  meat  or  other  animal  protein 
food,  and  consequently  the  vegetable  food  component,  in  which  com  and  sirup 
were  prominent  and  legumes  relatively  inconspicuous  elements,  forms  a  dispro- 
portionately large  part  of  the  ration." 

The  inference  is  drawn  that  pellagra  is  not  an  infection  but  a  disease  essen- 
tially of  dietary  origin  and  is  probably  caused  either  by  the  absence  from  the 
diet  of  some  essential  substance,  or  vitamins,  or  possibly  by  the  presence  of 
some  excessive  amounts  of  a  poison  in  the  vegetable  part  of  the  diet. 

The  treatment  of  peUagra,  W.  F.  Lobbnz  (Pub.  Health  Rpts.  [U.  8.1,  29 
{1914)  f  No.  57,  pp.  0^7-JWtf(^).— Improvement  was  noted  in  the  majority  of  27 
acute  cases  of  the  disease,  in  which  practically  the  only  treatment  given  was 
rest  in  bed  and  a  generous  diet  consisting  chiefly  of  fresh  meat,  eggs,  wheat 
bread,  fresh  vegetables,  and  milk. 
79934*— No.  3—16 6 
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A  nutritional  index  for  school  children,  A.  W.  Tuzt<»o  (Puh.  Health 
[London'^,  27  {19H),  No,  11,  pp.  577,  578).— This  article  discusses  a  nutritional 
index  calculated  from  the  body  weight  and  height,  which  is  designed  for  use  in 
comparing  children  in  different  locations  as  to  their  general  nutritional  con- 
dition. 

Studies  of  the  influence  of  diet  upon  growth,  H.  Abon  (Berlin.  KUn. 
Wchnschr.,  51  {19H),  No.  21,  pp.  972-^7,  figs.  iO).— A  digest  of  data  in  which 
the  work  of  others  is  reviewed  as  well  as  previous  work  by  the  author  which 
has  already  been  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  30,  p.  365). 

Study  of  the  effect  of  different  foods  upon  the  secretion  of  digestive  fer- 
ments, O.  WoLFSBEBo  (Hoppe-Seyler't  Ztschr.  Physiol.  Ohem.,  91  (1914),  No. 
5,  pp.  3JH-^71,  fig.  1). — Some  experiments  were  carried  out  with  dogs,  in  which 
a  large  number  of  different  foods  were  emjAoyed.  The  following  condusions 
are  drawn : 

In  the  case  of  meat,  bouillon,  and  milk,  secretion  was  found  to  be  propor- 
tional to  the  amount  of  food,  while  with  vegetables,  bread,  butter,  and  sugar, 
no  great  increase  in  secretion  was  noted  even  when  the  quantity  of  these  foods 
was  doubled.  Extractives  produced  increased  secretion,  due  to  stimulation  of 
the  hormones  of  the  membrane  of  the  pylorus.  This  stimulation  was  believed 
to  be  of  chemical  nature  and  was  i)osslble  only  when  the  extractives  remained 
for  some  time  in  the  stomach.  Under  similar  conditions  with  the  same  food  the 
amount  of  secretion  was  approximately  constant  Even  with  a  twofold  secre- 
tion the  time  of  emptying  the  stomach  was  not  doubled  and  often  this  time  was 
not  changed. 

Experimental  studies  of  the  metabolism  of  nudeosids,  ffuanosin,  and 
adenosin,  I,  S.  J.  Thannhauskb;  II,  S.  J.  Thannhauseb  and  A.  Bommes 
(Hoppe-Seyler'B  Ztschr.  Physiol.  Chen^  91  {19U),  No,  5,  pp.  52^-555,  SS6-- 
34^). — ^Tbe  results  are  reported  of  a  large  number  of  experiments  carried  out 
with  men  in  good  health,  and  also  with  rabbits^  which  show  that  uric  acid  is 
readily  formed  from  a  purin  base.  After  subcutaneous  injection  of  guanosin 
and  adenosin,  a  corresponding  increase  in  uric  add  excretion  was  noted. 

Studies  on  the  digestion  of  the  protein  of  cooked  meat  in  the  case  of  dogB^ 
E.  ZuNz  (Intemat.  Beitr.  Path.  u.  Ther.  Erri&hrwigsstdr.,  Stoffto.  u.  Fer- 
dauungskrank.,  5  {19 H),  No.  5,  pp.  265-4tS6). — ^In  the  experiments  here  reported 
laboratory  animals  (fasting  dogs)  were  fed  upon  a  mea^t  diet  of  known  nitrog- 
enous content  After  being  killed,  at  from  1  to  8  hours  after  the  ingestion 
of  the  meal,  the  contents  of  the  fundus,  pylorus,  and  upper  part  of  the  intestinal 
tract  were  isolated  and  digested  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 

€onsiderable  data  are  glvai  r^pardlng  the  amounts  of  protein  cleavage 
products  present,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  artide  is  devoted  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  rdative  value  of  two  methods  for  separating  the  soluble  nitrog- 
enous matter  from  the  materials  not  attacked  by  the  add  and  from  the 
accumulated  proteins. 

Of  the  two  methods  studied,  namely,  filtration  and  centrifuglng,  the  author 
draws  the  conduslon  that  more  rapid  and  correct  determination  of  the  nutritive 
content  of  protein  deavage  products  is  made  by  the  latter  method,  when  car* 
rled  out  at  a  speed  of  7,000  revolutions  per  minute. 

The  excretion  of  creatinin  by  normal  women,  Mabtha  Tbaot  and  Eliza* 
BETH  E.  Clabk  {Jour.  Biol.  Chem.,  19  {1914),  No.  i,  pp.  115-117).— The  results 
of  these  experiments,  in  which  observations  were  made  upon  a  number  of 
women  kept  **  upon  a  strict  creatinin-  and  creatln-f ree  diet  for  two  days  or 
longer,**  showed  a  creatinin  coeffldent  below  8.  This  coefBcent  as  a  rule 
apparently  applies  to  women  who  have  no  definite  muscular  work  to  perfomu 
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Creatinin  and  creatin  in  starvation,  G.  Gra-ham  and  B.  P.  Potjlton  (Jour. 
PhyHol,,  48  {19U),  No.  5,  pp.  LIII,  LIV). — ^In  continuation  of  work  previously 
rq?orted  (R  S.  B.,  80,  p.  864),  the  aatliors  report  the  results  of  two  complete 
starvation  experiments  which  "suggest  that  traces  of  'true'  creatin  are 
excreted  during  absolute  starvation  lasting  for  three  days."  In  the  opinion 
of  the  authors,  owing  to  the  extrem^y  small  amounts  found  and  the  liability 
to  error  these  results  do  not  permit  them  to  draw  too  definite  conclusion& 

On  micolysis,  A.  B.  Taylob  and  W.  H.  Adolph  (Jour.  Biol.  Chem.,  18  (1914)  t 
No.  3,  pp.  521-^28).— An  experiment  is  reported  which  shows  that  an  increase 
in  the  digestion  of  purin  increases  the  output  of  urea  nitrogen,  wliile  the  out- 
put of  creatinin  nitrogen  remains  constant. 

The  influence  of  a  vitamin-free  diet  on  the  carbohydrate  metabolism,  0. 
Funk  and  B.  von  SchOnbobn  (Jour.  Physiol,  48  (t914)f  No.  4,  pp.  S28S31), — 
In  the  experim^its  here  reported  pigeons  maintained  upon  a  vitamin-free  diet 
developed  a  tendency  to  hyperglycemia  with  a  decrease  of  glycogen  in  the  liver. 
In  the  case  of  a  sugar-free  diet  the  hyperglycemia  was  eq;)ecially  marked  and 
was  followed  by  the  entire  disappearance  of  liver  glycogen.  A  formation  of 
glycogen  in  the  liver  and  a  diminution  of  sugar  in  the  blood  were  produced  by 
the  addition  of  yeast  vitamin  to  the  vitamin-free  diet  In  the  case  of  a  fat- 
free  diet  an  increase  was  noted  in  the  liver  glycogen. 

Calorimetric  observations  on  man,  J.  S.  Macdonald,  F.  A.  Dutfield,  and 
K.  Lucas  (Rpt.  Brit.  Assoc.  Adv.  iSfci.,  1913,  pp.  262-264). — ^In  this  progress 
report  various  changes  in  the  appaiatus  are  noted,  the  most  important  of 
which  is  the  changing  of  the  calorimeter  from  one  of  the  closed-type  to  an  open- 
type  form  of  apparatus.  The  experiments  wliich  have  been  carried  out  tend 
t6  show  that  the  total  transformation  of  energy  varies  with  the  amount  of 
mechanical  work  performed  and  not  with  the  length  of  time  of  the  performance. 

The  calorimeter  has  been  previously  described  and  earlier  work  reported 
(B.  S.  R.,  30,  p.  262). 

Improved  myothermic  apparatus,  A.  Y.  Hnx  and  V.  Weizsagkeb  (Jour. 
Physiol.,  48  (1914),  No.  4,  XXXV,  XXXVI).— -The  authors  describe  an  appara- 
tus for  measuring  the  heat  production  Involved  in  the  contraction  of  isolated 
muscles  in  which  the  rise  of  temperature  of  the  muscles  is  measured  directiy 
by  means  of  a  thermopile. 

The  energy  requirement  of  the  new  bom,  H.  0.  Bailey  and  J.  R.  Mublin 
(Proc.  8oc.  Expt.  Biol,  and  Med.,  11  (1914),  No.  4,  pp.  109-111).— In  determin- 
hig  the  desirability,  from  a  phylological  standpoint,  of  supplementing  the 
colostrum  with  some  artificial  food  during  the  first  three  days  of  life,  the  en- 
ergy requiremeit  of  the  new  bom  was  studied  in  a  respiration  Incubator. 

The  initial  loss  in  weight,  which  averaged  over  250  gm.,  was  lessened  by  the 
supplementary  feeding  of  a  milk  mixture  similar  to  colostrum.  No  digestive 
disturbances  were  noted  in  the  case  of  the  extra  feeding. 

*'The  respiratory  quotient  reaches  as  high  as  1.0  on  the  first  day  of  life 
and  indicates  the  combustion  of  carbohydrates  Thereafter  it  drops  to  0.67  on 
the  second  day  and  remains  in  the  neighborhood  of  0.7  for  the  following  two 
days,  indicating  a  condition  of  starvation  and  the  combustion  of  fat  After 
the  mUk  secretion  is  well  established  the  quotient  reaches  0.9,  which  is  the 
normal  for  a  mixed  dief 

From  a  comparison  of  the  energy  requirement  and  the  composition  of  a 
number  of  samples  of  colostrum,  the  results  apparently  show  that  the  breast 
secretion  is  not  sufEldent  to  supply  the  energy  required  until  the  fourth  day. 
**  Feeding  the  new  bom  infants  for  the  first  three  days,  in  addition  to  the  breast 
Becretion,  a  formula  of  about  the  same  composition  as  colostmm  would  appear 
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to  be  a  logical  ptoceedlng  not  only  to  fulfill  the  miersy  requirement  but  also  to 
supply  tbe  water  lost*' 

The  animal  organism  as  a  machine,  F.  Riaoh  (Fortschr.  Naiurto.  ForMch., 
10  (1914)*  pp.  OJ-ISO), — ^A  summary  and  digest  of  data  in  which  the  subject 
Is  treated  chiefly  from  the  standpoint  of  thermodynamics.  There  is  included, 
for  examine,  a  study  of  the  different  theories  which  have  been  offered  in  ex- 
planation of  muscular  activity. 

Mechanical  efficiency  of  man,  J.  S.  Macdonalo  (Jour.  Physiol.^  fS  {1914)  ^ 
No,  4^  pp.  XX XIII,  XXXIV). — Seyeral  formulas  for  expressing  the  ^!kA&acy  of 
the  human  mechanism  are  discussed. 

AHIXAL  PBODXrcnOH. 

The  chemistry  of  cattle  feeding  and  dairyings  J.  A.  Mitbbat  {London^  New 
York,  Bombay,  and  Calcutta,  1914,  pp-  XII -{-343,  pi.  I,  fifft.  29).— It  is  the 
aim  of  this  volume,  according  to  the  preface,  to  develop  and  explain  those  funda- 
mental principles  which  are  the  basis  of  all  effective  control  in  farming  opera- 
tions, and  not  to  prescribe  rules  for  particular  cases.  The  book  is  made  up  of 
data  gathered  from  American  and  German  sources,  and  the  interpretation  of 
them  as  based  largely  upon  the  results  of  the  Rothamsted  investigations.  It  is 
assumed  that  the  reader  Is  familiar  with  the  rudim^its  of  inorganic  and  or- 
ganic chemistry.  The  feeding  standards  of  Wolff  and  Kellner's  *  system  of 
starch  values  are  examined,  with  an  attempt  to  break  away  from  both  and  from 
the  rule  of  three  in  which  they  are  involved. 

The  work  is  divided  in  four  parts.  Part  1  on  the  constituents  of  plants  and 
animals  consists  of  chapters  on  the  mineral  salts,  carbohydrates,  ftits  and  fixed 
oils,  nitrogenous  compounds  (amlds),  nitrogenous  compounds  (proteins),  and 
ferments  and  miscellaneous  products;  part  2  on  requirem^ts  of  animals  con- 
sists of  chapters  on  nutrition,  statics,  dynamics,  milk  production,  and  Increase ; 
part  3  on  feeding  stuffs  deals  with  the  valuation  of  feeding  stuffs,  compounding 
rations,  succulent  and  watery  feeds,  coarse  dry  fodders,  and  concentrated 
feeds ;  and  part  4  on  dairying  deals  with  the  composition  and  general  juroperties 
of  milk,  the  chemical  constitu^its  of  milk,  and  milk  iHroducts. 

The  utilization  of  potato  haulms  as  hay  and  as  silage  for  ruminants 
(sheep  and  dairy  cows). — ^The  feeding  of  artichoke  foliage,  W.  YdLTZ,  A. 
Baudbexel,  and  A.  Dbutschland  (Landw.  Jahrh.,  46  (1914),  No.  1,  pp.  105- 
iSO). — From  experiments  conducted  at  the  Agricultural  High  School  of  Berlin 
in  feeding  dried  and  ensiled  potato  haulms,  and  dried  leaves  and  stalks  of 
Jerusalem  artichokes  to  three  sheep  and  fbur  daliy  cows,  the  fbllowing  co^- 
cients  of  digestibility  were  calculated: 

OoetHcientB  of  digestibility  of  potato  haulms  a/n^d  Jerusalem  artichokes. 


Kind  of  feed. 


Organic 
msttar. 


Protein. 


Fftt. 


Nitro- 
gen-free 
extxBCt 


Crude 
fiber. 


Energy. 


Potato  hanlms,  dried 

Potato,  fjreeta  ensiled 

Potato,  dried  ensiled 

Jerusalem  articbokes,  dried  leaves  and 
stalks 


PereL 
04 

66 


Peret. 
67 
«2 
66 


PereL 


70 


PereL 
68 
68 
67 

73 


PercL 
66 
60 
66 

64 


PercL 


68 
68 
66 


No  bad  effect  upon  the  health  of  the  animals  was  noted  in  the  feeding  of 
these  materials.    The  Jerusalem  artichoke  was  about  equal  in  nutritive  value 
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to  good  meadow  hay.  When  fed  alone,  howeTer»  it  canses  strong  fermentation 
In  the  alimentary  canal,  so  that  not  more  than  half  the  bulky  food  should  be 
r^laced  by  it. 

On  the  value  of  the  stems  and  leaves  of  the  sweet  potato  plant  (Ipomoaa 
batatas)  as  a  feed  material,  T.  Katatama  (Bui.  Imp.  Cent.  Agr.  Empt,  8ta. 
Japan,  2  (1914) t  No.  1,  pp.  41-74). — From  three  experiments  In  feeding  sweet 
potato  haulms  in  yarious  forms  to  sheep  the  following  ayerage  coefficients  of 
digestibility  were  obtained: 

Digestible  nutrients  and  coefficients  of  digestibiUty  of  sweet  potato  haulms. 


Kindofmatertol. 


Organic 


Protein. 


Nitro- 
gBDi-tne 
extract. 


Fat. 


Crude 
fiber. 


Starch 
value. 


Dried  sweet  potato  haulms: 

Digestible  notrieiits 

Coefficient  of  digestibility 
Snsfled  sweet  potato  haufans:. 

Digestible  nutrients 

CoeiBcient  of  digestibility 


PereL 
48.8 
55.5 

47.6 
54.0 


Peru. 
4.7 
41.9 

5.0 
42.0 


Peret. 
24.8 
56.8 

24.9 
57.9 


Per  a. 
2.3 
59.2 

3.4 
67.9 


Peret, 
17.0 
57.9 

14.2 
50.3 


Peret. 
20.6 


5.7 


The  sweet  potato  tops  were  ensiled  in  pits,  the  material  being  put  In  in  the 
latter  part  of  October  and  removed  in  March.  Only  a  small  loss  in  nutrients 
was  entailed  in  the  ensiling  process,  and  although  dark  brown  in  color  and 
somewhat  moldy  on  top  the  silage  was  well  liked  by  the  sheep.  It  is  stated 
that  sweet  potato  foliage  in  the  fresh  state  is  very  watery  and  is  similar  to 
beet  leaves,  but  contains  tannic  rather  than  oxalic  acid.  The  air-dried  foliage 
has  a  fine  aroma  and  was  well  relished  by  the  animals. 

Manufacture  of  food  for  cattle  and  other  animals,  J.  J.  EIastick  and  J.  J. 
A-  DE  Whalley  (English  Patent,  14,607,  June  24, 1913;  abs.  in  Jour.  8oc.  Chem, 
Indus.,  33  (1914),  flo.  15,  p.  803). — "Peat  moss,  containing  about  30  per  cent 
of  moisture,  is  treated  in  an  autoclave  with  3.5  per  cent  of  its  weight  of  gaseous 
sulphur  dloxid,  and  then  heated  for  about  30  minutes  by  the  introduction  of 
steam  under  a  pressure  of  100  lbs.  per  square  inch." 

Inspection  of  commercial  feeding  stuffs,  P.  H.  Smith  and  G.  L.  Beals 
(Massachusetts  8ta.  Control  8er.  Bui.  1  (1914),  pp*  4-^1) - — ^Analyses  are  given 
of  the  following  feeding  stuffs:  Cotton-seed  meal,  linseed  meal,  gluten  meal, 
gluten  feed,  distillers'  dried  grains,  malt  sprouts,  brewers*  dried  grains,  wheat 
middlings,  wheat  bran,  molasses  feed,  com  meal,  ground  oats,  rye  meal,  hominy 
meal,  provender,  dried  beet  pulp,  meat  scrap,  bone  meal,  fish  meal,  milk  albu- 
min, and  various  mixed  and  proprietary  feeds.  A  discussion  of  the  results 
obtained  is  appended. 

The  acidity  of  important  commercial  feedstuff s,  L.  Wilk  (Ztschr.  Landw. 
Verswhsw.  Osterr,,  17  (1914),  No.  5,  pp.  23 1-269). —A  study  was  made  of  the 
fatty  acid  content  of  various  commercial  feedstuffs,  including  pumpkin-seed 
cake,  sunflower-seed  cak^,  rape-seed  cake,  linseed  cake,  peanut  cake,  sesame 
cake,  and  rice-feed  meal. 

Animal  husbandry,  G.  H.  True  (California  8ta.  Rpt.  1914,  pp.  98-100,  figs. 
6). — Pour  lots  of  25  steers  each  were  fed  all  the  beet  pulp  they  would  eat,  lot 
1  also  receiving  15  lbs.  alfalfa  hay,  lot  2,  20  lbs.  alfalfa  hay,  lot  3,  7}  Iba 
barley  hay,  and  lot  4,  rye  grass  hay  and  2  lbs.  horse  beans  daily.  Lots  3  and 
4  made  the  largest  gains,  there  being  but  little  difference  between  lots  1  and 
2.    In  steer-feeding  experiments,  including  about  2,000  animals,  in  which 
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grain  f^eds  were  fed  supplementary  to  alfalfa  hay,  it  was  found  that  the  beiEit 
returns  obtained  were  with  barley  and  alfftlfti  hay,  the  average  daily  ration 
fed  being  5.5  lbs.  of  barley  and  21.8  lb&  of  hay. 

Four  lots  of  15,  76-lb.  pigs  were  fed  for  a  70-day  period  as  follows:  Lot  1 
barley  alone,  lot  2  barley  and  alfalfa  pasture,  lot  3  barley,  alfalfk  pasture,  and 
shorts,  and  lot  4  barley,  alftilfa  pasture,  shorts,  and  skim  milk.  They  made 
an  average  daily  gain  per  head  of  0.76,  0.81,  0.85,  and  1.27  lbs.,  respectively. 
A  fifth  lot  weighing  114  lbs.  per  head  and  fed  barley,  alfalfa  pasture,  shorts, 
and  skim  milk  gained  1.57  lbs.  daily. 

Two  lots  of  114-lb.  pigs  fed  barley,  one  lot  being  on  alfalfa  pasture  and  the 
other  being  fed  green  alfalfa,  made  practically  the  same  gains. 

Com  silage  and  cotton-seed  hulls  for  fattening  beef  cattle,  R.  S.  Cubtis, 
L.  W.  Shook,  and  F.  T.  Meuloham  (Bid.  N.  C.  Dept,  Agr,,  S5  (1914),  No.  8,  pp. 
5^8,  flgt.  17). — ^Two  lots  of  24  head  each  of  900-lb.,  native  grade.  Shorthorn 
feeders  were  fed  during  a  112-day  feeding  period  equal  amounts  of  cotton-seed 
meal,  lot  1  receiving  in  addition  com  silage,  lot  2  cotton-seed  hull&  The  aver- 
age amount  of  cotton-seed  meal  fed  daily  was  71  lbs.  per  steer,  of  com  silage 
42.46  Iba,  and  of  cotton-seed  hulls  21.95  lb&  The  average  daily  gain  per  steer 
for  lot  1  was  1.62,  and  tor  lot  2,  1.63  Iba ;  the  cost  of  feed  per  pound  of  gain 
11.4  and  10.9  cts. ;  the  profit  per  steer  $8.29  and  $11.36. 

It  is  noted  tliat  the  steers  in  lot  2  sold  for  20  ct&  more  per  hundredweight 
than  those  in  lot  1.  They  were  in  better  condition,  thicker,  smoother,  and 
with  a  more  uniform  distribution  of  fat.  A  slaughter  test  made  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  experiment  indicated  that  the  steers  in  lot  1  would  dress  52.24 
per  cent,  and  those  in  lot  2,  54.53,  while  at  the  close  of  the  experiment  the 
respective  values  were  52.24  and  56.41  per  cent  It  required  to  make  100  lbs. 
gain  in  lot  2  1,352.2  lbs.  of  cotton-seed  hulls,  in  conjunction  with  458  lbs.  of 
cotton-seed  meal,  and  in  lot  1,  2,611.4  lbs.  of  com  silage  with  458  lbs.  of  cotton- 
seed meal. 

Charging  cotton-seed  hulls  at  $7.50  per  ton,  cotton-seed  meal  at  $27.75,  and 
com  silage  at  $3.50,  the  values  retumed  were  $8.38  per  ton  for  hulls,  $5.25  for 
sUage,  and  $30.34  for  cotton-seed  meal  fed  with  hulls,  or  $37.71  fed  with 
silage.    All  of  these  figures  were  exclusive  of  the  manurial  value  of  the  feeda 

Indian  cattle  in  the  Philippines,  C.  W.  Edwabds  (Philippine  Agr.  Rev. 
[English  Ed.},  7  (1914),  No.  7,  pp.  288-29t,  pi.  i).— An  account  of  the  breed 
characteristics,  utility  value,  and  possibilities  of  improvement  of  the  principal 
breeds  of  zebu  (Bo8  indicus)  cattle  in  the  Philippines. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Nellore  is  the  only  breed  with  which  any  definite  breed- 
ing experiments  liave  been  carried  on  in  the  country.  They  are  silvery  gray 
with  darker  shadings  over  front  and  hind  quarters,  pure  white,  and  occasion- 
ally red  and  white  in  color.  This  breed  has  been  imported  into  Brazil,  Argai- 
tina,  Java,  and  Africa  in  considerable  numbers  for  crossing  upon  indigenous 
stock,  and  a  few  have  been  imported  into  the  United  States,  particularly  into 
Texas.  Characters  which  commend  these  cattle  are  their  high  resistance  to 
rinderpest,  tick  fever,  and  insect  pests,  vigorous  mstling  qualities,  excellence 
as  work  animals,  and  their  value  as  a  cross  or  factor  for  upgrading  native 
stoclL  However,  as  regards  conformation  they  are  inclined  to  be  slab-sided 
and  often  have  a  tendency  to  be  vicioua  More  extensive  importation  and 
breeding  of  these  Indian  cattle  in  the  Philippines  is  recommended. 

Influence  of  summer  shearing  on  the  skin  temperature  of  sheep,  R.  Traitt 
(Der  Einfiuss  der  Sommerschur  auf  die  Hauttemperatur  des  Bchafes.  Inaug. 
Diss.,  Univ.  Oiessen,  191S;  ahs.  in  Zenthl.  Physiol.,  28  (1914),  No.  4,  p.  221).-- 
In  summer  at  a  temperature  of  from  16  to  24.75"  C.  (60.8  to  86.6*  F.),  un- 
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beared  sheep  showed  a  body  temperature  of  from  34  to  SS-S*",  while  sheared 
sheep  ranged  between  90.6  and  36.3**. 

Caracal  sheep  in  Argentina  (Bol.  Min.  Agr.  [Buenoa  Aires},  17  il9H),  No. 
1,  pp.  127-190;  aha.  in  Intemat.  Inat.  Agr.  [Rome},  Mo.  Bui.  Agr.  Intel,  and 
Plant  Diaeasea,  5  (1914),  No.  7,  p.  917). — ^An  account  of  an  importation  made 
in  1911.  It  is  noted  that  wet,  damp  soil  has  proTed  Tery  disastrous  to  the 
pore-bred  sheep,  which  contracted  serious  parasitic  diseases.  The  lambs  of 
both  the  first  and  second  generation  haye  remained  true  to  type  without  show- 
ing any  signs  of  degeneration. 

The  value  of  sila^  in  the  winter  ration  for  the  breeding  flock,  J.  M. 
JoiCES  {New  Hampahire  8ta.  Ore.  16  {1914),  pp.  3-16). — ^Five  lots  of  fivfe 
yearling  lambs  each  were  fed  per  day  during  three  winter  montlis  as  follows : 
Lot  1  alfalfa  hay  1,  native  hay  0.25,  roots  2.5,  and  cracked  com  0.25  lbs. ;  lot  2 
natlTe  hay  1J5,  roots  2.5,  cracked  com  0.125,  and  oil  meal  0.2  lbs. ;  lot  8  alfalfa 
bay  1,  native  hay  0.25,  com  silage  2,  and  cracked  com  0.25  lbs. ;  lot  4  native 
bay  1.25,  com  silage  2,  oil  meal  0.2,  and  cracked  com  0.125  lbs.;  and  lot  5 
native  hay  ad  libitum,  roots  1  lb.,  and  oats  and  bran  1 : 1,  2  oz.  The  following 
average  gains  were  made  per  head :  7.6,  2.9,  4.4,  4.5,  and  — 0.2  Iba,  respectively. 
In  a  duplicate  experiment  the  following  year,  the  following  gains  were  obtained : 
4.7,  —0.1,  —0.7,  0,  and  —2.6  lbs.,  respectively. 

The  first  four  rations  are  recommended  for  winter  feeding  of  the  breeding 
flock,  but  the  fifth  ration  was  unsatisfactory.  Lambs  on  roots  made  a  slightly 
larger  gain  than  those  receiving  silage.  Native  hay  and  silage  appeared  to  be 
as  satisfactory  as  alfalfa  hay  and  silage. 

[Animal  husbandry  ezpeodments],  B.  Youngblood  {Texaa  8ta.  Rpt.  191S, 
pp.  59,  60). — In  sheep  breeding  experiments  conducted  with  a  pure-bred 
caracul  ram  and  pure-bred  Lincoln,  Hampshire,  Shropshire,  and  Southdown 
ewes,  it  has  been  found  that  the  growthiness  and  vigor  of  the  rams  and  the 
very  good  quality  of  the  fur  resulting  from  the  first  cross  make  the  possibili- 
ties for  the  development  of  both  mutton-  and  fur-bearing  breeds  very  encour- 
aging. 

From  trials  with  goats  on  clearing  land  of  stumps  it  is  estimated  that  in  two 
years  goats  have  killed  90  -per  cent  of  the  stumps  on  what  was  previously 
wooded  land.  These  goats  are  yielding  from  $1.00  to  $1.50  worth  of  mohair, 
and  from  85  to  90  per  cent  of  the  does  are  raising  a  kid  annually. 

The  sheep  and  wool  industry  of  Australasia,  H.  B.  Smith  {London,  Mel- 
bourne,  and  Chriatchurch,  New  Zealand,  19H,  pp.  XVI -^-187,  figs.  70). ^An 
account  of  the  history  and  development  of  the  sheep  and  wool  industry  in 
Australasia  with  chapters  on  shearing,  care  of  wool,  wool  sorting,  manufactur- 
ing textile  fibers,  wool  classing,  pressing  the  clip,  wool  scouring,  selling  and 
buying,  and  killing,  skinning,  and  dressing  a  sheep. 

A  dynamometric  calculation  of  the  character  of  wool  fiber,  W.  Macha 
{Deut.  Landuo.  Tierzucht,  18  {19H),  No.  29,  pp.  345,  346,  fig.  1).— A  dynamome- 
ter for  determining  the  elasticity  and  strength  of  wool  fibers,  recently  designed 
by  a  mechanic  In  Lelpslc,  Is  described. 

Nitrogen  retention  from  allowances  of  ammonia  salt  or  urea. — Experi- 
ments with  permanent  intravenous  injection,  V.  Henbiques  and  A.  C. 
AifDEBSEN  {Hoppe-Beyler'a  Ztachr.  Phyaiol.  Chem.,  92  {1914),  No.  1,  pp.  21- 
45). — In  these  experiments,  which  were  performed  upon  goats,  the  authors 
were  imable  to  secure  a  permanent  nitrogen  retention  when  urea  and  other 
nitrogen-containing  substances  were  Intravenously  Injected  Into  the  animals. 
The  nltrog^i  ret^ition  reported  by  Grafe  (B.  S.  R.,  31,  p.  265)   is  thought 
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to  be  due  to  bacterial  influence  or  to  the  ret^tion  in  the  inteetinnl  canal  of  the 
sabstances  in  an  unchanged  form. 

Studies  on  the  extent  of  hippuric  add  formation  in  the  body  of  swine, 
B.  Abdebhaldrn  and  H.  Stsauss  {Hoppe-Sepleff  ZUdw,  Physiok  Chenu,  91 
(1914),  No.  l-ty  pp,  81-^), — For  swine  fed  an  ordinary  ration  of  bran  and 
potatoes  the  estimated  hippuric-acid  excretion  was  1.15  gm.  per  day ;  for  those 
fed  from  5  to  10  gm.  of  benxoic  acid,  2.5  to  3  gm. ;  those  fed  5  gm.  benaoic  acid 
and  6  gm.  glycine,  3.74;  10  gm.  benioic  acid  and  12  gm.  glycine,  4.51;  10 
gm.  benzoic  acid  and  12  gm.  alanin,  3.3  gm. ;  and  10  gm.  benzoic  acid  and  15.5 
gm.  ammonium  carl>onate,  2.2  gm.  The  experiments  show  that  the  pig  has 
ayailable  much  more  glycine  than  it  absorbs  in  the  proteins  of  its  food. 

The  self-feeder  for  swine  feeding,  J.  M.  Bvyabd  (Iowa  Aifr.y  15  {1914)* 
No.  i,  pp.  17-19,  figa.  S). — ^A.  comparison  at  the  Iowa  Station  of  pigs,  hand-  v. 
self-fed,  taken  from  weaning  to  250  lbs.  in  weight  on  alfalfa  pasture  and  fin- 
ished in  the  dry  lot  when  the  alfalfa  season  was  over,  showed  an  average 
dally  gain  per  head  of  1.06  lbs.  where  com  and  meat  meal  were  hand-fed^  and 
1.22  lbs.  where  self -fed.  The  cost  per  pound  of  gain  was  3.96  cts.  tor  the  former 
and  3.83  ct&  for  the  latter. 

Productive  swine  husbandry,  Q.  B.  Day  (Philadelphia  am4  London  {1919}, 
pp.  X-^SSO,  pis.  2,  flgi.  70). ^A  general  treatise  on  the  breeding,  feeding,  care, 
and  management  of  swine,  together  with  a  summary  of  results  of  swine-feeding 
experiments. 

Digestion  experiments  with  Bquidas,  O.  Fsanok  (Kiihn  Arch.,  S  (191S), 
pt.  2,  pp.  S6SS96,  pl9.  2). — ^This  reports  digestion  experiments  made  with  eight 
snimals  of  the  Equids  group  fed  10  kg.  each  of  hay  and  oats  per  1,000  kg.  live 
weight,  during  a  seven-day  preliminary  period  and  a  tai-day  experim^itdl 
period.  Comparative  body  measurements  of  the  several  animals  are  given. 
The  digestive  coefDcients  are  given  in  the  following  table : 

Digestion  coeffloienia  for  Bquidof, 


Klndorftnimal. 

»^. 

Protoin. 

Fut 

Nitro- 
esQ-trw 
extract. 

Grade 
fiber. 

AAh. 

Ass,  inalo 

Peret. 
66.04 
67.68 

n.72 

66.06 
62.32 
67.10 
64.04 
63.00 

Peret. 
66.  Qt 
66.41 
73.50 
66.57 
71.08 
7a  78 
66.47 
6«.87 

Peret. 
80.86 
40.09 
61.13 
61.79 
84.51 
42.89 
39.20 
89.78 

Peret. 
80.56 
49i06 
46.53 
46.16 
87.82 
45.46 
43.48 
4a  00 

PereL 
84.82 
2a  42 
87.90 
82.20 
28.81 
81.04 
39.71 
85.53 

PereL 
7a  10 

Affi.fftiniitf^ 

8a  25 

MnK  Fnftif*      

86.54 

MnKf<>infUft 

77.42 

Horse 

74.59 

Uftr^ 

7a  79 

Mule,  male 

75.87 

Mulei  female 

7a  83 

Early  studies  made  by  Sanson  are  cited,  comparing  the  coefficient  of  digesti- 
bility for  the  horse  and  mule  as  follows :  Dry  matter  61  and  67,  protein  76  and 
82,  fat  60  and  62,  nitrogen-free  extract  71  and  79,  crude  fiber  63  and  57,  and 
ash  42  and  69  per  cent,  respectlv^y. 

Study  of  the  proportions  of  the  horse,  L.  Van  Meldebt  (Ann,  Oemhlous, 
24  (1914),  Noa.  S,  pp.  121-151,  flga.  2;  5,  pp.  249-214^  fig**  S;  6,  pp.  S05-^S6. 
figa.  17;  7,  pp.  369S91,  flga.  6;  8,  pp.  425-452,  flga.  5').--Thls  is  an  account  of 
an  extensive  study  made  of  the  body  measurements  and  g^ieral  conformation 
of  the  various  breeds  of  draft  and  light  horseSL 

Breeds  of  draft  horses,  G.  A.  Bkll  (U.  8.J)ept.  Agr.,  Fanners*  Bui.  619 
(1914)*  pp.  16,  flga.  10). — ^An  account  of  the  breed  characteristics  and  desirable 
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qoalltieB  of  the  Belgian,  Percheron,  French  Draft,  Clydesdale,  Shire,  and  Suf- 
folk breeds  of  draft  horses  under  American  conditions. 

Tlie  Sonth  Oldenburg  horse  and  the  influence  of  environment,  H.  Bub- 
MKisTEB  (Kiihn  Arch.,  3  (1913),  pt,  2,  pp.  397-^05), ^A  description  is  given  of 
the  climatic  and  environmoital  conditions  of  South  Oldenburg,  together  with 
a  review  of  the  history  of  horse  breeding  in  that  Province  since  1820.  Body 
measorements  were  made  of  stallions,  mares,  and  geldings  from  1  to  21 
years  old. 

A  comparison  of  these  measurements  shows  an  increase  in  height  at  the 
witliers,  height  of  back,  height  at  croup,  breast  circumference,  breadth  of 
breast,  and  breadth  of  croup  during  the  past  20  years.  Ck>lor  has  changed 
ailgbtly,  brown  greatly  predominating  but  on  the  decrease,  black  and  chestnut 
Increasing,  and  white  decreasing. 

Tbe  Beery  system  of  horsemanship,  J.  Beebt  (Pleasant  Hill,  Oliio,  1914, 
pp.  i313'\,  pL  1,  figs.  172). — A  series  of  lessons  on  special  methods  of  horse- 
breaking  and  training.  The  topics  included  are  colt  training,  disposition  and 
subjection,  kicking  and  balking,  shying  and  running  away,  shoeing,  halter 
pulling,  promiscuous  vices,  overcoming  special  fears,'  and  teaching  tricks. 

The  anterior  lobe  of  the  pituitary  body  in  its  relationship  to  the  early 
growth  period  of  birds,  Rosalind  Wulzen  (Amer.  Jour.  Physiol.,  34  (1914), 
No.  2,  pp.  127''139,  figs.  7). — From  experiments  carried  on  with  two  groups  of 
White  Leghorn  chickens  two  and  nine  days  old  at  the  start,  and  fed  an  amount 
of  pituitary  material  roughly  equal  to  0.01  of  the  average  body  weight  of  the 
chicks,  and  compared  with  liver-fed  chicks,  it  is  concluded  that  "  the  growth  of 
young  fowl  is  retarded  by  the  addition  to  the  diet  of  fresh,  unmodified  anterior 
lobe  of  ox  pituitary.  This  is  shown  both  in  body  wei^t  and  in  length  of  the 
long  bonea  Involution  of  the  thymus  accompanies  this  retardation  and  may 
bear  a  causal  relation  to  it.  These  effects  are  more  marked  in  the  males  than 
in  the  females.'* 

The  influence  of  the  male  parent  on  the  character  of  the  eggshells  in 
fowls,  A.  R.  Waltheb  (Land/io.  Jahrh.,  46  (1914),  No.  1,  pp.  89-104). — ^Dwarf 
fowls,  comprising  three  differ^it  breeds,  and  medium-sized  fowls,  also  com- 
prising three  breeds,  were  interbred,  all  the  hens  being  first  mated  with  cocks 
of  their  own  breed,  and  the  cock  being  then  removed  and  an  interval  of  ten 
days  allowed  to  elapse  before  he  was  replaced  by  a  cock  of  another  breed.  It 
was  concluded  that  the  fact  of  the  cock's  belonging  to  a  different  breed  had 
no  influence  upon  either  the  weight,  shape,  color,  or  gloss  of  the  eggs,  thus 
discrediting  the  claims  of  influence  of  t^egony  made  by  certain  investigators. 
The  histological  basis  of  the  different  shank  colors  in  the  domestic  fowl, 
H.  R.  Barbows  (Maine  8ta.  Bui.  232  (1914),  pp^  237-^52,  pis.  6). —In  a  study 
of  the  histological  conditions  that  are  associated  with  the  different  shank 
colors  observed  in  fowls  it  was  found  that ''  yellow  and  variations  are  due  to  the 
presence  of  lipochrome  pigment  in  the  epidermis,  with  the  absence  of  melanin 
pigment  White  results  from  the  lack  of  pigment  Blue  color  obtains  when 
melanin  pigment  lies  in  the  upper  dermis,  with  the  absence  of  this  type  of 
pigment  in  the  epidermis.  Black  and  variations  depend  upon  the  presence  of 
mdanin  pigment  in  the  epidermis.  Green  appears  when  lipochrome  pigment 
lies  in  the  epidermis,  and  melanin  jfigmeat  in  the  corium  only.  All  shades, 
with  the  exception  of  red  and  pink,  are  the  result  of  various  combinations  of 
these  pigments:  Orange-yellow  and  black-brown." 

A  table  is  given  showing  the  nature  and  location  in  the  skin  of  the  different 
types  of  pigment  concerned  in  producing  each  shank  color.  A  bibliography  of 
14  references  is  included. 
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Natural  and  artificial  brooding  of  chickenB,  H.  M.  Lamon  (17.  8.  Dept, 
Agr,,  Farmers*  Bui.  62i  il9U)t  pp.  14,  fi09>  iO).— -Tbls  giyes  practical  instmc- 
tions  in  both  natural  and  artificial  brooding  of  cbickaia,  and  includes  deacrip- 
lions  of  tbe  brooders  used,  together  with  an  explanation  of  the  most  approved 
methods  of  heating  and  handling,  and  data  on  feeding  chickens. 

European  milk  chickens  (^.  Y.  Produce  Rev,  and  Amer,  Cream.,  S8  {1914)9 
No.  11,  pp.  728,  725).— The  production  of  milk  chlck^is  Is  confined  to  sections 
of  France,  Belgium,  and  northwestern  Germany.  In  France  the  Faverolle  is 
the  favorite  breed  for  this  purpose.  It  is  a  large  bird  and  a  rapid  grower, 
tutting  on  flesh  at  all  times.  At  six  to  eight  weeks  old  the  chicks  weigh  8  to 
12  oz.  After  they  have  reached  a  certain  age  they  are  specially  fed  for  two 
weeks  on  oatmeal,  buckwheat  meal,  sometimes  a  little  barley  meal,  and  cooked 
rice  mixed  with  soured  skim  milk.  For  every  100  birds  it  is  customary  to  add 
per  day  about  one-half  pound  of  pure  fat,  preferably  mutton. 

In  Belgium  the  Camplne  and  Malines  breeds  are  largely  used,  while  in  Ger- 
many Orpingtons  and  Wyandottes  are  in  favor. 

Method  of  desiccating  eggs,  T.  Hara.  (V.  S.  Patent^  1,100^8,  June  2S^ 
1914;  ahB.  <n  Jour.  8oc.  Chem.  Indus.,  SS  {1914),  No.  15,  p.  809).—'*  Yolks  and 
whites  of  eggs  are  beaten  up  separately,  th^i  mixed  and  dried  in  tliin  layers 
on  metallic  plates  heated  to  about  HO""  F.  (43**  C.),  the  drying  op^ation  being 
carried  out  in  a  dark  room  the  air  in  which  is  dried  and  heated  to  about 
105**  F." 

Seasonal  changes  in  testes  and  plumage  in  wild  duck,  C.  G.  Seugmanh 
and  S.  G.  Shattock  (Proa  Zool.  8oc.  London,  1914,  I,  pp.  2S-4S,  figs.  6;  abs. 
in  Jour.  Roy.  Micros.  800.  {London],  No.  4  {1914),  pp.  941,  942).— The  authors 
have  inquired  into  the  reality  of  a  correlation  between  seasonal  changes  in  the 
testes  and  the  *'  eclipse  "  plumage  of  the  mallard. 

**As  in  many  other  birds,  the  testes  of  the  mallard  undergo  a  series  of  sea- 
sonal changes,  and  are  spermatogenic  only  during  the  winter  months  and  early 
spring.  But  the  two  periods  of  activity  and  nonactivlty  do  not  coincide  with 
the  two  seasonal  changes  In  the  plumage^  The  normal  passage  of  the  bird  from 
full  winter  (breeding)  plumage  to  its  dusky  summer  (eclipse)  plumage  is, 
however,  delayed  if  castration  is  efPected  during  the  months  whilst  the  gonads 
are  assuming  or  have  attained  activity.  One  bird  which  was  castrated  in  the 
winter,  and  in  which  the  advent  of  the  succeeding  eclipse  was  delayed  the 
following  summer,  was  kept  until  the  summer  of  the  next  year.  The  second 
eclipse  occurred  at  the  normal  period,  but  nodules  of  regenerated  testicular  tis- 
sue were  found.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  grafts  were  fully  sperma- 
togenic in  the  month  of  September,  an  occurrence  altogether  abnormal  in  the 
testicle  of  the  entire  bird.  The  delay  above  referred  to  has  its  parallel  in  the 
well-established  fact  that  if  a  colt  is  castrated  when  shedding  its  winter  coat, 
the  shedding  Is  for  a  time  arrested  and  then  proceeds  only  very  slowly.  When 
wild  ducks  assume  the  drake  plumage  the  spurious  males  undergo  the  seasonal 
eclipse,  but  this  Is  somewhat  Incomplete  and  aberrant 

"Removal  of  the  testes  during  the  eclipse  does  not  produce  any  constant 
appreciable  effect  upon  the  next  passage  of  the  bird  into  winter  plumage.  It 
would  appear  that  the  seasonal  change  of  plumage  in  the  mallard  is  not  con- 
nected with  the  spermatogenic  function  of  the  testicle,  but  the  influence  of  a 
hormone  was  not  excluded  since  the  castration  never  prevented  some  regrowth 
of  testicular  tissue." 

The  transmission  of  secondary  sexual  characters  in  pheasants,  Rose  H. 
Thomas  {Jour.  Genetics,  9  {1914),  No.  4*  PP-  275-298,  pis.  6,  flgs.  2).— The 
x-esults  of  breeding  experiments  with  pheasants,  to  determine  the  extent  of 
transmission  of  secondary  sexual  characters,  are  reported. 
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Tlie  development  of  the  stomach  in  the  Euphonias,  A.  Wetmobb  (Auk, 
SI  il914).  No.  4,  pp.  458-461). — ^In  attempting  to  aocomit  for  the  aberrant  form 
of  stomach  of  the  small  brightly  colored  tanagers,  the  author  studied  51  speci- 
mens of  the  Porto  Rican  Euphonia  (Tanagra  sclateri).  This  species  feeds  en- 
tirely on  the  berries  of  mistletoe  {Phoradendron  spp.),  a  food  readily  assimi- 
lated and  one  not  requiring  a  muscular  stomach  for  its  digestion.  ''  In  conse- 
quence we  have  a  degeneration  of  the  ventriculus  into  a  thin  membraneous 
band  and  a  straightening  of  the  stomach  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  food,  no 
cardiac  or  pyloric  constriction  being  necessary  to  hold  matter  In  the  ventriculus 
lor  digestion  as  the  process  of  conversion  is  carried  on  wholly  by  the  secre- 
tions of  the  alimentary  canal.^ 

Pigeons  for  profit. — The  whole  art  of  squab-raising  with  chapters  on 
fancy  and  racing  pigeons,  P.  Bbetton  {London,  1914,  PP-  ^^t  P^9.  9,  figs. 
24)  • — ^This  contains  general  information  on  the  feeding,  care,  and  management 
of  pigeons  for  commercial  purposes. 

Squab  secrets,  W.  E.  Rick  {Philadelphia,  1914*  PP-  48,  figs.  2i).-— Methods  of 
feeding,  care,  and  management  of  pigeons  for  commercial  purposes  are  de- 
scribed. 

The  first  poultry  show  in  America,  J.  H.  Robinson  {Boston,  1913,  pp.  SI, 
figs.  10). — ^An  account  of  this  show,  which  was  held  at  the  Public  Gardens, 
Boston,  Mass.,  in  November,  1849. 

DAIET  FABHINCK— DAISTIirO. 

The  value  of  soy-bean  and  alfalfa  hay  in  milk  production,  R.  E.  Cald- 
well {Ohio  8ta.  Bui.  267  {191S),  pp.  125-146,  figs.  2).— In  1908  two  lots  of 
five  and  six  cows  each,  producing  approximately  the  same  amount  of  milk, 
were  fed  during  a  81-day  preliminary  period,  a  60-day  experimental  period,  and 
u  subsequent  30-day  period  as  follows:  Lot  1  com  silage,  soy-bean  hay,  and  a 
grain  mixture  of  com  meal  and  cotton-seed  meal  6:1;  lot  2  com  silage,  com 
stover,  and  a  grain  mixture  of  com  meal,  wheat  bran,  and  cotton-seed  meal  in 
equal  parts.  Lot  2  received  slightly  more  protein  and  fat,  yet  the  two  rations 
were  very  dose  in  total  composition.  Lot  2  gave  slightly  more  milk  and  milk  fat 
daily  per  cow  than  lot  1,  but  this  difference  did  not  change  with  the  change  of 
ration,  indicating  that  the  two  rations  were  practically  equal  In  feeding  value 
so  t&r  as  milk  and  milk  fat  production  are  concerned.  The  gain  in  live  weight 
was  practically  the  same  in  both  lota  A  comparison  of  the  amount  of  dry 
matter  consumed  per  uit  of  product,  milk  or  milk  fat,  indicates  that  the  differ- 
ence is  very  smalL 

The  average  daily  cost  of  feed  for  lot  1  was  15.5  eta  per  cow ;  the  average 
cost  per  pound  of  milk  produced  0.86  ct,  and  per  pound  of  milk  fat  produced 
17.9  eta  The  average  daily  value  of  the  product  was  25  eta  per  cow.  For 
lot  2  the  average  costs  were  16.4,  0.86,  and  18.5  cts.,  respectively,  and  the  value 
of  product  25.6  eta  per  cow. 

In  1909  a  similar  test  to  the  above  was  conducted  and  in  general  confirmed 
the  results  obtained  in  this  first  test.  It  appears  that  5  per  cent  more  dry  mat- 
ter was  required  to  produce  a  unit  of  product  with  the  grain  ration  than  with 
the  soy-bean  ration,  but  the  difference  is  small  and  means  that  the  two  rations 
were  practically  equally  efficient.  These  tests  indicate  that  a  large  share  of 
the  protein  can  be  supplied  in  soy-bean  hay  instead  of  concentrates  with  equal 
efficiency. 

Two  lots  of  six  cows  each  were  fed  during  a  28-day  preliminary  period,  a 
56-day  experimental  period,  and  a  28-day  sul>sequent  period  as  follows:  Ix)t  1 
com  meal,  com  silage,  and  alfalfa  hay ;  lot  2  com  meal,  wheat  bran,  cotton-seed 
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ineal,  com  silage,  and  corn  stover,  tbe  nutritlye  ratio  of  the  two  rations  beln^ 
practically  the  same.  Lot  1  consumed  lees  protein  and  more  crude  fiber  than 
lot  2.  Lot  1  produced  slightly  more  milk  than  lot  2,  but  sli^tly  less  milk  fat. 
This  difference  in  fat  is  thought  to  be  due  to  the  difference  in  the  original 
percentage  of  milk  fat  between  the  two  lot&  The  difference  remains  quite  con* 
stant  throughout  the  three  periods,  indicating  that  the  two  rations  were  practi- 
cally equal  in  efficiency. 

Lot  1  made  an  average  gain  In  weight  per  cow  of  36^  lbs.  and  lot  2  of  but  1  lb. 
Eivery  cow  gained  on  the  alftilfa  ration  while  three  gained  and  three  lost  on  tbe 
other  ration.  Lot  1  consumed  16.6  per  cent  more  dry  matter  per  lOD  lbs.  of 
milk  and  19.8  per  cent  more  per  pound  of  milk  tat.  It  Is  thought  that  more 
carbohydrates  and  tAt  were  giv^i  than  were  required  for  mUk  production. 

The  average  daily  cost  of  feed  for  lot  1  was  16  cts.,  the  cost  to  produce  1  lb. 
of  milk  0.81  ct,  and  1  Ib^  of  milk  fat  18  cts.  For  lot  2  the  costs  were  17,  0.85, 
vnd  19  cts.,  respectively.  From  this  test  it  is  seen  that  alfalfa  as  well  as  soy 
beans  can  replace  most  of  the  hi^-priced  protein  concentrates. 

Feeding  experiments  with  rice-gluten  meal,  £.  Reisgh,  M.  Schweiger,  and 
J.  Hansen  (Deut.  Landw.  Tierzuchi,  18  {19H),  No,  21,  pp.  245-«^»).— Rice- 
gluten  meal  is  a  concentrated  feed  found  in  the  Qerman  markets  It  consists 
of  a  mixture  of  rice  gluten,  a  product  of  rice  starch,  and  of  rice  meal,  an  offal 
from  rice  middling&  Its  composition  is  given  as  follows :  Dry  matter  92.3  per 
cent,  protein  36.94,  fat  11.86,  carbohydrates  36.87,  crude  fiber  1.82,  and  a^  5.31. 
Feeding  experiments  show  that  for  dairy  cows  the  feed  is  equal  in  feeding 
value  to  a  mixture  of  peanut  cake,  dried-beet  slices,  and  wheat  bran. 

[Dairy  husbandry  studies],  G.  H.  True  {California  8ia.  Rpt  1914,  pp,  98- 
98), — Fourteen  cows  fed  barley  in  addition  to  alfalfa  produced  16.2  per  cent 
more  milk  and  13.2  per  cent  more  milk  fat  than  when  fed  alfalfa  hay  alone, 
and  they  also  gained  12  lbs.  more  per  head  in  body  weight  The  feeding  of 
siiage  in  addition  to  alfalfa  to  cows  was  followed  by  a  gain  of  22  per  cent  in 
milk,  10.8  per  cent  in  milk  flat,  and  12.3  per  cent  In  milk  solids  over  a  roughage 
feed  composed  of  alfalfa  alone. 

In  trials  to  determine  the  efficiency  of  the  milking  machine  it  was  found 
that  the  average  time  required  for  milking  cows  by  machine  was  10.9  minutes, 
and  0.78  lbs.  of  milk  was  obtained  per  minute  (strlppings  included).  The 
corresponding  data  for  hand  milking  were  4.3  minutes  and  1.78  lb&  The  cows 
produced  8.2  per  cent  less  milk  and  6.7  per  cent  less  milk  fat  on  the  4-week 
period  of  machine  milking  than  on  the  preceding  and  following  two  weeks 
of  hand  milking.  On  the  average  the  machine  left  from  1.2  to  6.8  lbs.  of 
strlppings  per  day  to  be  milked  out  by  hand,  containing  from  11.8  to  66.4  per 
cent  of  the  total  amount  of  milk  fat  produced  by  the  cows.  The  average  left 
for  all  cows  was  3.5  lbs.  of  strlppings  per  day  and  37.2  per  cent  of  the  total 
fat  in  these. 

Dairying  on  cut-over  pine  lands,  E.  B.  Febbis  {Mississippi  8ta,  Bui.  166 
{1919),  pp.  24y  figs.  4). — ^A  general  discussion  of  methods  of  feeding,  care,  and 
management  of  dairy  cattle  under  south  Mississippi  conditions,  particularly  the 
cut-over  pine  lands. 

Belation  between  growth  of  bone,  horn  development,  and  performance 
in  cattle,  M.  MI^llkb  and  K.  Nababe  {Landw.  Jahrb.,  46  {1914),  No.  1,  pp. 
1-40). — In  a  study  made  of  Dutch,  Ayrshire,  and  Simmental  cows,  the  cir- 
cumference of  cannon  bone  and  the  length  and  circumference  of  the  horns  were 
taken  as  test  measurements.  The  animals  were  divided  into  groups  and  their 
relation  studied. 

It  was  found  that  in  the  breeds  examined,  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
bones  was  correlated  with  a  decrease  in  the  thickness  and  length  of  the  horns. 
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Tbia.  corr^ation  was  more  marked  in  the  Ayrshire  than  in  Simmental  and 
Dutch  cows.  Imported  and  Hokkaido  (Japan) -bred  Ayrshire  and  Dutch  cows 
did  not  show  any  appreciable  difference  in  the  circumference  of  the  cannon 
b<me.  The  absolute  circumference  of  the  horns  seons  to  diminish  from  gener- 
ation to  generation  in  Ayrshire  and  Dutch  cows  bred  in  Japan,  while  the  abso- 
lute horn  length  of  the  Ayrshire  cows  bom  in  Japan  is  greater  than  in  the 
original  Ayrshires,  but  in  the  Dutch  cows  the  opposite  takes  place.  The  diif er- 
cut  growth  of  the  horns  in  the  original  breeds,  and  in  the  animals  raised  in 
Japan,  is  attributed  to  the  difference  in  environment. 

The  small-boned  Ayrshire  cows  are  in  gaieral,  notwithstanding  their  rela- 
tively smaller  live  weight,  better  milkers  than  the  large-boned  ones  weighing 
about  110  lbs.  more.  Also  the  fine-homed  Ayrshires  under  experiment  proved 
better  milkers  than  the  thick-homed  ones,  while  length  of  horn  was  not  cor- 
rel^ed  with  any  difference  in  this  respect  It  appears  that  well  developed 
bones  and  slightly  developed  horns  in  young  animals  point  to  a  continuation  of 
growth  of  the  body,  while  moderately  developed  bones  together  with  highly 
developed  horns  are  signs  that  body  growth  wiU  stop  early. 

Body  weight  and  milk  yield  (Milchw.  Zentbl.,  4S  (1914),  ^o.  4f  pp.  103, 
104)' — Tests  were  made  which  indicate  that  heavier  cows  give  proportionately 
more  milk  than  lighter  ones.  Ck>ws  that  were  five  years  old,  or  had  calved 
not  less  than  three  times,  were  grouped  according  to  body  wei^t  Ck>ws  of 
1,000  lbs.  averaged  3,228  kg.  milk  with  105.3  kg.  butter;  1,200  lbs.,  3,571  kg. 
and  114.6  kg. ;  and  over  1,200  lbs.,  3,686  kg.  and  lia?  kg.  The  utilization  of 
feed  represented  6.54  efDciency  units  for  lig^t  cows  and  7.02  for  heavy  ones. 

Simultaneous  tests  showed  that  the  purer  bred  cows,  i.  e.,  those  registered 
which  showed  more  correct  structure  than  the  unregistered  ones,  also  excelled 
in  milk  yield.  The  average  for  registered  cows  of  the  Shorthorn  type  was 
3,526  kg.  milk  and  lia8  kg.  butter,  with  a  feed  utilization  of  6.87  units,  as 
against  3,281  kg.  mill  and  104.6  kg.  butter  with  6.54  units  for  unregistered 
cows. 

Obserratiosis  in  Britain  on  Xerrles  and  Dezters,  O.  S.  Plumb  (Amer, 
Kerry  and  Dewier  Cattle  Cluh  Bui.  4  (19H),  pp.  15,  figs.  6).^A  general  de- 
scription of  the  native  environment,  breed  characteristics,  and  utility  value  of 
these  breeds. 

Bed  Poll  dairy  eattle. — Beport  on  the  departmental  herd  for  the  season 
1918-14,  B.  B.  KZBB  iJaur.  Dept.  Agr.  Victoria,  12  (19U),  No.  9,  pp.  628-6S7, 
flffs.  10). — In  four  annual  tests  of  a  Bed  Poll  herd  of  from  12  to  22  animals, 
the  milk  yield  ranged  from  5,750  to  6,564  lb&,  the  fat  test  from  4.4  to  4.8  per 
cent,  the  pounds  of  fat  from  255  to  304,  and  the  average  milking  period  from 
261  to  285  days. 

Dairy  record  centers  and  cow  testing,  O.  F.  Whitlet  (Rpt.  Dairy  and  Gold 
Storage  Comr.  Canada,  1914,  PP*  75-10$). — ^Included  in  tliis  are  data  on  con- 
trasts in  yield  and  percentage  of  fat  in  the  same  herd,  and  a  comparison  of 
herds  as  to  yi^ds  and  cost  of  feed  and  profits. 

Increasing  milk  flow  hy  frequent  milking  {Milchw.  Zenthh,  4S  {1914)* 
No.  4,  pp.  100,  1(^1).— In  tests  made  of  the  Hegelund  method  of  milking,  it  is 
claimed  that  one  cow  gave  7  lbs.  of  milk  daily  three  we^s  after  calving  when 
milked  three  times  a  day,  and  on  the  same  ration  when  milked  eight  times  a 
day  20  lbs.  After  three  weeks  she  was  restored  to  the  three  times  per  day 
milking  and  continued  to  give  the  higher  amount  of  milk.  Another  cow  gave 
from  10  to  12  lbs.  milk  per  day  on  three  times  milking  and  29  lbs.  when 
ranked  seven  times  per  day,  which  amount  she  continued  to  give  when  returned 
to  three  times  mUking. 
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By  the  Hegtiond  method  the  cow  is  milked  every  two  or  three  hours  for  the 
first  few  days  after  calTing,  and  then  five  times  p^  day  for  three  or  four 
weeks. 

The  effect  of  pitoitary  extract  on  milk  secretion  in  the  iroat,  B.  Lb  Hnx 
and  a  Simpson  (Quart.  Jour,  Bwpi,  PhyHol.,  8  il9U),  No.  ZS,  pp.  109-111, 
fig.  1;  abs.  in  Lancet  [London],  1914f  II f  yo.  12,  pp.  75S,  754).— As  the  result 
of  their  researches,  the  authors  have  found  that  **  intravenous  or  subcutaneous 
injection  of  the  extract  obtained  from  four  ox  pituitaries  produced  a  marked 
increase  in  the  amount  of  mammary  secretion  of  a  goat  when  milked  15  minutes 
after  injection.  A  corresponding  decrease  below  normal  follows  at  the  next 
milking  several  hours  later.  As  pointed  out  by  Hammond  [B.  S.  R.,  31,  p.  272], 
there  is  also  a  marked  rise  in  fat  content  in  the  milk  secreted  after  injection, 
but  there  is  no  sudden  fall  in  the  fat  percentage  at  the  next  milking,  as  was 
observed  by  this  investigator.  The  solids-not-fat  of  the  milk  appear  to  be 
unaffected  by  the  extract." 

Dairy  bacteriology,  C.  L.  Roaohouse  (CaUfonUa  8ta.  Rpt.  1914,  p.  184). — 
From  examinations  made  by  R.  S.  Adams  of  100  samples  each  of  milk,  skim 
milk,  and  cream,  coming  from  different  sources,  it  is  concluded  that  "  the  pro- 
portion of  bacteria  distributed  'from  whole  milk  into  skim  milk  and  creain  by 
means  of  a  centrifugal  separator  varies  in  different  classes  of  milk.  The  tskim 
milk  and  cream  resulting  from  the  separation  of  fresh  certified  milk  each  had 
a  bacterial  content  about  equal  to  that  of  the  original  milk.  The  skim  milk 
resulting  from  the  separation  of  fresh  market  milk  contained  29.5  per  cent 
less  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter  and  the  cream  51.4  per  cent  more  bacteria 
than  the  milk  from  which  it  was  separated.  When  old  market  milk  was  sepa- 
rated, the  resulting  skim  milk  contained  15  per  cent  less  bacteria  and  the 
cream  25  per  cent  more  bacteria  than  the  whole  milk." 

Observations  npon  the  bacteria  found  in  milk  heated  to  varioos  tem- 
peratures, W.  W.  FoBD  and  J.  O.  Pbtob  (Bui.  Johns  Hopkins  Hosp.,  25  (1914), 
No.  283,  pp.  27(M&7ff),r-Jrhe  authors  have  attempted  to  confirm  the  earlier 
findings  of  Flfigge  to  the  effect  that  *'  milk  always  contains  the  heat-resistant 
spores  of  aerobic  and  anaerobic  bacteria,  which,  by  their  development,  can  give 
rise  to  disagreeable  and  unwholesome  changes  in  milk,  converting  it  from  a 
food  of  great  nutritive  value  into  an  undesirable  If  not  a  dangerous  article  of 
dief? 

In  a  study  of  78  samples  of  Baltimore  milk,  reqpresenting  21  different  dairies, 
it  was  found  that  ''these  changes  take  place  in  milk  heated  to  any  tempera- 
ture from  65  to  lOO""  C.  and  kept  at  any  temperature  from  22  to  87*,  but  not 
at  that  of  the  ice  box,  4  to  6"*.  The  spores  of  the  bacteria  causing  these  changes 
survive  in  milk  for  long  periods  of  time  on  ice  and  can  initiate  the  same 
changes  in  milk  kept  on  ice  when  transferred  to  higher  temperatures.  There 
is  a  danger  zone  in  the  heating  of  milk  which  may  be  described  as  ranging 
from  about  65  to  85*  in  which  milk  will  never  clot  normally.  Below  this 
temperature  heated  milk  may  clot  normally.  Above  this  temperature  milk  will 
either  dot  or  slowly  p^tonize. 

**  The  problem  of  pasteurisation  of  milk  must  be  worked  out  on  the  basis  of 
the  changes  which  occur  in  milk  heated  to  60  to  65*  and  the  result  may  de- 
pend upon  the  original  character  of  the  milk,  upon  local  bacterial  infections  of 
milk,  on  the  character  of  the  stables  In  which  the  milk  is  first  obtained,  upon 
methods  of  preservation,  or  upon  unknown  factors.  Further  investigation 
alone  can  determine  these  points.  With  our  present  knowledge  as  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  getting  milk  free  from  pathogenic  organisms  the  safest  milk  is  that 
which  has  been  boiled  for  a  time  varying  from  ten  minutes  to  half  an  hour 
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and  then  preserved  on  ice.  In  such  milk  the  organisms  giving  rise  to  explosive 
and  putrefactive  changes  are  destroyed,  while  the  organisms  which  remain 
usually  coagulate  the  milk  or  coagulate  it  and  then  peptonize  it  Rarely  they 
peptonize  it  without  coagulation.  While  these  bacteria  may  give  rise  to  severe 
derangements  of  metabolism  in  children,  and  even  to  disease,  as  Flfigge  main- 
tains, this  has  not  yet  been  clearly  shown  clinically.  Danger  from  them  may 
probably  be  almost  entirely  eliminated  by  keeping  the  milk  on  ice  from  the 
time  of  boiling  till  the  time  of  use.  Milk  heated  to  any  temperature  from  60 
to  100**  must  be  kept  on  ice,  since  heated  milk  is  far  more  apt  to  decompose 
than  raw  milk." 

On  the  presence  of  spore-bearinfir  bacteria  in  Washington  market  milk, 
J.  C.  Pbyob  (Bui,  Johns  Hopkins  Hosp.,  25  (WW,  No.  28S,  pp.  27&-278) .--The 
author  states  that  ''from  the  study  of  over  50  samples  of  Washington  market 
milk  representing  fSairly  accurately  the  different  kinds  of  milk  sold  in  the 
city,  we  are  able  to  confirm  Flfigge*s  original  observation  as  to  the  presence 
of  spore-bearing  bacteria.  In  our  experience  the  most  important  anaerobic 
species  is  B<icUlus  wrogenes  capsvXaifM,  which  we  believe  to  be  universally 
present  Aerobic  spore-Searing  bacteria  are  also  found  in  practically  all  sam- 
ples, such  organisms  belonging  in  general  to  the  group  of  gelatin  liqueflers. 
Such  species  do  not  develop  normally  in  raw  milk  nor  in  the  milk  sold  in 
Wasiiington  as  'pasteurized/  only  the  ordinary  lactic  acid  bacteria  being 
found. 

''All  these  i^)ore-bearing  organisms  have  a  profound  effect  upon  milk  and 
when  their  development  is  not  hindered  by  the  lactic  add  bacteria  will  pro- 
duce changes  of  decomposition  and  putrefaction,  rendering  the  milk  unfit  for 
food.  How  far  they  play  a  rOle  in  clinical  conditions,  especially  in  children, 
r^nains  to  be  proved." 

The  relationship  of  septic  sore  throat  to  infected  milk,  J.  A«  Capps  and 
D.  J.  Davis  (Jour.  Infect.  Diseases,  16  (1914),  No.  1,  pp.  130-134,  figs.  2).— A 
report  of  an  investigation  made  of  certain  dairy  farms  and  milk-delivering  sta- 
tions of  Chicago,  in  which  it  was  found  that  a  single  farm  where  mastitis  was 
prevalent  in  the  cows  and  sore  throat  in  the  milkers,  and  which  was  delivering 
to  a  dairy  company  that  did  not  pasteurize,  was  the  direct  cause  of  an  exten- 
sive sort  throat  epidemic. 

[Oerm  content  of  salt],  H.  Weiqmann  (Jahresher.  Vers.  Btat.  Molkw.  Landw. 
Kammer  ScMeswig-Holstein,  1913,  pp.  9,  10). — ^Bacteriological  analyses  made 
of  various  kinds  of  salt  showed  that  shipments  fresh  from  the  mine  contained 
but  few  bacteria.  Salt  kept  in  barrels  in  the  creamery  showed  a  high  bacteria 
content  in  the  top  layers  and  much  less  in  the  lower  part&  The  fungus  and 
spore-forming  varieties  were  in  evidence  and  were  found  to  attack  the  milk  fat 
A  new  process  for  the  sterilisation  of  milk,  using  high-potential  electric 
discharges,  J.  B.  0.  Kebshaw  (MUk  Dealer,  3  (1914),  ^o.  12,  pp.  32-34,  fig- 
1;  4  (1914)  f  No.  1,  pp.  58-60,  fig.  1). — ^This  Is  a  detailed  account  of  an  electrical 
process  for  sterilizing  milk  which  is  claimed  to  have  met  with  marked  success 
in  tests  made  by  the  municipality  of  Liverpool,  England,  and  by  various  indi- 
vidual investigators. 

[The  ^' biorixator 'n»  H.  WnoiiiANN  (Jahresher,  Vers.  8tat.  Molkw.  Landtv. 
Kammer  ScJileswig-Holsiein,  1913,  pp.  11-15). -—It  is  stated  that  milk  heated 
with  the  biorizator  so  {Mreserves  the  characteristics  of  raw  milk  that  the  odor 
and  taste  are  in  no  way  Impaired.  The  enzyms  of  the  milk,  catalase  and  re- 
ductase, are  preserved  in  spite  of  the  high  heating.  The  coagulability  is  only 
reduced  to  a  very  small  extent,  but  the  cheese  is  softer  than  that  from  raw 
milk.    The  skimming  of  the  milk  is  not  interfered  with,  the  cream  rising  more 
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qolckly  thou|^  possibly  not  so  thorougbly  as  on  raw  milk.  The  keeping  Qoality 
Is  increased  1}  days,  and  since  the  lactic  add  bacteria  are  not  entirely  de- 
i^troyed,  the  milk  becomes  sour  when  old. 

[Dairy  experiments],  G.  H.  Babb  (Rpt.  Dairy  (md  Cold  Storage  Cotnr. 
Canada,  19H,  pp.  II-IH). — ^In  comparing  the  shrinkage  in  weight  of  different 
packages  of  Cheddar  cheese  it  was  found  that  at  the  end  of  seven  days  the  fall- 
sized  cheese  had  shrank  1.13,  the  flat  1.52,  and  the  10-lb.  cheese  2.15  per  cent ; 
after  28  days  1.9,  2.51,  and  3.46  per  cent,  req[)ectly^y.  The  average  perc^oitage 
of  shrinkage  between  the  weight  of  the  curd  and  the  weight  of  the  cheese  was 
on  the  seventh  day  after  manufacture  7.36,  8.18,  and  9.37,  and  on  the  twenty- 
eighth  day  ai3,  9.17,  and  10.68,  respectively. 

Butter  made  from  wh^  in  the  summer  months  proved  to  be  unsatisfactory, 
the  butter  being  of  a  soft  consistency.  The  average  pounds  of  whey  butter 
made  from  1,000  lbs.  of  milk  was  2.03. 

In  comparing  insulated-milk  cans  and  ordinary  cans  it  was  found  that  tlie 
former  increased  in  temperature  about  V  F.,  whUe  the  latter  increased  80**. 

No  constant  r^atlon  between  tlie  casein  and  fat  contents  of  milk  was  found, 
except  that  in  general  the  richer  milk  showed  a  higher  p«x:entage  of  casein 
than  the  poorer  milk.  The  percentage  of  casein  did  not  vary  to  the  same 
extent  as  the  percentage  of  fat  in  the  herd  milk.  There  was  found  to  be  a  - 
wide  variation  in  both  the  fat  and  casein  in  herd  milk  as  delivered  to  the 
cheese  factory  from  day  to  day,  the  average  difference  in  24  fat  tests  b^n^  0.4 
per  cent,  and  in  24  cas^n  tests  0.306  per  cent  The  Hart  cas^n  test  is  not 
regarded  as  practicable  in  buying  milk  for  the  ordinary  cheese  factory. 

Formation  of  turnip  flavor  in  batter,  H.  Weiqmann  and  A.  Woltp  {Lendw. 
Jahrh.,  46  (1914),  No.  5,  pp.  34S-S65).'-ln  studies  made  of  the  effect  of 
Swedish  turnips,  carrot  leaves,  sliivea,  kohl-rabi  leaves,  grass,  hay,  straw, 
beets,  cabbages,  and  other  feeds  upon  the  flavor  of  butter  it  was  fbund  that 
changes  in  flavor  were  in  part  due  to  the  taste  and  odor  of  the  feeds,  and  in 
part  to  bacteria  fdund  on  these  feeds  which  generate  new  flavors.  While  it 
is  probable  that  each  group  or  type  of  bacteria  has  a  speclflc  action  in  pro- 
ducing taste  and  odor,  it  is  not  certain  if  the  same  f^ed  medium  will  produce 
the  same  taste  and  odor  with  different  types  of  bacteria. 

[Milk  fat  tables],  L.  U.  Heller  {Ohioago,  1914,  pp.  i7(?).— Tables  are  given 
for  determining  the  milk  fat  in  cans  of  cream  and  the  value  thereof.  They 
cover  a  range  in  the  test  of  cream  from  16  to  54.5  per  cent,  and  a  range  of  price 
of  fat  from  20  to  40.5  cts.  per  pound. 

YEXEBIHAKT  ICEDIGOrR 

Infection  and  resistance,  H.  Zinsser  {Jfew  York,  1914,  pp.  XIII -{-546,  figi- 
4f.)— This  book  constitutes  an  exposition  of  the  biological  idienomena  under- 
lying the  occurrence  of  infection  and  the  recovery  of  the  animal  body  from 
infectious  disease.  A  diapt^  on  colloids  and  colloidal  reactions,  by  8.  W. 
Young,  is  ai^wnded. 

Defensive  ferments  of  the  animal  organism,  B.  Abderhalden,  tran&  by 
J.  O.  Gavbonskt  and  W.  F.  Lanohbster  (London,  1914,  pp.  XX+iB^I?,  pi.  1, 
ftgs.  11). — This  is  a  translation  of  the  third  German  edition  (B.  S.  B.,  81> 
p.  278). 

Besolts  of  research  in  the  general  pathology  and  pathologio  anatomy  of 
man  and  animals,  edited  by  O.  Lubarsoh  and  R.  von  Osteitaq  (Brgeb.  AUg- 
Path.  Mmsch.  u.  Tiere,  11  (191S),  pt.  1,  pp.  VIII+951,  pi.  1,  ftg$.  B7)^Tbe 
contents  of  this  volume  are  as  follows:  Lympho-  and  Leucocytosis,  by  K. 
HeUy    (pp.  1-136) ;   The  Study  of  General  and  Local  Bosinophilia,  by  S* 
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Schwan  (pp.  137-780) ;  The  Biology  and  Pathological  Action  of  Light,  by  F. 
Bering  (pp.  790-868) ;  and  The  (General  Pathology  and  Pathologic  Anatomy  of 
the  Teeth  and  the  Buccal  CJavity,  by  G.  Blessing  (pp.  859-912).  A  large  bibli- 
ography is  included  in  each  case. 

First  International  Congress  of  Comparative  Pathology  (i.  Oong,  Intemat. 
Pathol.  Ct>mpar^  [Pariah  i912,  vol,  1,  Raps,,  pp,  792,  pis.  S,  figs,  ff-i).— Among 
the  papers  here  presented  that  are  of  interest  to  the  veterinarian  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Tuberculous  Animals  and  the  Part  They  Play  in  the  Infection  of  Man,  by  A. 
Calmette  (pp.  1-6),  previously  noted  from  another  source  (B.  S.  R.,  29,  p.  382) ; 
Dangers  to  Man  from  the  Tuberculous  Bovine,  by  J.  Ligni^res  (pp.  26-30) ; 
Avian  Diphtheria  and  Human  Diphtheria,  by  F.  Arlolng  (pp.  31-95) ;  Human 
and  Avian  Diphtheria,  by  Rappin  (pp.  95-120) ;  Menlngo-encephalitis  in  Com- 
parative Pathology — "(General  Paralysis'*  of  the  Dog,  by  L.  Marchand  and 
G.  Petit  (pp.  123-130) ;  Report  on  Rabies,  by  Remllnger  (pp.  149-178)  and  by 
V.  Babes  (pp.  179-189) ;  The  Etiology  and  Diagnosis  of  Rabies,  by  Mme. 
Lozzani  Negri  (pp.  189-210,  744-782) ;  The  Microcooccm  melitensis  in  France, 
by  C.  Dubois  (pp.  211-234) ;  Variola  and  Vaccine,  by  Chaumier  (pp.  333-361) ; 
Alveolar  Echinococcosis  and  Hydatid  Echinococcosis,  by  F.  D6v6  (pp.  363-426) ; 
Measles  of  Domestic  Animals  and  Their  Relation  to  Human  Tffiniasis,  by  O. 
Morot  (pp.  426-453) ;  The  Problem  of  Fungus  Parasites  of  Man  and  Animals 
in  1912,  by  B.  Bodin  (pp.  458-499) ;  Verminous  Toxins,  by  M.  Weinberg  (pp. 
653-677),  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  30,  p.  278) ;  Latent  Viruses  or  Durable 
Germs  and  Epidemic  Diseases,  by  B.  Perroncito  (pp.  678-688) ;  and  Compara- 
tive Pathology  of  the  Sporotrichoses  of  Animals,  by  De  Beurmann  and  Gouge- 
rot  (pp.  688-719),  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  30,  p.  282). 

A  number  of  the  papers  include  extensive  bibliographies. 

Veterinary  scienoe,  C.  M.  Habing  {California  8ta.  Rpt.  19H,  pp.  157-179, 
flg9.  7). — Several  papers  are  presented  which  report  upon  the  v^ork  of  the 
year.  Including  a  discussion  of  Tuberculosis  In  Farm  Animals  (pp.  157-160), 
The  Prevention  of  Hog  Cholera,  by  J.  F.  Mitchell  and  W.  J.  Taylor  (pp.  161- 
168),  Miscellaneous  Investigations  Concerning  Hog  Cholera  (pp.  169,  170) 
and  The  Activities  of  the  Veterinary  Division  at  the  University  Farm  (pp. 
171-177),  by  F.  M.  Hayes,  and  Activities  of  the  Veterinary  Division  in  South- 
em  CJalifomla,  by  W.  J.  Taylor  (pp.  178,  179). 

The  condusicms  drawn  by  F.  M.  Hayes  from  bacterial  studies  of  antihog- 
cholera  serum  are  as  follows:  "Practically  all  antihog-cholera  sera  contain 
living  bacteria.  California  serum  showed  the  lowest  bacterial  count  A  spe- 
cies of  streptococci  predominated  in  all  sera  examined.  Hyperimmunes  do  not 
give  off  bacteria  in  their  blood.  Organisms  enter  the  serum  during  the  proc- 
ess of  defibrination  and  bottling.  Squeeziag  the  serum  from  the  clot  by  the 
hand  contaminates  the  serum  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  use  of  some  form 
of  sterilized  press.  It  is  possible  for  organisms  to  multiply  in  serum  preserved 
in  0.5  per  cent  carbolic  acid.  Very  little  difference  in  the  number  of  bacteria 
in  the  state  and  commercial  sera  examined  [was  found].  State  and  commer- 
cial sera  are  about  equal  in  potency.  A  high  bacterial  count  does  not  neces- 
sarily predispose  to  abscesses."  He  failed  to  find  spirochetes  in  the  blood  of 
twelve  cholera-infected  hogs. 

Annual  report  for  1918  of  the  principal  of  the  Boyal  Veterinary  College, 
J.  MoFadtkan  {Jour,  Boy,  Agr.  8oc.  England,  74  {191S),  pp.  S46-S58).— In 
this  annual  report  the  author  discusses  the  occurr^ice  of  and  work  against 
i^anders,  foot-and-mouth  disease,  sheep  scab,  parasitic  mange,  hog  cholera,'  and 
tuberculosis. 
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Atitihi^i  report  of  the  Civil  Veterinary  Department,  Bihar  and  Orissa,  for 
the  year  1913-14,  D.  Quinlan  {Ann.  Rpt,  Civ.  Vet.  Dept.  Bihar  and  Orissa, 
1919-H,  pp.  5+8+XJ+jB).— This,  the  usual  aoniial  report,  deals  with  veteri- 
nary Instruction,  the  occurrence  of  contagious  diseases  of  animals  and  their 
treatment,  preventive  Inoculation,  breeding  operations,  etc 

Annual  report  on  the  Punjab  Veterinary  College,  Civil  Veterinary  De- 
partment, Punjab,  and  the  Qovemment  Cattle  Farm,  Hissar,  for  the  year 
1913-14,  Pease,  J.  Fabmeb,  and  R.  Beanfobd  {Atm.  Bpt.  Punjab.  Vet.  Col. 
and  Civ.  Vet.  Dept.,  1919-H,  pp.  ///+£+i7+JF/J).— This  Is  the  usual  annual 
report  dealing  with  the  occurrence  and  treatment  of  contagious  diseases  of 
domestic  animals,  breeding  operations,  etc. 

On  metallic  colloids  and  their  bactericidal  properties,  H.  Gbookes  {Chem. 
New8,  109  (1914),  No.  2841,  pp.  217-^19,  fig:  2;  8ci.  Amer.  8up.,  78  {19H), 
No.  2009,  pp.  2,  S,  fig.  1). — The  collosols  differ  from  radium  in  that  they  do  not 
bum  the  flesh  but  exert  a  bland  and  soothing  effect  on  the  animal  tissues  and 
kill  the  bacteria.  These  preparations  are  stable,  harmless  liquids  containing 
metallic  particles  in  suspension  which  exhibit  the  Brownlan  movement 

Infusion  apparatus  for  administering  artificial  sera,  etc,  W.  Gottschalk 
{Berlin.  Tier&rztl.  Wchnschr.,  SO  (1914),  No.  6,  p.  9S,  fig.  Jf).— A  description  of 
an  apparatus  for  the  subcutaneous  administration  of  large  amounts  of  medici- 
nal agents  such  as  physiological  salt  solution. 

The  technique  of  the  Wassermann  reaction,  with  special  reference  to  the 
use  of  antigens  containing  cholesterol,  C.  H.  Bbowninq  {Lancet  [London], 
1914, 1,  No.  11,  pp.  740-742).— 1!bXB  has  special  reference  to  the  use  of  antigens 
containing  cholesterol  for  the  complement  fixation  test 

About  some  tests  with  antistreptococcic  serum,  Pebl  {Berlin.  Tier&rztl. 
Wchnschr.,  SO  {1914),  No.  6,  pp.  91-9S). — Experiments  with  Schrelber's  serum, 
which  is  obtained  by  treating  horses  with  cultures  of  streptococci  from  cases 
of  mastitis  (bovines),  infected  wounds  (horses),  and  also  from  lame  patients, 
led  the  author  to  ask  whether  It  would  not  be  more  rational  to  use  a  serum 
prepared  from  the  streptococcus  causing  the  disease  and  not  a  polyvalent 
serum.  Eighteen  cases,  which  Included  mastitis  In  cows,  acute  pneumonia 
(possibly  affected  with  strangles),  phlegmons  on  an  extremity,  polyarthritis 
In  suckling  foals,  morbus  maculosus,  arthritis  of  the  fetlock  Joint  (due  to 
stepping  on  a  nail),  lacerated  cervix  in  a  mare,  bronchopneumonia  and  bilateral 
pneumonia  in  horses  suspected  of  having  strangles,  strangles  In  a  foal,  and 
a  swollen  extremity  in  a  cow,  were  treated  by  this  method. 

No  definite  conclusions  are  drawn  except  that  the  Intravenous  method  of 
administration  seems  to  be  the  most  feasible,  but  that  a  special  apparatus  must 
be  devised  for  the  purpose.    The  doses  of  the  serum  were  also  too  small. 

mtravisible  virus,  Loefflxs  {Berlin.  Tierarztl.  WchMchr.,  SO  {1914),  ^o*- 
12,  Beilage,  pp.  15,  16;  IS,  Beilage,  pp.  17-19). —A  lecture  delivered  at  tlie 
thirteenth  general  meeting  of  the  official  Prussian  veterinarians  in  Berlin, 
December  6,  1913.  It  mentions  the  diseases  caused  by  filterable  viruses  and 
discusses  the  findings  in  this  field  chronologically. 

Interesting  cases  of  anaphylaxis,  Y.  Balla  {lUatorvosi  Lapok,  S6  {191S), 
No.  46,  pp.  547-^-i^;  aba.  in  BerHn.  Tier&rztl.  WchMchr.,  SO  {1914),  No.  6,  p. 
97). — ^In  a  barn  in  which  five  months  previously  animals  were  vaccinated 
against  anthrax  with  Pasteur's  vaccine  (I  and  II),  death  occurred  amongst 
the  animals.  Serum  treatment  was  given  and  no  new  cases  occurred.  Nine 
months  later  a  newly-imported  but  not  vaccinated  animal  died  from  anthrax 
and  the  other  animals  in  the  bam  received  injections  of  10  cc.  of  serum  as 
before.    This  resulted  in  the  production  of  typical  anaphylactic  symptoms. 
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Wlioi  anthrax  is  siieq;)ected  the  author  recommends  giving  40  cc.  of  serum 
sobcutaneously,  or  30  cc  intravenously,  and  also  including  those  animals  which 
have  previously  been  vaccinated  with  serum.  The  use  of  Sobemhelm's  anti- 
toxin (prepared  with  horses)  the  second  time  is  discouraged. 

Aphthous  fever  or  foot-and-mouth  disease,  G.  J.  Mabshall  (Penn.  Live 
8iock  Bonit  Bd.  Circ.  15  [rev.  ed.}  {19H),  pp.  26),— A  summarized  account  of 
this  disease  and  its  occurrence  in  Pennsylvania  at  the  time  of  publication. 

Zast  Coast  fever,  W.  Robebtson  (Union  8o,  Africa  Dept.  Agr.  Rpt,  1912-lS, 
pp.  1S5,  1S6). ^Ahout  159,000  head  of  cattle  were  immunized  against  Bast 
Coast  fever  during  1912.  The  practical  outcome  of  these  investigations  is 
sommarized  as  follow^: 

"The  experience  in  the  field  indicates  that  the  Inoculation  can  safely  be 
undertaken  in  respect  of  either  dean  or  infected  cattle  with  the  prospect  of 
conferring  immunity  on  from  56  to  60  per  cent 

''The  best  results  in  the  field  may  be  expected  by  the  injection  of  5  cc. 
spleen  and  gland  pulp  (medium,  half  coarse,  or  coarse  grain,  mixed  with  pep- 
tone or  aleuronat,  such  animals  to  be  kept  on  clean  veld  for  14  or  15  days  before 
they  are  exposed  to  natural  infection. 

''The  immunity  conferred  by  the  injection  may  not  be  absolute,  inasmuch 
as  12  breakdowns  were  noted  amongst  the  experimental  animals,  or  1  per  cent. 

"  The  animal  which  supplied  the  spleen  and  gland  pulp  for  the  injection  has 
apparaitly  an  influence  on  the  results,  as  the  variation  in  mortality  from  the 
injection  can  not  be  considered  to  be  due  to  any  other  factor. 

"As  a  possible  improvement  to  the  present  method  of  immunizing  cattle 
against  East  Ckmst  fever,  the  saturation  of  the  pulp  in  a  solution  of  quinin 
bydrochlorid  is  suggested,  the  strength  of  the  solution  to  be  between  0.6  per 
cent  and  0.7  per  cent" 

Johne's  disease,  F.  W.  Twort  and  G.  L.  Y.  Ingram  (London,  1919,  pp,  TZ-f 
ns,  pis.  9;  rev.  in  Vet.  Jour.,  69  (191S),  No.  459,  p.  445).— The  authors  sum- 
marize the  present  status  of  the  knowledge  of  this  disease.  The  first  five 
chapters  deal  with  the  history  of  the  disease,  its  importance  to  stock  owners 
and  breeders,  its  clinical  features,  methods  of  diagnosis  and  treatment,  and 
the  pathological  lesions  found  post-mortem. 

The  trypanblue  treatment  in  piroplasmosis  of  domesticated  animals  in 
South  Africa,  A.  Qoodall  (ParasUoloffy,  7  (1914),  No.  1,  pp.  62-68).— The 
author  reports  upon  a  number  of  cases  of  piroplasmosis  treated  with  trypan- 
blue, including  biliary  fever  of  dogs  due  to  PiropUisma  canis,  equine  piroplas- 
mosis due  to  Nuitallia  equi,  piroplasmosis  of  donkeys  due  to  P.  caballif,  and 
South  African  redwater  in  cattle  due  to  P.  biffeminum.  The  general  conclu- 
sions drawn  from  these  studies  are  as  follows: 

"  Parasites  are  not  always  present  in  the  peripheral  blood  of  dogs,  and  are 
often  extremely  difilcult  to  find  in  other  animals,  especially  under  conditions 
encountered  in  the  field.  If  well-marked  clinical  symptoms  are  shown  one 
is  Justified  in  using  trypanblue,  even  if  parasites  can  not  be  satisfactorily 
demonstrated.  A  large  dose  of  a  weak  solution  of  trypanblue  should  be  ad- 
ministered. The  writer  can  not  help  thinking  that  the  failures  attributed  to 
the  drug  by  other  observers  are  due,  in  many  cases,  to  too  small  a  quantity 
of  the  solution  being  injected.  After  an  experience  of  the  treatment  in  some 
hundreds  of  cases,  the  writer  feels  Justified  in  stating  that  animals  do  not 
suffer  from  r^apees  if  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  solution  is  used.  The  dog 
can  become  infected  a  second  time  after  trypanblue  treatment,  but  this  second 
inflection  is  also  amenable  to  the  drug.'' 
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Serum  therapy  in  tetanus,  G.  Theiss  {Allatorvosi  Lapok,  S6  (1915),  No.  S4, 
pp.  40S-405;  aJ)8.  in  Berlin.  Tierarztl.  Wchnschr.,  SO  {19U),  No.  12,  p.  SO*).— 
Tetanus  antitoxin  Is  usually  recommended  only  as  a  preventive,  but  the  author 
used  it  as  a  curative  with  good  results.    Large  doses  are  necessary,  however. 

**  Tick  paraly^s  "  in  man  and  animals,  6.  H.  F.  Nuttall  {Parasitology , 
7  {19H),  No.  J,  pp.  95-104). — ^The  author  reviews  and  comments  upon  pub- 
lished records  of  tick  paralyris  which  have  come  to  his  attention  since  the 
publication  of  the  previous  paper  (E.  S.  B.,  30,  p.  182). 

The  arsenical  dip  and  its  value  in  combating  ticks  and  tick-transmitted 
diseases,  A.  Theiles  {Ztachr.  Infektiotukrank.  u.  Hyg.  HauaUere,  16  {1914), 
No.  1-2,  pp.  1-26,  figu.  5).— This  article  is  based  upon  investigations  and 
observations  of  the  author  in  South  Africa. 

Ferment-inhibiting  substances  in  tubercle  bacilli. — Studies  on  ferment 
action,  XI,  J.  W.  Joblino  and  W.  PBrBBssN  {Jour.  E»pt.  Med.,  19  {1914), 
No.  3,  pp.  251-258,  flgi.  4)- — ^Much  work  has  been  done  in  an  attempt  to  explain 
the  processes  that  lead  to  the  production  of  caseation  in  tuberculosis.  Some 
have  abscribed  it  to  anemia,  the  tubercle  being  avascular,  and  others  to  the 
action  of  toxins  derived  from  the  tubercle  bacilli. 

This  work  shows  that  tubercle  bacilli  contain  f^rm^t-inhibiting  substances, 
which  "  brings  us  one  step  nearer  a  rational  explanation  of  caseation  in  tuber- 
culosis. Tubercle  bacilli  contain  unsaturated  fatty  adds  which,  when  saponi- 
fied, have  the  property  of  inhibiting  the  action  of  trypsin  and  leucoprotease 
In  proportion  to  their  iodin  value  these  soaps  are  more  active  as  inhibiting 
agents  than  the  soaps  prepared  from  linseed,  olive,  and  cod  liver  oils.  The 
activity  of  the  soaps  is  dependent  on  the  presence  of  unsaturated  carbon 
bonda  Saturation  of  the  soaps  with  iodin  destroys  their  inhibiting  action. 
Soaps  probably  play  an  important  part  in  the  production  of  the  condition  Imown 
as  caseation  in  tuberculosis." 

A  study  of  the  ferments  and  ferment-inhibiting  substances  in  taber- 
culous  caseous  materiaL — Studies  on  ferment  action,  XII,  J.  W.  Jobling  and 
W.  Petersen  {Jour.  Expt.  Med.,  19  {1914),  No.  4,  pp.  S8S-397,  figs.  5).— Con- 
tinuing work  noted  above  it  is  now  shown  tliat  "  caseous  matt^  obtained  from 
lymph  glands  which  have  not  become  secondarily  infected  contains  substances 
which  inhibit  enzym  activity.  These  substances  consist  chiefly  of  soaps  of  the 
unsaturated  fatty  acids.  The  inhibiting  substances  are  present  in  relativdy 
smaller  amounts  when  the  caseous  matter  has  become  secondarily  infected.  This 
is  probably  due  to  the  dilution  and  washing  out  of  the  soaps.  Ferments  are  either 
entirely  absent  or  present  in  very  small  amounts,  unless  the  caseous  matter 
has  become  secondarily  infected. 

"  Caseous  material  from  the  lungs  contains  smaller  amounts  of  the  inhibiting 
substances.  Tills  may  be  due  to  the  acuteness  of  the  process,  which  does  not 
permit  an  accumulation  of  the  soaps,  or  to  the  binding  of  the  soaps  with  the 
ferments.  Ferments  are  present  in  caseous  i)neumonia.  In  the  whole  emul- 
sion the  ferments  are  less  active  in  an  alkaline  than  in  an  add  reaction;  but 
removal  of  the  soaps  shows  that  those  active  in  an  alkaline  reaction  are  also 
present  in  considerable  amounts.  The  previous  treatment  with  iodin  of  case- 
ous matter  from  both  lymph  glands  and  lungs  increases  the  action  of  the 
trypsin:" 

The  methods  employed  for  experimental  tuberculosis  by  inhalation,  P* 
ChaussA  {Rec.  M6d.  V4t.,  90  {191S),  No.  14,  pp.  267-^4,  flg-  i).— A  discussion 
of  methods,  but  more  especially  the  one  utilized  by  the  author,  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  apparatus  employed.  The  advantages  of  using  good  teclmique  for 
realizing  a  tuberculosis  by  inhalation  are  emphasised. 
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An  attempt  to  immnnize  c^olnea  piers  against  tuberculosis  by  the  use  of 
ipraduated,  repeated  doses  of  living  tubercle  bacilli,  L.  Bbown,  F.  H.  Heise, 
aiMi  S.  A-  PsTBOFF  (Jour,  Med.  Research,  30  (1914),  No,  S,  pp.  475-485) .—The 
experiments  show  that  repeated  doses  of  even  virulent  tubercle  bacilli  prolong 
tbe  life  of  the  animal  far  beyond  that  of  the  controls.  The  probable  explanation 
lies  in  the  f^ct  that  the  superinfection  may  be  held  in  check  for  a  time  by  the 
presence  of  a  slight,  active  tuberculous  focus.  **  It  is  very  probable  from  the 
antop^  findings  that  all  of  the  treated  guinea  pigs  would  have  eventually  died 
from  chronic  tuberculosis.*' 

"What  has  been  done  with  the  tuberculin  test  in  Wisconsin,  E.  G.  Hast- 
ufGfl  {Wisconsin  8ta.  But.  24S  (1914)*  PP*  ^^4*  fiff-  i).— This  is  a  discussion  of 
tbe  results  achieved  by  the  State  of  Wisconsin  in  the  eradicating  of  tuberculo- 
sis on  the  basis  of  the  tuberculin  test,  e^)ecially  when  carried  out  by  the  non- 
professional tester.  The  figures  given  are  taken  from  the  records  of  the  State 
Uve  Stock  Sanitary  Board,  and  continue  work  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R. 
21,  p.  884). 

Wisconsin  is  the  only  State,  as  far  as  the  author's  knowledge  goes,  in  which 
the  funds  for  compensation  are  not  limited.  The  number  of  voluntary  tests 
made  in  1901  was  425  and  in  1908,  40,995.  The  first  compulsory  law  requiring 
that  only  healthy  animals  should  be  sold  was  enforced  in  the  State  for  six 
months,  i.  e.,  from  December,  1910,  to  June,  1911.    The  law  was  repealed. 

"With  the  advent  of  general  testing,  1907-8,  the  percentage  of  reacting 
animals  declined  to  8.1  per  cent  The  results  obtained  in  subsequent  years 
showed  a  constant  decline  to  1911-12.  The  lowest  mark  was  reached  in  1910-11, 
when  200,000  cattle  were  tested,  of  which  it  is  estimated  that  3  per  cent  re- 
acted. It  is  believed  that  the  results  obtained  during  the  last  three  years  indi- 
cate an  actual  decrease  in  the  percentage  of  tubercular  animals  in  the  State. 
This  belief  is  str^igth^ied  by  the  t&ct  that  during  1911-12  the  testing  was  less 
general  than  during  the  two  previous  years.  In  spite  of  this  fact,  the  percent- 
age of  reacting  animals  was  lower  than  in  any  previous  year  except  1910-11, 
when  the  testing  was  widespread.  It  is  certain  that  not  over  5  per  cent  of  the 
dairy  cattle  of  the  State  are  tubercular,  and  possibly  not  over  4  per  cent.  It 
is  probable  that  the  percentage  of  diseased  animals  is  lower  tlian  in  any  other 
of  the  great  dairy  States." 

No  data  are  given  regarding  the  pertr^itage  of  diseased  herds  but  it  is  said 
not  to  be  in  excess  of  25  per  cent  The  larger  part  of  the  reacting  animals 
were  turned  over  to  the  State  as  provided  by  law.  The  percentage  of  reacting 
animals  condemned  in  1906-7  was  48,  and  in  1911-12,  28.7  per  cent.  The  net 
return  to  the  State  was  variable.  ''The  average  return  was  $ia88  per  car- 
cass. The  net  returns  in  Wisconsin  for  the  two  years,  1910-11  and  1911-12, 
were  $14.21  and  $12.90  per  head.  This  is  after  all  freight  and  killing  charges 
have  been  paid.  .  .  .  For  the  6-year  i)eriod,  190^-1912,  the  amount  received  by 
the  State  for  the  passed  meat  has  amounted  to  84.7  per  cent  of  the  amount 
paid  by  the  State  to  the  owners  of  tubercular  cattle." 

The  question  of  compensation,  cost  of  eliminating  reacting  animals,  and  the 
advantages  to  be  gained  by  the  early  recognition  of  reactors  are  discussed. 
In  addition,  the  basis  of  compensation  by  the  State,  considerations  in  deter- 
mining the  value  of  animals,  and  the  manner  of  applying  the  tuberculin  test 
in  Wisconsin  are  gone  into.  The  policy  of  nonprofessional  testing  was  adopted 
because  it  was  considered  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  live  stock  Industry 
of  the  State  to  have  the  widest  possible  use  of  the  test 

The  records  of  testing  in  Wisconsin .  differ  from  those  obtained  in  other 
States  inasmuch  as  fewer  of  the  reacting  cattle  are  found  to  have  lesions.    "  It 
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is  evident  from  the  data  tliat  tliere  Is  no  essential  difference  between  the  rec- 
ords of  the  two  groups  of  testers,  [professional  and  nonprofessional],  and  that 
those  are  in  error  who  have  claimed  that  the  apparently  less  satisfactory  re- 
sults obtained  in  this  State  with  the  tuberculin  test,  so  far  as  the  occurrence 
of  animals  that  failed  to  show  lesions  on  slaughter  is  concerned,  have  been 
due  to  the  nonprofessional  testing.*'  The  percentage  of  animals  that  do  not 
show  lesions  on  slaughter  increases  with  the  more  general  application  of  the 
test,  "  or,  ip  other  words,  with  the  testing  of  what  r^resents  the  average  herd 
of  the  State,  rather  than  when  a  considerable  portion  of  the  animals  tested  are 
from  badly  infected  herd&  Thus,  in  the  year  191<^11,  when  over  200,000  ani- 
mals were  tested,  the  effect  of  the  nonprofessional  testing  was  to  increase  the 
percentage  of  no-lesion  ailimals  from  20.6  per  cent,  the  record  of  the  veteri- 
narians, to  21.8  per  cent  During  this  year  44.5  per  ceit  of  all  testing  was 
done  by  nonprofessional  men.  It  is  clear  that  the  cause  of  the  large  percoiit- 
age  of  no-lesion  animals  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  way  in  which  the  test  has 
been  handled  In  Wisconsin,  but  that  the  explanation  must  be  sought  elsewhere." 

A  study  was  also  made  to  determine  whether  there  was  any  ess^itlal  dif- 
ference between  the  temperatures  of  the  animals  showing  lesions  and  those 
having  no  lesions.  *'The  no-lesion  animals  as  a  class  tend  to  have  lower 
temperatures  after  injection  of  the  tuberculin  than  do  those  animals  that  show 
lesions  of  tuberculosis  on  slaughter.  It  is  again  dear  that  no  accurate  divi- 
sion of  the  lesion  and  no-lesion  animals  can  be  made  by  aid  of  the  temperature 
records  alone" 

The  agglutination  of  Microcoocus  melitensis  by  normal  cows'  milk,  P.  W. 
Bassett-Smith  {Lancet  [London},  19H,  /,  tfo,  11,  pp.  7S7-7S9), — "Using  a 
48  hours'  culture  for  the  emulsion  and  a  dilution  of  1 :  20  in  this  series,  none  of 
the  milk  from  21  cows  gave  a  positive  reaction  when  examined  quite  fresh, 
but  with  mixed  samples  of  milk  a  high  proportion  reacted  positively  at  this 
dilution,  most  of  which  were  cut  out  by  using  heated  milk  and  diluting  with 
distilled  water  instead  of  saline  solution.  In  any  case  it  is  very  necessary  to 
centrifuge  the  milk  very  thoroughly  and  to  examine  it  at  once,  using  an  emul- 
sion made  from  the  M.  melitensis  not  more  than  48  hours  old,  and  even  then 
a  few  errors  will  occur  by  false  clumps  in  the  sedim^itation  tubes  carrying 
down  micrococci  with  them. 

"  There  is  no  doubt  that  cows*  milk  fa  some  cases  has  a  natural  tendency  to 
agglutinate  the  M.  melitensis,  but  if  care  is  takm  most  of  these  nonspecific 
reactions  may  be  avoided.  The  reaction  always  requires  to  be  controlled  by 
other  methods  of  diagnosis  before  an  animal  can  be  considered  to  be  infected.** 

See  also  previous  notes  (E.  S.  R.,  27,  880;  29,  p.  780). 

Loco  weed  disease  of  sheep,  H.  T.  Marshall  {Univ.  Va.,  Bui.  Phil.  Boc., 
8ci.  8er.,  l  {1914),  No.  19,  pp.  S7S-^4S6).—ThiB  is  a  detaUed  report  of  investi- 
gations conducted  in  Montana  in  1908  and  1904,  particularly  as  relate  to  the 
symptoms  and  to  the  anatomical  changes  characteristic  of  loco  weed  poisoning, 
a  summary  of  which  has  previously  been  noted  from  another  source  (El  S.  B., 
31,  p.  781).  The  subject  is  reported  under  the  headings  of  information  ob- 
tained from  the  ranchmen  and  from  the  literature  (pp.  376-880),  examina- 
tions of  ''locoed**  sheep  (pp.  880-^899),  feeding  experiments  (pp.  400-420), 
discussion  of  parasitic  diseases  «icountered  (pp.  421-428),  review  of  rec^t 
publications  dealing  with  loco  weed  disease  (pp.  428-488),  and  the  loco  prob- 
lem (pp.  488-486). 

Investigation  into  the  disease  of  sheep  called  **  scrapie  '*  (Traberkrank- 
heit;  la  tremblante),  with  especial  reference  to  its  association  with  aarco- 
sporidiosis,  J.   P.   M*Ck)WAN    {Bdinlmrgh,  1914,  pp.   VI-{-116,  pis.  i^).— The 
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sereral  chapters  of  this  work  deal  with  the  history  of  the  disease  in  Britain; 
the  disease  as  it  occurs  in  other  countries  of  Europe,  and  especially  In  Ger- 
many and  France;  symptoms  and  pathology  of  the  disease;  account  of  a  case 
of  scrapie  seen  in  Germany;  the  structure  and  possible  developmental  stages 
of  the  sarcocyst  and  their  relation  to  the  spread  of  the  disease;  symptoms 
exhibited  by  animals  heavily  infected  with  sarcosporidia ;  the  action  of  the 
sarcocystin,  the  toxin  produced  by  the  sarcocyst;  the  mode  of  spread  of  sarco- 
^>oridiosis  from  animal  to  animal  in  carnivorous  animals;  method  of  spread 
of  sarcosporldiosis  in  graminivorous  animals;  observations  as  to  the  presence 
of  sarcocysts  in  the  muscles  of  apparently  healthy  sheep ;  and  epizootiology. 

In  conclusion  the  author  states  that  he  believes  scrapie  to  be  caused  by  a 
heavy  Infection  with  sarcosporidia.  This  heavy  infection  appears  to  be  brought 
about  by  the  system  of  breeding  In  vogue  in  the  regions  where  scrapie  is  in 
evidence,  namely,  the  keeping  up  of  the  ewe  stock  by  means  of  the  ewe  lambs 
derived  from  the  2-year-old  ewes,  this  being  the  age  period  at  which  scrapie 
occurs  most  abundantly,  and  which  results-  In  the  heavily  infected  mothers 
imsslng  on  a  heavy  infection  to  their  progeny.  He  has  obtained  no  evidence, 
eplzootiologlcal  or  pathological,  that  the  disease  Is  spread  by  the  ram. 

Among  the  considerations  that  have  led  the  author  to  conclude  that  scrapie 
is  due  to  a  heavy  infection  with  sarcosporidia  are  the  following:  The  sarco- 
cyst is  always  present  in  the  skeletal  muscles  of  scrapie  sheep  in  large  num- 
bers, and  the  more  advanced  the  case  the  larger  is  the  number  of  the  sarco- 
cysts present  Pruritus  (or  itcliing),  the  chief  symptom  in  scrapie,  can  be 
reproduced  in  rabbits  by  the  injection  into  them  of  sarcosporldial  emulsions. 
Careful  clinical  examinaton  of  typical  cases  makes  it  highly  probable  that  the 
paretic  phenomena  of  the  disease  are  due  to  a  primary  muscle  lesion.  There 
is  an  absence  of  any  condition  of  post-mortem,  except  extensive  sarcosporldio- 
sis, sufBclent  to  or  of  a  nature  likely  to  cause  the  phenomena  observed  in  the 
disease,  and  no  single  view  can  explain  so  well  the  symptomatology  and 
epizootiology,  etc.,  of  the  disease  as  this. 

Treatment  of  the  disease  appears  to  be  useless  and  the  author  recommends 
that  the  affected  animal  be  sent  to  the  butcher  at  once  before  the  sarcocysts 
have  become  very  numerous  and  the  animal  emaciated,  that  the  ewe  stock  be 
kept  up  from  the  progeny  of  the  older  ewes,  and  that  the  progeny  of  the  2-year- 
old  ewes,  and  possibly  of  the  two-crop  ewes,  be  sent  to  the  butcher.  Diseased 
animals  should  at  once  be  killed  to  prevent  any  possibility  of  their  being  used 
as  breeding  stock. 

In  an  appendix  reference  is  made  to  a  report  <^  and  a  paper  (E.  S.  R.,  30,  p. 
783)  by  Stockman  relating  to  the  subject,  and  to  the  work  on  Johne's  disease 
by  Twort  and  Ingram  noted  on  page  273. 

A  glossary  of  terms  is  appended. 

Diseases  of  swine  with  particular  reference  to  hog  cholera,  0.  F.  Lyicch 
{Philadelphia  and  London,  19H,  pp.  74Jf,  figs.  120). — ^This  work  deals  espe- 
cially with  hog  cholera  and  the  manufacture  and  use  of  antihog-cholera  serum. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  work  (pp.  17-^)  the  author  discusses  the  various 
breeds  of  swine  Under  the  headings  of  infectious  diseases  of  swine,  he  first 
takes  up  hog  cholera  (pp.  84-510)  at  considerable  length,  and  then  briefiy  con- 
siders the  other  infectious  diseases  (pp.  511-634).  Discussions  of  diseases  of 
the  digestive  tract,  rei^ilratory  tract,  kidney  and  bladder,  heart,  skin,  nervous 
system,  organs  of  locomotion,  organs  of  generation,  parasitic  diseases,  and  sur- 
gical diseases  (pp.  536-709)  follow. 

A  chapter  on  castration  by  G.  R.  White  (pp.  710-728)  is  appended. 

•Bd.  Agr.  and  Fisheries  [ London  1,  [Vet  Dept]  Ann.  Rpts.  Proc.  1909,  p.  22. 
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The  hog  cholera  situation  in  Michigan  {Michigan  8ta,  Giro.  22  {1914)^  pp. 
145-148),— A  popular  statement  See  also  a  previous  note  (E  S.  R.,  31,  p. 
585). 

The  surgical  anatomy  of  the  horse,  J.  T.  Bhabe- Jones  {London,  19 IJ^  pi.  4* 
pp.  X'\-259,  pl9.  22).— This  fourth  part  of  the  work  previously  noted  (E.  S.  B., 
24,  p.  684)  deals  with  the  foot  and  trunk. 

Narcosis  by  chloral  hydrate  in  horses,  H.  Fins  {Maanedskr,  Dyriwgert  26 
{19W.  A'o.  -*,  pp.  97-113;  abs.  in  Vet.  Rec.,  26  {1914),  No.  1^5,  pp.  8S2,  855).— 
A  discussion  of  the  dosage,  administration,  and  effect  of  chloral  hydrate,  in 
which  the  author  considers  its  advantages  in  veterinary  practice  over  chloro- 
form, ether,  and  morphia. 

Poisoning  of  horses  by  ground  ivy  (Olecoma  hederacea),  J.  TebmsczbAzy 
(AUatorvosi  Lapok,  37  {1914),  No.  8,  pp.  89,  90;  aba,  in  BerUn.  Tierarzth 
Wchnschr,,  30  {1914) f  No.  15,  p.  259). — ^A  report  of  nine  cases  of  poisoning  in 
horses  by  this  plant  It  was  found  to  have  no  detrimental  effect  on  bovines 
or  sheep.  The  toxic  symptoms  noted  in  horses  were  anemic  appearance,  dyspnea, 
balivatlon,  perspiration,  dilation  of  pupils,  cyanosis,  and  edema  of  the  longs. 
The  treatment  administered  consisted  of  venesection,  injections  of  camphor,  and 
the  giving  of  castor  oil,  fbllowed  by  tannic  acid  in  mucilage.  Only  two  of  the 
animals  died. 

The  results  of  eating  St.  John's  wort  noted  in  horses,  Henby  {Bui.  80c. 
Cent.  M4d.  Y4t„  90  {1913),  No.  24,  pp.  459-465;  ahs.  in  Berlin.  Tierarztl. 
Wchnschr.,  30  {1914),  No.  15,  p.  259). — ^Horses  eating  hay  contaminated  with 
St.  Jolms'  wort  {Hypericum  perforatum)  showed  exanthmna  in  the  mares  and 
on  the  nonplgmented  portions  of  the  forehead  and  on  the  lips.  Intense  itching 
and  marked  salivation  were  also  present  In  the  blossoms,  hulls,  and  in  the 
seeds  of  St.  John's  wort  a  blood-red  coloring  matter  is  present  (hyperizin  or 
hyperlcum  red).  The  solution  in  a  thin  layer  has  a  high  blood-red  fluoresc^ice, 
which  acts  upon  the  nonplgmented  skin  through  the  aid  of  the  sun's  rays. 

Equine  biliary  fever  in  Madras,  J.  F.  Valladabss  {ParaHtology,  7  {1914) * 
No.  1,  pp.  88-94). — Both  Nuttallia  equi  and  Piroplasma  cahaUi  occur  in  equine 
biliary  fever  in  India,  giving  rise  to  two  distinct  diseases  In  the  Madras  Presi- 
dency. The  Infection  is  more  prevalent  among  Australian  horses.  Both  forms 
are  amenable  to  treatment.  If  diagnosed  at  an  early  stage,  but  nuttalliosls  may 
persist  and  Is  liable  to  recurrence  when  the  infected  animal  Is  subjected  to  un- 
favorable conditions. 

Note  on  the  treatment  of  biliary  fever  of  the  horse  with  trjrpanblue, 
L.  R  W.  Bevan  {RhodeHa  Agr.  Jour.,  11  {1914),  No.  5,  pp.  735,  736,  pi.  i).— 
The  author  states  that  the  results  obtained  from  the  treatment  of  the  case  here 
reported  and  of  others  in  the  field  have  led  him  to  the  oi^lon  that  trypanblue 
exerts  no  beneficial  effect,  in  the  horse,  and  it  may  even  prove  liarmful. 

The  more  recent  conceptions  of  pectoral  influenza  of  the  horse,  P.  Haan 
{Rev.  G4n.  M^.  V6t.,  23  {1914),  No.  272,  pp.  409-416;  ahs.  in  Vet.  Bee.,  27 
{1914),  No.  1365,  pp.  153-155).— This  is  a  brief  review  of  the  recent  work  of 
Gaffky  and  Ltlhrs,  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  31,  p.  882). 

Modification  of  diet  saves  ducklings  from  epidemic  disease,  P.  Mebklen 
{Bui.  Boc.  FMiatrie  Paris,  16  {1914),  No.  4,  pp.  197,  198;  aba.  in  Jour.  Amer. 
Med,  Assoc.,  62  {1914),  No.  25,  p.  1996).— The  disease  referred  to  is  called  "  the 
cramp"  and  affects  ducklings  from  three  to  fodr  weeks  old.  ''A  number  of 
cases  having  occurred  on  a  farm  near  Paris,  [the  authorl  had  the  feed  changed 
to  a  greater  variety,  and  no  further  cases  developed.  A  return  to  the  former 
monotonous  diet  was  speedily  followed  by  development  of  new  cases,  and  the 
epidemic  subsided  again  when  the  mixed  feed  was  resumed." 
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Transmission  of  Spirochata  grallinaxum  by  mites,  M.  Mayeb  (Arch. 
Bohiffs  u,  Tropen  Hyg,,  18  (1914),  No,  7,  pp,  254,  255;  aha,  in  BuL  In»t,  Paateury 
12  {1914),  No,  XOf  p.  i^).— At  the  Hamburg  Institute  of  Tropical  Diseases 
-vrbere  a  spirochete  virus  is  preserved  in  canaries  the  disease  has  often  been 
observed  to  spread  from  cage  to  cage.  Investigations  have  led  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  mites  {Dermanyasus  sp.)  may  at  times  be  agents  by  wliich  the  disease 
Is  spread. 

BXTEAL  ENOnrEEEIirO. 

Irrigation  investigations,  F.  Adams  {California  Sta,  Rpt,  1914,  pp,  124- 
127,  figa,  2), — Irrigation  experiments  in  1913,  carried  on  in  cooperation  with 
this  Office  and  the  State  Department  of  Engineering,  show  that  up  to  a  certain 
X>oint  crop  yields  increase  quite  consistently  with  increasing  amounts  of  irri- 
gation water,  after  which  in  some  cases  they  decrease.  Soil  moisture  determi- 
nations made  before  and  after  irrigations  indicate  the  care  which  is  desirable 
in  the  use  of  water,  and  show  that  a  large  part  of  the  water  applied,  even  under 
wbat  are  generally  considered  good  methods  of  practice,  percolates  below  the 
zone  of  observation  which,  except  with  alfalfa,  is  usually  the  chief  zone  of  root 
growth. 

Profile  surveys  in  the  basin  of  Clark  Fork  of  Columbia  Biver,  Montana- 
Idaho- Washington,  R.  B.  Mabshall  et  al.  {U,  8.  Oeol,  Survey,  Water-Supply 
Paper  S46  {1914),  pp-  ^»  P^'  22), --A  number  of  profile  maps  of  these  surveys 
are  given. 

Profile  surveys  in  Snake  Biver  Basin,  Idaho,  R.  B.  Mabshall  st  al. 
(U.  S,  Qeol.  Survey,  Water-Supply  Paper  5.J7  {1914),  pp.  12,  pla,  57).— This 
report  describes  the  general  features  of  the  Snake  River  Basin  and  gives  a  large 
number  of  profile  surveys  made  in  the  basin. 

The  Snake  River  Basin  is  said  to  have  many  feasible  storage  sites,  few  of 
which  have  been  developed.  "  Irrigation  has  reached  a  high  stage  of  develop- 
ment in  the  Snake  River  Valley,  yet  approximately  6,000,000  acre-feet  of  water 
annually  runs  to  waste.  Eventually  these  fiood  waters  will  be  stored  and  used 
to  irrigate  thousands  of  acres  of  arid  land." 

Surface  water  supply  of  Colorado  Biver  Basin,  R.  Follansbee,  E.  A. 
FoBTKB,  and  H.  D.  Padgett  {U,  S.  Oeol.  Survey,  Water-Supply  Paper  S29 
{1914),  pp.  2S8,  pla,  2), — ^Tliis  report  presents  the  results  of  measurements  of 
flow  made  on  the  Green  and  main  CJolorado  Rivers,  New  Fork  River,  Big 
Sandy  Creek,  Tampa  River,  Ashl^  Creek,  Duchesne  River,  White  River, 
Price  River,  San  Rafael  River,  Grand  River,  Dolores  River,  Fremont  River, 
Escalante  River,  San  Juan  River,  Virgin  River,  Bill  Williams  River,  and  Gila 
River  basins  in  1912.  Tables  give  daily  gage  heights  and  daily  and  monthly 
discharges  at  each  station. 

Surface  water  supply  of  the  Missouri  Biver  Basin,  1912,  W.  A.  Lamb,  R. 
FoLLANSBEE,  sud  H.  D.  PADGETT  (U,  S,  Qeol,  Survcy,  Water-Supply  Paper  S26 
{1914),  PP'  975,  pla,  2), — This  report  presents  the  results  of  measurements  of 
flow  made  on  the  Missouri  River  and  its  tributaries  during  1912.  Daily  gage 
heights  and  daily  and  monthly  discharges  are  given  for  each  station. 

Deschutes  Biver,  Oregon,  and  its  utilization,  F.  F.  Henshaw,  J.  H.  Lewis, 
and  B.  J.  McCattstland  (17.  S,  Oeol,  Survey,  Water-supply  Paper  $44  {1914), 
pp,  200,  pla,  43,  figa,  8), — This  report,  prepared  in  cooperation  with  the  State 
of  Oregon,  describes  the  general  futures  of  the  Deschutes  River  Basin,  pre- 
sents the  results  of  measurements  of  stream  flow  made  in  the  basin,  and  deals 
in  more  or  less  detail  with  such  related  subjects  as  economic  distribution  of 
water,  quality  and  availability  of  the  water  supply,  developed  and  undevel- 
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oped  power  sites  in  the  basin,  water  ri^ts  and  appropriations,  the  rdation  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  the  development  of  water  power  in  the  basin,  and 
government  permits  for  power  and  reservoir  sites. 

''From  information  now  in  hand  it  appears  tliat  more  than  000,00(>  horse- 
power can  be  developed  and  tliat  approximately  500,000  acres  of  arid  land  can 
ultimately  be  irrigated  from  Deschutes  River  and  its  tributaries.  .  .  .  The  irri- 
gable lands  .  .  .  are  so  situated  on  a  plateau  in  the  upper  part  of  the  basin 
that  the  total  flow  of  the  upper  river  and  its  principal  tributaries  may  be 
utilized  for  irrigation;  and  below  the  irrigable  area  the  river  ilows  in  a  deep 
canyon  liaving  a  fair  slope  and  affording  excellent  opportunities  for  power  de- 
velopment ...  If  the  development  of  this  stream  is  left  to  private  capital 
without  public  consideration  of  the  effect  of  each  new  project  on  the  compre- 
hensive plan  for  the  development  of  the  valley  as  a  whole  enormous  waste 
may  take  place  before  the  highest  use  of  these  waters  is  attained.  .  .  .  Ex- 
tensive storage  to  supplement  the  flow  of  water  in, the  lower  river  for  power 
should  not  be  permitted  on  Deschutes  River  above  Bend  but  should  be  confined 
to  Crooked  River,  from  which  stream  the  diversion  of  water  for  irrigation  is 
more  difficult.  With  this  exception,  all  the  water  in  the  upper  two-thirds  ot 
Deschutes  River  Basin  should  be  reserved  for  irrigation.*' 

Qoalitj  of  the  surface  waters  of  Oregon,  W.  Van  Winkle  {U.  8.  Oeok 
Survey,  Water-Supply  Paper  S6Si  (1914),  pp.  1S7,  pis.  £,  fig.  i).— This  paper 
describes  the  natural  and  economic  features  of  Oregon  and  reports  a  cooper- 
ative survey  between  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  and  the  State  of  Oregon  to 
determine  the  chemical  composition  of  the  waters  of  the  State. 

A  summary  of  the  survey  indicates  that  the  river  waters  of  Oregon  are  low 
in  mineral  content  and  are  very  good  for  general  industrial  use  and  for  irri- 
gation. With  one  or  two  exceptions  they  carry  small  amounts  of  suspended 
matter  that  can  be  readily  removed.  "The  waters  of  Jolm  Day  and  Sandy 
Rivers,  however,  are  characterized  by  very  finely  comminuted  suspended  mat- 
ter, the  removal  of  which  would  be  difficult  and  would  probably  necessitate 
filtration  through  rapid  filter&  Slow  sand  filtration  can  be  used  with  many  of 
the  river  waters,  but  coagulation  and  rapid  filtration  is  better  suited  to  some 
of  them. 

•  '*  Erosion  progresses  most  rapidly  in  the  upper  basin  of  John  Day  Biver, 
where  it  is  chiefly  by  corrasion,  somewliat  less  rapidly  in  the  Coast  Range, 
still  less  in  the  Cascades,  and  most  slowly  in  the  central  part  of  the  State. 

"  The  lakes  of  central  Oregon  are  large  and  the  waters  of  some  of  them  are 
economically  important  Detailed  studies  should  be  made  of  the  deposits  and 
brines. in  order  to  ascertain  the  location,  nature,  extoit,  and  commercial  value 
of  the  residue." 

The  water  supply  of  Indiana  (Ann.  Rpi.  IntL  Bd,  Healthy  31  (1912),  pp- 
5SS-541,  figs.  4). — Data  are  given  of  examinations  of  217  public  water  supplies 
and  947  private  water  supplies  in  the  State  in  1912. 

Of  the  public  supplies  66  were  streams,  63  deep  wells,  42  ponds,  29  shallow 
wells,  and  17  springs.  Of  the  66  streams  examined  the  waters  of  36  were 
good,  of  10  bad,  and  of  20  doubtfuL  Of  the  63  deep  wells  examined  57  were 
good,  1  bad,  and  6  doubtful.  Of  the  42  ponds  examined  the  waters  of  26  were 
good,  of  6  bad,  an<l  of  10  doubtfuU  Of  the  29  shallow  wells  examined  the 
waters  of  21  were  good,  of  3  bad,  and  of  5  doubtfuL  Of  17  springs  the  waters 
of  10  were  good,  of  1  bad,  and  of  6  doubtfuL 

The  private  supplies  consisted  of  587  shallow  wells,  271  deep  wells,  42  wrings, 
81  cisterns,  and  16  misc^aneou&  Of  the  shallow  wells  examined  the  waters 
of  254  were  good,  of  246  bad,  and  of  87  doubtfuL    Of  the  deep  wells  examined 
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the  waters  of  207  were  good,  of  26  bad,  and  of  38  doubtfuL  Of  the  springs  ex- 
amined the  waters  of  26  were  good,  of  5  bad,  and  of  11  doubtfuL  Of  the  cis- 
terns examined  the  waters  of  22  were  good,  of  6  bad,  and  of  9  doubtful. 

"Water  analyses  from  the  laboratory  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  P.  W.  C^labke  (U.  8.  Oeol.  Survey,  Water-Supply  Paper  S64  (1914), 
pp.  *40). — This  paper  contains  203  water  analyses,  most  of  which  have  been 
published  elsewhere. 

Tlie  farm  water  supply,  H.  O.  Eamsowss  (Farm  Engin.,  2  (1914),  No.  5, 
pp.  50,  61,  figs.  4). — ^In  discussing  power  for  pumping  farm  water  the  author 
Is  of  the  opinion  that  for  the  average  farm  the  windmill  will,  in  the  long  run, 
ftflPord  a  cheaper  and  more  satisfactory  pumping  power  than  the  gas  engine. 
He  prefers  the  steel  wheel  and  tower  and  states  that  a  badc-geared  mill  should 
be  used  in  windy  sections  and  a  direct-geared  mill  in  less  windy  sections.  A 
12  ft.  wheel  is  considered  to  be  the  largest  practical  size  to  use. 

lEbesnlts  of  tests  on  stationary  gas  engines  (Gas  Engine,  16  (1914) t  No.  9, 
pp.  54S-551). — ^The  results  of  tests  of  7  stationary  farm  gas  engines  are 
reported  in  tabular  form,  giving  in  addition  complete  data  of  dimensions  of 
parts,  methods  of  goyeming,  ignition,  oiling,  cooling,  etc.  Five  engines  were 
tested  on  gasoline,  1  on  keros^ie,  and  1,  a  2-cycle  engine,  on  distillate. 

Out  of  a  possible  total  of  500  points  rated  according  to  economy,  general 
operation,  design,  and  construction,  the  kerosene  engine,  rated  at  6  horsepower, 
made  the  highest  score  of  451.5  pointa  The  following  scores  were  made  by 
the  gasoline  engines:  7  horsepower,  41L9;  5  horsepower,  406.5;  6  horsepower, 
885.3;  4  horsepower,  383.9;  and  8  horsepower,  332.5. 

The  more  important  test  results  are  summarized  in  the  following  table : 


Summary  of  gas  engine  tests. 


Kind  of 
ftielused. 

Feed  grinder  test  of  60 
minutes. 

No  load  test. 

1204ninute  economy 
brake  test. 

80-minute      maxi- 
mum brake  horse- 
power test. 

Rated 
hone- 
pOTwr. 

Amount 
of  fuel 
used. 

Weieht 

barley 
ground. 

Cost  of 
fuel 

"^ 

pounds 
^SedT 

Fuel 

used 

per 

hour. 

Cost 

rS£i 
horse- 
power 
for  10 
hours. 

Fuel 
used. 

Horse- 
power 
hours 
P« 
gallon 
of 
itieL 

Cost  of 
fuel 
per 
horse- 
power 
Tor  10 
hours. 

Fuel 
used. 

Aver- 

1^. 

horse- 
power 
devel- 
oped. 

Cost  of 

fuel 

per 
ImOce 
horse- 

hour. 

OasoUne.. 

...do 

...do 

...do 

kcromell 
Distfllttto. 

Lbt. 
4.10 
•     4.60 
9.95 
4.26 
3.60 
5.45 
2.85 

Lbt. 
728.0 

1,010.0 
560.0 
720.0 
441.0 

1,106.0 
441.5 

1.66 
1.38 
5.18 
1.72 
1.76 
.99 
1.26 

Lb8. 

0.6 
1.0 
2.0 
1.6 
1.2 
1.8 
5.0 

Ctt. 

2.90 
4.16 
7.29 
9.83 
8.75 
6.00 
16.10 

Lbt. 

10.90 
9.10 

12.80 
6.70 
5.25 
9.10 

12.70 

7.88 
9.70 
8.19 
8.55 
9.31 
10.54 
7.42 

Ctt. 

26.6 

21.6 

25.6 

24.6 

22.4 

15.1 

20.4 

Lbt. 
2.7 
8.5 
3.8 
2.6 
8.4 
8.0 
6.6 

6.46 
7.75 
7.86 
5.80 
8.96 
7.68 
6.59 

Ctt. 
2.48 
2.63 
2.45 
2.60 
5.02 
1.69 
4.31 

The  theory  of  the  plow  mold  board,  R.  Bernstein  (Kuhn  Arch.,  5  (1914) » 
pp.  169-189,  figs.  11). —The  author  discusses  mathematically  and  graphically 
the  development  of  the  plow  mold  board,  dealing  mainly  with  the  action  in  soil 
of  both  the  curved  and  the  so-called  cylindrical  mold  board. 

Besolts  of  motor  plow  demonstrations  and  tests,  B.  Mabtint  (KUhn  Arch., 
5  (1914) f  PP'  111-126). —The  author  reviews  the  results  of  several  motor 
plowing  contests,  held  in  €(ermany,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  the  oper- 
ating characteristics  of  several  of  the  better-known  motor  plow  systems  are 
affected  by  the  conditions  of  a  motor  plow  demonstration.  The  main  points  con- 
sidered are  steering,  uniformity  and  completeness  of  the  plowing,  soil  com- 
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preflsion,  and  the  sliding  and  sinking  of  the  drive  wheela  It  is  concloded  not 
only  that  external  conditions  ezert  a  strong  influence  on  the  general  behavior 
of  the  motor  plow,  hut  also  that  the  same  difler^ices  in  external  conditions 
produce  unlike  effects  in  the  operation  of  the  different  individual  plows. 

Threshing  with  electricity  In  Iowa,  F.  8,  Dewey  (Elect,  World,  64  {19H), 
No,  8,  pp,  S78,  S79,  figs,  2), — Results  obtained  on  several  threshing  Jobs  with  an 
electrical  threshing  outfit  owned  by  a  neighborhood  association  in  Iowa  are 
reported. 

The  electrical  equipm^it  consisted  of  a  30-horsepower,  220-volt,  60-cycle, 
single-phase  motor,  operating  at  1,166  R.  P.  M.,  and  provided  with  pulley  sizes 
to  obtain  three  different  speeds  according  to  the  kind  and  condition  of  the  grain 
threshed.  The  threshing  machine  cylinder  measured  32  in.  with  a  54-in. 
separator. 

On  five  tests  with  barley,  1,150, 1,800, 1,046, 1,376,  and  1,046  bu.  were  threshed 
with  140,  278,  100,  170,  and  100  kilowatt  hours,  reepectively.  In  two  tests  with 
oats,  1,126  and  720  bu.  were  threshed  with  73  and  67  kilowatt  hours,  respectively. 

In  threshing  barley  a  cylinder  speed  of  about  1,100  R.  P.  M.  was  found  to  be 
most  satisfactory.  An  advantage  of  the  electric  motor  is  said  to  be  that  the 
constant  speed  obtainable  does  not  carry  the  grain  over  into  the  straw  pile. 
It  is  thought  that  with  electrical  energy  at  6  eta  per  kilowatt-hour  the  operating 
expense  will  be  26  per  cent  less  tlian  that  of  a  steam  engine. 

Performance  tests  of  sn^rarhoase  heating  and  evaporating  apparatus, 
B.  W.  Kerb  et  al.  (LouUiana  Bias,  Bui,  149  (1914),  pp-  178,  pi,  i,  figs.  64).— 
This  bulletin  reports  a  partial  r^;)etition  and  a  continuation  of  laboratory  ex- 
periments reported  in  Bulletin  138  (E.  S.  R.,  28,  p.  803),  and  the  results  of  per- 
formance tests  made  on  a  large  number  of  full  size  sugarhouse  apparatus  in 
Louisiana  and  Porto  Rico. 

The  results  obtained  in  the  laboratory  as  regards  the  effect  of  air  in  the  heat- 
ing steam,  of  hydrostatic  head,  and  of  the  quality  of  the  steam  on  the  coefficient 
of  heat  transmission  were  practically  the  same  as  those  found  in  the  previous 
experiments.  Other  conditions  being  equal,  the  lower  the  temperature  and  density 
of  the  heating  steam,  the  smaller  was  this  confident  **  Increasing  the  density 
of  the  boiling  liquid  causes  a  loss  in  heat  trannnission  due  to  the  decrease  in 
temperature  fall  according  to  the  equation  y=CD^\  in  which  C=a  constant 
and  D=density  in  degrees  Brix.  The  total  loss  due  to  the  density  of  the 
boiling  liquid  seems  to  be  in  excess  of  that  due  to  loss  of  temperature  fall.  .  .  . 
The  vapors  evolved  from  liquor  of  high  density  or  from  liquor  under  hydro- 
static head  are  superheated.  The  entrainment  was  less  in  the  double  tube 
calandria  tlian  in  the  standard  calandria.  .  .  .  Within  reasonable  limits  the 
coefficient  of  heat  transmission  seems  to  be  ind^[)endent  of  the  temperature 
fall  .  .  .  and  of  the  temperature  of  Juice  feed.  The  coefficients  .  .  .  obtained 
in  the  small  laboratary  apparatus  were  much  higher  than  are  obtained  in  full 
size  evaporatora  .  .  .  The  great  temperature  fall  required  in  the  last  body 
of  a  multiple  evaporator  is  due  to  the  combined  influence  of  greater  amounts 
of  air,  steam  of  lower  density,  liquid  of  higher  density,  also  in  many  cases, 
more  foul  heating  surfaces  than  in  preceding  bodie&  The  downtake  or  circu- 
lation tube  increased  heat  transmission  materiaUy.  Long  tubes  give  better  re- 
sults as  to  heat  transmission  than  short  tubes,  due  to  better  circulation.  The 
double  tube  and  the  baffle  plate  calandria  gave  greatly  increased  heat  trans- 
mission as  compared  with  the  standard  types  tested,  indicating  that  attention  to 
steam  distribution  and  the  removal  of  incondensable  gases  Is  very  important 

The  object  of  the  sugar  factory  experiments  was  to  obtain  data  regarding 
the  capacity  and  economy  of  evaporating  and  heating  apparatus,  including 
multiple  effects,  vacuum  pans  and  heaters,  and  data  regarding  barometric  Jet 
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condensers,  especially  the  effect  of  design  and  operation  upon  the  amount  of 
injection  water  required  and  the  yacuum  obtained. 

In  the  evaporator  tests  there  was  much  variation  In  the  t^nperature  fall,  even 
In  evaporators  of  the  same  type,  and  there  was  little  regularity  in  the  variation 
of  the  temperature  fall  in  the  different  bodies.  The  results  as  regards  the 
effect  of  density  and  head  on  temperature  of  boiling  were  somewhat  irregular, 
and  observations  of  head  were  possible  only  in  a  few  cases  although  the  tem- 
perature rise  is  in  all  cases  attributed  to  head  as  well  as  to  density. 

A  great  variation  in  the  coefficient  of  heat  transmission  in  the  different  bodies 
was  found  although  the  coefficient  was  always  less  for  the  last  than  for  the 
preceding  bodies.  The  greatest  variation.  In  the  relative  coefficients  for  quad- 
ruples, that  of  the  last  body  being  1,  was  with  the  standard  type  of  evaporator, 
tliat  in  the  first  being  5.09,  in  the  second  6.95,  and  in  the  third  6.03.  The  San- 
bom  type  was  next  in  the  amount  of  variation  and  the  least  variation  was 
found  In  the  Kestner  t3rpe.  The  highest  actual  coefficients  were  obtained  from 
the  Webre  atmospheric  double  effect.  The  film  evaporators  gave  coefficient.'^ 
considerably  higher  than  did  the  submerged  tube  evaporator&  The  average 
actual  coefficient  for  the  horizontal  evaporators  was  some  18  per  cent  greater 
than  the  average  for  the  standard. 

The  initial  Juice  temperature  was  found  to  affect  more  or  less  the  evaporating 
capacity,  and  data  are  also  given  showing  the  so-called  self-evaporation  due  to 
the  Juice  entering  the  first  body  at  a  temperature  higher  than  that  of  boiling. 

The  heating  efficiency  was  found  to  vary  from  a  minimum  of  85.06  to  a  maxl- 
mnm  of  98.33  per  cent,  the  average  being  about  94  per  cent  for  all  the  tests, 
indnding  different  types  and  different  numbers  of  bodies.  It  was  also  found 
that  a  multiple  evaporator  with  a  small  number  of  bodies  has  a  smaller  loss 
due  to  radiation  in  percentage  of  the  total  heat  supplied  than  one  with  a  larger 
number  of  bodies.  The  effect  of  high  rates  of  evaporation  in  increasing  heat 
efficiency  are  also  brought  out 

In  tests  of  vacuum  pans,  the  coeffidoit  of  heat  transmission  for  the  coil 
pans  with  straight  strikes  was  found  to  vary  from  a  minimum  of  76.28  to  a 
maximum  of  174.8,  with  the  heating  surface  in  fairly  good  condition.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  although  there  is  no  definite  relation  between  the  highest  ratio 
of  length  to  diameter  of  coil  and  the  coefficient  of  heat  transmission,  the  length 
of  the  coil  had  much  to  do  with  the  variation  of  the  coefficients.  Varying  kinds 
cf  product  were  found  to  affect  more  or  less  the  coefficient. 

The  temperature  rise  was  found  to  vary  from  a  minimum  of  11.9  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  27.5  degrees,  the  average  being  19.7  degrees.  The  minimum  rise  was 
obtained  with  a  calandria  pan  and  the  maximum  with  a  10-ft  coil  pan.  The 
effect  of  purity  upon  the  temperature  rise  is  clearly  shown.  "  The  capacity  of 
a  pan  decreases  with  the  purity,  not  only  because  of  the  low  coefficient  of  heat 
transmisrton,  but  because  of  the  reduced  temperature  fall  due  to  rise  of  the 
boiling  point  as  well."- 

The  average  coefficient  of  heat  transmission  for  the  Bxpress  type  of  calandria 
pan  was  40  per  cent  greater  than  that  in  the  coil  pans  and  the  temperature 
rise  of  boiling  due  to  hydrostatic  head,  density,  etc.,  was  less  In  the  calandria 
pans. 

As  regards  rate  of  vapor  formation  It  is  stated  that  "  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses it  may  be  assumed  that  the  rate  of  vapor  formation  Is  proportional  to 
the  rate  of  steam  condensation  .  .  .  and  the  velocity  of  vapors  in  a  coll  pan 
may  be  assumed  to  be  the  same  at  all  times  during  a  strike."  The  heat  effi- 
ciency in  vacuum  pans  was  found  to  vary  from  90.9  to  96.95  per  cent  and  the 
tests  did  not  show  any  difference  in  economy  for  coil  and  calandria  pans. 
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In  tests  of  Juice  beater^  the  coefficient  of  heat  transmission  varied  from  a 
minimom  of  70.9  to  a  maximum  of  375.1,  the  average  being  155.3.  Most  of  the 
low  coeffici^its  are  said  to  be  due  to  foul  heating  surface,  as  is  also  the  varia- 
tion in  heat  transmission.  The  heat  efficiency  varied  from  00.13  to  96.79  per 
cent,  the  average  being  94.1.  The  Juice  heater  tests  also  brought  out  the  im- 
portance of  keeping  the  heaters  in  good  condition. 

In  tests  of  sugarhouse  condensers,  particularly  to  gain  information  regard- 
ing the  relative  merits  of  the  counter  current  and  parallel  current  types,  it  was 
found  as  regards  temperature  that  there  is  little  difference  in  the  results  when 
worked  counter  curr^t  or  parallel  current  Pressure  observations  indicated 
the  desirability  of  liberal  size  and  careful  designing  of  trays,  both  as  to  the 
size  and  location,  in  order  to  secure  steady  action  and  the  prevention  of 
pockets.  As  regards  quantity  of  injection  water  it  was  found  that,  other 
conditions  being  the  same,  the  weight  of  cooling  water  required  per  pound  of 
vapor  is  almost  proporticmal  to  the  difference  between  the  temperature  corre- 
sponding to  the  vacuum  and  the  leg  pipe  temperature,  this  difference  varying 
from  a  minimum  of  6.8*  to  a  maximum  of  25.8"*.  As  regards  the  amount  of 
cooling  water  required,  there  was  in  general  a  considerable  advantage  for  the 
counter  current  type  of  cond^iser  over  the  parallel  curr^it  type. 

Ventilation  of  cattle  bams,  R.  Knooh  (K^hn  Arch.,  5  {19X4),  PP-  ^^ 
$08), — ^The  results  of  investigations  on  the  ventilation  of  cattle  bams  led  to  the 
following  conclusions: 

A  cow  contributes  only  about  20,000  heat  units  daily  to  the  warming  of  the 
stall.  The  minimum  permissible  temperature  in  a  cow  stall  may  be  from  17 
to  18'  C.  (62.6  to  64.40'*  F.),  and  at  times  as  low  as  15**  (59'*  F.).  A  complete 
change  of  air  in  the  cow  stall  should  occur  from  two  to  three  times  a  day,  since 
an  animal  should  have  about  50  cubic  meters  of  fresh  air  hourly  and  the  carbon 
dioxid  content  should  not  exceed  2.4  per  cent  When  the  air  is  changed  from 
1  to  1\  times  daily  the  limiting  temperature  below  which  the  animal  heat  is 
insufficient  to  maintain  the  desired  stall  temperature  is  approximately  0**.  It 
is,  therefore,  necessary  at  lower  temperatures  that  the  ventilating  apparatus  be 
so  regulated  as  to  limit  the  air  addition  to  below  the  desired  amount  In  such 
cases  it  is  advisable  to  provide  a  simple,  easily  regulated  heater  to  heat  the  air 
previous  to  its  admission  to  the  stall& 

On  excessively  hot  days  ventilation  depending  on  ordinary  air  movement  is 
insufficient  and  some  ty^  of  ventilator  is  usually  necessary.  In  cold  seasons 
the  expulsion  of  bad  air  by  means  of  foot  boards  and  the  admission  and  distri- 
bution of  fresh  air  under  the  roof  is  the  safest  method  for  uniform  heat  dis- 
tribution. 

Movable  hog  houses,  J.  M.  Bwabd  and  J.  B.  Davidson  {Iowa  8ta,  Bui,  152 
{19H),  pp,  201-246,  ftgu,  $8), — It  is  the  purpose  of  this  bulletin  to  describe  and 
illustrate  movable  hog  houses  which  have  undergone  successful  tests  at  the 
station. 

The  essentials  of  an  ideal  hog  house  are  pointed  out  as  warmth,  dryness, 
abundance  of  light  and  direct  sunlight  shade  in  summer,  ventilation,  sanita- 
tion, safety  and  comfort  as  regards  doorways  and  floors,  convenience,  service- 
ability, sufficient  size  to  shelter  advantageously,  durability,  reasonably  low  first 
cost  minimum  cost  of  maintenance,  and  pleasing  appearance.  The  important 
considerations  to  be  emphasized  in  selecting  the  location  of  the  hog  house  are 
said  to  be  economy  in  labor  and  time  in  management  drainage,  sunny  exposure, 
southern  slope,  protective  windbreaks,  nearness  to  pasture  and  summer  shade, 
suitable  elevation,  prevention  of  odors  reaching  dwelling,  and  lessened  risk  from 
disease  infection. 
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The  advantagee  and  dlsadyantages  of  the  movable  bouse  as  compared  with 
the  centralized  are  discussed.  The  movable  types,  of  which  photographs,  specific 
cations,  working  drawings,  bills  of  material  and  labor,  and  estimates  of  cost  are 
preeented,  are  the  Iowa  gable  roof  house,  the  Ames  combination  roof  house, 
the  *'A"  house  with  doors  hinged  at  the  sides,  the  "A"  house  with  doors  hinged 
at  the  top,  the  tepee  house,  and  the  economy  house. 

In  a  series  of  experiments  conducted  with  a  house  of  each  type  the  range  of 
temperature  was  found  to  be  greater  within  the  new  metal  "A"  houses  than 
within  the  standard  wood^i  house.  The  metal  house  was  hotter  in  the  middle 
of  the  day  and  colder  at  night  than  the  wooden,  and  in  no  instance  was  the 
metal  house  the  cooler  at  noon  or  warmer  shortly  after  midnight. 

It  is  concluded  in  general  as  regards  all  the  types  that  the  selection  of  the  best 
possible  hog  house  is  largely  a  problem  of  correctly  interpreting  local  conditions. 

Silos  in  Oklahoma,  C.  I.  Bbat  and  D.  R.  Fobresteb  (Oklahoma  Bia,  Bui. 
101  {19H)y  pp.  8S,  flg$.  87). —It  is  the  purpose  of  this  bulletin  to  describe  the 
more  common  types  of  silos  and  to  point  out  the  essential  features  of  a  good 
silo  and  the  most  common  defects  of  construction.  The  types  of  silos  discussed 
range  from  the  cheaper  forms  of  homemade  wooden  or  pit  silos  to  the  more 
expensive  types,  as  concrete,  tile,  or  metal  silos. 

It  is  stated  that  spoiling  of  silage  in  metal  silos  due  to  radiation  of  heat  has 
not  as  a  rule  be«i  found  under  Oklahoma  conditions.  Detailed  instructions  for 
the  construction  of  the  different  types  of  silos  described  are  given,  with  tables 
of  quantities  for  different  sizes  of  silos  and  bills  of  material 
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The  training  of  rural  leaders,  K.  L.  Buttebfield  (Survey,  SS  (19H),  No.  i, 
pp.  IS,  14)' — ^The  author  believes  that  rural  leadership  is  necessary  to  main- 
tain a  consistent  philosophy  of  the  rural  problem,  to  vitalize  rural  movements, 
and  to  unite  the  people  into  effective  organizationa  The  local  leadership 
should  be  trained  through  service  in  its  own  rural  community  and  professional 
leaders  or  organizers  should  be  trained  in  special  schools  patterned  after  school 
training  for  social  service  in  cities.  The  author  believes  that  the  rural  district 
does  not  need  so  much  men  or  women  of  great  learning  or  research  as  a  Idndling 
of  the  imagination  and  an  enlargement  of  the  view  of  the  local  leader  through 
occasional  conferences  at  some  institution,  as  an  agricultural  college. 

The  rural  community  and  chnrch  federation,  J.  R.  Habgbbaves  (Amer, 
Jour.  Sodol.,  20  (19U),  No.  2,  pp.  249-260) .--The  author  discusses  the  under- 
lying reasons  for  the  seemingly  unnecessary  number  of  small  churches  in  rural 
communities,  outlines  a  constitution  for  a  federated  church,  and  defines  the 
attitude  toward  federaticm  in  several  tsrpical  communities. 

The  land  and  the  laborer,  H.  Abonsoit  (London,  1914*  PP-  XIV +290). — ^The 
author  maintains  as  the  reason  for  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  agricultural 
workers  in  Great  Britain  the  breaking  off  of  the  personal  relationship  that 
previously  existed  between  the  lord  of  the  manor  and  his  laborers  and  tenants, 
the  influx  of  people  from  the  cities  who  take  no  part  in  agricultural  production, . 
the  transfer  of  village  and  home  industries  to  manufacturing  centers,  and  the 
decline'  in  the  real  wage  of  the  agricultural  worker.  He  believes  that  this  low 
wage  has  led  to  physical  inefllciency  and  advocates  an  increase  so  that  the 
farm  laborer  can  be  properly  fed,  clothed,  and  sheltered.  He  also  calls  attention 
to  the  need  of  better  housing  conditions,  but  warns  against  so  increasing  the 
rents  as  to  take  up  all  the  increase  in  wages.  He  believes  that  the  cottage 
gardens  are  not  sufficient  in  size  and  that  the  agricultural  laborer  should  be 
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given  an  opportunity  to  acquire  small  allotments  and  gradually  work  up  into 
an  Independent  farmer.  While  he  is  acquiring  the  land  there  should  be  a  co- 
operative organization  to  list  the  workers  and  the  types  of  work  that  th^  are 
efficient  in,  so  that  all  inquiries  for  laborers  can  be  readily  satisfied.  He  also 
advocates  that  tlie  cooperative  movement  should  be  extoided  to  securing  credit 
for  the  small  farm  operator. 

The  land  and  the  capital,  G.  rEBNiin>Bs  db  ul  Rosa  {Bol.  Agr,  T4c.  y  Boon., 
6  (19H)y  2f08.  61,  pp.  d7-78;  62,  pp.  1S9-149;  65,  pp.  2S&'^^8;  64,  pp.  953^42; 
65,  pp.  4S(y-4S9;  66,  pp.  613^28). — ^The  author  discusses  the  economics  of  pro- 
duction as  it  relates  to  agriculture,  the  influence  of  proximity  to  centers  of 
population  upon  land  value,  and  of  local  customs,  fiscal  regulati<Hi8,  and  owner- . 
ship  upon  agricultural  production,  the  various  forms  of  capital,  the  development 
of  agricultural  credit  in  Spain,  and  the  reforms  suggested  for  reorganization 
of  the  rural  credit  of  that  country. 

Compensation  to  tenant  farmers  in  England  and  Wales  for  improvements 
and  for  disturbance  {Intemat.  Inat.  Agr.  [Rome},  Mo.  Bui.  Boon,  and  Boo, 
Intel.,  5  (1914),  No.  7,  pp.  89-l(^)  .—-ThiB  article  discusses  the  conmion  law 
position  of  the  tenant  farmer,  the  legislative  changes  in  regard  to  his  position 
and  further  alterations  suggested,  and  concludes  that  the  legislation  giving  the 
tenant  the  right  of  compensation  for  improvements  and  disturbance  tends  to 
lead  to  more  fundamental  changes  in  the  relations  existing  between  landlord 
and  tenant,  and  may  ev^i  lead  to  the  adoption  of  a  different  system  of  t^iure 
altogether. 

Beport  of  the  departmental  committee  on  agricoltoral  credit  in  Ireland 
(Dept.  Agr.  and  Tech.  Instr.  Ireland,  Rpt.  Agr.  Credit,  1914,  pp.  XF/-f^07, 
pis.  3). — ^This  report  discusses  the  types  and  amount  of  credit  furnished  the 
farmers  by  various  credit  institutions  and  the  cooperative  credit  movement  in 
Ireland. 

Among  the  findings  of  the  committee  were  tliat  the  r&ry  large  sums  on  deposit 
in  postal  savings  banks  in  rural  districts  prove  that  there  would  be  ample 
funds  for  small  rural  credit  purposes  if  the  confidence  of  depositors  could  be 
attracted,  and  that  the  history  of  the  existing  cooperative  credit  associations 
shows  that  there  is  need  for  state  supervision  to  inspire  this  confidence.  The 
tendency  of  a  peasant  proprietary  to  incur  overindebtedness  is  deemed  a  real 
danger,  from  which  the  new  t^iant  purchasers  in  Ireland  should  be  safe- 
guarded. A  complete  system  of  compulsory  registration  of  title  is  an  abso- 
lutely indisp^isable  condition  of  every  sound  system  of  real  credit  From  the 
borrowing  farmer's  point  of  view  the  absence  of  an  amortization  scheme  for 
repayment  and  the  uncertainty  as  to  when  a  mortgage  may  be  called  In  are 
serious  drawbacks  to  the  present  method  of  obtaining  capital. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  attention  of  the  new  holders  should  be 
directed  rather  to  making  the  most  of  their  land  by  work  than  by  pledging  it 
for  the  purpose  of  borrowing.  The  establishment  of  a  long-term-credit  mort- 
gage institution  on  Landschaften  lines  may  eventually  become  a  necessity  in 
Ireland  if  it  be  not  found  possible  to  revise  the  land-loan  schemes  of  the 
Board  of  Works  with  a  view  to  their  greater  elasticity  and  their  adaptation 
to  the  needs  of  small  farmers.  The  development  also  of  the  agricultural  loan 
schemes  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  of  the  Obngested  Districts 
Board,  combined  with  the  agency  of  credit  societies  for  shorter  term  loans, 
should  proye  sufficient  in  most  cases  for  the  credit  requirements  of  farmers 
not  met  by  the  Joint  stock  banks.  The  full  development  of  these  sources  of 
credit  should  be  thoroughly  tested  before  any  experiment  based  on  continental 
land-mortgage-credit  organizations  be  attempted. 
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The  German  credit  institution,  1900-1909»  F.  Sohults  ( Ver^Henil,  Status. 
Bodenkr.  IBavaria^,  No.  1  {1911),  pp.  V+^W,  P^-  6).— Tbis  report  gives  with 
considerable  detail  the  progress  of  agricultural  credit  in  Germany  and  shows 
tor  1900-1900,  by  statistical  data,  the  form  of  the  loans,  the  active  and  reserve 
capital,  and  the  rate  of  interest  for  a  large  number  of  credit  institutions. 

Prooeedings  of  the  first  annual  conference  of  cooperative  associations 
(N.  y.  Dept  Agr.  BuL  6S  {19W,  PP-  2201-2S28,  pis.  «).— At  this  conference 
methods  of  purchasing  farm  supplies  and  the  marketing  of  farm  products  were 
discussed,  and  brief  reports  submitted  concerning  the  different  types  of  coop- 
erative organizations  within  the  State. 

Helps  for  orirtuiizing  farmers'  clubs  and  cooperative  associations  {[Woih- 
infftan,  D.  C,  19141,  pp.  22). — Contained  in  this  report  are  suggestions  for 
organizing  farmers'  clubs  and  model  constitutions  and  by-laws  promulgated  by 
the  conference  of  business  men  in  connection  with  the  conferences  on  country 
life  development  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  April  9,  1914  (B.  S.  R.,  30,  p.  608). 

Beport  of  the  California  fruit  growers  exchange,  1913—14,  G.  H.  Powell 
{Cal.  Fruit  Growers  Ex,  Circ.  S  (1914) ,  pp.  ii). —This  annual  report  sets  forth 
wliat  has  been  accomplished  in  the  various  departments  of  the  exchanges  and 
^ves  an  insight  into  their  methods  and  management 

ICarketiner  farm  products,  W.  W.  Higgins  {Vt,  Dept,  Agr,  Bui.  11  (1914), 
pp.  61,  figs.  24).— The  author  outlines  briefly  methods  of  marlceting  and  dis- 
tributing farm  p^roduce  and  gives  a  detailed  description  of  packages  and  meth- 
ods of  preparing  and  grading  fruit,  vegetables,  and  other  produce  for  market 

The  acrrlcoltural  outlook  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr,,  Farmers'  Bui.  629  (1914),  pp. 
55,  figs.  5). — On  October  1  the  composite  condition  of  all  crops  was  99.3  per 
cent  of  average  conditions,  indicating  6.4  per  cent  better  yields  than  last  year, 
when  production  was  below  the  average. 

On  the  basis  of  an  inquiry  made  of  the  crop  reporters  N.  0.  Murray  has  de- 
termined the  disposition  of  certain  farm  crops.  Tbe  follovring  table  gives  the 
princifial  results: 

Quantity  and  percentage  of  total  crops  fed  to  specified  farm  animals. 


Com. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Hay. 

KbldofMllllMl. 

Total 
crop. 

Per 

capita 

quantity. 

Total 
crop. 

Per 

capita 

(juantity. 

Total 
crop. 

Per 

capita 

qnautily. 

Total 
crop. 

Per 

capita 

quantity. 

Hones  and  mules — 
Ufli^oows 

Percent. 

37.0 
&0 
9.4 

3flu8 
2.2 

Butkelt. 
29.2 
ILl 
«.7 
1L2 
L2 

Percent. 
46i4 
5.0 
L8 
L8 
L8 

BuOUle. 
2L0 
2.7 
.0 
.3 
.4 

Percent. 
14.8 
4.4 
LI 
9.4 
.0 

BuOUle. 
LI 
.4 
.1 
.8 

Percent. 
85.9 
23.2 
15.5 
.8 
5.1 

Tons. 
L190 
.920 

Other  cattle 

.340 

Svlne. 

.004 

Slieep 

.080 

There  is  also  included  a  report  of  the  condition  of  the  wheat  crop  of  1913-14, 
the  cotton  crop  In  the  United  States  and  British  India,  sugar  beets  and  citrus 
fruit  in  the  United  States  and  in  foreign  countries,  data  as  to  the  trend  of 
farm  prices,  and  a  preliminary  estimate  of  the  crop  production  in  Canada. 

T.  N.  Carver  has  contributed  an  article  on  taking  pains  and  points  out  that 
wlien  one  gets  the  habit  of  keeping  accounts,  of  rotating  and  diversifying  crops, 
of  making  the  farm  feed  the  family,  and  running  cooperative  enterprises,  it  is 
not  half  as  much  trouble  as  it  was  feared  that  it  would  be  when  first  consid- 
ered. He  claims  the  real  test  of  a  farmer's  quality  is  Ills  ability  to  take  pains 
In  the  things  mentioned  above. 
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Statistical  tables  are  shown  giving  the  estimated  surplus  of  wheat  and  flour 
by  States,  the  condition,  production,  forecast,  and  prices  of  specified  crops  by 
States  on  October  1,  1914,  the  average  prices  paid  in  the  United  States  to  pro- 
ducers for  farm  products  in  recent  years,  and  the  range  of  prices  of  agricul- 
tural produce  at  market  centers. 

Agricultural  production  in  Belgium  {Min.  Agr,  et  Trav,  Pub.  [BeHgiufnlt 
Off,  Rural  Raps,  et  Communs,,  No,  9  {1914),  PP-  S07), — Contained  in  this  report 
are  statistical  data  showing  for  1913  by  provinces  and  minor  subdivisions  the 
area,  average  yield,  production  of  the  principal  farm  crops,  cuid  number  of  live 
stock,  and  by  months  for  1914  the  number  and  price  of  meat  animals  at  the 
principal  markets. 

Agricultural  statistics  of  Belgium  (Ann.  Statis.  Belff.,  44  il91S),  pp.  tSU 
252,  94SS75). — ^Among  the  statistical  data  shown  in  this  report  are  the  number 
of  cooperative  societies,  their  membership,  and  amount  of  business  transacted 
from  1895  to  1912,  the  agricultural  population  for  1846,  1880,  and  1895,  the 
area  in  specified  crops  for  1910,  the  number  of  farms  by  size  for  1846,  1866, 
1880,  and  1895,  the  amount  of  commercial  fertilizer  used  in  1909,  the  number 
of  agricultural  machines  on  farms  In  1880  and  1895,  and  the  number  of  live 
stock  by  ages  for  1840, 1846, 1856, 1866, 1880,  and  1895. 

A  collection  of  statistical  and  economic  data  relating  to  the  agricultural 
industry  in  Bussia  and  in  foreig^n  countries  (Rec,  Donnas  BtatU.  et  JSoon. 
Indus,  Agr,  Russie  et  Pays  Strangers,  7  (1914),  pp.  XrV-}-624),—Th\s  annual 
report  contains  statistical  data  showing  for  1912,  with  comparative  data  for 
earlier  years  and  by  minor  geographic  divisions,  the  total  production,  area, 
and  average  yield  of  the  principal  farm  crops,  number  of  distilleries,  breweries, 
and  sugar  and  tobacco  factories,  and  quantity  of  materials  used  and  produced, 
for  1911  the  number  of  live  stock,  and  for  1912  the  trade  in  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, the  wages  of  farm  laborers,  and  Information  regarding  agricultural  credit 

A  B  C  of  Queensland  statistics,  1914,  compiled  by  T.  Weedon  (Brisbane: 
Govt,,  1914,  pp.  f/).^Among  the  statistical  data  shown  In  this  annual  state- 
ment are  the  area  cultivated  and  in  the  principal  crops,  the  production,  the 
crown  lands  alienated,  leased,  or  in  other  form  of  alienation,  the  number  of 
live  stoclc,  and  the  quantity  of  agricultural  products  manufactured  in  Queens- 
land.   In  many  Instances  comparative  clata  are  shown  for  other  Statea 

AOBICTTLTTntAL  EDITCATION. 

[Report  on  agricultural  education  work  in  California,  1914]  (California 
Sta,  Rpt,  1914,  pp,  11-24,  52^9,  76-8S,  figs,  (J).— This  report  contains  accounts 
of  the  internal  and  external  instruction  of  the  department  of  agriculture  of  the 
University  of  California  by  the  director;  of  the  work  of  the  University  Farm 
School  at  Davis,  by  H.  E3.  Van  Norman ;  of  the  division  of  agricultural  educa- 
tion, by  W.  G.  Hummel;  and  of  the  agricultural  extension  work,  by  W.  T. 
Clarke. 

[Home  economics  work  at  the  University  of  Illinois]  (lU.  Agr.,  18  (1914), 
No.  7,  pp,  S99-4S0,  4S2,  4^4^  4^6,  figs,  P).— A  number  of  papers  by  different 
authors  are  Included.  As  a  whole  the  material  presented  gives  an  idea  of  the 
extent  and  character  of  the  students'  work  in  this  subject 

Massachusetts  independent  vocational  schools  in  operation  Hay  1,  1914 
(Bui,  Bd.  Ed.  Mass.,  No,  5  (1914),  pp-  65).— This  bulletin  Includes  a  statistical 
summary  arranged  according  to  types  of  schools,  laws  under  which  the  schools 
are  operated,  and  a  descriptive  catalogue  of  all  state-aided  vocational  schools 
In  Massachusetts,  Including,  among  others,  4  agricultural  schools,  8  agricultural 
departments  in  high  schools,  and  25  home-making  schools. 
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Social  mmnjB  of  rural  school  districts,  C.  J.  Galpin  and  Q.  W.  Davibs 
{Wisconsin  Bta.  Oirc.  51  {19H),  pp.  15,  figs.  ^).— This  circular  explains  what  a 
social  Surrey  is,  how  it  aids  the  teacher,  and  how  it  is  made,  and  gives  some 
results  of  school  district  surveys  and  a  suggestive  outline  for  a  district  survey. 

Practical  training  in  negro  rural  schools,  J.  Davis  {Hampton  BuL,  9 
il91S),  No.  6,  pp.  15,  figs,  20).— To  give  an  idea  of  the  definite  Improvement 
brought  about  by  supervision  and  industrial  training  in  negro  rural  schools  in 
8outliem  States^  largely  through  the  aid  of  the  Jeanes  Fund,  the  author  gives  a 
summary  of  the  work  in  Virginia  in  1912-13.  One  of  the  most  promising  devel- 
opments of  this  work  has  been  the  cooperation  of  the  supervising  industrial 
teacher  with  the  farm  demonstration  agent  in  girls*  gardening  and  canning  dub 
work  during  the  summer  month& 

[Home  and  school  gardening]  {Ann,  Rpt.  Home  and  School  Gard,  Com., 
Twentieth  Cent,  Cluh  Detroit,  10^  {1919),  pp,  28.  figs,  12). ^A  brief  review  of 
the  committee  and  its  work  from  its  establishment  in  April,  1903,  to  the  present 
time  Is  given.  On  July  1,  1913,  Instruction  in  the  practical  school  gardens  in 
Detroit  passed  under  the  control  of  and  was  furnished  by  the  board  of  educa- 
tion, although  the  maintenance  of  the  gardens  still  remains  a  part  of  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  organizations  which  brought  them  into  existence. 

[Agricultural  education  in  Canada]  {Agr.  Gaz.  Canada,  1  {1914),  No.  4, 
pp.  2S5-992,  figs.  10). — ^A  report  is  given  of  the  Conference  of  Agricultural 
Instruction  held  in  Ottawa  March  24  and  25,  1914,  consisting  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Dominion  and  provincial  departments  of  agriculture  and  education 
and  of  the  agricultural  and  veterinary  colleges  In  Canada.  The  salient  features 
of  the  demonstration  work  carried  on  under  the  agricultural  instruction  act 
and  the  agricultural  instruction  in  the  schools  and  agricultural  colleges  and 
schools  in  the  various  provinces  are  briefly  reported  on. 

The  number  also  contains  a  description  of  the  buildings  and  equipment  ac^d 
information  concerning  courses  of  instruction  of  the  Saskatchewan  College  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  recommendations  of  commissions  appointed  in  1912  to 
investigate  agricultural  and  industrial  education  in  Saskatchewan  and  British 
Columbia^  respectively. 

Scheme  of  agricultural  education  {Preston,  England:  Lancashire  Ed.  Com., 
1914,  pp.  85,  pis.  11). — An  outline  is  given  of  the  scheme  of  agricultural  educa- 
tion to  be  carried  out  in  1914-16  in  Lancaster  County  at  the  County  Council 
Farm,  the  dairy,  poultry,  and  horticultural  schools  at  Button,  near  Preston,  the 
County  Council  Agricultural  School,  at  Harris  Institute,  Preston,  and  In  various 
parts  of  the  county. 

A  residential  course  for  the  training  of  farm  lads,  Q.  H.  Qabbad  {Jour. 
Bd.  Agr.  [London'\,  21  {1914),  No.  4,  pp.  292-^00) .—ThlB  is  a  description  of  a 
month's  course  begun  in  the  latter  part  of  December,  1913,  at  Toys  Hill,  Kent 
County,  England,  for  the  purpose  of  interesting  farm  laborers  and  small  farmers 
In  their  work  and  Instructing  them  in  manual  labor. 

Only  20  applicants  between  16  and  20  years  of  age  who  were  actually  at  work 
on  farms  In  the  county  were  admitted.  They  were  divided  into  three  classes 
for  practical  work,  but  all  classes  were  combined  for  lectures,  so  that  fiiirly 
ck>8e  individual  attention  was  possible  for  all  students.  The  course  of  instruc- 
tion included  farm  carpentry,  forge  and  rough  veterinary  work,  hedge  laying, 
draining,  thatching,  pruning  and  growing  fruit  trees,  the  measurement  of  land 
and  stacks,  wood  cutting,  sharpening  tools,  construction  and  setting  of  farm 
implements^  killing,  plucking,  and  trussing  chickens,  calf  rearing,  kitchen 
gardening,  and  lectures  on  how  plants  feed  and  grow.  The  amount  of  time 
devoted  to  each  subject  depended  very  largely  on  the  weather,  which  permitted 
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of  38  houra  of  lecture  work  and  dSi  hours  of  practical  work.  On  three  after- 
noons excursions  were  made  to  neighboring  farms.  A  garden  being  the  only 
land  attached  to  the  house  in  wliich  the  school  was  held,  much  of  the  practical 
work  had  to  be  done  on  neighboring  farms. 

History  of  Grignon,  Xi.  Bretigniebb  and  L.  RisoH  {HUMre  de  Qriffnon, 
OhateurowD,  1910,  pp.  2U+LXXV,  pU.  6,  flgn,  )B5).— The  history  of  Grignon 
from  its  origin  in  1827  to  1909»  an  account  of  its  organization,  equipment,  and 
Instruction  in  1909,  and  occupations  of  former  students  are  given.  Admission 
examinations,  the  faculty,  and  description  of  subjects  are  appended. 

Memorial  of  the  foundation  of  the  Forestry  Education  Institute,  Maria- 
brunn,  1813,  and  the  Imperial  Boyal  A^cultural  Hicrh  School  of  Vienna, 
1872  {Zur  Oedenkfeier  der  Chrundung  der  Porst-Lehranstdlt,  Mariabrutm, 
181S,  und  der  K.  K.  Hochschule  fur  Bodenkultur  in  Wien,  1872.  Vienna, 
1912-lS,  pp.  y/+5i(J,  pi,  i,  figt.  5^).— This  memorial  contains  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  development  of  high  school  (collegiate)  forestry  instruction  in 
Austria  by  von  A.  Cieslar ;  agricultural  instruction  from  1872-3  to  1911-12,  by 
A.  Ritter  v.  liebenberg  de  Zsittin;  agricultural  engineering  instruction  at  the 
agricultural  high  school  from  1883-1912,  by  A,  Friedrich;  and  of  the  various 
faculties,  special  lecturers,  institutes  and  associations,  history  and  attendance  of 
the  agricultural  high  school  from  1872-1912,  organisation  of  faculty  in  1912-13, 
and  an  outline  of  the  course  of  study. 

Acrricultural  instruction  [in  Bohemia]  {Ber.  Deut.  8ekt.  lAmdeak.  Rates 
Konigr.  Bohmen,  21  (1912),  pp.  JB5-70).— Detailed  reports  are  given  of  the 
work  of  the  itinerant  agricultural  instructors,  together  with  statistical  data  on 
itinerant  instruction,  and  notes  on  agricultural  schools  in  Bohemia. 

Some  considerations  of  the  proposals  for  effecting  unif onnity  in  methods 
of  instruction  in  elementary  agricultural  schools,  M.  Pbochaska  {Land,  u, 
Forstto.  Unterrichts  Ztg,,  28  {19H),  No.  1,  pp.  47-55). — In  this  discussion  the 
author  frequently  refers  to  the  opinions  of  F.  Jachimowicz,  previously  noted 
(E.  S.  R.,  30,  p.  195).  He  thinks,  however,  that  while  the  3-semester  winter 
schools  recommended  by  the  latter  may  seem  desirable  the  2-semester  winter 
school  with  a  farm  and  obligatory  summer  course  and  with  a  more  uniform 
direction  is  the  next  goal  to  be  aimed  at 

Elementary  exercises  in  agriculture,  S.  H.  Dadisman  {New  York,  1914, 
pp.  VII +106,  figs.  54). — Simple  laboratory  experiments  to  be  conducted  by  the 
pupils  in  the  study  of  soils,  plants,  weeds,  horticulture,  domestic  animals, 
insects,  bacteria,  birds,  etc.,  as  well  as  methods  of  conducting  excursions,  study, 
and  discussion,  are  outlined. 

Laboratory  exercises  in  the  elements  of  agriculture,  B.  B.  Lackey  {Wayne, 
Nehr.,  1914,  pp.  86). — Outlines  are  given  for  38  exercises  in  the  study  of  plants, 
soils,  insects,  dairying,  and  feeding  materials,  together  with  a  list  of  the 
necessary  apparatus. 

[Afirriculture  in  the  Missouri  high  school]  {Bpt.  Pub.  Schools  Missouri,  64 
(1915),  pp.  i(Mf-i88).— This  article  presents  a  syllabus  of  a  course  in  agricul- 
ture, lists  of  required  equipment  in  the  laboratory  and  library,  and  suggestions 
to- teachers  on  the  use  of  demonstration  i^ats  and  notebooks,  community  surv^ps, 
etc.,  to  bring  about  some  uniformity  in  equipment  and  instruction  in  the  high 
schools  receiving  state  aid  for  agricultural  instruction.  A  list  of  library  books 
on  agriculture  is  added. 

HISCELLOEOirS. 

Annual  Beport  of  CaUfomia  Station,  1914  {California  8ta.  Rpt.  1914,  pp. 
215,  pi.  1,  figs.  S8). — ^This  contains  the  organization  list,  reports  of  the  director. 
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heads  of  divisions,  and  others.  The  text  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act  is  appended. 
The  experimental  work  reported  is,  for  the  most  part,  abstracted  elsewhere  in 
this  issue. 

Biennial  Beport  of  Connecticat  Storrs  Station,  1912-13  (Connecticut 
Starrs  Bta.  Rpt  191S-1S,  pp.  X+416y  pis,  -J,  flgs.  100), —This  contains  the 
organization  list,  a  financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  years  ended  June  30,  1912, 
and  June  30,  1913,  a  report  of  the  director,  and  reprints  of  Bulletins  70-79, 
previously  noted. 

Twenty-sixth  Annual  Beport  of  Massachusetts  Station,  1913  (Massa- 
chusetts 8ta,  Rpt,  191S,  pts.  1-2,  pp.  X+5Pa+20i,  pis.  2,  fig.  i).— This  contains 
the  organization  list,  reports  of  the  director  and  heads  of  departments,  a  finan- 
cial statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1913,  and  reprints  of  Bulletins 
148-155,  previously  noted.  The  report  of  the  director  includes  fertilizer  tests 
with  asparagus,  rhubarb,  blackberries,  raspberries,  alfalfa,  apples,  and  com. 
The  report  of  the  entomologist  is  abstracted  on  page  245  of  this  issue. 

Twenty-sixth  Annual  Beport  of  Texas  Station,  1913  (Texas  Bta,  Rpt. 
191S,  pp.  85). — ^This  contains  the  organization  list,  a  financial  statement  for  the 
federal  funds  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1913,  and  for  various  state 
funds  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  August  31,  1913,  a  report  of  the  director  on 
the  work  of  the  station  and  the  various  substations,  and  the  text  of  the  various 
federal  and  state  laws  relating  to  the  station.  The  experimental  data  recorded 
are,  for  the  most  part,  abstracted  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

A  handbook  for  farmers  and  dairymen,  F.  W.  Woll  et  al.  (New  York  and 
London,  1914,  6.  ed.,  rev.,  pp.  XVI +490,  flgs.  10).— A  sixth  edition  of  this  work 
(E.  S.  R.,  11,  p.  883).  It  is  stated  that  a  number  of  new  subjects  have  been 
added  and  tables  and  articles  brought  up  to  date. 
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American  Farm  Kanagemeiit  Associatton. — ^The  fifth  annual  meeting  of  this 
association  was  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  November  9  and  10,  1914,  with  an 
unusually  large  attendance  and  marked  interest 

The  address  of  the  president,  D.  H.  Otis,  dealt  with  The  Farm  Manager  Well 
Trained.  Professor  Otis  claimed  that  farm  management  consists  in  coordinat- 
ing all  the  forces  connected  with  agriculture  to  the  farmer's  financial  gain. 
Courses  in  farm  management  should  be  practical,  based  on  the  accounts  of 
individual  farmers,  and  should  develop  executive  and  business  ability.  He 
favored  requiring  active  farm  exx)erience  of  all  farm  management  students, 
and  claimed  that  it  is  better  to  have  students  work  on  good  farms  at  a  low 
wage  than  on  i>oor  farms  at  a  better  wage.  The  system  of  accredited  farms 
which  has  been  developed  in  Wisconsin  was  explained. 

Reports  were  received  from  the  standing  committees  on  teaching  and  in- 
vestigation. The  former  committee  presented  through  K.  O.  Livermore,  chair- 
man, detailed  outlines  of  the  courses  in  farm  management  in  several  agri- 
cultural colleges.  It  was  found  that  of  40  colleges  reporting,  38  offered  farm 
management  as  a  separate  study  In  1913-14,  an  average  of  four  hours*  credit 
being  allowed  exclusive  of  advanced  and  seminar  courses.  Suggestions  for 
the  arrangement  of  elementary  courses  and  replies  to  various  questions  sub- 
mitted were  also  Included.  Some  differences  of  opinion  were  found  as  to  the 
proportion  of  time  which  should  be  allotted  to  farm  management,  the  require- 
ment of  this  subject  of  all  agricultural  students,  and  prerequisites  for  admis- 
sion to  this  course,  including  farm  experience.  The  consensus  of  opinion  was 
unfavorable  to  the  operation  of  separate  farm  management  farms  to  demon- 
strate business  methods.  The  cooperation  of  Institutions  In  the  exchange  of 
illustrative  material  was  advocated. 

The  committee  on  investigation,  J.  A.  Foord,  chairman,  recommended  the 
utilization  of  a  central  agency  such  as  the  Office  of  Farm  Management  of 
this  Department  to  serve  as  a  clearing  house  for  the  exchange  of  projects. 
The  appointment  of  a  special  committee  on  standardization  of  terms  used  In 
farm  management  was  also  suggested. 

F.  A.  Pearson  discussed  the  Fundamental  Principles  in  Keeping  Farm 
Accounts.  He  claimed  that  farmers  should  be  organized  to  keep  accounts  and 
stated  that  in  Illinois  associations  had  been  formed  for  this  purpose,  in 
several  Instances  the  work  of  the  local  cow  testing  associations  being  used 
as  a  medium.  D.  H.  Otis  outlined  a  form  of  accounting  wherein  by  the 
mechanical  arrangement  of  the  book  used  a  farmer  can  carry  on  his  accounts 
with  as  little  posting  as  possible. 

O.  R.  Johnson  considered  the  use  of  the  farm  diary  in  farm  management 
investigations,  and  stated  that  because  of  the  large  amount  of  labor  required 
to  keep  farm  records,  efforts  should  be  made  to  simplify  the  usual  method  as 
much  as  possible.  A  method  that  he  has  devised  requires  the  proprietor  to 
make  all  reports  for  the  day  on  a  single  sheet,  a  chore  statement  at  the  end 
of  the  month,  and  a  feeding  statement  when  changes  In  feeding  or  In  the 
number  of  live  stock  took  place.  These  re(5ords  are  transmitted  to  the  central 
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oiDce  at  the  college,  where  they  are  transferred  to  the  ledger  and  a  complete 
statement  for  the  year  obtained  and  returned  to  the  farmer. 

Farm  organization  investigations  and  their  relation  to  the  farm  survey 
were  taken  up  by  C.  Jm  Goodrich.  He  enumerated  as  essential  to  success  in 
farming  the  general  organization  of  the  farm,  the  selection  of  suitable  fea- 
tures in  the  way  of  live  stock  and  crops,  and  the  making  of  the  management  of 
man,  horse  power,  labor,  and  capital  more  effective.  Survey  work  is  intended 
to  study  organization  and  practices,  and  to  learn  which  are  successful  and 
unsuccessful  and  the  reason  why.  The  area  selected  should  be  typical  as  to 
soil  and  farm  practices,  and  at  least  100  farms  should  be  studied  for  a  series  of 
years. 

J.  H.  Arnold  discussed  Some  Principles  of  Farm  Organization,  taking  as 
the  basis  of  his  paper  the  crew  efficiency.  He  stated  that  farm  practices  are 
usually  a  result  of  the  experience  in  that  section,  and  before  any  of  these  should 
be  changed  there  should  be  a  thorough  study  of  the  community.  The  area 
devoted  to  a  particular  crop  is  limited  by  that  operation  which  determines  the 
minimum  acreage  that  can  be  cared  for  during  a  certain  period  of  the  season. 

A.  D.  McNair  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  area  cultivated  varies 
with  the  amount  of  work,  size  of  animals,  labor,  supplies,  etc.  He  considered 
that  the  farmers  know  practically  how  much  a  certain  crew  can  cultivate 
in  their  region,  and  It  is  chiefly  in  connection  with  new  crops  that  they  need 
assistance.  He  also  i)ointed  out  that  if  one  part  of  the  farm  operation  is  varied 
that  it  may  have  marked  influence  upon  all  the  other  farm  operations  and  upon 
the  economic  movement  on  the  crops  in  that  locality. 

Under  the  title  of  Efficiency  Factors  and  Caution  in  Their  Use,  G.  F.  Warren 
enumerated  as  the  principal  factors  in  efficiency  the  size  of  the  business, 
diversity  of  crops,  crop  yields,  and  production  per  acre*.  Unless  the  farm  is 
efficient  in  all  of  these  factors  the  chances  are  that  the  farm  income  will  not 
be  as  high  as  possible,  but  the  size  of  business  is  probably  the  most  important 

K.  C.  Llvermore  discussed  the  Method  and  Application  of  Farm  Efficiency 
Analysis.  He  stated  that  the  analysis  should  vary  with  the  purpose 'for  which 
it  was  being  used,  and  that  by  picking  out  the  successful  farmer  and  selecting 
the  factor  that  made  that  farmer  efficient,  a  standard  would  be  obtained  that 
would  give  a  better  Judgment  as  to  what  successful  farming  should  be  than  to 
take  the  average  for  the  community.  To  suggest  improvements  in  the  manage- 
ment of  a  farm  requires  a  knowledge  of  the  local  conditions,  the  system  of  farm 
management  in  the  community,  the  farmer's  temperament,  and  the  ability  of  his 
family  to  aid  him  in  his  farm  work. 

W.  A.  Etherton  discussed  the  relation  of  the  income  of  farms  to  the  invest- 
ment in  buildings.  He  maintained  that  the  value  of  buildings  varied  with  the 
farm  capital,  with  the  income,  and  with  the  size  of  the  farm,  and  that  there 
seemed  to  l>e  more  or  less  correlation  in  this  relationship. 

Plans  for  farm  management  demonstration  were  outlined  by  L.  H.  Goddard. 
Caution  was  deemed  essential  in  beginning  such  work  and  radical  changes 
should  be  posti)oned  until  the  confidence  of  the  community  is  gained.  He 
I)ointed  out  that  in  most  localities,  demonstration  work  is  still  in  a  pioneer 
stage  and  emphasized  the  constant  need  of  tact  on  the  part  of  demonstrators. 

M.  C.  Burrltt  described  the  system  of  farm  surveys  being  made  in  New 
York  as  a  basis  for  the  offering  of  suggestions.  He  too  pointed  out  the  need 
of  conservatism  in  giving  advice,  especially  to  the  Individual.  G.  P.  Scovllle 
outlined  the  practical  workings  of  the  New  York  system  in  greater  detail, 
including  the  correspondence  methods  in  use,  and  H.  W.  Hawthorn  discussed 
some  experiences  along  this  line  in  Ohio.  The  application  of  farm  management 
surveys  in  Massachusetts  was  discussed  by  H.  J.  Baker,  who  narrated  some 
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practical  results  there.  C.  B.  Bmlth  concluded  the  program  with  a  sommary  of 
What  This  Meeting  Teaches  in  Farm  Management  Extension. 

Officers  were  elected  as  follows:  President,  A.  Boss,  of  Minnesota;  vice 
president,  J.  A.  Foord,  of  Massachusetts;  and  secretary-treasorer,  G.  A. 
Blllhigs,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  The  1916  meeting  will  probably  be  held  at 
Berkeley,  California,  August  9  and  10,  a  number  of  Joint  sessions  with  other 
organizations  meeting  at  that  time  being  contemplated. 

Associatioii  of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists. — The  thirty-first  annual  conven- 
tion was  held  November  16  to  18,  1914,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  with  the  largest 
registration  in  the  history  of  the  association. 

The  address  of  the  president,  B.  F.  Ladd,  dealt  with  the  increased  demands 
placed  on  the  agricultural  chemists  by  the  enactment  of  the  inspection  laws 
of  recent  years,  and  emphasized  the  need  for  calling  into  the  service  other 
specialists,  such  as  physiologists.  The  work  of  the  association  was  also  dis- 
cussed, and  the  necessity  of  devising  a  means  of  publishing  the  proceedings  and 
methods  of  the  association  was  dwelt  upon,  as  well  as  the  desirability  of  a 
Journal  of  agricultural  chemistry.  Dr,  H.  W.  Wiley  also  addressed  the  asso- 
ciation on  some  problems  raised  by  the  war. 

O.  li.  Alsberg,  secretary  of  the  association,  presented  a  digest  of  what  had 
been  done  in  the  way  of  gaining  information  relative  to  methods  and  costs 
f6r  publishing  the  proceedings  of  the  association,  and  of  a  Journal  of  figricul- 
tural  chemistry.  0.  H.  Jones,  on  behalf  of  the  executive  committee,  recom- 
mended (1)  that  the  proceedings  be  published  in  the  form  of  a  quarterly; 
(2)  that  a  one-half  day  session  be  given  to  section  meetings  to  be  arranged  by 
the  executive  committee;  and  (3)  that  the  matter  of  the  revision  of  the  con- 
stitution and  by-laws  relating  to  annual  dues  be  left  until  the  1915  meeting. 
This  report  was  adopted  by  the  association. 

The  association  admitted  municipal  chemists  to  associate  membership.  Reso- 
lutions were  adopted  in  memory  of  the  late  Professor  Francis  H.  Storer,  of  the 
BuQ^ey  Institution  of  Harvard  University.  The  committee  on  food  standards, 
on  the  motion  of  its  chairman,  W.  Frear,  was  discharged. 

A.  J.  Patten,  referee  on  phosphoric  acid,  reviewed  the  work  of  the  past  two 
years.  The  opinion  was  expressed  that  the  variations  for  tot^  phosphoric 
acid  reported  by  cooperating  analysts  were  probably  due  to  iron,  and  possibly 
manganese,  being  carried  down  with  the  yellow  precipitate.  The  determination 
of  total  phosphoric  acid  was  studied  in  this  year's  cooperative  work  by  the  ofll- 
cial  gravimetric,  the  optional  volumetric,  and  the  von  Lorenz  (E.  S.  R.,  13,  p.  14) 
methods;  and  the  available  phosphoric  acid  by  the  molybdate,  optional  volu- 
metric, von  Ix>renz,  and  iron  citrate  (E.  S.  R.,  29,  p.  410)  methoda  Four  slags 
and  a  synthetic  solution  corresponding  as  nearly  as  possible  to  a  dtric  acid 
solution  of  an  average  basic  slag  were  used,  and  the  results  obtained  were  very 
satisfactory,  especially  with  the  iron  citrate  and  von  Lorenz  methoda  BMirther 
work  is  to  be  done  on  the  methods  for  basic  slag,  with  special  attention  to 
standardizing'  the  alkali  solution  used  in  the  volumetric  method. 

The  associate  referee  on  phosphoric  acid,  L.  S.  Walker,  presented  results  of 
studies  on  neutral  ammonium  citrate  solution  with  the  titration  (E.  S.  R.,  29. 
p.  718)  and  litmus  methods.  The  work  for  the  coming  year  is  to  ascertain 
whether  neutral  ammonium  citrate,  sodium  citrate,  or  citric  acid  solution 
should  be  employed  as  a  solvent  in  the  determination  of  reverted  phosphoric 
acid  in  fertilissers.  Suggestions  were  made  by  P.  Rudnick  as  to  obtaining  a 
substitute  for  neutral  ammonium  citrate,  and  in  this  connection  a  paper  on 
anuuonium  tricitrate,  by  R.  A.  Hall,  was  presented  (see  p.  205). 

R.  N.  Brackett,  referee,  and  H.  D.  Haskins,  associate  referee,  for  the  deter- 
mination of  nitrogen,   reportftd  on  work  which  had  for  Its  chief  object  the 
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ascertaining  of  whetlier  the  eetablishment  of  certain  standards  of  nitrogen 
actiyity  for  raw  materials  and  mixed  fertilizers  famishing  organic  nitrogen  is 
warranted.  The  materials  studied  were  tartar  pomace,  dried  blood,  nitrogenous 
manures  containing  ^ont  6,  8,  and  9  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  beet-root  manure, 
and  a  mixture  consisting  of  beet-root  manure  and  nitrogenous  manure  3 : 1. 

The  previous  experiences  that  both  the  Jones  and  Street  methods  are  satis- 
factory for  differentiating  l>etween  good  and  poor  organic  nitrogenous  material 
were  confirmed  by  this  year's  worls,  with  one  exception.  The  Jones  method 
gave  results  more  in  accordance  with  pot  tests  than  the  Street  method  and  is 
somewhat  shorter,  but  the  work  showed  that  in  the  hands  of  inexperienced 
persons  more  uniform  figures  are  obtained  by  the  Street  method.  Both  methods 
are  to  be  further  studied  with  the  view  of  increasing  the  accuracy  of  the  water- 
Insoluble  nitrogen  determination,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Jones  method  to  over- 
come the  difficulties  experienced  by  most  analysts  in  the  distillation  with  alka- 
line permanganate. 

Collaborative  results  with  the  KJeidahl-Gunnlng-Amold  method  in  its  present 
state  on  the  whole  were  very  satisfactory.  When  copper  sulphate  was  used 
in  lieu  of  oxid  of  mercury  the  time  of  digestion  was  somewhat  prolonged,  and 
the  method,  although  adopted  as  official,  is  to  be  further  studied.  Nitrogen 
determinations  by  the  Gunning  copper  method  and  the  EJeldahl-Gunning- 
Amold  method  were  made  by  A.  J.  Patten  on  a  large  variety  of  animal  and 
v^^etable  materials.  The  results  reported  by  the  cooperating  analysts  with 
the  stoc-ferrous  sulphate-soda  method  for  nitrates  Indicated  that  more  work  is 
necessary  before  it  can  be  recommended  for  adoption  as  official. 

The  associate  referee  on  the  availability  of  potash,  E.  £1  Yanatta,  gave  a 
report  of  progress  on  a  series  of  pot  culture  experiments  in  conjunction  with 
the  department  of  soils  of  the  Missouri  Station,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the 
effect  of  different  soil  treatm^s  on  the  availability  of  potash  in  ground 
feldspathlc  roclc  The  availability  was  measured  by  plant  (com)  growth  sup- 
plemented by  chemical  determinations. 

Work  on  the  determination  of  potash,  reported  by  T.  D.  Jarrell,  associate 
referee,  included  cooperative  tests  on  (1)  the  use  of  denatured  alcohol  for 
washing  potassium  platinlc  chlorld;  (2)  the  necessity  for  the  use  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  in  the  water  extract;  and  (3)  the  perchlorate  method.  The  sam- 
ples tested  were  commercial  muriate  of  potash,  kainit,  and  a  mixture  of  kainlt 
and  acid  phosphate.  The  results  obtained  collaboratively  with  the  perchlorate 
method  showed  quite  a  variation,  and  with  mixed  fertilizers  it  consumes  too 
much  time,  but  it  was  concluded  that  in  the  hands  of  analysts  familiar  with 
its  limitations,  and  with  some  modifications,  especially  with  regard  to  the 
method  of  washing  the  potassium  perchlorate,  it  might  give  reasonably  uniform 
and  d^)endable  results.  Ethyl  alcohol  denatured  with  methyl  alcohol,  or  with 
benzin  and  methyl  alcohol,  can  apparently  be  safely  used  as  a  wash  for 
potassium  platinlc  chlorld,  but  pyridin  can  not  be  used  as  a  denaturant 

In  the  collaborative  work  comparing  the  official  method  with  modifications 
in  which  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  add  was  omitted,  certain  differences  were 
noted,  but  all  results  were  well  within  the  limits  of  experimental  error.  The 
association  next  year  is  to  study  why  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  to  the  potash 
extract,  the  perchlorate  method  with  regard  to  washing  the  perchlorate  pre- 
cipitate^ and  the  use  of  denatured  alcohol. 

J.  W.  Ames,  referee  on  soils,  in  discussing  means  for  estimating  organic 
carbon  in  soils  containing  carbonates  pointed  out  that  the  oflkial  method  for 
carbon '  dioxid  in  soils  was  indefinite.  He  reported  a  study  of  methods  for 
determining  inorganic  oarfoonic  acid  and  organic  carbon  in  soils,  and  some  data 
obtained  with  other  methods.    A  further  test  of  methods  for  the  determination 
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of  soil  carbonates  is  to  be  made,  comparing  (1)  the  Marr  method  (E.  S.  R.,  22, 
p.  511)  with  methods  which  involve  the  use  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  con- 
stant aspiration  of  air  with  and  without  heating,  and  (2)  the  wet  combustion 
method  with  a  mixture  of  chromic  and  sulf^urlc  adds  for  estimating  organic 
carbon  with  the  combustion  of  the  soil  In  the  furnace,  as  well  as  of  the 
Hutchinson  and  MacLennan  method  for  determining  the  lime  requirements  of 
the  soil.    The  official  method  for  carbon  dioxid  is  to  be  eliminated. 

G.  B.  Lipman,  referee  on  nitrogenous  constituents  of  soils,  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  association  has  been  giving  considerable  time  to  the  study  of 
methods  for  soil  chemical  worls  which  are  already  well  established,  while  the 
study  of  some  of  the  methods  now  in  use  which  need  much  improvement  has 
been  neglected.  The  methods  for  nitrites  and  nitrates  and  for  ammonia,  as 
adopted  for  water  in  1913,  were  accepted  as  official  methods  for  the  determina- 
tion of  these  constituents  in  aqueous  soil  extracts. 

W.  H.  Mclntire  gave  a  brief  account  of  a  new  method  for  determining  the 
lime  requirement  of  soil.  In  the  method  10  gm.  of  soil  is  sifted  through  a 
100-mesh  sieve  and  heated  with  100  cc.  of  a  specially  prepared  calcium  carbon- 
ate solution  to  a  paste,  the  paste  transferred  by  means  of  carbon  dioxid-free 
distilled  water  to  a  flask  and  shaken  with  5  cc.  of  85  per  c^it  phosphoric  acid 
solution  in  a  E9)ecial  device,  and  the  liberated  re^dual  carbon  dioxid  collected 
in  a  4  per  cent  sodium  hydroxid  solution  contained  in  a  Gamp  absorption  tower. 
The  amount  of  calcium  carbonate  in  the  carbonate  solution  is  determined  by 
backing  off  the  excess  of  dissolved  gas  and  decomposing  the  precipitated  car- 
bonate by  the  above  procedure.  The  difference  between  the  added  and  the 
residual  calcium  carbonate  in  the  soil  is  then  determined,  a  correction  being 
made  for  the  carbon  dioxid  in  the  air  of  the  apparatus  and  the  carbonate  in 
the  sodium  liydroxld  solution. 

G.  S.  Fraps  gave  a  paper  on  the  interpretation  of  soil  analyses  which  in- 
cluded a  discussion  of  the  various  methods  of  analysis  and  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  therefrom.  Experience  has  shown  that  pot  experiments  do  not  always 
confirm  the  chemical  analysis,  and  the  pot  experiments  are  themselves  open  to 
irregularities.  Standards  of  interpretation  on  the  basis  of  the  com  plant,  how- 
ever, will  show  the  relative  deficiencies  of  the  soil  in  plant  food. 

The  associate  referee's  report  on  alkali  soil,  given  by  R.  F.  Hare,  consisted 
of  a  comparison  of  methods  now  in  common  use  for  the  analysis  of  alkali  soUs. 
A  number  of  analyses  of  New  Mexico  soils  taken  from  a  region  In  which  black 
^Ikall  is  the  dominant  type  were  presented,  followed  by  a  review  of  some  of  the 
methods  for  the  determination  of  alkali  In  solI&  The  association's  method  for 
alkali  waters  was  provisionally  adopted  for  alkali  soil& 

A  cooperative  study  was  reported  by  R.  C.  Roark  on  the  determination  of 
moisture,  carbon  dioxid,  coi9)er,  arsenic,  and  lead  oxid  in  Bordeaux  mixture, 
Bordeaux-lead  arsenate,  and  Bordeaux-Paris  green,  and  comjxaring  new  methods 
for  nicotin,  and  of  arsenious  oxid  in  Paris  green  with  the  official  method.  The 
official,  G.  M.  Smith,  and  G.  G.  Hedges  methods  for  total  arsenious  oxid  In 
Paris  green  did  not  agree  as  closely  as  might  be  expected,  and  even  the  official 
method  varied  nearly  2  per  cent.  With  a  modification  described  both  the  Smith 
and  Hedges  methods  gave  better  results.  Methods  for  total  arsenic  present  ad 
AsaOs  and  AssOb,  and  as  AsbOt  only,  are  proposed  to  displace  those  for  total 
arsenic  and  water-soluble  arsenious  oxid. 

The  results  with  Bordeaux  mixture  (dry  and  paste)  Included  those  for  copper 
(electrolytic  and  thiosulphate  methods)  and  moisture.  Good  results  were  ob- 
tained In  general  by  the  analysts,  but  little  work  was  done  by  the  electrolytic 
method.  With  Bordeaux-Paris  green  the  results  for  copper  by  the  thiosulphate 
method,  tiarbon  dioxid,  and  moisture  agreed  very  well,  but  total  arsenic  varied 
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more  Uian  it  should.  The  methods  given  for  Bordeaux-lead  arsenate  for  the 
electrolytic  determination  of  copper  worked  very  well  when  applied  to  Bordeaux- 
Paris  green.  It  was  also  found  that  the  arsenious  oxid  could  be  easily  deter- 
mined by  either  the  C.  C.  Hedges  or  C.  M.  Smith  method.  Water-soluble  arsenic 
varied  from  3.92  to  4.92  per  cent.  The  results  for  Bordeaux  with  lead  arsenate, 
moisture,  carbon  dioxid,  lead,  total  arsenic,  copper,  and  water-soluble  arsenic 
agreed  fairly  well,  considering  the  difficulties  of  analyzing  a  sample  of  this  kind. 

The  results  for  nlcotln  by  the  Chapin  silicotungstlc  acid  method  (E.  S.  R.» 
25,  p.  16)'  agreed  closely,  and  its  adoption  as  an  official  method  was  urged. 
Some  of  the  methods  are  to  be  further  studied,  but  work  on  the  lioyd  method 
for  nlcotln  determination  is  to  be  discontinued. 

W.  TV.  Skinner,  referee  on  water,  gave  an  account  of  the  work  on  the  determi- 
nation of  strontium,  with  special  reference  to  why  low  results  were  obtained 
in  last  year's  work.    The  methods  for  strontium  are  to  be  studied  further. 

C.  B.  Williams,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  availability  of  phosphoric 
acid  in  basic  slag,  presented  a  report  of  progress.  C.  L.  Alsberg,  of  the  special 
committee  on  the  study  of  the  vegetable  proteins,  reported  that  this  committee 
was  of  the  opinion  that  work  in  this  difficult  field  of  research  should  not  be 
begun  until  some  means  could  be  found  whereby  it  could  be  conducted  under 
conditions  that  would  assure  its  continuation  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to 
enable  those  engaged  in  the  work  to  acquire  skill  and  experience  in  the  methods 
of  isolating  and  separating  the  proteins  from  one  another  and  in  the  methods 
used  for  studying  their  properties. 

J.  Hortvet,  referee  on  food  adulteration,  stated  that  several  lines  of  investiga- 
tions which  were  under  way  during  the  past  two  years  have  been  either  com- 
pleted or  the  work  has  been  so  satisfactory  that  definite  recommendations  can  be 
made  for  the  final  adoption  of  methods  or  for  further  study  along  well-defined 
lines.    The  work  of  the  various  associate  referees  was  then  reviewed. 

W.  E.  Mathewson,  associate  referee  on  colors,  reported  on  the  coloring  mat- 
ters of  a  number  of  fruits,  and  gave  a  brief  review  of  the  literature  pertaining 
thereto  and  upon  coal  tar  dye  mixtures. 

The  associate  referee  on  fruits  and  fruit  products,  H.  O.  Gore,  gave  an 
account  of  collaborative  work  on  the  estimation  of  malic  and  citric  acids  in 
fruit  juices,  and  stated  that  a  new  basis  for  a  method  for  estimating  citric 
add  has  l>een  found,  in  which  the  polariseope  is  used  and  sodium  molybdate  is 
the  reagent    Methods  for  citric  and  malic  acids  are  to  be  studied  further. 

B.  G.  Hartmann,  associate  referee  on  wine,  gave  the  results  of  studying 
methods  for  determining  tartaric  acid  in  wine  and  grape  juice.  The  figures 
submitted  by  the  various  collaborators  showed  that  the  method  described  in 
Bulletin  107,  revised,  p.  86,  is  unreliable  when  phosphoric  add  is  present.  The 
association  voted  to  study  further  the  proposed  method  with  regard  to  its  use 
for  red  wines,  and  also  to  study  the  effect  of  adding  Rochelle  salts  instead  of 
tartaric  add  as  provided  in  the  Hartmann  and  EiOff  method. 

The  method  for  determining  phosphoric  add  in  beer  by  the  addition  of  cal- 
cium acetate  and  subsequent  ashing  was  adopted  as  a  provisional  method 
instead  of  the  direct  volumetric  determination  with  uranium  acetate.  A  paper 
on  Maraschino  cordials  was  presented  by  J.  G.  Riley  and  A.  L.  Sullivan. 

The  assodate  referee  on  vinegar,  E.  H.  Goodnow,  reported  on  work  done 
with  dder  Vinegar  and  with  methods  6,  11,  15,  and  17,  as  given  in  the  1911 
proceedings  of  the  association,  and  these  methods  were  adopted  provisionally. 
Methods  10  and  20  are  to  be  given  further  study. 

A  report  on  fiavorlng  extracts  was  given  by  the  associate  referee,  A.  B.  Paul, 
and  a  paper  on  the  relationship  l)etween  the  alcohol-so\uble  solids  and  ether- 
soluble  solids  in  standard  ginger  extracts  by  O.  W.  Harrison  and  A.  L.  Sullivan. 
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The  associate  referee  on  eplces,  R.  W.  Hilts,  after  reviewing  the  status  of 
methods  for  catsup  examination  recommended  that  final  action  regarding  the 
lactic  acid  and  citric  acid  methods  be  withheld  pending  farther  study  and  the 
collection  of  data,  and  that  methods  for  determining  insoluble  solids  and  sand  as 
applied  to  tomato  catsup  (U.  S.  Dept  Agr.,  Bur.  Chem.  BuL  102,  pp.  128,  129) 
be  adopted  as  provisional.    These  recommendations  were  adopted. 

R.  B.  Remington,  associate,  referee,  reported  on  cooperative  work  in  the 
determination  of  lead  in  baking  powders,  particularly  the  alum  phosphate  type, 
and  dwelt  principally  on  the  simplification  and  improvement  of  existing 
methods.  E.  L.  P.  Trenthardt,  associate  referee  on  heavy  metals  in  foods, 
reported  on  determining  arsenic  and  tin. 

The  cooperative  work  on  fats  and  oils,  presented  by  the  associate  referee, 
R.  H.  Kerr,  consisted  of  a  comparison  of  his  own  method  (E.  S.  R.,  29,  p.  204) 
for  the  detection  of  phytosterol  in  mixtures  of  animal  and  vegetable  ftits.  with 
the  digitonin  method  of  Marcusson»and  Schilling.  Each  method  led  to  uni- 
formly correct  conclusions,  and  both  were  adopted  as  provisional  methods. 

J.  Hortvet,  associate  referee  on  dairy  products,  reported  a  further  study  of 
the  modifications  of  the  continuous  extraction  method  for  determining  fat  in 
evaporated  milk,  sweetened  condensed  milk,  and  cream,  and  comparative  fat 
determinations  by  the  IU5se-Gottlieb  method.  In  the  main  the  results  obtained 
by  the  continuous  extraction  method,  both  with  sweetened  condensed  and 
unsweetened  evaporated  milk,  were  lower  than  by  the  Rdse-Gottlieb  method,  but 
a  special  investigation  of  the  details  of  the  various  methods  for  determining  fat 
percentages  in  condensed  and  evaporated  milk  was  deemed  imperative.  G.  B. 
Patrick,  in  discussing  the  R5se-Qottlieb  method,  stated  that  when  it  is  modified 
and  acid  treatment  after  the  usual  extraction  process  is  resorted  to  higher 
results  are  obtainable.  This  was  concurred  in  by  F.  F.  Fitzgerald  and  W.  D. 
Bigelow.  The  method  proposed  in  1911  as  applied  to  milk,  evaporated  milk, 
sweetened  condensed  milk,  thin  cream,  and  ice  cream,  is  to  be  further  studied, 
and  special  attention  is  to  be  given  to  the  Rttse-Gottlieb  method  along  the  lines 
suggested.  C.  M.  Bradbury  read  a  paper  on  the  alkali  method  for  the  deter- 
mination of  fat  in  ice  cream  and  condensed  milk. 

F.  L.'  Shannon,  associate  referee  on  saccharine  products,  gave  a  report  of  a 
%itudy  of  the  Fiehe  method  and  its  modifications  for  the  detection  of  add^ 
invert  sugar  in  honey.  The  only  advantage  apparently  gained  by  any  of  the 
modifications  of  Fiehe's  test  seems  to  be  in  the  keeping  quality  of  the  reagent 

E.  W.  Magruder,  associate  referee  on  vegetables  and  canned  goods,  and  J.  B. 
Hobb  reported  on  a  detailed  study  of  the  separable  fluid  of  canned  goods  (toma- 
toes, green  peas,  and  Lima  beans).  The  studies  are  to  be  continued  on  the 
same  lines  as  recommended  by  the  referee  in  1913.  A.  Viehoever  gave  an 
account  of  the  characteristics  of  common  and  Lima  beans. 

Analyses  of  some  commercial  cocoas  were  reported  by  H.  O.  Lythgoe,  asso- 
ciate referee.  The  Ulrlch  method  for  cocoa  shells  (E.  S.  R.,  30,  p.  413)  has 
apparently  no  advantages  over  the  fiber  and  pentose  determination  methods. 
The  Baier-Neumann  method  for  determining  casein  in  milk  chocolate  should  be 
further  studied  since  objections  have  been  raised  against  it  on  the  grounds  that 
it  will  not  detect  the  casein  rendered  insoluble  in  chocolates  by  different  methods 
of  manufacture.  The  association  voted  to  study  the  effects  of  high  temperature 
used  in  the  process  of  manufacture  on  the  casein  determination,  and  also  to 
study  the  methods  for  crude  starch  in  cocoa. 

The  associate  referee  on  tea  and  coffee,  J.  M.  Bartlett,  gave  a  report  on 
methods  for  determining  caffein. 

A.  F.  Seeker,  associate  referee  on  preservatives,  gave  the  results  of  a  farther 
'itiidy  of  the  Fincke  method  (E.  S.  R..  26,  p.  312)  for  the  determination  of 
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formic  acld«  as  well  as  of  a  trial  of  the  Fenton  and  Sisson  reduction  of 
formic  add  to  formaldehyde  as  a  qualitatiye  means  for  the  detection  of  this 
preseryatiye  in  foods.  The  endeavor  was  also  made  to  note  the  effect  of 
yarions  Interfering  sabstances  and  caramel,  and  to  determine  how  much  formic 
acid  is  present  in  yarions  materials  and  prepared  food  products  when  examined 
by  the  prescribed  method.  The  Fincke  method  was  adopted  proyisionally  bj 
the  association.  The  natural  occurrence  of  formic  acid  in  food  products  is 
to  be  farther  investigated,  and  the  Wegner  method  is  to  be  givai  a  trial  as  a 
confirmatory  test  Steps  are  also  to  be  taken  to  find  a  quantitative  method 
for  the  determination  of  saccharin  in  foods. 

R  B.  Forbes,  referee  on  organic  and  inorganic  phospborus,  reported  on 
inorganic  phosphorus  in  vegetable  and  animal  substances.  The  magnesia  mix- 
ture method  gave  satisfactory  results  on  blood,  brain,  liver,  and  flesh,  and 
showed  a  recovery  of  96  to  100  per  cent  of  added  phosphates.  The  work  with 
vegetable  materials  was  done  on  alfalfa  hay,  blue  grass,  rice  polish,  ricr 
polish  and  phosphate,  and  middlings,  soy  beans,  and  oat  straw  with  and  with- 
out phosphate.  It  was  found  that  the  use  of  the  centrifuge  greatly  facilitated 
the  separation  of  dilute  aqueous  acid  extracts  of  vegetable  substances,  and 
when  filter  pulp  is  introduced  into  the  extraction  process  it  materially  assists 
In  the  maintenance  of  an  easily  i;)enetrable  condition  of  the  magnesia  mix- 
ture precipitate.  The  modification  of  the  acid  alcohol  method  of  Forbes  and 
associates  by  the  introduction  of  filter  paper  pulp  into  the  extraction,  the 
use  of  excessive  amounts  of  magnesia  mixture  in  the  first  precipitation,  and 
allowing  an  unusual  length  of  time  for  precipitation  gave  apparently  perfect 
results  as  Judged  ftom  the  recovery  of  added  phosphates,  but  unsatisfactory 
results  in  other  cases.  No  method  was  recommended  for  determining  inorganic 
phocfphates  in  vegetable  substances  generally.  A  number  of  recommendations, 
which  included  a  description  of  methods  for  the  examination  of  animal  tissues, 
were  made.  The  magnesia  mixture  method  of  Forbes  and  associates  for  the 
determination  of  water-soluble  inorganic  phocfphates  was  adopted  as  official. 
Further  efforts  are  to  be  made  to  obtain  methods  of  separation  of  organic  and 
inorganic  phosphorus  in  vegetable  foods. 

L.  S.  Palmer,  associate  referee  on  the  separation  of  nitrogenous  substances 
in  milk  and  cheese,  pointed  out  the  need  of  changing  the  term  "albumin  of 
milk  "  to  "  heat  coagulable  proteins."  Studies  on  a  method  for  heat  coagulable 
protehiB  are  also  necessary,  and  methods  ought  to  be  devised  for  nitrogenous 
substances  other  than  casein,  albumin,  and  globulin.  The  so-called  neutraliza- 
tion precipitate  obtained  from  the  filtrate  of  the  acetic  acid  coagulation  of  cow's 
milk  appears  to  be  largely  a  mixture  of  di-  and  tri-calclum  phosphates.  The 
association  is  to  make  studies  of  methods  for  the  determination  of  the  noncasein 
proteins  of  milk  and  the  products  of  protein  decomposition  in  milk. 

The  associate  referee  on  the  separation  of  nitrogenous  bodies  in  meats,  A.  D. 
Emmett,  submitted  a  brief  report  on  creatin  and  creatinin  in  meat  extracts 
and  meats  b^  the  Folin  method  and  amino  nitrogen  in  meat  extracts  and  meats 
by  the  Van  Slyke  and  Kober  methods,  and  ammonia  nitrogen  in  the  same  sub- 
stances by  the  Folin  (KsGOt),  the  Steel-Gies  (NaOH),  and  the  magnesium  oxid 
methods.    The  work  is  to  be  continued. 

L.  I.  Nuraibergy  referee  on  dairy  products,  made  a  study  of  the  refractive 
indexes  of  the  copper,  acetic  acid,  and  soured  milk  sera  and  soured  serum  ash 
figures  of  milk,  which  are  all  used  in  the  detection  of  added  water.  The 
optional  and  provisional  methods  for  preparing  copper  and  soured  serum  and 
for  ash  determinations  in  soured  and  acetic  add  sera  were  adopted  as  optional- 
provisional.  The  Harding-Parkin  method  (E.  S.  R.,  29,  p.  507)  for  fat  determi- 
nation is  to  be  given  further  study,  likewise  the  enzym  reactions  of  milk. 
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A.  Vieboever  and  C  O.  Johns  gave  a  paper  on  the  determination  of  small  quan- 
tities of  hydrocyanic  acid.  The  referee  on  feeding  stuffs,  G.  L.  Bidwell,  made 
a  plea  for  the  retention  of  6.25  as  the  nitrogen  factor  for  general  feeding  staff 
analyses.  The  association  voted  to  retain  this  factor,  and  to  make  a  further 
study  of  crude  fiber  metboda 

G.  K.  Francis,  associate  referee  on  crude  fiber  methods,  pres^ited  results  of 
cooperative  work  on  a  sample  of  cotton-seed  meal  which  suggested  the  need 
for  further  study  of  the  oflElcial  method.  The  chief  trouble  seemed  to  be  wlth*the 
filtering  materials  (linen,  asbestos,  or  glass  wool).  A  paper  by  G.  L.  Bidwell 
and  G.  P.  Walton  on  the  determination  of  crude  fiber  was  presented,  in  which 
the  effect  of  various  factors  which  Influence  the  results  obtained  were  discussed. 

G.  Gutler,  associate  referee,  gave  an  account  of  simple  methods,  macroscopical, 
microscopical,  and  otherwise,  whereby  adulteration  in  feeds  may  be  detected. 
The  Incoming  referee  is  to  study  samites  containing  unknown  adulterants, 
quantitative  methods  for  the  detection  of  peat  dried  at  high  temperatures,  and 
the  maximum  percentage  of  foreign  material  permissible  in  mill  by-producta 

W.  A.  Withers  and  F.  E.  Garruth  presented  a  paper  on  gossjrpol,  a  toxic 
substance  In  the  cotton  seed  (E.  S.  R.,  11,  p.  510).  This  substance  wh«i  fed 
to  rabbits  In  purified  cotton-seed  meal  by  way  of  the  mouth  or  given  intraperi- 
toneally  was  fatal  in  every  case  in  a  few  hours.  When  fed  In  com  meal  and 
molasses  It  was  uniformly  lethal  in  from  9  to  16  daya  A  product  precipitated 
from  the  gossypol  extract  with  petroleum  ether  was  also  found  to  be  poisonoua 
These  properties  of  gossypol  may  explain  why  boiling  alcoholic  alkali  removes 
the  toxicity  of  cotton-seed  meal  and  why  iron  salts  act  as  an  antidote  for 
cotton-seed  meal  poisoning  (B.  S.  R.,  29,  p.  477).  The  occurrence  and  proper- 
ties of  gossypol  are  being  further  studied. 

J.  B.  Rather,  associate  referee  on  the  testing  of  chemical  reagents,  reported  on 
methods  for  the  determination  of  nitrogen  In  crude  caustic  soda,  MoOs  In 
molybdic  acid,  and  on  solids  of  ethyl  ether  not  volatile  at  100**  G.  Tlie  asso- 
ciate referee  on  synthetic  products,  W.  G.  Emery,  reported  on  mixtures  con- 
taining caffein  and  antipyrin.    The  work  is  to  be  continued. 

The  associate  referee  on  balsams  and  gum  resins,  E.  G.  Merrell,  gave  a  report 
on  collaborative  work  on  the  lead  number  of  gum  asafetida.  The  method  for 
determining  the  lodln  number  of  Peru  balsam  Is  b^ng  studied  further. 

F.  Rabak,  associate  referee  on  medicinal  plants,  presented  a  report  on  the 
physical  constants  of  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  oila  E,  K.  Nelson  read  a  paper  on 
the  estimation  of  santonin  In  Levant  wormseed. 

The  associate  referees  on  distilled  liquors,  meat  and  fish,  water  in  foods, 
and  cereal  products  were  Instructed  to  work  along  the  same  lines  as  at  present 

The  next  meeting  Is  to  be  held  In  Washington,  D.  G.  The  oflElcers  ^ected 
include  as  president,  G.  H.  Jones,  of  Vermont;  vice  president,  R.  N.  Brackett, 
of  South  Garollna;  secretary-treasurer,  G.  L.  Alsberg,  of  Washington,  D.  G.; 
and  additional  members  of  the  executive  committee,  J.  Hortvet,  of  Minnesota, 
and  B.  F.  Ladd,  of  North  Dakota. 

American  Society  of  Killing  and  Baking  Technology. — ^The  fourth  annual 
meeting  of  this  society  was  held  at  Washington,  D.  G.,  Noveml>er  18,  1914. 
The  program  Included  reports  of  experiments  with  baking  x)owders  by  Dr.  T.  J. 
Bryan,  analytical  tests  by  B.  R.  Jacobs,  collaboration  in  milling  by  L.  A.  Fits, 
and  methods  of  baking  by  G.  H.  Bailey.  Officers  were  elected  as  follows: 
R.  Harcourt,  president;  R.  W.  Thatcher,  of  Minnesota,  vice  president;  and 
J.  A.  LeGlerc,  of  Washington,  D.  G.,  secretary. 
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A  few  years  ago  a  speaker  at  a  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  declared 
that  the  great  need  of  the  experiment  stations  was  for  thoughtful 
reflection  and  consideration — the  opportunity  for  deliberation  and 
study.  The  need  is  as  great  to-day  as  it  was  then,  possibly  more 
so.    It  is  one  of  the  handicaps  whidi  remains  to  be  corrected. 

While  there  has  been  considerable  progress  toward  a  differentia- 
tion of  duties  and  of  personnel  in  our  colleges  and  stations,  the  pro- 
tection of  the  investigator  from  distractions  and  interruptions,  and 
from  d^nands  of  many  kinds  outside  his  special  field,  is  still  quite 
incomplete.  The  effects  of  it  are  a  heavy  burden  on  our  research 
activity,  a  load  it  seems  hard  to  shake  off.  The  result  is  reflected 
in  the  nature  of  the  work,  the  extent  of  its  constructive  character, 
the  degree  of  its  completeness  and  finality  as  far  as  it  goes.  The 
growth  of  the  agricultural  work  and  of  appropriations  for  it  has 
not  always  meant  a  correspondingly  larger  opportunity  for  substan- 
tial investigation.  It  has  been  so  rapid  and  many-sided  that  con- 
centration in  station  work  has  been  difficult  and  often  impossible 
for  men  of  broad  interests  and  sympathies.  How  to  free  station 
men  from  the  effects  of  this  enlarged  activity  in  the  college  without 
divorcing  them  too  completely  from  it,  and  thus  depriving  them  of 
the  suggestion  and  inspiration  it  may  bring,  is  a  vexed  question. 

For  one  thing,  the  station  men  are  in  the  midst  of  the  whole  tur- 
moil of  college  activity,  and  hence  are  drawn  into  it  or  affected  by 
it  unless  they  have  unusual  powers  of  concentration.  And  most  men 
lack  that  power  or  ability;  it  is  pointed  to  as  one  of  the  defects 
of  our  present  training,  and  it  is  noticeable  in  station  work  because 
the  need  of  it  there  stands  out  so  prominently.  It  is  a  power  to  be 
studiously  cultivated  and  encouraged,  especially  in  those  to  whom 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  assigned.  Failure  to  do  this  has  led 
men  to  acquire  standards  which  are  a  serious  handicap  as  produc- 
tive investigators.  The  habit  of  doing  many  things,  of  starting 
more  than  can  be  properly  carried  on,  of  having  a  hand  in  a  great 
variety  of  enterprises,  of  being  in  close  touch  with  many  people 
within  and  without  the  institution,  of  having  a  large  correspondence 
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to  which  personal  attention  is  thought  necessary  to  prevent  disap- 
pointment, leads  to  a  scattering  of  energy,  a  dissipation  of  time,  and 
a  lack  of  serious  attention  to  the  matters  under  investigation.  It 
can  not  be  otherwise. 

If  research  is,  as  has  often  been  said,  an  attitude  of  mind,  it  is 
an  attitude  of  sound  inquiry,  of  thoughtful  consideration,  of  con- 
centration of  all  the  powers  for  the  time  being  upon  the  subject  in 
hand.  It  is  an  intellectual  product,  in  which  the  things  actually 
done  are  a  resultant  of  the  reasoning  that  lies  back  of  the  doing.  It 
is  a  searching  process,  directed  by  reasoning  from  a  well  founded 
hypothesis,  and  carried  forward  by  the  accumulation  of  facts  and 
their  correlation  in  a  manner  to  establish  a  truth.  Hence,  it  calls 
for  attentive  study  at  all  stages,  and  applies  to  all  kinds  of  inquiry. 
The  grade  will  affect  the  intensity  but  the  essentials  must  be  present 
if  the  effort  is  to  be  productive.  Investigation  or  experiment  or 
any  form  of  inquiry  which  is  not*  accompanied  by  thoughtful  con- 
sideration is  little  more  than  routine,  and  can  establish  little. 

As  a  speaker  at  one  of  our  station  meetings  a  few  years  ago  said : 
"  To  get  an  intelligible  and  decisive  answer  of  nature  requires  more 
than  zeal  or  hard  work.  It  needs  hard  thought  and  wide  knowledge 
in  framing  the  question.  It  needs  what  Lowell  has  called  the  '  un- 
sullied temper  of  a  well  taught  mind.'"  To  meet  this  need  frag- 
ments of  time,  periods  subject  to  frequent  interruption,  intervals 
when  confusion  and  commotion  prevent  concentration,  are  far  from 
being  sufficient  And  because  they  are  not  sufficient,  and  because 
conditions  do  not  afford  more  opportunity  for  seclusion  or  it  is  not 
insisted  upon,  results  are  sometimes  accumulated  without  being 
studied,  and  finally  published  without  proper  digestion,  in  the  mis- 
taken idea  that  they  are  a  record  of  investigation. 

The  taking  of  records  is  not  all  of  investigation  but  a  means  to  it, 
an  essential  step  in  it  The  records  may  often  be  made  by  a  careful 
assistant  who  faithfully  follows  directions,  but  if  anything  vital 
comes  of  them  it  will  be  through  a  critical  study  which  weighs 
cause  and  effect,  correlates  the  new  data  with  reference  to  an  idea 
or  hypothesis,  and  derives  from  them  the  facts  they  prove  or  a  new 
point  of  departure.  This  comes  from  close  work,  a  sinking  of 
oneself  into  the  subject,  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  facts,  and  their 
logical  interpretation.    It  requires  time  and  concentration. 

The  experience  of  a  typical  research  institution,  the  Carnegie  In- 
stitution of  Washington,  has  unusual  interest  in  this  connection.  In 
the  thiirteen  years  of  its  existence  it  has  entertained  proposals  for 
research  "  in  nearly  every  imaginable  field  of  abstract  thought  and  of 
applied  knowledge,"  and  has  actually  undertaken  a  limited  number 
of  investigations  of  its  own.    Out  of  its  wide  and  complex  experience 
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it  has  formulated  a  number  of  generalizations  in  regard  to  the 
qualities  of  research  and  the  conditions  favorable  to  it. 

In  the  last  report  of  the  Institution  its  president.  Dr.  R.  S.  Wood- 
ward, says:  " It  is  in  evidence — 

"  1.  That  it  is  inimical  to  progress  to  look  upon  research  as  akin 
to  occultism  and  especially  inimical  to  mistake  able  investigators  for 
abnormal  men.  Successful  research  requires  neither  any  peculiar 
conformity  nor  any  peculiar  deformity  of  mind.  It  requires,  rather, 
peculiar  normality  and  unusual  patience  and  industry. 

^'2.  That  fruitful  research  entails,  in  general,  prolonged  and  ar- 
duous if  not  exhausting  labor,  for  which  all  of  the  investigator's 
time  is  none  too  much.  Little  productive  work  in  this  line  may  be 
expected  from  those  who  are  absorbingly  preoccupied  with  other 
affairs.  Herein,  as  well  as  in  other  vocations,  it  is  difficult  to  serve 
two  or  more  exacting  masters. 

"  3.  That  those  most  likely  to  produce  important  results  in  research 
are  those  who  have  already  proved  capacity  for  effectiveness  therein 
and  who  are  at  the  same  time  able  to  devote  the  bulk  of  their  energies 
thereto.  In  general,  men  are  not  qualified  for  the  responsibilities  of 
research  until  they  have  completed  independently  and  published  sev- 
eral worthy  investigations. 

"4.  That  research,  like  architecture  and  engineering,  is  increas- 
ingly effective  in  proportion  as  it  is  carefully  planned  and  executed 
in  accordance  with  definite  programs.  A  characteristic  defect  of  a 
large  majority  of  the  proposals  for  research  submitted  to  the  insti- 
tution is  a  lack  of  tangible  specifications.  Estimates,  especially  of 
time  and  fimds  essential  to  carry  out  such  proposals,  are  almost 
always  too  small.  Those  commonly  made,  even  by  skilled  investiga- 
tors, may  be  on  the  average  safely  doubled. 

"  5.  That,  in  spite  of  the  most  painstaking  foresight,  research  tends 
to  expand  more  rapidly  and  hence  to  demand  a  more  rapid  increase 
of  resources  than  most  other  realms  of  endeavor.  Its  unexpected 
developments  are  often  more  important  than  its  anticipated  results, 
and  new  lines  of  inquiry  often  becomes  more  urgent  than  those  care- 
fully prearranged  for  pursuit. 

"  6.  That  it  is  much  easier,  in  general,  to  do  effective  work  of  re- 
search in  the  older  fields  of  inquiry  than  in  the  newer  ones.  It  is 
especially  difficult  to  enter  those  fields  in  which  there  is  as  yet  no 
consensus  of  opinion  concerning  what  may  be  investigated  and  what 
criteria  may  be  followed.  In  some  of  the  older  fields,  however,  like 
the  so-called  humanities,  for  example,  there  is  at  present  no  such 
consensus  of  opinion,  if  one  may  judge  from  the  large  mass  of  expert 
but  hopelessly  conflicting  testimony  furnished  to  the  Institution  by 
its  correspondents.  In  such  fields  it  appears  now  practicable  to  pro- 
ceed only  in  a  somewhat  arbitrary  fashion,  accomplishing  here  and 
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there  good  pieces  of  work  regardless  of  divided  opinicHis  or  even  in 
opposition  to  expert  advice." 

Some  of  these  views  will  sound  very  familiar,  for  they  coincide  so 
fully  with  experience  in  agricultural  research.  A  well-known  result 
with  the  Institution  has  been  the  establishment  of  departments  of 
its  own  in  order  to  secure  the  conditions  found  necessary  to  research, 
and  a  great  restriction  of  the  assignment  of  grants  for  work  outside. 
In  other  words,  even  this  institution,  with  freedom  of  purpose  and 
action,  and  with  large  means  at  its  disposal,  has  early  found  it  de- 
sirable to  concentrate  its  efforts  and  resources  upon  a  few  chosen 
lines,  and  to  anticipate  their  growing  needs. 

It  is  recognized  as  impracticable  for  station  men  to  restrict  their 
efforts  absolutely  to  the  field  and  laboratory  work  connected  with 
their  investigations  and  experiments,  or  to  have  the  full  command 
of  their  time  enjoyed  by  those  in  a  private  institution.  Many  will 
believe  such  a  restriction  is  not  wholly  desirable,  because  of  the 
nature  and  relationships  of  the  work.  But  it  seems  clear  as  time 
goes  on  that  a  greater  measure  of  relief  from  the  effects  of  a  too 
diverse  program  should  be  sought  This  is  especially  the  case  now 
that  the  station's  field  is  more  sharply  defined. 

Such  relief  can  often  be  effected  by  a  more  favorable  division  or 
adjustment  of  the  time  of  station  workers,  so  as  to  give  longer 
periods  free  from  interruption;  and  by  favorable  environment— by 
arrangements  which  will  protect  the  men  by  enabling  a  greater  de- 
gree of  seclusion  at  times,  and  often  by  a  proximity  of  the  investi- 
gator to  the  matters  he  is  studying.  And  beyond  this,  through 
proper  exercise  of  the  administrative  function  men  may  be  dissuaded 
or  deterred  from  laying  out  too  diffuse  or  ambitious  programs.  A 
part  of  the  present  difficulty  often  lies  in  the  men  themselves,  a  result 
of  the  experience  they  have  passed  through  or  of  failure  to  acquire 
habits  of  concentration. 

The  conservation  of  the  time  of  station  men  is  to  a  considerable 
extent  a  matter  of  organization  and  of  making  definite  provision  for 
the  various  divisions  of  work.  More  might  often  be  done  to  relieve 
station  men  of  executive  functions,  from  exacting  requirements  con- 
nected with  the  academic  life  of  the  college,  and  from  duties  which 
should  be  cared  for  by  the  extension  force.  If  men  who  are  pri- 
marily investigators  are  on  the  program  for  a  limited  amount  of  in- 
struction, this  can  be  so  arranged  as  to  come  at  a  convenient  part  of 
the  year  or  of  the  day,  to  avoid  interruption;  and  jf  it  then  proves 
too  much  of  a  burden  or  distraction,  the  wisest  course  may  be  to  make 
other  provision  for  it,  recognizing  that  in  the  case  of  a  competent 
investigator  the  instruction  he  gives  is  of  secondary  importance  and 
should  not  be  permitted  to  interfere  with  his  primary  function. 
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The  investigator  should  be  protected  also  in  a  certain  measure  of 
seclusion  or  freedom  from  unnecessary  intrusion.  How  much  the 
effect  of  interruption  means  to  the  average  man  is  rarely  estimated, 
especially  by  those  not  of  his  kind  or  temperament.  It  leads  men  to 
establish  office  hours,  to  withdraw  themselves  from  public  approach, 
and  sometimes  results  in  their  being  regarded  as  exclusive  or  even 
sharply  criticized  or  censured,  especially  those  connected  with  agri- 
cultural institutions.  The  idea  that  men  are  protected  from  those 
they  seek  to  serve,  or  that  they  should  close  their  doors  to  callers, 
is  not  popular  and  is  not  understood.  But  the  clientele  of  the  agri- 
cultural work  is  now  so  large  and  the  e2q)ectations  of  various  kinds 
of  service  so  extensive  that  the  problem  of  saving  some  time  of  the 
station  force  for  concentrated  effort  often  becomes  acute. 

The  sapping  of  mental  and  nervous  energy  comes  less  rarely  from 
continuous  and  close  application  than  from  distractions,  interrup- 
tions, the  constant  readjustment  and  attempt  to  gather  up  lines  of 
thought  that  have  been  broken  in  upon.  Some  of  the  world's  greatest 
workers  have  felt  the  benefit  of  getting  away  from  the  center  of  ac- 
tivity for  brief  periods — of  a  retreat  to  which  they  could  flee  for 
periods  of  reflection,  where  they  would  be  free  from  interruption  and 
distraction. 

Again,  the  phenomenal  growth  of  the  agricultural  colleges,  the 
increasing  size  of  the  plant,  and  the  even  larger  plans  for  develop- 
m^it,  have  steadily  pushed  the  experimental  fields,  the  greenhouses, 
stables,  etc.,  farther  and  farther  away  from  the  center  of  things, 
making  it  more  of  an  effort  to  spend  time  there  or  visit  them.  The 
first  duty  draws  toward  the  office,  where  the  hum  of  business  and 
appointments  occupy  day  after  day.  The  men  are  so  easily  accessible 
there  that  interruptions  are  well-nigh  inevitable  and  the  time  is  shat- 
tered and  energies  dissipated. 

We  have  excelled  in  designing  and  erecting  large  buildings,  with 
well-appointed  offices  and  laboratories  and  class  rooms,  located  within 
the  academic  group  of  the  university  or  college.  We  take  just  pride 
in  these  as  showing  the  splendid  provision  that  has  been  made  for 
teaching  and  for  investigation  in  agriculture,  and  the  integral  part 
it  now  forms  in  the  life  of  the  whole  institution.  They  are  a  great 
acquisition,  and  add  greatly  to  the  facilities  for  the  inside  work. 
But  they  doubtless  intensify  some  of  the  present  difficulties  as  the 
work  of  the  institution  grows. 

Here  the  investigators  for  the  most  part  have  their  headquarters 
and  spend  most  of  their  time,  confined  by  the  nature  of  their  miscel- 
laneous duties  and  the  distance  from  the  live  part  of  their  experi- 
mental work.  In  a  number  of  instances  the  extension  of  the  college 
campus  has  removed  the  experimental  plats  and  fields,  and  in  some 
cases  the  stables,  a  mile  or  more  from  the  offices,  and  often  requires 
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the  provision  of  special  facilities  for  reaching  them.  An  inevitable 
result  is  much  loss  of  time  and  often  neglect,  or  the  leaving  of  an 
essential  part  of  the  work  to  subordinates. 

In  a  paper  before  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agricultural 
Science  last  November,  Mr.  David  Fairchild,  of  this  Department, 
made  a  forceful  plea  for  the  small  laboratory  in  agricultural  investi- 
gation, and  drew  an  attractive  picture  of  its  advantages  and  the  favor- 
able atmosphere  it  engenders.  Starting  with  the  generalization  that 
most  discoveries  in  agriculture  are  the  result  of  concentrated  study, 
and  that  most  men  have  not  the  ability  to  become  oblivious  to  what  is 
going  on  about  them  in  a  noisy  building  occupied  by  student  classes, 
he  strongly  emphasized  the  necessity  for  uninterrupted  periods  of 
quiet  as  conducive  to  productive  investigation  and  discovery.  He 
likened  the  wasted  energy  in  the  stopping  and  starting  of  a  train  of 
thought  to  that  in  the  stopping  and  starting  of  a  locomotive,  afl&rm- 
ing  that  "  the  deeper  the  degree  of  concentration  the  longer  it  takes 
to  pick  up  the  train  of  thought  after  an  interruption."  He  cited  ex- 
amples of  the  fatiguing  effect  of  such  interruption,  and  of  its  some- 
times leading  to  the  abandoning  for  the  time  being  of  attempts  to 
prosecute  the  particular  study  in  hand. 

For  the  study  of  growing  plants  particularly  the  advantage  of  the 
small  laboratory  in  close  proximity  to  the  material  was  well  illus- 
trated. Such  a  laboratory  or  simple  shelter  is  located  in  the  midst  of 
the  things  that  are  to  be  studied.  Here  the  investigator  is  on  the 
firing  line.  The  forces  and  material  to  be  studied  come  directly  imder 
observation.  The  range  of  possible  events  is  so  narrow  that  every 
occurrence  throws  light  on  the  problem  in  hand  rather  than  merely 
alluring  the  investigator  into  other  tempting  fields.  There  is  nothing 
to  distract  or  confuse  the  mind,  all  sounds  or  sights  are  part  of  the 
problem  or  bear  upon  it.  The  very  breath  of  freshness  on  the 
material  to  be  studied  brings  inspiration  and  suggestion  as  well  as 
accuracy  of  observation. 

Again,  Mr.  Fairchild  considered  the  effects  of  large  laboratories 
upon  the  men  working  in  them,  and  the  development  of  the  labora- 
tory routine  habit  of  life  and  thought.  He  maintained  that  "  our 
great  laboratories  are  invaded  more  than  we  perhaps  realize  by  the 
executive  atmosphere,  and  their  very  size  and  the  fact  that  they  are 
under  one  roof  make  this  invasion  almost  xma voidable."  It  is  true 
also  that  our  large  laboratories  have  sometimes  served  to  gratify  an 
innate  taste  for  collecting  apparatus  which  does  not  always  improve 
them  as  workshops,  robs  men  of  their  resourcefulness,  and  sometimes 
occupies  them  in  dilettante  manipulation.  The  very  completeness  of 
equipment  may  induce  a  comfortable  satisfaction  which  is  fatal  to  the 
spirit  of  investigation.    Instances  could  be  cited  in  which  the  corn- 
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pletion  of  the  laboratory  and  its  equipment  practically  marked  the 
end  of  the  productive  activity  of  an  investigator  of  apparent  promise. 

Some  of  the  advantages  of  the  small  field  laboratory  over  the  larger 
ones  were  summed  up  by  Mr.  Fairchild  as  follows:  The  uninter- 
rupted periods  of  quiet  which  are  prerequisites  to  an  atmosphere  of 
research;  nearness  to  the  plants  imder  observation;  possibility  of 
spending  easily  and  without  unusual  effort  the  early  mornings  among 
plants  one  is  studying ;  a  place  to  take  a  colleague  and  discuss  without 
fear  of  interruption  the  problems  which  one  is  at  work  upon.  "  We 
are  not  alone  enough  it  seems  to  me,"  he  said,  ^'  and  this  suggestion  is 
made  in  the  interest  of  those  who  crave  time  in  which  to  think  and 
be  quiet" 

For  the  best  interests  of  station  work,  men  must  be  selected  because 
of  their  love  for  it  and  their  desire  and  ability  to  concentrate  effec- 
tively upon  it.  The  investigator  and  his  problems  must  be  brought 
together,  opportimity  and  encouragement  given  to  stay  together,  and 
concentration  and  thorough  study  expected.  Then  results  may  be 
looked  for,  and  if  they  do  not  follow  after  reasonable  time,  it  will 
be  easier  to  determine  where  the  diflSculty  lies. 
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Encyclopedia  of  technical  chemistry,  edited  by  F.  Ullmann  (Enzyklopddie 
dcr  technischen  Chemie,  Berlin  and  Vienna,  19H,  vol,  i,  pp.  X-fSl^,  figs.  295), — 
The  initial  volume  of  this  work,  which  lists  the  topics  from  the  letters  A  to  i^ 
respectively.  The  text  contains  descriptions  of  the  technical  processes.  Includ- 
ing In  many  instances  the  engineering  features  pertaining  thereto.  The  topics 
are  reenforced.  by  a  bibliography  and  cross  references. 

A  popular  treatise  on  the  colloids  in  the  industrial  arts,  K.  Abndt  and 
N.  B.  Katz  { Boston,  Pa.,  and  London,  1914,  PP-  VI -^78), — ^This  book  deals  in 
a  popular  manner  with  the  chemistry  of  colloids,  with  particular  reference  to 
its  industrial  applications.  Among  a  number  of  other  sections  are  brief  sec- 
tions on  sewage  purification  and  colloids  in  agriculture  with  reference  to  soil 
fertiUty. 

Chemical  technology  of  the  textile  fibers,  K.  Stibm  (Chemische  Technologic 
der  Oespinatfasem.  Berlin,  1913,  pp,  XF/-h-iiO,  figs,  5-i).— This  edition  contains, 
in  addition  to  other  cuts,  22  original  photogravures.  Some  of  the  topics  dealt 
with  are  textile  fibers  (classification  and  differentiation),  mineral  fibers,  vege- 
table fibers,  fibers  of  animal  origin,  artificial  fibers,  and  the  dyeing  and  printing 
of  fibers. 

The  textile  fibers,  J.  M.  Matthews  ( New  York  and  London,  191S,  S,  rev,  ed., 
pp.  630,  figs.  i-Ji).— This  is  the  third  edition  of  this  book  which  deals  with  the 
physical,  microscopical,  and  mechanical  properties  of  textile  fibers. 

Plant  micro-chemistry,  O.  Tunmann  (Pflanzenmikrochemie.  Berlin,  1913, 
pp.  XX-^-eSl,  figs.  137). — ^This  Is  an  aid  book  for  the  study  of  plant  objects, 
with  special  emphasis  on  the  micro-chemical  detecti(Xi  of  plant  constituents. 

Nutritional  physiology  of  the  yeast  cell  during  alcoholic  fermentation, 
M.  RuBNEB  (Die  ErnUhrungsphysiologie  der  HefezeUe  hei  alkoholischer  Odrung. 
Leipsic,  1913,  pp.  IV-\'396,  figs.  40). — ^This  study  considers  vital  and  fermenta- 
tive changes,  the  physiological  energy  requirements  of  yeast  during  the  inhibi- 
tion of  growth,  the  growth  of  yeast  with  regard  to  the  amount  of  nourishment, 
methods  of  feeding  and  temperature,  the  absolute  fermenting  power  of  growing 
and  nongrowing  yeast  and  the  energy  relations  between  fermentation  and 
growth,  heat  of  fermentation  and  other  heat  regulations  in  yeast,  the  relation 
of  the  energy  and  food  metabolism  when  compared  with  other  organisms,  the 
rOle  of  the  cell  membrane  as  a  resorption  surface  for  foodstuffs,  and  the  nitro- 
gen metabolism  of  growing  and  nongrowing  yeast 

Tests  on  the  inhibiting  action  of  poisons  upon  micro-organisms. — ^IV, 
Action  of  fluorin  comi>ounds  upon  Merulius,  mold  formation,  putrefaction, 
and  fermentation,  C.  Wehmeb  (Ghem.  Ztg.,  38  (1914),  Nos,  11,  pp.  114,  ^^^/ 
12,  pp.  122,  123). — The  tests  reported  upon  were  made  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining the  disinfecting  capacity  of  chemical  substances  employed  in  everyday 
practice,  and  such  as  are  recommended  as  suppressors  of  micro-organisms. 
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The  experiments  were  conducted  with  montanin,  which  is  an  aqueous  solution, 
strongly  acid,  and  almost  odorless,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1.3502  (38.1** 
Baam6  at  W**  C).  It  consists  essentially  of  a  solution  of  free  silicofluoric  acid 
(about  23  per  cent)  and  zinc  aluminum  silicofiuorid  (20  to  30  per  cent). 
Hydrofluoric  acid  and  liydrofluosilicic  acid  are  considered  good  preservatives, 
especially  for  wood. 

The  coloring:  matters  of  blossoms  and  fruits,  B.  Willstatteb  (Sitzber.  K, 
Preu88.  Akad,  Wi88.,  19U,  XII,  pp.  40&-411;  a&«.  in  Chem.  Ztg.,  S8  (1914), 
No^  48,  p,  516). — ^A  number  of  anthocyanlns  of  blossoms  and  fruits  were  isolated 
In  a  crystalline  condition.  They  are  considered  sugar  combinations  of  coloring 
matters  and  are  recognized  as  hydroxyl  combinations  of  a  phenylbenzopyrylium. 
Tbe  anthocyanins  are  chinoids  of  oxonium  salts.  They  form  a  new  class  of 
plant  bases  whose  basic  nature  is  due  to  tetravalent  oxygen. 

The  constituents  of  Solanum  angustifoliam:  Isolation  of  a  new  gr^uco- 
alkaloid,  solangrustin,  F.  Tutin  and  H.  W.  B.  Cleweb  (Jour.  Chem.  800. 
IJjondon},  105  (19U),  No.  617,  pp.  559-576).— In  Peru,  Bolivia,  Paraguay,  and 
the  southern  portion  of  the  Province  of  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  a  solanaceous 
plant  occurs  which  is  known  as  "  Duraznillo  Blanco,*'  and  identified  as  8.  angus- 
iifolium.  It  is  employed  in  South  America  as  a  febrifuge,  chiefly  in  the  treat- 
ment of  enteric  fever.  In  Peru  it  is  also  used  in  cases  of  malaria,  but  with 
caution,  on  account  of  its  reputed  poisonous  properties. 

In  the  work  reported,  "  from  the  portion  of  the  extract  which  was  soluble  in 
^water  there  were  isolated  the  following  substances:  (1)  Quercetin;  (2)  rutin, 
CnEU>Oi«,3HsO ;  (3)  l-asparagin;  (4)  a  new  gluco-alkaloid,  solangusUn, 
C»HaO?N,HaO.  On  liydrolysis,  solangustin  yields  solangustidin,  CirH^OaN,  to- 
gether with  one  molecule  of  dextrose.  The  aqueous  liquid  also  contained  small 
amounts  of  amorphous,  alkaloidal  material,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  a 
sugar,  which  apparently  was  levulose,  together  with  viscid,  amorphous  products. 
Bome  of  the  latter  yielded  quercetin  and  8 : 4  dihydroxycinnamic  acid  on  treat- 
ment with  alkalia 

**  The  portion  of  the  original  extract  which  was  insoluble  in  water  yielded,  in 
addition  to  much  chlorophyll  and  resinous  material,  the  following  compounds : 
(1)  Triacontane,  G»H«i;  (2)  a  phytosterol,  CuHmO;  (3)  a  phytosterolin  (phy- 
tosterol  glucosid),  Cs»HMOt;  (4)  palmitic,  stearic,  cluytinic,  and  cerotic  acids, 
together  with  a  mixture  of  linoleic  and  linolenic  acids.  It  furthermore  gave  a 
small  amount  of  the  above-mentioned  new  gluco-alkaloid,  solangustin,  and  a 
higher  fatty  add,  which  was  either  melissic  acid,  CaoH«oOs,  or  a  lower  homologue, 
C^HmOs. 

"An  amount  of  the  total  alcoholic  extract,  equivalent  to  3.5  gm.  of  the  drug, 
and  0.48  gm.  of  solangustin  were  separately  administered  to  a  dog,  but  no 
perceptible  effect  of  any  kind  resulted  The  amorphous  alkaloidal  material, 
which  occurred  to  a  small  extent  in  the  plant,  yielded  a  similarly  negative 
result." 

Befractometry,  I  and  H,  G.  A.  Shook  (Metallurg,  and  Chem.  Engin.,  12 
{1914),  N08.  9,  pp.  57Z-576,  figs.  S;  10,  pp.  6S0-SS5,  figs.  10).— Part  1  of  this 
article  deals  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  refractometry.  Part  2  con- 
siders in  detail  the  various  instruments  used  in  refractometry  (butyro,  Abbe, 
Zeiss  immersion,  Pulfrich,  and  Fery  refractometers)  and  the  principles  under- 
lying their  use. 

Determination  of  nitroeren  by  the  E^jeldahl  method  with  the  aid  of 
vanadium  pentoxid,  Oetele  (Pharm.  Zentralhalle,  52  (1911),  No.  42,  pp.  1121, 
1122). — For  each  digestion  0.1  gm.  of  vanadium  pentoxid  is  employed  instead  of 
other  oxygen  transmitters.  Care  must  be  exercised  at  the  outset  in  heating 
in  order  to  prevent  overfoaming. 
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Kew  modification  of  the  E^eldahl  method,  L.  Mabino  and  F.  Gonneixi 
(Atti  B.  Aocad.  lAncei,  Rend.  CI.  8oi.  Fis.,  Mat.  e  Nat.,  5.  aer.,  2S  (19U),  /, 
No.  7,  pp.  SBS^SO;  abs.  in  Jow.  Ohem.  Soc.  [Lond(m],  106  {1914),  No.  621, 
II,  pp.  575,  576). — ^When  vanadlnm  pentozid  was  used  as  a  catalyst  In  the 
Kjeldabl  process,  according  to  the  suggestion  of  Oefele  (see  above),  an  «nx)r 
of  about  1  per  cent  was  noted.  Accurate  results  may  be  obtained,  however,  if 
1  gm.  of  the  organic  substance  Is  boiled  with  20  cc.  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
add,  7  gm.  of  potassium  sulphate,  and  0.2  gm.  of  vauadium  pentoxid  until  an 
emerald  green  colored  .solution  is  obtained.  The  method  can  be  used  to  ad- 
vantage in  cases  where  the  Gunning  modification  of  Kjeldahl's  method  does  not 
suffice  to  convert  the  nitrogen  into  ammonia. 

About  the  decomposition  of  large  amounts  of  organic  substances  accord- 
ing to  the  E^jeldahl  method,  E.  Cabpiaux  (Bui.  8oc.  Chim.  Belg.,  £7  {19 IS), 
No.  12,  pp.  SSSy  SS4;  aba.  in  Chem.  Zig.,  58  {19U),  No.  26,  Repert.,  p.  114). — 
Usually  as  little  as  5  gm.  of  substance  is  hard  to  oxidize  in  the  Kjeldabl  flask, 
even  with  boiling  sulphuric  add.  The  method  utilized  by  the  author  for  the 
oxidation  of  from  20  to  30  gm.  of  organic  substance  is  as  follows :  About  30  gm. 
of  the  substance  to  be  examined  is  placed  in  a  Kjeldabl  flask  with  about  the 
same  amount  of  sulphuric  acid,  agitated  thoroughly,  and  allowed  to  stand  for 
about  one  hour.  If  at  the  end  of  this  period  the  mass  is  dry  enough,  there  are 
added  mercury  and  enough  sulphuric  add  for  oxidation,  which  is  completed  in 
a  few  minutes.  Although  large  amounts  of  sulphuric  acid  affect  the  nitrog^i 
find  phosphoric  acid,  injury  may  be  prevented  by  the  addition  of  sugar.  In  the 
resulting  solution  nitrogen,  phosphoric  add,  and  caldum  can  easily  be  deter- 
mined. 

A  simplification  of  Bang's  micro-E^jeldahl  method  and  the  protein  content 
of  the  vitreous  humor  of  rabbits'  and  dogs'  eyes,  M.  Kochmann  {Biochem. 
ZtacTir.,  6S  {1914),  No.  4-6,  pp.  479-482).— Bang's  method*  consists  of  pladng 
100  mg.  of  blood  in  a  50  cc.  Kjeldabl  bottle  with  1.5  cc  of  pure  sulphuric  add, 
8  to  4  drops  of  10  per  cent  copper  sulphate  solution,  and  2  pieces  of  potassium 
sulphate  about  the  size  of  a  millet  seed,  and  heating  on  a  wire  gauze  until  the 
decomposition  is  complete.  After  cooling,  10  cc.  of  distilled  water  is  added, 
then  10  cc.  of  20  per  cent  potassium  hydroxid,  the  mixture  cooled,  and  10  cc. 
more  of  potassium  hydroxid  solution  added.  The  Kjeldabl  flask  with  its  con- 
tents is  then  connected  to  the  Bang  distillation  apparatus,  which  consists  of 
on  expanded  tube  plugged  with  a  wad  of  glass  wool  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting the  passage  of  potassium  hydroxid  over  into  the  distillate  during  dis- 
tillation. This  tube  is  connected  at  its  lower  end  to  the  Kjeldabl  bottle  with  a 
perforated  rubber  cork,  and  at  its  upper  end  with  a  bent  quartz  tube  which 
contains  at  its  outlet  a  small  copper  condenser.  The  distillate  is  collected  in  a 
50  cc.  beaker  containing  from  3  to  10  cc  of  centlnormal  hydrochloric  add  solu- 
tion. The  hydrochloric  acid  not  neutralized  by  the  ammonia  is  determined  by 
titration  with  centlnormal  thlosulphate  solution,  after  adding  starch  paste,  a 
few  drops  of  a  2  per  cent  potassium  iodate  solution,  and  2  or  3  crystals  of 
potassium  lodid. 

The  author  found  it  a  disadvantage  to  operate  with  the  wide  distillation 
tube  and  preferred  to  titrate  the  unused  standard  acid  (hydrochloric  or  sul- 
phuric) with  a  centlnormal  sodium  hydroxid  solution,  using  cochineal  as  the  in- 
dicator.   The  quartz  tube  may  be  replaced  by  a  hard  glass  tube. 

Nephelometry  in  the  study  of  nucleases,  P.  A.  Kobeb  and  Saba  S.  Graves 
(Jour.  Amer.  Ohem.  Boc.,  S6  {1914),  No.  6,  pp.  1S04-1S10,  figa.  2).— A  description 

•  Biochem.  Zt«chr.,  49  (1913),  No.  1-2,  pp.  19-39,  flge.  4 ;  51  (1918),  No.  3,  pp.  193-199, 
ng.  1. 
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of  a  new  method  for  estimating  undigested  nncleic  acids,  which  consists  in 
adding  a  precipitant  to  a  dilute  solution  of  the  nucleic  acids  and  estimating 
the  resulting  suspensoids  nephelometrically  (E.  S.  B.,  80,  p.  410). 

The  results  show  that  "the  neph^ometer  can  be  used  for  the  study  of  di- 
gestion of  yeast  nucleic  acid  when  a  0.2  per  cent  solution  acid  egg  albumin  is 
nsed  as  a  precipitant  This  reagent  is  not  appreciably  affected  In  dilute  solu- 
tions by  most  substances  met  with  in  physiological  work,  and  will  easily  detect 
one  part  yeast  nucleic  add  in  1,000,000  parts  of  water." 

ITew  methods  of  soil  analysis  and  the  estimation  of  colloids  in  soils,  B. 
VAN  DEB  Lebden  and  F.  Schneider  {Intemai,  Mitt,  Bodenk.,  2  {1912),  No,  1, 
pp.  81-109;  aha,  in  ZentU,  Agr,  Chem,,  42  {191S),  No.  S,  pp,  US-UfT;  Jour, 
Chem.  Soc.  {London},  104  (1918),  No.  607,  II,  pp.  4SS;  4S4).— Some  experiments 
with  soils  resulting  from  the  weathering  of  gneiss  showed  *'  that  for  the  com- 
parison of  the  hygroscopicity  of  a  soil  with  that  of  the  silicates  dissolved 
by  hydrochloric  acid,  extraction  with  aqueous  hydrochloric  acid  is  unsuitable, 
since  the  solution  of  colloidal  silica,  its  precipitation  with  adhering  oxids  of 
iron  and  aluminum  and  other  dissolved  substances,  introduce  errors.  The  acid 
may  also  dissolve  colloids  which  possess  only  slight  hygroscopicity;  this  could 
be  avoided  by  employing  gaseous  hydrogen  chlorid. 

"  The  assumption  that  the  absorption  of  dyes  rises  and  falls  with  the  amount 
of  colloids  is  not  accepted.  Exact  experiments  on  the  absorption  of  dyes  and 
hygroscopicity  can  only  be  made  when  the  surfaces  of  the  soils  are  estimated  on 
tlie  one  hand  by  the  employment  of  a  dye  solution  and  on  the  other  by  using 
the  vapors  of  organic  substances  of  high  molecular  weight 

**  The  results  of  analyses  as  well  as  estimations  of  hygroscopicity  indicated 
that  unweathered  minerals  are  dissolved  by  hot  hydrochloric  acid." 

The  estimation  of  the  lime  requirement  of  soils  by  means  of  the  hydroxid 
of  the  alkaline  earths,  C.  R.  Moulton  and  P.  F.  TBOwBamoE  {Jour,  Ind/as,  and 
Engin.  Chem,,  6  (1914),  No,  10,  pp.  855-857).— "A  brief  survey  of  the  data  pre- 
sented seems  to  establish  the  fact  that  the  lime  requirement  found  by  the 
method  of  Bizzell  and  Lyon  [E.  S.  B.,  30,  p.  422]  is  proportionate  to  the  barium 
hydroxid  used  and  not  to  the  acidity  of  the  soiL  The  lime  requirement  is  con- 
siderably lower  than  when  the  Veitch  method  is  used.  The  lime  requirement 
varies  with  the  length  of  time  of  the  distillation  and  volume  of  distillate  until 
a  zero  lime  requirement  is  obtained. 

"No  consideration  of  the  speed  of  a  method  is  worth  while  when  its  per- 
formance is  such  as  is  indicated  by  this  study.  However,  the  experience  in 
this  laboratory  shows  that  at  least  as  much  attention  on  the  part  of  the  oper- 
ator is  needed  for  the  method  of  Bizzell  and  Lyon  as  for  the  Veitch  method. 
The  time  consumed  in  evaporating,  and  so  forth,  does  not  enter  into  considera- 
tion when  a  chemist  has  other  work  in  progress." 

A  comparative  compilation  of  reactions  for  detecting  nitrites  in  drinking 
water,  M.  Bobnand  (Mitt.  Lebenam,  Uniersuch.  u.  Hyg,,  Schweiz,  Gandhtaamt., 
4  (1913),  No,  5,  pp.  285-289;  aha.  in  Chem,  Ztg.,  38  {1914).  No.  32,  Repert., 
p.  146), — Neutral  red  (Bochaix's  reagent)  is  deemed  unsatisfactory  for  detect- 
ing nitrites  in  drinking  water,  and  Denlgfes*  strychnin  sulphate  reagent  is  con- 
sidered impracticable  for  use  under  the  usual  laboratory  conditions  because  it 
decomposes  very  easily.  The  resorcin-sulphuric  acid  test  of  Barbet  and  Jan- 
drier,  the  indol  test  of  Mnoucha  Chwilewizky,  and  the  Van  Ilosva-Lunge  sul- 
phanllic  acid  method  are  deemed  the  most  reliable. 

The  bacteriological  examination  of  food  and  water,  W.  G.  Savage  (Cam- 
hridge,  England,  1914,  PP-  VIlI-^llS,  figa.  16).— Books  on  pathological  bacteri- 
ology as  a  rule  do  not  adequately  supply  methods  for  the  examination  of  water, 
air,  foodfl^  and  the  like.    This  book,  which  is  one  of  the  Cambridge  PubUc 
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Health  Seriefi»  edited  by  6.  S.  Graham-Smith  and  J.  E.  Purvis,  is  said  to  fill 
these  requirements,  and  Its  contents  are  as  follows:  General  methods  for  the 
isolation  and  identification  of  indicator  organisms,  water,  soil  and  sewage,  shell- 
fish, milk,  modified  milk  and  milk  products,  the  bacteriology  of  meat  and  meat 
products,  air,  and  the  determination  of  antiseptic  and  germicidal  power.  An 
appendix  dealing  with  the  composition  of  the  culture  media  is  included. 

Fatty  foods:  Their  practical  examination,  K  R.  Bolton  and  0.  Revis 
(Philadelphia,  191S  pp.  Z+57i,  pis.  8,  figs.  ^6).— This  handbook  is  Intended 
for  analytical  and  technical  chemists  and  deals  with  general  and  special  methods 
for  the  examination  of  foods  and  feeding  stuffs  containing  fats.  The  contents 
are  as  follows :  Beef  fat,  lard,  butter,  margarin,  and  ghee ;  vegetable  oils  and 
fats — special  tests  for  oils  and  fish  and  marine  animal  oils;  rancidity;  cocoa, 
chocolate,  and  milk  chocolate;  feeding  stuffs — ^methods  of  analysis  and  calcu- 
lation of  rations;  and  milk — analysis  and  examination  for  use  in  margarin, 
pasteurization,  cleanliness  and  bacteriological  condition,  and  cream  and  sepa- 
rated milk. 

Methods  for  the  biologrical  examinatioii  of  milk,  J.  Baueb  (Die  Methodik 
der  Biologischen  Milchuntersuchunff.  Stuttgart,  191$,  pp.  XI-^112,  figs.  15).— 
This  small  book  deals  principally  with  biological  methods  for  examining  milk, 
under  the  headings  of  methods  for  determining  the  animal  from  which  the  milk 
originates;  determining  heated  milk;  and  determining  the  sanitary  condition 
of  milk.    It  is  said  to  be  the  first  book  of  its  kind. 

A  method  for  the  determination  of  fat  in  milk  (nephelometric  method), 
W.  R.  Bloob  (Jour.  Amer.  Chetn.  Boc,  S6  (1914),  No.  6,  pp.  1S00-1S04). — ^"The 
procedure  Is  as  follows :  One  cc.  of  the  milk,  measured  with  an  accurate  pipette^ 
is  run  slowly  and  with  stirring  into  about  80  cc.  of  an  alcohol-ether  mixture 
(containing  3  parts  of  redistilled  alcohol  and  1  part  of  redistilled  ether)  in  a 
100  cc.  graduated  fiask.  (The  measurement  may  be  checked  by  determining  the 
weight  of  the  added  milk.)  The  mixture  Is  raised  to  boiling  by  Immersion  in 
a  boiling  water  bath,  cooled  to  room  temperature,  made  up  to  100  cc.  with  the 
rlcohol-ether,  shaken,  and  filtered.    The  filtrate  is  clear  and  almost  colorless. 

"  For  the  determination,  5  cc.  of  the  solution  is  run  from  a  pipette,  slowl; 
with  stirring,  into  100  cc.  of  distilled  water  in  a  beaker,  producing  a  sll^tly 
opalescent  colloidal  solution.  The  point  of  the  pipette  must  be  kept  below  the 
surface  of  the  liquid  during  the  outflow.  A  similar  solution  is  prepared  with 
5  cc.  of  the  standard  fat  solution.  To  the  standard  and  to  the  test  solutions 
are  added,  simultaneously,  10  cc.  portions  of  dilute  (10  per  c«it)  hydrochloric 
acid  and,  after  stirring,  the  solutions  allowed  to  stand  for  five  minutes,  after 
which  they  are  transferred  to  the  comparison  tubes  of  the  nephelometer  [B.  S. 
R.,  30,  p.  410]. 

"  For  the  comparison,  the  two  tubes,  filled  to  the  same  height  with  the  solu- 
tions, are  placed  in  the  nephelometer  with  the  standard  tube  always  on  the. 
same  side.  If  bubbles  appear  in  the  walls  of  the  tubes  they  are  removed  by 
inverting  two  or  three  times.  The  movable  Jacket  on  the  standard  side  is  set 
at  a  convenient  point,  gwerally  60  mm.  (Richards'  nephelometer),  and  com- 
parisons made  by  adjusting  the  Jacket  on  the  test  solution  until  the  Images  of 
the  two  tubes  show  equal  illumination.  At  least  five  readings  are  taken,  alter- 
nately from  above  and  below,  and  the  average  taken  as  the  reading.  This  read- 
ing is  corrected  from  the  calibration  curve  of  the  instrument  and  the  fat  value 
of  the  milk  calculated  from  the  corrected  reading. 

"The  standard  solution  is  an  alcohol-ether  solution  of  pure  triolein,  made 
with  freshly  distilled  absolute  alcohol  and  pure  dry  ether,  of  which  5  cc  con- 
tains about  2  mg.  of  fat"    See  also  a  previous  note  (B.  S.  R.,  31,  p.  eiO). 
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Where  a  nephelometer  is  lacking  other  colorimeters  may  be  adapted  to  the 
purpose.  In  a  table  a  comparison  is  made  of  the  values  obtained  with  human 
and  cows'  milk  by  the  method  proposed,  the  Babcock  method,  and  also  in  some 
cases  the  Adams  method.  ''The  cows'  milk  was  mixed  dairy  milk  collected 
from  rarious  sources.  The  human  milk  samples  were  from  cases  in  various 
early  stages  of  lactation  and  were  selected  so  as  to  obtain  as  wide  range  of 
fat  values  as  possible." 

A  rapid  method  of  estimating  fat  in  cheese,  cream,  and  butter,  K.  Kbopat 
(Arch.  Pharm,,  252  (1914),  No.  i,  pp.  76-80). — ^It  has  been  previously  shown  by 
B.upj^  and  MfUler  ^  that  in  the  estimation  of  fat  in  milk  the  extraction  may  be 
facilitated  by  the  addition  of  gum  tragacanth.  The  method  has  now  been 
extended  to  the  estimation  of  fat  in  cream,  cheese,  and  butter. 

For  cheese  the  procedure  is  as  follows :  From  2  to  3  gm.  of  cheese  is  heated 
with  5  cc.  of  25  per  cent  hydrochloric  acid  until  dissolved.  The  solution  is  then 
treated  with  from  3  to  5  cc.  of  alcohol,  and  after  cooling  is  shaken  with  25  cc. 
of  ether.  When  the  separation  is  complete  25  cc.  of  light  petroleum  ether  la 
added  and  allowed  to  stand  for  15  minutes.  Then  are  added  from  1  to  1.5  gm. 
of  gum  tragacanth  and  8  to  5  cc.  of  water,  and  after  swelling  of  the  gum  the 
ethereal  layer  Is  allowed  to  separate  and  the  residue  washed  with  light  petro- 
leum ether.  The  fat  Is  determined  in  the  extract  by  evaporation  in  the  usual 
manner. 

A  similar  method  is  adopted  for  cream  and  butter. 

Material  for  uniform  laws  regarding  foodstuffs. — IV,  Cheese  {Entwurfe 
sru  Festsetzungen  iiber  Lehensmittel. — IV,  KUse,  Sup.  to  Ztschr.  Untersuch. 
Nahr.  u,  Genusstntl.,  26  (1913),  No.  6,  pp.  SO). — Besides  describing  the  various 
kinds  of  market  cheese,  this  pamphlet  outlines  methods  for  determining  the 
moisture,  fat,  protein,  and  ash  content  of  cheese  and  the  detection  of  the  pres- 
ence of  preservatives,  such  as  boric,  salicylic,  benzoic,  and  other  acids. 

Ethyl  ester  of  linoleic  tetrabromid  as  a  product  in  the  analysis  of  cotton- 
seed oil,  L.  S.  Palmer  and  P.  A.  Wbight  (Jour.  Indus,  and  Engin.  Chem., 
€  (1914) y  No,  10,  pp.  822,  82S). — In  the  course  of  some  studies  on  the  composition 
of  cotton-seed  oil,  in  which  the  unsaturated  acids  were  being  Isolated  by  the 
Tortelll  and  Ruggeri  method  *  making  use  of  the  solubility  of  their  lead  soaps 
in  ether  and  finally  recovering  the  linoleic  acid  as  the  tetrabromid,  large  cluster- 
ing needles  were  obtained  instead.  These  needles  melted  at  58  to  58.5**  C.  and 
the  crystals  showed  a  much  greater  solubility  in  95  per  cent  alcohol,  glacial 
acetic  acid,  petroleum  ether,  etc.,  than  linoleic  tetrabromid.  The  crystals  from 
an  of  the  solvents  were  obtained  in  the  same  form  and  had  the  same  melting 
point,  which  was  strikingly  similar  to  the  melting  point  of  the  tetrabromid  of 
the  Isomeric  telfairic  acid  of  Thoms.  The  ethyl  ester  of  linoleic  tetrabromid 
also  has  a  melting  point  nearly  identical  with  the  melting  point  of  the  tetra- 
bromid of  the  Isomeric  telfairic  acid. 

**  The  results  reported  present  several  points  of  interest  In  the  first  place,  It 
appears  that  in  isolating  the  unsaturated  acids  of  cotton-seed  oil  by  the  lead 
soap  ether  method,  some  care  is  required  not  to  allow  the  lead  soaps  to  stand 
under  ether  if  the  product  desired  is  ordinary  linoleic  acid  or  its  bromid.  In 
the  second  place,  there  is  opened  up  a  field  of  new  products  of  the  unsaturated 
acids,  namely,  the  esters  of  the  bromids.  Heretofore  esterificatlon  has  been  con- 
fined to  the  acids  themselves. 

"The  authors  have  prepared  a  few  of  these  bodies,  namely,  methyl  bromo- 
Unolate  and  the  methyl  and  ethyl  esters  of  oleic  dibromid.    They  found  the 

•  Ztschr.  Untersuch.  Nahr.  u.  Qenossmtl.,  23  (1912),  No.  7,  pp.  338,  839. 
»Oro8l,  23  (1900),  No.  1,  pp.  109-122. 
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methyl  ester  of  linolelc  tetrabromld  to  crystallize  from  alcohol  in  white  glisten- 
ing  plates  resembling  the  ethyl  ester.  The  slightly  impure  crystals  melted 
between  50  and  66**.  The  two  esters  of  oleic  dibromid  were  found  to  be  yellow 
oils,  very  soluble  in  most  solvents,  but  very  little  soluble  in  their  corresponding 
alcohols  saturated  with  HCl  gas. 

''At  present  actual  analysis  of  cotton-seed  oil  for  linolelc  acid  falls  far  short 
of  the  theoretical  value  indicated  by  the  iodin  value  of  the  oil  or  the  mixed  un- 
saturated acids.  It  is  hoped  that  the  case  with  which  esters  of  the  bromids  of 
the  unsaturated  acids  are  formed,  especially  linolelc  acid,  may  eventually  be  of 
value  in  clearing  up  the  composition  of  cotton-seed  olL" 

A  new  method  for  determining  crude  fiber,  H.  Stibqleb  (Jour.  Landw., 
61  U91S),  No.  4,  pp.  S99-426,  figs.  ^).— The  studies  were  made  with  barley  and 
its  dregs  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  method  of  determining  crude  fiber 
which  is  more  exact  and  free  from  the  objections  raised  to  previously  described 
methoda 

In  the  method  the  material  is  treated  v^ith  conc^itrated  hydrochloric  acid 
in  the  cold  for  ridding  the  substances  of  complicated  colloids,  and  is  as  follows : 
From  1.5  to  8  gm.  (according  to  the  amount  of  crude  fiber  present  in  the  ma- 
terial) is  ground  to  a  flour-like  consistency  and  placed  in  a  300  cc.  Soxhlet 
flask,  such  as  is  used  for  milk  sterilization,  and  containing  20  cc.  of  distilled 
water.  After  thorough  distribution  of  the  meal  60  cc.  of  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid  (specific  gravity  1.19)  is  added  and  the  mixture  allowed  to  stand 
for  10  minutes.  It  is  then  made  up  to  200  cc  with  boiling  water,  placed  in  the 
boiling  water  bath  of  an  inverting  pot,  and  heat  applied,  at  the  same  time  a 
current  of  air  being  passed,  slowly  through  the  mixture.  After  heating  for  ex- 
actly one  hour  the  insoluble  mass  in  the  flask  is  allowed  to  settle  and  tlie  super- 
natant fluid  is  drawn  off  by  a  device  which  is  illustrated.  The  residue  in  the 
flask  is  neutralized  with  50  cc.  of  a  5  per  cent  potassium  hydroxid  solution, 
made  up  to  200  cc.  with  boiling  water,  and  placed  in  the  boiling  water  bath  for 
one-half  hour,  circulating  air  through  it  as  before.  The  hot  alkaline  solution  is 
then  brought  on  a  €k>och  crucible  (4.5  cm.  high  and  with  an  upper  diameter  of 
4  cul),  and  filtered  through  a  disk  of  heated  asbestos  paper  which  is  covered 
with  a  layer  of  washed  asbestos  fiber.  The  residue  on  the  filter  is  washed  with 
500  cc.  of  hot  water,  then  with  alcohol,  and  finally  with  ether,  and  allowed  to 
stand  for  one-half  hour;  the  ether  removed  with  the  suction  pump,  dried  for 
two  hours  at  from  100  to  105^"  0.»  and  weighed.  The  fib^  is  ashed  in  a  special 
device  wliich  is  illustrated. 

New  agreement  about  malt  analysis,  Q.  Bode  and  A.  Wlokka  (ZUchr. 
Oesam.  Brauw.,  S7  il9U),  Noa.  29,  pp.  S72-^4;  90,  pp.  S8JhS86;  ahs.  4n  Amer. 
Brewers*  Rev.,  28  {1914),  No.  9,  pp.  430-432).— A  plan  for  the  unification  of 
methods  for  malt  analysis,  as  submitted  to  the  Gterman  Chemical  Society  by  the 
section  on  fermentation  chemistry. 

The  methods  which  are  given  in  tliis  report  were  tested  out  cooperatively 
during  the  course  of  two  year&  They  consist  of  those  for  sampling,  crusliing, 
and  determining  the  fineness  of  crushed  malt,  nooisture,  extract,  saccharifica- 
tion,  and  color  of  the  wort  The  physical  examination  is  for  the  condition  of 
the  meal  body,  1,000  kernel  (berry)  weight,  and  hectoliter  weight  The  length 
of  the  acrospire  is  not  to  be  determined.  A  blank  for  reporting  results  is 
shown. 

The  American  Leather  Chemists  Association,  1014  (Amer.  Leather  Ohem. 
A880C.  [By-laws,  etcl,  1914,  PP-  38). — This  yearbook  contains  the  ofEtdal  and 
provisional  methods  of  analysis  of  tannin,  tanning  materials,  leather,  fats,  and 
oil8»  and  the  by*laws  of  the  association. 
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Ck>pra  drying,  C.  W.  HmES  (Philippine  Agr,  Rev.  {English  Ed.],  7  {19J4), 
No.  8,  pp.  323-S26,  pi.  1). — Coconuts  are  grown  extensively  In  16  Provinces  of 
the  Philippines  and  supply  about  one-third  of  the  world's  output  of  dried  copra. 
Modem  methods  of  drying  the  copra  and  extracting  the  oil  are  not  used,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  copra  produced  is  of  poor  quality  on  account  of  the 
inferior  methods  of  handling  and  drying.  Aside  from  the  objectionable  dark 
color  of  the  copra,  which  is  caused  by  long  drying,  the  large  amount  of  moisture 
retained  favors  the  development  of  molds  and  bacteria,  which  give  the  product 
an  unfavorable  appearance,  and  reduces  the  percentage  of  oil  considerably. 

The  several  driers  previously  used  in  this  work  are  briefly  discussed,  and  the 
proper  method  of  drying  is  described. 

As  regards  the  manufa^cture  of  oil  it  is  pointed  out  that  **  the  percentage  of 
oil  contained  in  the  fresh  meat  of  the  coconut  usually  runs  from  about  30  to  45 
per  cent  The  percentage  contained  in  the  dried  product  will  be  largely  gov- 
erned by  the  percentage  of  moisture  remaining.  It  will,  of  course,  contain  a 
lower  percentage  of  oil  than  the  oven-dried,  which  will  often  reach  70  to  80 
per  cent  whoi  its  moisture  content  has  been  greatly  reduced. 

•*  There  are  two  processes  commonly  used  in  extracting  this  oil — ^the  hydraulic 
and  the  continuoua  The  former  usually  gives  higher  extraction  but  is  slower 
in  operation  than  the  latter.  .  .  .  The  press  cake  remaining  after  the  oil  is 
removed  makes  a  valuable  cattle  feed  and  also  an  excellent  fertilizer.*' 

Yearbook  of  the  sodetieB  of  alcohol  manufacturers,  starch  interests,  and 
potato  driers  in  Germany,  edited  by  G.  Foth  {Jahrh.  Ver.  8piritus  Fabrik. 
Deut.j  H  (1914)  t  PP'  XXIII +578). — ^Discussions  of  these  societies  and  reviews, 
with  particular  reference  to  the  advances  made  in  these  industries  during  1918. 

KETEOBOLOOT. 

Climatic  provinces  of  the  western  United  States,  W.  G.  Reed  (Bui.  Amer. 
Qeogr.  8oc.,  47  (1915),  No.  1,  pp.  1-19,  figs.  4).— It  is  stated  that  the  published 
climatic  provinces  of  the  western  United  States  are  not  satisfactory,  and  a  new 
grouping  into  two  provinces  is  suggested,  (1)  a  Pacific  province  which  includes 
all  the  region  west  from  the  Cascade,  Sierra  Nevada,  and  Peninsular  moun- 
tains to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  (2)  a  rain  shadow  area  which  includes  the 
region  east  from  this  crest-line  to  the  eastern  boundary  (left  undetermined)  of 
the  region  under  discussion. 

The  underlying  idea  in  this  grouping  is  to  divide  the  region  in  such  a  way 
that  areas  with  similar  climatic  conditions  shall  fall  within  the  same  general 
group  and  that  those  with  essentially  different  climatic  conditions  shall  be  kept 
separate.  The  outstanding  difference  between  the  groups  is  that  "  the  Pacific 
province  is  characterized  by  marked  subtropical  winter  rains  and  dry  or  nearly 
dry  summers;  the  rain  shadow  area  has  large  diurnal  and  annual  ranges  of 
temperature  and  generally  deficient  precipitation." 

Geographical  aspects  of  climatological  investigations,  B.  C.  Wallis  (Scot. 
Oeogr,  Mag.,  SO  (1914),  No.  7,  pp.  S56^69,  figs.  5).— An  attempt  is  made  to  show 
the  utility  in  the  teaching  of  geography  of  the  method  of  differences  as  illus- 
trated in  the  normal  and  variations  from  it  of  temperature  and  rainfall. 

Prindpia  atmospherica:  A  study  of  the  circulation  of  the  atmosphere, 
W.  N.  Shaw  (Proc.  Roy.  8oc.  Edinh.,  S4  (1913-14),  No.  1,  pp.  77-112,  figs.  4).— 
This  article  deals  with  recent  developments  of  the  science  of  meteorology,  par- 
ticularly in  the  investigation  of  the  upper  air,  presenting  knowledge  of  atmos- 
pheric circulation  "  in  the  normal  scientific  form,  with  axioms  which  represent 
inductive  laws,  with  postulates  or  lemmas  which  represent  groups  of  observed 
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facts,  and  with  propositions  leading  to  conclusions  which  are  susceptible  of 
verification." 

The  moon  and  autumn  storms,  B.  Hinsexmann  {Hansa,  51  {19 H),  No.  26, 
pp.  607-609). — ^An  attempt  Is  made  in  this  article  to  correlate  weather  changes, 
especially  storm  periods,  with  phases  of  the  moon,  with  a  view  to  verifying  the 
accuracy  of  predictions  based  upon  such  correlation. 

TypeB  of  storms  of  the  United  States  and  their  average  movements,  R  H. 
Bowie  and  R.  H.  Weightman  (Mo.  Weather  Rev.  Sup.  1  (1914) ,  pp.  S7,  pU. 
lH).—Th\s  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  supplements  to  the  Monthly  Weather 
Review  dealing  with  some  of  the  more  elaborate  contributions  of  the  Weather 
Bureau  to  meteorology.  It  deals  with  the  origins  of  stonqs,  describes  ten 
different  storm  types,  and  discusses  in  detail  the  use  of  the  knowledge  of  these 
types  in  weather  forecasting. 

A  select  bibliography  on  weather  forecasting  suited  especially  for  beginners 
in  this  field  of  meteorology  is  also  given. 

Climatological  data  for  the  United  States  by  sections  {XJ.  8.  Dept.  Agr., 
Weather  Bur,  Climat.  Data,  1  (1914),  Noa.  9,  pp.  224,  P^.  2,  figs.  7;  10,  pp.  224, 
pU.  2,  fiffB.  8). — ^These  volumes  contain,  respectively,  brief  summaries  and  de- 
tailed tabular  statements  of  cllmatologlcal  data  for  each  State  for  September 
and  October,  1914. 

Meteorological  data,  T.  Cromie  (Ann.  Rpt.  Dept.  Agr.  Saakatchetoan,  9 
{191S),  pp.  159-190,  figs.  2). — ^The  weather  conditions  for  each  month  of  1913 
are  briefly  summarized,  and  data  for  temperature  and  precipitation  at  different 
places  in  Saskatchewan  are  given  In  tables  and  compared  with  similar  data  for 
previous  years.  A  table  is  also  given  which  shows  the  precipitation,  mean  tem- 
perature, and  wheat  yield  for  the  years  ending  September  30, 1901-1913. 

Meteorology  [of  New  South  Wales],  J.  B.  Tbivett  (N.  8.  Wales  Statis.  Reg., 
pt.  4  il91S),  pp.  845-400).— ThiB  is  a  report  consisting  of  detailed  tabular 
statements'  showing  observations  on  atmospheric  pressure,  temperature,  precipi- 
tation, humidity,  and  wind  movement  at  Sydney  and  other  places  In  New  South 
Wales  during  1913  and  a  number  of  preceding  yeara 

[The  climate  of  New  South  Wales],  J.  B.  Tbivett  (Off.  Yearbook  N.  8. 
Wales,  191S,  pp.  40-5S).—The  principal  climatic  features  of  New  South  Wales 
are  briefly  described. 

SOUS— FEETIUZERS. 

The  Clyde  series  of  soils,  J.  A.  Bonsteel  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.  Bui.  141  (1914), 
pp.  60,  pis.  10,  fig.  1). — ^This  bulletin  deals  with  the  origin,  characteristics,  and 
crop  adaptabilities  of  the  Clyde  series  of  soils,  which  occurs  within  the  terri- 
tory Immediately  to  the  south  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  covers  an  aggregate- area 
of  1,877,700  acrea  The  series  Is  divided  Into  11  different  soil  types  ranging 
from  gravelly  sand  to  clay,  and  Includes  types  with  dark  colored  surface  soils, 
usually  well  filled  with  organic  matter,  underlain  by  gray  or  mottled  subsoil. 
The  deeper  subsoils  of  the  finer  grained  types  are  usually  calcareous. 

The  soils  of  this  series  **  have  been  formed  as  glacial  lake  sediments,  as  ter- 
race deposits  along  glacial  stream  ways,  and  as  accumulations  in  small  ponds, 
lakes,  or  in  other  positions  of  obstructed  drainage  within  the  glaciated  region 
of  the  northern  United  States.  .  .  .  [and]  are  chiefly  found  In  level  or  de- 
pressed areas  within  the  glacial  lake  and  river  terrace  province.  .  .  .  The 
different  soils  were  usually  swampy  or  very  poorly  drained  in  their  natural 
condition." 

Sugar  beets  are  said  to  be  the  most  important  special  crop,  but  com,  oats, 
hay  and  truck  crops  are  also  grown  on  the  better  drained  areas. 
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It  Is  stated  that  drainage  Is  the  most  Important  of  all  forms  of  soil  Im- 
provement  upon  the  soils  of  this  series. 

The  Miami  series  of  soils,  J.  A.  Bonsteel  {U.  8.  Dept  Agr.  Bui,  142  (1914), 
pp.  59 f  pl8.  19,  fig,  i). — ^This  hnlletln  deals  with  the  distribution,  crop  adapta- 
tions, cultivation,  and  fertility  requirements  of  a  series  of  soils  of  glacial  origin 
'Which  occur  most  extensively  in  western  Ohio,  central  and  northeastern  Indi- 
ana, southern  Michigan,  the  Traverse  Bay  region  of  Michigan,  extreme  north- 
eastern Illinois,  eastern  Wisconsin,  and  a  portion  of  the  upper  peninsula  of 
Michigan.  These  soils  are  distinguished  by  prevailing  brown,  light  brown,  or 
gray  surface  soils  and  yellowish-brown  or  darker  brown  subsoils. 

**  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  area  occupied  by  the  important  types  of  the 
series  is  gently  undulating  to  moderately  rolling.  The  natural  drainage  over  a 
large  part  of  the  territory  is  fair  to  good.  .  .  .  The  Miami  fine  sandy  loam, 
loam,  silt  loam,  and  clay  loam  comprise  by  far  the  greatest  area  of  the  soils 
of  this  series,  and  they  are  well  suited  with  respect  to  topography,  drainage 
and  moisture  conditions,  and  climatic  surroundings  to  the  growing  of  the  most 
important  staple  crops  of  the  temperate  region.  The  more  gravelly  and  sandy 
soils  of  the  series  are  relatively  unimportant  agriculturally.  .  .  .  While  crop 
yields  are,  in  general,  satisfactory,  it  has  been  found  that  careful  attention  to 
crop  rotation,  the  incorporation  of  organic  manures,  the  use  of  commercial 
fertilizers  with  the  small  grain  crops,  liming,  and  tile  underdrainage  on  the 
heavier  types  aid  in  increasing  crop  jrielda" 

Soil  survey  of  JefT  Davis  County,  Georgia,  P.  O.  Wood  et  al.  {U.  8.  Dept. 
Agr,,  Advance  8h€€t8  Field  Operations  Bur.  8oils,  191S,  pp.  34,  fig.  1,  map  1). — 
This  survey,  made  in  cooperation  with  the  Georgia  State  College  of  Agriculture, 
was  issued  November  21,  1914.  It  deals  with  an  area  of  208,000  acres  in  south- 
eastern Georgia,  the  topography  of  which  varies  from  flat  to  rolling.  The  county 
is  drained  by  the  Ocmulgee  and  Altamaha  rivers  and  by  numerous  creeks  which 
eventually  flow  into  the  SatiUa  River.  Many  fields  and  some  entire  farms  are 
said  to  be  greatly  in  need  of  drainage. 

In  general  the  soils  of  the  county  consist  of  sands  of  varying  texture  under- 
lain usually  at  comparatively  shallow  depths  by  sandy  days.  Twenty-two  soil 
types  of  twelve  series  are  mapped,  of  which  the  Norfolk  and  Tifton  are  the 
most  important  both  in  extent  and  agricultural  value.  Crop  rotation  is  practiced 
only  in  a  limited  way  but  the  appreciation  of  its  importance  and'  of  the  need  of 
humus  in  the  soil  and  of  adequate  drainage  is  growing.  The  use  of  commercial 
fertilizers  is  universal  and  it  is  stated  that  most  of  the  soils  need  lime. 

Soil  survey  of  Bremer  Cotmty,  Iowa,  M.  Balwin,  E.  B.  Watson,  and  F.  B. 
Howe  ( U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Advance  8heet8  Field  Operations  Bur.  Soils,  191S,  pp. 
97,  fig.  1,  map  i).— This  survey,  made  in  cooperation  with  the  Iowa  Agricul- 
tural Exx)eriment  Station,  was  issued  November  21, 1914.  It  deals  with  an  area 
of  277,760  acres  in  northeastern  Iowa,  the  topography  of  which  as  a  whole  is 
gently  undulating  to  rolling.    The  regional  drainage  is  good. 

The  soils  of  the  county  fall  into  four  general  classes,  namely,  those  composed 
of  glacial  drift  of  the  Iowa  glaciatlon,  the  reworked  soils  originating  from  the 
glacial  drift,  the  residual  limestone  soils,  and  the  silty  and  sandy  soils.  Twenty- 
one  soil  types  of  eleven  series  are  mapped,  of  which  the  Carrington  loam  is  the 
most  important  and  covers  62.8  per  cent  of  the  total  area.  No  systematic  rota- 
tion of  crops  as  a  rule  is  followed  In  the  county  and  conmiercial  fertilizers  are 
said  to  be  unimportant  in  the  agricultural  practice.  The  importance  of  careful 
conservation  and  application  of  organic  manures  is,  however,  being  more  and 
more  recognized. 

The  influence  of  glaciation  on  agriculture  in  Ohio,  B.  W.  Owen  {Bui.  8ci. 
Labs.  DerUson  Univ.,  17  {1914) t  Art  11-14,  pp.  390-394,  fig-  i).— An  invesUga- 
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tion  to  determine  the  effect  of  Relation  on  agriculture  in  certain  typical  dis- 
tricts along  the  glacial  boundary  in  Ohio  showed  that  *'  while  the  ice  sheet  did 
not  n:iateriall7  affect  the  fertility  of  the  soil  ...  it  was  of  great  economic  im- 
portance in  making  more  of  the  land  available  for  profitable  cultiyation." 

Studies  on  the  change  of  the  soil  sorfacey  B.  Hoffmann  (Landw.  Vers. 
Stat.,  85  (1914),  No,  1-2,  pp.  12S-1S7), — Studies  on  the  effects  of  freezing  and 
fertilization  on  the  total  surface  area  of  different  soils,  as  determined  by  the 
Rodewald  and  Mitscherlich  hygroscopicity  method,  are  reported. 

No  variation  in  the  surface  area  of  six  different  surface  soils  due  to  freezing 
could  be  detected,  and  it  is  concluded  that,  as  the  effect  of  each  successive  freez- 
ing on  surface  soli  steadily  decreases,  the  actual  effect  of  frost  on  the  soil  sur- 
face approaches  a  maximum  value  in  approximately  an  asymtotic  manner.  It 
was  further  found  that  the  quantities  of  organic  and  inorganic  fertilizers  which 
are  used  in  practice  effect  no  important  or  lasting  change  in  soil  surface.  Ap- 
parently the  mass  of  irreversible  colloids  of  surface  soils  is  so  reduced  by  freez- 
ing and  drying  that  the  hygroscopicity  values  of  the  remaining  irreversible 
colloids  are  fuUy  covered  by  the  hygroscopicity  values  of  the  other  soil 
constituents. 

The  action  of  hydrosyl  ions  on  clay  and  clay  soils,  P.  Rohland  (Landio. 
Vers.  Stat.,  85  (19W,  No.  1-2,  pp.  105-108). — ^The  author  defends  his  views  set 
forth  in  a  previous  note  (E.  S.  R.,  30,  p.  23)  as  attacked  by  Maschhaupt  (E.  S.  R., 
81,  p.  216)  and  maintains  that  the  flocculation  of  colloids  in  clay  soils  Is  caused 
by  the  hydroxyl  ions  of  calcium  and  other  hydroxids.  See  also  a  related  note 
by  Wiegner  (B.  S.  R.,  31,  p.  618). 

The  colloids  of  day  and  humus  soils,  P.  Rohland  {Natu^tw.  Ztschr.  Forst  u. 
Londw.,  12  {1914) f  No.  8,  pp.  580^85). — In  a  further  discussion  of  the  subject 
(E.  S.  R.,  30,  p.  718;  31,  p.  514)  the  author  points  out  that  in  the  colorometric 
method  for  determining  colloids  a  relation  exists  between  absorption  and  the 
composition  and  reacti(xi  of  the  coloring  matter  used.  He  reviews  experimoits 
with  different  soils  which  indicate  that  the  absorptive  power  of  soil  coUc^ds 
for  water  steadily  decreases  after  repeated  drying.  He  also  discusses  the 
Importance  of  colloidal  content  in  determining  plasticity  and  similar  properties 
of  soils. 

The  adsorptive  power  of  soil  colloids,  P.  Rohland  (Monatsh.  Landw.,  7 
(1914),  No.  7,  pp.  159-165). — ^The  author  discusses  the  properties  of  soil  colloids 
along  the  same  lines  as  in  the  above  and  previous  articles. 

The  colloidal  properties  of  red  soils,  P.  Rohland  {KoUoid  Ztschr.,  15  (1914) f 
No.  2,  pp.  96-98). — ^The  author  reviews  investigations  by  himself  and  others 
which  in  his  opinion  prove  that  the  characteristic  properties  of  red  soils  are 
due  to  silicates  of  a  strongly  colloidal  nature  and  that  these  colloidal  properties 
are  very  important  agriculturally. 

Colloidal  properties  of  the  add  soils  of  Japan,  T.  Tadokobo  (Jour.  Col.  Agr. 
Tohoku  Imp.  Univ.,  6  (1914),  No.  2,  pp.  27-50,  pis.  5).— Studies  of  the  colloidal 
properties  of  certain  of  the  acid  soils  of  Japan,  with  particular  reference  to 
swelling  on  contact  with  water  or  salt  solutions,  the  develoinnent  of  heat 
accompanying  swelling,  hygroscopidty,  physical  adsorption,  and  absorption  of 
amm(mia  are  reported. 

The  degree  of  swelling  of  a  soil  was  found  to  vary  with  the  type  of  reagent 
used,  indicating  the  formation  of  different  gel  forms  with  different  reagents, 
and  that  the  gel  forming  materials,  iMirtlcularly  in  acid  soils  poor  in  humus,  do 
not  represent  individual  substances.  The  small  difference  in  increased  volume 
found  between  the  original  humus-poor  soil  and  the  residue  extracted  with 
water  was  taken  to  indicate  that  colloidal  substances  extracted  from  such  soils 
with  pure  water  have  no  important  connection  with  the  swelling  of  the  soU. 
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The  development  of  beat  accompanying  swelling  in  soils  is  said  to  be  prob- 
ably proportional  to  tbe  degree  of  swelling.  Tbe  bygroscopidty  of  tbe  soils 
examined  averaged  5.62  and  bore  an  almost  constant  relation  to  tbe  degree  of 
swelling.  Tbe  adsorptive  power  of  tbe  soils  for  coloring  matter  decreased  witb 
its  concentration  and  bore  a  close  relation  to  tbe  degree  of  swelling  and  bygro- 
scopidty. Tbe  absorptive  power  for  ammonia  bore  no  close  relation  to  tbe 
adsorptive  power  for  coloring  matter,  degree  of  swelling,  and  bygroscopidty, 
and  was  not  governed  by  tbe  surface  area  of  tbe  colloids  as  mncb  as  was  tbe 
adsorptive  power  for  coloring  matter.  Tbe  constant  for  tbe  absorption  equiva- 
lent was  found  to  be  greater  in  add  soils  poor  in  bumus  tban  in  acid  soils  ricb 
in  bumus  and  varied  witb  different  concentrations  of  tbe  ammonia  solution. 

The  absorption  coefficient  of  tbe  soils  for  anunonia  in  normal  ammonium 
pboi^bate  solution  was  greater  tban  for  normal  ammonium  cblorid  solution. 
It  is  tbougbt  possible  tbat  tbe  pboE^boric  add  of  ammonium  pbospbate  com- 
bines directly  witb  aluminum,  forming  an  insoluble  compound  wbich  increases 
tbe  absorptive  power  of  tbe  soil  for  ammonia. 

PreUmlnary  note  on  iron  in  Florida  soils,  C  A.  Bbaxttlecht  and  A.  B. 
Pabun  {Jour.  Indus,  and  Engin.  Ohem.,  6  {1914),  No.  11,  p.  960). — In  73  sam- 
ples of  Florida  soils  examined  tbe  iron,  calculated  as  FesOs,  ranged  from  0.23 
to  11.53  per  cent  In  general  tbere  appeared  to  be  a  direct  correlation  between 
tbe  bumus  and  iron.  A  certain  correlation  between  tbe  character  of  vegeta- 
tion and  tbe  iron  content  was  also  indicated. 

The  absorption  of  certain  radicals  by  leaves  in  varying  stages  of  decay, 
and  tbe  effect  of  leaves  on  tbe  absorption  of  these  radicals  by  a  soil,  H.  A. 
I^OYES  {Jour.  Indus,  and  Engin,  (Hiem.,  €  {19H),  No.  7,  pp.  57-f-57tf;  ahs.  in 
Chem.  Ahs.y  8  (1914),  No.  17,  pp.  9090,  509i).— Laboratory  experiments  are 
reported  which  lead  to  tbe  g^ieral  conclusion  tbat  humus-forming  substances, 
such  as  leaves,  play  a  part  in  soil  absorption  dependent  upon  their  state  of 
decay. 

A  note  on  leaf-fall  as  a  cause  of  soil  deterioration,  W.  L.  Balls  {Proc. 
Camhridife  Phil.  8oc.,  17  {1914),  No.  6,  p.  4^6;  ahs.  in  Chem.  Ahs.,  8  {1914),  No. 
17,  p.  9090). — It  was  observed  tbat  the  soil  of  certain  cotton  breeding  plats  in 
which  the  leaves  from  tbe  cotton  had  been  incorporated  became  unproductive. 
It  is  suggested  tbat  this  may  have  been  due  to  sodium  cblorid  which  occurred  in 
small  amounts  in  tbe  soil  or  to  toxic  compounds  resulting  from  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  leavea  Tbe  latter  explanation  was  supported  by  the  fact  that  cotton 
leaf  molh  was  found  very  unsatisfactory  for  potting  purposea 

Crop  residues,  B.  Schxtlze  {Deui.  Landw.  Presse,  41  {1914),  NOk  14,  pp.  171, 
172;  ahs.  in  Jour.  Bd.  Agr.  [London},  21  {1914),  No.  4,  pp.  SS9,  W^).— It  Is 
pointed  out  that  previous  investigations  on  the  value  of  the  residue  left  by  crops 
have  given  unreliable  results,  mainly  because  the  amount  of  roots  was  not 
accurately  determined.  Tbe  author  has  formulated  from  numerous  observations 
a  ratio  between  tbe  weight  of  the  above-ground  parts  of  plants  and  their  root 
systems  at  the  time  of  maturity  by  means  of  which  it  is  e&sy  to  calculate  the 
root  residue  from  the  weight  of  air-dried  above-ground  portions  of  the  plant 

Api^ying  this  method  to  tbe  various  crops,  be  reaches  the  general  conclusion 
tbat  tbe  value  of  plant  residue^  especially  as  regards  nitrogen,  is  not  so  high 
as  is  generally  supposed.  His  averages  for  the  nitrogoi  content  in  pounds  per 
acre  are  for  various  crops  as  follows:  Winter  rye,  14.2;  winter  wheat,  14.4; 
oats,  15.4 ;  barley,  9.6 ;  beans,  56.2 ;  red  clover  (14  days  after  the  second  cutting) , 
41;  red  clover  (after  unhindered  growth  to  the  middle  of  November  of  the 
second  year),  167.8;  Victoria  peas,  15.5;  yellow  lupines,  26.7;  and  white  lupines, 
20.8. 
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The  origin  of  vanillin  in  Boila — ^ranillin  in  wheat  and  in  the  water  in 
which  wheat  seedlings  have  grown,  M.  X.  Sullivan  {Jour.  In&u8,  and  Engim, 
Chem.,  6  (1914),  No.  11,  pp.  919-S21) .—The  occorrence  of  vanillin  or  of  a  mother 
substance  of  vanillin,  such  as  coniferin,  is  reported  in  considerable  amounts  in 
wheat  and  in  the  water  in  which  wheat  seedlings  had  been  grown.  It  was  also 
found  in  rotten  oak  wood,  plneai^le  pulp  and  parings,  and  in  the  hot  water 
extract  of  lawn  grass.  It  was  more  abundant  during  the  early  growth  of  the 
wheat  plant  than  in  the  ungermlnated  seed. 

The  general  conclusion  is  that  the  vanillin  in  soils  has  its  origbi  in  vegetable 
debris  and  to  a  less  extent  in  direct  excretion  of  cell  sloughing  by  growing 
plants. 

Antagonism  between  anions  as  affecting  soil  bacteria. — ^11,  Nitrification, 
C.  B.  LiPMAif  and  P.  S.  Burgess  (Cenm.  Bakt.  [etc.],  2.  Alt.,  41  {1914),  No. 
11-17,  pp.  430-444,'  fi09.  6;  aha.  in  Jour.  Chem.  8oc.  [London],  106  (1914),  No, 
623,  I,  p.  1114)' — In  continuation  of  previous  investigations  on  the  effects  of 
alkali  salts  on  bacteria  in  soils  (E.  S.  R.,  28,  p.  719),  the  authors  conducted 
nitrification  investigations  from  which  they  draw  the  following  conclusions: 

**  Marked  antagonism  exists  between  the  anions  of  NssGOi,  NasSO«,  and  NaCl 
when  a  soifs  nitrifying  power  is  the  criterion.  Such  antagonism  is  obtained 
when  the  salts  are  employed  in  both  toxic,  one  toxic  and  one  stimulating,  and 
both  stimulating  concentrations.  Even  in  cases  of  combinations  of  salts  in 
which  both  are  toxic  not  only  normal  nitrification  but  stimulated  nitrification 
may  be  induced. 

"The  following  are  the  combinations  of  salts  which  have  given  the  most 
marked  antagonisms,  often  being  accompanied  by  marked  stimulation:  (a) 
When  0.2  per  cent  Nad  is  the  toxic  salt  an  addition  of  0.05  per  cent  NaaSO«  or 
an  addition  of  0.025  per  cent  NaaCCh,  (b)  when  0.35  p^  cent  NaaSO*  is  the 
toxic  salt  an  addition  of  0.15  per  cent  NaOl  or  an  addition  of  0.025  per  c«it 
NaaCOs,  and  (c)  when  0.05  per  cent  NaiCd  is  the  toxic  salt  an  addition  of 
0.4  per  cent  NasS04  or  an  addition  of  0.2  per  cent  NaCL  While  these  are  the 
combinations  producing  the  largest  amounts  of  nitrates,  very  large  amounts  of 
the  latter  are  often  produced  by  much  larger  additions  of  the  second  salt  to  the 
toxic  salt  used  as  a  constant 

"These  results  when  correlated  with  similar  results  on  ammoniflcation  and 
nitrogen  fixation  obtained  by  us  and  also  with  those  obtained  on  the  higher 
plants,  along  similar  lines,  give  definite  indications  for  the  combination  of 
alkali  salts  as  a  measure  in  alkali  land  reclamation." 

Becent  inoculation  experiments  on  virgin  upland  moor  soil  with  various 
cultures  of  legrume  bacteria,  H.  von  Feilitzbn  and  B.  NTSTsdM  {Jour.  Landto., 
62  {1914),  No.  3,  pp.  285-292,  pla.  5).— The  relative  efllectiveness  of  various 
commercial  cultures  was  tested  in  the  experiments  reported. 

Studies  on  soil  protozoa. — ^H,  Some  of  the  activities  of  protozoa,  A.  Cw- 
KiWGHAM  {Centbl.  Bakt.  {etc,},  2,  Aht.,  42  (1914),  No.  1-4,  pp.  8-27).— CJontinu- 
ing  previous  work  (E.  S.  R,  31,  p.  26)  the  author  reports  studies  of  (1)  the 
dilution  method  and  its  application  in  the  enumeration  of  protozoa  in  soils, 
(2)  the  effect  of  protozoa  on  the  numbers  of  bacteria  in  ammonifying  solutions 
and  on  ammonlfication  in  solution  tests,  and  (3)  the  effect  of  inoculations  of 
protozoa  on  the  bacterial  content  of  partially  sterilized  soils. 

It  was  found  that  the  dilution  method  when  applied  to  the  enumeration  of 
protozoa  in  soils  gave  rather  irregular  results  which  are  only  relative.  It  was 
also  found  that  heating  to  5S^  C.  killed  a  considerable  number  of  the  encysted 
protozoa,  and  it  is  thought  to  be  impossible  to  fix  upon  a  temperature  which 
v^U  destroy  all  active  protozoa  in  soils  and  leave  the  cysts  perfectly  uninjured. 
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Bxpertments  an  the  effects  of  temperature  and  moisture  on  the  soil  protozoa 
showed  "  that  some,  at  least,  of  the  protozoa  in  soils  lead  an  active  life  and  are 
capable  of  multiplying  to  quite  a  considerable  extent  when  the  conditions  foe- 
come  favorable." 

It  was  found  that  soil  protozoa  in  solution  exercised  a  very  decided  limiting 
effect  on  the  numbers  of  bacteria.  The  results  on  ammonification  in  solution 
tests  did  not,  however,  Justify  definite  conclusions,  although  it  is  thought  that 
the  flagellates  may  have  a  d^ressing  influence  on  anmioniflcation. 

Beduction  in  bacterial  numbers  in  the  soils  inoculated  with  protozoa  was 
found  to  be  very  marked  and  to  lie  w^l  outside  the  limits  of  experimental  er- 
ror. "  The  conclusion  may  safely  be  drawn,  therefore,  that  the  limiting  factor 
or  at  least  one  limiting  factor  (of  Russell  and  Hutchinson)  has  been  inoculated 
into  the  sterilized  soils  and  has  produced  its  effects  on  the  numbers  of  bac- 
teria.*' 

A  preliminary  communication  on  three  new  proteomyxan  rhizopods  from 
soil,  T.  QooDET  (ArcJt.  Protistenk.,  S6  {1914),  No.  i,  pp.  80-102,  pis.  -4).— The 
following  organisms  isolated  from  soil  by  means  of  an  agar  plate  method  are 
described :  Leptomywa  reticulata  n.  g.  and  n.  ig).,  L.  flaheUata  n.  g.  and  n.  sp., 
and  Gephyranusba  delicatula  n.  g.  and  n.  sp. 

The  methods  used  are  described,  and  a  bibliography  of  literature  bearing  on 
the  subject  is  given. 

Sterilization  or  disinfection  of  the  soil,  Mi^e  {Bui.  8oc.  Nat.  Agr.  France, 
H  {19H),  No.  4,  pp.  428-432). — ^Miis  note,  reviewing  briefly  previous  experi- 
ments by  others  in  soil  sterilization,  gives  a  condensed  account  of  the  author's 
work  carried  out  at  Rennes  during  1912  and  1913  with  barley  and  white  mus- 
tard planted  in  soil  treated  with  different  strengths  of  various  disinfectants  in 
solutions  or  in  gaseous  fbrm. 

While  in  case  of  some  treatments,  as  with  baryta  and  creosote,  the  results 
were  unfavorable,  it  is  claimed  that  in  several  others  large  increases  of  yield 
were  obtained  as  the  result  of  the  soil  treatm^it,  notably  by  the  use  of  toluene 
or  formaldehyde. 

Suggestions  for  Judging  the  agricultural  value  and  adaptation  of  land, 
W.  P.  Bbooks  {Massachusetts  Bta.  (Hrc.  44  {1914),  PP-  8).— This  is  a  brief 
statement  regarding  the  possibility  of  estimating  the  productive  capacity  and 
adaptation  of  land  by  examination  on  the  spot  The  most  important  factors  to 
be  observed  are  (1)  the  depth  and  color  of  the  surface  soil,  (2)  the  level  of  the 
water  table  and  the  conditions  affecting  drainage,  (d>  the  soil  texture,  (4)  the 
general  appearance  and  texture  of  the  subsoil,  and  (5)  the  character  of  natural 
and  spontaneous  vegetation. 

The  chemical  analysis  of  soils,  W.  P.  Bbooks  {Massachusetts  8ta,  Ciro.  4^ 
{1914),  pp.  4).— This  is  a  revision  of  Circular  29  (B.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  713). 

The  crop  experiment  and  soil  analysis,  O.  Lemmbbmann  {Landw.  Vers. 
Stat.,  85  {1914),  No.  1-2,  pp.  147-164) -—The  author  agrees  with,  Mitscherllch 
<E.  S.  R.,  31,  p.  217)  that  in  fertilizer  experiments  all  the  environmental  fac- 
tors, ];)articularly  the  physical  properties  of  the  soils  used,  exert  an  influence  on 
the  crop  yield  and  must,  therefore,  be  kept  constant  in  order  to  determine  the 
c^ffect  of  varying  the  amounts  of  a  particular  nutritive  element  In  determin- 
ing the  plant  food  content  of  soils  and  the  relative  solubilities  of  the  nutritive 
elements  he  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  best  method  is  to  allow  the  solvent  used 
to  filter  through  the  soil  sample  at  a  fixed  rate  of  speed. 

Investigations  at  the  Jasper  County  experiment  field,  M.  F.  Milleb  and 
K,  R.  HuDELSON  {Missouri  8ta.  Bui.  119  {1914)  f  PP-  SO,  figs.  7).— This  bulletin 
gives  the  results  of  field  experimoits  with  a  four-year  rotation  of  com,  cow- 
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peas  (as  green  manure),  wbeat,  and  clover  carried  on  since  1909  to  determine 
the  fertiliser  needs  of  the  typical  dark  brownish-gray  silt  loam  prairie  soil  of  a 
region  formed  largely  from  limestone  and  shale.  Chemical  analysis  showed  the 
soil  to  be  deficient  in  nitrogen  and  humns  and  somewhat  add  in  the  surface 
layers,  the  acidity  representing  a  lime  requirem^it  equivalent  to  about  2,400  lbs. 
of  ground  limestone  per  acre  to  a  depth  of  7  in. 

The  soil  treatments  tested  consisted  of  (1)  cowpeas;  (2)  cowpeas  and  lime- 
stone; (3)  cowpeas,  limestone,  and  bone  meal;  (4)  cowpeas,  limestone,  bone 
meal,  and  muriate  of  potash;  (5)  no  treatment;  (6)  manure;  (7)  manure  and 
rock  phosphate;  (8)  manure,  rock  pho^hate,  and  limestone.  The  limestone 
was  used  once  during  the  rotation  at  the  fate  of  2  tons  per  acre,  bone  meal, 
150  lbs.  per  acre,  and  muriate  of  potash,  50  lbs.  per  acre,  before  the  com  and 
wheat,  and  rock  phosphate,  800  lbs.  per  acre,  and  barnyard  manure,  8  tons  per 
acre,  once  In  the  rotation  before  com. 

The  best  average  yields  of  com  were  obtained  with  treatments  7  and  8,  the 
highest  average  net  retum  with  treatment  6.  The  highest  average  yi^  of 
cowpea  hay  and  the  highest  net  retum  were  with  treatment  7.  The  highest 
average  yield  of  clover  and  the  highest  net  retum  were  with  treatment  7.  The 
highest  yield  of  wheat  and  the  highest  average  profit  were  with  treatment  4 
followed  closely  by  treatments  6  and  7. 

Recommendations  are  made  regarding  the  handling  of  this  soil,  including 
methods  of  maintaining  the  supply  of  organic  matter  and  the  use  of  phosphates, 
potash,  and  lime.  It  is  noted  that  manure  has  a  high  value  on  this  soil  and  its 
conservation  and  use  is  urged.  The  practice  of  sowing  cowpeas  in  the  com  at 
the  last  cultivation  was  not  usually  profitable.  It  was  apparently  better  to 
plant  in  the  rows.  It  is  believed  that  after  the  content  of  organic  matter  in 
the  soil  has  been  made  more  nearly  normal  it  may  be  profitable  to  apply  finely 
ground  rock  phosphate  in  amounts  of  1,000  lb&  once  in  four  to  six  years  in 
connection  with  manure  or  green  manure.  "For  com,  where  an  immediate 
retum  is  required,  it  can  best  be  secured  by  using  about  100  lbs.  per  acre  of  a 
mixed  fertilizer  relatively  high  in  phosphoms,  but  containing  some  potash 
and  perhaps  a  littie  nitrogen,"  but  it  is  pointed  out  that  this  practice  will  not 
build  up  the  soil.  With  the  present  condition  of  the  soil  a  fertilizer  containing 
1  to  2  per  cent  ammonia,  10  per  cent  available  phosphoric'  acid,  and  4  to  5  per 
cent  water-soluble  potash  is  recommended  for  com  at  the  rate  of  200  lbs.  per 
acre  and  for  wheat  at  the  rate  of  150  to  175  lbs.  per  acre. 

To  what  extent  do  stable  manure  and  green  manure  affect  yields  througrb 
the  carbon  dioxid  they  produce?  Bobnemann  (Mitt  Deut.  Lan^w.  QeseU,,  tS 
(1919),  No,  SI,  pp.  kiS-US;  ahs.  Hi  OentU.  Bakt,  [etch  2.  Aht,  41  (1914), 
No.  9-10,  pp.  290,  291). — In  experiments  with  spinach  on  a  plat  of  soil  con- 
stantly supplied  with  carbon  dioxid  through  a  buried  pipe  there  was  an  increase 
in  yield  of  12.2  per  cent  over  the  crop  grown  on  untreated  soil.  The  possibility 
of  increasing  the  carbon  dioxid  supply  of  soil  and  thus  increasing  the  yield  by 
means  of  organic  manures  is  discussed  and  the  need  of  exact  experiments  on 
this  subject  is  pointed  out 

Poultry  manures,  their  treatment  and  use,  W.  P.  Brooks  (Maasaohusetts 
Bta.  Circ.  S6  (19H),  pp.  ^).— A  revision  of  Circular  22  (B.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  717). 

The  oxidation  of  nitrogen  and  how  cheap  nitrates  would  revolutionise  our 
economic  life,  W.  W.  Stbono  (Science,  n.  aer.,  40  (1914),  No.  1042,  pp.  899- 
90S;  Amer.  Jour.  Pharm.,  87  (1915),  No.  1,  pp.  2d-^^).— The  nature  of  the  chemi- 
cal reactions  Involved  in  the  oxidation  of  nitrog^i  and  the  inefficiency  of  the 
processes  used  are  discussed. 
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It  is  Stated  that  "we  can  get  some  Idea  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  present 
methods  of  oxidising  nitrogen  when  we  consider  that  when  gram  molecular 
weights  of  the  gases  are  used  one  has : 

N,+O,+48,000  calorie8=2NO 

approximately.  The  amount  of  energy  used  in  this  reaction  is  therefore  about 
1.7  (10)"  ergs  for  about  126  gm.  of  nitric  add.  Assuming  80  gm.  of  nitric  acid 
to  be  made  per  kilowatt  hour,  we  should  have  an  energy  consumption  of  about 
5  (10)"  ergs  or  an  efficiency  of  about  4  per  cent 

**  The  small  p^centage  efficiency  of  the  present  methods  for  oxidation  com- 
pared with  theoretical  efficiency  indicate  that  improyements  in  the  present 
methods  would  yield  most  important  results.  .  .  .  Probably  no  other  one 
sdentiflc  development  would  so  materially  add  to  the  material  well  being  of  the 
people  as  this." 

mtrogenous  fertilisers  in  agriculture  with  special  reference  to  the  new 
nitrogenous  fertilizers,  P.  Kulisoh  {Jour,  Ckuheleuoht,  57  {1914) ,  No8,  7,  pp, 
161-156;  8,  pp.  17t-176;  ahs.  in  Ohem.  Ztg.,  S8  {1914),  No.  108-109,  Repert., 
p,  471). — ^A  general  discussion  of  the  relative  merits  and  economy  of  sodium 
nitrate,  ammonium  sulphate,  and  the  newer  nitrogenous  fertilizers.  A  mixture 
of  nitrates  and  ammonium  sulphate  is  recommended,  and  great  care  in  the  use 
of  lime  nitrogen  is  advised. 

Top-dressing  with  Chile  nitrate,  A.  F.  Kiehl  {Bl.  ZuckerrUhenhau,  21  {1914), 

No.  12,  pp.  182-184;  a6«.  in  Ohem.  Ztg.,  S8  {1914)*  No.  92,  Repert.,  p.  427).— The 

author  holds  that  any  injury  which  may  result  from  applying  sodium  nitrate 

as  a  top-dressing  as  compared  with  row  application  in  case  of  beets  is  due 

*  only  to  the  presence  of  poisonous  constituents,  such  as  iodates. 

The  Blliston  phosphate  field,  Montana,  R.  W.  Stone  and  0.  A.  Bonine  ( U.  8. 
Geol.  Survey  Bui.  580-N  {1914),  pp.  II+S7S-S8S,  pi.  i).— A  detailed  study  of 
the  geology  and  of  the  extent  and  character  of  the  phosphates  of  this  field  is  re- 
ported. It  is  estimated  that  the  field  contains  a  total  of  more  than  86,000,000 
tons  of  65  per  cent  phosphate,  a  considerable  part  of  which  is  easily  accessible 
to  railway  transportation. 

The  Bernard  phosphate  as  compared  with  superphosphate  and  slag,  E. 
Jelmoni  {BivUta  lOonegHanol,  6.  ser.,  20  {1914),  No.  22,  pp.  509^12).— The 
comparative  plat  tests  reported  in  this  article  indicated  the  pronounced 
superiority  of  the  superphosphate  but  showed  little  difference  in  effect  between 
Bernard  phosphate  and  Thomas  slag. 

The  manufacture  of  add  phosphate,  W.  H.  Wagoaman  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr. 
Bui.  144  {1914),  PP*  ^f  P^*  5).— This  bulletin  deals  mainly  with  a  description 
and  explanation  of  the  chemistry  of  the.  process  of  making  acid  phosphate. 
Incidentally  it  deals  briefly  with  raw  materials  used,  the  theoretical  basis  for 
the  manufacture  of  acid  phosphates,  impurities  in  rock  phosphate  in  relation  to 
the  manufacture  of  acid  phosphate,  reversion  of  superphosphates,  cost  of  pro- 
duction, and  disposal  of  the  product 

It  contains  information  of  value  to  fertilizer  manufacturers,  ''  but  it  is  in- 
tended primarily  to  give  the  progressive  farmer  a  clearer  knowledge  of  that 
compound  which  is  the  basis  of  fertilizers,  in  order  that  he  may  more  intelli- 
gently buy  and  handle  his  fertilizer  and  determine  for  himself  its  true  value.'' 

Deposits  of  potash  salts  and  other  minerals  used  -as  fertilizers  {Bol,  Agr. 
T&}.  V  Boon.,  6  {1914),  No.  68,  pp.  7$9-74S).-'ThiB  article  gives  the  text  of  the 
royal  decree  and  of  a  proposed  law  providing  for  government  reservation,  ex- 
ploitation, and  control  of  supposed  potash-bearing  lands  in  northern  Spain, 
800«7»— No.  i 
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The  agrlealtural  utilization  of  potassic  rocks,  F.  Mabbb  (Rev.  Gf^.  Chim., 
n  (1914),  No.  12,  pp.  19S-195). — Various  processes  for  preparing  potash  salts 
from  potassic  rocks  are  described. 

Feldspar  as  a  possible  source  of  American  potash,  A.  S.  Gushman  and 
O.  W.  OoGOESHALL  {AmeT.  Fert.,  41  {1914),  No.  12,  pp.  22-29;  Chem.  Enffin., 
21  {1915),  No.  1,  pp.  4r-ll;  Jour.  Indus,  and  Bngin.  Ohem.,  7  {1915),  No.  2, 
pp.  145-151).— The  subject  is  discussed  on  the  basis  of  d^nite  data  as  to  details 
of  the  process  of  obtaining  potash  from  feldqpar  and  of  cost  of  the  final  product 
A  general  conclusion  is  that  the  plants  necessary  to  supply  the  present  Am^ican 
consumption  of  potash  from  this  source  could  be  construd»d  for  not  more  than 
16,000,000,  and  that  the  potash  could  be  produced  at  a  profit  at  the  1914  syndi- 
cate prices. 

Can  soda  completely  or  partly  replace  potash  in  the  nutrition  of  su^rar 
beetsP  W.  KattGEB  et  al.  (Ztschr.  Ver.  Deut.  Zuokerindut.,  No.  70S,  II  {1914)f 
pp.  694^705;  ahs.  4n  Ohem.  Ztg.,  S8  {1914),  No.  108-109,  Repert.,  p.  471). —The 
results  of  pot  experiments  are  reported  to  show  that  soda  can  neither  com- 
pletely nor  partly  replace  potash  in  the  nutrition  of  beets,  but  acts  indirectly 
in  promoting  the  assimilation  of  the  potash  of  the  soil.  The  soda  is  considered 
to  exert  no  direct  physiological  effect. 

Is  the  doctrine  of  the  lime  factor  an  hypothesis  or  a  proved  theory?  O. 
.  LoEW  {Landw.  Jahrh.,  4$  {1914),  No.  5,  pp.  7SS-752,  fig.  1;  abs.  in  Chem.  Ala., 
8  {1914),  No.  22,  p.  S701). — ^Evidence  is  cited  to  show  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
lime  factor  has  been  established  as  a  proved  theory  by  the  work  of  various 
investigators  with  water,  sand,  and  soil  cultures,  and  that  only  a  part  of  the 
explanations  are  to  be  regarded  as  hypotheses.  Results  which  do  not  bear  out 
the  theory  are  described  as  due  to  changes  in  the  soil  by  liming,  to  inaccurate 
pot  experiments,  or  to  a  lack  of  observation  of  the  law  of  minimum. 

It  is  urged  that  in  soil  analyses  the  determination  of  magnesia  should  not  be 
neglected. 

The  source,  manufacture,  and  use  of  lime,  B.  F.  Bubchabd  and  W.  B. 
BicLEY  (U.  8.  Oeol.  Survey,  Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States  Calendar 
Tear  191$,  pt.  2,  pp.  V'\'1509-159S,  pis,  2,  figs.  4).— This  is  a  detailed  report  of 
investigations  begun  in  1909  in  cooperation  with  the  National  Lime  Manufac- 
turers' Association.  The  paper  is  designed  to  furnish  the  essential  data  needed 
by  the  prospective  lime  manufacturer,  as  well  as  by  the  active  manufacturer 
who  desires  a  combined  summary  of  the  raw  materials  and  of  the  recent  devd- 
opments  in  the  lime  industry.    It  contains  a  short  section  on  agricultural  lima 

Ck)mmon  salt  and  its  use  as  manure  in  the  Konkan  Division,  V.  H.  Gons- 
HALLi  {Dept.  Agr.  Bombay  BiU.  59  {1914),  pp.  19).— The  general  use  of  salt  as 
a  fertilizer  for  mangoes,  coconuts,  rice,  and  other  crops  in  this  region  is  dis- 
cussed, a  common  rotation  with  coconut  and  mango  trees  being  cattle  manure 
the  first  year,  fish  manure  the  second,  and  salt  (10  lbs.  per  tree)  the  third  year. 

Some  modification  of  government  regulations  regarding  the  salt  tax  whereby 
this  material  may  be  obtained  for  such  fertilizing  purposes  is  urged. 

The  use  of  radio-active  substances  as  fertilizers,  W.  H.  Ross  {U.  S,  Dept. 
Agr.  Bui.  149  {1914)  f  PP-  H)* — From  a  review  of  investigations  by  others  the 
author  concludes  that  *'  it  seems  incredible  that  radium  or  any  of  its  products 
can  have  any  economical  application  as  a  fertilizer  in  general  farming;  and 
still  less  credible  that  the  so-called  radio-active  manure  has  any  value,  as  far 
as  its  radio-activify  is  concerned,  since  the  radium  already  present,  on  an 
average,  in  an  acre-foot  6f  soil,  is  about  100  times  greater  than  is  contahied  in 
the  quantity  of  tadio-actlve  manure  commonly  recomm^ided  for  application  to 
an  acra 
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'^Many  experiments  bave  been  made  In  studying  tbe  influence  of  tbe  radio- 
elements,  wben  freed  from  their  ores,  on  tbe  germination  of  seeds  and  the 
growtb  of  plants,  and  from  tbe  results  obtained  it  is  to  be  expected  that  in 
botanical  research,  and  possibly  in  greenhouse  practice,  where  tbe  results 
obtained  may  Justify  the  expense  iuTolTed,  the  radio-elements  may  prove  of 
considerable  value;  but  when  consideration  is  taken  of  the  scarcity  of  these 
elemeits  it  does  not  follow  from  any  experiments  yet  described  that  such  ele- 
ments can  have  any  practical  application  as  a  fertiliser  in  general  farming. 

'*  Evidence  is  given  to  show  that  the  action  of  uranium  on  plants  is  due  to  its 
chemical  properties  rather  than  to  its  property  of  being  radio-active,  and  that 
the  conflicting  results  obtained  with  radio-active  manure  from  different  sources 
is  to  be  explained  largely  by  the  presence  of  uranium,  and  of  such  nonradio- 
active constituents  as  soluble  salts  and  free  acida" 

The  fertiliziiig  value  of  shoddy  (Mark  Lane  Empress,  112  (19U),  No.  4S$9, 
p.  684)' — Brief  reference  is  made  to  experiments  carried  out  at  Wye  Agricul- 
tural College,  England,  which  indicated  that  shoddy  is  a  useful  and  reliable 
source  of  nitrogen  especially  wh^i  used  in  conjunction  with,  or  as  a  substitute 
for,  barnyard  manure  and  supplemented  with  applications  of  phosphate  and 
potash. 

In  experiments  with  potatoes  comparing  combinations  of  barnyard  manure, 
pbosphates,  and  potash  with  seaweed,  fish  guano,  and  shoddy  the  last  named 
combination  gave  decidedly  the  largest  yield. 

Commercial  fertilizers  and  agricultural,  lime,  1913  (Agr.  Com.  OMo,  Off. 
Bpt.  Com.  Ferts.,  1919,  pp.  £5^).— Analyses  and  valuations  of  fertilizers  licensed 
for  sale  in  Ohio  during  the  year  are  reported,  with  general  comments  on  the 
results  and  a  series  of  special  popular  articles  relating  to  fertilizers  as  follows: 
The  Home  Mixing  of  Fertilizers,  Soil  Analysis  not  a  Sufficient  Guide  to  the  Use 
of  Fertilizers,  Comparison  of  Carriers  of  Phosphorus  in  Fertilizers,  Important 
Questions  and  Answers  Relative  to  the  Use  of  Manures  and  Fertilizers,  The 
l^itrogen  of  the  Fertilizer  Sack,  What  is  Lime?  Raw  Phosphate  Rock  as  a 
Fertilizer,  and  Field  Experiments  with  Fertilizers,  by  C.  E.  Thome;  Twelve 
Important  Facts  a  Farmer  Should  Know  When  Purchasing  Fertilizers,  by  H.  G. 
Bell ;  The  Phosphoric  Add  in  Phosphate  Slag,  Use  of  Fertilizers,  and  Analysis 
of  Commercial  Fertilizers,  by  N.  W.  Lord ;  The  Manufacture  and  the  Marketing 
of  Fertilizers,  by  J.  T.  Welch;  Fertilizing  Problems,  by  A.  Vivian;  Bone  Fer- 
tilizers, Potash,  Filler  or  Make- Weight  Materials,  and  Ammonia  or  Nitrogen,  by 
B.  E.  Somermeier;  and  Orchard  Fertilization  Work  by  the  Ohio  Experiment 
Station  in  Southeastern  Ohio,  by  F.  H.  Ballon. 

Beport  of  analyses  of  samples  of  commercial  fertilizers  {Neto  York  State 
Bta.  Bui.  S90  {1914),  pp.  ^i-574).~Analyses  of  samples  of  fertilizers  collected 
during  1914  are  reported. 

Tabulated  analyses  of  commercial  fertilizers,  W.  Fbeab  (Penn.  Dept.  Agr. 
BuL  255  {1914) f  PP-  9$).— This  bulletin  gives  tbe  results  of  fertilizer  inspection, 
including  analysis  and  valuations,  in  Pennsylvania  from  January  1  to  August 
1,  1914. 

AaBIOTITirBAL  BOTANY. 

SIse  inheritance  and  the  pure  line  theory,  W.  E.  CABTLt  {Ztschr.  Induktive 
Ahstam.  u.  Vererhungslehre,  12  (1914),  No.  8-4,  PP.  2i?5-^B57).— The  author  gives 
a  discussion  of  size  inheritance  in  its  Mendelian  aspect  and  also  of  the  pure 
line  theory. 

In  regard  to  the  flrst,  he  summarizes  his  own  observations  and  those  of 
others  as  follows:  "When  animals  or  plants  are  crossed  which  have  racial 
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differences  in  sise  or  other  characters,  in  respect  to  which  each  race  shows  con- 
tinaoos  variation  about  a  different  mean,  the  Fi  progeny  are  of  intermediate 
sise.  They  may  or  may  not  be  more  variable  than  the  races  crossed,  bnt  quite 
conmionly  are  not  The  V»  generation  as  a  whole  conmionly  varies  about  the 
same  intermediate  mean  as  the  Fi  generation,  bnt  its  variability  as  measured 
by  the  standard  deviation  or  the  coeflkient  of  variation  is  usually  greater  than 
that  of  the  Ft  generation." 

In  regard  to  the  pure  line  theory,  the  author  points  out  the  importance  of 
knowing  whether  or  not  this  theory  is  true  and  claims  there  is  a  lack  of  demon- 
strative or  even  probable  evidence  in  its  favor.  He  believes  it  is  desirable  to 
devise  ways  of  putting  this  theory  to  an  experimental  test 

A  bibliography  is  appended. 

BreediniT  experiments  which  show  that  hybridisation  and  mutation  are 
independent  phenomena,  R.  R.  Gates  {Zi$chr,  Induktiive  Abstam.  u.  Verer- 
bungslehre,  11  {1914),  No.  4,  pp.  209-279,  pi.  1,  figB.  25). — ^Presoiting  and  dis- 
cussing a  large  body  of  cytological  and  breeding  data  obtained  in  work  with 
GSnothera,  including  crosses  between  forms  differing  in  so  many  characters  that 
they  are  regarded  as  equivalent  to  interspecific  crosses,  the  author  claims  to 
have  shown  that  the  mutations  which  also  appear  in  these  crosses  are  not  the 
result  of  recombination  or  blending  of  characters  in  the  hybrids,  but  that  they 
have  a  different  cause,  being  independent  of  all  laws  of  hybrid  combination  and 
hybrid  splitting.  Bven  in  forms  that  have  been  crossbred,  some  of  the  muta- 
tions  at  least  owe  their  origin  to  a  cause  which  is  indQ>end«it  of  the  mere 
mingling  of  characters  in  hybrida  Mutation  in  CEnothera  is  deemed  a  unique 
process,  no  amount  of  hybrid  combination  or  splitting,  Mendelian  or  otherwise, 
being  suffidoit  to  account  therefor. 

A  bibliography  is  aiq[)ended. 

(}enetioal  studies  on  CEnothera,  V,  B.  M.  Davis  (ZUchr.  Induktive  Abitam. 
tt.  Vererbungslehre,  12  {1914),  No.  5-4>  PP-  169-205,  figs.  22).— Descriptions  and 
illustrations  are  given  of  the  results  of  reciprocal  crossings  among  species  of 
(Enothera.  The  author  states  that  the  terms  patrodinous  and  matrodinous  are 
here  used  in  a  rdative  sense,  indicating  strong  resemblance  but  not  perfect 
duplication  of  the  characters  concerned,  he  having  observed  no  certain  in- 
stance of  the  transmission  of  a  morphological  character  of  either  species  in  a 
cross  to  the  Fi  hybrids  without  more  or  less  alteration. 

The  character  of  anthocyanin  coloration  exhibited  wide  fluctuations,  fre- 
quently making  it  difficult  to  Judge  whether  an  absolute  character  or  a  blend 
was  under  consideration.  Patrodiny  and  matrocliny  are,  however,  regarded 
as  very  striking  ptenommsL,  demanding  an  explanation  which  is  not  yet 
evident 

The  author  condudes  that  there  seems  to  be  left  to  us  only  the  vague  concep- 
tion of  prepotency,  which  is  really  no  explanation,  although  it  serves  at  least 
to  name  the  phenomenon.  There  is  in  these  hybrids  a  strong  prepotency  of  the 
male  parent  over  the  female,  although  this  does  not  affect  all  of  the  charactera 
An  important  feature  of  this  prepotency  lies  in  the  ftict  that  it  is  not  a  pe- 
culiarity of  certain  individuals  of  the  same  sex,  but  that  it  is  a  prepotency 
of  one  spedes  over  another  with  respect  to  the  characters  concerned. 

Besolts  obtained  by  crossinir  a  wild  pea  from  Palestine  with  commercial 
tjrpes,  A.  W.  Stttton  {Jour,  Linn.  8oo.  [London],  Bot,  42  {1914),  No.  286,  pp. 
4^-^4f  Pl9.  S,  fig.  1). — In  continuation  of  a  previous  note  (B.  S.  R.,  90,  p.  890), 
the  author  gives  some  results  obtained  by  crossing  a  wild  pea  collected  by  him- 
self in  Palestine  with  a  variety  of  PUum  sativum.  Some  of  these  hybrids  have 
heen^carried  through  the  fourth  generation,  and  several  new  types  are  de- 
scrifed* 
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The  Object  of  the  inyestigatlon  was  to  determine  wbetber  this  wild  pea 
might  be  the  original  from  which  were  derived  the  present  garden  and  field 
peaa  In  the  previous  account  some  doubt  was  expressed  regarding  this^  as 
many  of  the  hybrids  proved  to  be  sterile.  In  the  latter  investigations  some  of 
them  were  fertile,  but  the  main  purpose  of  the  investigation  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  attained. 

Six  differmit  species  of  nodule  bacteria,  H.  Oabman  and  Maey  Didlaks 
{Kentucky  8ta.  BuL  184  U9U),  pp.  SU-^SS,  pU,  7):— As  a  result  of  several 
years'  experiments  in  which  plants  were  grown  under  sterile  conditions  in  agar, 
water  cultures,  and  soil  cultures,  the  authors  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
there  are  several  strains  of  nodule  bacteria,  some  of  which  are  rather  closely 
limited  as  to  their  ability  to  infect  different  species.  Their  investigations 
indicate  that  there  are  varietal  or  racial  forms  occurring  on  alfalfa  which  also 
inoculate  other  species  of  Medicago,  a  form  on  clover  which  is  confined  to 
plants  of  the  genus  Trlfolium,  one  occurring  on  vetch  and  garden  peas,  one  on 
the  cowpea,  one  on  the  soy  bean,  and  one  on  the  garden  bean.  Detailed  ac- 
connts  are  given  of  all  of  the  inoculation  experim^its  carried  on. 

The  nitrogen  nutrition  of  mold  fungi,  W.  Brenneb  (CentU.  Bakt  [etc,}, 
2.  Aht,  40  {19W,  No.  22-25,  pp.  555-647,  pi.  1,  fig.  i).— Reporting  results  of  a 
continuation  of  former  studies  (E.  S.  R.,  27,  p.  26),  chiefly  with  AsperffiUus 
niger  as  nutritively  related  to  various  nitrogen  compounds,  the  author  states 
that  concentration  of  nitrogen  in  the  nutritive  medium  and  also  age  of  the  cul- 
ture involved  exercised  a  decided  influence  on  the  growth  of  the  fungus  tested. 
Diminution  of  the  nitrogen  supply  resulted  quickly  in  increased  proteolysis  and 
a  decrease  in  the  nitrogen  content  of  the  fungus  produced  under  such  circum- 
stances. But  little  light  was  thrown  upon  the  question  as  to  the  form  in  which 
the  nitrogen  was  utilized  in  these  experiments. 

An  extensive  bibliograi^y  is  appended. 

Bacterial  symbiosis  in  case  of  BubiacesB,  F.  C.  von  Faseb  {Jahrlf,  Wiaa. 
Bot.  [Pringsheim],  54  (1914),  No.  2,  pp.  24S-264,  figs-  S).—ln.  continuance  of 
earlier  communications  (B.  S.  R.,  27,  p.  225;  28,  pp.  85,  130),  the  author,  dis- 
cussing also  related  contributions  by  Miehe  (E.  S.  R.,  29,  p.  SO)  and  others, 
reports  further  studies  tending  in  some  respects  to  confirm  the  claim  that  he- 
reditary symbiosis  exists  between  certain  plants,  as  Pavetta  spp.,  and  their  in- 
dwelling organisms. 

The  assimilation  of  atmospheric  nitrogen  by  plant  hairs,  F.  K5vbssi  {Rev. 
Q4m.  Bot.,  26  {1914),  Noe.  $01,  pp.  22-47;  SOS,  pp.  106-128,  pi.  1,  figs.  2).— Con- 
tinuing previous  communications  (E.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  826),  and  giving  more  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  claims  made  by  Jamieeon  (E.  S.  R.,  19,  p.  127)  and  by 
Zemplto  and  Roth  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  521),  the  author  describes  experiments  with 
BoUfUa  pseuda4!acta,  R.  hUpida,  Ribea  grossularia,  ^sculus  hippocaatanum, 
Acer  platanoides,  and  A.  paeudoplatanua.  He  stated  that  the  trichomes  of 
plants  cultivated  in  free  air  and  those  of  plants  in  a  nitrogen-free  medium  de- 
veloped in  exactiy  the  same  way,  and  maintains  that  nitrogen  is  not  taken  up 
by  the  trichomes  from  the  air  directiy. 

The  biological  formation  and  function  of  alkaloids,  J.  OADAinm  {Ber.  Deut 
Pharm.  QeaeU.,  24  {1914),  pp.  55-55;  a&«.  in  Jour.  Ohem.  8oc.  [London"],  106 
{1914),  No.  618,  I,  p.  467). — ^Reviewing  critically  the  various  theories  advanced 
regarding  the  formation  and  function  of  allLaloids  in  plants,  the  author  daims 
that  while  the  theory  that  alkaloids  are  formed  from  decomposition  products 
of  proteins  (and  that  they  are  therefore  waste  products)  explains  many  of  the 
flicts  Imown,  it  is  not  in  harmony  with  observations  made  by  the  author  that 
Papaver  orientate  contains  thebaine  only  when  at  the  height  of  vegetative 
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actlTity,  and  isothebaine  only  wben  in  a  resting  state.    It  Is  hsAd  ttiat  in  tbls 
case  the  alkaloid  may  have  some  definite  biological  function. 

Formation  of  carbohydrates  in  plants,  H.  Finoks  (ZUchr,  Untertuch.  Nahr. 
II.  0enu8imtL,  27  {1914),  No.  1-^,  pp.  8-^1;  ahs.  in  Jour.  Ohem.  Soc  {Londonl^ 
106  (1914),  No.  618,  I,  p.  ^<^).— Discussing  the  Tiews  of  several  investigatorsi 
the  author  concludes  that  no  intermediate  products  but  only  the  end  results 
of  carbon  diozid  assimilation  are  really  known  at  presait;  that  in  the  process 
of  assimilation,  reduction  of  carbon  dioxid  is  probably  accompanied  by  the 
formation  of  a  diain  containing  two  carbon  atoms;  and  that  ^lycolaldehyde  is 
probably  the  chief  intermediate  product  rather  than  formalde^de,  sugars  and 
other  vegetable  products  being  formed  therefrom. 

The  sjmthesis  of  sugar  by  radium  emanations,  J.  Stokulsa,  J.  Skdob  and 
y.  ZDOBinoKT  iOompt.  Bend.  Aoad.  8ci.  [Paris],  166  (191$),  No.  8,  pp.  646^ 
648).— This  is  a  continuation  of  work  previously  noted  (B.  8.  R.,  25,  p.  125)  and 
deals  with  the  synthesis  of  sugars  from  carbon  diozid  and  nascent  hydrogen 
in  the  presoice  of  potassium  carbonate.  Formaldehyde  (polymerized)  in 
the  presence  of  potassium  carbonate  results  in  the  formation  of  reducing  sugars. 
A  hexose  and  p^itoses  were  positively  noted.  Ketoses  were  looked  for  but  not 
found.  One  hundred  parts  of  organic  substance  was  found  to  contain  61.05 
parts  of  reducing  substances.  From  the  standpoint  of  physiology  the  radium 
rays  resembled  very  much  the  ultraviolet  rays. 

Influence  of  current  electricity  on  absorption  of  nutritive  substances  by 
plants,  D.  Chouohak  (Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  8ci.  [Paris],  158  (1914),  No.  25, 
pp.  1907-1910). — ^The  author  has  followed  up  work  previously  done  (B.  S.  R.,  29, 
p.  782)  by  a  study  of  the  possible  influence  of  weak  electrical  currents  passed 
through  living,  as  compared  with  those  in  dead,  plantiets  of  wheat  in  nutritive 
solutions  of  known  composition. 

The  results,  which  are  detailed,  are  held  to  indicate  that  while  as  already 
shown  (B.  S.  R.,  27,  p.  826),  the  rapidity  of  utilisation  of  solutes  is  closely 
related  to  their  concentration,  another  factor,  tiie  electrical  conditions  in  the 
roots,  may  be  largely  influential  in  absorption  of  nutritive  ions.  Gontnd  of 
this  latter  factor  may  create  new  possibilities  as  regards  the  productiveness  of 
cultivated  plants. 

Physiological  studies  on  lactescence  and  caoutchouc,  F.  Tobleb  {Jahrh. 
Wiss.  Bat.  [Pringsheim],  54  {1914),  No.  2,  pp.  265^07,  flgs.  «).— Results  of 
these  studies  as  given  in  some  detail  are  claimed  to  show  close  relations  between 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  sap  flow  in  case  of  Manihot,  Mascaroihasia,  etc., 
and  the  conditions  and  stages  of  growth,  as  humidity,  illumination,  nutritive 
materials  at  hand,  ages  of  shoots,  leaves,  etc.  Olaims  of  protective  influence 
by  these  secretions  of  the  plant  against  snails  were  not  supported. 

The  controlling  influence  of  carbon  dioxid  in  the  maturation,  dormancy, 
and  germination  of  seeds,  H,  F.  Kidd  (Proc.  Roy.  8oc.  [London],  8er.  B,  87 
(1914),  No.  B  599,  pp.  609-625). — ^Reporting  on  a  continuation  of  previous 
investigations  (B.  S.  R.,  81,  p.  521),  the  author  states  that  the  inhibitory  value 
of  given  partial  pressures  of  carbon  dioxid  increases  with  a  lowering  of  the 
temperature  and  oxygen  supply,  but  decreases  as  these  are  heightened,  and  he 
points  out  the  possible  1>earing  of  these  relations  upon  the  dormancy  of  moist 
seeds  in  natural  conditions. 

Arrested  development  of  maturing  seeds  still  on  the  plant  is  claimed  not  to 
be  due  to  lack  of  moisture  or  any  physiological  insufficiency.  Such  seeds  con- 
tain more  carbon  dioxid  than  do  seeds  at  the  time  of  normal  germination.  The 
testa  retards  germination  in  seeds  tested  before  normal  drying,  as  well  as  after 
drying  and  storing.  Ck>rrelation  is  noted  between  the  viviparous  habit  and  the 
absence  of  seed  coata 
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Carbon  dioxld  is  claimed  to  show  stimnlatiye  effects  at  low  partial  pressures, 
these  rising  to  a  maximum  with  increasing  pressures  and  then  declining  to 
inhibition  with  higher  pressures  of  carbon  dioxld,  at  least  in  case  of  Brassica 
alha  and  Hor4eum  vulgare  germinated  in  the  dark.  Rapidly  deteriorating  seeds 
(as  in  case  of  Hevea  bmsUiensis)  in  the  confined  carbon  dioxld  of  their  own 
natural  respiration  showed  a  marked  prolongation  of  vitality,  this  being  far 
in  excess  of  that  shown  by  such  seeds  as  ordinarily  packed  for  shipment 

It  is  claimed  that  in  general  the  arrested  development  of  moist  maturing  or 
resting  seeds  is  primarily  a  phase  of  carbon  dioxld  narcosis  due  to  a  partial 
pressure  of  that  gas  in  the  tissues  of  the  embryo,  and  that  the  final  germination 
is  related  to  a  lowering  of  the  inhibitory  partial  pressure. 

Observations  on  the  development  and  germination  of  the  seed  in  certain 
FolygonaceaB,  B.  F.  Woodcock  (Amer.  Jour,  Bot,  1  (1914),  ^o,  9,  pp.  -f5^476, 
pU,  4)« — ^The  author  describes  the  morphology  of  the  seed  of  a  number  of 
flpedes  of  plants  belonging  to  the  family  Polygonacese,  after  which  he  gives  an 
account  of  investigations  on  their  germination. 

It  was  found  that  the  germination  of  Rumew  crUpua,  Fagopyrum  eaculentum, 
PolygoneUa  articulata,  and  Polygonum  scandens  shows  that  the  aleurone  layer 
has  presumably  a  digestive  function,  secreting  a  ferment  which  converts  the 
insoluble  starch  of  the  endosperm  into  a  form  available  for  the  germinating 
embryo.  The  cells  of  the  layer  become  much  enlarged,  and  in  Rumex,  Poly- 
goneUa, and  Polygonum  this  Increase  in  size  of  the  aleurone  layer  causes  the 
micropylar  portion  to  appear  outside  the  seed  coats.  In  Rumex  and  Fagopyrum, 
the  absorbed  carbohydrate  is  temporarily  reconverted  into  starch  in  the  tissues 
of  the  germinating  embryo,  the  cotyledons  being  the  principal  storage  organs. 

The  significance  of  radio-activity  in  physiology,  J.  Stoklasa  (CentU.  Bakt, 
letch  2.  Aht,  40  (1914),  No,  11-lS,  pp.  266-280)  ^ThiB  is  mainly  a  synthetic 
review  of  the  results  of  studies  continued  by  the  author  and  several  collaborators 
during  the  past  seven  years,  some  of  which  have  already  been  noted  (E.  S.  R., 
28,  p.  781 ;  29,  p.  130 ;  90,  p.  524) .  The  leading  motive  of  these  studies  is  to  dis- 
cover in  what  ways  radio-activity  is  related  to  metabolic  processes  in  plants 
with  or  without  chlorophyll,  that  is,  bacteria,  yeasts,  and  higher  plants  (includ- 
ing germination,,  growth,  and  respiration  of  these  last).  The  conclusions 
reached  are  presented  in  considerable  detail. 

Photosynthesis  in  submerged  land  plants,  H.  V.  Heimbuboeb  (Proc,  Ind, 
Acad,  Bci,,  1912,  pp,  95-98), — ^According  to  the  author  a  number  of  land  plants 
are  able  to  carry  on  photossmthesis  when  submerged  in  water,  MelUoius  alha 
and  Nepeta  cataria  showing  considerable  evolution  of  gas  when  so  submerged.  A 
number  of  other  species  are  noted  as  able  to  carry  on  this  process  under  abnor- 
mal conditions,  but  with  less  evolution  of  gas  than  in  the  species  above 
motioned. 

FIELD  CEOPS. 

A  biological  and  statistical  analysis  of  the  v^etatlon  of  a  typical  wild 
hay  meadow,  A.  B.  Stout  (Trans.  Wis,  Acad.  8oi.,  Arts,  and  Letters,  17  (191S), 
pt.  1,  pp.  405-470,  pis.  6). — ^In  this  article  the  author  reviews  investigations  of 
other  workers  along  this  line,  and  gives  the  results  of  his  study  of  the  marsh 
formations  of  the  region  abput  the  dty  of  Madison,  Wia,  by  analysis  of  the 
flora  by  statistical  methods  with  the  aim  of  obtaining  the  numerical  rdations 
<uid  the  relative  Importance  of  the  various  species  as  they  are  grouped  in  such 
association. 

The  i^ants  other  than  Eleocharis  species  in  every  other  foot  of  a  4-in.  strip 
2,800  ft  in  l^igth,  were  counted,  and  a  list  of  species  growing  on  this  strip  is 
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glyen.  The  total  population  of  the  transect  of  this  marah  ia  given  as  623T7, 
Carew  species  constitating  63  per  cent,  grasses  24  per  cent,  Oarew  stricia  40  per 
cent,  and  Calamagrostis  oanadenHs  18  per  cent  The  growth  habits  of  the  plant 
association  are  described  and  discussed.  Some  space  is  devoted  to  the  dls- 
cassion  of  geographical  distribution  of  the  species  and  of  the  distribution  of 
marsh  meadows  in  North  America. 

The  range  of  the  depth  of  the  water  table  of  the  area  under  observation  was 
from  a  few  inches  to  8  ft  or  more.  The  results  of  a  series  of  pot  experimento 
to  test  the  influence  of  the  ground  water  lev^  and  to  determine  whether  there 
is  a  correlation  between  the  depth  of  the  water  table  and  the  root  and  shoot 
development  are  given.  Alsiice  clover,  redtop,  timothy,  and  bluejoint  plants 
were  grown  in  peat  soils  in  which  the  water  tables  were  maintained  (1)  at 
the  surface  of  the  soU,  (2)  4  in.,  (3)  8  in.,  (4)  12  in.,  (5)  24  In.,  and  (6)  30 
In.  below  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Each  species  was  grown  in  each  cylinder. 
The  result  "  shows  that  under  the  conditions  given  the  roots  of  all  the  species 
tested  can  extend  below  the  water  level  and  make  a  vigorous  growth  in  the 
water  saturated  soil.  The  best  general  plant  development  was  in  cylind^s  3 
and  4  where  the  roots  had  a  zone  of  soil  8  and  12  in.  thick  above  the  water 
table.  In  these,  root  development  was  more  extensive  than  was  the  case  in 
cylinders  5  and  6  where  there  was  much  deeper  water  tables.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  marked  uniformity  in  the  root  development  in  cylinders  2,  3,  4,  5,  and 
6,  irrespective  of  the  wide  differoices  in  the  water  level. 

"  In  'cylinder  1  all  the  plants  made  a  denae  mat-like  growth  of  roots  in 
the  surface  2  in.  of  soil  below  which  there  was  relatively  little  root  growth. 
While  redtop  and  bluejoint  sent  roots  down  into  the  water  to  a  depth  of  17 
and  20  in.  these  roots  did  not  branch  much.  In  the  other  cylinders  there  was  no 
marked  zonal  distribution  of  the  roots  although  there  were  relatively  more 
roots  in  the  upper  layers.  .  .  . 

"The  greatest  differences  between  the  four  q)ecies  in  any  one  cylinder  was 
se^  in  No.  1.  The  bluejoint  and  redtop  showed  a  marked  ability  to  develop 
with  the  water  lev^  at  the  surface  but  this  was  unfavorable  for  their  best 
development 

*'In  cylinder  6  none  of  the  roots  extended  to  the  water  level,  which  was 
2}  ft  below  the  surface,  and  the  growth  that  each  species  here  made  was  sur- 
passed in  at  least  one  other  cylinder.  This  indicates  that  the  water  level  suit- 
able for  the  maximum  development  has  been  passed  and  that  no  better  growth 
can  be  expected  with  a  still  lower  water  table.*' 

The  conclusions  were  as  follows: 

"There  is  sharp  correlation  between  root  and  shoot  developm^t  Th^re 
is  poor  development  when  the  water  level  is  constantly  at  the  surface. 
There  is  a  marked  development  of  roots  in  water-soaked  soil  when  the  water 
level  stands  at  4,  8,  and  12  in.  A  high  water  table  (not  above  4  in.)  is  not 
prohibitive  to  the  growth  of  these  plants,  but  rather  is  favorable  for  the  best 
growth." 

A  bibliography  of  25  titles  is  appended. 

A  study  of  the  development  of  the  most  important  meadow  grasses  in  the 
first  vegetative  year,  B.  Sinz  (Jour,  Landw.,  62  (1914),  No,  S,  pp.  Isy-MS, 
pis.  4). — ^This  describes  and  gives  some  results  of  work  carried  on  at  G^ttingen 
in  pot  cultures  with  11  common  grasses.  Tabulated  data  on  the  plants  thus 
grown  show  the  green  and  air-dried  weights,  percentage  of  dry  substance  and 
of  nitrogen  in  both  the  tops  and  the  roots,  and  the  ratio  of  tops  to  roots  during 
the  first  season's  growth.  In  some  cases  the  amounts  of  nitrate  of  soda 
applied  as  a  fertilizer  were  varied. 
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It  is  noted  tbat  by  f^r  the  strongest  growth  ot  2-m(mthsold  plants  was  made 
by  LoUum  perenne,  L.  itaUoumt  and  Festuoa  pratensis.  Two-month-old  plants 
ranged  in  individnal  weight  from  0.024  gm.  (Otfno8uru8  cristatua)  to  0.887 
{L.  Ualicum)  for  tops,  and  from  0.0035  gm.  {Poa  pratet^aia)  to  0.282  gm. 
(JD.  itaZicum)  for  roots.  The  length  of  roots  of  the  yarious  plants  ranged 
from  0^  cm.  with  P.  pratenais  to  81  cm.  with  L.  permne.  The  largest  root 
quantity  was  shown  by  L,  perenne,  L.  itaUcum,  F,  pratentis,  Avena  elatior,  and 
Dikstylia  fflomerata. 

Three  cuttings  were  made  during  this  first  season.  It  is  noted  that  in  general 
with  the  strong-rooted  varieties  the  root  growth  increased  with  the  number  of 
cuttings,  but  with  the  weak-rooted  varieties,  as  the  Poas,  the  root  mass  was 
reduced  when  the  cuttings  increased. 

The  range  of  ratios  of  tops  to  roots  computed  from  yields  of  three  cuttings 
(July  26,  September  14,  and  November  7)  from  a  series  that  had  been  planted 
on  June  18,  is  shown  to  be  from  1.25 : 1  with  F,  ovina  to  4.75 : 1  with  Phleum 
pratense.  In  another  series  planted  June  26  similar  ratios  ran  from  1.87  with 
D.  glamerata  to  5.28  with  P.  pratense.  The  observed  characteristics  and  phe- 
nomaia,  including  the  relations  of  root  growth  to  top  growth  as  influenced  by 
the  number  of  cuttings,  the  nitrogen  content  as  Influenced  by  the  various  nitro- 
gen applications,  and  the  character  of  the  root  systems  of  the  different  varieties 
Including  color  and  physiological  relations,  are  discussed. 

The  grasses  are  finally  arranged  in  the  following  four  groups  according  to 
their  productive  ability:  ''(a)  L.  perenne,  L.  itaUcum,  F.  pratensU,  A.  elatiar; 
(b)  2>.  glamerata,  P.  pratense,  Alopecurus;  (c)  Poa  trMalis,  Agrostis  stoUmi- 
fera,  Qynosurus;  (d)  F.  ovina,  P.  pratensis.*'  Results  of  germination  tests  of 
seeds  of  these  varieties  of  grasses  are  also  given  and  discussed  to  considerable 
length. 

Accnmulated  fertility  in  grass  land  in  consequence  of  phosphatic  manur- 
ing,  W.  SoMKBVHxs  (Jour.  Bd,  Agr,  ILondon],  21  U9U),  No,  6,  pp.  481-492, 
pi.  1). — ^In  order  to  study  the  effect  of  applicaticms  of  phosphatic  manures 
(notably  basic  slag)  that  have  been  made  to  grass  land  during  the  past  20  to 
80  years,  pots  were  filled  with  soil  from  the  treated  and  untreated  land  in 
several  colters  in  England  and  oats,  as  a  first  crop,  was  grown.  This  article 
describes  this  experiment  and  gives  the  results. 

Data  show  the  treated  soil  from  four  centers  to  have  given  an  increase  in  total 
yield  of  153, 124,  81,  and  15  per  cent,  respectively,  over  the  untreated  soils.  The 
amount  of  such  improvement,  it  is  noted,  will  depoid  on  the  amount  of  phos- 
phate used,  the  time  during  which  it  has  acted,  and  the  inherent  suitability  of 
the  land  to  respond  to  phosphates.  **  While  it  would  appear  that  the  accumu- 
lated fertility  is  partly  due  to  phosphatic  residues,  it  is  certainly  due  in  most 
part  to  the  secondary  effects  of  the  phosphates,  of  which  the  accumulation  of 
humus,  including  the  fixation  of  atmospheric  nitrogen,  is  probably  the  most 
important" 

Study  of  chemical  composition  of  grasses  and  clovers  at  different  ripening 
stages,  K.  Robdam  (K.  Danske  ViOensk.  Selsk.  8kr.,  Naturvidensk.  og  Math. 
Afd.,  7.  ser.,  10  (191$),  No.  -f,  pp.  S6S^6;  abs.  in  ZentU.  Agr.  Ohem.,  4S  (1914), 
No.  8f  pp.  6S0^S4).—A  report  is  «^ven  of  a  study  of  the  composition  of  LoUum 
itaUcum,  Avena  elatiar,  Bromus  arvensis,  DactyHs  glomerata,  Fesiuca  pratensis, 
Trifolium  rubrum,  Lotus  oomiculata,  and  AnthylUs  vulneraria,  as  hay  har- 
vested in  early  June  and  as  threshed  straw  harvested  in  July  and  August  It 
is  noted  that  in  general  both  grasses  and  clovers  gave  a  his^er  percentage  of 
dry  matter  in  the  air-dried  substance  of  their  straw  than  of  their  hay.  Dao- 
tyUs  glomerata  was  the  only  excepti<HL 
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The  doyen  were  found  to  contain  Urge  quantities  of  lime  and  magnesia, 
the  grasses  of  silica  and  potash,  while  both  classes  of  plants  were  fairly  uni- 
form in  phosphoric  add.  Both  grasses  and  dorers  showed  a  lower  content  of 
SiOs,  GaO,  MgO,  KsO,  and  PiOk  in  the  straw  than  in  the  hay.  The  ratio  of 
MgO :  CaO  is  given  as  1 :  82  for  the  grasses  and  as  1 : 7.1  for  the  dovers.  Tabu- 
lated analyses  showing  the  contoit  of  ash,  crude  fat,  protein,  amid  substances, 
invert  sugar,  free  pentosan,  cutin-free  pectocellulose,  and  cutin,  are  givoi. 

Oreen  manurinsr  and  cover  crops,  W.  P.  Bbooks  {Ma9sachusetU  Bta.  Oiro, 
S7  (1914),  pp.  6). — This  circular  attempts  to  indicate  briefly  the  possible  benefits 
from  the  use  of  green  manure  and  cover  crops,  and  the  prindpal  reasons  there- 
for, and  to  consider  the  special  characteristics,  value,  and  adaptation  of  each 
of  the  following  crops:  Winter  rye,  buckwheat,  white  mustard,  rape,  vetdies, 
field  peas,  crimson  clover,  red  dover,  sweet  clover,  soy  beans,  and  cowpeaa 

The  conditions  under  wliich  green  manuring  would  be  advisable  are  briefly 
discussed. 

The  work  of  the  San  Antonio  experiment  farm  in  1913,  S.  H.  HAsnNoa 
(17.  8,  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur,  Plant  Indus,,  Work  San  Antonio  Bxpt,  Farm,  1919^ 
pp.  i-^,  11-15,  figs.  S). — ^This  reports  continued  work  in  rotation  and  tillage 
experiments  conducted  at  the  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  experiment  farm  previously 
noted  (E.  a  R.,  29,  p.  31). 

It  is  noted  that  on  account  of  the  favorable  results  obtained  with  Dwarf  milo 
maize,  it  has  been  introduced  into  several  rotations  instead  of  com.  Four 
years'  experience  has  shown  the  undesirabillty  of  growing  cowpeas  as  a  summer 
crop  after  oats  or  com,  on  account  of  smnmer  drought  Fidd  peas  (Canada) 
are  shown  to  have  been  a  highly  satisfactory  winter  cover  crop  and  green  ma- 
nure. It  is  mentioned  that  Sudan  grass  has  be^  introduced  into  a  3-year 
rotation.  The  yields  of  crops  in  rotation  are  noted  as  being  generally  high  for 
1913  and  uniformly  higher  than  when  the  same  kind  of  crops  have  been  grown 
continuously  on  the  same  land.  Results  from  subsoiling  are  noted  as  having 
been  indifferent  or  negative  and  fallowing  gave  results  similar  to  previous 
years. 

In  the  experiments  on  the  spadng  of  cotton  plants,  it  is  observed  that ''  closer 
spacing  of  the  plants  in  the  row  has  been  adopted  in  the  fidd  plantings  at  the 
station,  with  results  which  seem  to  Justify  the  more  extensive  use  of  this 
method  in  the  section.  The  distance  apart  which  the  plants  have  heretofore 
been  spaced  was  24  in.,  but  this  distance  has  been  reduced  to  12  in.  or  less." 

In  experiments  on  the  spadng  of  milo  maize,  it  was  found  that  spacing  had 
compartively  little  effect  on  the  yields,  but  the  highest  yidds  were  obtained 
from  relatively  dose  spacing.  The  most  important  effect  of  spacing  was  the 
decreased  number  of  heads  and  of  tillers  per  plant  when  the  plants  were  rda- 
tivdy  close  together  within  the  row.  "The  benefit  derived  from  having  few 
tillers  lies  in  the  fact  that  few  tillers  favor  early  and  uniform  maturity.  On 
June  28,  when  90  per  cent  of  the  heads  on  the  dose-spaced  plants  (those  1^ 
unthinned  and  those  thinned  to  2  in.)  were  ripe,  less  than  70  per  cent  of  the 
heads  on  the  wider  spaced  plants  had  reached  maturity.  Early  and  uniform 
maturity  lessens  the  danger  of  damage  by  the  sorghum  midge,  and  the  results 
obtained  in  1913  strongly  indicate  that  closer  spacing  than  has  usually  been 
practiced  will  result  in  earlier  and  more  uniform  maturity." 

Results  of  variety  tests  with  cotton,  grain  sorghums,  and  com,  are  also  given. 

The  work  of  the  Umatilla  reclamation  project  experiment  farm  in  1913> 
R.  W.  Allen  (17.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur,  Plant  Indus.,  Work  Umatilla  Ewpt.  Farm, 
1919,  pp.  1-5,  9, 10-12,  IS,  U,  figs.  t). — ^Tliis  publication  gives  an  account  of  the 
work  carried  on  Jointly  by  the  Oregon  Station  and  this  Dcfpartmoit  at  the 
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Umatilla  experiment  form  located  about  two  miles  north  of  Hermiston,  Oreg., 
and  along  the  same  general  lines  as  that  of  1912  (EL  S.  R.,  29,  p.  640).  Climatic, 
agricultural,  and  market  conditions  of  the  project  are  discussed,  as  well  as 
soil-fertility  erperim^its,  green  manure  crops,  Irrigation  methods,  and  extension 
worlc 

Variety  tests  of  potatoes  gave  yi^ds  up  to  142.4  bu.  per  acre  (by  American 
Wonder).  A  variety  test  of  peanuts  gave  yields  up  to  28.4  bu.  per  acre  (by 
African).  It  is  noted  that  conditions  are  not  ftivorable  for  growing  peanuts 
for  commercial  purposes.  Of  sev^i  varieties  of  com  tested  for  grain  and  silo 
purposes  Pride  of  the  North  apparently  gave  the  most  satisfaction,  with  a 
yield  of  6,073  lbs.  per  acre  of  cured  grain  and  stover  combined. 

Cereal  experiments  at  Dickinson,  N.  Dak.,  J.  A.  Olabk  ( U.  8,  Dept.  Agr. 
BiU.  SS  {19U)y  pp.  44f  pL  1,  ftgs,  7).—- This  bulletin  reports  upon  the  testing  and 
improvement  of  cereal  varieties  that  have  been  carried  on  since  1907  by  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  in  cooperation  with  the  North  Dakota  Station 
(B.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  726).  The  soil  and  climatic  conditions  at  the  station  are 
discussed. 

The  methods  employed  in  the  field  experiments  are  described.  Two  methods 
of  determining  the  comparative  or  computed  yields  of  the  varieties  by  the  use 
of  check  plats  were  used  at  various  times.  The  equations  employed  are  giv^i 
as  »=a+(6 — y)  and  «=aH-yX&  or  a&-«-y,  wherein  a  is  the  actual  yield  of  the 
variety,  h  the  average  yield  Qf  all  check  plats,  x  the  computed  yield  of  the 
variety,  and  y  the  assumed  yield  of  the  check.  The  latter  is  noted  as  proving 
the  more  satisfactory  of  the  two. 

Actual  and  computed  yields  of  variety  tests  of  over  60  varieties  of  spring 
wheat  are  given  in  tabular  form.  The  results  show  that  for  the  different  groups 
"the  durum,  fife,  bearded  fife,  and  bluestem  varieties  rank  in  yield  in  the 
order  named.  The  average  actual  yield  for  6  years  (1907-1911  and  1913)  of 
the  2  leading  durum  varieties  (Kubanka  and  Amautka)  is  11.6  per  cent  greater 
than  the  average  yield  of  the  2  leading  fife  varieties  (Ghirka  Spring  and 
Rysting)  and  29.4  per  cent  greater  than  the  average  yield  of  the  2  leading  blue- 
stem  varieties  (Crossbred  and  Haynes).  There  is  little  difference  in  the  yield 
of  the  fife  and  bearded  fife  varieties." 

A  few  varieties  of  outstanding  merit  of  each  group  are  described  and  their 
performance  discussed. 

From  a  study  of  the  milling  and  baking  qualities  of  the  crops  of  1911  and  1913, 
the  author  concludes  that  "  the  bluestem  group  averaged  the  greatest  percentage 
of  flour,  with  the  durums  a  close  second.  The  bearded  fife  and  fife  varieties 
averaged  practically  the  same,  the  yield  being  considerably  less  than  that  of  the 
bluestema  The  durum  variety  Kubanka  No.  8  gave  the  highest  average  per- 
centage of  flour  for  any  one  variety,  73.9  per  cent  Bakings,  which  were  made 
in  duplicate  from  these  flours,  showed  the  volume  of  the  loaf  of  the  bluestem 
varieties  to  be  the  largest,  that  of  the  fife  varieties  next  largest,  with  the 
bearded  fife  and  durums  fallowing  in  the  order  named.  The  fife  variety  White 
Fife  (C.  I.  No.  8819)  gave  the  greatest  average  volume  (2,370  cc.)  to  the  loaf." 

In  testing  oats,  four  groups  were  recognized,  medium  early,  medium  late, 
early,  and  late,  and  these  ranked  in  point  of  yield  in  the  order  named.  "  The 
average  actual  yield  for  the  seven  years  from  1907  to  1913  for  the  2  leading 
medium-early  varieties  is  12.6  per  cent  greater  tlian  the  average  actual  yield 
of  the  2  leading  early  varietiea  For  the  five  years  1908, 1909,  and  1911  to  1913, 
the  average  actual  yield  of  the  leading  medium-early  variety  is  13  per  cent 
greater  than  that  of  the  medium-late  variety,  17  per  cent  greater  than  that 
of  the  leading  early  variety,  and  86JS  per  cent  greater  tlian  that  of  the  late  one. 
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The  same  relative  relation  exists  between  the  leading;  varieties  of  the  different 
groups  for  the  foor  years  1909,  1911-1913,  when  both  the  actual  and  comimted 
yields  can  be  compared." 

The  leading  varieties  in  each  group  of  oats  are  described. 

In  the  experiments  with  barley,  three  groups  were  recognized,  2-rowed  hulled, 
6-rowed  hulled,  and  6-rowed  naked.  A  summary  of  the  test  shows  that  '*  the 
2-rowed  barleys  have  outyielded  the  6-rowed  in  all  the  years  they  have  been 
tested.  In  a  5-year  period  (1908-1911  and  1918)  the  2  leading  2-rowed  varieties 
have  an  actual  average  yield  34  per  cent  greater  than  that  of  the  2  leading 
6-rowed  hulled  varieties  and  75  per  cent  greater  than  that  of  the  6-rowed 
naked  vareity.  In  the  4  years  1909-1911  and  1918,  the  average  actual  yield  of 
the  leading  2-rowed  variety  is  82  per  cent  greater  than  that  of  the  leading 
6-rowed  hulled  variety,  and  76  per  cent  greater  than  that  of  the  6-rowed  naked 
variety.  The  average  computed  yield  of  the  leading  2-rowed  variety  for  the 
same  period  is  25  per  cent  greater  than  that  of  the  leading  6-rowed  hulled 
variety  and  58  per  cent  greater  than  that  of  the  naked  variety.'* 

Of  all  the  varieties  tested,  the  2-rowed  varieties  Hannchen  and  Svanhals 
have  proved  best  adapted  to  the  conditions  at  Dickinson.  The  leading  variety 
under  each  of  the  three  groups  is  described.  Brief  notes  on  the  tests  of 
other  cereals,  emmer,  rye,  flax,  proso,  and  some  grain  sorghums,  are  also  given. 

A  brief  account  of  nursery  trials  and  pure-line  selections  showing  the  pos- 
sibilities of  improvement  of  cereals  for  the  Dickinson  territory  is  given. 

In  summarizing  the  experiments  the  author  points  out  that  spring  varieties 
of  all  cereals,  except  rye,  are  better  adapted  to  this  region  than  wint^  varieties; 
that  Kubanka  is  the  leading  variety  of  durum  and  Ghirka  of  fife  wheats;  and 
that  the  Early  Mountain  variety  of  oats  has  given  the  highest  actual  yidd 
for  the  7  years,  54.1  bu.  per  acre,  but  on  4-year  and  5-year  averages,  the  Golden 
Rain  has  given  the  highest  average  yield. 

Growth  of  maize  seedlincrs  in  relation  to  temperaturey  P.  A.  Lehbnbaueb 
(Abs,  in  Physiol.  Researches,  1  (1914),  No.  5,  pp.  iS47-JB88,  figs.  S).—**In  the 
experiments  here  discussed  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  keep  all  the  conditions 
for  growth  considerably  more  uniform  than  has  usually  been  the  case  with 
earlier  investigations  of  this  sort  Maize  seedlings  were  used,  grown  practi- 
cally in  darkness  and  with  approximately  constant  temperature.  The  relative 
humidity  of  the  air  was  always  very  close  to  95  per  cent  Due  attention  was 
also  given  to  the  time  factor  in  its  relation  to  the  rates  of  growth  at  the  differ- 
ent temperatures.  Measurements  of  the  growth-  increments  of  the  shoots  were 
hourly  in  most  cases,  and  observation  was  continued  for  periods  ranging  in 
length  from  12  to  39  hours.  The  main  results  and  conclusions  brought  out  by 
a  study  of  the  detailed  data  presented  in  the  tables,  are  summarized  below. 

"  The  somewhat  widely  accepted  idea  that  the  curve  of  growth  in  relation  to 
temperature  shows  two  optima  is  not  at  all  substantiated  .  .  .  The  optimum 
temperature  for  growth  of  shoots  of  maize  seedlings  in  water  culture,  for  a 
12-hour  period,  is  shown  to  be  32**  O.  [89.6*  P.]. 

"  The  optimum  temperature  for  growth,  under  these  conditions,  is  found  to 
change  as  the  length  of  the  period  of  exposure  is  altered. 

"At  high  temperatures  (31*'  and  above),  for  shoots  of  maize  seedlings  under 
these  experimental  conditions  the  initial  growth-rate  is  not  maintained,  there 
being  a  marked  falling  off  in  this  rate  during  prolonged  periods  of  exposure. 
This  decrease  in  the  growth  rate  with  prolonged  periods  at  high  temperatures 
makes  it  necessary  to  consider  the  length  of  the  periods  for  which  average 
growth  rates  are  obtain^,  in  defining  the  optimum  for  growth  of  these  shoots. 
Indeed,  it  appears  that  the  term  optimum  temperature  for  growth,  in  this  case 
at  least,  is  quite  without  meaning  unless  the  length  of  the  period  of  exposure 
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l8  d^nitely  stated.  The  foil  In  growth  rate  here  brought  out  is  similar  to  the 
decrease  in  rate  of  cwtain  other  physiological  processes  nnder  the  influence  of 
high  temperatures  daring  prolonged  periods. 

"At  temperatures  near  the  minimum  (12-14*)  for  the  growth  of  shoots  of 
maize  seedlings  nnder  the  conditions  here  employed,  no  decrease  in  the  growth 
rate  is  shown,  eyen  with  rather  prolonged  periods  of  exposure. 

"  The  growth  rate  at  medium  temperatures  accords  with  the  van't  Holf  law, 
showing  a  doubling  of  the  rate  for  each  rise  of  9  or  lO""  O." 

FertUisers  for  potatoes,  W.  P.  Bbooks  (Masaaohusetts  8ta.  Circ.  42  (1914), 
pp.  4).— A  revision  of  Circular  20,  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  731). 

On  the  **  dead  grains ''  of  rice,  O.  Silvestbi  {Aim,  Ohim,  Appl.  [Bome], 
I  (1914) f  No.  5-6t  pp.  212,  21S).--Tbia  article  discusses  the  aiq;)earance  and 
znethods  of  separating  the  so^ralled  "  dead  "  or  immature  grains  found  in  rice, 
which  it  is  stated  often  reach  25  per  cent  of  the  harvest  An  analysis  of  this 
Inferior  rice  is  given  as  moisture  15.01,  ash  1.74,  protein  7.18,  starch  66.4,  and 
fat,  cellulose,  and  undetermined  matter  9.67  per  cent 

Perennial  rye  grass  seed,  A.  H.  Gockatne  (Jour.  Agr.  [New  Zeal.},  8 
U914),  No.  6,  pp.  619^89,  figs.  70).— This  is  a  profusely  illustrated  article 
giving  results  of  a  study  of  the  perennial  rye-grass  seed  industry  of  New  Zea- 
land, including  data  as  to  bushel  weight  purity,  presence  of  ergot  germination, 
and  adnlterati<HL   An  illustrated  list  of  68  adulterating  seeds  is  given. 

It  is  noted  that  **  the  average  yield  is  about  500  lbs.  per  acre  of  undressed 
seed,  but  in  seasons  when  bad  weather  is  experienced  the  average  may  not 
exceed  400  lbs.,  while  in  exceptionally  favorable  years  the  yield  may  be  as  high 
as  660  lbs.  In  individual  cases  over  1,200  lbs.  per  acre  may  be  harvested,  but 
these  are  really  exertional,  and  are  mainly  restricted  to  crops  from  young 
pasture.** 

The  grain  sorghums,  O.  O.  Ghubohill  and  A.  H.  Wsxoht  iOklafioma  8ta. 
Bui.  102  (1914),  pp.  70,  fig$.  SI). — ^This  bulletin  discusses  grain  sorghums  with 
special  reference  to  Oklahoma  conditions  and  treats  of  their  history,  distribu- 
tion, classification,  seed  and  seed  selection,  standard  of  perfection,  soils  and 
soil  management  methods  of  cultivation,  harvest  rotation,  storing,  handling, 
and  uses.  Including  composition  of  the  grain,  insect  enemies,  and  diseases. 

In  discussing  mcHsture  requirem^ts  the  results  of  pot  experiments  are  given 
that  show  the  influence  df  5, 10, 15,  20,  25,  dO,  and  40  per  c^t  water  ccmt^t  of 
soil  on  Kaflr  com,  milo  maize,  com,  broom  com^  and  oats.  Practically  no 
growth  with  broom  com  or  oats  occurred  in  the  pots  containing  5  or  10  per 
cent  of  moisture. 

"  In  all  series  the  amount  of  water  required  to  produce  a  pound  of  dry  matter 
decreased  as  the  water  content  approached  25  per  cent  This  is  approxi- 
mately 56  per  cent  of  the  total  water-holding  capacity  of  the  soiL  The  amount 
of  water  required  to  produce  a  pound  of  dry  matter  increased  above  this  per 
cent  This  indicates  that  plants  make  the  most  economical  use  of  wata:  in  this 
sofl  when  the  moisture  content  is  about  20  per  cent  .  .  . 

**  From  15  to  80  per  cent  moisture  the  growth  increased  nearly  in  proportion 
to  the  Increase  in  moisture  preset  The  plants  grown  in  soil  containing  40 
per  cent  moisture  did  not  show  any  decided  Increase  in  dry  matter  over  those 
grown  In  80  per  cent  .  .  . 

"  The  sorghums  grew  and  produced  well  with  15  per  cent  of  water  in  the  soil. 

"  This  test  indicates  that  Kaflr  and  milo  will  grow  and  produce  fair  crops 
when  the  water  content  of  the  soil  Is  too  low  for  the  production  of  com.'* 

In  a  series  of  pot  teste  run  to  determine  the  wilting  coeflEldent  of  com,  oats, 
Kaflr  com,  milo  malse,  and  cowpeas,  the  recorded  resulte  show  that  it  requires 
a  longer  period  of  time  for  the  grain  sorghums  to  reach  the  wilting  point  than 
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it  does  oats  and  com.  Oowpeafl  were  next  to  the  grain  sorghums  in  this  respect. 
Oats  remoyed  more  of  the  moisture  from  the  soil  before  wilting  than  any  other 
plants  grown,  cowpeas  ranked  next  to  oats,  com  third,  Kafir  com  fourth,  while 
milo  malce  left  more  of  the  moistore  in  the  soil  at  its  wilting  point  than  any  of 
the  other  crops. 

From  the  wilting  coelScient  for  the  plants  as  determined,  it  is  shown  that 
the  drought-resistant  character  of  the  grain  sorghums  is  not  directly  dae  to 
their  ability  to  use  the  soil  mc^sture  down  to  the  lowest  extent 

When  two  kinds  of  plants  were  grown  together  in  the  same  soU  mass,  com 
died  before  oats,  Kafir  com,  and  milo  malse,  and  in  one  case  it  died  before 
cowpeas.  Kafir  com  grown  in  combination  with  other  crops  was  in  every  case 
tlie  last  to  die. 

In  experiments  r^ardlng  the  depth  of  plowing,  it  is  noted  that  "  soils  of  a 
silty  character  weire  plowed  to  a  depth  of  5, 10,  and  16  in.  Just  previous  to  the 
plowing  each  year  samples  were  taken  to  a  depth  of  15  in.  in  each  series.  In 
each  case  for  8  successive  years  it  was  found  that  the  soils  which  were  plowed 
to  a  depth  of  15  in.  were  Just  as  hard  and  compact  in  stmcture  as  those  which 
were  plowed  to  a  depth  of  5  in.  There  was  no  residual  effect  upon  the  soil  from 
deep  plowing.  The  effect  entirely  disappeared  at  the  eaoA  of  the  first  season. 
It  may*  be  further  stated  that  in  plowing  the  second  and  third  years  the 
5-in.  plowed  plats  were  Just  as  easily  turned  as  were  the  10  and  15-ln.  plowed 
Plata  This  leads  us  to  believe  that  extra  deep  plowing,  that  is,  over  7  In.,  is 
not  profitable  on  this  type  of  soiL" 

It  is  noted  as  results  of  trials,  that  Kafir  com  should  be  planted  about  April 
10  in  the  southem  part  of  Oklahoma  and  about  May  20  in  the  northem  part 
Feterita  and  milo  maize  may  be  planted  about  ten  days  later  than  Kafir  com. 

The  crops  on  the  experimental  sugar-cane  fields,  1013,  J.  B.  Habbisoit, 
G.  K.  Bancboft,  and  B.  Wabd  (Jour,  Bd,  Agr.  Brit.  OuUmd,  8  (1914),  No.  1-2, 
pp.  45-57). — ^This  article  gives  results  of  variety,  manurial,  and  cultural  tests 
with  sugar  cane. 

In  a  study  of  the  effect  of  manures,  the  mean  returns  on  89  varieties  as  ratoon 
canes  with  normal  and  high  manurings>  dOO  lbs.  and  450  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  am- 
monia per  acre  rec^tectively,  were  10  and  22.5  tons  per  acre  respectively,  as 
compared  with  11.1  tons  from  the  untreated  area.  Sulphate  of  ammonia  is 
noted  as  a  better  source  of  nitrogen  than  nitrate  of  lime,  nitrolime,  or  nitrate 
of  soda,  the  mean  annual  increases  for  four  years  by  the  use  of  60  lbs.  of  nitro^ 
gen  in  the  various  forms  being  9.4,  6.7,  5.9,  and  4  tons  of  cane  per  acre  over 
the  untreated  area.  The  use  of  dried  blood  is  noted  as  being  far  from  satis- 
factory. 

It  is  shown  that  in  normal  seasons  the  addition  to  sulphate  of  ammonia  of 
sulphate  of  potash  and  supeaphosphates  of  lime  actually  reduced  the  yield.  The 
addition  of  phosphates  to  nitrogen  fertilizers  produced  increased  yields,  but 
these  increases  were  not  remunerative.  Molasses  in  100-,  200-,  and  dOO-lb.  rates 
has  given  negative  results  with  cane  (B.  S.  B.,  90,  p.  822).  No  advantage  was 
shown  by  the  partial  sterilization  of  the  soil  by  the  application  of  chlorinated 
lime,  yl^ds  being  lower  this  year  on  the  treated  plats. 

Winter-wheat  varieties  for  the  eastern  United  States,  G.  B.  Lkightt  ( U.  £f. 
Dept.  Agr.,  Farmers'  BiU.  616  {19U),  pp.  14,  flgs.  6).— This  deals  principally 
with  the  soft  red  and  soft  white  winter  wheats  adatped  to  the  eastem  half  of 
the  United  States,  and  discusses  the  two  transition  zones,  the  one  chiefly  in 
northem  Iowa  and  southem  Minnesota  between  the  district  which  grows  only 
winter  and  that  which  grows  only  ^ring  wheat;  the  other  in  southem  Iowa, 
southeastem  Nebraska,  eastem  Kansas,  central  Oklahoma,  and  northem-cen- 
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tral  Texas  between  the  diBtricts  adapted  to  the  hard  red  winter  wheats  and  the 
soft  red  winter  wheats.  The  yarieties  of  soft  red  winter  wheat  and  of  soft 
white  winter  wheat  best  adapted  for  each  State  of  the  different  sections  of  the 
ooiintry  nnder  discussion  are  enumerated. 

A  classification  is  given  of  the  adapted  yarieties,  grouped  according  to  some 
of  the  most  obvious  and  most  easily  determined  characters. 

Some  Kentucky  weeds  and  poisonous  plants,  H.  Cabman  (Kentucky  8ta, 
Bui.  18S  (1914),  pp.  25S^S9,  pl8.  4^).— This  lists  and  describes  some  poisonous 
plants  and  weeds  found  in  pasture  land  and  meadow  fields  in  Kentucky,  and 
notes  ergot  and  com  molds  as  sources  of  trouble  for  cattle. 

HOBTICTJLTTJBE. 

[Beport  on  horticultoral  work  at  the  San  Antonio  station,  1913],  S.  H. 
Hastinos  ( U.  8,  Dept.  Agr^  Bur.  Plant  Indus.,  Work  San  Antonio  Expt.  Farm, 
J91S,  pp.  9,  10,  figs.  £). — ^A  brief  statemait  of  progress  made  in  cultural  and 
variety  tests  of  fruits  and  ornamentals. 

Owing  to  late  spring  frosts  there  was  practically  no  fruit  crop.  The  Gonzales 
plum  set  a  heavy  crop  and  is  considered  the  most  reliable  variety  that  has  been 
imder  trial.  The  Rusk  citrange  fruited  for  the  first  time  in  1913  and  is 
believed  to  be  particularly  weU  adapted  to  San  Antonio  conditions.  Of  nine 
varieties  of  pomegranates  the  San  Pipetos,  De  Jative,  and  Dessla  varieties  have 
produced  the  best  fruits.  A  test  of  the  resistance  of  various  stocks  to  adverse 
8(^1  conditions  indicates  that  by  the  use  of  proper  stocks  many  fruits  hereto- 
fbre  considered  not  adapted  to  local  conditions  may  be  produced  and  also  that 
many  new  fruits  may  be  added  to  the  list  The  stocks  receiving  special  atten- 
tion are  peaches,  grapes,  walnuts,  plums,  persimmons,  and  pears. 

[Horttcnltoral  investigations  at  the  Umatilla  experiment  farm,  Oregon, 
in  1913],  R.  W.  Allen  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Plant  Indus.,  Work  UmatUla 
Bmpt.  Farm,  191S,  pp.  $-^,  12,  IS,  fig.  i).— A  brief  progress  report  on  cultural 
and  variety  tests  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  ornamentals  (E.  S.  R.,  29,  p.  540), 
Including  lists  of  kinds  which  have  thus  far  proved  promising. 

Cabbage,  cauliflower,  turnip,  rape,  and  other  crucifers,  W.  P.  Bbooks 
{Massach>usetts  Bta.  Circ.  S8  {1914),  PP*  4).— This  circular  contains  practical 
instruction  for  soil  management  and  fertilization  in  growing  the  above  crops. 

Suggested  rules  for  naming  garden  vegetables  (Nehr.  Hort.,  4  (1915),  No. 
11,  pp.  i,  2). — ^This  comprises  the  report  of  the  committee  on  nomenclature  and 
varieties  adopted  by  the  Vegetable  Growers^  Association  of  America,  Philadel- 
phia, October,  1914. 

Trees  and  shrubs  hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  W.  J.  Bean  (London,  1914, 
vols.  1,  pp.  XVI+688,  pis.  S6,  figs,  m;  «,  PP-  F/+75tf,  pU.  28,  figs.  156).— Part  1 
of  this  work  contains  historical  notes  relative  to  the  introduction  of  trees  and 
shrubs  into  the  British  Isles,  and  discusses  the  propagation,  culture,  and  care 
of  trees  and  shrubs.  Trees  and  shrubs  showing  various  distinctive  character- 
istics with  reference  to  their  ai^)earance  and  to  their  adaptability  for  different 
soils  and  situations  are  grouped  together  and  discussed.  A  select  bibliography 
of  trees  and  shrubs  is  given. 

Part  2  comprises  a  descriptive  list  of  all  the  species  and  more  important 
varieties  of  hardy  woody  plants  established  in  cultivation,  with  notes  on  their 
distinctive  characters,  garden  value,  and  culture. 

Practical  manual  of  fruit  culture,  E.  Dxtband  (Manuel  pratique  de  Culture 
FruUi^e.  Paris  and  MontpelUer,  1912,  pp.  Z-f575,  figs.  5^8).— In  part  1  of 
this  manual  consideration  is  given  to  the  general  principles  of  fnilt  growing. 
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Part  2  deals  with  the  specific  culture  of  Tarious  orchard  and  small  fruits  in 
France.  The  concluding  chapter  discusses  haryesting,  conservation,  and  uses 
of  fruits,  including  the  construction  and  management  of  storehouses. 

Minnesota  state  fruit  breeding  farm  in  1914,  C.  Habalson  {Mkm,  Hort., 
43  (1915),  No.  1,  pp,  19-^,  flg%,  S),—A  popular  progress  report  of  work  at  the 
Minnesota  fruit  breeding  and  testing  farm.  As  a  result  of  the  plant  breeding 
to  date,  two  varieties  of  everbearing  strawberries,  several  June-bearing  varie- 
ties, seven  varieties  of  grapes,  seven  of  raspberries,  two  of  gooseberries,  and 
Klxteen  of  plums  have  been  originated  and  are  believed  to  be  worthy  of  trial, 
whether  for  commercial  purposes  or  for  private  use. 

An  experiment  in  dry-land  orcharding,  B.  Maokensen  (Bvl,  Bck  8oo,  Ban 
Antonio,  Tew,,  1  {1914),  2^.  2,  pp.  $5-4S,  pis,  £). — ^In  the  experiment  hei^ 
described  the  author  planted  a  small  orchard  about  U  years  ago  on  a  dry  hill- 
side near  San  Antonio,  Tex.  The  orchard  has  been  grown  without  the  use  of 
irrigation  water  other  than  that  caught  by  a  series  of  ditches  during  rain 
storma 

The  results  in  g^eral  indicate  that  orcharding  without  irrigation  in  the  San 
Antonio  region  is  a  risky  undertaking,  although  certain  well-acdimated  varie- 
ties may  be  grown  by  conserving  the  storm  waters,  providing  thorough  tillage 
and  other  up-to-date  orchard  practices  are  employed. 

Directions  for  sending  fruits  for  identification,  J.  K.  Shaw  iMassaohusetU 
Bta,  Ciro,  46  (1914)*  PP*  4)' — ^^i^his  circular  contains  rules  for  the  guidance  of 
those  desiring  to  submit  specimens  of  fruits  or  nursery  stock  to  the  station  for 
Identification  or  for  any  other  purpose. 

Lime  and  solphor  solutions,  G.  B.  Stonb  {Massaohusetti  Bta,  Circ.  39 
(1914),  pp.  4).— A  revision  of  Circular  31  of  the  same  series  (B.  S.  B.,  26,  p. 
741)  containing  practical  directions  for  the  preparation  of  homemade  lime- 
sulphur  mixtures. 

The  cherry,  F.  Pbitevetse  {Le  Oeriaier,  Paris  and  ViUefranohe  (Rhone), 
[19141,  pp.  61,  figs.  Hi), — ^A  small  popular  French  treatise  on  the  propagation, 
culture,  and  care  of  cherry  trees. 

Growing  peaches:  Sites,  propagation,  planting,  tillage,  and  maintenance 
of  soil  fertility,  H.  P.  Gould  (U.  B,  Depi.  Agr.,  Farmers*  Bui,.  631  (1916), 
pp.  24,  figs.  8).— This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  three  farmers'  bulletins  dealing 
with  the  general  subject  of  peach  growing.  In  the  preparation  of  the  series 
the  author  has  freely  consulted  the  more  important  experimoit  station  literature 
on  the  subject,  as  well  as  many  other  sources  of  information.  The  present 
bulletin  discusses  the  phases  noted  in  the  title.  U.  S.  Ooisus  statistics  rela- 
tive to  peach  growing  in  the  United  States  are  also  given. 

Growing  peaches:  Pruning,  renewal  of  tops,  thinning,  interplanted  crops, 
and  special  practices,  H.  P.  Goxtld  (U.  B,  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmers*  Bui.  632  (1915), 
pp.  23,  figs,  19), — ^In  continuation  of  the  above,  the  present  publication  discusses 
a  number  of  other  fundamental  peach  orchard  operations  as  listed  in  the  title. 

Growing  peaches:  Varieties  and  classifications,  H.  P.  Gouid  (U,  B.  Dept. 
Agr.,  Farmers*  Bui,  633  (1914),  PP- 13),— 1Mb  is  the  third  of  the  series  on  peach 
growing  as  noted  above.  The  author  here  presents  lists  of  peach  varieties 
showing  the  approximate  dates  and  sequence  of  ripening  in  different  sections 
arranged  by  States  and  counties.  The  classification  of  peaches  into  races  is 
also  briefly  considered,  including  information  on  the  general  regional  distribu- 
tion Qf  the  different  race& 

A  new  walnut,  B.  B.  Baboook  (Jour.  Heredity,  6  (1916),  No.  1,  pp,  4M^> 
figs.  4)' — A  popular  account  of  the  author's  investigations  and  conclusions  with 
reference  to  the  origin  of  the  Querdna  walnut  (B.  S.  B.,  82,  p.  46). 
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The  coconuty  H.  B.  Gopsland  (London,  19U,  pp.  XIV-^12,  pis,  19,  fig,  i).— A 
popular  treaties  on  the  coconut  with  special  reference  to  Philippine  conditions. 
The  subject  matter  Is  discussed  under  the  g^ieral  headings  of  the  origin  of  the 
coconut,  physiology,  climate  and  soli,  diseases  and  pests,  selection  and  treatment 
of  seed,  field  culture,  and  coconut  producta 

The  economic  proi>ertles  of  some  hardy  ornamental  fruits,  W.  Dallimobb 
(Roy.  Boi.  Ourd.  Keto,  Bui.  Misc.  Inform.,  No.  9  (1914),  pp.  55P-^-^5).— Popular 
notes  are  given  relative  to  the  economic  use  of  the  fruits  of  various  ornamentals 

Garden  notes  on  new  trees  and  shrubs,  W.  J.  Bean  (Roy.  Bot.  Oard.  Kew, 
Bta.  Misc.  Inform.,  No.  6  (1914),  PP-  201-205,  pis.  «).— Descriptive  notes 
are  given  on  a  number  of  new  rhododendrons  being  tested  at  the  Kew  Gardens. 

The  practical  book  of  outdoor  rose  growing  for  the  home  garden,  G.  G. 
Thomas,  Jb.  (Philadelphia  and  London,  1914,  PP-  157,  pis.  104)*— A.  popular 
treatise  dealing  particularly  with  rose  growing  in  the  approximate  climate  of 
the  Middle  Atlantic  States.  In  addition  to  cultural  directions  lists  are  given  of 
various  types  of  roses  which  have  been  systematically  tested  for  a  number  of 
years.  The  text  Is  accompanied  by  color  photographs  made  from  the  varieties 
tested. 

Sweet  peas  for  profit,  J.  H.  Dick  (New  York,  1914,  PP*  W*  fiff9.  42). — ^A  prac- 
tical guide  to  commercial  sweet  pea  growing,  both  under  glass  and  outdoors. 

FOBESTET. 

Norway  pine  in  the  Lake  States,  T.  S.  Woolsey,  Jb.  and  H.  H.  GHAPMAif 
(U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.  Bui,  1S9  (1914),  PP-  4^,  pl9.  6,  fig.  i).— This  bulletin  discusses 
the  Norway  pine  with  reference  to  Its  importance,  range,  requirements  upon 
soil,  moisture,  and  climate,  botanical  characteristics  and  life  history,  forest 
types,  associating  species,  supply  and  cut,  grades,  prices,  markets,  uses,  and 
management 

The  subject  matter  is  based  upon  field  work  conducted  under  the  supervision 
of  the  authors,  together  with  data  collected  by  correspondence.  A  number  of 
volume  tables  are  appended. 

Pine  plants  and  seed  from  dissimilar  habitats,  G.  Sohotte  (Skogsvdrdsfor. 
Tidskr.,  No.  12  (1914),  pp.  727-775,  figs.  i8).— A  contribution  relative  to  the 
infiuence  of  envlrcmment  on  forest  seed,  based  on  investigations  conducted 
under  the  direction  of  the  Swedish  Forest  Experiment  Station.  The  author 
presents  comparative  data  showing  the  growth  performance  of  pine  seedlings 
raised  from  seed  procured  from  different  districts  in  Swedish  and  several  other 
European  countries. 

Basket  willow  culture,  G.  N.  Lamb  (U,  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmers'  Bui.  622 
(1914),  pp.  S4,  figs,  24).— This  discusses  the  different  varieties  of  basket  willows 
and  methods  of  willow  growing  which  have  been  found  most  satisfactory  as  a 
result  of  experiments  conducted  at  the  Forest  Service  willow  farm  at  Arlington, 
Va.,  and  a.  study  of  willow  holts  established  throughout  the  country.  The 
opportunities  for  marketing  the  products  of  the  holt,  and  the  cost  of  establish- 
ment and  maintenance,  are  also  discussed. 

The  lmi>ortant  vegetable  products  of  the  Trench  Colonies. — ^I,  Bubber, 
B.  Pkbbot  (Les  Qrands  Produits  V4g6tauw  des  Colonies  francaises,  I,  Le 
Caoutchouc.  Paris,  1914,  PP*  101,  pis.  12,  figs.  24)- — ^A  monograph  on  the  botany, 
culture,  and  preparation  of  rubber  with  special  reference  to  the  present  status 
and  future  development  of  the  loibber  Industry  in  the  French  colonies. 

Xanurial  experiments  with  young  rubber  at  Kuala  Lumpur,  F.  G.  Spbino 
(Agr.  Bui.  Fed.  Malay  States,  S  (1914),  No.  1,  pp.  9-14).— Data  are  given  on 
80967*— No.  4—16 i 
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the  third  season's  results  with  varioas  combinations  of  lime,  nitrogen,  phos- 
phorus, and  potash.  Generally  speaking  a  somewhat  Increased  growth  has 
resulted  from  fertilisation  thus  far,  although  no  deductions  as  to  the  economic 
value  of  the  f^rtillxers  can  be  made  until  the  trees  have  been  tapped  for  some 
time. 

Studies  on  the  application  of  stereophotoirrammetrj  for  forest  ir^odetie 
purposes,  H.  Dock  {CentU.  Qesam.  For%tv>,,  S9  il91S),  No8.  11,  pp.  48i-4S7, 
flg9.  6;  IB,  pp,  529-547,  figs.  9). — ^An  exposition  on  the  use  of  a  field  i^otothe- 
odolite  for  malting  various  forest  measurements. 

Instructions  for  appraising  stumpage  on  National  Forests  (U.  8.  Dept. 
AffT.,  Forest  8erv.,  Instructions  for  Appraising  Stumpage  on  National  Forests 
(1914),  pp.  70). — ^The  instructions  herein  given  supplement  the  Timber  Sales 
Manual  (E.  S.  R.,  26,  p.  340).  They  are  meant  to  standardise  the  principles 
and  methods  followed  in  stumpage  appraisals  upon  National  Forests  and  are 
for  the  exclusive  use  of  National  Forest  olDcers. 

Annual  report  on  the  forest  administration  in  AJmer-Merwara  for  lOld- 
13,  HuKAM  Ghand  {Ann.  Rpt.  Forest  Admin,  Ajmer-Menoara,  191B-1S,  pp. . 
S+SO). — ^A  report  similar  to  the  above  relative  to  the  administration  of  the 
state  forests  of  AJmer-Merwara  f6r  1912-18. 

Annual  administration  report  of  the  forest  department  of  the  Madras 
Presidency  for  the  twelve  months  ending  June  80,  1913,  A.  W.  Lushington, 
H.  B.  Bbtant,  J.  S.  Battie,  F.  A.  Lodge,  and  F.  G.  L.  Gowlet-Bbown  {Ann. 
Admin.  Rpt.  Forest  Dept.  Madras,  191S,  pp.  90-f  CXXXF-f  17).— This  comprises 
the  usual  progress  report  on  the  administration  and  management  of  the  state 
forests  in  the  Northern,  Gentral,  Southern,  and  Western  Gircles  of  the  Madras 
Presidency,  together  with  a  report  of  the  Madras  Forest  Gollege  for  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1913.  Data  relative  to  forest  areas,  forest  surveys,  working 
plans,  silvicultural  operations,  yields,  revenues,  expenditures,  etc.,  are  appended 
in  tabular  form. 

DISEASES  OF  PLANTS. 

The  organisation  in  various  countries  of  the  service  for  the  protection  of 
plants,  J.  M.  Saulnocb  {Le  Service  de  Protection  des  Plantes  dans  les  Divers 
Pays.  Rome:  Inst.  Intemat.  Agr.,  1914,  S.  ed.,  pp.  XVI -{-855,  pi.  1). — ^This  is  a 
revised  edition  of  a  previous  publication  (E.  S.  R.,  31,  p.  145),  the  number  of 
countries  now  reported  being  42. 

Control  of  crop  diseases  in  Nebraska,  E.  M.  Wilcox  (Ann.  Rpt.  Vehr.  Com 
Improvers*  Assoc.,  5  {1914),  PP-  69-84,  flg^*  8)  .—This  Is  a  brief  discussion  of 
fungus  diseases,  chiefly  rusts  and  smuts  of  cereals  in  Nebraska  as  at  present 
known,  including  modes  of  infection,  life  history,  and  controL 

Scientific  and  technical  studies  on  plant  diseases  {Bol,  Min.  Agr.,  Indus,  e 
Com.  [Rome],  Ber.  B,  IS  {1914),  No.  2,  pp.  58-45).— This  is  a  brief  account  of 
the  work  of  the  station  for  vegetable  pathology  at  Rome  since  1887,  with  a  list 
of  publications  thereof,  also  an  account  of  treatments  tested  by  the  school  of 
pomology  and  horticulture  at  Florence  for  diseases  and  animal  enemies  of 
orchard,  garden,  and  ornamental  plants,  and  a  list  of  publications  on  vegetable 
pathology  of  the  school  of  viticulture  and  enology  at  Avellino. 

The  diseases  and  injuries  of  tropical  cultivated  plants  and  their  controlt 
F.  Zacheb  (Die  vHchtigsten  Krankheiten  und  Schddlinge  der  tropischen  Kultur- 
pfianzen  und  ihre  Bekdmpfung.  Hamburg,  1914,  vol.  i,  pp.  VIII +152,  figs.  58). — 
In  this  volume,  which  is  the  first  of  a  series  treating  of  plant  diseases  and 
other  injuries  to  tropical  plants,  the  author  describes  general  injuries  to  culti- 
vated plants  and  the  diseases  and  insect  pests  of  cotton,  oacao,  coffee,  and  tea. 
Subsequ^t  volumes  are  to  include  similar  accounts  of  other  tropical  crops. 
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Kotes  on  th^  nomendatare  of  some  TtustB,  J.  Ramsbottom  (Brit,  Mycol,  800. 
Trans.,  4  {lo/s),  pt.  2,  pp,  Mi-5^0).— The  author  discusses  the  synonymy  of  a 
number  of  species  of  rusts,  calling  attention  to  the  errors  in  this  respect  in  two 
recent  books  by  OroTe  and  Massee  (B.  S.  B.,  dO,  p.  745). 

A  new  gynmosporangial  connection^  F.  D.  Fbommb  (Mycoloiria,  6  (1914), 
No.  5,  pp.  f^S-2S0). — ^The  author  reports  another  exception  to  the  formerly 
assumed  restriction  of  lecial  stages  of  Gymnosporangium  to  the  family  Rosacese, 
preyious  exceptions  having  been  noted  by  Arthur  (E.  S.  R.,  26,  p.  645). 

Observations  and  inoculations  have  now,  it  is  claimed,  extended  the  list  to 
Include  the  Myricaceie  by  establishing  the  identity  of  JSddium  myricatum  with 
Q.  eUiHi.  A  description  is  given  of  the  new  combination  under  the  name  O. 
fnyrioatum. 

Observations  on  pure  coltores  of  some  Ascomycetes  and  Basidiomycetes, 
F.  T.  Bbooks  (Brit.  Mycol.  Sac.  Trans.,  4  (IBIS),  pt.  2,  pp.  2S9-248). — By  means 
of  cultures  grown  upon  wood  under  sterile  conditions  the  author  has  succeeded 
in  reproducing  a  number  of  basidiomycetous  and  ascomycetous  fungi. 

In  his  investigations  he  found  that  OhlorosplerUum  wrugifMsum,  which  occurs 
on  many  species  of  wood,  is  undoubtedly  the  cause  of  greening  of  the  wood,  as 
bas  been  claimed.  He  was  also  able  to  associate  the  Ozonium  with  Coprinus  sp. 
from  spores  transferred  to  blocks  of  elm  wood. 

In  addition  to  the  above  he  has  succeeded  in  producing  fruiting  forms  of 
DaldirUa  conoentrioa,  Hydnum  ooraUoides,  Fomes  iffMarius  pomaoeus,  and 
Pleurotus  ostreattis. 

EelwormSy  W.  Laidiaw  (Jour.  Dept.  Ayr,  Victoria,  12  (1914),  No.  6,  pp.  S70- 
^77,  figs.  S). — ^The  author  discusses  briefly  the  anatomy  and  life  history  of 
nematodes,  in  particular  of  Heterodera  radioicola  in  potato.  Bxperiments  with 
remedial  or  preventive  measures  in  progress  are  said  to  show  promise,  but  are 
not  yet  reported  in  complete  form. 

Control  of  streak  disease  of  barley,  Tbitschleb  (IUus.  Landw.  Ztg.,  S4 
(1914),  No.  5S,  pp.  501,  602,  fig.  i).— Treatments  of  winter  barley  seed  for 
Pleospora  trichostoma  (HelnUnthospori^m  gramineum)  with  0.5  per  cent  cop- 
per sulphate,  0.1  per  cent  formalin,  or  0.1  per  cent  mercuric  chlorid,  each  in 
various  combinations  as  regards  temperatures  of  previous  soakings  in  water, 
etc,  are  reported,  the  results  being  given  in  tabular  form.  The  author  states 
that  neither  corrosive  sublimate  nor  formalin  gave  uniformly  satisfactory  pro- 
tection to  seed  grain  without  excessive  injury  to  germinabllity,  but  that  better 
results  were  obtained  by  soaking  the  seed  in  0.5  per  cent  copper  sulphate, 
germinabllity  in  this  case  reaching  02  per  cent  in  sand  and  80  per  cent  in  field 
testa. 

Stinking  smut  of  wheat,  H.  G.  MttixiB  and  B.  Molz  (FUhling^s  Landw.  Ztg., 
63  (1914),  No.  6,  pp.  204-214)' — ^Results  are  given  in  considerable  detail  of  seed 
treatments  for  protection  of  wheat  against  smuts,  and  of  studies  on  the  in- 
fluence of  seeding  time  on  attack  therefrom.  Treatment  of  seed  with  formalde- 
hyde, followed  by  the  cold  and  hot  water  treatment,  gave  a  satisfactory  degree 
of  protection  without  serious  injury  to  germinabllity. 

Parasitio  diseases  of  cultivated  composites,  L.  Manqin  (Rev.  Hort.  [Parte], 
86  (1914),  No.  9,  pp.  205-207,  figs.  5).— Besides  a  brief  discussion  of  a  few  other 
fungus  diseases,  illustrations  are  given  of  Bremia  lactucw  on  lettuce.  Albugo 
tragopogonis  on  salsify,  and  Ramularia  cynarw  on  artichoke. 

Ctiery  leaf  spot  disease  or  bUght  (Dept.  Agr.  and  Tech.  Instr.  Ireland  Jour,, 
14  (1914),  No.  S,  pp.  540^43,  figs.  S). — Symptoms  and  methods  of  control  of 
celery  blie^t  are  discussed,  the  latter  including  the  use  of  guarantied  seed 
only,  spraying  on  its  first  appearance  with  Bordeaux  or  Burgundy  mixture, 
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the  removal  and  baming  of  all  infected  leayes  or  i^ants,  and  tbe  nae  of  freah 
land  each  season  for  celery. 

Cotton  wilt  and  root  knot,  W.  W.  Oilbebt  {U.  8.  Depi.  Agr.  Farmer$*  Bui 
625  (19U),  pp.  tl,  figs.  i5).— Popular  descriptions  are  given  of  the  cotton  wilt 
due  to  Fuaarium  vaHnfectum  and  the  root  knot  caosed  hj  H€iero4era  radM- 
cola.  For  their  control  the  author  recommends  thorous^  rotation  of  crops  and 
the  growing  of  varieties  that  are  known  to  be  resistant  to  these  pests. 

Downy  mildew  of  cacombers,  G.  B.  Srozrs  {Mastaohusetis  8ta.  OWc.  kO 
il9H),  pp.  t,  fig,  1). — ^A  description  is  given  of  the  downy  mildew  of  cucumbers 
due  to  PeronopUumopara  cuhentU,  which  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  trouble- 
some pests  in  cucumber  culture  under  glass. 

The  author  states  that  the  disease  is  not  necessarily  difDcult  to  hold  in  chedc 
if  proper  attention  is  paid  to  the  moisture  of  the  house.  In  no  case  should 
moisture  be  allowed  to  r^nain  on  the  foliage  for  more  than  2  or  8  hours,  and 
ev^i  during  the  warm  months  steam  should  occasionally  be  turned  on  so  as  to 
dry  out  the  house  and  change  the  air. 

The  control  of  onion  smut,  O.  B.  Stonb  (MassachuBetU  8ta.  CUrc.  41  (19U), 
PP'  4*  fig^-  ^).-- The  author  states  that  positive  results  on  the  control  of  onion 
smut  have  been  obtained  by  applying  suliAur  at  the  rate  of  100  Ib&  per  acre 
thoroughly  mixed  with  50  lbs.  of  air-slaked  lime  in  the  drills,  or  by  the  appli- 
cation of  ground  lime  at  the  rate  of  from  76  to  100  bu.  per  acre.  The  beet  re- 
sults, however,  have  be^i  obtained  by  the  use  of  formalin  at  the  rate  of  1  os. 
to  1  gaL  of  water,  or  in  even  weaker  solutions,  the  formalin  solution  being  ap- 
plied to  the  row  as  the  seed  is  planted.  A  device  for  the  application  of  the 
formalin  Is  fully  described. 

Some  diseases  of  the  potato.— m,  Black  scab  or  warty  disease,  Bthbl  M. 
DomoB  {Agr.  Jour.  Union  8o.  Africa,  8  (1914)*  No.  i,  pp.  50-65,  pi.  i,  flg$.  S).— 
This  is  a  brief  descriptive  discussion  of  the  disease  known  as  potato  canker,  etc^ 
due  to  Sgncfiitnum  endoMotioum  and  noted  at  several  points  in  Europe  and 
America,  but  not  in  South  Africa.  A  map  of  England  showing  infected  areas  is 
given.  Varieties  claimed  to  be  more  or  less  resistant,  and  also  the  soil  treat- 
ment with  1  per  cent  formalin  recommended  by  Eriksson  (B.  8.  B.,  81,  p.  62), 
are  mentioned. 

Leaf  blotch  in  the  potato,  A.  8.  Hoaifs  (Jour.  Roy.  Hort.  8oo.  [London'^,  S9 
(1914),  No.  S,  pp.  595-606,  pl8.  6,  fig.  i).— The  author  reports  in  considerable 
detail  on  a  continuation  of  investigations  previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  750) 
as  carried  out  on  leaf  blotch  in  the  President  potato. 

It  is  stated  that  crops  of  this  variety  produced  in  light  sandy  soil  at  Wisley, 
in  1912  and  1018,  were  very  small.  A  considerable  proportion  of  defective 
plants  occurred,  some  plants  growing  only  a  few  inches  in  heii^t  and  bearing 
only  two  or  three  small  tubers.  Both  good  and  bad  plants  flowered  at  Wisley, 
but  did  not  produce  seed.  Macrosporium  tolani  was  not  noted  at  this  i^ce. 
Tubers  from  diseased  plants  generaUy  transmitted  the  defect,  but  one  such 
tuber  placed  in  different  environment  produced  a  plant  with  good  foliage. 
Both  good  and  bad  plants  were  produced  at  Wisley  from  tubers  of  medium 
size  taken  from  different  localities.  The  tubers  were  very  variable  in  shape, 
siae,  eye  characters,  texture,  and  kind  of  skin,  but  occurrence  of  affected  plants 
.did  not  appear  to  be  in  any  way  related  to  these  characters  or  to  Injuries  suf- 
fered by  the  tubers  or  shoots. 

Leaf  roll  of  potatoes  and  related  diseases^  B.  Sohakdib  (FOhUng^B  Landw. 
Zig„  6$  (1914)*  No.  7,  pp.  925-243)  .—This  is  a  brief  general  summary  of  dif- 
ferent diseases  usually  characteriaed  more  or  less  by  curling  of  the  leaves,  with 
a  discussion  of  possible  remedial  measures  therefor,  such  as  breeding,  soil  selec- 
tion and  improvement,  drainage,  cultivation,  and  spacing. 
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Leaf  roll  of  potato,  O.  K6ok  (Wiener  Landw.  Ztg.,  64  (1914),  No.  41,  pp.  SBft, 
SSS,  fig.  i). — ^The  author  shows  the  progress  of  the  organism  Associated  with 
leaf  roll  of  potato  in  the  vascular  system  of  the  stems  attacked.  It  gains  en- 
trande  probably  at  some  supeirfldal  wound  and  spreads  finally  to  or  through 
the  vascular  system  of  the  tubers  on  such  shoots,  other  shoots  from  the  same 
imrent  tuber  In  some  cases  remaining  tree  from  the  disease.  A  secondary  in- 
fection may  or  may  not  spread  from  infected  tubers  to  plants  produced  there- 
from. Tubers  borne  by  infected  shoots  may  be  simply  weakened  without  being 
actually  reached  by  the  fungus. 

BpTtcyiag  potatoes  for  the  prevention  of  potato  disease  or  late  bUght,  T. 
Mububit  and  B.  O.  Gaut  (County  CounoU  Lancaaier,  Ed,  Com,,  Agr,  Dept, 
Farmers'  Bui.  27  (1914),  PP-  ^5).— Giving  methods  and  results  of  experiments 
during  eight  years  looking  to  protection  of  potatoes  against  late  blight  (Phy- 
tophthora  infestana)  by  the  employment  of  various  liquid  and  dry  fungicides, 
the  authors  state  that  in  most  cases  spraying  reduced  the  loss,  especially  when 
the  outbreak  occurred  late  in  the  sunmier,  and  that  the  crops  from  sprayed 
plats  also  kept  better  than  others.  On  the  whole,  however,  spraying  is  not  to 
be  unreservedly  recommended,  since  eiQ)eclally  on  stiff,  retentive  soils  and 
near  manufacturing  towns  the  fungicides  in  either  wet  or  dry  form  may  spot 
and  dwarf  the  foliage  and  decrease  the  crop. 

Sprayed  crops  when  not  greatly  injured  usually  retain  their  leaves  longer 
than  unsprayed  in  diseased  areas,  and  thereby  yield  a  larger  total  crop  with  a 
smaller  percentage  of  brown  tubers;  but  when  the  tops  are  injured,  crops  may 
be  considerably  decreased.  No  eflSclent  fungicide  has  as  yet  been  found  to  be 
without  at  least  occasional  injury  to  the  potato  foliage  or  crop,  but  if  the  dis- 
ease appears  late  the  injury  is  relatively  small  and  is  overbalanced  by  the 
benefit  Spraying  twice  in  the  season  is  regarded  as  causing  too  much  risk 
unless  the  disease  appears  early  and  threatens  to  progress  rapidly.  On  the 
whole^  the  single  late  spraying  as  soon  as  the  disease  appears  on  the  most  sus- 
c^tible  area  has  given  the  best  results,  but  this  point  is  considered  to  require 
further  investigation. 

The  use  of  Burgundy  mixture  for  Irish  blight  (Agr.  Qaz.  N.  8,  Wales,  25 
il914)f  No.  i,  pp.  48^0). -^Though  it  is  said  that  up  to  the  preset  time  the 
most  successful  method  of  attacking  late  blight  of  potatoes  in  New  South 
Wales  has  been  the  use  of  Bordeaux  mixture,  it  is  claimed  that  rec^t  expe- 
rience in  parts  of  Ireland  has  Indicated  a  degree  of  superiority  for  Burgundy 
mixture  for  this  purpose.  Directions  are  outlined  for  the  preparation  and  use 
of  the  latter  fungicide,  with  the  advantages  claimed  therefor. 

Phytophthora  arecss  causing  a  rot  of  potato  tubers,  J.  Bosenbaxtm  (Phyto- 
pathology, 4  (1914),  No.  5,  p.  587).— As  a  result  of  cross-inoculatlon  work  with 
several  cqpedes  of  Phytophthora,  the  author  claims  to*  have  found  that  P.  areoB 
is  able  to  cause  a  rot  of  the  potato  tuber.  The  rot  caused  resembles  In  every 
respect  the  pink  rot  previously  described  as  caused  by  P.  erythroseptica  (B.  S. 
B.,  81,  p.  543).  Ck^mparisons  of  the  two  species  lead  the  author  to  believe  that 
they  are  at  least  closely  related,  if  not  IdenticaL 

Fungus  enemies  of  the  sweet  potato  in  Indiana,  O.  A.  Lunwio  (Proc.  Ind. 
Acad.  Bci.,  1912,  pp.  lOS,  i(^4).— According  to  the  author  stored  sweet  potatoes 
in  Indiana  have  been  found  infected  with  Rhizopus  spp.,  Nectria  ipomodm, 
PeiUcUHum  spp.,  Diaporthe  1>atatatis,  SpJueronema  flmlniatum,  and  Fusarium 
aw- 

Blossom-end  rot  of  tomatoes,  0.  Bbooks  (Phytopathology,  4  (1914),  No.  5, 
pp.  54^-^4,  pfo.  S,  figs.  5).-— The  results  of  an  extended  study  on  the  blossom- 
end  or  point  rot  of  tomatoes,  a  disease  of  g^eral  occurrence  in  the  United 
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States  and  also  reported  from  Canada,  Cuba,  AostraUa,  New  Zealand,  and 
yarious  parts  of  Europe,  are  given. 

A  number  of  causes  have  been  assigned  for  tbis  disease,  but  tbe  author's 
experiments  indicate  that  it  is  not  primarily  due  to  bacteria  or  fungi,  as  is  often 
claimed.  Bither  excessive  watering  or  a  sudden  check,  in  the  wator  supply  may 
produce  the  disease,  and  certain  fertilisers  also  tend  to  increase  it  Among  tbe 
fertilisers  that  have  be^i  found  to  increase  the  blossom-end  rot  are  ammonium 
sulphate,  dried  blood,  cotton-seed  meal,  and  stable  manure.  The  author  is  of 
the  opinion  that  the  increase  in  the  disease  from  heavy  applicaticms  of  water 
and  f^rtiliiers  is  due  to  the  development  of  harmful  humic  and  ammonium  com- 
pounds and  an  accompanying  decrease  in  nitrates. 

A  bibliography  is  appended. 

On  the  presence  of  hibernating  mycelium  of  Macrosporinm  solani  in 
tomato  seed,  Ivr  Massxe  (Roy.  Bot.  Oard.  Keio,  Bui.  Misc.  Inform.^  No.  4 
il9H)t  pp.  145,  H6,  pi.  1). — ^Thls  is  a  condensed  account  of  the  relations  of 
M.  9olani,  causing  black  rot  of  tomato,  to  its  host  The  hyphse  are  said  to  be 
of  both  intercellular  and  intracellular  habit,  or  they  may  form  a  weft  of 
mycelium  surrounding  the  seed  and  held  in  place,  despite  ordinary  cleaning 
processes,  by  hairs  of  the  testa.    All  seed  from  diseased  fruit  is  to  be  rejected. 

B^Juvenation  of  fruit  stock,  O.  Lotsiontb  (Stag.  8per.  Affr.  Ital.,  46  {191S), 
No.  11-12,  pp.  72^754).— This  is  a  discussion  of  several  treatments  designed 
for  use  with  diseased  or  declining  olive  trees,  grapevines,  and  various  other 
fruit  or  ornamental  plants,  including  soil  management  and  use  of  fungicides  and 
insecticides.    Directions  and  formulas  are  indicated  in  some  detalL 

Apple  craddng  and  apple  branch  blister,  P.  A.  van  deb  Bul  {Agr.  Jour. 
Union  80.  Africa,  8  (1914),  No.  1,  pp.  6Jh69,  figs.  6). — ^Noting  the  existence  of 
CofUothecium  chomatoaporum  on  diseased  apples  sent  in  fbr  examinatimi,  the 
author  gives  brief  illustrated  descriptions  of  the  disease,  and  outlines  such 
control  measures  as  pruning,  spraying  in  early  spring  with  copper  sulphate 
(1  lb.  to  25  gaL  water),  and  three  later  sprayings  with  Bordeaux  mixture  pre- 
pared according  to  directions  given  in  the  proportion  of  4 : 4 :  60. 

Studies  in  gummosis  and  frost  injuries  of  cherry  trees. — TIT,  The  wound 
stimulus  theory,  P.  Sobattxb  (Landw.  Jahrh.,  46  (1914)*  No.  2,  pp.  253-278, 
pU.  2). — ^Reviewing  results  of  former  studies  (B.  S.  R.,  28,  p.  649;  81,  p.  641), 
and  also  reporting  upon  recent  investigations,  the  author  claims  to  have  sliown 
to  be  untenable  the  theory  that  wound  stimuli,  whether  of  a  traumatic  or 
parasitic  nature,  necessarily  produce  gumming.  An  excess  of  certain  enzyms 
may  hinder  normal  cell  wall  formation,  or  may  remove  such  structures  by 
alteration  or  by  solution  under  conditions  of  somewhat  infrequent  occurrence 
but  not  necessarily  dependent  upon  previous  Injury  to  the  plant 

Peach  yellows  and  little  peach,  G.  G.  At  wood  (N.  7.  Dept.  Agr.  Bul.  61 
(1914),  pp.  1719-1742,  pU.  55).— This  includes  statistics  of  diseased  orchards 
covering  12  years,  also  a  discussion  of  these  diseases  as  related  to  fruit,  shoots, 
and  foliage,  and  graphic  illustrations  of  the  changes  occurring  during  the  prog- 
ress of  each  disease  in  several  different  varieties. 

The  causation  of  these  diseases  has  not  been  determined.  It  is  held  that  the 
two  diseases  are  distinct,  being  probably  fbund  on  separate  trees*  that  they 
are  communicable,  and  that  they  spread  rapidly  from  centers  of  infection,  be- 
ing transmitted  apparently  through  seeds,  buds,  and  pollen,  but  not  through 
soil,  even  when  young  trees  are  planted  where  old  ones  showing  the  disease  have 
stood.  No  curative  measures  have  heeia  found.  Plums,  apricots,  almonds,  and 
nectarines  occasionally  show  symptoms  of  yellows  mildtf  than  those  noted  in 
peaches.     Neglect  or  delay  quickly  causes  heavy  losses,  but  prompt  and 
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oystematic  removal  of  diseased  trees  (bot  not  of  diseased  parts)  greatly  reduces 
losses  from  this  caose. 

Gomi>arative  tests  with  sprays  agralnst  leaf  oast  of  grape,  A.  Bbetsghneideb 
(ZUchr.  Landw.  Versuchsio.  diterr.,  11  (19H),  No.,  5-^,  pp.  106^118), — CJon- 
tlnnlng  previous  r^>orts  (E.  S.  R.,  90,  p.  60),  the  author  gives  some  results  of 
tests  made  with  a  number  of  commercial  fungicides,  Including  data  as  to  the 
cost  of  materials  employed. 

Beport  on  crrptogtoDic  diseases  of  cacao  at  Mayumba,  Vkbmoesbn  {Bui 
Agr,  Congo  Beige,  6  (1914),  No.  i,  pp.  186-20t,  fig.  I).— This  Is  a  brief  sjrs- 
tematlc  discussion  of  diseases  affecting  the  roots,  trunk,  leaves,  branches,  and 
fruits  of  cacao  In  this  region. 

Mildew  of  caoao  in  the  islands  of  St.  Thomas  and  Principe,  J.  B.  Gabvallo 
d'Almeida  (Bol.  Oflc.  Sec.  Agr.  Cuba,  17  {1914),  No.  5,  pp.  W5-0itf).— Briefly 
describing  the  appearance,  development,  and  effects  of  Phytophthora  faheri  as 
noted  In  Its  parasitic  connection  with  cacao,  the  author  states  that  timely  use 
of  Bordeaux  mixture  proves  very  helpful  when  It  Is  made  up  In  moderate  to 
high  concentrations  as  described,  but  that  the  frequent  and  abundant  rainfall 
of  these  islands  necessitates  the  addition  of  some  adhesive. 

Citms  canker,  n  {Florida  8ta.  Bui.  124  (^914),  PP-  25-5S,  figs.  9).— An  ac- 
count Is  given  of  the  citrus  canker  and  Its  Introduction  Into  Florida,  cause,  and 
methods  of  control  as  f^r  as  they  have  beai  determined. 

History  of  citrus  canker,  B.  W.  Berger  (pp.  27-80). — This  disease,  it  Is 
claimed,  was  first  recognized  early  In  1918.  The  first  serious  outbreak,  how- 
ever, was  noted  In  a  nursery  in  Dade  Ck>unty  In  July.  The  spread  of  the 
disease  la  other  parts  of  the  State  as  well  as  In  the  Gulf  States  generally  Is 
brlefiy  indicated,  and  a  statement  given  regarding  the  means  that  have  been 
adopted  for  Its  control.  From  the  evidence  at  hand  the  fungus  seems  to  have 
been  Introduced  from  Japan  on  Citrus  trifoliata  stock. 

Studies  of  citrus  canker,  H.  B.  Stevens  (pp.  81-48). — In  contlnuatl<m  of  a 
preliminary  account  (B.  S.  R.,  81,  p.  54)  the  author  describes  laboratory  and 
other  studies  on  the  cause  of  this  disease  and  the  conditions  under  which  Infec- 
tion occurs  and  spreads.  Successful  inoculations  were  made  in  the  fall  of  1912 
from  material  which  was  not  then  recognised  as  being  different  from  the  scab 
common  to  many  citrus  species.  The  fungus  Is  provisionally  classed  among 
the  Phyllostlctas.  While  It  is  closely  related  to  the  stem-end  rot  fungus  {Pfu)- 
mopsis  dtri),  it  Is  considered  a  much  more  virulent  organism.  Bxperlments 
are  in  progress  to  determine  the  vitality  of  the  spores  and  the  effect  of  different 
fungicides  upon  them.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  disease  Is  spread  is  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  In  an  Inoculation  experiment  on  young  shoots  of  grape- 
fruit from  a  single  spot  on  a  leaf  In  October,  1913,  the  disease  had  spread  until 
at  the  end  of  September,  1914,  561  infected  leaves  had  been  collected  from  the 
tree. 

Eradication  of  citrus  canker,  F.  Stirling  (pp.  44-68).— The  author  describes 
the  work  that  has  been  undertaken  in  Florida  for  the  control  of  citrus  canker, 
which  is  considered  one  of  the  most  serious  of  citrus  diseases.  The  work  as 
outlined  has  be^  carried  on  mostly  in  Dade  Ck)unty.  As  treating  the  Infected 
graves  and  nursery  stock  with  fungicides  or  cutting  them  back  and  defoliating 
has  not  given  satls&ctory  results,  treatment  with  fire  is  considered  as  prob- 
ably the  only  eflident  means  of  controL  The  method  adopted  consists  of  burn- 
ing the  trees,  grass,  and  soil  beneath  the  trees  with  a  spray  of  a  flaming  mixture 
of  keroe^e  and  crude  olL  This  is  applied  with  a  blow  torch  and  the  trees  are 
quickly  burned  to  a  crisg.  In  a  f^  instances  where  sprouts  came  up  from  the 
roots  of  the  trees  that  had  been  burned  no  evidence  was  found  of  infectlim. 
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The  varieties  of  citrus  trees  in  the  order  of  their  susceptibility  to  this  disease 
are  as  follows:  Grapefruit,  Citrus  trifoliata,  Persian  lime,  Key  lime,  navel 
orange,  sweet  orange,  Satsuma,  tangerine,  mandarin.  King  orange,  and  lemon. 
Thus  far  the  canker  has  not  been  observed  on  any  noncltrus  plant 

The  rot  of  dtros  froi^  G.  L.  Fawoett  {Porto  Bioo  Prog.,  8  il9H),  No.  i, 
pp.  5-7). — ^An  account  is  given  of  an  Investigation  of  a  rot  of  citrus  fruits 
which  seriously  affects  oranges  in  shipment  The  trouble  is  considered  due  to 
Dip^dia  natalensis,  and  the  principal  source  of  inftetion  is  believed  to  be  in 
the  grove.  To  reduce  this  infection  the  author  recommends  the  pruning  out 
and  destruction  of  dead  or  unhealthy  brandies  and  spraying  the  trees  with 
fungicides. 

Fungi  parasitic  on  the  tea  plant  in  northeast  India,  H^  A.  G.  Tunsxall 
(Indian  Tea  Assoc.,  8ci.  Dept.  Quart.  Jour.,  No.  1  il9U),  pp.  S6-^9).—ln  con- 
tinuance of  previous  work  (B.  S.  R.,  31,  p.  56),  the  author  describes  BoseUinla 
root  disease  of  tea  bu8he&  This  is  said  to  be  easily  controlled  by  removal  of 
all  dead  wood  and  jungle,  exposure  of  the  collars  of  the  surrounding  tea  bushes, 
improvement  of  drainage,  if  necessary,  and  treatment  of  the  upper  6  in.  of  the 
affected  soil  with  }  lb.  quicklime  per  square  yard. 

Two  new  ChytridiacesB,  P.  Habiot  {Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  8ci.  [Paris],  158 
{19U),  No.  2S,  pp.  i705-i7(?7).— Descriptions  are  given  of  Oladochytrium  mauryi 
n.  sp.,  parasitic  on  leaves  of  Colchicum  autumnale,  and  Cladochytrium  oUivieri 
n.  sp.,  which  was  found  on  leaves  of  Orchis  incamata  and  O.  lawiflora. 

Periderminm  oedri  as  a  destructive  fundus,  R.  S.  Tboup  {Indian  Forester, 
40  {J9U),  No.  10,  pp.  469-472,  pi.  i).— In  a  previous  publication  (B.  S.  R.,  27, 
p.  654)  the  author  called  attention  to  the  occurence  of  witches*  brooms  on 
Deodar  due  to  the  fungus  P.  cedri.  Recent  observations  have  shown  that  the 
disease  is  not  only  more  widely  spread  than  has  been  hitherto  supposed,  but 
also  that  it  is  one  of  serious  importance.  In  some  plantations  at  least  80  per 
cent  of  the  trees  were  found  to  be  visibly  affected. 

A  contribution  to  the  morphology  and  life  history  of  Pestalozzia  funerea, 
J.  J.  Wenneb  {Phytopathology,  4  {1914)f  No.  6,  pp.  975-^84,  pi  i,  figs.  7).— 
Bxperiments  have  beeaa,  conducted  to  determine  the  exact  relation  of  P.  funerea 
to  various  coniferous  ho8t8>  inoculation  experiments  having  been  made  on 
white  pine,  Norway  spruce,  and  hemlock. 

The  experiments  have  proved  that  this  species  is  parasitic  under  certain  con- 
ditions, the  most  important  of  which  appears  to  be  the  presence  of  a  great 
amount  of  moisture  in  the  air.  The  fungus  was  able  to  attack  the  leaves  and 
stems  of  all  of  the  host  plants  used  in  the  experimaits,  producing  a  browning 
of  the  leaves^  and  followed  in  some  cases  by  the  appearance  of  superficial 
mycelium  and  the  drooping  of  the  young  shoota  The  shoots  Anally  die  and 
eventually  the  whole  plant  is  killed. 

In  addition  to  the  characteristic  conidia  of  the  fungus  another  spore  form 
was  found,  which  is  said  to  correspond  to  a  chlamydoq)ore. 

For  the  control  of  this  disease  it  is  recommended  that  affected  seedlings  be 
destroyed  whenever  detected,  and  as  a  preventive  measure  that  ordinary  stray- 
ing be  adopted.  .  • 

The  expulsion  of  ascospores  from  the  peritheda  of  the  chestnut  blight 
fungus  (Endothia  parasitica),  F.  D.  Hbaij)  and  R.  O.  Walton  {Amer.  Jour. 
Bot.,  1  {1914) f  No.  10,  pp.  499-^21,  figs.  2). --A  report  ia  given  of  a  study  of 
various  phases  of  ascospore  expulsion  under  artificial  conditions»  the  experi- 
ments having  been  carried  out  through  practically  the  entire  year  of  1918. 

Under  artificial  conditions  in  the  laboratory  spore  expulsion  was  found  to  be 
inhibited  at  low  temperatures.    The  optimum  t^nperature  for  expulsion  was 
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between  68  and  80*  F.  Theee  results  substantiated  the  field  obserrations,  whicb 
showed  a  cessation  of  spore  expulsion  during  the  winter  period.  The  perithecia 
were  found  to  hare  an  almost  phenomenal  power  of  spore  production,  ei)ore8 
behig  expelled  from  some  specimens  daily  for  a  period  of  168  days,  and  some 
perithecia  were  still  active  wlien  the  test  was  discontinued.  The  necks  of  the 
perithecia  were  found  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  mechanics  of  spore  ex- 
pulsion. Expulsion  was  found  to  occur  in  a  saturated  atmosphere,  but  was 
more  pronounced  when  specimens  were  permitted  to  dry  out  gradually. 

A  bibliography  is  app^ided. 

Plane  tree  leaf  scorch,  G.  O.  Bbtttlebank  {Jour.  Dept.  Agr.  Victoria,  12 
(1914),  No.  6,  pp.  SS5,  SS6,  figs.  2). — ^The  author  describes  this  disease  as  noted 
in  specimens  recently  sent  from  portions  of  South  Australia  for  examination, 
cautioning  against  confusing  this  trouble  (due  to  GUeosporium  nerviaequum) 
with  a  somewhat  similar  disfigurement  due  to  excesslTe  transpiration  caused 
by  hot,  dry  winds.  The  perfect  stage  has  not  been  observed  in  Victoria,  and 
may  possibly  not  occur  in  the  genial  climate  of  this  region.  Pollarding,  in  case 
of  large  trees,  and  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  in  case  of  smaller  ones, 
are  recommended,  as  is  also  the  destruction  of  all  fallen  leaves  and  diseased 
twigs. 

The  spotting  of  prepared  plantation  rubber,  A.  Shabplbs  (Dept,  Agr.  Fed. 
Malay  States  BtU.  19,  pp.  SI,  pU.  4).— This  follows  up  a  preliminary  account  of 
related  studies  by  Bancroft  (B.  S.  R.,  29,  p.  451). 

It  is  stated  that  spottings  and  discolorations  on  plantation  rubber  are  due 
in  most  cases  to  common  saprophytic  fungi  possessing  proteolytic  enzyms,  four 
species  receiving  more  particular  attention  in  this  connection,  PenicUlium 
maculans  n.  sp.,  Chromoaporium  crustaoewn  n.  sp.,  Trichoderma  koningi,  and 
Fusarium  sp.  The  infection  is  said  to  follow  inoculation  in  the  field,  or  under 
bad  conditions  in  drying  sheda 

Methods  of  prevention  include  sterilization  of  the  latex  with  formalin  and 
quicker  drying  of  the  rubber  by  the  employment  of  thinner  working  and  the 
addition  of  sodium  bisulphite.  Dilution  with  water  seems  to  increase  the 
tendtticy  to  spotting,  and  this  is  also  true  of  the  addition  of  coagulant  above 
the  minimum  amount  necessary'  for  this  purpose. 

ECOITOMIC  ZOOLOGT— EHTOMOLOGT. 

How  to  attract  birds  in  northeastern  United  States,  W.  L.  MoAteb  (17.  8. 
Dept.  Agr„  Farmers'  But.  621  il9U),  pp.  15,  figs,  ii).— This  discusses  protec- 
tion, breeding  places,  water  sui^ly,  and  means  of  providing  a  food  supply  for 
wild  birds  about  the  homestead.  (Charts  are  given  which  iahow  the  seasons  of 
fruits  attractive  to  birds  and  of  fruits  useful  to  protect  cultivated  varieties. 
It  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  publications  dealing  wih  practicable  methods  of 
attracting  birds  about  homes  in  the  various  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Becent  investigations  on  parasitic  and  other  eelworms,  G.  B.  Johnson 
{Rpt.  BHt.  Assoc  A&o,  8ci.,  191S,  p.  526). --A  brief  review  oi  recent  studies  of 
the  nematodes. 

Beport  of  the  entomologist,  1911^13,  T.  J.  Andebson  {Dept  Agr,  Brit.  East 
Africa  Ann.  Rpt.,  191^-18,  pp.  12JhiSl).-'A  report  of  observations  of  the  more 
important  pests  of  the  year. 

Insect  records.— Miscellaneous  notes  by  officers  of  the  division  of  ento- 
mology (Agr.  Jour.  Union  8o.  Africa,  8  (1914),  No.  2,  pp.  240-244,  fiff^.  8).— 
Notes  on  the  pumpkin  stem  borer  (Apomeoyna  hinubtta),  which  is  the  source 
of  considerable  injury  in  certain  sections  of  South  Africa,  and  on  the  bind- 
weed gaU  maker  (Nupserha  apiwUs)  are  presented  by  0.  Fuller. 
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Insect  enemies  of  the  ground  nut  in  Senegral,  AsAmabd  (Asfr.  Colon.  [Parte] 
1  (19U),  No.  10,  pp.  lOe-110;  ah$.  in  Rev.  Appl.  Bni.,  t  {19H),  8er.  A,  No.  9, 
pp.  549,  550). — ^A  discussion  of  tlie  more  important  aiemies  of  this  plant 

Four  new  proetotrypoid  tgg  parasites  of  sugar  cane  insects  in  Java,  A.  P. 
DoDD  (Arch.  Naturgetch.,  80  (19U),  Abt.  A,  No.  5,  pp.  16B-l^).^HadronoiU9 
javen8i9  and  two  species  of  Telenomns  reared  from  moth  eggs  on  sugar  cane 
and  one  species  of  Telenomus  reared  from  moth  eggs  on  the  leayes  of  sugar 
beet  are  described  as  new. 

[Fleas  and  mosquitoes  in  Panama],  0.  F.  Mason  (Rpt.  Depi.  Health  Pan- 
ama  Canal,  19H,  Sept.,  pp.  7,  8). — Several  tests  have  shown  that  fleas  begin  to 
leave  a  killed  rat  as  early  as  16  seconds  after  death  and  that  all  liave  left  the 
body  a  little  more  than  two  hours  and  15  minutes  afterwards. 

During  S^tember  specimens  of  Anopheles  apioknacula  were  collected  from 
several  sources.  In  one  locality  near  habitations  they  were  found  breeding 
with  A.  alhimanus,  while  in  another  locality  they  were  breeding  in  water  near 
the  site  of  an  abandoned  village.  Attempts  to  incriminate  A.  apioknacula 
by  biting  three  different  cases  of  malaria,  each  one  containing  a  sufficiency  of 
gametes  in  the  peripheral  blood,  were  made,  properly  controlled  with  A.  alH- 
nuMus,  but  neither  A.  apicimactOa  nor  A.  albimanus  could  be  infected. 

A  new  cotton  pest  (Affr.  News  [Barhadosl,  IS  {1914),  No.  926,  p.  54f ).— This 
note  relates  to  the  attack  on  cotton  in  St  Kitts  by  the  Australian  cockroach 
(Periplaneta  australasUe),  the  conmion  household  pest  in  the  West  Indies. 
On  two  estates  in  St  Kitts  much  trouble  was  experienced  in  getting  cotton 
established  in  certain  flelds,  the  young  plants  being  eaten  off  as  soon  as  they 
appeared  above  ground.    The  injury  is  caused  by  the  immature  roaches. 

A  bait  of  com  meal  and  Paris  gre^i  distributed  in  the  field  as  cotton  was 
Just  coming  up  proved  quite  an  efficient  means  of  controL 

A  chalcid  parasitic  on  thrips  (Thysanoptera),  R.  S.  Baonall  (Rpt.  Brit. 
Assoc.  Adv.  8oi.,  191S,  p.  5S1). — ^The  author  records  the  occurrence  of  r^ripoo- 
tenus  russelH,  a  thrips  parasite  previously  recorded  from  California  by  Russell 
(B.  S.  R.,  27,  p.  262),  in  several  localities  in  England. 

The  influence  of  temperature,  submersion,  and  burial  on  the  survlyml  of 
eggrs  and  laxvm  of  Cimez  lectularius,  A.  W.  Bacot  (Bui.  Bnt.  Research,  6 
(19U),  No.  2,  pp.  111-117).— The  author  flnds  that  the  eggs  of  C.  ledulaHus 
are  able  to  survive  exposure  to  temperatures  between  40  and  50*"  F.  for  a  period 
of  81  days,  and  between  28  and  32*"  for  48  hour&  '*  Periods  of  from  6  to  8  days 
at  the  latter  temperature  reduce  the  perc^itage  hatching  to  25  per  cent  and 
longer  exposures,  10  to  15  days,  are  fatal.  Temperatures  betwe^i  60  to  98**  are 
favorable,  but  113*"  prevents  hatching. 

"  Burial  in  dry  or  wet  sand,  with  exposure  to  temperatures  between  45  and 
50*",  may  be  survived  from  4  days  to  a  we^  if  the  egga  are  then  uncovered  and 
kept  at  a  favorable  temperature.  Submergence  in  water  at  between  60  and 
63^  for  a  period  of  5  days  has  no  effect  on  hatching  if  the  eggs  are  subsequently 
kept  under  favorable  conditions.  They  also  survive  for  at  least  3  days  in  water 
at  between  45  and  60**,  and  for  48  hours  when  the  water  in  which  th^  are  sub- 
merged is  frozen.  Submergence  in  lime  water  (saturated  solution)  for  46  hours 
is  fataL  The  eggs  survive  partial  embedding  in  a  wet  plaster  surface  provided 
that  emergoice  is  not  interfered  witlL 

"  Newly  hatched  bugs  wh^  unfed  can  survive  a  temperature  of  from  28  to 
32**  for  periods  up  to  18  days.  They  are  also  able  to  withstand  chilling,  thaw- 
ing, rechilling  and  again  thawing  over  shorter  periods.  When  subjected  to 
cold,  moist  air  after  a  full  meal  they  are  liable  to  a  heavy  or  even  total  mor- 
tality, probably  in  consequence  of  humidity  rather  than  cold.  Under  mediate 
conditions  of  temperature,  60  to  65**,  they  may  live  for  136  days  unfed,  and 
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after  a  meal,  for  9  months.  Unfed  at  a  temperature  of  TS""  with  humidity  be- 
tween 66  and  70  an  average  life  of  10  days,  and  an  indiyidual  surviyal  of  up 
to  21  days,  is  possible.  At  SS"",  with  humidity  betwe^  70  to  80,  the  average 
life  is  shortened  to  7  days,  the  longest  survival  being  11  days.  At  96*"  with 
hinnidity  at  26  the  average  life  is  reduced  to  6  days ;  individuals  have  survived 
for  8  days.    Exposure  to  US'"  is  fatal  within  a  few  minutes." 

White  fly  control,  1914,  J.  R.  Watson  (Florida  Bia.  Bui.  12S  (19U),  pp. 
S-^,  fiff9.  6). — This  bulletin  reports  upon  the  white  fly  work  carried  on  at  the 
station  in  1914  in  continuation  of  that  previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  31,  p.  761). 
A  summarised  account  of  the  citrus  white  flies  and  means  for  their  control  is 
taiduded. 

The  drought  caused  the  1914  fall  brood  of  white  flies  to  be  the  largest  that 
Florida  has  had  for  several  years.  It  was  found  that  the  red  and  brown  fungi 
can  be  dried  and  kept  over  winter.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  ideal  method  of 
controlling  the  white  fly  is  to  spread  parasitic  fungi  during  the  rainy  season 
and  to  spray  with  miscible  oil  emulsion  in  spring  and  fall ;  that  the  planting  of 
chinaberry  and  umbrella  trees  in  citrus  conmiunities  should  be  prohibited  by 
law ;  and  that  owners  of  noninf ested  groves  should  adopt  quarantine  measures. 

A  list  of  important  papers  on  citrus  white  fly  is  appaided. 

Injury  to  tropical  trees  by  Pseudococous  filamentosus,  P.  Vayssi^bs  (Jour. 
Agr.  Trap.,  U  (19 U),  No.  154,  PP-  109-111;  ahs.  in  Internat.  Inst.  Agr,  [Rome], 
Mo.  Bui.  Agr.  Intel,  and  Plant  Diseases,  5  (19U),  No.  7,  pp.  969,  970). —Thin 
mealy  bug,  described  in  1898  from  Hawaii,  has  since  been  found  in  various 
parts  of  the  world.  The  branches  and  leaves  of  infested  trees  are  covered  by 
masses  of  white  filamentous  waxy  matter,  which  sometimes  forms  sheets  join- 
ing one  branch  to  another.  Severdy  attacked  trees  may  be  killed  in  a  few 
months. 

Petroleum  emulsion  (6  to  16  per  cent)  applied  as  a  winter  wash  appears 
to  be  the  best  insecticide  for  use  in  its  control.  Cryptolwmus  montrouzieri  has 
been  found  to  be  very  efBdent  against  this  scale  in  Hawaii. 

The  relation  of  variation  in  the  number  of  larval  stages  to  sex  derelop- 
ment  in  the  gipsy  moth,  F.  H.  Mosheb  and  R.  T.  Webbeb  (Jour.  Scon.  Ent, 
7  {19H),  No.  5,  pp.  568-^5).— Observations  which  indicated  that  the  larvae 
that  pupate  in  the  fifth  stage  produce  male  moths  and  those  pupating  in  the 
sixth  stage  produce  female  moths  led  the  authors  to  conduct  experiments  which 
have  shown  that  the  variation  is  quite  constant  Of  660  larvae  which  trans- 
formed into  chrysalids  826  pupated  in  the  fifth  stage  and  produced  males,  while 
the  remaining  286  passed  into  the  sixth  stage  and  developed  female  pupae.  On 
several  occasions  the  scarcity  of  certain  foods  necessitated  the  stinting  of 
caterpillars  but  regardless  of  this  fiict  the  females  passed  through  the  addi- 
tional larval  stage.  The  authors  have  never  found  a  seventh  molt  as  reported 
by  some  observers. 

**  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  gipi^r  moth  is  changing  or  has  changed 
its  habits  in  this  country.  •  .  .  Tliat  the  insect  itself  is  less  hardy  than  in 
the  past  is  a  surety  and  it  is  far  more  susceptible  to  disease." 

Oontributions  to  the  life  history  of  the  lesser  i>eadh  borer  in  Ohio,  J.  L. 
Kino  (Jour.  Boon.  Bnt.,  7  (1914),  ffo.  5,  pp.  401-4O8).—A  report  of  observations, 
made  in  the  lake  regions  of  northern  Ohio  during  the  summer  of  1913,  which 
show  that  Bynanthedon  piotipes  has  one  full  brood  and  a  partial  second  brood 
in  the  Lake  IMe  district  The  second  brood  larvae  emerge  as  adults  during 
August  and  the  first  week  in  September. 

Cutworms,  H.  T.  Wemnald  (Massachusetts  Bta.  Giro.  4S  (1914),  pp.  iB).— A 
revision  of  Circular  2,  previously  noted  (B.  S.  B.,  19,  p.  768). 
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Progress  of  verruga  work  with  Phlebotomas  ▼ermoanun,  G.  H.  T.  l\>wii- 
skud  (Jour.  Boon,  Bnt,  7  il9H)f  No.  5,  pp.  557-^(»7).— This  artlde  reports  the 
details  of  Inoculations  of  laboratory  animals*  including  OeImB  oapuoMmM, 
Lepu8  OHnioulus,  CatUt  oaraibicu9r  Covia  coba^a,  and  Oanit  orioUu9  by  or  with 
P.  vemtcarum  in  physiological  salt  solution,  at  the  Verniga  Laboratory,  at 
Chosica,  Pern,  and  is  in  continuation  of  the  investigations  previously  noted 
(B.  8.  R.,  81,  p.  847). 

"Despite  repeated  and  persistoit  search  from  July  to  October,  the  early 
stages  of  tbe  Phlebotomus  have  not  yet  been  discovered.  It  has  thus  not  been 
possible  to  attonpt  the  rearing  or  breeding  of  them  for  infection  experimoits. 
While  no  doubt  this  could  be  accomplished  with  unlimited  facilities*  it  is  not 
at  all  necessary  to  the  complete  demonstration  of  the  transmission,  already 
secured,  and  its  realization  is  not  warranted  by  the  oonditiona" 

A  bibliography  is, appended. 

The  daffodil  fly,  Merodon  equestris,  G.  Stocks  (In  The  Daffodil  Year  Booh. 
London,  19H:  Roy,  Hort,  Boo,,  pp.  50^9,  pla,  ^), — ^This  is  a  report  of  studies 
of  the  life  history  of  M,  equestris  conducted  by  the  author  in  England.  Its  life 
cycle  is  of  two  years'  duration,  the  larva  carrying  on  its  destructive  work  from 
July  of  one  year  to  February  of  the  second  following  year,  approximately  19 
months  being  passed  by  the  immature  stages  in  the  bulb. 

Farther  notes  on  the  breeding  of  the  tachinid  fly,  parasitic  on  the  cane 
beetle  borer,  J.  F.  iLLmowoBTH  (Jour,  Boon.  Bnt,,  7  il9U),  No.  5,  pp.  S9i^ 
S98,  pi.  1). — In  this  paper  the  author  describes  the  means  by  which  he  suc- 
cessfully introduced  a  tachinid  parasite,  Ceromasia  sphenophori^  of  {Bpheno- 
phorus)  RfMbdocnemis  obscurus  from  Hawaii  into  FIJL  Biological  notes  are 
included.  As  many  as  570  fully  developed  eggs  have  been  found  by  Muir<*  in 
the  uterus  of  a  single  female,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  number  of  young  possible 
for  a  fly  to  produce  is  upwards  of  1,000.  The  eggs  have  been  found  by  Muir 
to  hatch  while  still  in  the  uterus  and  the  larv«e  to  be  deposited. 

A  note  on  Bhagoletis  pomonella  in  blueberries,  W.  G.  Woods  (Jour.  Boon. 
Eni.,  7  (19H),  No.  6,  pp.  898-400) .—The  author  records  the  infestation  of  the 
fruit  of  three  species  of  blueberries^  namely,  Vaooinium  pennsylvanUmmf  V. 
canadense,  and  V.  vaciUans,  in  Washington  Ck>unty,  Me.,  by  the  apple  maggot 
When  the  maggots  are  small  an  infested  berry  can  not  be  distinguished  by 
sight  from  a  sound  one,  but  usually  when  they  have  attained  a  fair  sise  the 
fruit  becomes  very  much  shriveled  and  shrunkai  and  the  pulp  red  and  stringy. 
In  this  county  an  area  of  250,000  acres  has  grown  up  almost  entirely  to  blue- 
berries from  which  the  berries  are  gathered  and  sold  to  cannerie& 

[Report  and  minutes  of  evidence  of  the  Sleeping  Sickness  Committee] 
(Sleepinif  Sickness  Com.  [Gi.  Brit.],  Rpt.  1914,  pp.  26;  Mmutes  of  Evidence,  pp. 
550).— These  contain  much  data  relating  to  the  biology  of  tsetse  flies  and  th^ 
rOle  in  the  transmission  of  trypanosomea 

The  bean  fly  (Agromyza  phaseoli),  A.  Rutheefobd  (Trop,  Agr,  [CeyloM], 
42  (:1914),  No,  5,  pp.  4it--418).*—lt  is  stated  that  the  bean  crop  in  Oeylon  is 
often  a  complete  failure  due  to  the  attack  of  this  pest 

The  wheat  bulb  fly  (Hylemyia  coarctata),  B.  Wahl  (MoiuUsh.  Landw.,  7 
{1914),  No.  8-4,  pp.  8Z-85,  figs.  2;  Wiener  Landw.  Ztg.,  84  (1914),  No.  65,  pp. 
888,  684,  figs.  2;  abs.  in  Rev.  AppL  Bnt.,  2  (1914),  Ser.  A,  No.  7,  pp.  475,  4^6)^ 
This  fly,  known  as  the  "  Getreideblumenfliege,"  is  a  source  of  injury  to  wheat, 
rye,  and  more  rarely  barley,  in  Austria.  The  larvs,  like  that  of  the  frit  fly 
with  which  it  appears  to  have  i>een  confused,  eats  out  the  heart  of  the  young 
lAant,  causing  it  to  wither.    One  larva  may  wander  from  one  plant  to  another, 

•  HawaU.  Planters  Bee,  1009,  pp.  25^261 ;  1910,  pp.  186-200. 
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atta<±liig  as  many  as  six,  so  that  not  infrequently  a  whole  field  may  be  de- 
stroyed.   Its  life  history  and  habits  and  remedial  measares  are  discussed. 

A  contribntion  to  a  knowledge  of  the  belladonna  leaf  miner  (Pegomya 
hyoBoyami),  its  life  history  and  biologry,  A.  B.  Cahebon  (Ann,  Appl.  Biol., 
1  {19U),  No.  If  pp.  4S~76,  pl8,  S,  figs.  4).— This  dipteran,  which  occurs  through- 
oat  Burope,  the  United  States,  and  Canada,  has  often  been  described  under 
dlflBrent  names,  partly  because  of  its  haying  been  reared  from  a  fairly  wide 
range  of  food  plants.  In  additlcm  to  belladonna  It  attacks  mangolds^  beets,  and 
henlMuie. 

The  leaves  which  it  attacks  quickly  wither  during  dry  weather.  "  The  num- 
ber of  the  lary»  in  one  leaf  varies  with  the  size  of  the  latter  and,  roughly 
qpeaking,  directly  as  the  size.  The  ravages  are  periodic  and  often  quite  local- 
ised, resulting  in  diminished  yields  of  the  products  of  the  different  crops 
attacked.  The  top  shoots  are  most  heavily  infested  early  in  the  season,  but 
later  the  radical  leaves  are  most  attacked. 

"  Hibernation  occurs  in  the  pupal  condition  about  2  in.  below  the  surface  of 
the  soU  near  the  food  planta  The  number  of  broods  varies.  There  are  at 
least  three  in  [this]  latitude  [the  north  of  England].  The  broods  are  not  sepa- 
rated sharply  off  from  each  other.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  overlapping  so  that 
all  stages  occur  in  the  field  during  the  greater  part  of  the  season. 

''The  eggs  are  deposited  superficially  on  the  back  of  the  leaf  in  groups  con- 
sisting of  parallel  series  varying  in  number.  The  incubation  period  is  about  5 
days.  The  larvae  feed  uninterruptedly  and  complete  their  metamorphosis  In  10 
days  under  the  most  fovorable  circumstances.  The  larv»  of  the  first  two  broods 
sometimes  pupate  in  the  leaf,  generally  making  their  way  to  the  margin  to  do  so. 
The  pupal  period  of  the  first  two  broods  is  about  17  days.  The  average  period 
for  one  complete  life  cycle  is  about  86  days. 

''Two  closely  related  species,  P.  hicolor  and  P,  nigritaraia,  attack  common 
weeds  such  as  docic  Their  life  histories  are,  in  all  details,  almost  similar  to  that 
of  P.  hyoscyami.  Structurally  there  are  some  interesting  differences,  especially 
In  the  larval  stagea  .  .  . 

"  Natural  control  of  the  pest  is  secured  by  the  parasitism  of  two  species  of 
braconids  on  one  or  both  of  which  a  proctotrypid  is  probably  hyperparasltic. 
The  degree  of  parasitism  ascends  to  a  climax  at  the  end  of  August  and  be- 
ginning of  September,  and  then  suddenly  diminishes.  Frequent  hand  picking  of 
attacked  leaves  and  their  .destruction  provides  a  ready  and  effective  means  of 
killing  the  maggot  and  unhatched  eggs.  This  method  is  only  practicable  where 
the  crop  is  a  small  one.  .  .  .  Paraffin  emulsion  is  not  so  effective  in  killing  the 
maggot  as  this  same  emulsion  with  nicotin  added." 

A  bibliography  of  87  titles  Is  appoided. 

An  apterous  Drosophila  and  its  genetic  behavior,  0.  W.  AfETz  (Amer,  Nat., 
4S  (1914),  No.  575,  pp.  67S-69B,  fig.  1). — ^This  paper  deals  with  an  apterous 
form  of  the  pomace  fiy  (Drosophila  ampelopMla)  which  had  been  reared  from 
cultures  in  the  laboratory.  The  study  of  the  heredity  of  ^Is  form  is  said  to 
have  been  difficult  because  of  its  almost  complete  (apparent)  sterility. 

Indian  forest  insects  of  economic  importance:  Coleoptera,  E.  P.  Stebbing 
(London,  1914,  pp.  XF/+C45,  pU.  64,  figs.  401).— A  manual  of  information  on 
the  Ooleoptera  injurious  or  beneficial  to  forestry  in  India. 

The  reproduction  and  fecundity  of  the  elm  leaf  beetle  (Oalerucella  luteola), 
lifOAiLLON  (Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  8oi.  [Paris],  159  (1914),  No.  1,  pp.  110-119).— 
In  the  vicinity  of  Toulouse  the  elm  leaf  beetle  continues  to  reproduce  from 
early  BCay  to  the  first  part  of  July.  Females  kept  under  observation  have  de- 
posited as  high  as  518  eggs.    In  nature  the  females  do  not  deposit  all  the  eggs 
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on  ^e  same  leaf  but  pass  from  one  leaf  to  another  and  frequently  fly  from 
tree  to  tree.  Larvae  firom  the  egg  dnsters  disperse  to  different  leaves.  Adnlt8» 
both  male  and  female,  feed  continnonsly  throughout  the  period  of  r^rodnction. 

The  mango  weeTil^  A.  BuTHBiroBD  (Trap.  Agr.  iCeyUm],  42  (1914),  No.  5,  pp. 
410,  411;  ah8.  in  Rev.  Appl.  Bnt,  2  (1914),  8er.  A,  No.  9,  pp.  640,  5^).— 
Cryptorhyf%ch%i8  mangiferw  is  said  to  be  widely  distribated  in  India,  Ceylon,  the 
Philippines,  Madagascar,  South  Africa,  and  Hawaii.  It  is  stated  tliat  in  La- 
buan,  Straits  Settlements,  where  this  species  seems  to  be  spreading,  only  about 
10  per  cent  of  the  mangoes  are  edible,  probably  because  of  this  spedea 

On  some  CurculionidaB  liying  in  bamboo  stems,  A.  ua  Oobta  Lima  {Mem. 
Inst.  09waldo  Cruz,  6  (1914),  No.  2,  pp.  117-12S,  pU.  2). —A  small  cultivated 
bamboo,  known  in  Brazil  as  Indian  cane,  frequently  suffers  from  the  attacks 
of  Erethistes  lateniUa.  As  a  result  the  stem  breaks  at  the  place  of  inftotation 
and  drops  to  the  ground.  Its  egg  is  parasitized  by  a  chalcidid,  here  described 
as  Prodecatoma  cruzi  n.  sp.  Indian  cane  is  also  attacked  by  the  t^iebrionid 
Acropteron  rufipes,  which  feeds  on  its  shoots,  and  by  a  lamellicom  beetle 
(Bolaw  sp.?),  which  consumes  the  leaves. 

The  scent  producing  organ  of  the  honeybee,  N.  B.  Mol2?DOO  (Proo.  AoaA. 
Nat.  Bci.  Phila.,  66  (1914),  pt.  2,  pp.  542-655,  pU.  2,  fig.  i).— This  article  deals 
entirely  with  the  morphology  of  the  scent-producing  organ,  the  work  relating 
to  the  odors  produced  by  it  being  reserved  for  a  separate  paper. 

Beekeeping  for  the  Oregon  farmer,  H.  F.  Wilson  (Oreg.  Agr.  Col.  Bui. 
168  (1914),  pp.  SI,  figs.  14).— This  furnishes  practical  information  for  those 
engaged  in  beekeeping. 

Notes  on  the  life  history  and  ecology  of  Tiphia  inomata,  6.  N.  Woloott 
(Jour.  Boon.  Ent.,  7  (1914),  No.  5,  pp.  SS2-S89).— The  scoliid  here  discussed  is 
the  most  important  parasite  of  Lachnostema  larv»  in  this  country.  The  ob- 
servations reported  were  made  in  c^tral  and  northern  Illinois  during  1012-13 
while  the  author  was  engaged  in  collecting  the  parasite  for  introduction  into  the 
sugar  cane  fields  of  Porto  Bico. 

There  appear  to  be  two  generations  each  year,  the  species  hib^nating  eithw 
as  a  larva,  pupa,  or  adult  Inside  the  cocoon.  Under  favorable  circumstances  it 
greatly  reduces  the  numbers  of  grubs  and  in  some  cases  practically  extermi- 
nates Lachnostema  fnnn  limited  areaa 

Of  the  several  checks  to  its  increase  a  fungus,  thought  to  be  a  species  of 
Isaria,  is  said  to  be  the  most  important. 

Preliminary  observations  upon  the  life  histories  of  Zenillia  pexops  and 
Hypamblys  albopictus,  B.  A.  Wabdlb  (Jour,  Boon.  Biol.,  9  (1914),  No.  S,  pp. 
85-104,  pl8.  S,  fig.  i).— This  article  relates  to  two  parasites  of  the  large  larch 
sawfly  (Nematus  ericl^sonii)  which  have  not  previously  been  recorded. 

It  is  stated  that  the  decline  in  numbers  of  the  parasite  Mesoleiua  tenthrediniaf 
formerly  quite  abundant,  was  one  of  the  features  of  the  investigation  of  the 
large  larch  sawfly  in  1013.  This  decline  is  said  to  have  been  accompanied  by 
the  appearance  in  comparatively  large  numbers  of  the  two  previously  un- 
recorded parasites  that  are  here  considered,  namely,  "  H.  albopictus,  an  ichneu- 
mon closely  related  to  Mesoleius,  and  having  corresponding  life  history  stages; 
though  emerging  possibly  a  few  days  earlier  (Hypamblys  hibernates  as  a  flrst 
stage  larva),  and  Z.  pewops,  a  tachinid  fly,  probably  the  same  parasite  that  has 
previously  been  recorded  at  various  times  since  1910  as  Bs^orista  criMta,  B. 
alacris,  and  B.  duMa.  ZeniUia  is  exceptional  for  a  tachinid  in  hibernating  as 
a  final  stage  larva.  It  pupates  and  forms  its  puparium  within  the  cocoon  of  the 
sawfly,  and  emerges  about  the  same  time  as  the  host  As  Zenillia  ai^>ears  to 
predominate  at  the  expense  of  the  ichneumon  parasites,  it  is  important  that 
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fiitore  work  ahonld  bear  upon  the  question  of  the  respective  valaes  of  the 
▼arions  parasites  in  the  control  of  the  sawfly." 

An  unrecorded  parasite  of  Tozoptera  graminnm,  F.  M.  Webster  (Jour, 
Boon,  BfU,,  7  (19U),  No.  5,  pp.  40S,  404).— The  author  calls  attention  to  the 
fiict  that  by  mistake  Eupachylomma  rOeyif  reared  from  the  spring  grain-aphis, 
is  not  recorded  as  a  parasite  of  that  pest  in  the  bulletin  previously  noted  (B.  S. 
R,  27,  p.  860). 

The  house  centipede,  0.  L.  BIablatt  (U.  B.  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmers*  Bui,  627 
{19H)^  pp.  4,  figs.  2).— This  is  a  reprint  of  Bureau  of  Entomology  Circular  48, 
previoualy  notied  (E.  S.  B.,  14,  p.  874.) 

Injury  to  truck  crops  by  springtails  (Smsmthorus  sp.),  D.  E.  Fink  (Jour. 
Boon.  Bnt.,  7  (1914),  No.  5,  pp.  400,  401,  pi.  i).— The  author  reports  upon  ob- 
servations of  injury  by  springtails  (Smynthurus  sp.)  to  lettuce,  spinach,  and 
seedling  cucumbers. 

Two  new  Sarcosporidla,  H.  Gbawlet  (Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sd.  PhUa.,  66  (1914), 
pi.  1,  pp.  214-218,  fig.  1). — Sarcocysiig  leporum,  a  parasite  of  rabbits,  and  8. 
8€iophag<B,  a  parasite  of  the  American  redstart  (Betophaga  rutioilla),  are  de- 
scribed as  new. 

Preliminary  list  of  the  Acari  occurring  on  the  brown  rat  (Mus  norvegicus) 
in  Great  Britain,  with  the  description  of  a  new  species  (HaBmogamasus 
oudemansi),  &  HntST  (Bui.  Bnt.  Research,  S  (1914),  No.  2,  pp.  119-124,  pis. 
Sf  figs.  8). — ^Twelve  species  are  listed  as  occurring  on  wild  specimens  of  the 
brown  rat  Only  three,  namely,  Lwlaps  echidninus,  Notoedres  muris,  and 
Myobia  ensifera,  can  be  regarded  with  certainty  as  practically  restricted  to 
If.  nort;e/7lctt«,  although  H.  oudemansi,  here  described  as  new,  has  thus  f^r  been 
fbund  only  on  this  host 

The  evolution  of  Sarcocystis  muris  in  the  intestinal  cells  of  the  mouse, 
H.  Cbawley  (Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Boi.  PhUa.,  66  (1914),  pt.  2,  pp.  482-436,  pi.  1).-^ 
A  contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  the  biology  of  thffei  parasite. 

Further  research  on  Spiroptera  cancer  in  rats,  J.  Fibigeb  (HospitcUstid. 
iCopenhagen],  57  (1914),  Nos.  54,  pp.  1049-1080;  85,  pp.  1081-1112;  ahs.  in 
Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  68  (1914),  Nos.  14,  p.  1244:  IS,  p.  1482).— In  a  further 
study  of  this  subject  (E.  S.  B..  30,  p.  279)  the  author  finds  that  the  parasite 
which  he  has  discovered  in  cancer  in  rats  is  a  new  species  of  Spiroptera.  In 
Denmark  this  parasite  has  been  found  only  in  Mus  decumanus  among  numerous 
rats  infesting  three  sugar  warehouses.  The  finding  of  the  parasites  in  a  large 
proportion  of  the  rats  and  in  77  of  115  cockroaches,  .which  seem  to  serve  as 
intermediate  hosts,  from  West  Indian  ports  led  the  author  to  conclude  that 
the  parasite  is  a  tropical  species. 

The  author's  total  material  Includes  19  cancers  developing  in  the  stomach 
after  feeding  the  rats  with  roaches  infected  with  Spiroptera.  This  he  regards 
as  indicating  that  under  certain  conditions  one-half  or  four-fifths  of  the  ani- 
mals infected  develop  cancer  and  that  no  individual  predisposition  is  necessary 
for  thi& 

Kaphthalin  as  an  insecticide  (Agr.  News  [Barhados],  18  (1914),  No.  827, 
p.  860). -^A  brief  summarized  account 

FOODS— HmtAir  MUTKITION. 

The  sonrce,  chemistry,  and  use  of  food  products,  B.  H.  S.  Bailey  ([Phil- 
adelphial,  1914,  PP-  XrV+517,  figs.  75).— This  book,  which  is  designed  as  a 
text-book  for  college  and  high  school  students  in  home  economics,  deals  with 
the  more  important  food  products  with  reference  to  their  source,  methods  of 
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preparation  for  the  market,  their  packing,  preseryatlon  and  dilpment,  their 
composition,  food  and  dietetic  value,  and  their  use  by  people  of  rarlona  conn- 
tries.  The  food  products  treated  are  cereals  and  cereal  products,  sugar  and 
other  saccharin  sabstances,  yegetables,  fmlts,  berries,  animal  and  regetable 
f^ts  and  oils,  nuts  and  nnt  products,  meat  and  meat  products,  fish,  eggs  and 
their  products,  milk  and  dairy  products,  qilces,  and  beyerages,  both  alcoholic 
and  nonlntoxlcatlng. 

Meat  purchasing  a  sdenoSy  A.  J.  Guff  ([Portland,  Oreg.h  1914,  pp.  64, 
pU,  6). — ^Thls  little  book,  which  is  designed  especially  for  the  use  of  house- 
keQ)ers,  Includes  a  description  of  the  different  cuts  of  beef,  poric,  T«al,  and 
lamb,  and  a  discussion  of  the  best  way  in  which  each  cut  may  be  utilised  in 
the  home.  Seyeral  suggestions  regarding  selecting  and  cooking  meat,  together 
with  a  few  redpes,  are  al86  g\yesL 

The  deamess  of  meat,  F.  Obtt  (Het  Dure  Vleesch.  {Utreoht},  191S,  pp.  16). — 
A  summary  and  digest  of  data.  In  which  the  author  expresses  the  oiHnlon  that 
although  protein  Is  indispensable  for  maintenance  and  growth,  meat  In  the 
diet  may  be  to  a  great  extent  supplemented  by  other  sources  of  protein.  Ckm- 
slderable  emphasis  Is  laid  upon  the  necessity  for  stimulating  the  aiqpetite 
through  the  preparation  of  appetising  meat  substitutes. 

The  changes  in  thei  character  of  fats  during  the  process  of  cookiiLflrf 
HEU2N  Mastebs  and  H.  L.  Smith  (Andlyat,  89  (1914),  No.  461,  pp.  S47-S50).'-- 
From  a  study  of  the  analytical  constants  of  cotton-seed  oil  and  butter  fat 
both  before  and  after  being  cooked  with  flour,  ^e  authors  conclude  that  very 
little  change  takes  place  In  the  ftits  during  cooking  except  In  the  case  of  very 
thin  or  considerably  overcooked  pastries.  A  slight  oxldatl(Hi  of  the  fats 
occurred.  A  decrease  In  the  lodin  value  and  an  Increase  in  the  refractive 
Index  and  addlty  were  also  noted. 

Changes  taking  place  during  baking— chemical  composition  of  bread, 
H.  Kalnino  and  A.  Schucimeb  (Ztachr.  Cfeaam.  Qetreidew.,  6  (1914),  No.  7, 
pp.  1S7-14S). — ^The  authors  report  the  results  of  analyses  of  a  large  number  of 
samples  of  wheat  and  rye  bread,  which  tend  to  show  that  the  bread  contains  a 
smaller  percentage  of  starch  and  a  greater  percentage  of  sugar  than  were 
originally  present  In  the  flour.  The  principal  difference  between  the  crumb  and 
crust  consists  of  a  change  In  carbohydrates.  At  high  temperatures  the  starch 
In  the  crust  Is  more  ccmipletely  changed  to  dextrin. 

The  effect  of  bread  -wmpping  on  the  chemical  composition  of  the  loaf, 
H.  E.  Babnabd  and  H.  E.  Bishop  (Amer,  Food  Jour.,  9  (1914) f  No.  8,  pp.  667- 
676,  flg9. 14)* — ^The  authors  studied  the  composition  of  wrapped  and  unwrapped 
bread. 

To  establish  a  standard  for  the  composition  of  freshly  baked  bread  a  number- 
of  loaves  of  the  regular  brands  from  the  dally  baking  of  the  local  bakeries  were 
analyzed  within  three  or  four  hours  after  baking.  Analyses  were  also  secured 
of  loaves  from  the  same  baking,  some  having  remained  unwrapped  for  periods  of 
one  to  six  days,  and  others  having  been  wrapped  for  periods  of  one  to  flve  days. 
Determinations  were  made  of  moisture,  ash,  protein,  total  solids,  soluble  solids, 
starch,  soluble  carbohydrates,  acidity,  and  lactic  acid.  The  following* varieties 
were  Included  in  the  study— etraight  dough  pan  bread,  straight  dough  rye 
bread,  sponge  dough  rye  bread,  straight  dough  Vienna  hearth  bread,  and  Bohe- 
mian sponge  rye  bread.  The  technique  is  described  in  detail,  and  full  analytical 
data  are  shown.    The  following  conclusions  are  drawn : 

The  wrapping  of  bread  In  either  semlporous  waxed  or  paraflhi  paper  pre- 
vents the  escape  of  moisture  and  tends  to  preserve  the  colloidal  condition  and 
physico-chemical  equilibrium,  the  destruction  of  which  has  been  shown  by  other 
workers  to  produce  staleness. 
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These  experiments  do  not  support  the  belief  that  the  moisture  of  the  crumb 
is  imparted  to  the  crust,  causing  it  to  lose  its  crispnesa  The  analytical  data 
show  condusiyely  that  the  loss  of  moisture  by  the  crumb  is  practically  always 
accompanied  by  a  corresponding  loss  of  moisture  by  the  crust  In  the  case  of 
ordinary  breads,  lactic  add  addity  does  not  develop  within  six  days  of  baking, 
either  in  the  unwrapped  or  in  the  Wrapped  loaves. 

"  The  use  of  semiporous  and  paraflOn  wrappers  does  not  injure  the  quality  of 
the  loaf  after  the  third  day.  Up  to  that  time  the  keeping  quality  both  as  to 
condition  of  crumb,  flavor,  and  odor  is  enhanced  by  the  use  of  the  wrappers. 
Unwrapped  bread  loses  its  freshness  after  the  first  day.  But  little  difference 
is  observed  in  the  condition  of  the  straight  dough  pan  bread,  straight  dough 
rye,  q;)onge  dough  rye  bread,  and  straight  dough  Vienna  hearth  bread.  Bo- 
hemian rye  sponge  dough  wrapped  or  unwrapped  bread  is  not  of  satisfactory 
quality  on  and  after  the  third  day.** 

This  paper  was  followed  by  a  discussion. 

A  report  of  a  chemical  and  bacteriological  study  of  wrapped  bread,  B.  R. 
Jacobs,  J.  A«  Lexxebo,  and  Maud  L.  Mason  (Amer.  Jour,  Puh,  Health,  4  (1914), 
No.  9,  pp.  721-7S2). — In  this  investigation  the  following  ac%>ects  of  the  question 
of  wrapped  bread  were  studied:  The  kind  of  paper  best  adapted  to  wrapping 
bread ;  the  lapse  of  time  after  baking  before  bread  should  be  wrapped  to  secure 
the  best  results;  bacteriological  examination  of  both  wrapped  and  unwrapped 
bread ;  and  the  relative  weights  of  wrapped  and  unwrapped  bread. 

The  experimental  procedure  as  carried  out  in  the  bakeries  was  as  follows: 
The  rate  of  cooling  of  the  freshly  baked  loaves  was  determined  by  means  of 
thermometers  inserted  in  them  immediately  after  removal  from  the  oven.  One 
loaf  from  each  baking  was  wrapped  in  sterile  paper  and  taken  at  once  to  the 
laboratory  for  bacteriological  examination.  At  intervals  of  one  hour  for  five 
hours,  three  of  the  remaining  loaves  in  each  experimental  baking  were  weighed, 
wrapped,  and  set  aside  for  examination.  Some  of  the  loaves  were  also  allowed 
to  remain  unwrapped  in  the  bakery.  On  the  next  day  both  the  wrapped  and 
onwrapped  bread  was  takai  to  the  laboratory  by  one  of  the  regular  delivery 
wagons  of  the  bakery  and  allowed  to  remain  at  room  temperature.  Some  loaves 
were  exposed  to  the  air  and  others  kept  in  a  closed  show  case,  weights  and 
samples  being  takai  at  intervals. 

Bread  wrapped  in  unwaxed  paper  lost  more  moisture  than  that  in  waxed 
paper,  and  bread  in  paper  waxed  on  both  sides  lost  less  moisture  than  that 
wrapped  in  paper  waxed  on  only  one  side.  The  firmness  of  the  crust  of  all 
the  bread  was  directly  proportional  to  the  loss  of  moisture.  It  is  therefore 
probable  that  breads  whose  crusts  are  to  be  kept  firm  and  dry,  such  as  Vienna 
and  French  breads,  may  be  kept  in  the  best  condition  by  wrapping  in  porous 
rather  than  in  waxed  paper.  In  the  case  of  ordinary  bread  none  of  the  papers 
used  showed  any  detrimental  results  and  no  objectionable  features  developed, 
so  tar  as  could  be  determined  by  odor  or  taste,  in  wrapped  bread  even  at  the 
end  of  114  days. 

In  the  bacteriological  examination  samples  were  taken  from  the  outside  of 
the  loaf  only.  The  results  of  this  examination  showed  that  the  crust  of  the 
loaf  as  it  leaves  the  oven  is  practically  sterile.  If  exposed  unwrapped  in  the 
bakery  it  may  collect  a  large  number  of  bacteria,  but  in  0.1  gm.  samples  of  such 
bread  examined  no  organisms  of  the  Bacteriwn  coli  type  were  found.  Bread 
which  has  been  cooled  for  only  one  hour  before  being  wrapped  retained  suflldent 
heat  and  moisture  to  favor  the  growth  of  organisms,  especially  when  waxed 
paper  was  used  for  wrapping.  The  lapse  of  time  before  which  bread  should  be 
^¥TB,pped  can  be  fixed  approximately  at  three  hours,  since  the  bread  reaches  the 
SOOe?'— No.  4—15 6 
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temperature  of  the  room  at  this  period.  It  should  be  wrapped  as  soon  as  suffi- 
ciently cooled,  in  order  to  minimize  the  danger  of  contamination  with  bacteria 
and  molds. 

In  addition  to  the  samples  of  freshly  baked  bread  taken  from  the  bakeries,  27 
samples  of  wrapped  and  29  of  unwrapped  bread  were  purchased  In  a  number 
of  retail  stores  for  bacteriological  examination. 

It  was  found  that  62  per  cent  of  the  samples  of  unwrapped  bread  showed 
organisms  of  the  B.  coU  type  in  0.1  gmu  samples,  as  compared  with  only  7  per 
cent  of  the  wrapped  breads.  These  figures  are  iUustratiye  of  the  conditions 
in  which  wrapped  and  unwrapped  bread  are  received  in  the  home. 

Changes  in  bread  on  aging,  M.  P.  Neukanii  (Ztschr.  Qesam,  Oetreidew., 
6  (19U),  No,  6f  pp.  119-122).-— Oil  aging  the  crust  loses  its  elasticity  and  dry 
appearance  and  becomes  somewhat  pulpy  and  tongh.  The  crumb  loses  its 
plasticity,  moisture,  and  t^idemess  and  becomes  dry,  solid,  and  hard.  The 
total  volume  of  the  loaf  becomes  less,  the  loss  in  some  instances  amounting  to 
as  much  as  25  per  cent  This  is  proportional  to  the  thickness  and  tenacity  of 
the  crust  and  to  the  water  losa  The  highest  ];)ercaitages  of  water  absorption 
by  the  crumb  were  found  to  be  as  follows:  Fresh  graham  bread,  210;  stale 
graham  bread,  170;  fresh  white  bread,  289;  and  stale  white  bread,  153.  This 
capacity  for  absorbing  water  can  be  restored  to  the  stale  bread  by  heating  for 
a  short  time. 

Ice  cream  standards,  W.  B.  Babney  {Amer.  Food  Jour.,  9  (19H),  No.  8, 
pp.  4S1,  4S2). — ^The  necessity  for  such  a  standard  is  emphasized  and  various 
aspects  of  the  question  are  discussed  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  consumer 
and  the  manufacturer. 

Ice  cream  soda  and  soft  drinks,  W.  S.  Matthews  (III.  State  Food  Com.  Bui. 
S2  (19H),  pp«  i£).— This  bulletin  gives  detailed  information  regarding  the 
selection,  care,  and  storage  of  the  sirups,  milk,  cream,  ice  cream,  and  eggs  used 
in  connection  with  soda  fountains. 

Information  is  also  given  regarding  the  care  and  cleaning  of  all  equipment 
The  necessity  for  thoroughly  washing  all  glasses  is  strongly  emi^asized  and 
rules  for  employees  are  given. 

Egg  albumin  in  baking  powder,  E.  F.  Ladd  (Amer.  Food  Jour.,  9  (1914), 
No.  8,  pp.  S88,  S89). — In  the  opinion  of  the  author  no  advantage  results  from 
the  use  of  albumin  in  baking  powder  as  the  gluten  of  the  flour  furnishes  the 
albuminous  material  (E.  S.  R.,  29,  p.  866). 

Tomato  pulp,  W.  D.  Bioelow  and  F.  F.  Fitzqekald  (Nat.  CawnerB  Assoc. 
Bui.  3  {1914),  PP>  i^).— A  digest  of  data  which  leads  to  the  suggestion  of 
standards  for  the  manuf^ctctre  of  catsup  and  for  canning  pulp.  These  sug- 
gestions are  of  special  value  to  the  manufacturer  of  these  products. 

Swells  and  springers,  W.  D.  Bigelow  (Nat.  Carmers  Assoc.  Bui.  2  (1914),  pp. 
16). — ^Theee  are  defined  by  the  author  as  imperfect  canned  goods  due  to  faults 
in  methods  of  manufacture.  It  is  pointed  out  that  swells  are  the  result  of 
decomposition  and  that  such  goods  should  never  be  used  for  food.  Springers 
are  the  result  of  overfilled  or  insufficient  exhaust  .and  in  some  Instances  are 
due  to  the  action  of  strongly  acid  foods  upon  the  can  with  the  generaticm  of 
hydrogen.  Springers  resulting  from  overfilled  or  insufficient  exhaust  should 
be  resealed  and  resterilized  before  being  used  as  food.  The  paper  is  followed 
by  a  discussion. 

Cause  of  Tarlation  in  weight  or  measure  of  food  products,  L.  M.  Tolman 
and  W.  E.  Huxyeb  (Amer.  Food  Jour.,  9  (1914),  No.  8,  pp.  407-416,  flgs,  7). — 
Data  are  given  showing  the  variation  in  the  weight  of  packages,  both  those 
which  are  put  up  by  hand  and  those  which  are  machine  packed,  likewise  the 
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Yariation  in  the  change  in  weight  with  varying  degrees  of  humidity.  The 
paper  Is  followed  by  a  discussion. 

[Food  and  drug  inafpection],  H.  E.  Babnabd  et  al.  (Ind.  Bd.  Health,  Ann, 
Rpt  Chem.  Dh?,,  8  (191S),  pp.  I-ISI,  ftgs.  5).— The  work  carried  out  under  the 
Indiana  state  food  laws  during  the  year  ended  September  30,  1913  is  reviewed. 
This  included  the  examination  of  1,257  samples  of  food,  of  which  546  were  found 
to  be  lUegaL 

Analytical  data  are  given  regarding  the  samples  of  food  products  examined, 
as  are  also  the  results  of  the  inspection  of  places  where  food  is  manufactured 
and  sold  as  well  as  the  detailed  inspection  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  a  large 
number  of  canning  factories  in  various  parts  of  the  State. 

[Food,  drug,  and  water  inspection  and  analysis],  G.  B.  Tatlob  (Bien.  Rpt 
La.  Bd.  Health,  1912-lS,  pp.  i57-«27) .— The  results  are  reported  of  the  analysis 
of  1,684  samples,  which  included  food  materials  of  various  sorts,  milk,  dairy 
products^  ice  cream,  drugs,  and  samples  of  water  from  public  supplies  such  as 
schools  and  railroad  trains.  A  report  of  the  sanitary  Inspection  of  New 
Orleans  dairies,  with  a  sununary  of  the  improvements  secured,  is  also  given. 

[Food  and  drag  inafpection  and  analysis],  W.  6.  Tics  (Attn.  Rpt.  Bd.  Health 
y.  J.,  S7  {191S),  pp.  276-872,  pis.  4).— The  work  accomplished  under  the  New 
Jersey  food  laws  during  the  year  ended  October  31, 1013,  is  reviewed.  This  in- 
cluded the  examination  of  6,200  samples  of  food  and  drugs,  of  which  5,488  were 
fbund  to  be  above  standard.  Sanitary  inspections  were  also  made  of  slaughter- 
houses, cold-storage  warehouses,  and  canning  factoriea 

Among  the  special  investigations  reported  are  the  bacteriological  examination 
of  water  cress  grown  on  the  banks  of  a  polluted  stream,  which  was  found  to  be 
contaminated  and  unsafe  as  a  food ;  the  bacteriological  examination  of  a  num- 
ber of  cans  of  frozen  eggs  held  in  cold  storage ;  and  a  sanitary  survey  of  the 
shellfish  industry  of  the  State.  This  latter  included  the  examination  of  the 
water  from  which  the  shellfish  were  taken  and  the  conditions  under  which  they 
were  gathered,  packed,  and  shipped.  Rules  are  giv^  which  regulate  the  prepa- 
ration of  soft  clams  for  market. 

[Food  and  drag  inspection  and  analysis]  {Bui.  Tetm.  Food  and  Drugs 
Dept.,  n.  ser.,  1  (1914),  No.  1,  pp.  40).— This  bulletin  contains  the  annual  report 
of  the  commissioner,  L.  P.  Brown,  and  data  regarding  the  examination  of  mis- 
cellaneous food  products  and  similar  materiala  The  text  of  the  state  pure 
food  and  drug  laws  and  of  the  state  sanitary  food  law  is  also  given.     ' 

Monicipal  ordinance,  rales,  and  regulations  pertaining  to  public  health 
{Puh.  Health  Rpts.  lU.  8.1,  Reprint  199  (1912-13),  pp.  570).-^lii  thia  com- 
pilation-are included  the  regulations,  adopted  during  1912  by  the  towns  and 
cities  of  the  United  States,  having  a  population  of  over  10,000,  for  controlling 
the  sanitary  condition  of  laundries  and  lodging  houses,  the  production,  care, 
and  sale  of  foodstuffs  including  milk  and  meat  and  their  products,  and  the 
sanitation  of  bakeries,  hotels,  restaurants,  and  boarding  houses.  R^ulations 
are  also  included  regarding  common  drinking  cups  and  towels,  the  sale  of  sec- 
ondhand clothing  and  househould  goods,  housing,  and  the  care  of  premises. 

Begalation  of  food  supplied  hotels,  with  particular  reference  to  sanitary 
conditions  involved  in  its  preparation,  G.  G.  Frabt  {Amer.  Food  Jour.,  9 
{19H)f  No.  8,  pp.  S65SS7t  fig.  1). — ^This  article  emphasizes  the  importance  of 
the  inspection  of  hotels  and  other  places  where  food  is  served.  Attention  is 
called  to  the  importance  of  the  health  of  the  employees  and  the  need  not  only 
for  scrupulous  cleanliness  of  surroundings  and  utoisils  but  also  for  the  pro- 
vision of  proper  sanitary  conveniences  for  the  employees. 

The  paper  is  followed  by  a  discussion. 
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Investiflrations  of  the  presence  of  bftcteria  in  places  where  meat  is  slaugh- 
tered and  sold,  with  special  reference  to  the  paratyphoid-Gaertner  grronp, 
B.  HoFFEiTBEicH  (Tierdrztl.  ZeniU.,  97  (19H),  No.  22,  pp.  5^-^-J6).— Bacteri- 
ological examinations  of  249  samples  of  meat  from  a  typical  slanghterbonse  gave 
no  indication  of  the  presence  of  organisms  of  this  type.  Failure  to  i8<^ate 
these  organisms  at  any  time  daring  three  months  tends  to  show,  In  the  opinion 
of  the  author,  that  their  distribution  is  not  so  general  as  has  been  supposed. 

Manual  of  Creole  cooking,  J.  E.  TaiAT  {Manual  del  Cocinero  CrioUo.  Ha- 
vana,  1914,  PP-  ^^9). — ^A  compilation  of  recipes  for  the  preparation  of  Creole 
dishes  and  such  Spanish,  French,  Italian,  and  English  dishes  as  are  genarally 
served  In  Cuba. 

History  and  present  status  of  the  school  feeding  movement,  Louise  S. 
Bbtant  (4.  Iniemat.  Cong.  School  Hyg.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Trans.,  5  {191S),  pp. 
280-284). — A  sketch  of  the  rise  of  the  school  feeding  movement  in  Germany, 
England,  France,  Italy,  and  the  United  States,  together  with  a  brief  statement 
of  its  present  status  in  varions  countries  and  its  probable  development  as  an 
ally  to  the  general  science  of  nutrition. 

Educational  and  social  possibilities  of  school  luncheons,  Mabt  E.  L.  Small 
(4.  Intemat.  Cong.  School  Hyg.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Trans.,  5  (1913),  pp.  317-S19). — 
This  paper  emphasizes  the  moral  and  esthetic  as  well  as  the  physiological  ad- 
vantage of  school  lunches  served  onder  the  supervision  of  women  of  refinement 

Hot  lunches  in  rural  schools,  Maby  L.  Bull  <4.  Iniemat.  Cong.  School  Hyg. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Trans.,  5  (191S),  pp.  5iWWW).— This  is  a  brief  survey  of  the 
results  achieved  by  the  movement  for  serving  hot  noon  lunches  in  small  rural 
schools  in  Minnesota. 

Belation  of  menus  to  standard  dietaries,  Mabel  H.  Kittbedoe  (4-  Intemat. 
Cong.  School  Hyg.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Trans.,  5  (1913),  pp.  309^16).— The  experi- 
ence of  the  New  York  School  Lunch  Committee  is  described,  first  in  serving 
table  d'hOte  lunches  at  from  3  to  5  cts.  a  child  and  later  in  developing  the  k  la 
carte  service.  The  menus  used  in  schools  for  children  of  Italian,  Jewish,  and 
American  extraction  are  discussed  along  with  their  energy  value  and  cost. 

Special  studies  in  the  correlation  of  malnutrition  and  disease,  J.  Aulob 
(4.  Intemat  Cong.  School  Hyg.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Trans.,  5  (1913),  pp.  273-279). — 
In  the  author's  opinion  much  dietetic  work  with  school  children  is  deficient  In 
that  it  foils  to  take  accurate  account  of  the  various  mineral  matters  needed  and 
supplied.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  deleterious  results  following  cal- 
cium depletion  in  the  child's  organism. 

The  nutrition  of  anemic  and  tuberculous  children,  E.  A.  Locke  (4-  Intemat. 
Cong.  School  Hyg.  Buffalo,  y.  Y.,  Trans.^  5  (1913),  pp.  285-297)  .^ThiB  discus- 
sion includes  a  review  of  the  better  known  dietary  standards  for  children  of 
different  ages  and  body  weights,  and  of  the  author's  work  at  the  Franklin  Park 
(Boston)  Hospital  School  for  Tuberculosis  Children. 

The  Alaskan  Eskimo,  J.  A.  Watkins  (Amer.  Jour.  Puh.  Health,  4  (1914) f 
No.  8,  pp.  $43-648,  figs.  5). — ^Thls  article  contains  data  regarding  the  diet  and 
general  living  conditions  of  the  Eskimos  inhabiting  islands  off  the  coast  of 
Alaska. 

The  diet  of  sailors,  Mabkl  (Arch.  Schiffs  u.  Tropen  Hyg.,  18  (1914),  No.  17, 
pp.  683-605). — ^This  article  includes  a  discussion  of  the  history  of  navigation 
and  information  regarding  the  solution  of  problems  of  drinking  water  supply, 
prevention  of  scurvy,  etc.  The  rations  supplied  to  sailors  in  the  merchant 
marine  of  various  countries  are  considered  somewhat  at  l^igth  and  sample 
menus  are  given.  These  diets  are  often  unbalanced  and  generally  have  an  ex- 
cessive energy  value.  The  need  for  experimental  work  in  this  field  is  em- 
phasized. 
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Newer  i>oint8  of  view  regarding  the  part  played  by  different  food  Bub- 
stances  in  nutrltiony  L.  B.  Mendel  (Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc,  63  (1914),  ^o. 
10,  pp.  819-822). — ^A  summary  and  digest  of  data  regarding  the  latest  views  of 
metabolism  of  nitrogenous  food  and  the  importance  of  the  vitamins,  most  of 
which  has  been  noted  from  other  publications  by  the  author  (E.  S.  B.,  31,  p.  69). 

The  specific  dynamic  action  of  the  foodstuffs,  G.  Lusk  (Jour.  Amer.  Med. 
Assoc,  63  (19H),  No.  10,  pp.  824S27). — In  this  article  the  author  reviews  the 
work  of  others  and  summarizes  the  results  of  250  experiments  carried  out  by 
himself  with  dogs,  in  which  was  investigated  the  cause  of  the  increased  heat 
production  after  the  ingestion  of  food.  He  draws  the  following  conclusion: 
"  Living  cells  metabolise  carbohydrates  and  t&ts  in  Increased  quantity  when 
these  are  present  in  large  amounts  in  the  surrounding  fluid,  and  .  .  .  they 
are  also  stimulated  to  a  higher  heat  production  during  the  metabolism  of  cer- 
tain amino  acids  to  an  extent  which  is  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  the  energy 
value  of  those  amino  acids,  and  which  may  indeed  be  independent  of  their 
energy  value." 

Intermediaiy  protein  metabolism,  O.  Foun  (Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc,  63 
il9H),  No.  10,  pp.  82:5,  ftBiJ).— A  review  and  criticism  of  the  large  amount  of 
experimental  data  contributed  to  this  subject  by  the  author  and  other  workers, 
in  which  the  following  fkcts  are  emphaiedzed :  ^ 

In  the  stomach  the  greater  part  of  the  protein  is  dissolved  and  converted  into 
albumoses  and  peptones.  In  the  Intestines  these  dissolved  products,  together 
with  any  remaining  undissolved  proteins,  are  ^lit  up  into  amino  acids,  which 
are  absorbed  as  soon  as  formed  and  transported  by  the  blood  to  all  parts  of  the 
body.  Each  tissue  rebuilds  itself  from  the  amino  acids  received  from  the 
blood  and  such  of  these  bodies  as  are  not  needed  are  converted  into  urea  and 
carbonaceous  remainders. 

Basal  metabolism  and  creatinin  elimination,  W.  W.  Palmes,  J.  H.  Means 
and  J.  L.  Gamble  (Jour.  Biol.  Chem.,  19  (19U),  No.  t,  pp.  IB^^^^).— Observa- 
tions of  the  relation  between  creatinin  elimination  and  basal  metabolism  were 
made  upon  a  number  of  men  and  women  at  least  12  hours  after  Ingestion  of 
food  and  in  a  state  of  complete  muscular  rest  The  subjects  were  given  a 
diet  containing  no  meat,  fish,  or  meat  soups  for  a  period  of  three  days.  Accord- 
ing to  the  authors,  no  definite  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  the  results,  but 
further  experiments  are  in  progresa 

Metabolic  changes  in  moscolar  tissue. — ^I,  The  fate  of  amino-acid  mix- 
tores,  S.  A.  Matthews  and  G.  F.  Nelson  (Jour.  BM.  Chem.,  19  (19U),  No.  2, 
pp.  229-234). — ^The  authors  review  the  work  of  others  and  present  the  results 
of  a  series  of  experiments  in  which  amino  adds  were  administered  to  dogs 
in  such  a  way  as  to  insure  slow  absorption  and  intimate  contact  with  the 
tissues,  at  the  same  time  avoiding  contact  with  the  cells  of  any  organ  of  special 
function  which  might  infiuence  their  metabolism. 

The  following  conclusions  are  drawn: 

'^e  have  brought  forward  evldaice  of  a  positive  nature  showing  that  when 
amino-acid  mixtures  are  injected  into  muscular  tissue,  these  compounds  are 
broken  down  and  appear  in  the  urine  largely  as  ammonia  and  urea.  A  method 
for  determining  the  exact  character  of  metabolic  changes  taking  place  in  muscu- 
lar tissue  has  been  described.  We  are  at  present  working  on  the  fate  of  indi- 
vidual amino  acids  and  other  compounds  of  a  protein  nature  when  injected 
into  muscular  tissue  in  the  manner  above  described-" 

The  rdle  of  carbohydrate  in  nutrition,  B.  P.  Cathcabt  (Brit.  Med.  Jour., 
No.  2803  (19U),  pp.  603,  ^O-J).— Experiments  were  carried  out,  with  one  man, 
to  detemine  the  amount  of  carbohydrate  required  to  check  the  increased  protein 
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oatabolism  resulting  from  an  ezcessiye  fat  diet  The  diet  in  these  experiments 
contained  no  protein  and  consisted  either  of  pure  olive  oil  or  olive  oil  plus 
pure  anhydrous  glucose.  It  was  impossible  to  continue  the  experiment  beyond 
three  days,  owing  to  the  objectionable  nature  of  the  diet 

The  addition  of  small  amounts  of  sugar  to  the  basal  oil  ration  resulted  in  a 
decrease  in  the  output  of  total  nitrogen.  A  meal  rich  in  carbohydrate  but  not 
poor  in  protein,  given  on  the  fourth  day,  resulted  in  a  fall  in  the  output  of 
total  nitrogen  and  a  decrease  in  the  degree  of  acidosis 

In  the  opinion  of  the  author,  protein,  carbohydrate,  and  fat  are  replaceable 
only  to  a  limited  extent,  and  *'  in  isodynamic  or  any  other  amount  they  are  not 
isotamientic — ^that  is,  equal  sparing.*' 

Chemical  studies  of  growth,  C.  Funk  and  A.  B.  Macaixuic  (Hoppe-Beyler'a 
Ztsohr,  PhysioL  Chem.,  92  (19H),  No.  i,  pp.  19-4t0,  ph  i).— The  authors  review: 
tfie  work  by  Osborne  and  Mendel  (B.  S.  R.,  30,  p.  660),  in  which  they  were 
able  to  support  growth  by  the  addition  of  rectified  butter  containing  no  nitro- 
gen. From  similar  experiments  carried  out  by  themselves  the  authors  maintain 
that  such  rectified  butter  does  contain  small  amounts  of  nitrogen  and  that  it  is 
impossible  to  free  butter  fat  from  nitrogen  entirely  by  pipetting  off  the  dear 
f^t  from  centrifuged  butter. 

A  number  of  other  factors  which  may  infiuence  growth  and  maintenance  are 
discussed. 

Observations  on  the  isolation  of  the  substance  in  batter  fat  which  exerts 
a  stimulatinfiT  influence  on  growth,  B.  V.  McCk>LLUic  and  Mabguebitb  Davis 
{Jour.  Biol.  Chem.,  19  (1914),  No.  2,  pp.  245-259,  ftga.  2).— The  authors  report 
data  regarding  the  maintenance  and  growth  of  laboratory  animals  (rats)  when 
fed  upon  fat-free  diets  alone  and  ftit-free  diets  to  which  was  added  olive  oil 
which  had  been  shakai  with  a  soap  solution  prepared  by  complete  saponification 
of  butter  fat  with  potassium  hydroxid  in  the  absence  of  water.  By  the  addi- 
tion of  this  modified  olive  oil  the  authors  were  enabled  to  induce  the  resumption 
of  growth  in  rats  which  had  ceased  to  grow  upon  a  fat-free  diet  The  experi- 
ments of  these  authors  with  Butter  fat  tend  to  strengthen  the  conclusion  drawn 
by  Funk  and  Macallum  (see  above),  regarding  the  diflBlculty  of  completdy 
freeing  butter  fat  from  nitrogen. 

Contribution  to  the  study  of  the  origin  of  fatifirue,  O.  Viaijc  (AM  JB. 
Aeciid.  lAncei,  Rend.  CI.  8ci,  Fis.,  Mai.  e  Nat.,  5.  ser.,  22  (1913),  /,  No.  4,  pp. 
268-256;  aha.  in  Zenthl.  Bioc?iem.  u.  Biophys.,  16  (1914) ,  No.  22,  p.'  858).— A 
summary  of  experimental  data  to  show  the  relationship  between  the  secretion 
of  salt  and  water  and  work. 

The  author  concludes  that  one  of  the  causes  of  fatigue  may  be  the  increase 
in  the  water  supply,  which  results  in  a  disturbance  of  heat  regulation  and  an 
increase  Qt  toxins  in  the  blood.  YHiile  fatigue  on  high  mountains  accompanies 
the  using  up  of  hemoglobin  in  the  circulating  blood  stream,  this  does  not  affect 
the  thinning  of  the  blood  but,  on  the  contrary,  takes  place  as  a  result  of  a 
hyperemia  in  some  of  the  central  organs,  namely,  the  lungs. 

AinMAL  PKOBVCnON. 

Becent  studies  in  animal  pigmentation,  R.  C.  Sohiedt  (Science,  n.  aer.,  40 
(1914),  No.  1025,  pp.  279-28S). — ^Reviewing  the  work  of  other  investigators  and 
summarizing  the  results  of  his  own  studies,  principally  with  the  oyster,  the 
author  concludes  that  ''animal  pigmentation  Is  probably  a  protein  formation 
due  to  an  enzym  which  is  circulating  in  the  blood  and  present  in  the  nucleoplasm 
of  all  secreting  cella  This,  of  course,  could  only  be  proved  by  chemical  analysis. 
In  some  cases  the  leucocytes  are  transformed  into  specific  chromatophores  or 
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melanoblasts,  capable  of  amoeboid  motion ;  in  others  the  deposition  of  pigment 
has  become  a  hereditary  factor,  as,  e.  g.,  in  the  choroid  coat  of  the  eye  or  the 
Inkbag  of  the  squid ;  in  still  other  cases  pigmentation  is  stimulated  into  action 
by  internal  metalK>lic  processes  as  well  as  by  external  conditions  of  light,  tem- 
perature and  atmospheric  gases." 

Hairs  and  hair  pigments,  H.  Onslow  {Knowledge^  S7  (1914),  No.  550,  pp, 
lei-lSS,  flg9.  6), — ^This  article  deals  with  the  physiological  character  of  hair 
and  hair  pigments,  in  which  it  is  shown  that  the  color  of  hair  depends  upon 
the  color  and  form  of  the  pigmait  (i.  e.,  whether  It  is  ditfused  or  deposited  in 
granules),  and  upon  the  racuoles. 

Biologrical  searchlight  on  race-horse  breeding. — ^VH,  The  heredity  of  coat 
color.  Vm,  The  heredity  of  gray  coat  color,  J.  B.  Robertson  (Bloodstock 
Breeders*  ^ev.,  S  (1914),  Nos.  1,  pp.  1^-91;  2,  pp.  91-107,  flg.  1).— Alter  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  structure  of  skin  and  hair  and  the  biochemistry  of  pigmentation, 
the  author  takes  up  a  definition  of  the  various  coat  colors  including  chestnut, 
bay,  brown,  black,  grays  and  roans,  dun,  and  white  or  albino,  the  three  basic 
plgm^ts  being  black,  chocolate,  and  yellow. 

In  considering  the  behavior  of  the  various  colors  in  heredity  it  is  shown  that 
while  the  relationship  of  black  to  brown  and  bay,  and  of  brown  to  bay  is  not 
definitely  settlecl,  the  relationship  of  these  three  colors  to  the  three  varieties 
of  chestnut  is  exceedingly  simple,  for  all  behave  as  dominants  over  chestnut, 
irrespective  of  its  hue.  In  practice  black,  brown,  and  bay  both  collectively 
and  severally  behave  in  heredity  as  alternative  characters  to  chestnut  In 
proof  that  chestnuts  breed  true  the  author  cites  the  studies  made  by  Bunsow 
and  others,  and  concludes  "  no  one  has  been  able  to  bring  forward  an  authentic 
case  of  two  chestnut  thoroughbreds  producing  aught  but  chestnut  otTspring, 
and  there  can  be  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  chestnuts  invariably  breed  true — 
and  this  notwithstanding  that  their  bay,  brown,  and  black  ancestors  are  about 
four  times  as  numerous  as  their  chestnut  ones." 

In  demonstrating  that  pure  dominants  for  black  never  have  chestnut  offspring 
a  table  is  giv^i  from  which  it  is  noted  that  **  out  of  the  grand  total  of  11,821 
matings  of  these  76  horses,  only  16  foals  remain  permanently  recorded  as  chest- 
nut, or  0.13  per  cent  of  exceptions.  Of  these  16,  12  never  ran  nor  were  sold 
at  auction,  some  died  young,  and  the  remainder  are  untraceable." 

The  author  next  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  number  of  those  sires 
which  have  chestnut  grandparents  and  second,  the  number  of  those  grand- 
parents, come  out  in  very  close  accordance  with  the  law  of  probability.  It  is 
concluded  that  segregation  of  alternative  factors  is  a  true  law  in  the  heredity 
of  coat  color,  and  that  the  unit  characters  for  black  points  and  absence  of 
black  points  are  transmitted  quite  independently  of  all  other  hereditary  units. 

The  possible  combinations  arising  in  the  mating  of  impure  dominant  black, 
brown,  and  bay  sires  with  impure  dominant  mares,  and  also  with  chestnut 
mares,  are  discussed. 

The  cause  of  grayness  appears  to  be  a  peculiarity  in  the  minute  thread-like 
channels  which  connect  the  pigment-producing  cells  with  the  hair  follicles.  It 
is  thought  that  there  is  a  structural  modification  in  the  tiny  canals  rendering 
them  too  small  to  allow  of  the  passage  of  pigment  granules.  This  structural 
peculiarity  is  transmitted  independently  of  the  determining  factors  for  the 
various  coat  colors.  This  view  of  the  cause  of  grayness,  while  recently  held  by 
Walther,  Is  not  accepted  by  certain  other  investigators,  who  regard  "  grayness  " 
as  a  unit  character  which  is  alternative  to  black,  brown,  bay,  or  chestnut. 

The  author  points  out  that  in  youth  the  hybrid  gray  is  usually  whole  colored 
and  gradually  davdops  the  inhibitory  factor.     With  exceedingly  rare  and 
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doubtful  ezoeptions,  the  Inlilbltory  unit  never  remains  latent  or  reoessiye 
througbout  tbe  whole  life  of  the  horse,  hence  the  law  that  "every  gray  or 
roan  must  have  at  least  one  gray  or  roan  par^t  and  that  two  whole  colors 
can  not  give  rise  to  gray  or  roan.  Once  the  gray  line  is  broken  there  is  no 
reversion  In  a  subsequent  filial  generation  to  gray  ancestors." 

It  is  shown  that  while  there  are  apparoit  Stud  Book  exertions  to  this  mle^ 
they  aU  contain  a  grave  element  of  doubt  The  mating  of  pure  grays  gives  rise 
to  gray  offspring  solely.  In  mating  Impure  grays  together  f6ur  possible  com- 
binations would  occur  in  fertilisation,  each  being  equally  likely,  namely:  (1) 
Purity  for  the  inhibitory  factor,  the  offspring  possessing  a  black  skin  and  a 
white  or  nearly  white  coat;  possibilities  of  the  occurrence  of  impurity  for  the 
inhibitory  factor  resulting  in  either  (2)  a  fine  or  (3)  a  coarse  mosaic  of  pig- 
mented and  unpigmented  hairs;  and  (4)  a  pure  whole  color,  which  even  thou^ 
mated  with  similarly  extracted  whole  colors  will  never  throw  reversions  to 
gray. 

Beference  to  the  table  of  matings  shows  that  the  i»x)portion  of  whole  colors 
to  grays  accords  very  closely  to  the  expected  1 : 8  proportion,  and  an  investiga- 
tion indicates  that  none  of  the  extracted  wiiole  colors  from  these  matings  ever 
threw  reversions  to  gray.  In  th^  mating  of  impure  grays  with  whole  colors 
there  are  two  kinds  of  offspring  possible,  impure  grays  and  whole  coHotb,  In 
approximately  equal  numbersL 

In  concluding  the  author  states  that  "  what  the  heredity  of  coat  color  prin- 
cipally teaches  us  is  that  inheritance  recognises  no  such  limitations  as  unde- 
viating  tail-male  or  tail-female  desc^it,  and  that  weight  of  ancestry  plays  a 
very  minor  part  in  heredity.  In  the  transmission  of  gray  it  plays  no  part  what- 
ever, for  the  inhibitory  factor  which  is  responsible  for  this  condition  still  holds 
its  own  with  undiminished  vigor  in  spite  of  the  overwhelming  preponderance  of 
wholeK!olored  ancestry  in  the  pedigrees  of  gray  thoroughbreds." 

See  also  a  previous  note  (E.  S.  R.,  30,  p.  678). 

Tables  for  statisticians  and  biometridans,  edited  by  K.  Peabson  {Cam- 
bridge,  England,  1914,  pp.  LX X XIII +HS).— This  includes  55  tables  of  interest 
to  statisticians  and  biometridana. 

Action  of  sugar  in  nutrition^  A.  Gouin  and  P.  Ain>onABD  {Cotnpt.  Rend.  8oc. 
Biol  iParisI,  U  (191S),  2fo.  19,  pp.  1082-1084). —A.  three-monthsK>ld  calf  was 
fed  for  11  weeks,  during  the  first  four  weeks  on  a  ration  high  in  amid  content 
(potatoes  and  manioc),  and  during  the  last  six  weeks  a  saccharose  feed  in 
which  carob-bean  meal  predominated.  During  the  first  period  the  ration  con- 
tained 218  gm.  of  saccharose  per  1,000  kg.  weight,  and  during  the  second  period 
420  gm.  The  average  daily  increase  in  weight  was  821  gmu  in  the  first  period, 
and  906  gm.  in  the  second.  There  was  found  to  be  a  reduction  in  the  amount 
of  urine  secreted,  in  the  urinary  nitrogen,  and  in  the  nutrients  digested,  with  the 
increased  allowance  of  saccharose. 

The  effect  of  sugar  on  the  digestion  of  nitrogen,  A.  Gounr  and  P.  Akdouabd 
{Compt  Bend.  Boo.  Biol.  iParia'i,  15  (1919),  No.  S6,  pp.  550-552;  ab%.  in 
Intemat.  Inst.  Agr.  [Eome\,  Mo.  Bui.  Agr.  Intel,  and  Plant  Diseases,  5  {1914), 
No.  S,  pp.  S80,  S81). — ^In  experiments  to  determine  the  influence  of  sugar  on  the 
utilization  of  nitrogen^  pigs  were  fed  during  two  periods  of  42  days  each,  the 
first  period  on  peanut  cake,  degelatinized  bone  meal,  and  manioc  roots,  and  the 
second  period  an  peanut  cake,  degelatinised  bone  meal,  and  Jerusalem  arti- 
chokes. 

During  the  first  or  starch  period  the  average  daily  increase  in  weight  was  667 
gm.  per  head  and  during  the  second  or  sugar  period  595  gmu  The  manioc  starch 
was  always  completely  utilised,  while  the  sugar  of  the  artichokes  was  often 
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(YDly  incompletely  tak^i  up.  Dae  to  a  less  intense  bacterial  activity  in  the  sogar 
period  than  in  the  starch  period  the  quantity  of  nitrogai  transformed  into  gas 
in  the  stomach  was  diminished  from  9.48  to  0.07  per  cent  During  the  starch 
period  the  pigs  excreted  hi  the  feces  an  average  of  25.d3  per  cent  of  the  nitrogen 
of  the  feed  and  during  the  sugar  period  48.73  per  cent 

These  results  corroborate  observations  made  In  previous  experiments  with  a 
heifer  calf  (E.  S.  R.,  27,  p.  871),  and  a  steer  (see  above),  and  Indicate  that 
sugar  diminishes  the  utilization  of  nitrogen  and  the  loss  of  nitrogen  by  fermen- 
tation in  the  alimentary  canal. 

Comparative  feeding  experiments  with  various  grades  of  low  moor,  high 
moor,  marsh,  and  mineral  land  hays,  B.  Tacke  et  al  (Ber,  Landto.  Reich- 
samte  Innem,  No.  S2  (19H),  pp.  Jfl). — ^Thls  comprises  three  papers  reporting 
various  comparative  feeding  experiments  with  oxen  and  sheep  fed  different 
sorts  of  marsh  and  moorland  hay&  The  coefficients  of  digestibility  and  the 
digestible  nutrients  of  the  various  hays  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Coefficients  of  digestibility  and  digestible  nutrients  of  the  various  hays. 


Kind  of  bay. 


Coeffiolants  of  dig»tfl>fllty. 


Dry 
mat- 
Ur. 


Pro- 
tein. 


Fat 


Nitro- 

ex- 
tract 


Cmde 


Dlg»tlble  nutrients. 


Pro- 
tain. 


Fat 


NItro- 

ex- 
tract 


Crude 
fiber. 


Marsh  bay 

Higb-moor  bay 
Loiw-moor  bay. 
Clover  bay.... 


Perd. 
57.5 
6&0 

61.0 


Peret. 
61.8 
60.3 
61.6 
69l1 


Peret. 
47.0 
47.0 
67.5 
50.1 


Peret. 
50.0 
67.4 
5&3 
64.4 


Perd. 
62.2 
62.8 
56.0 
55.3 


Perd. 

6.67 
11.18 

5.71 
10.07 


Perd. 
L16 
LIO 
L30 
1.20 


Perd. 
27.10 
31.34 
27.40 
28.38 


Perd. 
10.88 
16.W 
10.00 
17.24 


The  influence  of  long  storage  on  the  composition  and  digestibility  of 
meadow  and  clover  hays,  F.  Honoamp,  H.  MthxNsa,  and  B.  Stau  (Landw. 
Vers.  Btat.,  84  il9U),  No.  $-6,  pp.  ii7-4di).— In  feeding  experiments  with 
sheep  it  was  demonstrated  that  under  desirable  storage  conditions  meadow  hay 
suffers  no  loss  in  nutritive  value.  During  three  years'  experiments  c<Mn- 
prising  five  periods  the  nutrients  remained  practically  the  same  if  not  higher 
and  the  digestibility  was  hicreased.  During  two  years  comprising  six  periods 
in  which  clover  hay  was  fed  no  material  change  in  nutritive  value  of  the  hay 
was  noted  in  either  composition  ot  digestibility. 

The  feeding  value  of  apple  pomace,  J.  B.  Lindset  (Massachusetts  Bta. 
Oiro.  47  {19H),  pp.  4). — A  popular  summary  of  data,  based  largely  on  work 
previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  395;  17,  p.  279;  26,  p.  72). 

Bacteriological  researches  on  forage  conservation  in  the  silo,  C.  Goana 
(Ann.  1st.  Agr.  [ifttan],  5  (1901-1904),  pp.  97-100;  6  (1901-1905),  pp.  105-122, 
pi.  1;  7  (1905-e),  pp.  47-57;  S  (1900-7),  pp.  49^8;  9  (1907-1909),  pp.  85-92; 
10  (1909-1911),  pp.  95-112;  11  (1911-191S),  pp.  165-175) .—Theae  are  reports 
of  bacteriological  studies  made  of  silage  during  a  period  of  years.  The  author 
makes  fbur  classes  of  silage,  those  in  which  butyric  acid,  lactic  add,  and  putre- 
fying bacteria  predominate,  and  that  which  is  comparatively  free  from  bacteria. 
The  first  two  classes  are  normal  and  the  last  two  abnormal,  the  third  because 
fermentation  has  been  too  low,  thus  causing  putrefaction,  and  the  last  because 
the  temperature  has  been  too  high,  ^us  destroying  the  bacteria. 

The  optimum  temperature  for  lactic  add  bacteria  is  given  as  60*  G.  (122''  F.), 
and  for  butyric  add  bacteria  60*.    The  author  prefers  the  lactic  acid  silage  for 
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dairy  cows,  as  the  butyric  acid  silage  has  a  tendency  to  taint  the  milk  and 
batter.  In  preliminary  experiments  in  inoculating  the  silage  with  lactic  add 
bacteria  it  was  found  that  such  inoculation  appears  to  improve  the  keeping 
qualities  of  the  silage,  although  all  lactic  acid  cultures  do  not  act  alike.  Breii 
at  a  relatively  low  temperature  it  is  possible  to  make  excell^t  silage  by  such 
inoculation. 

[Ensilage  experiments  with  lactic  add  coltore],  T.  Reicn  and  F.  Wkiskb 
(Bl.  ZuekerrUhmhau,  21  (1914),  Nos.  11,  pp.  168-17S;  IS,  pp.  201,  202).— Jn 
these  studies  it  was  found  that  the  inoculation  of  ensiled  beets,  or  of  dover  hay, 
with  a  specially  prepared  lactic  acid  culture  materially  increased  the  addity 
of  the  silage,  facilitated  the  fermentation  process,  and  improved  the  quality 
of  the  silage. 

A  new  process  of  preparing  potatoes  for  add  ensilage  with  pure  cultares, 
of  lactic  bacteria,  G.  Foth  (Ztschr.  Spirituaindus.,  S7  (19U),  No.  8,  p.  lOS, 
fig.  1;  aha,  in  Intemat.  Inst.  Agr.  [Rome],  Mo.  Bui.  Agr.  Intel,  and  Pkmt 
Diseases,  5  (19H),  No.  5,  pp.  69S,  694,  fig.  i).~^This  process  consists  in  the 
addition  of  a  lactic  ferment  to  equal  amounts  of  steamed  potatoes  and  cold 
grated  potatoes  thoroughly  mixed  at  SS""  0.  (131'  F.).  After  this  mixture  is 
thoroughly  Imeaded  and  the  ferment  evenly  distributed,  the  mass  is  discharged 
into  a  wagon.  Other  hashed  forage,  such  as  mangd  leaves  and  potato  haulm, 
may  be  added  to  addify  the  steamed  potatoes,  and  when  available,  brewers' 
grains  may  be  substituted  for  the  grated  potatoes. 

Agricoltore  in  Argentina,  A.  Hebiobs  and  H.  Holtmehb^Schombebo  {Ber. 
Landw.  Reichsamte  Innem,  No.  29  (191S),  pp.  125-261). — ^With  reference  to  live 
stock  in  Argentina  tables  are  given  showing  the  developmoit  since  1888.  It  is 
stated  that  the  Province  of  Buenos  Aires  possesses  more  than  one-third  of  all 
the  cattle,  one-third  of  the  horses,  and  nearly  one-third  of  the  sheep  and  V^ 
of  the  Republic.  The  live  stock  has  been  greatly  Improved  by  the  introduction 
of  pure-bred  stock  from  Europe  and  the  United  States.  Tables  are  given  show- 
ing the  number  and  value  of  stock  imported  from  various  countriea 

In  the  importation  of  horses.  Thoroughbreds  are  the  only  type  of  light  horse 
which  has  acquired  a  real  importance  in  Argentina.  The  acclimatization  of  the 
Haclmey  was  highly  successful,  and  large  numbers  are  bred  on  the  best  estan- 
da&  Among  the  heavy  draft  horses,  Clydesdales,  Shires,  and  Percherons  are 
popular.    Other  breeds  have  been  introduced  and  all  seem  to  give  satisfaction. 

Among  the  cattle  the  breeds  rank  in  popularity  as  follows :  Shorthorn,  Here- 
ford, and  Aberdeen-Angua  The  beef-iMH>ducing  types  are  the  most  prevalent 
Large  numbers  of  sheep  have  been  imported  from  England,  France,  and  Gtf- 
many,  principally  the  RamboulUet  and  Lincoln  breeds,  the  latter  being  crossed 
with  Merinos.  Neither  the  long  wool  breeds,  aside  from  the  Lincolns,  nor  the 
Down  breeds  have  made  much  progress. 

It  is  stated  that  the  total  number  of  dairy  farms  has  greatly  increased  in  the 
past  few  years,  but  that  the  industry  is  still  in  its  early  stages.  Typical  farms 
are  described  and  a  bibliography  is  appended. 

The  Flemish  breed  of  cattle,  H.  Raquzt  {Vie  Agr.  et  Burale,  S  (1914),  No. 
24,  pp.  67S-676,  figs.  2). — An  account  of  the  breed  characteristics  and  utility 
value  of  this  breed  of  cattle.  The  average  annual  milk  production  is  tfiv&a.  as 
between  3,500  and  5,000  kg.,  containing  ordinarily  4.5  per  c^t  fiit  In  addition 
to  its  milking  capacity  the  breed  is  well  adapted  for  beef  production. 

Bed  Flemish  cattle,  H.  Raquet  (Ann.  Oemblouw,  24  (1914),  No.  2,  pp.  81- 
102,  pi.  9;  ahs.  in  Intemat.  Inst.  Agr.  [Rome],  Mo.  Bui.  Agr.  Intel,  and  Plant 
Diseases,  5  (1914),  No.  6,  pp.  790,  791). — It  is  stated  that  as  milkers  these  cattle 
are  almost  equal  to  the  Dutch  breed  when  under  a  favorable  system  of  manage- 
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meaat,  one  berd  producing  an  average  of  from  780  to  1,060  gal.  per  year.  The 
breed  is  very  adaptable,  baying  been  successfully  establisbed  in  portions  of 
Spain,  Argentina,  and  Brazil.  Tbe  autbor  states  tbat  tbere  are  tbree  classes : 
(1)  Tbe  milking  type,  red  witb  a  black  nose;  (2)  tbe  beef  type,  produced  by 
crossing  witb  tbe  Sbortboms,  red  witb  a  pink  nose;  and  (3)  tbe  general  pur- 
pose type  witb  predominant  milking  qualities,  red  and  wbite  witb  a  pink  nose. 

Observations  on  tbe  origin  and  distribntion  of  breeds  of  cattle  in  Freneb 
WeBt  Africa,  H.  J.  db  Cobdemoy  (Agr.  Prat.  Pays  Chauds,  H  (1914),  No,  ISO, 
pp.  2^-96;  obB.  in  Intemat.  Inst.  Agr.  [Rome},  Mo.  Bui.  Agr.  Intel,  and  Plant 
Diseases,  5  (1914),  ^o.  7,  pp.  912,  91S).-^An  account  of  tbe  origin,  distribution, 
and  utility  value  of  tbe  breeds  of  cattle  of  tbis  section,  wbicb  include  botb  tbe 
sebn,  or  bumped  ox,  and  tbe  bumpless  (taurine)  type. 

Origin  of  caracal  sbeep,  C.  C.  Young  (Jour.  Heredity,  5  (1914),  No.  10,  pp. 
445-447)' — Tbe  autbor  concludes  from  bis  observations  tbat  tbe  caracul  breeds, 
wbicb  are  broad-tails,  resulted  from  crosses  of  long-tail  sbeep  on  fat  rumps, 
tbe  former  tbe  black  Danadar,  tbe  latter  tbe  Duzbai. 

Quality  in  wool,  P.  Q.  Bailet  and  F.  L.  Engledow  (Jour.  Agr.  8ci.  {Eng- 
land},  6  (1914),  No.  S,  pp.  849-970,  figs.  9). — ^In  tbe  course  of  studies  made  to 
determine  more  accurately  tbe  influence  of  fineness  of  fiber  upon  tbe  **  quality  " 
in  wool,  700  slides  were  prepared  and  about  90,000  measurements  made  At 
Bbearing,  samples  were  taken  from  botb  of  tbe  sboulders,  tbe  neck,  tbe  breecb, 
and  tbe  b^ly,  an  attempt  being  made  to  take  tbe  samples  from  similar  posi- 
tions on  every  sbeep.  Tbe  bulk  of  tbe  wool  was  sorted  by  a  skilled  sorter, 
representative  samples  being  retained  by  tbe  investigators  for  measurement 
and  study.  Tbe  autbors  summarize  tbe  results  of  tbeir  investigation  as  follows : 
'*  Tbe  metbod  of  taking  four  subsamples  and  making  in  all  160  measurements 
of  tbese  subsamples  gives  a  satisfactory  value  for  tbe  average  diameter  of 
tbe  sample  Tbe  average  of  tbe  samples  from  eacb  sboulder  gives  a  good 
indication  of  tbe  sboulder  for  eacb  sbeep. 

"  In  comparing  two  sbeep  A  and  B  we  may  take  as  almost  certainly  signifi- 
cant a  difference  between  tbeir  two  average  sboulder  diameters  of  some  8  per 
cent  of  tbe  average  sboulder  diameter  of  eitber  of  tbem  for  measurements 
taken  as  bere  indicated.  A  relationsbip  exists  between  tbe  fineness  as  meas- 
ured by  tbe  average  diameter  and  tbe  commercial  quality  into  wbicb  tbe  wool 
is  graded.  But  tbis  relationsbip  is  not  absolute  and  is  not  modified  by  various 
otber  factora  Tbe  average  Ti  diameter  (diameter  at  tbe  tip)  is  tbe  best  guide 
from  a  genetic  point  of  view  as  to  tbe  fineness  of  tbe  wool  concerned,  owing 
to  tbe  marked  patbological  infiuences  wliicb  may  affect  tbe  Tt  (base)  average. 
Tbe  distribution  of  tbe  fibers  of  different  sizes  bas  a  modifying  effect  upon 
tbe  commercial  quality  wbicb  would  be  assigned  from  a  consideration  of  tbe 
average  size  (mly.  It  is  suggested  tbat  tbe  standard  deviation  of  tbe  distribu- 
tion of  tbe  fibers  sbould  be  used  as  a  measure  of  tbis  modifying  effect" 

South  African  sheep  and  wool,  W.  M.  McKee  (Cape  Town,  1919,  pp.  XVI + 
626,  figs.  55). — An  account  of  tbe  history  and  development  of  tbe  Merino, 
BambouiUet,  and  otber  wool-producing  breeds  of  sbeep  in  South  Africa,  and  a 
discussion  of  methods  of  feeding,  care,  and  management  of  tbese  sbeep,  the 
preparation  and  care  of  wool  for  market,  fitting  sbeep  for  sbow,  and  otber 
related  topics. 

Inflnence  of  feeding  on  the  morphological  and  physiological  conditions  of 
the  animal  body,  H.  Henseleb  (KUhn  Arch.,  S  (19 fS),  pt.  2,  pp.  24S-S61,  pis. 
S,  figs.  8;  5  (1914),  pp.  207-288,  figs.  M).— Tbis  treatise  gives  in  detail  tbe 
results  of  body  measurements  and  weighings  made  of  fat  and  lean  swine,  and  of 
swine  under  various  conditions  of  feeding.    Studies  were  made  of  the  influence 
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of  feeding  on  the  size  of  body,  breast  cavity,  length  and  character  of  ribs, 
nature  of  the  blood,  size  of  lungs  and  heart,  size  of  intestinal  canals,  the 
secretions  and  fonctionings  of  the  stomach,  the  size  of  pelvis  and  croup,  char- 
acter of  the  central  nerve  system,  the  spinal  canal,  and  the  sense  organa 
The  work  of  von  Nathuslns  with  swine  and  of  Fischer  with  calves  is  cited. 

The  effect  of  caldam  and  protein  fed  pregnant  swine  upon  the  size, 
TigOT,  bone,  coat,  and  condition  of  the  offspring,  J.  M.  Ewabd,  A.  W.  Doz, 
and  S.  C.  Guernsey  {Amer.  Jour.  Physiol,,  S4  (1914),  No.  5,  pp.  S12-S25,  figs. 
5).— In  preliminary  experiments  conducted  at  the  Iowa  Station  three  lots  of 
pregnant  gilts  were  fed,  lot  1  receiving  shelled  com,  lot  2  shelled  com  and  ap- 
proximately 2\  gm.  of  calcium  (in  salts)  daily,  and  lot  3  sh^ed  com  and  about 
136  gm.  of  black  blood  albumin  (88.24  per  cent  protein)  daily.  Average  daily 
gains  per  head  were  made  for  lot  1  of  107.d5,  lot  2  of  154.68,  and  lot  3  of  237.23 
gm.,  and  they  farrowed  an  average  of  7.88,  7.3,  and  8.22  pigs  per  sow,  the  litters 
weighing  an  average  of  6,454.62,  6,685.02,  and  7,838.08  gm.  for  the  re^)ective  lots. 
The  relative  influence  of  calcium  and  protein  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 

Comparative  influences  of  calcium  and  protein  fed  the  pregnant  dam  on  the 

developing  fetus. 


Cbaraoterbtio  of  olbprlng. 


InorMMOWooRi 


Calcium 
ratkm. 


Protefn 
ratkn. 


Vigor 

Coat  quantity. , 

Coatoolor 

Condition 


PtTcewit. 
5.V! 
6wS8 
0.80 


PeroM. 

85. 00 

2i.43 

3&04 

7.17 


The  following  were  among  the  conclusions  drawn: 

"  The  addition  of  calcium  (allowed  as  chlorid  and  carbonate)  to  a  fixed  basal 
ration  of  com  and  sodium  chlorid  with  pregnant  gilts  resulted  in  new-born  pigs 
having  greater  size,  more  vigor,  bigger  bone,  increased  coat  quantity,  better  coat 
color,  and  higher  condition.  .  .  .  The  influence  of  the  complex  organic  protein 
is  more  marked  g^ierally  than  that  of  the  more  simple  inorganic  calcium.  The 
use  of  chlorid  as  the  source  of  calcium  was  not  as  satisfactory  as  the  carbonate 
in  a  high  protein  ration.*' 

[Swine  feedin^r  experiments]  (Mitt.  Ver.  Deut.  SchweinezHchter,  21  (1914), 
No.  17,  p.  SSO). — One-hundred-lb.  pigs  fed  a  basal  ration  of  1)  lb&  barl^  meal, 
i  lb.  bone  meal,  and  2^  qt  skim  milk  per  head  per  day,  and  a  supplementary 
feed  of  10  to  12  lbs.  steamed  potatoes,  made  1.6  lbs.  average  daily  gain,  while 
those  fed  a  supplementary  feed  of  potato  flakes  made  a  similar  gain  of  1.6  lb& 

[The  antiquity  of  the  horse  in  South  America],  A.  Cabdoso  (An.  Mus.  Nac 
Hist.  Nat.  Buenos  Aires,  24  (191S),  pp.  445-4^0,  fig.  i).— The  author  takes 
exception  to  the  contention  of  Trouessart  (K  S.  R.,  30,  p.  174)  relative  to  the 
prehistoric  existence  of  the  horse  In  portions  of  South  America  and  claims  a 
more  recent  origin. 

The  teeth  of  the  horse  and  its  age,  S.  T.  D.  Stmows  (Dept.  Agr-  N.  8.  Wales, 
Farmers'  Bui.  87  (1914),  pp.  S-42,  figs.  85).— An  explanation  of  methods  of 
determining  the  age  of  horses  by  the  condition  of  their  teeth. 

Short-faced  Abyssinian  mules,  P.  Dechambbe  (Bui.  Boc.  Nat.  AccUm. 
Prance,  61  (1914),  No.  5,  pp.  129-1S2,  figs.  2;  ahs.  in  Jntemat.  Inst.  Agr.  IRome], 
Mo,  Buh  Agr,  Intel,  and  Plant  Diseases,  5  (1914),  No.  6,  p.  789).— An  account 
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of  a  type  of  Abyssinian  mule  having  as  its  regular  characteristic  a  depression 
of  the  base  of  the  subnasal  bone,  together  with  an  underhung  Jaw  giving  the 
animal  a  buUdog  expression.  These  animals  are  small,  strong,  and  well  ribbed. 
It  appears  that  they  are  the  result  of  purely  accidental  variations  which  are  not 
inherited. 

The  bare  necks,  C.  B.  Davenpobt  (Jour.  Heredity,  5  (1914),  No.  8,  p,  S74, 
fig.  i). — ^An  account  of  chickens  brought  from  the  Barbados  which  are  char- 
acterized by  the  absence  of  feathers  from  the  neck  as  far  as  from  the  ears 
down  to  the  clavicle.  Mated  together  these  birds  gave  a  few  full-feathered 
chicks,  but  about  three-fourths  of  all  were  bare  necked.  Mated  to  ordinary 
fowl,  about  one-half  of  the  oflTsprlng  had  naked  neck& 

It  is  concluded  that  the  naked  neck  is  a  typical  dominant  and  that  there  is  a 
Cactor  in  this  bird  which  interferes  with  the  development  of  the  neck  feather& 
The  author  suggests  that  ''every  skin  plate  bears  a  feather  and  that  if  any 
portion  of  the  skin  is  without  feathers,  it  is  due  to  a  specific  inhibitor  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  feather  germ  in  that  region.  Of  these  inhibitors  there  are 
probably  a  number.  There  are  at  least  one  for  the  shanks  and  one  for  the  neck 
and  possibly  an  additional  one  for  the  ventral  patch  of  the  neck.  So  far  as 
we  have  gone  it  seems  probable  that  the  inhibitor  is  of  the  nature  of  an 
antienzym  which  Interferes  in  a  given  area  with  the  development  of  those 
enzyms  that  induce  the  formation  of  the  feather.'* 

Variations  caused  by  various  feeds  on  ducks  beloncring^  to  the  same  brood, 
A.  BCaonan  (Ann.  8ci.  Nat.  Zool,  9.  8er.,  19  (1914),  No,  ZS,  pp.  161-225,  figs. 
S5). — A  part  of  this  work  has  been  noted  from  another  source  (B.  S.  R.,  27, 
p.  774). 

Bouen  ducks  on  a  fish  diet  showed  a  much  greater  relative  development  of 
proventriculus  than  those  fed  flesh,  insects,  or  vegetables.  The  length  and 
wei£^t  of  the  ceca  were  much  greater  on  vegetable  diet.  Thickness  of  the 
muscular  wall  of  the  gizzard  and  weight  of  the  stomach  were  greatest  on  flesh 
diet  The  intestinal  surface,  length  of  large  intestine,  and  weight  of  q)leen  and 
blood  were  greatest  on  vegetable  diet  Length  and  weight  of  the  small  in- 
testine, and  weight  of  the  lungs  and  pancreas  were  greatest  on  flsh  diet  The 
weight  of  heart  was  greatest  on  flsh  and  insect  diets  and  equal  in  the  two  cases. 

An  extensive  bibliography  is  included. 

DAIBT  FABMINa— DAntTHTa. 

Present  state  of  the  dairyinir  indnstry  in  Bombay,  J.  B.  Knight  and  B.  W. 
HoBH  (Dept.  Affr.  Bombay  Bui.  56  (1914),  pp.  14).— An  account  of  the  breed 
characteristics  and  utility  value  of  the  several  breeds  of  dairy  cattle  and  milk- 
yielding  buflPaloes  of  Bombay.  The  necessity  of  improved  methods  of  selection 
and  breeding  is  suggested. 

Experiments  on  the  profitable  feeding^  of  milch  cows,  H.  Goldsohmidt 
(Dansk.  Land  [Copenhagen],  1  (191S),  Dec.,  pp.  453-470;  abs.  in  Intemat.  Inat. 
Agr.  [Borne],  ifo.  BuX.  Agr.  Intel,  and  Plant  Diseases,  5  (1914),  ^o.  8,  pp.  1050, 
1051). — ^In  a  preliminary  experiment  conducted  at  the  Boyal  Veterinary  and 
Agricultural  CJollege,  Ck>penhagen,  in  which  20  milch  cows  were  fed  lucem  hay 
ad  libitum,  it  appeared  that  the  weight  and  performance  of  the  individual 
cows  did  not  stand  in  any  approximately  constant  relation  to  the  quantity  of 
lucem  consumed,  and  that  the  older  and  drier  the  lucem,  the  less  of  it  was 
eaten. 

Two  lots  of  10  cows  each  were  fed  77  lbs.  lucem  and  2.2  lbs.  straw,  lot  1 
rec^ving  in  addition  1.02  Iba  of  oil  cake  for  every  10  lbs.  of  milk,  and  lot  2 
an  equivalent  amount  of  notri^its,  or  1.33  lbs.  of  oats  for  every  10  Iba  of  milk. 
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for  25  days,  after  whicb  the  lots  were  reversed  for  20  days.  In  both  groups 
the  greatest  yield  of  milk  was  obtained  with  the  oil  cake.  From  this  it  is 
concladed  that  "  it  is  comparatively  ea^  to  force  the  yield  of  milk  by  the  use 
of  protein  at  the  expense  of  the  fat  contained  in  the  body,  when  the  cows  are 
in  good  condition,  while  it  is  difficnlt  to  do  so  with  carbohydrates  at  the  ^[pense 
of  the  protein-containing  tissues  of  the  body." 

It  is  suggested  that  as  long  as  the  lucem  is  young,  that  is^  up  to  about 
June  15,  it  may  be  supplemented  by  mangolds  (or  if  necessary  cereals,  etc). 
From  June  15  to  about  August  15  the  lucem,  being  older,  may  be  fed  with  oil 
cake,  or,  if  it  is  fed  in  smaller  rations,  with  oil  cake  and  cereals,  etc  From 
August  15  to  about  September  10  it  should  be  supplemented  by  oil  cake  and 
mangolds. 

Manuring  for  milk  (Midland  Agr.  and  Dairy  Coh,  MofHurinff  for  MUk  1915, 
pp.  12 f  pi.  i,  fig.  i). — ^In  these  experiments,  which  covered  a  period  of  four 
years,  pastures  composed  principally  of  cocksfoot,  tall  fescue,  and  white  clover 
were  fertilized  with  sui)erphosphate  and  sulphate  of  potash,  and  the  yield  in 
milk  compared  with  pastures  not  so  fertilized.  A  total  of  373  gal.  more  milk 
per  acre  was  obtained  during  the  four  years  on  the  fertilized  pastures,  and 
their  carrying  capacity  and  profits  were  increased. 

Cost  of  production  of  milk,  A.  Murray  {Midland  Agr,  and  Dairy  Col., 
Prelim.  Rpt.  Cost  MUk  Prod.  191S,  pp.  10). — From  his  rreUn>inary  investiga- 
tions on  this  subject,  the  author  concludes  that  the  chief  factor  contributing  to 
the  high  production  cost  of  milk  is  the  excessive  use  of  concentrates,  and  next 
to  that  the  excessive  use  of  long  hay.  Where  roots  are  liberally  fed  the  cost 
of  production  is  proportionately  decreased. 

New  method  of  calculating  the  production  value  of  feedstafto  for  dairy 
cattle,  G.  FiNGERLiNO  (FUMing's  Landw.  Ztg.,  6S  {19U),  No.  (?,  pp.  185-189).-- 
The  author  takes  exceptions  to  Hansson's  proposal  (B.  S.  R.,  81,  p.  371),  that 
Kellner's  protein  factor  of  0.94  be  increased  in  estimating  the  production  value 
of  feeding  stuffs  for  dairy  cattle.  It  is  contended  that  milk  production  d^>ends 
largely  upon  fat  and  carbohydrate  elements  rather  than  protein,  and  that  since 
Kellner's  figure  represents  production  value  for  body  growth  it  is  also  suited 
to  milk  production.  Also,  since  the  utilization  of  protein  by  the  dairy  cow  will 
depend  upon  the  lactation  period  and  the  producing  capacity  of  the  animal, 
the  protein  figure  will  be  variable.  The  author  prefers  a  feed  standard  on  a 
safe  basis  and  believes  that  for  practical  use  the  Kellner  estimates  are  the  best 

A  new  record  milk  yield  (Breeder's  Qaz.,  66  (1914),  No.  22,  pp.  910,  912). — 
It  is  reported  that  in  a  semiofficial  test,  completed  Novemb^  13,  1914,  the 
5-year-oId  Holstein-Friesian  cow  Tilly  Alcartra,  owned  by  a  California  firm, 
finished  the  year  with  30,452.6  lb&  of  milk  and  951.3  lb&  of  milk  fat  to  her 
credit,  and  is  believed  to  be  the  only  30,000-pound  milch  cow  in  the  world. 
During  the  year  she  consumed  a  total  of  1,828  lbs.  each  of  barley,  oats,  and 
bran,  1,208  lbs.  oil  meal,  681^  lbs.  dried  beet  pulp,  3,226  lb&  com  silage,  10,122 
lb&  hay,  and  15,140  lbs.  mangels,  which  at  market  prices  is  estimated  to  have 
cost  $149.88. 

Segregation  of  fat  factors  in  milk  production,  F.  B.  Hnxs  and  B.  N. 
BoLAin>  (Proc.  Iowa  Acad.  Sci.,  20  (191S),  pp.  195-198).— In  a  microdcopical 
study  of  a  large  number  of  samples  of  milk,  the  authors  divided  the  globules 
into  three  classes,  as  regards  size,  all  under  0.0016  mm.  in  diameter  being  in 
the  first  class,  those  ranging  from  0.0016  to  0.0032  nmi.  in  the  second  class,  and 
all  over  0.0(^2  mm.  in  the  third  class.  Numerous  counts  of  the  globules  were 
made  in  samples  of  milk  ranging  in  fat  content  from  2.8  to  7.2  per  cait 
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There  was  fonnd  to  be  a  pocdtive  correlation  between  the  percoitage  fat 
composition  of  the  milk  and  the  number  of  fat  globules  of  different  sizes,  the 
coeiBdoit  being  0.19.  In  the  milk  testing  2.8  per  cent  fat,  66  per  c^it  of  the 
nnmber  of  globules  were  in  the  first  division,  28  per  cent  in  the  second,  and  6 
per  c&kt  in  the  third ;  in  the  7.2  per  cent  milk,  4T  per  c^it  in  the  first  division, 
40  per  cent  In  the  second,  and  16  per  cent  in  the  third. 

In  a  study  of  inheritance  of  fat  production,  as  shown  by  the  relation  of  the 
production  of  dams  to  that  of  their  oflTspring,  8,700  pairs  of  varlates  were  taken 
from  the  1910-11  OfEldal  Yearbook  of  the  Advanced  R^stry  of  the  Holsteln- 
Friesian  Association.  **  The  mean  fat  production  of  the  oflTspring  was  16.952± 
O.039,  while  that  of  the  dams  was  15.971±0.084.  The  standard  deviation  and 
coeflElcient  of  variability  of  the  oflTspring  were  also  greater  than  those  of  the 
dams,  showing  the  tendency  of  the  individuals  of  the  Fi  generation  to  reach  the 
extremes  of  the  parental  generations.  The  correlation  coefficient  of  0.29  would, 
according  to  the  statistical  method  of  study  of  biparental  inheritance,  show 
evidence  of  prepotency  on  the  part  of  the  dams  as  opposed  to  the  sires.  This 
f^ct  may  indicate  a  sex-linkage  of  the  factors  controlling  inheritance  of  fat 
production. 

''A  rearrangement  of  the  data,  used  in  the  work  just  discussed,  in  classes 
represoiting  three  goierations,  shows  the  following  coefficients  of  variability — 
parental  generation,  21.686,  Fi  g^eration  ia737,  and  Fa  generation  21.824."  It 
is  stated  that  this  is  typically  Moidelian. 

In  an  attempt  to  distinguish  the  unit  of  inheritance  in  fat  production,  a  divid- 
ing point  that  separated  into  two  classes  was  readily  recognized.  The  breeding 
records  of  the  granddams,  classified  into  diflTerent  groups  with  the  pound  as  the 
unit,  were  tabulated  and  compared.  It  was  found  that  **  the  granddams  having 
records  above  21  lbs.  produced  Fa  descendants,  as  follows :  Fifty-four  above  21 
lbs.  and  60  below.  The  granddams  below  21  lbs.  produced  764  below  21  lbs. 
and  104  above.  The  latter  appears  to  be  a  7 : 1  ratio,  indicating  a  linkage  of 
two  factors — one  a  pure  dominant,  the  other  probably  sex-linked  acting  in  a 
simple  3:1  ratio." 

The  composition  of  milk  as  shown  by  analyses  of  samples  of  known  purity 
made  by  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health,  H.  0.  Lythooe  (Jour. 
Indus,  and  Engin,  Chem.,  6  (1914),  No.  11,  pp.  899-^08,  figs.  7).— A  large  number 
of  samples  of  milk  of  known  purity  were  examined  in  the  laboratory  of  the 
food  and  drug  inspection  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health  for  total 
solids,  ash,  fat,  protein,  lactose,  and  milk  serum. 

Excluding  some  of  the  abnormally  high  figures  the  x)ercentages  of  variation 
were  as  follows:  Solids  from  31  per  cent  above  to  19  per  c^it  below  the 
average ;  fat  from  66  above  to  41  below ;  proteins  from  38  above  to  27  below ; 
sugar  from  15  above  to  10  below.  The  variations  calculated  from  the  analyses 
of  the  herd  milk  are  much  less  than  those  obtained  from  the  milk  of  individual 
cows.  Variations  in  the  composition  of  milk  are  due  primarily  to  the  breed, 
and  to  a  less  extent  the  season  of  the  year  and  the  period  of  lactation. 

A  study  of  the  seasonal  variation  showed  that  '*  milk  obtained  in  the  winter 
l8  the  best,  that  obtained  in  the  summer  is  the  worst,  while  milk  obtained  in 
the  spring  and  fall  is  a  mean  of  the  summer  and  winter  samples.  .  .  .  The 
period  of  lactation  appears  to  have  no  infiu^ice  upon  the  variation  by 
season.  ...  All  the  results  are  aflTected  by  the  seasonal  variation,  and  all  but 
the  sugar  and  serum  figures  are  aflTected  by  the  period  of  lactation.  The  protein- 
fat  ratio  and  the  percentage  of  fat  in  the  solids  of  these  samples  were  not 
materially  aflTected  either  by  the  season  or  by  the  period  of  lactation." 

The  percoitage  of  fat  in  the  solids  decreases  with  the  solids,  being  38  per 
cent  In  Jers^  milk  and  27  per  cent  in  Holstein  milk.    The  amount  of  proteins 
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in  the  solids  is  ftdrly  constant  at  about  25  per  cmt  As  the  ash  is  neaily  con- 
stant the  percentage  of  ash  in  solids  increases  as  the  solids  diminish,  being  4^ 
per  c^t  in  Jersey  milk  and  6.7  per  cent  in  Holstein  milk.  Sugar  is  also  nearly 
constant  and  the  percoitage  in  the  solids  increases  as  the  solids  decrease,  bein^ 
90  per  cent  in  Jersey  milk  and  40  per  cent  in  Holstein  milk.  Hence,  both  the 
ash  and  lactose  content  are  of  value  in  detecting  added  water. 

It  is  stated  that  "it  is  possible,  within  reasonable  limits,  to  indicate  from  the 
p^x^entage  of  solids  and  fat  whether  or  not  a  sample  has  been  watered, 
skimmed,  or  is  normal  milk.  No  relation  exists  between  the  refraction  of  the 
serum  and  the  sour  serum  ash ;  therefore,  if  both  figures  are  below  the  mini- 
mum for  pure  milk  it  is  positive  indication  of  the  presence  of  added  water. 
The  proton-fat  ratios  in  all  cases  have  be^  less  than  1.  If  this  figure  exceeds 
1,  skimming  is  indicated,  the  amount  being  greatest  in  samples  possessing  the 
highest  ratio.  If  the  protein-fat  ratio  is  less  than  0.7,  or  the  percentage  of  fat 
in  the  solids  is  above  85,  samples  may  be  declared  watered  by  a  low  refraction 
of  the  serum,  not  necessarily  below  the  minimum  for  all  samples  of  known 
irarity.  This  is  particularly  so  whai  dealing  with  herd  milk.  In  the  aba^ioe 
of  a  refractometer,  the  specific  gravity  or  the  percentage  of  solids  of  the  serum 
is  Just  as  valuable  as  the  refractive  index  in  detecting  added  wat^.'* 

The  iron  content  of  milk,  F.  E.  Nottbohm  and  G.  Dobb  (Ztschr.  Untersuch. 
Nahr.  u.  OenussnUL,  28  (1914),  No,  9,  pp.  4i7-4«4).— From  their  studies  the 
authors  find  that  the  normal  iron  content  of  milk,  on  the  basis  of  FeiOs,  is 
between  0.03  and  0.13  mg.  in  100  cc.,  the  majority  of  samples  ranging  betwe^i 
0.03  and  0.07  mg.  Toward  the  end  of  the  lactation  period  the  iron  content 
increases.  An  increase  in  the  iron  content  due  to  inflammatory  conditions  of 
the  udder  (mastitis)  can  not  always  be  counted  on.  The  feeding  of  sac- 
charated  iron  to  cows  apparently  does  not  increase  the  normal  amount  of  iron 
in  the  milk. 

Dairies  and  cow  sheds. — ^Their  effect  npon  the  purity  of  the  milk  supplied 
to  military  hospitals,  troops,  and  married  families,  E.  B.  Dewbebbt  (Jour, 
Roy.  Army  Med.  Corps,  21  (191S),  Noa,  5,  pp.  570^80,  figs.  4;  6,  pp.  676-68S). — 
General  instructions  are  given  on  the  construction  and  care  of  cow  sheds  and 
the  sanitary  care  of  milk. 

Shrinkage  in  handling  milk  at  city  milk  plants  (Cream,  and  Mttk  Plant 
Mo.,  S  (1914),  No.  S,  p.  22). — ^Estimates  were  obtained  from  41  dealers  by  the 
Dairy  Division  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  as  to  the  daily  losses  in 
the  handling  and  delivery  of  milk.  These  estimates,  which  include  all  losses 
in  handling  milk  from  the  time  it  is  shipped,  varied  from  0.5  to  4  per  cent  and 
averaged  2.15  per  cent  of  the  amount  handled  by  each  dealer.  Investigation 
revealed  many  unnecessary  leaks  which  appear  to  be  negligible  but  amount 
to  a  considerable  sum  in  the  course  of  a  year.  Among  the  ways  in  which 
these  losses  occur  are  the  following :  **  Leaky  cans ;  dented  or  battered  cans ; 
cans  not  full ;  careless  handling  of  cans,  both  in  transferring  from  cars  and  in 
dumping;  inefficient  draining  of  cans;  leaky  or  battered  apparatus;  filters  out 
of  repair,  as  leaky  valves;  losses  at  the  filler  (this  may  be  caused  by  the 
valves  not  being  properly  adjusted,  carelessness  in  handling,  breakage  of  bot- 
tles, etc.) ;  carelessness  in  handling  full  cases  of  milk,  thus  breaking  the  bottles; 
loss  from  not  removing  all  the  milk  from  the  pasteurizer,  pipes,  pumps,  tanks, 
or  other  apparatus;  loss  from  the  process  of  pasteurizing  and  clarifying,  by 
evaporation  and  mechanical  losses." 

Experiments  with  commercial  and  homemade  starters,  L.  Fundeb  (Aarsher. 
Offentl.  Foranst.  Landbr.  Fremme,  191S,  III,  Statsforamt.,  pp.  687-720,  figs.  S; 
al)8.  in  N.  T.  Produce  Rev.  and  Amer.  Cream.,  S8  (1914),  No.  14,  p.  592).— The 
results  of  these  experiments  are  summarized  as  follows : 
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"Ail  the  starters  te^:ed  bave  generally  produced  butter  of  a  satisfactory 
quality.  The  batter  from  bomemade  starters  was  equal  to  tbat  from  commer- 
cial ones.  Tbe  keeping  quality  of  tbe  butter  was  about  tbe  same  for  both.  The 
starters  which  gave  the  best  results  at  the  butter  scoring  are  the  same  which 
have  maintained  their  quality  the  longest 

''The  best  butter  has  universally  been  obtained  when  the  acidity  (of  the 
starter)  has  been  89  to  40"  Soxhlet-Henkel  (0.8775  to  0.9  per  cent).  An 
acidity  of  up  to  44''  (0.99  per  cent)  can  hardly  be  said  to  tiaye  hurt  the  butter, 
bat  the  quality  drops  universally  with  lower  acidity.  The  titration  numbers 
fsbow  considerable  variations  from  day  to  day.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  acidity 
tbe  titration  must  be  repeated  often.  The  starter  used  showed  genenUly  1.2'' 
(0.26  per  cent)  higher  than  the  mother  starter. 

**  The  quality  of  the  butter  is  improved  universally  with  the  tasting  score  of 
the  starter,  and  with  the  acidity  up  to  about  40"  (0.9  per  cent),  but  the  quality 
agrees  better  with  the  acidity  than  with  the  taste  of  the  starter.  A  palatable 
fdiarp  starter  has  as  a  rule  a  high  titration  number,  and  a  poorly  tasting  one 
as  a  rule  a  lower  acidity  tlian  normal.  The  starters  with  which  have  been 
used  a  long  ripening  time  have  uniformly  given  better  results  than  those  with 
short  ripening  time.  The  drop  in  the  temperature  in  the  starter  while  ripening 
is  all  the  greater  the  higher  the  temperature  when  starting,  and  the  smaller 
the  quantity  of  milk  used.  Hence  the  effect  of  using  a  high  commencing  tem- 
perature is  partly  lost,  but  depends  furthermore  on  the  quantity  of  milk  used 
and  the  quality  of  the  insulation.  The  starters  used  have  had  no  effect  on  the 
moisture  in  the  butter.'' 

YEXESINAKT  MEDICINE. 

A  tezt-book  of  bacteriology,  P.  H.  Hiss  and  H.  Zinsseb  (New  York  and 
London,  1914,  2.  ed,,  pp.  XVI +766,  figs,  156).— This  is  the  second  edition  of  this 
practical  treatise  on  bacteriology,  which  is  intended  for  students  and  practi- 
tioners of  medicine. 

A  text-boolc  of  general  bacteriology,  B.  O.  Jordan  (Philadelphia  and 
London,  1914,  4.  ed.  rev.,  pp.  647 1  P^.  ^t  fiff9.  178).— This  edition  of  this  work 
(B.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  717)  has  been  thoroughly  revised  and  some  new  material 
added,  including  a  new  chapter  on  the  filterable  viruses. 

Blood  pressure. — ^Its  clinical  applications,  G.  W.  Nobbis  (Philadelphia  and 
New  York,  1914,  pp.  VIII+S72,  pi.  1,  figs.  P8).— In  the  first  chapter  of  this 
work  J.  H.  Austin  deals  with  the  physiology  of  blood  pressure.  A  description 
of  tbe  various  instruments  used  and  the  relative  advantages  of  the  different 
methods  of  determining  blood  pressure  foUowa  Venous  and  capillary  pressure 
are  discussed  briefiy  and  methods  of  determining  functional  efflciaicy  of  the 
circulation  are  described  at  some  length.  The  remaining  part,  or  about  one-half 
of  the  book,  relates  to  the  clinical  applications  of  blood  pressure. 

Special  pathology  and  therapy  of  the  domestic  animals,  F.  Hutyra.  and 
J.  Habek  (Spezielle  PatholoQie  und  Therapie  der  Hauatiere.  Jena,  191S,  4. 
ed.,  rev.  and  etU.,  vols.  1,  pp.  XVI+II44,  pU.  12,  flfft.  2S1;  2,  pp.  XrV+1088, 
pis.  7,  flQ$.  2()7).— This  edition  contains  in  additicm  to  the  material  previously 
noted  (B.  S.  B.,  26,  p.  82),  chapters  on  paratyphoid  of  pigs,  Ascoli's  precipitin 
reaction  for  anthrax  and  erysipelas,  Bporotrichosls,  and  the  salvarsan  treats 
ment  for  the  pectoral  form  of  equine  influ^iza.  The  chapter  on  protozoan  dis- 
eases lias  been  revised.  Under  organic  diseases  new  chapters  <m  catarrh  of 
sphenoidal  sinu%  Heine-Medin's  disease,  guinea  pig  paralysis,  lingual  paralysis, 
tetany,  necrobaciUosis,  ostitis,  and  osteomyelitiB,  have  hem  added  and  others 
rewritten.    Data  pertaining  to  Boma  disease  have  been  separated  from  the 
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remaining  forms  of  meningo-encei^ialomydiitis  (meningitis  cer^rospinalis  ei- 
Eootica)  and  rewritten. 

A  study  of  Bacterium  mallei,  with  special  reference  to  the  <<komi^'' 
form,  H.  Clabke  (Cornell  Vet.,  4  (1915),  No.  ^  pp.  16^-170).—^*  B.  mallei  does 
not  form  gas  or  acid  in  tlie  sugars  studied.  It  coagulates  milk  in  from  10  to  20 
day&  The  morpliology  of  B.  maUei  varies  in  different  straina  The  scHcalled 
'  k5mige '  form  exists  in  certain  strains  obtained  from  animal  tissues  and  cul- 
tures.   Tills  form  as  far  as  could  be  determined  has  no  relation  to  yimlaice.*' 

A  quantitative  application  of  the  Abderhalden  serum  test,  D.  D.  Van 
Sltke  and  Msbiau  Vutoobad  (Ah9.  in  Proc.  800.  Expt.  Biol,  and  Med.,  11 
(1914),  No.  5,  p.  154). — '^^  authors  claim  that  the  Alderhalden  serum  test  may 
be  greatly  simplified,  made  quantitative,  and  the  sensitiveness  Increased  about 
thirty-fold  as  compared  with  the  dialysis  test,  by  utilising  the  nitrous  acid 
method  to  detect  proteolysis. 

"The  technique  is  the  following :  2  cc.  of  serum  is  digested  with  0.1  gm.'  of 
dried  substrat  (tissue  prepared  according  to  Abderhalden's  directions  and  dried 
quickly  at  0.5  mm.),  or,  as  nearly  as  can  be  estimated,  0.4  gm.  of  undried  sub- 
strat After  the  digestion  is  complete,  3  cc.  of  water  is  added.  The  solution 
is  then  centrifuged  and  2  cc.  used  for  amino  nitrog^i  determination  in  the 
microapparatus,  0.5  cc  of  caprylic  alcohol  being  used  to  avoid  foaming  and  the 
reaction  being  run  four  minutes.  Ck>ntrol  analyses  are  run  under  the  same  con- 
ditions with  senmi  that  has  been  digested  with  normal  tissue,  and  with  no 
tissue.  The  amino  method  will  detect  one-fourth  the  concentration  of  a-NHa 
that  is  apparent  by  the  ninhydrin  reaction,  and  the  serum  is  diluted  only  one- 
eighth  as  much  in  the  above  procedure  as  in  the  dialysis  test,  so  that  the  sensi- 
tiveness is  increased  about  *thirty-fold." 

In  spite  of  the  results  yielded  by  the  test  absolutely  negative  results  were 
obtained  with  the  Rous  chicken  sarcomas  Nos.  1  and  2,  even  when  the  serum 
tested  came  from  the  chicken  furnishing  the  tissue  substrat  The  results  ob- 
tained are  said  not  to  bear  on  the  validity  of  the  test  in  human  cases.  The 
method  is  now  to  be  tested  in  human  cancer  and  in  pregnancy. 

Serum  sensitization  as  related  to  dosage  of  antitoxin  in  man  and  atiIwi^^i*, 
W.  H.  Pabk,  L.  W.  Famuleneb,  and  E.  J.  Banzhaf  (Jour.  Infect.  Diseases, 
14  (1914),  No.  2,  pp.  S47-S50,  figs.  5).— "The  results  obtained  in  two  men  and 
in  two  goats  showed  no  appreciable  difference  in  the  absorption  curves  of  anti- 
toxin before  and  after  sensitization.  The  variations  that  occurred  in  the  cases 
appeared  to  be  due  to  the  inherent  individual  characteristics  of  the  persons  and 
animals  injected  and  not  to  the  sensitization. 

"  It  is  concluded  that  the  large  amounts  of  antitoxin  injected  in  the  treat- 
ment of  diphtheria  are  neither  bound  nor  destroyed  appreciably  by  any  globulin 
antibodies  present  in  the  blood  of  those  previously  injected.  The  same  quantity 
of  antitoxin  is  therefore  indicated  in  the  treatment  of  diphtheria  whether  the 
case  has  or  has  not  received  a  previous  injection  of  horse  serum  or  globulin&'' 

Influence  6f  protein  content  on  the  absorption  of  antitoxin  and  agglutinin 
Injected  subcutaneously,  W.  H.  Pabk,  L.  W.  Famuleneb,  and  E.  J.  Bbnzhaf 
(Jour.  Infect.  Diseases,  14  (1914),  No.  2,  pp.  SS&-^46,  fig.  i).— "The  degree  of 
protein  concentration  which  is  usually  employed  to  produce  the  refined  and  con- 
centrated diphtheria  antitoxic  globulin  preparations  has  little  or  no  effect  in 
retarding  the  absorption  of  the  antitoxin  from  the  subcutaneous  tissues.  The 
removal  of  water,  if  not  pushed  too  tSLV,  is  therefore  a  Justifiable  means  of  less- 
ening the  quantity  of  fluid  to  be  injected. 

"Any  preparation  which  causes  local  inflammatory  reaction  lessens  the  rate 
of  antitoxin  absorption." 
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The  effect  of  grentian  violet  on  protozoa  and  on  tissaes  growincr  in  vitro, 
with,  especial  reference  to  the  nucleus,  D.  G.  Russell  (Jour.  Empt.  Med,,  20 
(19H),  No,  6f  pp.  54S-65S,  pi.  i,  ftg.  i).— "  Gentian  violet  may  be  r^arded  as  a 
trae  vital  nuclear  stain.  Embryonic  and  adult  tissue  of  the  frog  will  grow  in 
vitro  in  the  presence  of  gentian  violet  of  a  far  stronger  dilution  than  that  neces- 
sary to  kill  many  bacteria.  In  these  experiments,  for  example,  successful 
tissue  growths  were  obtained  wh^i  gentian  violet  1:20,000  was  used,  yet 
BacUlus  suhtUis  will  not  grow  in  1 :  100,000  dilution  and  grows  very  badly  in 
1 : 1,000,C00  dilution.  This  fact  may  simplify  the  technique,  of  the  growth  of 
certain  tissues  by  eliminating  the  risk  of  bacterial  contamination.'' 

Increasing  resistance  against  infectioas  diseases  with  calcium  chlorid, 
IL  Bmmebioh  and  O.  Loew  (Arch.  Hyg.,  80  {1913) ,  No,  IS,  pp.  261-271;  ah$.  in 
Oenihl.  Bakt.  [ek?.]  1.  AM.,  Ref.,  59  (191S),  No.  7,  pp.  194,  195).— Guinea  pigs 
and  mice  which  received  calcium  chlorid  over  a  long  period  of  time  showed  a 
marked  resistance  toward  infections  with  anthrax  and  erysipelas  bacteria  of 
low  virulencew  Wh^i,  however,  anthrax  bacteria  of  high  virulence  were  used 
the  disease  progressed  so  rapidly  as  not  to  allow  an  observation  as  to  whether 
or  not  an  increased  resistance  was  present  In  guinea  pigs  pretreated  with 
calcium  chlorid  a  tuberculosis  infection  seems  to  run  a  much  milder  course. 
Therapeutic  tests  on  man  are  reported  and  others  are  in  progress. 

Beport  on  the  civil  veterinary  department  (including  the  Insein  Veteri- 
nary School),  Burma,  for  the  year  ended  March  81,  1914,  T.  Reitnib  (Aim. 
Rpt.  dv.  Vet.  Dept.  Burma,  1914,  PP*  4^i5,  pi.  i).— This  report  includes  ac- 
counts of  veterinary  instruction,  the  occurrence  and  treatment  of  contagious 
diseases,  etc. 

Annual  report  of  the  veterinary  department  for  the  year  19122-13,  R.  J. 
Stobdt  (Dept.  Agr.  Brit.  East  Africa  Ann.  Rpt.,  1912-lS,  pp.  £5-+^).— A  report 
on  the  occurr^ice  of  animal  diseases  and  of  meat  inspection  work  during  the 
year. 

An  outbreak  of  anthrax  due  to  tannery  refuse,  B.  M.  Pickens  {Rpt.  N.  Y. 
State  Vet.  Ooh,  1912-18,  pp.  lsa-lS6).—mie  author's  investigations  show  that 
an  outbreak  of  anthrax  on  a  farm  in  a  locality  previously  free  from  the  disease 
had  its  origin  in  a  stream,  into  which  a  tannery  deposited  refuse,  that  flowed 
through  a  pasture  in  which  the  cattle  were  kept  This  is  thought  to  be  the 
first  time  anthrax  bacteria  have  been  isolated  from  a  contaminated  stream. 

Anaphylaxis  after  using  anthrax  serum,  K.  JAbmai  {AllatorvoH  Lapok, 
S6  (191S),  No.  21,  pp.  247,  248;' abs.  in  Deut.  Tierdrztl  Wchnschr.,  21  (191S), 
No.  SI,  p.  505). — ^In  a  bam  where  anthrax  had  occurred  several  animals  re- 
ceived 10  cc.  of  anthrax  serum  subcutaneously  and  the  dose  was  repeated  two 
weeks  later.  As  cases  of  anthrax  kept  on  occurring,  a  steer  which  was  being 
fattened  was  given  50  cc.  of  serum  intravenously.  The  animal  after  a  few 
minutes  came  down  with  spasms,  gaped,  and  stopped  breathing.  After  1) 
minutes  the  breathing  became  superficial,  the  pulse  was  not  palpable,  there  was 
muscular  contraction,  and  from  the  mouth  and  nose  fiowed  a  frothy  fiuid. 
During  this  period  the  temperature  rose  to  40.6**  C.  After  9  hours  the  animal 
recovered. 

In  three  other  febrile  animals  no  untoward  symptoms  resulted  from  giving 
10  cc  of  serum.  These  animals  received  total  amounts  of  serum  varying  from 
60  to  80  cc. 

Voot-and-mouth  disease  in  Europe  and  South  America,  J.  E.  WiNO  (Bree^ 
efB  GaZ;  66  (1914),  No.  21,  p.  868). — ^The  author  reports  upon  his  observations 
of  the  occurrence  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  Europe  and  South  America.  In 
South  America  the  disease  is  wideq;>read,  in  Argentina  being  well-nigh  unl- 
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versaL    The  Importance  of  eradicating  the  disease  from  the  United  States  i« 
emphasized. 

In  regrard  to  the  transmission  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  to  man  thxouf^ 
the  agency  of  milk,  G.  ScHMnyr  (Berlin.  Tier&rztk  Wchnsehr.,  29  (1918),  No. 
4^>  PP'  749t  750). — ^A  description  of  two  cases  in  boys  6  and  7  years  old,  respec- 
tively, who  drank  milk  from  cows  in  a  region  where  foot-and-mouth  disease 
was  noted  later.  One  of  the  cases  was  especially  typical  of  the  disease  in  ani- 
mala    Two  other  possible  cases  in  man  are  mentioned. 

The  differentiation  between  nodules  due  to  glanders  and  those  caused  by 
parasites,  Y.  A.  Moobb  and  O.  P.  Fitoh  (Rpt.  N.  7.  State  Vet.  Col,  1912-lS^ 
pp.  115-129).— A  careful  study  of  tlie  material  available  and  the  findings  of 
others  on  the  subject  leads  the  authors  to  the  fdllowing  conclusions: 

''In  the  lungs  of  horses  suspected  of  being  g^andered  there  are  frequently 
found  nodules  which  are  due  to  parasites.  Similar  nodules  are  occasionally 
met  with  in  other  organs  such  as  tlie  liver,  q^een,  and  lymphatic  ^ands.  These 
parasitic  nodules  are  frequently  mistakoi  for  those  due  to  glanders  (Bacterium 
tnallei.)  Macroscopically  it  is  difficult,  oft^i  impossible^  to  differentiate  be- 
tween the  nodules  due  to  parasites  and  those  caused  by  the  i^and^rs  organism. 
Microscopically  the  lesions  due  to  parasites  are  characterised  by  a  variable 
eosinophilic  infiltration.  Eosinophils  are  occasionally  found  associated  with 
other  lesions  such  as  those  of  miliary  tuberculosis,  malignant  tumers,  and  acHue 
othera  Ebhardt  found  eosinophils  associated  with  old  glanders  nodulea  Tli^r 
presence  was  probably  due  to  stimuli  other  than  B.  nuMei.  When  eosinophils 
are  found  in  the  microscopic  examination  of  nodules  from  the  lungs  of  sus* 
pected  glandered  horses,  the  lesions  should  not  be  consid^^  as  the  direct 
result  of  glanders  infection." 

A  bibliography  of  23  titles  is  appended. 

A  new  method.for  the  diagrnosis  of  glanders. — ^The  intrapalpebral  mallein 
reaction. — ^Preliminary  note,  A.  Lanfbarchi  (Mod.  Zooiatro,  Parte  8ci.,  No. 
1  (19H),  pp.  1-5,  flffs.  £)w — ^niis  is  a  combination  of  the  subcutaneous  and 
ophthalmic  reaction.  It  consists  of  Injecting  0.25  cc.  of  crude  mallein  dissolved 
in  2.5  cc.  of  normal  (physiological  salt  solution  between  the  skin  and  mucous 
membrane  of  the  lower  ^elld.  The  usual  prophylactic  precautions  are  observed 
before  the  injection.  After  two  hours  or  so  the  blood  vessels  of  the  conjunctiva 
become  highly  injected,  a  mucopurulent  discharge  begins  to  form,  and  the 
lower  lid  becomes  swollen,  reaching  its  maximum  after  12  to  24  hours.  It  then 
also  involves  the  upper  lids  and  exterior  of  the  arch  of  the  sygoma.  The  reac- 
tion lasts  frcHu  48  to  72  hours.  Constitutional  effects  such  as  rise  in  temper- 
ature ( thermoreaction)  are  also  present 

Notes  on  osteomalacia  (bone  chewing)  (Dept.  Agr.  N.  8.  Wales,  Bck  BiU.  12 
(1914),  pp.  2S). — ^In  addition  to  an  introduction  by  F.  B.  Guthrie,  this  bulletin 
contains  three  papers,  namely,  A  Note  on  the  Nature  and  Causation  of  Oste- 
omalacia in  New  South  Wales,  by  M.  Henry  (pp.  5-7),  The  Osteomalacia  Soils 
of  the  South  Coast  Districts,  by  H.  I.  Jens^  (pp.  7-15),  and  Investigations 
Undertaken  in  Connection  with  "Osteomalacia"  or  "Bone  Chewing  Disease" 
on  the  South  Coast,  by  A.  A.  Bamsay  (pp.  16-23). 

Immunizing  with  dead  trjrpanosomes,  K.  Aoki  and  H.  Kodama  (Ztschr. 
Immunitdtsf.  u.  E^pt.  Ther.,  I,  Orig.,  18  (191S),  No.  6,  pp.  69S-700).— In  these 
experiments  it  was  not  possible  to  immunisEe  rabbits,  rats,  and  mice  by  pretreat- 
ment  with  suspensions  of  dead  trypanosomes  against  a  succeeding  infection 
with  dourlne  trypanosomes.  It  was  also  not  possible  to  immunize  rats  and 
rabbits  with  large  amounts  of  dried  trypanosomes. 

Nephroparatyphoid  and  nephrotyphoid,  C.  KusNEBEBorai  (Berlin.  Klin. 
Wchnachr.,  51  (1914),  No.  21,  pp.  969-972,  figs.  5).— A  description  of  two 
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In  wtiidi  the  uretbra  had  become  Infected  first  with  paratyphoid  badlU,  but 
which  later  involved  the  kidney&  Up  to  the  time  when  the  paratyphoid  bacilli 
(hog-du>lera  groop)  were  noted  one  of  the  patients  was  treated  for  gonorrhea. 
The  patients  resided  in  roral  districts.  The  agglutination  titer  with  a  poly- 
val^it  antihog-cholera  serum  (Wassermann)  went  as  high  as  1:327,680,  and 
the  blood  picture  was  quite  different  from  that  of  ordinary  typhoid.  The  bacilli 
could  be  cultivated  fhMn  the  urine  but  never  from  the  blood  or  intestines. 

Biagnostic  value  of  the  precipitin  reaction  in  infections  with  the  typhoid- 
eoU  group  of  bacteria,  and  especially  in  meat  poisoning,  M.  Isabolxnsject 
and  B.  Patzewitsch  (Cenm.  Bakt.  [etc.],  1.  AM.,  Orig^  70  {191S),  No.  S-J^ 
pp.  19t-199;  abs.  in  Chem.  Ztff.,  S8  (1914),  No.  26,  Bepert.,  p.  ii5). ~^The  sera 
employed  were  obtained  by  Immunising  rabbits  with  killed  culturea  It  was 
demonstrated  with  these  sera  that  the  precipitin  reaction  for  detecting  meat 
poisoning  by  the  paratyphoid  B  and  Q&rtner  bacilli  is  not  absolutely  qt>eciflc. 

The  ntilieatiQn  of  dry  heated  micro-organisms  and  those  which  have  been 
treated  with  digestive  ferments  as  antigens,  with  especial  regard  to  tuber- 
culosis, F.  liOEiTLEB  (Deui.  Jfed.  Wohnachr.,  S9  {191S),  No.  22,  pp.  1025-1029; 
ahs.  in  Berlin.  TierOrzil.  Wchnfohr.,  SO  (19U),  No.  12,  pp.  202,  20S).—By  dry 
heating  various  substances  which  the  author  and  Matsuda  employed  as  an- 
tigens (proteins,  blood,  parts  of  tissues,  bacterial  masses)  to  TO**  C,  germ-free 
antigens  may  be  obtained.  With  these  heated  substances  sera  with  high  ag- 
glutinating and  bactericidal  prop^ties  may  be  produced,  and  it  is  possible  to 
immunize  animals  against  mouse  typhoid  and  hog  eryslpelaa 

While  the  organisms  differ  as  regards  their  resistance  toward  heat,  the  ma- 
jority die  only  after  seven  to  ^ght  days,  but  tubercle  bacilli  are  killed  after 
one  to  two  day&  By  heating  continuously  for  nine  to  fifteen  days  at  TC"  the 
resorptive  ability  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  is  increased.  This  material  when 
given  to  rabbits  and  dogs  will  immunize  them  against  highly  pathogoiic 
tnberde  bacilli,  and  the  same  Immunity  is  also  to  be  expected  from  bovines. 
Guinea  pigs  could  not  be  immunized  with  dry  heated  tubercle  bacilli  nor 
could  they  be  cured  wheal  infected  with  tuberculosis  by  this  treatment  At  the 
utmost  an  extension  of  life  is  obtained  by  the  treatment  of  the  guinea  piga 

Micro-organisms  exposed  to  the  action  of  camevorin  (a  ferment  preparation 
obtained  from  insect  devouring  plants,  such  as  Drosera)  for  a  sufficient  length 
of  time  die,  but  death  is  preceded  by  a  stage  in  which  the  bacteria  multiply. 
Diff^ent  micro-organisms  show  different  degrees  of  reaction  toward  camevorin. 
Some  are  killed  in  dilute  solutions  in  a  short  time  and  others  survive  exposure 
in  a  strong  solution  for  a  long  time.  The  micro-organisms  robbed  of  their 
virulence  by  camevorin  give  when  injected  a  strong  immunity  toward  the  re- 
i9>ective  brganisnuai  Tubercle  bacilli  treated  with  camevorin  diluted  1:2  in 
salt  solution  are  killed  in  from  48  hours  (human  tsrpe)  to  72  hours  (bovine 
type).  Guinea  pigs  can  not  be  immunized  nor  cured  with  the  organisms  so 
treated.  Further  work  is  to  be  done  in  this  direction  with  other  species  of 
ptiimnia  and  man. 

Of  the  animal  digestive  ferments  only  trypsin  in  an  alkaline  medium  was 
found  active  and  compared  well  as  regards  its  action  with  camevorin.  Tubercle 
bacilli  treated  with  trypsin  are  well  resorbed,  and  the  curative  and  protective 
effects  with  guinea  pigs  are  the  same  as  noted  with  camevorin.  Rabbits 
treated  with  trypsin  bear  injection  with  tubercle  bacilli  very  well. 

The  results  with  trypshi  seem  to  give  a  basis  for  the  belief  that  an  infection 
of  the  Intestinal  tract  by  way  of  the  mouth  can  readily  occur,  since  some  of  the 
ferments  of  the  digestive  tract  do  not  affect  or  do  not  have  the  opportunity  of 
acting  upon  the  micro-organisms  tor  a  sufilcient  length  of  time  to  kill  them  or 
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to  render  them  noQinfectloaa     The  possibility  of  giving  local  treatment  of 
tuberculosis  is  pointed  out 

Dogs,  which  are  more  sensltlTe  to  hnman  than  to  bovine  tnbende  bacilli, 
can  be  easily  immunised  by  bacteria  which  have  been  subjected  to  the  process 
of  dry  heating  and  given  intraperitoneally  or  intrav^iously.  After  receiving 
100  mg.  of  dry  heated  bacteria  th^  can  withstand  an  injection  of  from  260 
to  300  mg.  of  living  bovine  tubercle  badllL  Tests  were  made  with  higlily 
potent  dog  sera  on  guinea  pigs  but  with  hinsatlsf actory  results.  Better  results 
were  obtained  with  sera  prepared  in  rabbits  with  the  human  type  of  tubercle 
bacillus.  Guinea  pigs  were  immunized  against  a  slightly  viruloit  strain  ct 
the  human  type  of  tubercle  bacillus  which  had  beoi  gradually  treated  wltii 
trysin.  This  treatment  increased  the  length  of  life  of  these  animals  hot  did 
not  confer  a  complete  Immunity. 

Investierations  about  the  taberde  bacilli  content  of  the  feces,  the  blood, 
and  the  milk  of  cows  affected  with  open  tubercolosiSy  M.  Gbessel  (Unter- 
suchunffen  iiher  den  TuherkelbazUlengelmlt  der  Faeces^  des  Blutes  und  der 
Milch  von  Kuhen^  v>€lch€  an  offener  Lwngentuberkulose  leiden.  Inaug.  ZHm., 
Qiessen,  1913,  pp.  64;  abs.  in  Munchen,  Tierdrztl,  Wchiuchr.^  57  (191S),  No.  SS^ 
pp,  625,  626). — ^In  the  feces  of  13  bovines  affected  with  open  tuberculosis 
tubercle  bacilli  were  noted  six  times  by  the  animal  inoculation  test  The  mere 
detection  of  add-fast  bacilli  in  the  f^ces  by  the  microscopical  method  does  not 
point  conclusively  to  tuberculosis.  The  blood  of  animals  affected  with  a  high 
grade  of  open  tuberculosis  does  not  as  a  rule  contain  tubercle  bacilli.  In  four 
out  of  12  cases  bacilli  were  found  by  the  microscopical  method  but  not  with  the 
animal  test  As  a  rule  bovines  with  advanced  tuberculosis  without  involv^nent 
of  the  udder  do  not  discharge  tubercle  bacilli  with  milk,  and  tubercle  bacilli 
were  found  in  the  milk  of  only  one  out  of  12  animals. 

The  value  of  the  tuberculin  eye  test,  W.  KoNob  {BerUn.  TierdrztL 
Wchnachr,,  29  {1919),  No.  45,  pp.  800,  8W).— The  conclusion  reached,  based  on 
data  obtained  by  testing  21  cows,  healthy  and  tubercular,  is  that  a  purulent 
conjunctivitis  obtained  after  injecting  phymatin  is  diagnostic  of  tuberculosis. 

ITdder  diseases  and  the  differential  diagnosis  of  mammary  gland  tuber- 
culosis, Skileb  (Deut.  Tier^rztl.  Wchnschr.,  21  (1913),  No.  81,  pp.  449,  500; 
aU.  in  CeniU.  Bakt.  [etcl,  1.  Alft.,  Ref.,  59  (191S),  No.  11,  p.  ^^).— A  case, 
believed  to  be  a  pyobacillosis  of  the  mammary  gland  with  metastasis  in  the 
lymphatic  organs,  is  described.    Tuberculosis  was  absent  ^ 

Diplodinium  ecandatom,  with  an  account  of  its  neuromotor  apparatus, 
B.  G.  Shabp  (Univ.  C<a.  Pubs.,  ZooL,  IS  (1914),  No.  4*  PP-  4S-122,  pU.  5,  figs. 
4).— This  paper  deals  with  the  morphology  of  D.  ecaudatum,  Including  D. 
ecaudatutn  and  D.  cattanci,  together  with  a  description  of 'three  new' forms  of 
this  species,  all  of  which  are  found  in  the  first  and  second  divisions  oi  the 
stomach  of  western  cattle. 

Investigation  into  the  morphology  and  life  history  of  Onchocerca  glbsoni, 
A.  Bbeinl  bt  al.  (Aust.  Inst.  Trop.  Med.  Rpt.  1911,  pp.  5-i7).— The  authors^ 
observations  indicate  that  the  worm  nodules  occur  most  frequaitly  behind  the 
femoro-tiblal  joint  Careful  examination  of  the  internal  organs,  including  the 
spleai,  liver,  heart,  etc.,  failed  to  reveal  the  presence  of  any  parasite  akin  to  O. 
gibsoni.  The  fact  that  nodules  occur  in  those  parts  of  the  animals  which  come 
in  contact  with  the  ground  when  the  beast  is  resting,  or  with  water  when  the 
cattle  enter  it  for  drinking  or  cooling  purposes,  namely,  in  the  brisket  and 
behind  the  femoro-tlbial  joint,  is  considered  an  important  aid  in  the  search 
for  the  means  of  transmission  from  host  to  host 
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The  InyeBtigatioiis  conducted  prove  that  the  larva  of  O.  gibsoni  may  penetrate 
the  thick  capsule  which  surrounds  the  nodule  and  also  the  skin  of  the  animal 
in  small  numhers.  Sometimes  lanrs  taken  out  of  a  fresh  nodule  still  showed 
Blight  movements  after  having  been  kept  for  28  to  30  hours  in  water  at  a  tem- 
perature of  from  16  to  18*  O.  (59  to  66.4*  P.)  At  room  temperature  all  move- 
meits  of  the  parasites  had  ceased  after  about  10  to  12  hours. 

About  00  stable  flies  were  experimented  with  on  different  occasions  and  the 
intestinal  content  examined  after  short  varying  intervals  of  one  to  two  days, 
bnt  in  no  instance  could  anything  be  found  even  resembling  a  larva.  Similar 
experiments  were  carried  out  using  mosquitoes  for  feeding  experiments,  as 
Culex  fatiffons,  Oulioelaa  viffUasp,  and  Manaonia  unifomUa,  with  entirely  nega- 
tive results.  Although  it  was  repeatedly  observed  that  the  Onchocerca  larvse 
from  fresh  nodules  are  taken  up  by  crustaceans  belonging  to  the  genus  Cyclops, 
further  development  of  the  larvse  was  never  observed. 

Farther  investigations  into  the  etiology  of  worm  nests  in  cattle  dne  to 
Onchocerca  gibsoni,  J.  B.  Cleland  {MeHhoumey  AiistraUa:  Qovt,  [/Pi^],  pp. 
66,  pU,  5;  ahs,  M  Pub,  Health  {London],  28  (1915),  No,  4,  pp,  90-95).— This  is 
a  report  of  investigations  conducted  in  continuation  of  those  previously  noted 
(B.  S.  R.,  27»  p.  786).  Although  the  author  has  previously  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  balance  of  evidence  thus  far  available  favors  the  stable  fly 
{Stomoxys  oalcitnma),  a  hematophagous  ^)ecies,  as  being  the  insect  vector  con- 
cerned in  the  transmission  of  this  parasite,  the  investigations  have  been  ex- 
tended to  test  other  possible  channels. 

The  more  imporant  results  obtained  are  the  determination  that  various 
Muscidse,  as  well  as  mosquitoes,  can  ingest  the  embryos  of  O.  gibaoni  when  given 
access  to  a  freshly  opened  nodule;  that  in  the  case  of  £f.  calcitrana  not  only  can 
the  embryos  be  ingested  but  they  may  remain  alive  and  active  in  considerable 
numbers  within  the  alimentary  canal  for  a  period  of  three  days  at  least;  and 
that  in  case  of  Musca  domeatica  and  M.  vetuatiaaima,  both  common  flies,  the 
embryos  can  be  ingested,  although  in  the  few  experiments  conducted  they  have 
not  been  found  alive  in  the  alimentary  canal  of  these  flies  even  24  hours  after 
feeding.  The  possibility  of  animals  acquiring  partial  immunity  to  worm  nest 
infestation  and  the  possibility  of  breeds  immune  to  the  formation  of  worm  nests 
iB  referred  to. 

On  the  migration  of  the  larvas  of  Onchocerca  gibsoni  through  the  capsule 
of  the  worm  nodole,  W.  Niooll  (Ann.  Trop.  Med.  and  Par,,  8  (1914),  No.  S,  pp. 
609-621)  .—^The  experiments  here  reported  show  that  Onchocerca  larv»  can 
and  do  make  their  escape  through  the  capsule  of  the  worm  nodule.  They 
usually  do  so  in  small  numbers,  but  may  at  times,  or  in  some  cases,  migrate  in 
comparatively  large  numbers. 

A  bibliography  of  8  titles  is  included. 

Animal  parasitee,  with  special  reference  to  the  sheep  tick  (Melophagus 
o-vinus)  and  the  biting  sheep  louse  (Trichodectes  sphArocephalus),  W.  W. 
Froooatt  (Affr.  Qaz.  N.  8.  Walea,  25  (1914),  No.  9,  pp.  765-770,  pi.  1,  figa.  6)^— 
A  discussion  of  ei^^t  ectoparasites  and  their  occurrence  in  Australia. 

Concerning  certain  cytological  characteristics  of  the  ersrthroblasts  in  the 
pig  embryo,  and  the  origin  of  nonnncleated  erythrocytes  by  a  process  of 
cytoplasmic  constriction,  V.  B.  Bmmkl  (Amer.  Jour.  Anat.,  16  (1914),  No.  2, 
pp.  127-^05,  flga.  45). — ^"In  conclusion,  therefore,  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
data  derived  from  the  present  investigation  involving  the  study  of  blood  cul- 
tures, living  and  flxed  blood  vessels  in  the  pig  embryo,  together  with  the  ob- 
servations of  other  investigations  for  both  red  and  white  blood  cells  in  various 
mammals^  raises  the  question  whether  the  origin  of  nonnudeated  erythrocytes 
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by  a  proceMi  of  cytoplamic  ooiurtriction  does  not  merit  more  soioiift  omflidera- 
tlon." 

The  Btructural  unit  and  growth  of  the  pancreas  of  the  pig»  G.  W.  Oobnei 
(Amer.  Jour.  Anat.,  16  (iW4).  2fo.  2,  pp.  Wt-tiS,  figs.  iP)-— "The  stmctnral 
unit  iB  deflned  as  the  smallest  portion  of  an  organ  which  is  repeated  in  a  similar 
way  throughout,  and  which  contains  all  the  ^omental  structures  of  the  organ. 
The  pancreas  of  the  adult  pig  is  formed  by  the  r^;)etltion,  20,000  to  dO»000  times, 
of  a  structural  unit  about  1  ipm.  in  diameter.  The  unit  is  more  dearly  outlined 
in  the  fetus  than  in  the  adult  Its  siie  is  limited  to  the  area  of  supply  of  one 
arteriole.  Pressure  of  fluid  injected  into  the  main  duct  of  the  pancreas  is 
equally  distributed  to  all  the  units.  By  presumption,  the  reverse  is  true,  that 
is,  all  the  units  deliver  their  secretion  against  an  equal  pressure. 

**  The  pancreatic  ducts  of  the  fetus  have  been  injected*  Statements  of  La- 
guesse  and  others  that  the  early  pancreatic  ducts  are  ideziform  are  confirmed. 
The  main  duct  of  the  pig's  pancreas  and  its  branches  arise  by  dilatation  of 
capillary  ducts  in  the  primitive  plexun^  in  a  mannw  similar  to  the  origin  of 
arteries  and  veins  from  capillaries.  This  observaticm  aflTords  a  clear  explana- 
tion of  certain  variations  in  the  pancreatic  ducts,  not  understood  before.*' 

Swine  diseases,  A.  T.  Kinslkt  (Chicago,  19U,  pp.  2S8,  pU.  ^,  flg$.  28).— This 
book  gives  a  brief  but  well  illustrated  account  of  the  diseases  affecting  swine^ 
arranged  as  follows :  Diseases  of  the  digestive  system,  the  respiratory  i^stem, 
the  urogenital  system,  organs  of  locomotion,  the  skin,  circulatory  organs,  and 
the  nervous  system,  and  infectious  diseases. 

Some  phenomena  involved  in  the  life  history  of  l^irooh»ta  suis. — Studies 
on  hog  cholera,  W.  B.  King  and  R.  H.  Dbajob  {Jour.  Infect.  DUeases,  H 
U9W,  No.  t,  pp.  246-JS50,  fig.  i).— The  results  of  the  experiments  suggest  that 
at  some  time  in  its  life  cycle  8.  9ui8  is  capable  of  passing  through  bacteria-proof 
filters.    See  also  previous  notes  (E.  S.  R.,  28,  p.  881 ;  29,  p.  681 ;  80,  p.  388). 

Hog  cholera  and  serum  treatment,  G.  B.  Whitb  (Depi.  Agr.  Tenn.^  Farmers' 
Bui.,  1914,  pp.  S6,  figs.  55).— A  general  description  of  hog  cholera  and  the  prep- 
aration of  antihog-cholera  serum.  Specific  directicms  are  given  for  vaccinat- 
ing hogs  against  the  disease.    The  bulletin  is  e^[>ecially  well  illustrated. 

Investigations  on  Voldagsen  plague  (shoat  typhoid),  W.  Pfeileb  and  A. 
KoHLSTOCK  (Arch.  WUs.  u.  Praht.  TierheUk.,  40  (191S),  No.  i-».  pp.  114-18S, 
figs.  9). — Shoats  were  infected  with  a  culture  obtained  from  a  h^rd  amongst 
which  a  hog  disease,  supposed  to  be  hog  cholera,  prevailed.  The  animals  in 
the  herd  failed  to  WBpoa^  to  treatment  with  the  antihog-cholera  sera  of  Neu- 
Gans,  Hutyra,  and  the  German  Imperial  Health  Department,  and  the  bio- 
logical behavior  of  the  organism  under  various  cultural  ccmditions  was  studied. 

It  was  agglutinated  by  a  Voldagsen  serum  in  dilutions  of  from  1 :  16,000  to 
1 :  40,000.  Two  strains,  L.  13  and  L.  16,  were  used  in  the  infection  tests,  the 
purpose  of  which  were  to  establish  whether  an  infection  per  os  is  possible, 
to  make  subcutaneous  and  intrap^itoneal  tests,  and  to  determine  whether  a 
disease  similar  to  the  one  present  among  the  pigs  noted  could  be  produced. 
In  addition,  immunising  tests  with  the  filterable  virus  against  a  Yoldags^i  in- 
fection were  made.  Active  and  passive  immunisation  tests  with  vaccine  and 
serum  were  also  made  in  the  laboratory  and  field. 

By  feeding  very  small  doses  of  a  culture  of  Voldagsen  bacteria  a  severe, 
fibrinous,  Intestinal  inflammation  was  produced  in  shoats.  It  had  the  an- 
atomical characttfistics  usually  observM  in  acute  hog  cholera.  It  was  pos- 
sible to  kill  shoats  only  by  giving  large  doses  of  hog-cholera  bacilli  followed 
by  a  dose  of  either  BaoVlus  paratyphoid  B,  or  B.  ewteritidi^,  G&rtner.  Hie 
disease  could  also  be  c<mveyed  by  contact,  and  animals  so  infected  usually 
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died.  Sterfle  filtrates  of  organs  from  diseased  animals  when  injected  in 
otli^r  animals  did  not  convey  the  disease.  In  all  shoats  where  the  disease 
was  inresent  B,  voldagsen  could  be  isolated. 

From  a  sow  showing  the  residne  of  the  disease  the  organism  conld  not  be 
regained.  Fresh  or  putrid  organs  when  filtered  cony^ed  neither  shoat  typhoid 
nor  hog  cholera.  To  further  prove  that  B,  voMagsen  is  not  a  secondary  invader, 
and  going  on  the  assumption  that  an  animal  having  recovered  from  an  attack 
<^  hog  cholera  ought  to  be  immune  against  the  disease,  shoats  were  exposed 
to  animals  affected  by  the  filterable  virus.  The  animals  became  diseased  with 
hog  cholera. 

The  Immunizing  tests  showed  that  animals  could  be  protected  against  massive 
doses  of  B.  voldagsen  per  os  by  a  vaccine  (B.  S.  B.,  81,  pp.  87,  079)  but  not  by 
a  Voldagsen  serum.  A  filterable  virus  antiserum  would  not  protect  against  a 
Voldagsen  infection.  The  reverse  was  also  true.  8ee  also  previous  notes  (B.  S. 
R.,  29,  p.  482;  31,  p.  86). 

Swine  pox  in  young  pigs,  J.  BAs  (AUatorvoH  Lapok,  S6  {191S),  No.  52, 
pp.  620,  $21;  al>8.  in  Intemat,  Inst,  Agr,  [fiome].  Mo.  Bui.  Agr.  Intel,  and 
Plant  Diseases,  3  (19U),  No.  (J,  p.  777). — ^It  Is  stated  that  in  many  districts 
of  Hungary  the  disease  is  fairly  frequent  and  that  it  attacks  some  herds  every 
year,  sometimes  causing  considerable  losa  This  is  said  to  be  especially  true 
of  districts  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube  where  the  author  has  observed  it 
to  be  one  of  the  most  frequent  diseases  of  suckling  piga  Protective  inocula- 
tions with  cowpox  lymph  gave  good  results  in  several  localities  on  about  400 
young  pigs. 

The  use  of  atozyl  in  equine  influenza,  M.  Staztob  and  Szulewsky  {BerUn. 
Tier^rztl.  Wchnschr.,  SO  (1914),  No.  28,  pp.  496,  ^;  ahs.  in  Vet.  Rec„  27  (1914), 
No.  1S59,  p.  62). — Atoxyl  was  used  with  success  during  a  severe  and  extended 
outbreak  of  infiuensa  in  army  horses  in  which  the  catarrhal  and  pectoral 
fbrms  of  the  disease  occurred  simultaneously. 

All  of  84  cases  of  pectoral  influenza  with  severe  general  ^mptoms  that  were 
treated  by  intravenous  injections  of  from  0.3  to  0.4  gm.  of  atoxyl,  without  the 
previous  use  of  other  agents,  recovered,  whereas  three  other  cases  of  like 
severity  treated  i^mptomatically  as  controls  all  died  of  pulmonary  gan- 
grene. As  a  rule  a  single  dose  of  from  0.3  to  0.4  gm.  was  sufficient  to  arrest 
the  pathological  process  and  stimulate  the  absorption  of  the  exudate.  In  rare 
cases  the  same  dose  had  to  be  repeated  the  next  day  or  later.  The  most 
favorable  effect  was  observed  when  the  atoxyl  was  used  on  the  fourth  or  fifth 
day  of  the  illness,  when  the  temperature  was  high. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  atoxyl  is  much  cheaper  than  salvarsan  and  its  use 
does  not  require  so  difficult  a  manipulation.  The  authors,  therefore^  recom- 
mend atoxyl  as  a  substitute  for  salvarsan. 

The  method  in  which  fowl  cholera  immune  serum  acts,  E.  Weil  (Arch. 
^VO;  79  (191S),  No.  2-S,  pp.  59-71).— The  purpose  of  this  investigation,  which 
is  a  continuation  of  the  studies  already  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  30,  p.  186),  was  to 
determine  the  time  in  which  the  protective  properties  of  the  serum  set  in, 
and,  furthermore,  to  establish  why  Inunune  substances  must  remain  in  the 
blood  for  a  time  in  order  to  protect  the  animaL 

The  results  show  that  immune  serum  pretreated  with  bacteria  does  not  pro- 
tect against  intraperitoneal  infection  with  virulent  bacteria.  On  the  other 
hand,  tf  the  bacterial  injection  is  made  some  two  hours  later  (also  after 
fi^e  to  nine  hours),  the  death  of  the  animal  does  not  result  The  amount  of 
senun  given  and  the  infecting  dose  have  a  great  influence  upon  the  time  of  pro- 
tection.    The  time  factor  is  not  believed  to  be  dependent  upon  the  resorp- 
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tion  of  inmmne  sera,  nor  do  leucocytes  seem  to  take  a  part  in  the  process 
except  that  they  may  Inhibit  the  multiplication  of  the  bacteria. 

Snlphocarbolates  in  the  treatment  of  white  diarrhea  (baciUary  form)  of 
joung  chicks,  G.  D.  Hobton  (Amer.  Vet.  Rev.,  4$  {19U),  No.  S,  pp.  S21,  St2). — 
In  experiments  conducted  by  the  author  at  the  Oregon  Agricultural  Ck)Ilege  In 
which  a  total  of  60  chicles  received  the  sulphocarbolate  treatment,  as  rec- 
ommended by  Kaupp  in  the  work  previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  31,  p.  88),  only 
seven  of  those  thus  treated  remained  alive  at  the  end  of  teaa.  weeka  "  From  the 
manner  in  which  the  chicks  died  off  and  from  the  g^eral  appearance  of  tbe 
seven  that  remained  alive  it  seems  evident  that  snlphocarbolates  in  the  treat- 
ment of  white  diarrhea  (badllary  ft>rm)  have  very  little,  If  any,  efSUAencj.** 

Diseases  transmitted  by  ticks;  their  clasatflcation,  treatment,  and  eradi- 
cation, A.  Theileb,  G.  B.  Ge^t,  and  W.  M.  Powkb  {Amer.  Vet.  Rev.,  46  {1914}^ 
No.  S,  pp.  281''t97).--This  review  of  the  subject  was  presoited  at  the  Tenth 
International  Veterinary  Ck)ngres8,  held  at  London  in  1914. 

BUBAL  EVOIHEEBIVO. 

Concrete  lining  as  applied  to  irrigation  canals,  S.  Fobtub  (17.  8.  Dept. 
Agr.  BiU.  126  (1914),  pp.  86,  pU.  17,  figs.  15).— This  publication  treats  of  the 
subject  of  concrete  lining  for  Irrigation  canals  from  the  standpoint  of  economy, 
design,  and  construction  and  is  int^ided  for  the  use  of  irrigation  engineers  and 
the  managers  and  superintendents  of  irrigation  systems. 

The  results  of  321  sets  of  measurements  of  seepage  made  on  different  canals 
are  summarised  in  the  fbllowing  table : 

Summary  of  seepage  measwem^nts  expressed  in  terms  of  percentage  of  total 
flow  lost  per  mile  of  channel  for  various  sized  canals. 


Capacity  of  canal. 

Number 
of  tests. 

Averaga 

Capacity  of  oanaL 

Number 
of  tests. 

Avefaea 

Swmd/ttL 
li«m  t^ATi  1 

10 
37 

ao 

40 
48 

PireenL 
2Sw7 
20.2 
11.7 
12.1 
&.6 

BsooM  jett. 
50  to  75 

31 
26 
45 
27 
14 

Percent, 
4.3 

lto5 

75tol00 

2.7 

6tol0 

100  to  200 

L8 

10  to  25 

200to800 

1.2 

26  to  50 

SOOandorar 

LO 

It  is  concluded  from  these  results  that  seepage  is  the  most  important  source 
of  loss  from  canals. 

From  the  results  of  76  measurements  of  flow  of  18  canals  it  is  concluded  that 
the  so-called  coefllclent  of  friction  n  is  on  an  average  larger  than  has  usually 
been  assumed  by  engineers.  "  The  results  show  that  only  in  rare  cases,  where 
conditions  are  more  or  less  ideal,  is  one  justified  in  assuming  a  value  as  low  as 
0.012  for  n." 

The  following  values  for  n  are  given  to  serve  as  a  guide  in  estimating  the  dis- 
charge of  lined  canals:  (1)  n  =  0.012  for  concrete-lined  canals  having  a  smooth 
sidewalk  finish,  clean  bottom,  no  moss,  uniform  cross  section,  well-formed  joints; 
long  tangents,  flat  spiral  curves,  no  ];>erceptible  undulations  on  the  surface  of 
the  water,  and  in  general  the  best  construction  and  the  best  conditions  obtain- 
able in  practice.  (2)  n  =  0.013  for  concrete-lined  canals  having  conditions 
slightly  better  than  those  of  type  3  and  not  so  good  as  those  of  type  1.  (3) 
n  =  0.014  for  concrete-lined  canals  having  an  unplastered  or  rough  troweled  sur^ 
face,  clean  bottom,  uniform  cross  section,  w^-formed  joints,  medium  curvature. 
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BO  spirals,  slight  surface  undulations,  na^quatic  yesetation,  and  in  general  good 
construction  and  favorable  conditions.  (4)  n  =  0.015  for  concrete-lined  canals 
baring  conditions  similar  to  those  of  type  3»  but  with  greater  curvature  and 
some  d^ris  or  other  retarding  influences.  (5)  n  =  0.016  for  concrete-lined 
canals  of  average  workmanship  and  medium  conditions,  having  a  rough  surface. 
Imperfect  Joints,  and  sharp  curves;  also  for  canals  of  smooth  lining  and  good 
workmanship,  but  having  one  or  more  unfavorable  coiiditions,  such  as  sand  and 
srav^  in  the  bottom  or  projecting  joints  which  decrease  the  velocity  of  water. 
<6)  itw=  0.017  for  concrete-lined  canals  roughly  coated,  but  otherwise  in  medium 
condition.  (7)  n  =  0.018  for  concrete-lined  canals  coated  as  in  type  6  and 
having  the  bottom  more  or  less  covered  with  sand  and  gravel,  or  else  a  clean 
bottom  but  poor  alignment,  Irregular  cross  section,  broken  gradient,  or  the 
Ilka" 

Beference  is  made  to  experiments  with  other  kinds  of  lining,  and  the  prin- 
cipal benefits  to  be  derived  from  concrete  lining  are  pointed  out  as  conservation 
of  seepage  water,  increase  in  carrying  ca];)acity  of  the  canal,  reduction  of  charge 
for  operation  and  maintenance,  and  insurance  against  damage  to  cropa 

As  regards  suitable  grades,  it  is  believed  that  a  mean  velocity  of  between  8 
and  10  ft  per  second  is  about  as  high  as  should  be  adopted  in  lining  canals  under 
ordinary  conditiona 

In  locating  a  new  canal  for  concrete  lining,  it  is  stated  that  sharp  curves 
should  be  avoided  if  possible,  but  that  the  expense  of  excavation  required  to 
lessen  curvature  should  be  balanced  against  the  disadvantages  and  extra  cost 
of  lining  sharp  curves.  In  discussing  the  effect  of  alkali  on  concrete  lining, 
reference  is  made  to  previous  studies  of  this  nature  (E.  S.  R.,  29,  p.  686),  and 
It  is  stated  that  good  practice  in  concrete  lining  construction  where  alkali  must 
be  reckoned  with  necessitates  the  following  precautions:  "(1)  Do  not  use  sand, 
srravel,  or  water  containing  alkali;  (2)  keep  soil  waters  charged  with  alkali 
from  coming  into  contact  with  the  concrete  by  the  use  of  suitable  drainage; 
(3)  give  careful  attention  to  the  proper  proportioning  of  materials  and  use 
more  cement  than  is  needed  to  fill  the  voids;  (4)  protect  the  surface  by  a  thin 
plaster  coat  of  dense  mortar  of  granular  sand;  and  (5)  both  the  concrete  and 
the  mortar  used  for  the  lining  may  be  dampproofed  by  the  addition  of  5  to  10 
per  cent  of  semiasphaltic  oil  when  mixing  the  materials." 

In  summing  up  the  results  of  experiments  on  the  expansion  and  contraction 
of  concrete,  it  is  stated  "  that  for  concrete  slab  construction  such  as  canal  lining, 
where  only  one  side  is  exposed  and  with  the  other  side  in  contact  with  earth, 
a  coefficient  of  expansion  of  0.0000015  should  be  used,  but  in  the  case  of  concrete 
construction  where  all  sides  are  subject  to  equal  temperatures  and  are  not 
under  the  conditions  of  moisture  and  earth  contact  found  in  canal  lining  and 
similar  construction,  a  coefficient  of  0.0000063  can  be  used  with  safety." 

The  importance  of  joints  in  concrete  lining  for  canals  is  pointed  out  and 
various  kinds  of  joints  are  described  and  illustrated.  A  final  section  gives  data 
in  which  an  effort  has  been  made  to  show  what  constitutes  current  practice 
throughout  the  West  in  the  lining  of  old  and  new  canals. 

Stream-gaging  stations  and  publications  relating  to  water  resources 
1885-1913,  Parts  I-V,  compiled  by  B.  D.  Wood  (17.  fif.  Qeol.  Survey ,  Water- 
Supply  Paper  $40  (1914),  A,  pp.  19+XII;  B,  pp,  XIX+21^0;  O,  pp.  XXII -^ 
Sl-42;  P,  pp.  XX+4S-^2;  B,  pp.  X XI +5S-6t). —In  Part  I,  a  list  of  publica- 
tions relating  specifically  to  the  North  Atlantic  coast  drainage  basins  is  giv^, 
with  a  similar  list  of  reports  that  are  considered  to  be  of  general  interest  in 
many  sections  and  which  cover  a  wide  range  of  hydrologic  subjecta  Brief 
references  to  reports  published  by  state  and  other  organizations  are  also  given. 
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The  remaining  parts  contain  data  similar  to  Uie  above  for  other  sectionfl^  as 
follows:  Parts  II,  Booth  Atlantic  coast  and  Bastem  Golf  of  Mexico  Drainage 
Basins;  III,  Ohio  Biver  Basin;  lY,  St  Lawrence  Biver  Basin;  and  V,  Hudson 
Bay  and  Upper  Mississin;)!  Rivw  Drainage  Basina 

A  method  of  determining  the  daily  discharge  of  rivers  of  variable  slope, 
M.  B.  and  W.  B.  Hall  and  C.  H.  Pikbok  (17.  8.  Geol,  Survey,  Water-aupphf 
Paper  S45-4B  (1914),  pp.  JI+SS-^,  figs.  2).— It  is  stated  that  the  osoal  assume 
tion,  when  estimating  the  dally  discharge  of  a  stream  by  means  of  a  discharge 
rating  curve,  that  the  velocity  and  therefore  the  slope  of  the  river  sorface 
remain  constant  tor  the  same  gage  height,  is  not  always  true,  and  that  in  many 
streams,  particularly  those  with  very  flat  slopes,  the  variation  in  slope  for  die 
same  gage  height  becomes  so  large  as  to  affect  seriously  the  accuracy  of  tlie 
method.  Still  greater  variations  are  said  to  occur  when  flatness  of  dope  is  con- 
joined with  discharge  into  a  body  of  water  subject  to  large  fluctuations  of  sur- 
face elevation,  as  occurs  in  the  lower  Mississippi  basin.  For  streams  of  diis 
nature  it  is  proposed  to  base  the  estimate  of  dally  discharge  on  both  the  gage 
height  and  the  slope  determined  for  each  day  and  at  the  time  of  each  discharge 
measurement  and  to  adjust  the  discharge  values  on  the  aesumption  that  for 
the  same  gage  height  and  conditicms  of  channel  the  velocity  will  vary  with  the 
square  root  of  the  slope. 

For  this  purpose  the  formula  Qi-*Qii'%/W-    is  derived,  in  which  Qi=actual 

discharge  of  a  stream  as  determined  by  the  current  meter,  JGri=the  correfiq[>oiid- 

ing  difference  in  elevation  of  water  surface  between  the  two  gages,  and  Qn^ 

a  "  normal "  or  theoretical  value  of  the  disdiarge  for  the  '*  normal "  or  average 

gage  height  difference  H%. 

**  By  means  of  discharge  measurements  the  values  of  Qt  may  be  determined 

Hi 
for  different  gage  heights;  -=-  will  be  likely  to  vary  with  the  different  measure- 

ments  and  will  be  greater  or  lees  than  unity  according  as  the  slope  of  the  stream 
at  the  time  of  the  measurement  is  greater  or  less  than  the  average  slope.    The 

Ql 
values  of  On  as  determined  from  the  egression  Qii«=   [ML     ^^^^  however,  give 

a  well-defined  curve  when  plotted  in  the  same  way  as  the  ordinary  discharge 
rating  curve.  The  '  normal '  discharge  curve  for  Qn  having  been  determined,  a 
*  normal '  rating  table  is  prepared  from  it  In  the  ordinary  way.  To  find  the  actual 
discharge  of  the  stream  at  any  stage  and  for  any  slope  the  '  normal '  discharge 
is  taken  from  the  'normal'  rating  table  and  multiplied  by  the  proper  value 


«'V£" 


An  example  of  the  practical  application  of  the  method  is  given. 

The  discharge  of  Yukon  Biver  at  £agle,  Alaska,  E.  A.  Pobteb  and  R.  W. 
Daveivpobt  (17.  8.  Qeol,  Survey,  Water-Supply  Paper  5-J5-F  il9U),  pp.  11+67- 
77,  pU.  2,  flgs.  t). — ^This  paper  describes  the  climatic  conditions  of  the  Yukon 
River  basin  and  reports  the  results  of  measurements  of  flow  made  by  means  of 
floats.  Observations  made  to  determine  the  coeflicient  to  be  used  in  reducing 
surface  velocity  to  mean  velocity  showed  this  coefficient  to  be  0.92.  A  com- 
parison of  run-off  and  precipitation  in  the  basin  indicates  that  the  run-off  was 
approximately  65  per  cent  of  the  precipitation  for  the  three  years  of  observation. 

Profile  surveys  in  Hood  and  Sandy  Biver  basins,  Oregon  ( U.  8.  Geol,  Bur- 
vey,  Water-Supply  Paper  S48  {19U),  pp.  8,  pis.  6).— This  report,  prepared  under 
the  direction  of  B.  B.  Marshall,  describes  the  general  features  of  the  Hood  and 
Sandy  Biver  drainage  basins  and  gives  plans  and  profiles  of  these  rivers  and 
some  of  their  tributaries. 
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The  water  reeouroes  of  Butte,  Mont.,  O.  E.  Mesjxtsbm  (U.  8.  Geoh  Survey, 
Water-Supply  Paper  S45^  (1914),  pp.  79-125,  pis.  S,  flg$.  4).— Tliis  jteper 
r^iorte  an  investigation  of  the  water  resources  of  the  upper  Silverbow  basin,  an 
area  of  about  83^200  acres,  with  reference  to  the  sapply  of  ground  water  under 
the  flat  and  the  feasibility  of  developing  it  for  industrial  uses  and  f6r  irriga- 
ti<m.  The  principal  conclusions  reached  in  this  investigation  are  summarised  as 
ff^ows: 

"  The  bedrock  will  yield  enough  water  in  some  localities  for  domestic  purposes 
but  not  enough  for  irrigation  or  industrial  use.  It  has  no  artesian  structure. 
The  basin  formed  by  the  bedrock  is  partly  filled  with  more  or  less  porous  de- 
posits of  clay,  sand,  and  gravel,  .  .  .  which  are  saturated  with  water  btiow  the 
water  table.  In  only  small  areas  near  the  mountains  does  the  water  table  lie 
more  than  100  ft  below  the  surface ;  over  a  considerable  part  of  the  flat  it  lies 
less  than  25  ft  below ;  and  in  the  {Mrindpal  stream  valleys  it  is  nearly  at  the 
surface. 

''The  valley  flU  is  incoher^it  and  poorly  assorted.  To  develop  maximum 
yields,  wells  sunk  into  the  flll  should  have  casings  perforated  at  the  water- 
bearing beds  with  holes  at  least  ^  in.  in  diameter  or  width.  .  .  .  With  prop^ 
methods  of  construction  a  yield  of  100  gal.  per  minute  from  a  single  well  can 
probably  be  developed  in  most  parts  of  the  flat  Flows  with  slight  head  are 
likely  to  be  struck  at  any  point  .  .  .  where  the  ground  water  is  near  the  surface, 
•  but  flows  of  large  volume  will  probably  not  be  found.  .  .  .  l%e  quantity  of 
water  annually  received  by  and  discharged  from  the  valley  flll  ...  is  probably 
less  than  10,000  acre-f^et  A  large  part  of  this  .  .  .  could  be  recov^^  by 
pumping  from  wella  If,  by  heavy  pumping  or  other  agency,  the  water  table  is 
drawn  down  to  a  level  below  the  floors  of  the  principal  stream  valleys  these 
streams  will  contribute  more  largely  to  the  underground  supply  than  they  do  at 
present  .  .  . 

"  The  typical  soil  of  the  flat  is  of  good  physical  constituency,  rich  in  soluble 
minerals  useful  for  plant  growth,  low  in  organic  matter,  and  is  slightly  add 
but  can  be  improved  by  the  application  of  lime  and  manure.  The  ground  water 
is  of  eatisf^ctory  quality  for  irrigation.  On  account  of  the  porous  character 
of  the  subsoil,  the  duty  of  irrigation  water  will  be  rather  low,  and  frequ^it 
applications  of  water  will  be  necessary.  A  supply  of  100  gal.  per  minute  will, 
however,  be  sufficient  for  a  10-acre  track  farm.  The  cost  of  developing  ground- 
water sui^lies  is  high,  but  the  cost  of  pumping  is  moderate,  provided  there  is 
proper  equipment  and  effident  management  The  costs  need  not  be  prohibitive 
if  intensive  agriculture  is  practiced." 

Surface  water  supply  of  the  United  States,  1911.— VH,  Lower  Mississippi 
Elver  basing  W.  B.  Fbebman  and  H.  J.  Dean  (17.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  Water- 
Supply  Paper  S(n  (191S),  pp.  90,  pU.  4).— Oliis  report  presents  the  results  of 
measurements  of  flow  made  on  the  lower  Mississippi  River  basin  during  1911.' 

Oround  water  for  irrigation  in  the  vicinity  of  Enid,  Okla.,  A.  T.  Schwsn- 
HwiH  (U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey,  Water-Supply  Paper  9Ji&-B  (19U),  pp.  II'\'ll'tS, 
Pl*  i).— The  flrst  part  of  this  report  deals  with  the  occurrence  and  distribution 
of  ground  water  in  the  vicinity  of  Bnid,  Okla.,  and  with  the  possibility  of  its 
^evelopm^t  for  irrigation  and  other  purposes. 

^nie  water-bearing  formations  are  described  as  the  Carboniferous  "  red  beds  ^ 
^'^  the  Tertiary  and  later  deposits.  It  is  stated  that  in  the  agricultural  dis- 
trict around  Boid  many  of  the  domestic  wells  derive  water  from  the  red  beds, 
&Q  of  which  are  shallow  and  tap  the  water-bearing  standstones  interbedded 
^th  the  iHredominating  red  shale.  In  most  places  one  or  more  water-bearing 
>>i^dstoDe  beds  may  be  reached  by  drilling  less  than  100  ft    Pumi^g  tests  of 
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a  number  of  wells  showed  that  the  greatest  yield  recorded  from  any  of  them 
was  175  gaL  a  minate  in  a  continuous  24-hour  test 

It  is  stated  that  the  more  hi^ly  mineralized  "  red  bed  waters  "  are  unsatisfac- 
tory for  irrigation,  but  that  many  of  these  waters  may  be  used  without  injury 
to  plant  growth.  The  well  waters  from  the  Tertiary  deposits  are  said  to  be 
g^ierally  of  good  quality  and  are  satisfactory  for  irrigation.  A  case  is  cited  in 
which  a  well  in  this  formation  yields  200  gaL  per  minute  ccmtlnuously  for  24 
hoars  without  an  appreciable  weakening  of  the  supply.  It  is  stated  that  in  this 
area  tlie  cost  of  developing  and  pumping  water  from  the  red  beds  will  be  much 
greater  than  the  cost  of  developing  and  pumping  water  from  the  Tertiary  or 
younger  sands  and  gravels.  "  The  available  supply  of  water  in  the  Tertiary  and 
later  alluvial  sands  and  gravels  in  the  Bnid  region  Is  probably  not  sufficient  for 
thi^  heavy  irrigation  of  large  tracts,  but  is  large  oiough  for  the  Irrigation  of 
many  small  tracts  distributed  over  the  area." 

In  a  note  on  ground  water  for  irrigation  on  the  Great  Plains*  by  O.  E. 
Meinzer,  it  is  stated  that  "with  good  management  pumping  for  irrigation  is 
now  generally  feasible  where  the  water  level  stands  within  25  or  perhaps  50 
ft  of  the  surface  and  for  the  Irrigation  of  vegetables  and  fruit  where  the  depth 
to  water  is  even  greater." 

Ground  water  for  irrigation  in  the  valley  of  North  Tork  of  Canadian 
Biver  near  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma,  A.  T.  Schwbnnesen  (U.  B.  OeoL 
Survey,  Water-Supply  Paper  S45-D  (19U),  pp.  II+'41~51,  pL  1).— This  paper 
describes  the  geology  of  a  valley  having  an  average  width  of  about  1}  miles 
and  an  area  of  about  140  square  miles,  and  reports  on  the  occurrence,  quantity, 
and  distribution  of  its  ground-water  supplies. 

The  valley  fill  is  said  to  be  from  30  to  60  ft  deep,  c<msisting  of  water-sorted 
clays,  sands,  and  gravels,  and  water  may  be  reached  almost  anywhere  at  depths 
of  15  to  30  ft  Bored  wells  are  in  most  general  use.  Estimates  on  the  yearly 
accretions  to  the  ground-water  supi^y  show  them  to  be  equal  to  a  layer  of 
water  8  to  16  in.  deep  over  the  whole  vall^  in  average  years  and  4  to  8  in.  in 
the  driest  years.  Analyses  of  water  from  wells  in  the  area  show  all  of  them  to 
be  satisfactory  for  irrigation.  l%e  irrigation  of  considerable  areas  of  the  land 
is  considered  feasible,  but  it  is  stated  that  prospective  irrigators  should  be 
cautioned  against  making  large  outlays  for  pumping  installations  without  first 
duly  considering  all  the  factors  of  cost  that  are  involved. 

Geology  and  underground  waters  of  the  southeastern  part  of  the  Texas 
coastal  plain,  A.  Deussen  (U,  8,  GeoU  Survey,  Water-Supply  Paper  S3S  (1914), 
pp,  S65,  pis.  9,  flga.  17). — G^iis  report  describes  the  underground  water  horizons 
of  a  region  embracing  an  area  of  36,317  square  miles  in  east  and  northeast 
Texas,  and  discusses  the  artesian  conditions  and  prospects  in  the  several  coun- 
ties Included  in  the  area.  The  arrangement  of  the  relativ^y  pervious  and  im- 
pervious strata  of  the  region  is  said  to  be  such  as  to  constitute  five  great 
artesian  systems,  according  to  the  order  of  their  superposition,  each  consisUng 
of  two  confining  impervious  members  betwe^i  which  is  a  porous  water-logged 
member  constituting  an  artesian  reservoir. 

"The  [water]  supplies  of  this  area  .  .  .  vary  widtiy  in  character  and  min- 
eral content  but  in  general  may  be  called  rather  highly  mineralized  alkali 
waters,  likely  to  foam  badly  in  boilers  and  to  cause  trouble  by  alkali  accumula- 
tion if  used  for  irrigation.  Though  many  w^s  fuml^  water  too  strong  to 
be  potable  and  some  furnish  water  too  hard  to  be  used  in  cooking,  most  of  the 
waters  are  drinkable  and  a  large  proportion  of  them  can  be  used  tor  all 
domestic  purposes." 

Underground  water  of  Luna  County,  New  Mexico,  K.  H.  Dabton  and 
A.  T.  SOHWENNESEN  (17.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  Water-Supply  Paper  S4S^  (1914), 
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pp.  JI+tS-40,  pi.  i). — ^This  paper  reports  on  tbe  occurrence,  dUtribation,  and 
quantity  of  nnd^'ground  water  of  the  area  and  deals  with  the  possibility  of 
its  developm^it  for  irrigation  and  other  purposes. 

"The  thick  body  of  sand  and  gravel  underlying  the  wide  bolsons  of  Luna 
Coonty  contains  a  very  large  T<^ume  of  water,  most  of  which  is  within  20  to 
150  ft  of  the  surface.  The  depth  and  volume  of  water  vary  from  place  to  place, 
bat  there  are  extensive  areas  in  which  the  depth  is  not  too  great  for  profitable 
pumping  and  the  volume  is  ample  for  irrigation."  The  deposits  underlying 
the  area  are  said  to  vary  greatly  in  their  water-holding  capacity  and  to  Include 
many  strata  or  beds  of  sand  some  of  which  attain  locally  a  thickness  of  from 
40  to  50  ft.  The  few  deeper  borings  made  are  said  to  show  relatively  few  beds 
of  water-bearing  sand  below  200  ft 

The  water  from  the  w^s  in  the  county  is  in  general  considered  to  be  of 
excellent  quality,  suited  to  all  uses.  There  are  about  280  wells  of  various 
kinds  in  the  county,  many  of  which  are  equipped  with  pumps  capable  of  de- 
livering from  500  to  1,600  gaL  a  minute.  *'At  some  of  the  ranches  considerable 
irrigation  has  been  done  already,  with  very  satisfactory  results  as  to  products 
and  cost  The  wells  for  this  service  are  mostly  from  100  to  200  ft  deep  and 
have  water  from  20  to  50  ft  below  the  surface.  Naphtha  is  the  fuel  at  most 
of  the  plants,  but  crude  oil  has  been  employed  at  some  and  found  much 
dieaper."  Deep  borings  for  artesian  fiows  have  not  been  satisfactory.  The 
results  of  tests  of  five  typical  pumping  plants  in  the  county  are  given  in  tabular 
form  showing  the  cost  of  distillate  fuel  used  per  acre  foot  of  water  per  foot 
of  lift  to  be  in  two  cases  2  cts.  and  2i  cts.  at  average  discharges  per  minute  of 
603  and  555  gal.  and  average  total  Ufts  of  73.6  ft  and  86.0  ft,  ref9)ectively. 

To  what  extent  is  irrigratlon  practicable  and  profitable  in  Oermanyf 
Gkblach  (Landw.  Oenthh,  Posen,  No.  5  {19 JS);  ahs.  in  Chem.  Ztg,,  S8  (19U), 
Jfo.  68,  Repert.,  p.  S20). — ^It  is  stated  that  the  profitable  results  from  irrigating 
rye  and  potatoes  in  Germany  are  on  the  whole  few.  The  total  area  of  profitably 
irrigated  lands  in  Germany  is  also  relatively  small,  owing  mainly  to  the  scarcity 
and  high  price  of  water. 

Boad  laws  of  Xlnnesota  (State  Highway  Conk  Minn.  BiU.  12  (1914),  PP- 
62).— The  text  of  the  laws  is  given. 

Beport  of  the  State  Highway  Commission  for  1912-13  (Rpt.  Highway 
Com.  Minn.,  1912-lS,  pp.  S6,  pis.  2,  flg$.  16). — ^This  report  includes  tabular  data 
on  the  amount,  kind,  and  cost  of  work  done  in  the  different  counties  of  the 
Stata  Several  illustrations  of  bad  and  improved  road  and  bridge  conditions 
are  also  given. 

Boles  and  regulations  for  the  maintenance  of  state  roads,  1914,  G.  W. 
CoQLET  (State  Highway  Com.  Mkm.  Bui.  IS  (19U),  pp.  S,  figs.  18).— This  pamph- 
let describes  briefly  the  road  patrol  maintenance  and  road  drag  systems.  Per- 
spective views  of  the  so-called  Minnesota  road  planer  or  road  drag  are  also 
givoL 

Stnmp-pnlling  machine  for  clearing  land  (Bngin.  News,  12  (19U),  No.  IS, 
pp.  642,  64S,  flg8.  2).— A  stump-pulling  machine  is  described  and  illustrated 
which  consists  of  a  frame  of  15-in.  steel  I  beams  mounted  on  a  pair  of  longi- 
tudinal 9-in.  I  beams  which  form  the  runners.  At  the  front  end  there  is  a 
steel  A  frame  16  ft  high  to  which  are  attached  the  guy  lines  of  the  36-ft  boom. 
At  the  rear  end  is  a  double-cylinder  3-drum  engine  and  a  vertical  boiler.  The 
front  drum  carries  the  pulling  cable  and  is  geared  for  two  speeds.  For  pulling 
a  stump  it  exerts  a  pull  of  145,000  lbs.  with  a  speed  of  30  ft  per  minute,  while 
for  skidding  or  hauling  in  the  stump  it  has  a  speed  of  350  ft  per  minute.  The 
middle  drum  carries  the  pUlng  line  which  Is  led  over  the  boom,  and  the  hoisting 
capacity  is  10  tona 
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It  is  <*ifiimfm  that  this  macliliffi  first  hauls  in  and  stacks  or  loads  the  trees 
and  logs,  then  pnlls  the  stomps,  hauls  them  in,  and  stacks  them  ready  to  be 
burned.  A  tract  of  5  acres  is  said  to  be  dearable  at  one  setting.  On  a  piece 
of  clearing  dxmt  on  heayy  day  land  with  pine  stamps  from  10  to  40  in.  In 
diameter  and  averaging  44  stamps  per  acre,  the  machine  polled,  skidded,  and 
piled  aboot  110  stomps  per  day  at  a  cost  of  aboot  28  ct&  per  stomp,  or  $12.32 
per  acreii 

Beport  on  fires  occorrinir  in  thzeahinir  separators  in  eastern  Washin^rton. 
dorlnir  the  summer  of  1914,  L  D.  Gasdiff  sr  al.  (Washinfftan  8ta.  BuL  117 
(1914),  pp.  2S).— Attention  is  called  to  the  large  nomber  of  fires  whicdi  occorred 
in  threshing  separators  doring  the  threshing  season  of  1914  and  extdnsiTe 
investigations  as  to  the  caose  of  soch  fires  and  their  prevoition  are  reported. 

There  was  no  significant  distrlbotion  of  the  fires  geographically  or  with 
reference  to  time  of  day.  The  season  in  qoestion  was  onosoally  dry  with  low 
homidity  and  low  soil  moistore  omtent,  which  conditions  are  said  to  have 
oontrlboted  to  an  onosoally  low  moistore  cont^it  in  the  grain  and  straw,  thus 
increasing  its  combostibillty  and  making  it  more  easily  brok^i  op  by  the  thresh- 
ing machinery.  The  same  dry  ccmdition  was  foond  to  have  also  contriboted 
to  an  Increase  in  the  normal  amoont  of  static  electricity  devel(^)ed  by  the  cyl- 
inder and  oUier  portions  of  the  machinery. 

Smot  was  foond  to  be  exceedingly  inflammable  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
individoal  spores  are  very  small  and  contain  from  4  to  5  per  cent  of  oil.  It 
was  foond  in  investigations  opmi  the  possibility  of  ignition  of  an  air  and  smot 
mixtore  from  electric  spartLS  that  a  i^Mirk  of  static  electricity  very  readily 
ignited  the  smot-air  mixtore,  prododng  the  same  type  of  explosion  as  with  a 
fiama  This  was  possible  even  thoo^  the  electric  flpark  was  rather  small.  It 
was  also  foond  that  the  amoont  of  smot  in  wheat  doring  the  season  was  con- 
siderably above  that  of  prevloos  years. 

It  \B  thooght  reas(Hiably  certain,  therefore,  that  the  fires  were  caosed  by  a 
combination  of  conditions,  namely,  an  exceedingly  dry  season,  an  imosoally 
large  amoont  of  smot,  an  Increased  amoont  of  organic  dost  fr<Hn  broken  grain 
and  straw,  an  increased  combostibility  of  both  smot  and  dost,  and  an  increased 
amoont  of  static  dectricity. 

As  regards  remedies,  it  is  stated  that  fire  can  be  greatly  retarded  by  the  ose 
of  so-called  fireproof  paints  and  caostic  potash,  and  that,  althoogh  too  mocfa 
reliance  can  not  be  i^ced  opon  them,  fire  extingoishers  will  aid  in  retarding 
a  sodden  fire.  As  preventive  measores  machine  owners  and  farmers  are 
strongly  urged  (1)  to  groond  the  cylinder  of  the  separator  by  means  of  an 
electric  brosh  connected  by  wire  to  an  iron  peg  drivoi  a  foot  or  two  into  the 
groond,  (2)  to  provide  every  machine  with  a  system  of  water  sprinklers* 
(d)  to  place  a  qoantlty  of  water  in  barrds  or  other  receptacles  near  or  opon 
the  separator  and  provide  bockets  for  its  distribotion  in  case  of  fire,  (4)  to 
break  a  coople  of  forrows  around  the  setting  before  threshing  is  comipenced, 
(5)  to  connect  in  all  cases  the  separator  with  the  engine  by  means  of  a  strong 
cable,  oiabling  it  to  be  polled  away  from  the  straw  pile  opon  the  ootbreak 
of  fiie^  and  (6)  to  give  the  crew  definite  directions  as  to  an  organised  method 
of  procedore  in  case  of  fire. 

jQreenhouse  construction,  S.  G.  Jobnstok  {Ontario  Dept.  Agr,  Bui.  t24 
(19Wf  pp.  29,  fiff9.  IB0).— An  investigation  of  greenhouse  construction  covering 
the  principal  vegetable  growing  districts  of  the  northern  and  eastern  United 
States  is  reported.  The  main  results  of  the  investigation  may  be  summarised 
as  follows : 

The  points  to  be  considered  in  choosing  the  location  and  site  fbr  a  green- 
bouse  plant  are  the  increased  cost  of  production  due  to  Icmg  hauls  and  re- 
handling,  the  value  of  good  roads,  the  danger  of  low 
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fael  oonsumption  when  in  the  direct  path  of  the  prevailing  winds.  The  founda- 
tions should  be  of  concrete  for  permanence,  as  a  rale  8  in.  in  thickness,  and 
should  be  set  in  the  ground  at  sufficient  depth  to  give  a  good  foundation  and 
to  be  below  the  frost  line.  Some  soils  require  drainage  around  the  walls  to 
prevent  frost  action.  It  is  recommended  on  any  house  30  ft.  or  over  that  the 
eaves  be  placed  at  least  6  ft  above  the  level  of  the  surface  soil.  Houses  run- 
ning east  and  west  and  north  and  south  give  equally  good  results. 

It  Is  said  to  be  more  profitable  on  the  whole  to  construct  a  greenhouse  of 
wide  span  owing  to  the  great  amount  of  room  available,  better  control  of 
ventilation,  reduced  chance  of  disease,  and  lower  cost  of  heating.  The  ad- 
vantages ascribed  to  iron  frame  greenhouses  are  the  small  cost  of  upkeep, 
solidity,  small  cost  to  heat,  small  glass  breakage,  lack  of  columns,  and  minimum 
shade.    The  objection  to  this  type  of  construction  is  its  initial  cost 

The  greenhouse  of  pipe  frame  construction  is  considered  an  economical  house 
for  the  man  requiring  only  a  small  house  to  be  used  with  raised  benches,  but 
with  this  form  of  construction  in  a  house  of  any  size  so  many  supporting  mem- 
bers are  necessary  that  the  ground  in  the  house  can  not  be  easily  cultivated 
with  horses. 

The  merits  of  separate  houses  over  joined  houses  are  pointed  out  as  the  ease 
with  which  side  ventilation  may  be  secured,  ease  of  temperature  and  heating 
control,  and  the  small  liability  of  the  spread  of  disease.  Raised  benches  are 
recommended  for  the  small  greenhouse  grower  and  the  solid  beds  for  the  com- 
mercial grower.  As  regards  heating,  the  gravity  system  of  hot  water  heating 
is  recommended  for  small  houses,  while  for  larger  houses  some  form  of  circu- 
lator is  necessary.  For  long  houses  or  for  large  houses  or  large  ranges  the 
use  of  steam  for  heating  is  considered  advisable. 

Experiments  on  the  oxidation  of  sewage  without  the  aid  of  filters,  B. 
Abdebn  and  W.  T.  LocKirrr  {Jour.  8oc,  Chem.  Indus,,  SS  {1914),  No.  10,  pp. 
52S-5S6,  figs.  2). — ^Investigations  with  regard  to  the  aeration  of  sewage  showed 
that  the  resultant  solid  matter  obtained  by  prolonged  aeration,  which  has  be«i 
termed  activated  sludge,  has  the  property  of  enormously  increasing  the  purifi- 
cation effected  by  simple  aeration  of  sewage  and  greatly  intensifies  the  ozida« 
tlon  process.  The  extent  of  the  accelerating  effect  was  found  to  depend  upon 
the  intimate  manner  in  which  the  activated  sludge  is  brought  into  contact  with, 
and  upon  its  proportion  to,  the  sewage  treated.  To  maintain  the  sludge  at  its 
bluest  efficioicy  it  was  necessary  that  there  should  not  be  at  any  time  an 
accumulation  of  imoxidized  sewage  solids. 

Temperature  exerted  a  considerable  influence  on  the  oxidation  process.  The 
purification  effected  was  seriously  diminished  at  temperatures  constantly  below 
10*  C.  (60**  F.).  Up  to  20  to  24*  no  material  difference  in  the  clarification 
effect  and  general  purification  was  observed,  although  nitrification  proceeded 
more  rapidly  as  the  temperature  rose.  At  higher  temperatures  the  clarification 
effect  was  somewhat  interfered  with  during  the  earlier  period  of  aeration,  with 
a  consequent  delay  in  the  establishment  of  nitrification.  Subsequently  the  rate 
of  nitrification  somewhat  increased. 

It  is  concluded  "that  under  the  conditions  of  experiment  a  well-oxidized 
effluent  can  be  obtained  by  the  aeration  of  average  strength  .  .  .  sewage  in 
contact  with  activated  sludge  for  a  period  of  from  6  to  9  hours.  The  percentage 
purification  effected  as  measured  by  the  usual  tests  is  at  least  equal  to  that 
obtained  by  the  treatment  of  sewage  on  efficient  bacterial  filters.  The  i)eriod 
of  aeration  naturally  depends  upon  the  strength  of  the  sewage  treated  and  the 
degree  of  purification  required," 

Sewage  disposal  in  unsewered  districts  {Minneapolis,  Minn.:  Bd.  Health, 
11914],  pp.  15,  figs,  S). — ^This  pamphlet  deals  briefly  with  the  water  carriage 
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Byttem  of  sewage  disposal.  Including  toilet  flxtores,  house  drainage  t^st^n,  tlie 
main  drain  or  sewer,  and  the  disposal  or  purification  plant  Two  tn>^  of 
plumbing  systems  are  described,  the  vent  system  and  the  nonslphon  trap  sys- 
tem. The  second  i^stem,  using  nonriphon  traiw  and  eliminating  the  Tent 
stacks,  Is  said  to  be  cheaper  than  the  vent  system  owing  to  the  saving  In  mate- 
rial and  labor.  It  Is  stated  that  the  function  of  a  septic  tank  Is  to  prepare  the 
sewage  for  disposal  In  the  soil  and  that  the  sewage  Is  not  purified  in  the  tank. 
In  opposition  to  what  has  been  the  usual  practice,  it  is  stated  that  the  main  soil 
pipe  from  the  house  or  building  will  serve  to  ventilate  the  septic  tank  and  that 
there  should  be  no  house  trap  on  this  pipe. 

BITBAL  ECOHOinCS. 

Bural  improvement,  F.  A.  Wauoh  (New  York  and  London,  19 H,  fip.  Xin+ 
MS,  pU.  21,  figs.  6i).— This  book  is  written  primarily  from  the  landscape  archi- 
tect's point  of  view,  and  treats  of  the  means  of  access,  roads  and  streets,  road- 
side trees,  civic  centers,  public  grounds,  the  village  home  garden,  farm  planning, 
community  planning,  rural  architecture,  improvement  programs,  and  organisa- 
tion and  management 

A  rural  life  survey  of  Oreene  and  Clermont  counties,  Ohio,  P.  It,  Voor 
rr  AL.  (Miami  [Ohio}  Univ,  Buh,  12,  ser,,  No.  11  (1914),  PP-  S2,  flg$,  15).^Ti^ 
bulletin  describes  the  economic  and  social  conditions  in  two  counties  in  Ohio. 

Among  the  conclusions  reached  by  the  author  were  that  evidence  exists  that 
the  country  and  particularly  the  villages  are  brought  under  the  Infiuence  of 
neighboring  cities,  and  for  this  reason  the  people  of  the  cotmtry  have  a  right 
through  the  state  legislature  to  say  what  the  moral  infiuence  of  the  city  shall 
be  in  the  same  way  that  the  State  shall  say  what  steps  the  city  shall  take  to 
prevent  physical  contagion.  He  claims  that  there  is  evidence  that  both  the 
country  and  village  are  still  lacking  in  provision  for  wholesale  amusem^it  for 
their  boys  and  glrl&  When  adequate  pure  recreations  are  provided,  the  saloon 
and  vice  resorts  of  neighboring  cities  will  exert  less  influence,  and  the  village 
and  rural  community  will  be  on  a  much  higher  plane  of  social  llf^  than  at 
present 

Community  service  week  in  North  Carolina  (Raleigh,  1914,  pp.  86,  flg9,  9).— 
This  pamphlet  contains  suggestions  for  improving  rural  conditions  along  the 
lines  of  public  roads,  grounds,  buildings,  schools,  and  n^hborhoods,  and  gives 
a  number  of  test  questions  attempting  to  call  attaitlon  to  the  deficiencies  com- 
monly found  In  rural  communities.  There  are  also  a  number  of  questions  to 
test  the  progress  that  the  individual  county  has  made. 

Bural  life  conference  (Alumni  Bui,  VnMo,  Va,,  S.  8er,,  7  (1914),  No,  4,  pp, 
44S-552,  pi,  i,  figs,  5), — ^Among  the  topics  discussed  at  this  conference  were  the 
religious  forces  at  work  in  country  life  and  the  educational  opportunities  of  the 
country  church,  by  W.  E.  Gamer;  the  public  school  and  rural  life,  by  H.  F. 
Cope ;  and  women's  service  to  the  community,  by  Anna  B.  Taft 

The  rural  church  movement,  B.  L.  Babp  (New  York  and  Cincinnati,  1914j 
pp.  177,  pi,  1), — ^The  author  believes  that  the  problem  of  spiritual  leadership  is 
the  most  Important  factor  In  the  country  life  problem.  He  has  attempted  to 
select  out  of  the  history  of  the  movement  those  outstanding  facts  and  methods 
that  have  been  of  value  and  apply  them  to  the  conditions  in  rural  life  the 
church  is  now  facing,  showing  those  to  be  adapted  to  new  plans,  and  those  no 
longer  useful  and  to  be  discarded. 

The  farm  bureau  movement  in  New  York  State,  M.  O.  BuBarrr  (N.  Y.  Dept. 
Agr,  Oirc.  9S  (1914),  pp.  58).— "nils  circular  gives  a  brief  history  of  tiie 
development  of  the  farm  bureau  idea  in  the  United  States  and  especially  hi 
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"New  York  and  a  detailed  description  of  the  work  of  three  county  agricultural 
agents  In  the  State. 

Opportunities  in  agriculture  for  women,  E.  B.  Babcock  (Univ,  Cat.  Jour, 
Aqt^  2  (i^i-J).  ^0.  i,  ^p,  i7-22).— The  author  notes  the  organization  of  The 
Women's  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  International  Union  at  the  quinquen- 
nial meeting  of  the  International  Council  for  Women  held  In  London  In  1889, 
outlines  the  objects  of  the  union,  and  gives  the  replies  to  Inquiries  sent  to  a 
few  women  in  California  as  to  the  necessity  of  a  &q;)eclal  course  In  agriculture, 
either  In  a  college  or  an  agricultural  school  for  women  who  plan  to  follow  an 
agricultural  pursuit,  and  as  to  the  amoimt  of  capital  and  land  desirable  for 
various  farming  enterprises. 

Opportunities  for  women  in  agriculture,  Eleanob  Mabtin  (Wome»'«  ^d. 
and  Indus.  Union,  Boston,  Studies  Econ.  Relations  Women,  1  (19H),  pt.  2, 
pp,  S-^9). — ^The  author  concludes,  from  a  study  of  the  conditions  In  Massa- 
chusetts, that  a  girl  can  not  become  a  wage  earner  in  agricultural  pursuits  and 
that  to  succeed  at  all  as  a  farmer  she  must  begin  with  at  least  a  small  property 
or  capital  for  investment  However,  she  believes  that  the  education  of  the  girl 
on  the  farm,  or  In  rural  regions  through  the  school  in  cooperation  with  the 
home,  may  enable  her  to  take  up  such  subjects  as  horticulture,  floriculture,  poul- 
try raising,  and  beekeeping  and  make  them  her  vocation  In  later  life.  The 
school  instruction  and  the  experience  in  the  home  should  be  coordinated. 

The  American  Farm  Management  Association  (Amer.  Farm  Management 
Assoc.  Proc,,  4  (1913),  pp,  ISO,  figs.  4).^Among  the  subjects  discussed  at  this 
annual  meeting  were  field  and  laboratory  courses  and  classroom  work  in  farm 
management,  the  survey  method  of  determining  cost  of  production,  farm  rec- 
ords as  a  basis  of  increasing  farm  profits  and  improving  farm  managemoit, 
marketing,  and  contracts  between  landlord  and  tenant 

An  outline  for  the  study  of  current  political,  economic,  and  social  prob- 
lems {Ind,  XJnh).  Bui.  12  {1914),  No,  7,  pp.  77).— This  outline  consists  princi- 
pally of  a  classified  bibliography,  and  contains  the  following  subheads  relating 
to  rural  conditions :  Township  and  rural  communities,  agricultural  credit,  taxa- 
tion of  land  values,  and  rural  schools. 

The  political  and  sectional  influence  of  the  public  lands,  182S-1842, 
R.  G.  Wellington  (Brookings,  8.  Dak,,  1914,  PP*  iSl,  pis.  5).— The  authoi) 
traces  with  great  detail  the  discussion  of  the  public  land  question  in  Congress 
during  this  period,  and  its  Influence  upon  various  economic  measures  and  upon 
the  political  fortunes  of  sectional  presidential  candidates. 

The  influence  of  the  passing  of  the  public  lands,  W.  J.  Tbimble  (Atlantic 
Mo.,  lis  (1914)f  No.  2,  pp.  755-7^).— The  primary  result  of  the  swift  settling 
of  public  lands  in  the  United  States  was  the  enormously  increased  production 
of  the  necessities  of  life.  With  the  productive  lands  taken  up,  the  law  of  dimin- 
ishing lands  begins  to  operate  to  make  increase  in  production  more  difficult 
Among  the  other  effects  of  the  passing  of  public  lands  are  the  rapid  rise  in  farm 
values,  increase  in  farm  tenantry,  and  smaller  opportunities  for  the  individual 
to  rise  out  of  his  class.  The  author  states  that  the  possession  of  a  farm  of  from 
80  to  320  acres,  with  the  expensive  equipment  now  required  to  run  it,  is  quite 
out  of  the  reach  of  a  large  number  of  our  population  at  present  prices,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  even  in  the  country  social  stratlflcation  is 
proceeding  by  insensible  and  natural  steps.  The  tendencies  toward  economic 
and  social  equality  which  were  marked  features  of  the  public-land  area  there- 
fore seem  fast  vanishing  into  history. 

Vacant  public  lands  in  the  United  States  (U.  8.  Dept.  Int.,  Gen.  Land  Off. 
Circ.  SS5  (1914) f  PP'  24)' — ^Thls  circular  contains  a  list  of  vacant  government 
lands  by  counties,  with  their  location  and  area,  together  with  a  brief  descrip- 
tion regarding  their  character.   The  report  indicates  that  there  were  on  July  1, 
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1914,  over  290,000,000  acres  of  vacant  land  of  which  175,000,000  was  snrveyed. 
The  greater  portion  of  this  land  was  located  in  Nevada,  Arizona,  Utah,  and  New 
Mexico. 

List  of  farms  for  sale  (Putnam,  Conn,:  Bd.  Agr,,  1914^  pp.  168,  flg$.  25). — 
This  report  contains  a  compilation  of  the  farms  in  Ck)nnecticnt  offered  for  sale 
and  gives  a  detailed  description  of  land,  buildings,  water  supply,  and  distances 
from  railroad  station,  post  office,  and  churches,  together  with  the  price  asked. 

An  investigation  of  the  profitableness  of  moor  culture,  W.  Fbeckmann 
and  SoBOTTA  (Landto,  Jahrh,,  46  (19W,  No.  2,  pp.  275-326,  figs.  2).— TTie 
authors  discuss  the  cost  of  preparing  moor  land  for  cultivation*  and  its  profit- 
ableness under  different  agricultural  practices. 

Beport  on  migration  from  rural  districts  in  England  and  Wales  {Bd,  Agr. 
and  Fisheries  [London],  Rpt.  Migration  from  Rural  Districts  in  England  and 
Wales,  191S,  pp.  SS). — ^The  author,  by  means  of  a  questionnaire,  attempted  to 
determine  the  deficiencies  and  the  supply  of  rural  labor  in  different  districts, 
and  has  classified  his  findings  under  the  headings  of  employment  in  agriculture 
and  the  supply  of  agricultural  labor;  the  extent,  cause,  and  direction  of  mi- 
gration ;  special  instances  of  migrations ;  and  general  observations.  The  report 
gives  details  for  individual  counties. 

Partnership  in  agriculture  between  landlord  and  tenant,  R.  Paget  (Rpt. 
BHt.  Assoc.  Adv.  8ci.,  191S,  pp.  778-782). — The  author  outlines  a  scheme  whereby 
the  tenant  and  landlord  can  carry  on  farm  operations  by  means  of  a  partner-  • 
ship  and  gives  a  model  agreement 

Contract  between  landlord  and  tenant,  O.  G.  Iix>yd  (Amer.  Farm  Manage- 
ment Assoc.  Proc.,  4  (1913),  pp.  9&-116). — The  author  outlines  what  various 
authors  have  published  in  this  field  and  what  he  considers  the  important  phases 
of  the  problem,  and  gives  a  detailed  account  of  an  investigation  of  farm  ten- 
antry in  Iowa  with  reference  to  the  details  of  the  contract  between  landlord 
and  tenant 

He  concludes  that  the  farm  would  be  more  productive,  better  improved,  and 
its  fertility  more  likely  conserved  if  partnership  renting  were  encouraged. 
Inexperienced  tenants  with  little  credit  and  capital  would  be  furnished  the 
necessary  equipment  and  supervision  to  operate  the  farm  more  efficiently. 
"  The  landlord  will  be  more  happy  and  a  more  progressive  citizen  if  he  remains 
actively  engaged  in  the  business  tliat  has  made  him  what  he  is — an  authority 
on  agricultural  conditions  in  his  community.  Partnership  renting  aids  in  solv- 
ing many  of  the  difficulties  of  the  community  as  well  as  the  difficultes  of  the 
farm." 

Age  of  farmers,  by  color  of  operator,  character  of  tenure,  and  size  of 
farm  (Bur.  of  the  Census  [IJ.  S.'\  Bui.  Agr.,  U.  8.,  1910,  Age  of  Farmers,  pp. 
35). — ^This  bulletin  is  the  first  attempt  made  to  analyze  the  relationship  existing 
between  age  of  farmers,  color  and  nativity  of  farm  operators,  size  of  farm,  and 
character  of  tenure.  The  data  are  shown  by  sections,  geographic  divisions,  and 
States. 

For  the  United  States  as  a  whole  6.50  per  cent  of  all  the  farmers  were  under 
24  years  of  age,  22.22  per  cent  between  25  and  34  years,  24.71  per  cent  between 
86  and  44  years,  22.52  per  cent  between  45  and  54  years,  14.89  per  cent  between 
55  and  65  years,  and  8.72  per  cent  65  years  and  over.  As  the  age  increases 
the  proportion  of  tenants  decreases  and  the  proportion  of  owners  increases. 
The  data  also  seem  to  indicate  that  the  older  farmers  own  the  larger  fkrms 
and  that  a  large  number  of  farmers  retire  to  small  farms  late  in  life. 

The  rural  credit  system  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  f armer>  G.  N.  Laxtman 
(Off.  Yearbook  Nebr.  Farmers  Cong.,  19U,  pp.  68-7/).— The  author  believes 
that  the  American  fttrmer  needs  a  land  title  registration  law,  a  fundamentally 
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flonnd  cooperation  law,  and  a  cooperative  land  mortgage  bank  if  he  is  to  obtain 
the  credit  that  is  due  him. 

Acrrlcaltnral  credit  in  Ireland  (DepU  Agr.  and  TecK  Instr,  Ireland  Jour,, 
14  (19X4),  No.  4f  pp.  641-657).— ThiB  article  gives  an  extensive  review  of  the 
report  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  32,  p.  286). 

A  credit  union  primer,  A.  H.  Ham  and  L.  G.  Robinson  (New  York,  1914 f 
pp.  Ill +79,  flffs.  i(?).— This  pamphlet  contains  a  large  number  of  questions 
relating  to  credit  unions,  together  with  answers,  model  book  forms,  organiza- 
tion ctttiflcates,  and  by-laws,  and  the  text  of  the  New  York  credit  union  law. 

The  cooperatiTe  people's  bank,  A.  Desjaboins  (New  York,  1914f  PP-  4^* 
pL  1). — ^The  author  calls  attention  to  some  of  the  characteristics  that  should  be 
fundamental  to  people's  banks.  He  claims  that  these  banks  should  be  organized 
to  produce  thrift  among  their  constituents  and  not  to  make  large  profits,  and 
shows  how  the  cooperative  people's  banks  in  various  countries  and  especially 
the  La  Caisse  Populaire  have  been  organized  with  this  idea  in  view. 

Inland  boat  service:  Freight  rates  on  farm  products  and  time  of  transit 
on  inland  waterways  in  the  United  States,  F.  Andrews  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr. 
BuL  74  (1914)  f  PP-  96). — ^The  purpose  of  this  inquiry  was  to  collect  information 
relative  to  freight  rates  and  the  time  of  transit  of  farm  products  carried  on 
the  inland  waterways  of  the  United  States.  It  discusses  the  advantages  of  rail 
over  river  transportation  and  of  river  over  rail,  describes  the  terminals  and 
landings  and  a  number  of  typical  steamboat  routes  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  Mis- 
sissippi Valley,  and  Pacific  coast,  and  gives  other  data. 

The  bulletin  points  out  that  the  freight  rates  vary  greatly  in  form,  and  most 
of  the  traffic  is  local  in  nature.  Some  characteristics  of  steamboat  freight 
rates  and  the  freight  tariff  zones  are  described.  Tables  are  included  showing 
receipts  of  various  farm  products  by  water  compared  with  total  receipts  at 
sheeted  cities,  freight  rates  by  boats  on  various  farm  products  for  September 
and  October,  1912,  and  comparison  of  freight  rates  by  water  and  by  rail  over 
selected  routes  for  the  same  months. 

Census  of  the  Union  of  South' Africa,  1911  (Census  Union  80.  Africa  Rpi. 
1911,  pp.  189,  pis.  S). — ^Thls  report  consists  of  a  general  summary,  and  data 
relating  to  urban  and  rural  population,  live  stock,  agriculture,  and  qpecial 
industries. 

Agricultural  statistics  of  Scotland  (Agr.  Btatis.  Scotland,  2  (1913),  pU.  i, 
pp.  110;  2,  pp.  119-186,  fig.  i). —These  r^^rts  give  for  1013,  with  comparative 
data  for  earlier  years,  the  acreage,  average  yield,  and  total  production  of  fkrm 
crops,  the  area  devoted  to  different  agricultural  purposes,  number  of  live  stock, 
and  number  of  .hidings  by  sizes. 
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Better  rural  schools.  G.  H.  Betts  and  O.  E.  Hall  (Indianapolis,  Ind.,  1914, 
PP*  [201+512,  pis.  26,  figs.  14).— In  this  book  the  authors  discuss  the  demand 
for  better  rural  schools,  the  curriculum,  teacher,  consolidation  and  efllciency, 
the  administration  of  rural  schools,  and  the  outlook  for  rural  education.  Bach 
chapter  is  followed  by  a  series  of  questions  for  teacliers'  discussion  and  study 
and  almost  one  quarter  of  the  chapters  are  given  over  to  everyday  problems 
that  concern  the  teacher  in  the  schoolroom. 

In  a  chapter  devoted  to  vocational  education  the  authors  hold  that  the  rural 
flchool  should  be  made  a  vocational  school,  including  in  its  curriculum  practical 
or  applied  instruction  in  agriculture  and  the  industrial  arts  to  afford  the  point 
of  contact  between  the  school  work  and  the  home  life  interests  and  shape  the 
mode  of  approach  to  all  other  subjects  of  study.  Two  types  of  home-project 
*(^.  the  progress  of  the  agricultural  club  movement,  and  the  Infiuence  of  the 
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vocational  school  on  the  pupils  are  discussed.    A  bibliography  on  rural  life 
and  the  rural  school  is  appended. 

A^coltoral  education  in  the  public  schools  [of  Ohio],  L.  S.  Ivncs  (Affr» 
student,  21  {J9U),  No.  1,  pp.  56-58,  fig,  i).— The  author  reviews  the  devdop- 
ment  of  agricultural  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Ohio  and  indicates  some 
of  its  influences. 

A  new  aerricultural  school  for  New  Brunswick,  R.  Nkwton  (Affr-  Ouz. 
Canada,  1  {19U),  No.  6,  pp.  +JP-^♦55,  flgs,  -|).— This  article  contains  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  building,  equipment,  and  instruction  of  the  first  school  of  agriculture 
established  in  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick,  at  Woodstock. 

Bemonstrations  in  fruit  packing  (iii^r.  Oaz.  Canada,  1  {1914),  No.  9,  pp. 
ISO-lSl,  flgn.  S). — Reports  are  given  on  instruction  in  fruit  packing  in  Prince 
Edward  Island  by  T.  Ross,  Nova  8cotia  by  P.  J.  Shaw,  New  Bumswick  by  R.  P. 
Gorham,  Quebec  by  J.  H.  Lavoie,  Ontario  by  P.  W.  Hodgetts,  and  British 
Columbia  by  R.  M.  Winslow. 

The  Ontario  A^cultural  College  and  Experimental  Tarm,  S.  H.  Gakditb 
{Agr.  Qaz.  Canada,  1  (19U),  No.  9,  pp.  702-709,  figs.  -|).— An  account  is  given 
of  the  organisation,  buildings  and  equipment,  instruction,  and  experimental 
work  of  the  institution. 

Handbook  of  women's  institutes  with  report  of  advisory  board  (Brit. 
Columbia,  Dept  Agr.  Bui.  54  [19141,  pp.  208,  pis.  7).— This  bulletin  contains  the 
proceedings  of  the  Conference  of  Wom«i*s  Institutes  of  Vancouver  Ifiland, 
June  5  and  6,  1913,  at  Victoria,  and  of  the  Conferrace  of  the  Lower  Mainland 
Women's  Institutes,  June  12  and  13,  1913,  at  Chilliwack,  including  the  papers 
read,  institute  statistics,  reports  of  lecturers,  some  programs  of  women's  in- 
stltutes  regular  meetings,  lectures  delivered  by  institute  lecturers  in  1912-1913, 
reports,  etc. 

A^cultural  education  and  school  statistics  in  Prussia  for  1909,  1910, 
and  1911  (Landw.  Unterrichtsw.  Kdnigr,  Preuss.,  1909-1911,  pp.  XIX+692f 
pis.  2). — This  report  contains  an  account  of  the  historical  developm^it  and 
organization  of  the  various  phases  of  agricultural  instruction  in  Prussia  and 
a  detailed  statem^t  concerning  the  organization,  courses  of  study,  attendance, 
etc.,  for  1909,  1910,  and  1911,  of  the  individual  agricultural  education  instlto- 
tions  in  Prussia,  as  well  as  of  the  Itinerant  instructors,  agricultural  house- 
keeping schools,  special  courses  for  adults,  rural  continuation  instruction,  and 
normal  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers  of  agriculture. 

[Agricultural  and  forestry  instruction  in  Austria  and  Germany],  B. 
MiLTNEB  and  B.  Vital  (Land  u.  Forsiw.  Unterrichts  Ztg.,  28  (1914),  No.  ft 
pp.  IV+103'202'\'LXX),— This  issue  contains  two  special  articles  noted  below; 
statistics  of  the  229  agricultural  and  forestry  education  institutions  in  Austria 
in  1913-14;  new  regulations  for  entering  the  Bavarian  State  Forest  Service; 
a  review  of  agricultural  and  home  economics  literature;  miscellaneous  notes; 
and  an  appendix  giving  the  organization  lists  of  the  faculties  of  the  agricul- 
tural education  institutions  in  Austria. 

A^culture  in  Norway  in  1914  {Offentl.  Landhruksv.  Norge,  1914,  pp.  VII" 
4S2). — ^This  is  a  report  on  the  work  of  the  various  governmental  agencies  for 
the  encouragement  of  agriculture,  including  the  experiment  and  control  sta- 
tions; dairy  and  cheese  making  schools,  horticultural  schools,  agricultursl 
schools,  and  home  economics  schools,  and  agricultural  societies,  the  agricultural 
budget,  and  other  data. 

Report  of  the  department  of  agriculture  of  Norway,  1913  (Aarsher* 
Offentl.  Foranst  Landbr.  Fremme,  191S,  III,  Statsforanst.,  pp.  LXXXIV+885f 
figs.  42). — ^This  report  comprises  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  work  of  the 
various  government  agencies  established  for  the  advancement  of  Norwegian 
agriculture  and  its  various  branches,  including  the  annual  reporte  of  the  state 
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agricultural  experiment  stations,  chemical,  seed,  and  milk  control  stations, 
liorticultural  and  dairy  schools,  itinerant  instructors,  etc 

AKricultore  in  New  Zealand  high  schools  (Agr.  Cktz,  Canada,  1  {19 H), 
No,  6,  pp.  504,  505). — ^A  brief  account  is  given  of  the  instruction  In  agriculture, 
including  experimental  work,  in  New  Zealand  high  schools. 

A^rricaltoral  commerce  as  a  subject  of  instruction  in  the  various  grrades 
of  agricultural  education,  A.  Ostebmateb  {Land  u.  Forstw,  Unterrichts  Ztg., 
28  {19U),  No.  2,  pp.  lOS-lli). — ^In  view  of  the  fact  that  farming  has  developed 
into  a  conunercial  enterprise,  the  author  discusses  the  necessity  of  introducing 
commercial  instruction  into  the  various  grades  of  agricultural  education,  and 
outiines  the  subject-matter  for  collegiate  instruction  in  this  subject  In  the 
Agricultural  High  School  of  Vienna  the  last  semester  of  the  course  is  devoted 
to  agricultural  commerce,  induding  lectures  3  hours  a  week  and  seminars  2 
liours,  or  a  total  of  60  hours,  which  the  author  considers  a  minimum  require- 
meat.  Adaptation  of  this  subject-matter  to  secondary  and  elementary  agricul- 
tural schools  is  also  discussed.  In  the  author's  opinion  2  hours  a  week  during 
one  semester  or  about  40  hours  in  the  secondary  school  and  1  hour  a  week  dur- 
ing a  semester  or  during  a  course  in  the  winter  school,  a  total  of  about  20 
liours,  would  be  sufficient  He  suggests  that  special  attention  be  given  to  prac- 
tical instruction,  that  instructors  keep  in  close  touch  with  commercial  practice 
by  participating  in  cooperative  organizations,  etc.,  and  that  a  course  of  in- 
struction in  agricultural  commerce  be  organized  at  the  Agricultural  High  School 
of  Vioma  for  the  training  of  instructors  in  farm  management  in  this  subject 
to  comprise  from  86  to  40  hours  of  instruction. 

Parm  management,  A.  B.  B'.  Fielding  {London,  [191Jn,  pp.  VIII +108), — 
The  object  of  this  book  is  to  give  farm  pupils,  farmers'  sons,  and  others  com- 
mencing the  study  of  agriculture  a  clear  conception  of  the  manner  in  which  a 
f&rm  is  organized.  It  discusses  the  different  ^stems  of  farming,  the  selection 
of  a  fbrm  on  which  to  learn  and  how  to  gain  experience,  the  different  crops 
and  their  relation  to  the  live  stock  kept,  cultural  methods,  care  of  live  stock, 
and  feeds  and  feeding. 

Practicums  for  farm  students,  A.  Rosam  {Land  u.  Forstw.  Unterrichta  Ztg., 
tS  {19H),  No.  2,  pp.  119-120,  fig.  i).— The  author  describes  practical  exercises 
in  Judging  dairy  cows,  computing  rations,  seed  selection  and  collection,  prep- 
aration of  a  pocket  herbarium,  modeling  plants  and  animals,  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  diagrams  showing  the  composition  of  foods,  feeding  stuffs,  raw  materials 
used  in  commerce,  and  commercial  fertilizers  and  their  rational  application, 
which  have  given  satisfactory  results  at  the  Farm  and  Dairy  School  in  Pilsen, 
Austria. 

Botany  in  the  agricultural  college,  E.  B.  Ck)PELAND  {Science,  n,  ser,,  40 
(lOWt  No.  1029,  pp.  401-405). --The  author  describes  the  year's  course  in 
physiology  required  of  all  stud^its  in  the  college  of  agriculture  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  Philippines  before  they  are  admitted  to  the  study  of  agriculture 
itself,  and  discusses  the  teaching  of  botany  in  American  agricultural  colleges^ 
as  noted  editorially  (E.  S.  R..  31,  p.  701). 

Crop  production,  C.  M.  Weed  and  W.  E.  Rnxr  {Boston,  New  York,  and 
Chicago,  1914,  PP'  yi+246,  figs.  129). —This  school  text,  which  gives  essential 
fBiCtM  concerning  the  characteristics,  history,  culture,  varieties,  and  ^fiemies  of 
vegetable,  flower,  fruit,  and  farm  crops,  is  an  application  of  the  project  method 
to  the  study  of  crop  production.  It  furnishes  a  series  of  simple  outlines  for 
each  pupil  to  work  out  before  taking  up  the  study  of  the  text,  thus  enabling 
the  pupil  to  visualize  the  latter.  An  appendix  contains  suggestions  for  the 
teacher  on  starting  seeds  indoors,  making  flower  borders,  home  vegetable 
gardens,  seed  testing  apparatus,  planting  in  the  schoolroom,  and  identiflcati<Hi 
of  specimens. 
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ProductiTe  orcharding:,  F.  C.  Seabs  (Philadelphia  and  London^  19 IJ^  pp. 
XIV -^915,  pi.  If  ftg».  155), — ^Thls  is  a  text  on  modem  methods  of  growing, 
picking,  handling,  storing,  grading,  packing,  marketing,  and  advertising  fruit, 
including  laws  afTectlng  orcharding.  It  is  designed  for  the  needs  of  college  and 
short  course  classes  and  Is  the  result  of  the  author's  experience  in  managing 
a  relatively  large  orchard. 

Home  economics  courses  as  they  are  being  arrangred  in  modem  high 
schools,  Helen  Grant  {School  8ci,  and  Math.,  H  (1914),  No.  7,  pp.  614,  615).— 
The  author  outlines  the  subject-matter  of  the  four-year  course  in  home  eco- 
nomics in  the  Minneapolis  high  schools,  which  includes  two  years  of  work  in 
sewing  and  applied  art  and  two  in  cooking  and  applied  science,  the  sewing  and 
cooking  alternating  by  semesters. 

Domestic  science  principles  and  application,  Pearl  L.  Bailkt  {8t.  Paul, 
Minn.,  1914,  pp.  XVI-\-S4S'\-14f  fi09.  -W).— This  text-book  is  arranged  for  schools 
having  a  two-year  course  in  domestic  science.  It  endeavors  to  present  the 
fundamental  principles  together  with  their  ai^licatlon  in  a  simple  natural 
sequence  from  the  simpler  food  materials  to  the  more  complex  combinations. 
The  book  also  contains  lessons  on  digestion  and  its  relation  to  cookery,  dietaries 
and  planning  menus,  waitress  work,  school  lunches  and  the  working  plans  in 
use  in  schools,  home  management  and  household  accounts,  invalid  cookery, 
emergencies  and  first  aid,  list  of  equipment  necessary  for  the  course,  and  score 
cards  for  judging  cookery. 

Demonstration  lectures  in  domestic  science  (foods  and  cooking),  sewing, 
and  home  nursing  {Ontario  Dept.  Agr.  Bui.  215  (WIS),  pp.  19,  figi.  5).— Brief 
outlines  and  descriptions  of  the  courses  are  given,  with  a  summary  of  the  work 
accomplished. 

Principles  of  cooking,  Emma  Gonlet  {New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  1914* 
pp.  206,  pi.  1,  flg8.  4^). — ^This  text-book  in  cooking  and  elementary  food  study 
is  intended  for  secondary  and  vocational  schools.  It  contains  general  direc- 
tions for  work;  a  list  of  equipment  of  a  school  kitchen  for  a  class  of  16  pupils; 
a  study  of  the  difTerent  classes  of  foods  and  the  principles  of  cooking  and  their 
application  in  practical  lessons,  tables  showing  the  composition  of  common 
foods;  and  suggestions  to  teachers  for  teaching  cooking  in  rural  schools,  in- 
cluding references. 

Nature-study  and  the  teacher,  or  the  point  of  view  in  nature-study,  J. 
VoADEN  {Nature-Study  Rev.,  10  {1914),  No.  6,  pp.  21S-218) .—For  the  benefit  of 
teachers  with  little  or  no  experience  the  author  outlines  a  method  of  teaching 
nature  study. 

The  out-of-doors  indoors  in  the  fall,  Helen  M.  Reynolds  {Nature-Study 
Rev.,  10  (1914),  No.  6,  pp.  22S-2S4)  .-^This  article  shows  what  can  be  done  in 
teaching  nature  study  in  the  elementary  grades  in  the  fall  and  gives  an  outline 
suggesting  the  organization  of  topics  and  their  progression  from  grade  to  grade. 

[Industrial  clubs  and  contests  for  Oregon  boys  and  girls]  {Oreg.  Agr.  Col. 
Buls.,  1914,  No8.  lis,  pp.  4,  figs.  2;  114,  PP-  4>  115,  pp.  11;  116,  pp.  4;  in,  pp- 
7.  fig9.  S;  119,  pp.  4,  figs.  2;  122,  p.  1;  127,  pp.  7,  fig.  1;  1S2,  p.  1;  1S5,  pp.  5; 
198,  pp.2;  140,  pp.  4;  142.  PP'  4:  15U  PP'  8,  figs.  S;  15S,  pp.  S;  154,  PP-  4,  fitff- 
S;  155,  pp.  11,  fig8.  2;  162,  pp.  11,  ftga.  +). — ^These  bulletins  consist  of  project 
studies  in  sewing,  starchy  foods,  selecting  and  caring  for  poultry,  feeding  and 
care  of  dairy  cows,  feeding  for  pork  and  for  show,  creamed  soups  and  vege- 
tables, fruit  and  vegetable  canning,  planning,  cultivating,  and  caring  for  the 
garden,  instruction  in  manual  arts,  bread  making,  judging  hogs,  and  directions 
for  making  project  reports  and  methods  of  determining  prize  winners  in  com 
growing,  poultry  raising,  and  pig  feeding  contests. 
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Alabama  College  and  Statioii. — 0.  S.  McDowell,  Jr.,  of  Eufaula,  W.  BL  Gates, 
of  Moblle»  and  T.  D.  Samford,  of  Opelika,  have  been  appointed  to  the  board  of 
tmsteea,  Tlce  H.  L.  Martin,  J.  S.  Fraaer,  and  R.  B.  Barnes.  F.  L.  Thomas, 
Ph.  D.  (Massachusetts  College,  1914)  has  been  appointed  field  assistant  in 
entomology,  vice  G.  W.  EUs,  resigned. 

The  extension  service  cooperated  during  February  and  the  early  part  of 
March  in  a  diversification  campaign  conducted  by  the  extension  service  of  a 
manufacturer  of  agricultural  machinery,  under  the  auspices  of  the  chambers 
of  commerce  of  the  principal  cities  of  Alabama. 

Arlsona  XTniyerBity. — J.  A.  Armstrong,  farm  advisor  for  San  Diego  County, 
California,  has  l)een  appointed  farm  advisor  for  Maricopa  County,  beginning 
March  1. 

Arkansas  XTnlTerslty  and  Station. — H.  E.  Dvorachek,  associate  professor  of 
animal  husbandry  at  the  Colorado  College,  has  been  appointed  professor  of 
animal  husbandry  in  the  college  of  agriculture  and  animal  husbandman  in  the 
station  beginning  about  February  1.  F.  E.  Anderson  has  been  appointed 
assistant  in  extension  worlc. 

California  XTniTersity  and  Station. — ^An  initiative  measure  providing  for  a 
bonkd  issue  of  $1,800,000  for  buildings  was  accepted  by  the  voters  of  the  State 
at  the  recent  election. 

According  to  a  note  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press,  the  citrus  sul>station  is  to  be 
located  at  Riverside  where  a  site  of  477  acres  with  water  rights  has  been 
acquired  at  a  cost  of  $55,000.  Improvements  costing  $120,000  are  contemplated. 
Dr.  H.  J.  Webber  is  to  be  in  charge  of  the  new  substation  and  will  inaugurate 
a  soil  survey,  install  an  irrigation  system,  and  begin  planting. 

Geori^  College  and  Station. — Jolm  A.  Gaston,  of  Greenville,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  college,  vice  J.  A.  Thrash,  deceased. 

R.  C.  Neely  and  J.  W.  Andrews  have  been  reappointed  to  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  station  for  a  term  of  five  years  beginning  January  5.  The  board 
is  planning  to  hold  an  open  meeting  in  April  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
prominently  to  the  attrition  of  the  state  officials  and  others  the  work  and 
needs  of  the  station. 

Hawaii  College. — ^The  college  has  added  to  its  curriculum  a  4-year  course  in 
ragar  technology  leading  to  the  degree  of  B.  S.  During  the  vacation  period 
between  the  third  and  fourth  years,  it  is  Intended  that  the  student  will  spend 
ftt  least  eight  weeks  on  a  plantation,  either  in  the  field  or  in  the  lal>oratory. 
Arranganents  are  also  being  made  whereby  during  the  second  semester  of  the 
fourth  year  students  may  serve  a  sort  of  special  apprenticeship  on  one  or  more 
<tf  the  plantations  near  Honolulu,  performing  the  various  duties  and  spending 
*^eral  weeks  or  more  if  necessary  in  each  department 

Illinois  XTniTecsity. — Nature  notes  that  the  university  has  given  $500  to  the 
tod  for  the  erection  of  a  laboratory  at  Rothamsted  in  commemoration  of  the 
centenary  of  the  birth  of  Sir  John  I^wes  (1814)  and  Sir  Henry  GUbert  (1817). 
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Iowa  College  and  Statloii.~The  college  is  offering  for  the  first  time  a  corre- 
spondence course  of  00  lessons  in  farm  plants  and  soils  for  teachers.  A  corre- 
spondence course  of  80  lessons  in  farm  animals  will  be  ready  about  April  1«  one 
in  home  economics  about  July  1,  and  special  courses  in  farm  crops,  soils,  horti- 
culture, animal  husbandry,  dairying,  poultry  raising,  and  home  economics  will 
be  offered  in  the  fall  to  teachers  desiring  advanced  correspondence  work. 

M.  E.  Sar  has  resigned  as  assistant  in  the  soil  survey  and  has  been  succeeded 
by  Knute  Espe  (1915).    S.  C.  Guernsey  has  resigned  as  assistant  in  chemistry. 

Xantat  College  and  Station. — It  is  reported  that  over  two-thirds  of  the  1914 
graduates  in  animal  husbandry  took  up  farming  and  that  many  of  the  remainder 
are  engaged  in  teaching  or  experimental  station  work. 

Over  400  students  were  enrolled  in  the  short  courses,  216  being  in  agricalture, 
110  in  home  economics,  and  82  in  the  new  10  weeks'  courses  in  cement  and  con- 
crete construction,  shop  work,  road  building,  irrigation  and  drainage,  and  steam 
and  gas  traction  engines. 

Walter  L.  Latshaw  has  been  appointed  assistant  in  soil  analysis  in  the  station. 

Kentucky  Station. — E.  W.  Mumma,  assistant  in  charge  of  hog  cholera  serom 
production,  died  December  4,  1914.  H.  B.  Hendrick,  agronomist  in  the  exten- 
sion department,  resigned  January  1  to  accept  an  appointment  with  the  Agri- 
cultural Education  Service  of  this  Department  R  F.  Worthington,  inspector 
in  dairy  sanitation  in  the  food  and  drug  department,  also  resigned  January  L 
W.  H.  Simmons  has  been  appointed  assistant  in  the  hog  cholera  serum  labora- 
tory, beginning  December  1,  1914. 

Lonltiana  XTniTertity. — ^A  new  dairy  bam  of  modem  constmctlon  has  recently 
been  completed. 

Kassaohatetts  College  and  Station. — ^A  plan  rec^itly  approved  by  the  faculty 
for  submission  to  the  board  of  trustees  contemplates  the  offing  of  college 
courses  the  eitire  year.  Under  this  plan,  practical  courses  in  agriculture  and 
horticulture  would  be  offered  during  the  summer  months  for  which  college 
credit  would  be  given.  One  advantage  expected  would  be  the  completion  of 
the  college  course  about  April  1  instead  of  in  June  as  at  present,  the  former 
being  considered  a  more  favorable  time  for  graduates  to  secure  employment 

Charles  R  Ward,  of  Buckland,  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  and  of  its 
committee  on  the  station,  has  resigned  and  has  been  succeeded  by  Edmund 
Mortimer  of  Grafton.  P.  J.  Anderson,  Ph.  D.  (Comell,  1914),  formerly  fidd 
pathologist  with  the  Pennsylvania  Chestnut  Blight  Conmiission,  has  been  ap- 
pointed instmctor  in  botany.  H.  J.  Baker,  field  agent  in  farm  management 
has  resigned  to  become  head  of  the  extension  department  at  the  Connecticut 
College.  F.  H.  H.  Van  Suchtelen,  Ph.  D.,  associate  professor  of  microbiology, 
and  George  R  Gage,  Ph.  D.,  associate  professor  of  animal  pathology,  have  been 
added  to  the  station  staff  as  soil  microbiologist  and  animal  pathologist  re- 
spectively. 

Xinnesota  XTniTersity. — ^A  new  course  under  the  supervision  of  the  division  of 
agricultural  education  has  been  introduced  in  the  school  of  agriculture  for  the 
graduates  of  the  school  desiring  to  prepare  themselves  to  teach  agriculture  in 
the  mral  schools.  The  course  will  consist  of  two  years'  work  in  selected  sub- 
jects, with  special  emphasis  on  agriculture  and  home  economics. 

The  extension  division  is  conducting  a  state-wide  bread-making  test  with 
1,600  enrolled.  The  loaves  are  sent  to  the  college  by  parcel  post  and  Judged  by 
the  home  economics  department  Instmction  is  also  being  given  in  cannlDg 
vegetables.    Over  3,100  boys  were  enrolled  in  the  boys'  acre-yield  com  contest 

Xittistippi  College  and  Station. — ^R  R.  Lloyd,  director  of  the  station,  was 
appointed  director  of  the  extension  work,  December  1,  1914,  and  J.  R.  Ricks, 
the  station  agronomist  was  made  vice-director  of  the  station.    Dr.  R  B. 
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Brown,  previously  professor  of  botany  and  forestry,  and  botanists  in  the  station, 
has  succeeded  E.  G.  Ewlng,  resigned,  as  tbe  bead  of  tbe  department  of  cotton 
breeding.  A.  Smith,  who  liad  charge  of  the  station  beef  cattle  work,  resigned 
December  1.  E.  Bamett,  formerly  of  the  South  Carolina  Ck)llege  and  Station, 
lias  been  appointed  animal  husbandman. 

Kistonri  XTniversity.— Farmers*  week  was  held  at  the  university  beginning 
January  11,  in  cooperation  with  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  Over  2,800 
people  were  enrolled  in  the  farmers*  short  course,  an  increase  of  672  over  the 
previous  year. 

BenJ.  F.  Geisert  (Missouri,  1914)  has  been  appointed  assistant  in  agricultural 
extension. 

Vevada  XTniversity  and  Station.— Dr.  H.  E.  Reid  has  be^  succeeded  on  the 
board  of  control  by  Dr.  J.  J.  Sullivan  of  Virginia  City. 

A  study  of  the  poison  parsnip  has  been  completed  and  its  poisonous  principle 
isolated. 

Public  appreciation  of  the  work  of  the  station  has  been  developing  rapidly  of 
late,  especially  in  connection  with  the  increased  attention  to  bacteriology  and 
Teterinary  science.  These  are  of  immediate  interest  to  the  stock  raising  in- 
terests of  the  State,  which  constitute  the  most  important  phase  of  its  agricul- 
ture, and  a  reorganization  of  the  station  work  is  being  effected  which  will 
further  concentrate  its  activities  along  these  linea 

Vew  Xezioo  Station. — Francis  E.  Lester  and  M.  O.  Llewellyn  have  resigned 
from  the  board  of  regents  and  have  been  succeeded  by  J.  A.  Mahoney  of  Doming 
and  C.  W.  Gerber  of  Las  Cruces.  W.  T.  Conway  has  discontinued  the  teach- 
ing of  agricultural  subjects  in  the  college  to  devote  his  entire  time  to  the  boys' 
and  girls'  club  work  in  the  State. 

Cornell  XTniversity. — ^J.  B.  Bain  has  resigned  as  instructor  in  animal  hus- 
bandry to  accept  a  position  with  the  Dairy  Division  of  this  Department 

Forth  Dakota  College. — ^A  new  dairy  building  has  recently  been  con^pleted« 
This  is  a  two-story  fireproof  structure  84  by  52  feet,  so  arranged  as  to  permit 
of  future  symmetrical  enlargement  if  desired.  It  includes  a  room  for  the  study 
of  farm  dairy  practice,  a  creamery  factory  room  for  commercial  operations,  a 
room  for  cheese  and  ice-cream  manufacture  and  market  milk  handling,  a  testing 
laboratory  for  70  students,  two  classrooms,  a  reading  room,  and  four  cold  stor^ 
age  rooms. 

Ohio  State  XTniversity  and  Station. — ^The  new  horticultural  and  forestry 
building  was  dedicated  February  5.  Addresses  were  made  by  W.  Paddock  and 
W.  R.  Lazenby  of  the  college  of  agriculture,  S.  A.  Beach,  of  the  Iowa  College, 
and  F.  W.  Bane,  state  forester  of  Massachusetts.  The  building  is  a  two-story 
and  basement  fireproof  structure  of  gray  pressed  brick,  250  by  00  feet,  and  in 
general  appearance  is  similar  to  Townshend  Hall,  the  agricultural  building. 

About  1,500  were  registered  in  the  recent  farmers'  week  courses,  an  Increase 
of  about  80  per  cent  over  the  previous  year.  On  February  15  the  county  agent 
work  was  formally  transferred  from  the  station,  where  it  had  been  developed, 
to  the  college  of  agriculture  in  harmony  with  the  provisions  of  the  Smith- 
Lever  Act. 

Oklahoma  College  and  Station.~R.  C.  Potts,  professor  of  dairy  husbandry, 
resigned  February  1  to  accept  a  position  with  the  Office  of  Markets  and  Rural 
Organization  of  this  Department. 

Oregon  College  and  Station. — The  annual  short  course,  offering  100  courses 
in  agriculture,  engineering,  and  home  economics,  was  held  January  4  to  dO. 

The  first  session  of  farmers'  week,  held  February  1  to  6  under  the  auspices 
of  the  extension  division,  was  attended  by  over  2,000  persons,  mostly  farmers 
and  housewives.    The  program  included  exhibits,  demonstrations,  and  lectures. 
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and  20  conferoices  on  subjects  relating  to  rural  life  In  Oregon  In  which  most 
of  the  live  stock  associations,  educational  bodies,  and  women's  clubs  of  the 
Btate  participated. 

Dean  Henrietta  W.  Calvin,  of  the  school  of  home  economics,  has  resigned 
to  become  specialist  in  home  economics  in  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation, beginning  in  March. 

Seedsmen  and  buyers  have  been  notified  that  the  new  state  pure  seed  law 
went  into  full  effect  January  1.  The  state  dairy  and  food  commissioner  is 
responsible  for  the  oiforcem^it  of  the  law  under  the  direction  of  the  state 
seed  board,  of  which  H.  D.  Scudder,  agronomist  of  the  college  and  station,  is 
chairman. 

Pennfylvaaia  College. — Over  600  persons  attended  the  farmers*  week  held 
from  December  28  to  January  2.  More  than  150  lectures  and  d^nonstrations 
were  offered. 

Porto  Bioo  Federal  Station. — George  L.  Fawcett,  plant  pathologist,  has  re- 
signed to  accept  a  similar  position  in  the  experim^it  station  at  Tucuman, 
Argentina. 

Rhode  Island  Station. — ^Philip  H.  Wessels,  formerly  assistant  in  chemistry,  has 
been  made  associate  in  chemistry. 

Tennetsee  University  and  Station. — The  county  court  unanimou^y  authorised 
t>n  January  4  a  county  bond  issue  of  not  to  exceed  $125,000  for  the  purchase 
of  a  tract  of  508  acres  as  an  addition  to  the  university  farm.  If  this  action 
is  ratified  by  the  legislature,  the  property  will  be  acquired  and  transfixed  to 
the  State  for  the  use  of  the  station. 

The  Second  Annual  Midwint^  Fat  Stock  Show  was. held  at  the  station  ftirm 
January  25-30.  The  premium  money  was  furnished  by  the  Knozville  Clearing 
House  Association,  in  the  interest  of  better  live  stock  in  Tennessee. 

Washington  Station. — ^A  project  for  a  Joint  cooperative  substation  with  this 
Department  to  be  located  at  Waterville  has  been  approved  by  the  board  of 
regents.  E.  F.  Gaines,  acting  cereallst,  has  been  granted  six  months*  leave  of 
absence  for  study  at  Harvard  University. 

Wisconsin  Station. — ^The  department  of  plant  pathology,  which  has  liitherto 
carried  on  its  experimental  work  largely  in  infected  fields  over  the  State,  has 
been  given  additional  plats  at  the  station.  Attempts  are  to  be  made  to  produce 
a  disease-resistant  cabbage,  a  blight-resistant  pea,  and  a  smut-free  barley. 

Wyoming  XTniverslty  and  Station. — Karl  Steik,  assistant  professor  of  chem- 
istry and  engineering  ch^nist  in  the  station,  has  been  given  leave  of  absence 
until  July  1  to  pursue  graduate  work  at  Harvard  University. 

Amerieaa  Association  of  Bconomio  Entomologists. — ^The  twenty-sevoith  annual 
meeting  of  this  association  was  held  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Decem- 
ber 27-31, 1914.  Over  40  papers  were  presented,  including  that  of  the  president, 
H.  T.  Femald,  of  Massachusetts.  A  draft  of  a  uniform  state  law  covering 
nursery  and  orchard  inspection  was  favorably  considered. 

The  next  annual  meeting  is  to  be  held  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  with  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  and  a  special  meeting  at  San 
Francisco  during  the  summer.  Officers  were  elected  as  follows:  President 
O.  W.  Herrick,  of  New  York ;  vice-presidents*  R.  A.  Cooley,  of  Montana,  W.  E. 
Rumse^,  of  West  Virginia,  and  E.  F.  Phillips,  of  Washington,  D.  C. ;  secretary. 
A.  F.  Burgei^,  of  Massachusetts;  secretary  of  the  section  of  horticultural  in- 
spection, J.  G.  Sanders,  of  Wisconsin;  and  secretary  of  the  section  of  apiary 
inspection,  N.  EL  Shaw,  of  Ohio. 

Agricnltore  at  the  British  Association. — ^The  last  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  held  at  Melbourne  and  Sydney,  Australia,  gave  unusual  attention 
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to  agriculture  and  related  subjects.  In  the  agricultural  section,  the  presidential 
address  was  given  by  A.  D.  Hall.  The  special  subjects  for  consideration  were 
irrigation  (Jointly  with  the  engineering  section),  dry  farming,  animal  breeding, 
and  milk  supply,  all  with  special  reference  to  Australian  conditions. 

L.  J.  Briggs  described  dry  farming  investigations  in  the  United  States  as 
compared  with  conditions  in  Australia;  T.  Cherry  discussed  the  10-inch  line 
of  rainfall;  J.  W.  Patterson  compared  the  high  evaporation  factor  in  Western 
Australia  with  the  small  factor  in  England;  and  Heber  Green  discussed  the 
capillary  power  of  soils. 

In  animal  breeding,  P.  G.  Bailey  reported  progress  on  experiments  in  in-> 
heritance  in  wool  characters  and  on  size  inheritance  in  poultry.  The  value 
of  milk  production  records  was  taken  up  by  A.  Lauder,  S.  S.  Cameron,  and 
M.  A.'  CCallaghan.  The  development  of  milking  machines  was  outlined  by 
K-  T.  Archer,  and  their  effect  on  the  bacteriological  purity  and  keeping  qualitiefl 
of  milk  by  R.  Stenhouse  Williams,  J.  Golding,  and  J.  Macintosh. 

Cereal  breeding  was  a  most  prominent  topic.  The  papers  included  The  Migra- 
tion of  Reserve  Material  to  the  Seeds  in  Barley,  Considered  as  a  Factor  in 
Production,  by  R  S.  Beaven;  Wheat  Improvement  in  Australia,  by  F.  B, 
Guthrie;  Wheat  Breeding  in  Australia,  by  A.  B.  V.  Richardson;  and  William 
Ferrer's  Work,  Methods,  and  Success,  by  J.  T.  Pridham. 

Other  papers  included  Flax  as  a  Paying  Crop,  by  C  P.  Ogilvie;  Bacterial 
Toxins  in  Soils,  by  R.  Greig-Smith ;  The  Estimation  of  Condition  in  Cattle,  by 
J.  A.  Murray ;  A  Review  of  Work  on  Soil  Inoculation,  by  H.  B.  Hutchinson  and 
J.  Golding;  and  The  Effects  of  Caustic  Lime  and  Chalk  on  Soil  Fertility,  by 
H.  B.  Hutchinson  and  K.  MacLennan.  A  large  number  of  agricultural  ex- 
cursions were  arranged  to  typical  farms,  the  Roseworthy  Agricultural  College, 
the  Central  Research  Farm  at  Werribee,  Victoria,  the  Wagga  Experimental 
Farm,  and  the  Hawkesbury  Agricultural  College. 

A  Joint  session  was  held  with  the  chemical  section  on  the  chemistry  of 
metabolism.  The  zoology  section  included  papers  on  The  Developmait  of 
Trypanosomes  in  the  Invertebrate  Host,  by  E.  A.  Minchin;  Australian 
Trematodes  and  Cestodes,  by  S.  J.  Johnston ;  Parasitic  Worms  of  Queensland, 
by  W.  Nicoll;  Mimicry,  by  E.  P.  Poulton;  Experiments  on  Silkworms,  by  O, 
Maas ;  and  Migration  of  Birds,  by  C.  J.  Patten. 

Agricultural  Beorganization  in  Portuguese  East  Africa. — ^Plans  are  being  pre- 
I>ared  for  a  reorganization  of  the  agricultural  work  in  Mozambique.  A  central 
department  is  contemplated  with  headquarters  at  Lourengo  Marquez,  and 
divided  into  bureaus  of  agriculture  and  forestry  and  ftnimal  husbandry.  The 
staff  of  the  bureau  of  agriculture  and  forestry  would  include  a  botanical  ex- 
plorer, a  silvlcultural  engineer,  an  entomologist,  an  inspector  of  fruits  and 
plants,  and  an  agricultural  engineer  with  ah  agricultural  expert  in  charge  of 
the  agricultural  station  at  Inhamussua,  and  assistants.  That  of  the  animal 
husbandry  bureau  would  include  a  corps  of  veterinarians  as  chief  and  assistant 
chief,  and  in  charge  of  divisions  of  animal  sanitation,  tropical  veterinary  path- 
ology and  zootechny,  and  their  assistants. 

A  Board  of  Agriculture  for  New  Zealand. — ^The  minister  of  agriculture  has 
recently  announced  that  it  has  been  decided  to  establish  a  board  of  agriculture 
for  New  Zealand  to  consist  of  12  members.  Its  duties  vdll  be  to  advise  the 
minister  of  agriculture  on  any  matters  affecting  agriculture  that  he  may  refer 
to  it  for  consideration ;  to  appoint  special  committees  of  agricultural  experts  to 
inspect  the  work  of  departmental  institutions,  such  as  the  experimental  farms 
and  State  agricultural  colleges,  and  also  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  any 
urgent  agricultural  problems  of  the  day;  and  to  consider  the  policy  of  the  de- 
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partment  in  regard  to  such  matters  as  the  collection  of  agrlcnltoral  statisticflk 
the  dissemination  of  agricultural  information,  the  control  of  noxioos  weeds, 
the  prevention  of  stock  diseases,  the  fostering  of  fruit  growing  and  forestry, 
recommendations  from  agricultural  conferences,  rural  education,  better  means 
of  communication,  and  other  measures  intended  to  make  rural  Industry  more 
etBcient  and  rural  life  more  desirable. 

Veerology.— Dr.  John  Nisbet,  forestry  advisor  to  the  Scottish  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, died  recently,  aged  02  years.  Dr.  Nisbet  was  educated  at  the  Edin- 
burgh University  and  Munich  and  for  25  years  was  connected  with  the  Indian 
Forest  Service,  retiring  in  1900  with  the  grade  of  conservator  of  forests.  He 
also  made  extensive  studies  of  British  and  sontinental  forests  and  did  much 
to  arouse  interest  in  forestry  in  the  British  Isle&  He  was  the  author  of  many 
works  on  forestry,  notably  British  Forest  Trees,  1893 ;  Protection  of  Woodlands, 
1893;  Bssays  on  Silviculture,  1893;  Studies  in  F6restry,  1894;  The  Forester, 
1905;  Our  Forests  and  Woodlands,  1908;  and  The  Elements  of  British  Forestry, 
1911. 

Sir  Walter  Gilbey,  a  horse  breeder,  who  founded  the  Shire  Horse  Society 
and  was  active  in  the  establishment  of  the  Hackney  Horse  Society,  died  No- 
vember 12,  1914,  at  the  age  of  83  years.  He  had  a  wlde^  practical  knowledge 
of  horses  and  horse  breeding  and  had  written  several  books  on  the  Hadmey 
and  Shire  breeds. 

August  Welsmann,  the  eminent  zoologist  and  biologist,  died  November  6> 
1914,  aged  80  years.  He  had  been  professor  of  soology  at  Freiburg  University 
since  1867. 

Xitoellaneout. — Harrison  B.  Smith  has  been  appointed  entomologist  at  the 
entomological  laboratory  at  West  Springfield,  Mass.  A  4-room  laboratory  build- 
ing is  being  erected  on  land  owned  by  the  Eastern  States  Agricultural  and  In- 
dustrial Exposition.  The  laboratory  will  be  under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau 
of  Entomology  of  this  Department  and  devoted  largely  to  research  with  forage 
and  cereal  crop  pests. 

The  Southeastern  Agricultural  College,  Wye,  has  completed  its  new  buildings 
at  a  cost  of  $62,500,  of  which  over  half  was  contributed  by  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture and  Fisheries.  A  vacuum  drying  plant  for  experimenting  on  fruit  and 
vegetable  drying  has  been  installed  under  an  additional  grant  from  the  same 
source. 

James  Murray,  from  1906  to  1911  superintaident  of  the  Dominion  Experi- 
mental Farm  at  Brandon,  Manitoba,  and  subsequently  manager  of  a  large 
fbrm  at  Suffleld,  Alberta,  has  been  appointed  to  the  chair  of  cereal  husbandry  in 
Macdonald  College,  vice  L.  S.  Klinck  whose  appointment  as  dean  of  the  college 
of  agriculture  of  the  University  of  British  Columbia  has  been  previously  noted. 

Tbe  American  Society  of  Agricultural  Engineers  held  its  eighth  annual  meet- 
ing at  Madison,  Wisconsin,  Deceml>er  28-^,  1914.  Officers  were  elected  as  fol- 
lows :  Presidait,  H.  H.  Musselman,  of  Michigan ;  vice-presid«its,  J.  B.  Wagner, 
of  Illinois,  and  L.  W.  Ellis,  of  California ;  and  secretary-treasurer,  F.  M.  White, 
of  Wisconsin. 

A  tract  of  919  acres  at  Trinidad,  Luzon,  Philippine  Islands;  has  been  reserved 
from  the  public  domain  for  the  use  of  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture  as  an  experi- 
ment station  and  stock  ftirm. 
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The  act  making  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  Federal  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1916, 
has,  like  its  immediate  predecessors,  considerably  more  of  interest  for 
the  general  public  than  as  a  mere  routine  measure.  As  the  activities 
of  the  Department  have  been  expanded  and  new  functions  have  been 
given  it  to  perform,  a  great  institution  with  over  16,000  employees 
has  been  developed  which,  in  its  various  phases,  touches  most  inti- 
mately the  daily  life  of  the  whole  American  people.  In  consequence, 
the  act  providing  appropriations  for  the  maintenance  of  such  vast 
enterprises  as  the  federal  system  of  research  and  demonstration,  the 
weather  forecasts,  the  food  and  drugs  control,  the  meat  inspection, 
the  campaigns  against  plant  and  animal  pests,  and  many  others  has 
immediate  significance  as  an  annual  review  by  Congress  of  these  mani- 
fold lines  of  endeavor,  and  as  a  renewed  expression  of  its  opinion 
as  to  the  kind  and  amount  of  work  to  be  undertaken  and  the  details 
of  the  organization  to  carry  it  on. 

The  latest  of  these  acts,  signed  by  President  Wilson  March  4, 1915, 
in  the  closing  hours  of  the  Sixty-third  Congress,  carries  a  total  of 
$22,971,782.  The  act  for  the  current  year  appropriated  $19,865,832, 
but  if  comparison  is  attempted  there  should  be  added  to  this  the  sup- 
plemental grants  authorized  in  the  deficiency  appropriation  act  of 
January  25,  1915,  of  $2,500,000  for  the  foot-and-mouth  campaign, 
$35,000  for  citrus  canker  studies,  and  $349,243  for  general  expenses 
of  the  Forest  Service  in  consequence  of  the  disastrous  forest  fires  of 
1914,  which  increased  the  total  to  $22,750,075.  This  is  but  $221,707 
below  the  aggregate  in  the  new  act. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  with  a  few  exceptions,  notably  the  large  in- 
creases for  marketing  investigations  and  some  additions  for  inspec- 
tion and  other  regulatory  work,  the  existing  projects  are  in  the  main 
continued  with  the  same  allotment  of  fimds  as  at  present.  Likewise, 
comparatively  few  new  lines  have  been  provided,  the  policy  appar- 
ently being  one  of  maintenance  rather  than  of  further  extension  at 
this  time.  There  are,  however,  many  changes  as  to  legislation  em- 
bodied in  the  act,  and  a  regrouping  of  a  number  of  the  projects  under 
the  new  plan  of  departmental  organization. 
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It  will  be  recalled  that  in  the  appropriation  act  for  the  current 
fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  was  directed  to  prepare  a 
plan  "  for  reorganizing,  redirecting,  and  systematizing  the  work  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  the  interests  of  economical  and 
eflScient  administration  may  require."  In  accordance  with  this  direc- 
tion, a  proposed  plan  of  reorganization  was  submitted  with  the  es- 
timates and  here  approved  by  Congress,  becoming  effective  July  1. 

Under  the  new  plan  substantially  the  present  bureau  organization 
is  continued,  but  various  transfers  will  be  made  from  bureau  to 
bureau.  Thus,  the  various  relations  of  the  Department  to  the  state 
agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations  and  similar  institutions 
will  be  gathered  together  aroimd  the  OflSce  of  Experiment  Stations, 
which,  because  of  this  broader  scope,  will  be  known  as  the  States 
Relations  Service.  This  change  involves  the  transfer  to  the  new 
bureau  of  the  farm  demonstration  work  and  of  the  farm  home  man- 
agement work  now  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  the 
latter  through  its  Office  of  Farm  Management.  It  is  expected  that 
the  demonstration  work  of  the  South  and  of  the  North  and  West  will 
be  conducted  as  a  new  branch  of  the  States  Relations  Service,  while 
the  farm  home  management  work  will  be  associated  with  the  food 
work  of  the  Office  in  a  proposed  division  which  is  expected  to  cover 
the  broader  subject  of  home  economics,  including  studies  of  food, 
clothing,  and  household  equipment  and  management.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Irrigation  and  Drainage  Investigations  of  the  Office  of  Ex- 
periment Stations  will  be  detached  from  it,  and  together  with  the 
farm  architectural  work  now  conducted  by  the  Office  of  Farm  Man- 
agement will  be  recombined  with  the  Office  of  Public  Roads  to  form 
the  Office  of  Public  Roads  and  Rural  Engineering. 

Specific  provision  is  made  for  an  Office  of  Markets  and  Rural  Or- 
ganization under  that  name,  which  will  carry  on  the  existing  lines  of 
work  in  studies  on  cooperative  handling  and  marketing  of  agricul- 
tural products,  transportation  and  storage  problems,  rural  credits 
and  insurance,  and  other  forms  of  cooperation  in  rural  communities. 
The  new  office  will  also  take  over  the  farm  credit  and  insurance  in- 
quiries of  the  Office  of  Farm  Management,  the  cotton  standardiza- 
tion work  with  the  exception  of  certain  technological  investigations 
from  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  and  studies  on  the  marketing  of 
milk  from  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry ;  and  will  cooperate  with 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  and  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  in  the 
poultry  and  egg  work  of  the  Department. 

The  total  appropriation  for  these  purposes  has  been  increased  to 
$409,050.  In  addition,  $75,000  is  granted  to  enable  the  Secretary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  United  States  Cotton  Futures  Act  of 
August  18,  1914,  this  supplementing  the  appropriation  of  $150,000 
carried  in  the  act  itself  and  available  until  expended  for  designating 
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the  bona  fide  spot  markets  contemplated  by  the  act,  prescribing  rules 
and  regulations  as  to  contracts  in  "  future  sales "  of  cotton  exempt 
from  tax,  and  settling  differences  as  to  quality,  grade,  or  length  of 
staple,  establishing  standards,  and  publishing  results. 

The  studies  of  the  Office  of  Farm  Management  pertaining  to  the 
utilization  of  cacti  and  other  dry-land  plants  and  to  weed  eradica- 
tion methods  remain  in  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  The  office 
itself  becomes  a  unit  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  receiving  $36,080 
for  statutory  salaries,  $230,000  to  investigate  and  encourage  the  adop- 
tion of  improved  methods  of  farm  management  and  farm  practice, 
and  $5,000  for  studies  of  clearing  and  utilizing  "  logged-off  "  lands. 

Studies  of  the  biology  of  insect  parasites  of  animals  are  henceforth 
to  be  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Entomology.  Other  minor  trans- 
fers include  the  poisonous  plant  studies  as  related  to  the  effects  on 
animals  from  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  to  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry;  the  soil  fertility  studies  from  the  Bureau  of  Soils  to  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry ;  and  the  wood  distillation  work  from  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  to  the  Forest  Service. 

Another  change  of  much  importance  involved  in  the  reorganization, 
which  may  be  noted  here,  has  been  in,  gradual  process  for  some  time. 
This  is  a  sharper  segregation  within  the  bureaus  of  the  research, 
.  the  regulatory,  and  the  educational  or  extension  work.  The  object 
of  this  is  to  make  definite  provision  for  discharging  the  regulatory 
or  control  fimctions  of  the  Department,  so  that  these  may  not  inter- 
fere with  the  other  activities.  This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
and  is  in  full  harmony  with  the  organization  or  division  made  at 
many  of  the  experiment  stations  charged  with  regulatory  functions. 

The  appropriations  allotted  to  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
aggi'^gate  $2,585,536.  These  are  in  addition  to  the  permanent  appro- 
priation of  $3,000,000  per  annum  for  meat  inspection,  and  also  of  an 
emergency  provision  elsewhere  in  the  act  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  expend  $2,500,000  in  the  arrest  and  eradication  of 
animal  diseases  which  may  threaten  the  live-stock  industry  of  the 
coimtry.  As  compared  with  the  routine  appropriations  of  the  bureau 
at  present  there  is  an  apparent  increase  of  $265,510,  but  $235,000  is 
for  the  investigation,  treatment,  and  eradication  of  hog  cholera  and 
dourine  and  the  inspection  of  virus,  serums,  etc.,  for  which  provision 
was  made  in  1914  under  a  special  act  carrying  $600,000,  a  portion  of 
which  will  still  be  available. 

The  appropriation  for  the  cattle  tick  campaign  is  increased  from 
$400,000  to  $438,800,  of  which  $50,000  is  allotted  to  live  stock  dem- 
onstration work  in  cooperation  with  the  States  Relations  Service  in 
areas  freed  of  ticks.  The  animal  husbandry  work  receives  $189,060, 
this  including  a  reduction  of  $5,000  in  the  subappropriation  for 
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horse  breeding,  an  increase  of  $10,000  for  pK)ultry  feeding  and  breed- 
ing, and  smaller  increases  for  other  purposes.  The  work  in  dairy- 
ing receives  $254,090. 

The  appropriation  for  inspection  and  animal  quarantine  work  is 
reduced  to  $607,780,  while  that  for  pathological  investigations  of 
animal  diseases  is  increased  to  $85,940  because  of  the  stock-poisoning 
plant  studies  transferred  from  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  The 
supplementary  appropriation  for  meat  inspection  remains  at  $375,000. 

Largely  because  of  the  extensive  transfers  already  noted  and  some 
reapportionment  of  funds,  the  appropriations  for  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry  show  an  aggregate  decrease  from  $3,616,045  to  $2,- 
139,150.  Th^  allotment  for  the  control  of  diseases  of  forest  and  or- 
namental trees  and  shrubs  is  apparently  reduced  from  $69,510  to 
$57,175,  and  the  language  is  so  rewritten  as  to  restrict  the  work  to 
investigations  for  the  discovery  of  new  methods  of  controL  The 
congressional  seed  distribution  is  continued  on  the  usual  basis  with 
an  allotment  of  $252,540,  but  the  funds  for  the  distribution  of  new 
and  rare  seeds  and  the  improvement  of  alfalfa,  clover,  and  other 
forage  crops,  although  combined  with  the  cactus  utilization  work  of 
the  Office  of  Farm  Management,  are  reduced  to  $119,920,  the  amount 
available  for  the  distribution  of  drought-resistant  field  seeds  in  the 
dry-land  sections  being  decreased  from  $100,000  to  $60,000.  For  the 
foreign  seed  and  plant  introduction  $70,400  is  provided. 

Among  the  increases  are  the  following :  For  the  control  of  diseases 
of  orchard  and  other  fruits,  $3,440  to  continue  the  study  of  citrus 
canker ;  for  the  control  of  truck  crop  diseases,  $10,000  for  a  study  of 
cucimiber  diseases  and  the  extension  of  the  work  on  powdery  scab 
of  potatoes ;  for  soil  bacteriology  and  plant  nutrition  stijdies,  $7,000, 
additional  authority  being  given  to  test  samples  of  commercial  cul- 
tures for  legume  inoculation  and  the  publication  of  results;  and  for 
cereal  diseases,  $6,600  for  the  extension  of  studies  of  black  rust. 

The  appropriations  for  the  Forest  Service  aggregate  $5,553,256, 
substantially  as  at  present,  but  there  is  some  rearrangement  of  funds 
and  considerable  new  legislation.  The  bulk  of  the  appropriation  is 
as  usual  devoted  to  the  protection  and  maintenance  of  the  individual 
National  Forests.  The  allotment  of  $150,000  for  forest  fire  protection 
is  continued,  as  is  also  that  of  $100,000  for  cooperation  with  the 
States  in  fire  protection  under  the  Appalachian  Forest  Reserve  Act 
of  1911,  but  the  appropriation  of  $100,000  additional  for  fighting 
and  preventing  forest  fires  in  cases  of  extraordinary  emergency  has 
been  omitted.  Authority,  however,  is  given  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  expend  interchangeably  for  this  and  other  imforeseen 
exigencies  not  to  exceed  10  per  cent  of  the  various  funds  apportioned 
to  the  specific  National  Forests.    The  authority  previously  exercised 
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for  the  use  for  admimstrative  purposes  of  not  to  exceed  15  per  cent 
of  all  the  funds  appropriated  for  general  expenses  is  modified  by  the 
allotment  of  specific  funds  for  administration  in  each  of  the  seven 
national  forest  districts  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  selection  and  segregation  of  lands  within  National  Forests 
that  may  be  opened  to  entry  under  the  homestead  act  is  to  be  con- 
tinued under  an  appropriation  of  $100,000,  with  $85,000  and  certain 
unexpended  balances  additional  for  the  survey  and  listing  of  lands 
chiefly  valuable  for  agriculture.  A  new  item  is  inserted  of  $60,000 
for  appraising  timber  and  other  resources  on  the  National  Forests. 
The  wood  utilization  and  preservation  studies  have  been  broadened 
to  include  t^ts  of  foreign  woods  of  commercial  importance  to  Ameri- 
can industries,  the  appropriation  of  $140,000  remaining  unchanged. 
Other  allotments  mclude  $30,000  for  range  studies,  $83,728  for  sylvi- 
cultural  and  dendrological  experiments,  $165,640  for  reforestation, 
$400,000  for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  improvements  on 
National  Forests,  and  $40,160  for  miscellaneous  studies  and  the  pub- 
lication of  results. 

In  order  to  promote  a  wider  public  use  of  the  National  Forests, 
authority  is  given  for  issuing  permits  under  certain  conditions  for 
the  use,  for  not  exceeding  30  years,  of  tracts  of  five  acres  or  less  for 
the  construction  of  summer  hotels,  cottages,  and  the  like.  The  use 
of  earth,  stone,  and  timber  is  granted  to  the  Navy  Department  and 
for  the  construction  of  government  railways  and  other  works  in 
Alaska. 

There  is  a  decrease  from  $1,077,581  to  $1,066,381  in  the  appropria- 
tions of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  largely  because  of  a  reduction  in 
the  item  for  poultry  and  egg  studies,  which  are  made  cooperative  with 
the  other  bureaus.  A  specific  appropriation  of  $10,000  is  made  for 
the  study  and  improvement  of  methods  of  utilizing  by-products  of 
citrus  fruits,  while  to  the  item  for  biological  investigations  of  foods 
and  drug  products  and  ingredients  has  been  added  authority  for 
studies  of  the  effects  of  such  products  on  the  human  organism.  The 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  furnish  samples  of  pure  sugars,  naval 
stores,  microscopical  specimens,  and  other  products  to  state  and 
municipal  officers,  educational  institutions,  and  others  at  cost.  The 
allotment  for  the  enforcement  of  the  food  and  drugs  act  is  $635,161. 
There  is  also  $4,280  for  tests  of  American  food  exports,  but  hereafter 
exporters  desiring  analyses  must  pay  the  cost  of  inspection. 

The  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  receives  an  increase  from  $281,- 
290  to  $446,290.  Its  appropriation  for  studies  of  the  food  habits  of 
birds  and  mammals  and  other  biological  investigations  was  more  than 
doubled,  not  less  than  $125,000  being  specifically  allotted  for  destroy- 
ing wolves,  coyotes,  and  other  injurious  aniijials  on  National  Forests 
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and  the  public  domain.    The  remaining  allotments  are  substantially 
as  at  present. 

Under  the  plan  of  organization  already  described,  the  States  Re- 
lations Service  is  established  with  an  initial  appropriation  of 
$2,821,840.  This  exceeds  by  $891,060  the  present  appropriaticm  for 
the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  and  is  the  largest  allotment  for 
any  bureau  except  the  Forest  Service.  This  appropriation  does  not 
include  the  grants  to  the  States  imder  the  Smith-Lever  Act,  which 
for  the  ensuing  year  may  reach  $1,080,000,  but  as  usual  contains 
$1,440,000  to  be  paid  to  the  state  experiment  stations  under  the 
Hatch  and  Adams  acts.  Authority  is  granted  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  coordinate  the  work  of  the  Department  and  the  state  agri- 
cultural colleges  and  experiment  stations  under  these  three  acts,  with 
an  appropriation  of  $59,500  for  their  enforcement,  of  which  $20,100 
may  be  used  for  general  administrative  expenses  of  the  States  Re- 
lations Service  as  a  whole.  The  farmers'  cooperative  demonstration 
work  of  the  Department  is  continued  without  change  in  appro- 
priations, $666,020  being  allotted  to  the  work  in  the  cotton  belt  and 
$386,080  for  the  remainder  of  the  country. 

The  States  Relations  Service  also  has  at  its  disposal  $103,140  for 
statutory  salaries,  $20,600  for  the  Agricultural  Education  Service, 
and  $26,500  for  the  studies  of  the  utilization  of  agricultural  products 
for  food,  clothing,  and  other  uses  in  the  home.  The  appropriation 
of  $120,000  for  the  insular  stations  is  also  continued,  but  their 
revenues,  particularly  that  of  the  Alaska  stations,  will  be  somewhat 
reduced  through  the  omission  of  the  provision  carried  for  many 
years  allowing  them  to  utilize  the  funds  derived  from  the  sales  of 
farm  products,  as  at  the  state  experiment  stations.  Formal  provision 
was  made  for  continuing  the  card  index  of  agricultural  literature 
under  the  new  plan  of  organization,  and  the  annual  report  on  the 
work  and  expenditures  of  the  stations  was  enlarged  to  include  a 
similar  report  on  the  work  imder  the  Smith-Lever  Act. 

The  appropriation  for  the  Office  of  Public  Roads  and  Rural  En- 
gineering aggregates  $586,465.  No  increases  are  made  in  any  of  the 
allotments,  $75,960  being  granted  for  statutory  salaries,  $282,420  for 
the  work  with  roads,  $106,400  for  irrigation  investigations,  $96,280 
for  drainage  investigations,  $12,805  for  studies  of  farm  water  sup- 
plies and  drainage  disposal,  the  construction  of  farm  buildings,  and 
other  rural  engineering  problems,  and  $12,600  for  general  adminis- 
trative expenses.  The  paragraphs  pertaining  to  irrigation  and  drain- 
age were  rewritten  to  confine  these  lines  more  closely  to  farm  prob- 
lems, but  the  Department  is  given  increased  authority  as  regards  the 
study  of  rural  engineering  problems  in  general. 
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The  work  of  the  remaining  bureaus  is  continued  on  substantially 
the  present  basis,  both  as  to  funds  and  lines  of  work.  The  Weather 
Bureau  is  granted  $1,666,050;  the  Bureau  of  Soils,  $327,935;  the 
Bureau  of  Entomology,  $829,900 ;  and  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates, 
$283,480.  The  Office  of  the  Secretary  receives  in  addition  to  the 
allotments  for  the  Office  of  Farm  Management  already  noted, 
$352,040;  the  Division  of  Accounts  and  Disbursements,  $44,920;  the 
Division  of  Publications,  $193,500;  and  the  Library,  $46,020.  An 
increase  of  $5,000  is  granted  for  rent,  chiefly  to  meet  the  need  for 
additional  quarters,  and  $5,000  for  miscellaneous  expenses. 

Appended  to  the  appropriations  for  the  several  bureaus  are  as 
usual  a  number  of  items  without  specific  assignment.  Among  those 
not  already  discussed  is  $100,000  for  the  enforcement  of  the  insecticide 
act,  an  increase  of  $5,000  being  requested  because  of  the  constantly 
growing  number  and  quantity  of  insecticides  and  fungicides. 

The  present  appropriation  of  $50,000  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
Plant  Quarantine  Act  is  continued,  and  the  supplementary  grant  of 
$50,000  for  cooperation  with  States  quarantined  against  the  interstate 
movement  of  Irish  potatoes  is  increased  to  $100,000,  of  which  $25,000 
is  immediately  available.  The  act  is  also  amended  as  regards  inter- 
state shipments  by  mail  into  States  maintaining  a  system  of  terminal 
inspection  of  plant  products,  by  requiring  under  certain  conditions 
the  labeling  of  packages  of  plants  and  plant  products  and  their  trans- 
mission to  central  points  for  inspection. 

The  appropriation  of  $60,000  for  demonstration  work  in  live-stock 
production  in  the  cane  sugar  and  cotton  districts  is  continued  and 
authority  is  jgiven  to  spend  not  to  exceed  $7,500  of  the  current  year's 
funds  for  the  erection  of  bams  and  other  buildings.  The  Secretary 
is  also  given  further  authority  to  dispose  of  animals  or  animal  prod- 
ucts no  longer  needed,  and  is  again  granted  $5,000  for  studies  of 
naval  stores. 

The  special  appropriation  of  $40,000  for  demonstrations  on  recla- 
mation projects  with  a  view  to  their  agricultural  development  is  also 
continued,  and  so  is  an  appropriation  of  $20,000  for  an  exhibit  at  the 
next  annual  International  Dry  Farming  Congress.  The  President 
is  authorized  to  extend  invitations  to  other  nations  to  participate  in 
this  congress,  which  is  expected  to  be  held  in  Denver,  Colorado,  Sep- 
tember 27  to  October  8,  1915. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  acquisition  of  a  small  tract  in  Oklahoma 
for  use  as  a  dry  farming  or  subhumid  station.  For  exchange  of  lands 
or  indemnity  rights  for  the  State  of  Washington,  $50,000  is  granted, 
this  to  be  duplicated  by  the  State. 

The  allotment  of  $2,500,000  for  use  in  emergencies,  such  as  the 
foot-and-mouth  disease  epidemic,  has  already  been  referred  to.  This 
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fund  is  to  be  available  among  other  purpoees,  for  the  payment,  in  co- 
operation with  the  States,  of  claims  growing  out  of  either  past  or 
future  purchases  and  destruction  of  animals  or  materials  irre^)ective 
of  ownership  provided  all  quarantine  regulations  have  been  com- 
plied with.  Specific  authority  is  given  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  pay  not  more  than  one-half  the  expenses  incurred  in  quarantine  of 
the  animals  exhibited  at  the  National  Dairy  Show  in  1914,  the  total 
expense  under  this  item  being  restricted  to  not  over  one-half  of  the 
beef  or  dairy  value  of  such  animals. 

Much  interest  was  manifested  by  Congress  in  the  subject  of  rural 
credits,  and  a  joint  congressional  committee  was  authorized  to  inves- 
tigate and  report  by  January  1,  1916,  a  bill  or  bills  providing  for 
"  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  rural  credits  adapted  to  American 
needs  and  conditions.'*  An  appropriation  of  $10,000  was  granted  for 
the  use  of  the  committee. 

In  connection  with  the  appropriations  induded  in  the  act  itself, 
reference  should  also  be  made  to  the  funds  derived  in  other  ways. 
For  the  fiscal  year  under  discussion,  the  permanent  appropriations 
under  the  Department  will  aggregate  over  $5,000,000,  the  largest 
items  bemg  those  of  $3,000,000  for  meat  inspection  and  $1,080,000 
under  the  Smith-Lever  Act,  the  remainder  being  almost  wholly  for 
payments  to  the  States  of  their  quota  of  the  receipts  from  the  Na- 
tional Forests  and  other  forestry  purposes.  The  appropriation  act 
for  sundry  civil  expenses  as  usual  carries  the  appropriation  for  the 
department  printing  and  binding,  $500,000  being  allotted  as  at  pres- 
ent, of  which  $137,500  is  for  Farmers'  Bulletins  and  $47,000  for  the 
Weather  Bureau. 

Nor  are  the  federal  appropriations  for  agricultural  purposes  con- 
fined to  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  usual  large  appropria- 
tions will  be  available  for  agricultural  education  in  the  land-grant 
colleges  under  the  Morrill  and  Nelson  acts,  for  the  rural  education 
work  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  demonstration  work  among  the 
Indians,  and  the  payment  of  the  country's  quota  toward  the  support 
of  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture,  and  aid  is  also  given 
through  participation  in  such  enterprises  as  the  forthcoming  Pan- 
American  Scientific  Congress,  a  notice  of  which  is  given  elsewhere. 

The  continuance  of  the  various  lines  of  work  under  way  in  the 
Department  is  thus  provided  for  to  much  the  same  extent  as  at 
present.  The  acceptance  of  its  plan  of  reorganizaticm,  by  authoriz- 
ing a  regrouping  of  its  activities  along  more  logical  lines,  is  of  spe- 
cial interest  and  importance.  The  changes  contemplated  should  tend 
to  increase  its  efficiency,  and  together  with  the  enlarged  facilities  in 
some  directions  enable  it  to  cope  more  effectively,  than  ever  before 
with  the  complex  problems  with  which  it  is  being  called  upon  to  deal 
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The  quantitative  determinations  of  mono-,  di-,  and  tricalciom  phosphates 
and  their  application,  G.  A.  Olson  (Washington  8ia,  Bui.  116  {1914)^  pp.  18). — 
A  critical  discussion  of  the  methods  in  use  for  determining  the  yalae  of  ferti- 
lizers as  regards  the  phosphoric  acid  available  to  the  plant 

The  author  believes  that  all  chemical  tests  of  phos{^ate  fertilizers  should  be 
limited  to  the  determination  of  total  phosphoric  acid  and  that  which  is  not 
precipitated  with  an  alkaline  solution  such  as  ammonium  hydroxid.  As  am- 
monium citrate  acts  upon  tricaldum  phosphate  as  well  as  dlcalcium  phosphate 
the  method  in  use  for  determining  phosphoric  acid  at  the  present  day  is  deemed 
empirical. 

**  Substances  soluble  in  ammonium  citrate  are  not  necessarily  mono-  and  dl- 
calcium phosphate,  but  also  trlcalcium,  iron,  and  aluminum  phosphates.  Am- 
monium citrate-soluble  is  not  a  measure  of  the  phosphoric  acid  contained  in  a 
fertilizer  available  for  plants.  If  it  is  desirable  to  estimate  the  mono-,  di-, 
and  tricalcium  phosphates,  this  can  be  done  in  a  scientific  manner  by  dissolving 
the  substance  in  nitric  acid  and  precipitating  the  solution  with  ammonium 
hydroxid.  For  the  monocalcium  phosphate  two-thirds  of  the  phosphoric  acid 
will  be  present  in  the  filtrate,  and  for  the  dicalcium  phosphate  one-third  the 
phosphoric  acid  will  be  present  in  the  filtrate.  Upon  these  bases  the  three  forms 
of  calcium  phosphate  can  be  differentiated  and  determined  quantitatively  in 
the  presence  of  each  other. 

**  The  ammonium  hydroxid  method  is  applicable  for  the  testing  of  the  purity 
of  phosi^ate  chemicala  It  can  also  be  applied  to  differentiate  between  the 
different  forms  of  phosphoric  acid  that  may  be  present  in  soils,  plant,  and 
animal  tissue.  Indirectly,  by  adding  the  equivalent  of  a  base  with  calcium  the 
different  forms  of  phosphate  salts  can  be  determined.  In  soil  mono-  and  di- 
calcium phosphates  tend  to  react,  forming  tricalcium  phosphate.  There  is 
then  nothing  to  be  gained  by  applying  either  superphosphate  or  reverted  phos- 
phoric acid  to  soil." 

A  comparison  of  neutral  ammonium  citrate  with  sodium  citrate  and  tenth- 
normal citric  acid,  P.  Rtjdnick,  W.  B.  Debby,  and  W.  L.  Latshaw  {Jour. 
Indus,  and  Engin.  Chem.,  6  (1914)^  No.  6,  pp.  486,  481).— The  figures  for  phos- 
phoric acid  obtained  with  a  sample  of  acid  phosphate  by  treatment  with  sodium 
citrate  solution  of  the  concentration  described  by  Bosworth  (E.  S.  R.,  31,  p.  714) 
were  much  higher  than  those  3rlelded  by  the  neutral  ammonium  citrate  solution^ 
When,  however,  the  concentration  was  increased  the  results  compared  more 
favorably  with  those  with  neutral  ammonium  citrate. 

"  The  disadvantages  of  working  with  heavy  solutions  suggested  the  possibility 
of  using  a  citric  acid  solution  of  suitable  concentration  as  a  substitute.  After 
trying  various  strengths  ranging  from  2  per  cent,  as  used  for  basic  slag  analyses, 
downward,  it  was  found  that  a  tenth-normal  solution  of  citric  acid  gave  results 
approximating  quite  closely  to  those  obtained  with  neutral  ammonium  citrate." 
The  substances  studied  in  addition  to  the  acid  phosphate  mentioned  above 
were  tankage,  raw  bone  meal,  and  complete  fertilizer.    Tenth-normal  citric 
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acid  is,  according  to  the  author,  entitled  to  consideration  "  as  a  promising  sub- 
stitute for  neutral  ammonium  citrate  solution,  as  It  not  only  gives  results  sub- 
stantially identical  with  those  obtained  with  the  present  official  reagent  for 
determining  insoluble  phosphoric  acid,  but  has,  moreover,  at  least  two  important 
advantages  over  ammonium  citrate.  Tenth-normal  citric  acid  is  much  more 
easily  prepared  and  standardized  than  neutral  ammonium  citrate  solution. 
Extraction  with  tenth-normal  citric  acid  is  as  easy  and  rapid  as  with  hot  watw. 
the  time  of  filtration,  particularly  in  bone,  tankage,  and  complete  fertilisers, 
being  cut  down  to  a  very  few  minutes." 

The  composition  of  lime-sulphur  solutions,  F.  Thompson  and  A.  C.  Whit- 
TiKB  {Delaware  8ta.  Bui.  105  (1914),  pp,  5-^0,  figs.  2).— In  most  work  hitherto 
published  on  the  composition  of  lime-sulphur  solutions  the  methods  employed 
were  based  on  the  assumption  that  only  thiosulphate  and  polysulphids  of  calcium 
are  present  in  these  solutions,  with  possible  traces  of  sulphite  and  suli^iate. 

'*  Lime-sulphur  solutions  consist  principally  of  pentasulphid  and  thiosulphate 
of  calcium,  but  may  contain  hydrosulphids,  oxysulphids,  free  sulphur  in  solu- 
tion, and  free  lime,  depending  upon  the  method  used  in  making  them.  Calcium 
pentasulphid  is  the  only  true  polysulphid  present.  When  the  ratio  of  lime  to 
sulphur  is  1 : 2.25,  the  preparation  consists  of  pure  calcium  pentasulphid  and 
calcium  thiosulphate,  the  reaction  being  expressed  by  the  equation,  3Ca(0H)i+ 
12S=CaS.+CaSaOt+3HaO.  When  the  proportion  of  lime  used  is  greater  tlian 
that  expressed  by  the  ratio  1 : 2.25,  oxysulphids  and  hydrosulphids  are  formed  and 
free  lime  appears  in  the  solution  and  the  ratio  of  mono-  to  polysulphid  falls 
below  1 : 5.  When  the  proportion  of  sulphur  used  is  greater  than  that  expressed 
by  the  ratio  1 : 2.25,  free  suli^ur  is  found  in  the  solution  and  the  ratio  of  mono- 
to  polysulphid  sulphur  increases  above  1 : 5. 

**  On  long-continued  boiling  lime-sulphur  solutions  decompose  completely  with 
the  formation  of  hydrogen  sulphid,  calcium  sulphite,  free  sulphur,  and  calcium 
thiosulphate.  On  oxidation  in  the  air  at  ordinary  temperatures  lime-sulphur 
solutions  are  completely  decomposed  with  the  formation  of  calcium  thiosulphate 
and  free  sulphur,  no  sulphite  and  very  little  hydrogen  sulphid  being  formed. 
The  presence  of  magnesia  is  without  effect  in  the  making  of  lime-sulphur  solu- 
tions excepting  as  a  diluent  of  the  lime.  Self -boiled  lime-sulphur  solutions  differ 
from  the  concentrated  preparations  in  containing  large  quantities  of  free  lime  in 
solution.  Injury  to  foliage  when  used  as  a  summer  spray  Is  decreased  by  the 
presence  of  free  lime  in  solution.  Lime-sulphur  solutions  never  contain  sulphites 
in  solution." 

The  occurrence  of  methyl  alcohol  in  com  silage,  R  B.  Habt  and  A.  R. 
Lamb  {Jour,  Amer.  Chem,  fifoc,  S6  {1914),  No.  10,  pp,  21Hr-211H), — In  this 
work  normal  silage  was  found  to  contain  small  amounts  of  methyl  alcohol. 
A  number  of  testa  were  made  of  the  distillates  from  several  samples  of  silage, 
the  tests  being  first  standardized  by  using  various  known  mixtures  of  alcohoL 
The  hypothesis  is  advanced  that  at  least  a  part  of  the  methyl  alcohol  is  formed 
through  the  agency  of  micro-organisms  acting  on  glycin.  The  work  thus  far 
with  water  cultures  and  experimental  silage  has  given  results  which  supports 
this  hypothesis. 

See  also  previous  notes  (E.  S.  R.,  28,  pp.  109,  008,  009). 

Enzyms  present  in  alfalfa. — ^Alfalfa  investigation,  V,  C.  A.  Jacobson  and 
A.  Holmes  {Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  8oc,,  S6  {19U),  No,  10,  pp.  2170^182)  .—This  is 
a  continuation  of  investigations  reported  previously  (E.  S.  R.,  28,  p.  710). 

'*  The  present  investigation  was  designed  to  cover  the  more  common  enzyms 
encountered  in  vegetable  Juices  and  extracts,  but  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
isolate  the  different  ones  from  their  media,  nor  to  study  them  in  minute  detaiL 
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Tbeir  presence  in  the  water  extracts  of  the  dried  and  fresh  alfalfa  stems  and 
leayes,  as  well  as  in  the  alfalfa  roots,  has  been  determined  qualitatively  and 
In  some  instances  with  reference  to  the  approximate  amount.  The  following 
table  sets  forth  the  results  obtained  in  the  present  investigation,  together  with 
those  obtained  on  alfalfa  seeda  The  presence  of  the  enzym  is  denoted  by  + 
and  the  absence  by  — ,  The  (s)  after  the  sign  denotes  in  small  amount,  and  the 
(1)  in  conedderable  or  large  amount. 

Enzyms  present  in  alfalfa. 


Kind  of  onzym. 


Dried 
plants. 


Fresh 
plants. 


Fresh 
roots. 


Seeds. 


Lipase 

Amylase 

Coagulase 

Emtdsin 

Invertase 

Peroxidase 

Mattase 

Lactase 

Pectfaiase 

Protease  Cpeptooixing) 
Protease  Q>eptol7tic) . 


+  (8) 

+0) 

+ 
+(s) 


+(1) 
+ 


+ 

+(1) 

+(s) 

+ 


+(s) 

+ 

+(s) 

+ 


+ 
+ 
+ 


+(1) 

+ 


"  The  diastatlc  power  of  the  water  extract  of  the  dried  plants  was  determined 
and  found  to  be  approximately  20.  A  slight  alkalinity  favors  the  action  of  the 
protease  on  casein,  whereas  an  acid  solution  above  that  spontaneously  produced 
in  the  extract  retards  or  inhibits  this  action.  No  digestion  of  egg  albumin 
could  be  detected  by  the  proteases  In  any  part  of  the  plant,  but  this  substance 
Invariably  retards  the  action  of  the  enzym  on  casein.  It  was  also  found  that 
the  inhibiting  Influence  of  egg  albumin  on  the  casein  digestion  was  propor- 
tional to  the  time  of  action  and  not  to  the  temperature. 

"It  is  hoped  that  a  more  detailed  investigation  of  individual  members  of 
the  alfolfa  enzyms  can  be  undertaken  in  the  near  future." 

Perments  in  the  mammary  gland  and  milk,  W.  Gbimmeb  (Biochem,  Ztschr., 
53  {1913),  No.  6y  pp.  429-473) --The  object  of  this  work  was  to  determine 
whether  the  enzyms  usually  found  in  milk  are  also  present  in  the  lactating 
mammary  glands,  and  furthermore  to  establish  whether  any  difference  exists 
between  an  active  and  a  nonlactating  gland.  In  the  Investigations  the  mam- 
mary glands  of  the  bovine,  sheep,  pig,  and  horse  were  studied.  The  glandular 
extracts,  made  with  solutions  of  sodium  chlorid  by  autodigestion  and  tissue 
paste,  were  examined  for  protease,  ereptase,  monobutyrinase,  amylase,  salolase, 
and  peroxidase.  The  glycerol  extracts  were  tested  for  aldehydase,  reductase, 
and  hydrogeiase.  A  portion  of  the  results  have  already  been  noted  (E.  S.  R., 
23,  p.  285). 

Both  the  resting  and  the  active  glands  contain  proteolytic  ferments  (pro- 
tease), which  apparently  digest  only  the  proteins  of  the  mammary  gland  and 
not  fibrin,  gelatin,  or  fowl  egg  albumin.  The  cleavage  products  recognized  were 
glycocoU,  leucin,  and  some  other  substances  belonging  to  the  amino  acid  groups 
which  could  not  be  identified.  The  proteolytic  ferments  of  the  active  and  rest- 
ing glands  of  the  various  animals  differentiated  themselves  by  the  fact  that  the 
autolysate  of  the  active  gland  contains  ferments  which  yield  tryptophan.  This 
finding  is  considered  of  importance  in  explaining  some  of  the  factors  which 
relate  to  the  formation  of  casein,  and  may  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  Abder- 
halden*s  findings. 

The  press  Juices  saline  extracts,  and  autolysates  of  lactating  and  nonlactat- 
ing glands  cleave  silk  peptones  and  yield  tyrosin.    The  active  and  inactive 
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glands  of  all  animals  also  contain  a  monobotyrin  and  a  salol-clearing  enxym. 
Starch  digesting  enzyms  are  present  in  the  resting  and  active  glands  of  the 
horse  and  pig,  in  the  active  gland  of  the  sheep,  and  in  the  resting  gland  of 
the  bovine.  In  the  active  gland  of  the  bovine  amylase  was  present  to  only  a 
very  slight  extent  Peroxidase  (gnaiac)  was  present  only  in  the  lactating 
glands  and  this  &ieym  is  aigwrently  not  idoitical  with  the  paraph^iylendlamin 
oxidase. 

About  some  i>eroxida8e  reactions  of  milk,  T.  Jona  (Arch.  Farmacol.  Bper.  e. 
8oi.  Alt.,  15  (1918),  No.  S,  pp.  122-180;  ah8.  In  Chem.  ZerUhl,  1918,  I,  No.  20, 
pp.  1190-1192).— In  this  investigation  both  raw  and  boiled  milk  were  nsed  and 
to  each  various  preservatives  were  added  to  determine  their  influ^ice  upon  the 
outcome  of  the  peroxidase  reaction.  The  effect  of  temperature  upon  the  peroxi- 
dase reaction  was  also  studied.  The  antiseptics  studied  were  borax  1  per  cent, 
boric  acid  1,  salicylic  acid  0.2,  benzoic  0.2,  sodium  bicarbonate  1,  mercuric 
chlorid  0.1,  a  solution  of  phenol  in  alcohol,  and  ammoniacal  copper  sulphate 
solution  0.46  per  cent 

Preservatives  when  present  destroyed  the  peroxidase  reaction  much  quicker 
than  wh^i  milk  was  heated  without  them.  A  strong  inhibition,  however,  was 
noted  with  salicylic  acid  and  mercuric  chlorid.  The  peroxidase  reaction  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  acidity  of  the  milk  on  the  other  hand  may  aid  In  determining 
the  age  of  a  milk,  but  the  conclusions  drawn  on  the  basis  of  the  peroxidase 
reaction  alone  must  be  considered  as  final.  The  addition  of  acids  to  milk  has 
various  effects  on  the  outcome  of  the  reaction.  Acetic,  citric,  and  tartaric  adds 
destroy  the  reaction  with  paraphenylendiamin,  while  the  guaiacol  test  is  not 
influenced  even  when  large  amounts  of  the  adds  are  present  Oxalic,  nitric, 
hydrochloric,  and  sulphuric  adds  affect  both  reactions  markedly. 

Peroxidase  was  not  fixed  by  ordinary  substances  which  liberate  active  oxygen, 
but  more  tests  are  necessary  to  clear  up  this  point  Hematin  solution  (Qaudier 
test)  was  decolorissed  in  6  minutes  by  boiled  milk,  but  an  addition  of  20  per 
cent  of  raw  milk  did  not  decolorize  within  25  minutes  and  40  per  c&ot  of  raw 
milk  produced  no  decoloration  whatever.  A  raw  milk  containing  0.2  per  cent 
of  neutral  formaldehyde  (88  per  cent  solution)  or  hydrogen  sulphid  decolorized 
hematin  instantly.  The  same  milk,  when  boUed  and  after  adding  1  per  ceaat 
hydrogen  peroxid,  showed  an  incomplete  decoloration  within  20  minutes. 
Potassium  bichromate  (1  per  cent  solution)  and  mercuric  chlorid  (0.3  per  cent) 
also  hinder  the  reaction. 

The  freezing  i>oint  and  chemical  composition  of  the  milk  from  a  model 
farm  in  1911  and  1912,  J.  Sohb5deb  {Rev.  Min.  Indus.  Uruguay,  2  {19U),  No. 
8,  pp.  68-61). — ^This  is  a  study  of  the  milk  from  four  Holstdn  cows  taken  at 
various  seasons  of  the  year.  The  determinations  made  were  specific  gravity, 
fat,  ash,  total  solids,  total  solids-not-fat,  and  freezing  point 

The  freezing  point  depression  varied  from  0.54  to  0.56,  with  an  average  of 
0.547  per  cent  The  average  density  of  the  milk  for  the  experimental  period 
was  1.0308  at  IS""  C,  the  t&t  content  8.34  per  cent  ash  0.71,  and  total  solids 
11.81.    The  freezing  point  was  depressed  by  the  addition  of  water  to  the  milk. 

Analyses  were  also  made  of  the  mixed  (composite)  milk  from  the  same  dairy. 

The  freezing-point  of  milk,  J.  B.  Henderson  and  L.  A.  Mebton  {Chem. 
News,  110  (1914),  Nos.  2870,  pp.  259-261;  2871,  p.  215;  2872,  pp.  288,  28t,  fy. 
1). — It  is  reported  that  results  from  63  samples  of  milks  obtained  during  the 
past  five  years  show  that  in  54  the  added  water  content  Indicated  by  the 
freezing-point  was  from  0.2  to  9.9  per  cent  higher  than  that  calculated  on  an 
8.5  per  cent  sollds-not-fat  basis,  the  average  bdng  4  per  cent  In  five  cases,  the 
calculation  of  added  water  by  the  two  methods  was  practically  identical.    In 
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tbree  otlier  cases  the  estimated  added  water  on  the  8.5  per  cent  solids-not-fat 
basis  from  1.7  to  8.9  per  cent  lower  than  by  the  freezing-point. 

The  freezing-point  of  milk  as  a  standard  for  the  detection  of  watering  is 
discQssed  and  the  method  of  application  described. 

Determination  of  the  amount  of  water  added  to  milk  based  on  the  degree 
of  acidity,  V.  Gssd  (KU&iet.  Kdsslem,,  16  {1919),  No.  5,  pp.  66S,  664;  ahs.  in 
Intemat.  Inat.  Agr.  [Bome'\,  Mo.  Bui.  Agr.  Intel,  and  PUmt  DUeaaes,  6  (19H), 
No.  1,  pp.  125,  126). — In  asing  the  acidity  determination  as  an  index  for  the 
freshness  of  a  milk  it  was  noted  that  the  acidity  of  a  watered  mUk  was  far 
below  that  of  a  pare  milk.  In  Hungary  the  acidity  of  milks  collected  in  the 
open  market  ranged  between  17  and  22''  (ThOmer's  method)  while  milks  adul- 
terated with  water  showed  lower  than  15^  and  in  some  cases  as  low  as  IC. 

A  rapid  method  for  determining  the  percentage  of  casein  in  milk,  W.  O. 
Walkeb  (Jour.  Indus,  and  Bngin.  Chem.,  6  (1914),  No.  2,  pp.  ISl-lSS;  al>8.  im 
N.  Y.  Produce  Rev.  and  Amer.  Cream.,  87  (1914),  No.  26,  pp.  1154,  1166). -^K 
discussion  of  the  principles  underlying  and  the  value  of  the  test  preyiously 
noted  (B.  S.  R.,  81,  p.  114).  The  average  difference  between  68  determinations 
as  compared  with  tlie  Hart  centrifugal  method  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  12)  was  0.08+ 
per  cent 

The  estimation  and  signiflcance  of  the  ammonia  content  of  milk,  J.  Tnx- 
iCANs,  A.  Sfltttoebber,  and  H.  Riffabt  (Ztschr.  Vntersuch.  Nahr,  u.  Genu88mil., 
27  (1914) f  No.  1-^,  pp.  59--76). — For  the  determination  of  the  ammonia  content 
of  milk  it  is  advisable  first  to  remove  the  greatest  part  of  the  proteins  with 
either  a  mercuric  chlorid-hydrochloric  acid  solution  or  with  lead  subacetate  in  a 
sodium  phosphate  solution.  The  lead  subacetate  serum  is  treated  with  magne- 
sium chlorid  and  sodium  pho^hate  and  the  ammonia  precipitated  as  magne- 
sium ammonia  phosphate.  The  precipitate  is  placed,  filter  paper  and  all,  in  a 
flask  and  distilled  with  magnesium  oxid  at  atmospheric  luressure.  The  method 
gives  results  which  are  comparable  with  those  obtained  by  the  vacuum  method, 
which  is  cumbersome.  Fresh  milk  contained  from  8  to  4  mg.  of  ammonia  per 
liter.  The  ammonia  Increases  with  the  age  of  the  milk  and  by  boiling  the  milk 
at  atmospheric  pressure. 

Under  experimental  conditions,  cows'  feces  when  added  to  milk  did  not 
increase  the  ammonia  content  at  cmce,  but  did  several  days  later.  The  deter- 
mination of  the  ammonia  content  of  milk  is  deemed  of  no  value  for  detecting 
added  water,  but  is  a  far  better  criterion  for  detecting  bacterial  contamination 
than  either  the  methylene  blue  test,  the  degree  of  acidity,  or  the  alcohol  test, 
and  is  also  valuable  for  Judging  milk  destined  for  infant  feeding. 

The  Nensal  bntyrometrio  method,  E.  Rbgoiani  (Mod.  Zoaiatro,  Parte  8ci., 
No.  1  (1914),  pp.  9-21).-~A  study  of  the  method  with  normal,  sterilized,  boiled, 
watered,  and  skim  milk,  and  milk  preserved  with  hydrog^i  peroxid,  lime  water, 
salicylic  add,  bichromate  of  potash,  formaldehyde,  boric  add,  and  sodium  bi- 
carbonate. As  a  rule  the  results  obtained  were  slightly  higher  than  those 
given  with  the  usual  add  butyrometric  method,  with  the  exception  of  the  milk 
preserved  with  formaldehyde  and  the  milk  boiled  for  ten  minutes  where  the 
results  are  lower. 

An  apparatus  and  method  for  determining  the  hardness  of  butter  fat,  A.  B. 
Pebkins  (Jour,  Indus,  and  Bngin,  Chem.,  6  (1914),  No.  2,  pp.  166-141,  figs,  -f).— 
A  description  of  an  apparatus  and  method  which  is  said  to  give  more  accurate 
results  than  methods  previously  described.  With  the  method  it  is  necessary  to 
stir  the  sample  while  cooling  to  prevent  the  separation  of  zones  of  different 
hardness.  Temperature  was  found  to  have  a  very  marked  effect  on  the  hard- 
ness of  the  fat,  and  it  is  recommended  that  in  testing  for  hardness  the  sample 
be  kept  at  a  constant  temperature  for  six  hours  or  more  before  heating. 
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'*  The  temperature  to  which  the  fat  had  previously  been  subjected  seemed  to 
make  no  difference  in  the  hardness  provided  the  samples  were  treated  ts 
described.  The  determinations  can  be  made  with  great  rapidity  after  the 
samples  are  prox)erly  prepared.  More  closely  agreeing  duplicate  determina- 
tions are  procurable  with  this  method  in  examining  manufactured  batter  than 
in  examining  the  rendered  fat  The  results  obtained,  however,  are  likely  to  be 
very  greatly  affected  by  variations  in  the  method  of  preparing  the  butt^; 
they  probably  will  not  truly  represent  the  properties  of  the  fat  itself. 

**  The  apparatus  with  slight  modifications  ^lould  be  useful  for  other  work  of 
a  similar  nature." 

Estimation  of  sucrose  in  the  presence  of  lactose  and  in  the  milk  prepara- 
tions, J.  N.  Rakshit  (Jour,  Indus,  and  Enffin,  Chem,,  6  {19 J4),  No.  ^  pp. 
S07^  SOS). — In  the  analyses  of  several  cans  of  condensed  milk  it  was  observed 
that  boiling  for  40  minutes  with  citric  acid  60luti<Hi  was  not  sufficient  for 
inversion,  and  a  method  is  suggested  which  is  simple  and  which  suffices  for  all 
practical  purposes.  It  consists  of  determining  the  i)ercentage  of  lactose  by 
titration  with  Fehllng*s  solution.  "Then  a  measured  quantity  of  Fehllng's 
solution  is  boiled  with  a  calculated  quantity  of  sugar  solution  so  that  all  the 
copper  may  be  thrown  out  of  solution  with  the  simultaneous  consequ^it  decom- 
position of  all  lactose,  when  cane  sugar  alone  will  be  left  in  solution.  This  can 
be  readily  estimated  after  the  usual  inversion  and  neutralization.** 

Boric  acid  as  a  milk  preservative  and  its  detection,  H.  Kt^HL  (ZUchr. 
Fleisch  u.  Milchhyg.,  24  (1914),  No.  U,  pp.  S29^SS). —Yot  detecting  very  smaU 
amounts  of  boric  add  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  milk  ash.  Small  amounts, 
however,  may  be  detected  by  acidifying  50  cc.  of  the  milk  with  1  cc.  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  if  boric  acid  is  suspected  and  2  cc.  of  hydrochloric  acid  if  borax  is 
thought  to  be  present  The  filtered  opalescent  serum  is  then  tested  with 
curcuma  paper  and  the  paper  dried  immediately  on  a  watch  g^ass  over  a  wat^ 
bath.  A  red  coloration  indicates  boric  acid  or  borax,  and  if  a  drop  of  ammonia 
is  added  to  the  paper  it  becomes  bluish  black. 

As  the  germicidal  action  of  boric  acid  is  low  and  the  substance  is  deleterious 
to  human  health,  the  author  believes  that  its  use  as  a  preservative  should  be 
barred. 

Comparative  investigations  on  the  utilization  of  the  Mai  and  Bheinberger 
method  for  determining  the  total  solids  in  cheese,  H.  Weiqmann  and  E. 
Haglund  {Zischr,  Unterauch.  Nahr.  a.  Oenu8smtl.,  27  (1914),  No.  1-5,  pp.  77- 
83). — ^The  Mai  and  Rheinberger  method  gave  from  1.84  to  3.7  per  cent  less  mois- 
ture than  did  the  German  official  sea  sand  method.  Def^ring  the  time  d 
reading  the  liquid  column  in  the  first-named  method  did  not  alter  the  results. 
In  order  to  determine  whether  the  method  has  some  errors,  as  in  the  decompo- 
sition of  the  cheese  mass,  tests  were  made  with  fresh  acid  and  rennet  curd, 
etc.  The  distillate  from  curd  contained  besides  water  decompo^tion  products 
(ammoniacal),  all  distillates  being  strongly  alkaline.  The  method  must  conse- 
quently give  figures  which  are  too  high,  and  the  sea  sand  method  is  preferred. 

A  rapid  method  for  determining  fat  in  cheese,  Teichebt  (AUgduer  Monats- 
8chr.  Milchw.  u.  Viehz.,  2  (1914),  No.  i,  pp.  13,  14). — ^In  large  cheese-selling 
establishments  it  is  often  necessary  to  have  a  rapid  method  for  determining 
the  fat  content  of  cheese.  For  this  work  the  butyrometer  previously  suggested 
by  the  author  for  determining  fat  in  dried  milk  and  graduated  from  0  to  35 
may  be  used. 

In  this  method,  2.5  gm.  of  the  cheese  is  dissolved  in  a  porcelain  dish  with 
8  cc.  of  sulphuric  add,  specific  gravity  1.6,  and  after  solution  the  mixture  is 
poured  into  the  butyrometer.  The  dish  is  then  rinsed  with  8  cc.  more  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  the  washings  poured  into  the  butyrometer,  5  cc.  of  amyl  alcohol 
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added,  the  butyrometer  stoppered  with  a  rubber,  and  centrlfuged  for  five  min- 
utes. The  butyrometer  Is  then  placed  In  a  water  bath  for  five  minutes  at  60 
to  70°  C,  the  height  of  the  fat  column  noted,  and  again  centrlfuged  for  two 
minutes.  The  second  caitrifugallzatlon  Is  not  absolutely  necessary,  but  Is  rec- 
ommended. 

The  method  requires  about  15  minutes  for  Its  execution. 
A  synthetic  medium  for  the  determination  of  colon  bacilli  in  ice  cream, 
S.  H.  Atebs  and  W.  T.  Johnson,  jr.  (Aha.  in  Science,  n.  «er.,  39  (1914),  No. 
1018),  pp.  802,  SOS). — In  a  study  of  bacteria  In  Ice  cream  an  attempt  was  made 
to  prepare  a  synthetic  medium  for  the  detection  of  colon  bacilli.  "  During  the 
experiments  63  different  combinations  were  tried.  The  most  satisfactory  me- 
dium was  made  as  follows :  Agar,  1.5  per  cent,  asparagln  0.3  per  cent,  sodium 
dibasic  phosphate  0.1  per  cent,  lactose  1  per  cent,  and  2  per  cent  of  a  saturated 
solution  of  litmus.  The  majority  of  the  bacteria  In  Ice  cream  did  not  grow  on 
this  medium,  while  colon  bacilli  showed  quite  characteristic  acid  colonies  which 
with  a  little  practice  could  be  readily  detected."  The  colon  count  In  43  samples 
of  ice  cream  was  compared  with  the  estimated  number  from  lactose  bile  tubes, 
and  In  41  the  number  determined  on  the  Dlates  was  higher  than  the  estimated 
number  from  the  tubes. 

Suspected  colon  colonies  on  the  asparagln  plates  from  19  samples  were  picked 
off  and  Inoculated  Into  lactose  broth  fermentation  tubes.  From  10  plates  all 
the  suspected  colonies  proved  to  be  gas  formers,  while  in  the  other  9  plates  the 
percentages  ranged  from  87.17  to  98.01.  "This  shows  that  it  is  possible  to 
detect  quite  accurately  any  colonies  of  gas-forming  bacteria  on  litmus-lactose- 
asparagln  agar.  A  comparison  of  this  medium  with  Endo  medium  showed  that 
the  colon  count  on  asparagln  agar  was  much  lower  than  that  on  the  other 
medium.  We  found,  however,  that  In  some  cases  at  least  It  was  Impossible  to 
consider  all  typical  colonies  on  Endo  plates  as  colon  bacilli.  Certain  strains 
of  BaciUus  coli  failed  to  give  typical  colonies  on  Endo  plates  and  add  and 
peptonizing  bacteria  gave  reactions  similar  to  some  of  the  colon  strains. 

"  It  is  evident  that  we  have  no  ^itlrely  satisfactory  method  for  the  determi- 
nation of  colon  bacilli,  but  It  is  believed  that  the  use  of  synthetic  media  may 
be  developed  to  a  point  where  It  will  be  superior  to  other  methoda" 

The  quantitative  determination  of  added  sodium  chlorid  in  feeding  stuffs, 
A.  Stbiozl  and  O.  Handsohuh  (Landw.  Vers.  BtaU^  8S  (1913),  No,  3-4,  pp. 
309^16).— Te«tB  were  conducted  with  the  method  (B.  S.  R.,  32,  p.  22)  on  a 
large  variety  of  feeding  stuffs  treated  with  sodium  chlorid  solutions.  In  one 
series  of  tests  the  titration  was  done  before  filtering  off  the  precipitated  silver 
chlorid  and  In  the  other  after  filtering.  A  sharp  end  point  was  obtained  by  the 
second  method. 

The  use  of  bacterial  rusts  of  flaxseed  for  determining  fiber  and  waste  of 
flax  stems,  E.  A.  Dombaoheva  (Zhur.  Opytn.  Agron.  (Russ.  Jour.  Ewpt. 
Landw.),  14  (1913),  No.  3,  pp.  155-166,  figs.  5). — A  pure  culture  of  a  bacterial 
rust  obtained  from  flax  straw  may  be  used  for  determining  crude  fiber  and 
similar  substances  In  fiax  stems.  The  culture  Is  first  Isolated  from  an  infusion 
of  flax  straw  and  then  further  propagated  under  anaerobic  ccmdltlons  on  potato 
overspread  with  chalk.  The  test  Is  made  in  a  tall  glass  cylinder  of  5  cm.  diam- 
eter provided  with  a  cork  holding  two  glass  tubes,  one  of  which  drops  to  the 
bottom  of  the  cylinder,  while  the  other  Is  short.  The  flax  stems  are  placed  In 
the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  and  covered  with  boiling  water.  After  a  few  minutes 
the  water  is  poured  off  and  replaced  by  fresh  water,  the  long  tube  Is  connected 
with  a  steam  generator,  and  the  mass  is  sterilized  for  from  15  to  20  minutes 
with  steam.    The  flax  stems  are  then  infected  with  the  pure  cultures  of  rust 
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bacteria  and  Uie  cylinder  with  Its  contents  Is  kept  In  a  warm  place  until  the 
flax  residue  sinks  to  the  bottom.    This  Indicates  that  the  fermentation  is  over. 

Standard  spedflcations  for  the  parity  of  raw  linseed  oil  from  North 
American  seed  (Jour.  Indus,  and  Engin,  Chem,,  6  U914),  No.  2,  p.  16^). — ^The 
American  Society  for  Testing  Materials  has  issued  a  compilation  of  the  reports 
of  the  committee  on  preservatiye  coatings  for  structural  materials,  from  1903  to 
1913.  Specifications  for  the  purity  of  raw  linseed  oil  from  North  American 
seed  have  been  adopted,  and  raw  linseed  oil  from  North  American  seed  must 
conform  to  the  following  requirements:  Specific  gravity  at  15.5*  C,  0.936  to 
0.932,  or  at  25°  0.931  to  0.927 ;  add  number  6 ;  saponification  number  195  to  189; 
unsaponiflable  matter  1.5  per  cent;  refractive  index  at  25*"  1.4805  to  1.479; 
and  iodin  number  (Hanus)  178. 

Methods  of  testing  are  described. 

The  analytical  constants  of  hydrocrenatad  oils,  C.  Ellis  {Jowr»  Indus,  and 
Engin,  Chem,,  6  (1914),  ^o.  2,  pp.  117-122).-— The  hydrogenation  of  oil  changes 
the  constants  wherewith  the  fats  and  oils  are  usually  partially  identified  to  such 
an  extent  that  identification  is  made  much  more  difllcult  than  heretofore.  This 
article  gives  most  of  the  available  literature  on  the  topic 

Hydrogenation  of  oils,  C.  Ellis  (New  York,  1914,  pp.  X+S40,  figs.  145).— 
In  addition  to  the  hydrogenation  of  oils,  the  work  deals  with  catalyzers  and 
catalysis  and  the  generation  of  hydrogen.  Some  of  its  contents  are  the  analyt- 
ical constants  of  hydrogenated  oils,  edible  hydrogenated  oils,  uses  of  hydroge- 
nated  oils  and  their  utiliiation  in  soap  making,  hydrogenation  practice,  the 
hydrogen  problem  in  oil  hardening,  water  gas  as  a  source  of  hydrogen  and  the 
replacement  of  carbon  monoxid  by  hydrogen,  liquefaction  and  other  methods  for 
the  removal  of  carbon  dioxid,  action  of  acids  on  metals,  and  miscellaneous 
methods  of  hydrogen  g^ieration. 

The  effect  of  pressure  on  certain  micro-organisms  encountered  in  preserv- 
ing fruits  and  vegetables,  B.  H.  Hmc,  N.  J.  GmniNGS,  and  C.  B.  Weakley,  jb. 
(West  Virginia  Bia.  Bui.  146  (1914),  PP.  €7,  figs.  29).--The  work  previously 
noted  (E.  S.  R.,  11,  p.  583),  which  was  done  wll^  milk,  has  now  been  extended 
to  fruits  (peaches,  pears,  blackberries,  raspberries,  plums,  and  tomatoes),  veg- 
etables (com,  peas,  beans,  beets,  radishes,  and  potatoes),  and  grape  and  apple 
Juice. 

From  the  investigations  it  appears  that  pressure  destroys  the  organisms 
largely  responsible  for  the  spoilage  of  sweet  ripe  fruits.  In  the  case  of  grape 
juice  a  pressure  of  100,000  lbs.  for  10  minutes  stopped  fermentation.  "Two 
samples  inoculated  with  yeast  were  examined  at  the  Boston  Biochemical  Lab- 
oratory as  follows :  An  old  sample  fermenting  rapidly  when  subjected  to  75,000 
Iba  for  30  minutes;  a  fresh  sample  receiving  25,000  lbs.  for  16  hours.  In  each 
case  an  extended  series  of  inoculation  tests  gave  negative  results.  Inoculated 
with  yeast  after  standing  several  years,  the  compressed  samples  fermented 
rapidly." 

A  pressure  of  30,000  lbs.  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  lowest  that  would  prob- 
ably be  worth  applying  in  practice. 

Apple  juice  subjected  to  60,000  to  80,<X)0  lb&  for  30  minutes  did  not  later 
develop  gas  and  remained  sweet  Two  one-month-old  samites  were  examined 
and  found  sterile.  Apple  juice  kept  for  five  years,  after  being  Subjected  to  a 
pressure  of  from  90,000  to  120,000  lbs.,  remained  good  and  had  an  excellent  odor 
and  taste.  Peaches  and  pears  exposed  to  pressures  of  60,000  lb&  for  30  minutes 
never  spoiled,  and  samples  kept  for  five  years  were  in  good  condition.  Plums 
also  kept  very  welL  Raspberries  and  blackberries  usually  underwent  fferm«[ita- 
tion,  and  the  samples  which  remained  good  were  not  always  those  subjected  to 
a  high  pressure. 
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With  tomatoes  conditions  were  worse  than  wltli  berries.  "  Only  three  samples 
are  known  to  have  been  sterilized  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  they  received 
100,000  lbs.  for  60  minutes  on  seven  successive  days.  Of  30  samples  subjected 
to  28,000  to  45,000  Iba  at  50  to  70°  C.  for  from  30  minutes  to  24  hours,  all  but 
five  spoiled.  These  had  received  40,000  lbs.  at  70**  for  60  minutes;  45,000 
Iba.  at  66**  for  120  minutes;  40,000  lbs.  at  65**  for  160  minutes;  40,000  lbs.  at 
65*  for  180  minutes ;  and  32.000  lbs.  at  60**  for  24  hours.  Other  samples  receiving 
higher  pressures  for  longer  periods  spoiled.  There  was  nothing  regular  in  the 
work  with  tomatoes.*' 

Samples  of  vegetables  treated  spoiled.  Ck>mpressed  samples  did  not  spoil  as 
qoickly  as  the  check  samples,  however,  but  the  decomposition  was  quite  as 
offensive. 

Ehcperiments  were  also  made  with  pure  cultures  of  micro-organisms  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  following  points:  "(1)  Whether  or  not  a  certain 
organism  could  be  killed  by  such  pressures  as  we  could  safely  and  easily  apply ; 
(2)  the  time  pressure  death  point  curve,  that  is,  the  relation  between  amount 
of  pressure  and  length  of  time  it  is  applied;  (3)  the  effect  of  high  and  low 
temperatures  on  death  point  curve;  (4)  the  effect  of  reaction  of  the  media  on 
death  point  curve."  The  organisms  used  were  Bacillus  prodigiosus,  B.  fluores- 
cens  liquefaciens,  B.  lactis  aerogenea.  Streptococcus  lacticus,  B,  suhtUis,  Sac- 
charamyces  cerevisim,  8.  alUcans,  B.  typhosus,  and  B.  diphtheriw. 

While  quite  a  few  aw>arently  contradictory  results  were  obtained  in  the  work, 
further  investigation  might  eliminate  nearly  all  of  the  contradictions.  All  of 
the  results  given  are  based  on  the  ability  of  the  micro-organisms  to  reproduce 
themselves.  The  value  of  the  pressure  method  for  the  sterilization  of  culture 
media  is  pointed  out  The  technique  and  the  apparatus  employed  in  the  tests 
are  discussed  in  detail. 

The  coafiTolation  of  albumin  by  pressure,  P.  W.  Bbidgman  (Jour,  Biol.  Chem,, 
19  (19U),  No.  4,  pp.  511,  512).— It  was  found  that  white  of  egg  subjected  to 
hydrostatic  pressure  of  5,000  atmospheres  (75,000  Iba  per  square  inch)  at  20"  C. 
for  30  minutes  becomes  somewhat  stiffened.  At  a  little  higher  pressure,  *'  6,000 
atmospheres  for  30  minutes  produced  a  coagulation  in  aiH^ea  ranee  like  curdled 
milk;  while  7,000  for  30  minutes  resulted  In  apparently  complete  coagulation, 
the  white  being  capable  of  standing  under  its  own  weight.  If  the  duration  of 
the  pressure  of  5,000  was  increased  to  one  hour,  the  coagulation  was  only 
slightly  increased  in  amount  Three  thousand  atmospheres  applied  for  16  hours 
produced  a  barely  perceptible  thickening  of  the  white.  The  effect  of  tempera- 
ture, which  is  not  large,  seems  to  be  such  that  the  ease  of  coagulation  increases 
at  low  temperatures,  contrary  to  what  one  might  expect.  Six  thousand  atmos- 
pheres applied  at  0**  for  one  hour  produced  a  somewhat  greater  stiffening  than 
would  have  been  produced  at  20**.  Pressures  considerably  higher  than  7,000  did 
not  alter  the  effect** 

The  experiment  was  also  tried  with  a  pressure  of  12,000  atmospheres  for  20 
minutes,  but  the  resulting  product  was  indistinguishable  in  appearance  from 
that  produced  by  7,000,  although  at  20**  it  was  high  enough  to  compel  the  water 
to  freeze  to  a  modification  of  ice  denser  than  water.  "  It  is  interesting  that  the 
coagulated  white  had  not  apparently  been  affected  by  this  freezing.** 

The  albumin  was  inclosed  in  a  nickel-steel  case  and  pressure  transmitted  to  it 
by  mercury. 

KETEOBOLOOT. 

The  change  in  the  climate  and  its  cause,  R.  A.  Mabuott  (London,  19 H, 
pp.  94,  figs.  «).— This  treatise  predicates  periodic  variations  in  climate  and  the 
advance  and  recession  of  the  polar  ice  sheet  simultaneously  in  the  arctic  and 
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antarctic  regions  upon  Drayson's  theory  that  the  earth  has  a  second  rotation 
besides  the  diurnal  one,  and  that  this  secondary  rotation  has  a  cycle  of  31,682 
years  during  which  the  obliquity  of  the  earth's  axis  varies  from  a  mtnimnm  of 
23°  25'  47"  to  a  maximum  of  35°  25'  47".  According  to  this  theory  the  earth 
Is  "  now  some  15,450  years  removed  from  the  height  of  the  glacial  period,  when 
the  contrast  between  summer  and  winter  in  temperate  latitudes  was  inconceiv- 
ably great  and  only  385  years  removed  from  the  position  of  mintmiim  obliquity 
when  the  contrast  between  the  seasons  will  be  least* 

Meteorologrical  observations  at  the  Massachusetts  ▲gricaltoral  Experi- 
ment Station,  J.  E.  Ostbanoeb  and  R.  E.  McLain  (Masaachu^etta  Sta.  Met. 
Buls.  311,  312  {1914),  PP*  4  each). — Summaries  of  observations  on  pressure^ 
temperature,  humidity,  precipitation,  wind,  sunsliine,  cloudiness,  and  causal 
phenomena  during  Noveml>er  and  December,  1914,  are  presented.  The  general 
character  of  the  weather  for  November  is  briefly  discussed,  and  the  December 
bulletin  gives  a  summary  for  the  year.  The  principal  data  in  this  summary 
are  as  follows: 

Pressure,  reduced  to  freezing  and  sea  level  (inches). — Maximum,  30.78, 
November  29;  minimum.  28.47,  March  1;  mean,  30.048.  Air  temperature,  in 
ground  shelter  (degrees  F.). — Maximum,  96.5,  September  22;  Minimum,  —18.6, 
December  27.  Humidity. — Mean  dew-point,  36.6;  mean  relative  humidity,  75.8. 
Precipitation. — ^Total  rainfall  or  melted  snow,  41.83;  number  of  days  on  which 
0.01  in.  or  more  rain  or  melted  snow  fell,  118;  total  snowfall,  56.75  in. 
Weather. — ^Total  cloudiness  recorded  by  sun  thermometer,  2,077  hours,  or  47  per 
cent ;  number  of  clear  days,  100.  Bright  sunshine. — ^Number  of  hours  recorded, 
2,377,  or  53  per  cent  Wind. — ^Prevailing  direction,  west-northwest;  total  move- 
ment, 55,455  miles;  maximum  daily  movement,  488  miles,  January  13;  minimum 
daily  movement,  1  mile,  December  28 ;  maximum  pressure  per  square  foot,  30 
Iba.  March  1,  east  Dates  of  frost. — Last,  May  16;  first,  September  28.  Dates 
of  snow. — Last,  April  16;  first,  October  27. 

Notes  on  the  climate  of  historical  times  with  a  summary  of  mediaeval 
weather  phenomena,  A.  Norlind  (Lunda  Univ.  Arsskr.,  n.  ser.,  Be<:t,  1,  10 
(1914),  ^0.  1,  pp.  55;  abs.  in  Qeogr.  Jour.,  45  (1915),  No.  1,  p.  82).— A  table 
containing  available  data  regarding  weather  conditions  in  Europe  during  the 
period  from  709  to  1499  is  given  with  refer^ices  to  the  original  records  from 
which  the  data  were  obtained.  Certain  outstanding  climatic  events,  such  as 
the  freezing  of  the  Baltic  and  Kattegat  and  the  floods  on  the  coast  of  Frlesian 
Germany,  receive  particular  attention.  A  detailed  comparison  is  made  of  the 
winter  and  summer  weather  for  each  year  for  which  there  are  data,  between 
1121  and  1310,  and  a  chart  based  on  ten-year  averages  of  the  succession  of 
severe  winters  and  moist  cool  summers  is  given. 

It  is  shown,  in  general,  that  the  summer  was  usually  cold  and  wet  when  the 
winter  was  mild.  A  certain  i)eriodlcity  with  winter  maxima  at  intervals  of 
25,  45,  50,  and  35  ( ?)  years  is  also  indicated. 

While  the  data  are  considered  insuflacient  to  demonstrate  the  fact,  the 
author  is  inclined  to  believe  that  the  winter  was  formerly  colder  than  at 
present,  though  to  an  insigniflcant  extent  In  general,  the  weather  appears  to 
have  been  practically  uniform  throughout  the  historic  period;  at  least  that 
there  have  been  nothing  more  than  very  slight  changes  from  the  existing 
conditions. 

[Meteorological  observations  in  Canada],  J.  H.  Gb^sdale  et  al.  (Canada 
Expt.  Farms  Rpts.  1913,  pp.  3,  4,  16-19,  72,  76,  81,  82,  85,  88,  91,  92,  95,  705, 
104.  lis.  131,  134.  lS7y  160,  161,  175-177,  187,  190,  191,  2/8).— Brief  summaries 
are  given  of  weather  conditions  and  of  observations  mainly  on  temperature  and 
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precipitatioii  during  1912  and  a  portion  of  1913  at  the  various  substations  in 
different  parts  of  Canada. 

[Weather  conditions  in  the  British  Isles  in  1914]  (Nature  [London],  94 
{1915},  No,  2359,  pp.  5S8,  5S9). — This  is  a  brief  note  on  a  summary  of  weather 
conditions  issued  by  the  British  Meteorological  Office.  It  shows  that  there  was 
an  excess  of  temperature  during  the  year  In  all  parts  of  the  British  Isles,  this 
excess  being  greatest  in  east  and  northeast  Elngland  and  In  the  midland  coun- 
ties. The  highest  temperature  (90'  F.)  occurred  In  southeast  England;  the 
lowest  (7**)  in  the  east  of  Scotland.  The  rainfall  was  largest  (49.31  In.)  in 
the  north  of  Scotland;  and  least  (24.82  In.)  in  the  northeast  of  England.  The 
only  districts  with  an  appreciable  deficiency  of  rainfall  were  the  west  and 
north  of  Scotland,  91  to  94  per  cent  of  the  average  respectively.  The  greatest 
excess  over  the  average  was  in  southeast  England.  The  distribution  of  rainy 
days  was  substantially  normal.  There  was  a  slight  excess  of  sunshine  in  the 
eastern  districts,  but  about  the  average  amount  in  the  western  districts. 

Meteorology,  J.  W.  IjEatheb  (Rpt.  Agr.  Research  Inst,  and  Col.  Pusa,  1912- 
ISj  pp.  17-20,  fig.  1). — ^Thls  is  a  brief  note  based  upon  observations  at  Pusa, 
Lyallpur,  and  Madras  on  evaporation  from  the  water  surface  and  on  soil 
temperature. 

The  annual  evaporation  at  the  three  places  named  was  6.4,  4.1,  and  6.3  ft 
respectively.  This  evaporation  is  much  larger  than  that  observed  for  fallow 
soil,  which  was  approximately  28  In.  at  Pusa  and  18  In.  at  Cawnpore.  With 
a  maximum  air  temperature  of  110°  F.  It  was  found  that  the  temperature  of  a 
fallow  soil  was  109*  at  1  in.  below  the  surface,  106°  at  2  in.,  102°  at  3  in.,  and 
97°  at  6  in.  Attention  Is  called  to  the  fact  that  In  many  places  In  India  a 
maximum  air  temperature  of  115  to  120°  is  regularly  registered  for  some  weeks 
during  the  hot  season,  and  it  is  suggested  that  this  may  have  an  Important 
effect  upon  biological  changes  occurring  in  the  soil  in  accordance  with  the  theo- 
ries of  Russell  and  Hutchinson. 

Kight  radiation,  I.  Y.  TocHiDLOVSK'fi  (Nochnoe  Lucheispuskanie,  Odessa, 
1912;  ahs.  in  Zhur.  Opyin.  Agron.  {Russ.  Jour.  Expt.  Landw.),  H  {1913),  No. 
4*  p.  443). — ^The  loss  of  heat  during  the  night  from  different  surfaces  was 
studied  by  means  of  an  AngstrOm  actlnometer.  It  was  found  that  a  square 
centimeter  of  mowed  grass  lost  0.124  gram  calories  per  minute,  chernozem  soil 
0.120. 

The  fertilizing  value  of  rain  and  snow,  F.  T.  Shutt  {Canada  Ea>pt.  Farms 
Rpts.  1913,  pp.  225,  265-268).— ''The  total  precipitation,  as  recorded  at  the  Cen- 
tral Experimental  Farm,  Ottawa,  for  the  year  ending  February  28,  1913,  was 
39.36  In.,  9.62  In.  falling  in  the  form  of  snow.  Analysis  showed  that  this  fur- 
nished 6.144  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  per  acre,  in  forms  readily  available  for  crop  use. 
Records  taken  here  Indicate  that  the  proportions  of  this  amount  furnished 
respectively  by  the  rain  and  snow  have  not  appreciably  varied  for  the  past  four 
years,  about  eight-tenths  of  the  nitrogen  compounds  being  found  in  the  rain." 

SOUS— FEETIUZERS. 

Petrography  of  various  soils  derived  from  volcanic  ejecta,  W.  H.  Fby 
{Jour.  Amer.  8oc.  Agron.,  6  {19H),  No.  4r-5,  pp.  i^4-^7i).— Mechanical  and 
mlneralogical  analyses  of  a  number  of  soils  definitely  known  to  be  volcanic  ash 
or  directly  derived  from  lava  are  reported.  It  Is  stated  that  soils  derived 
mainly  from  volcanic  ejecta  can  be  generally  recognized  by  the  presence  of 
glass  particles  when  such  particles  occur  in  noticeable  quantities. 

The  data  indicate  that  the  soils  examined  fall  into  three  general  classes, 
namely,  (1)  very  silicious  soils  containing  large  proportions  of  isotropic  ma- 
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terial  of  low  refractive  index  and  associated  with  comparatively  large  propor- 
tions of  quartz,  (2)  soils  containing  isotrofrfc  material  of  liiglier  refractive 
Index,  relatively  large  proportions  of  olivine,  and  little  or  no  qoarts,  and  (3) 
8oils  characterized  by  the  relatively  larger  number  of  mineral  ^)ecie6  readily 
recognized  and  by  the  occurrence  of  w^l-developed  lime-soda  feldqiars.  **  The 
presence  of  relatively  large  proportions  of  glasses  in  certain  soils  derived 
mainly  from  volcanic  ejecta  .  .  .  suggests  tliat  with  such  soils  the  inorganic 
soil  material  would  be  more  readily  and  quickly  modified  than  with  soils  of 
other  origin." 

Some  unnsual  soils  that  occur  in  Oregon,  M.  M.  MoOoc».  (Jour.  Amer.  8oc. 
Agron,,  6  {19U),  No,  -H'.  PP-  i5d-16-f).— This  article  deals  with  certain  soils 
occurring  in  central  Oregon  which  are  diaracterized  by  a  vary  loose  more  or 
less  disintegrated  pumice  layer  wliich  extends  to  depths  of  from  8  to  12  in. 
The  upper  4  in.  is  darker  gray  in  color  than  the  material  undemeatli,  and  as 
a  rule  a  very  coarse  pumice  layer,  which  varies  in  thickness  from  8  to  12  ia, 
lies  below  the  disintegrated  mass.  B^ieath  this  layer  to  a  depth  of  approxi- 
mately 40  in.  the  texture  is  somewhat  finer. 

The  results  of  physical  and  chemical  studies  of  these  soils  show  a  high  per- 
centage of  coarse  gravel  and  fine  and  very  fine  sand  in  the  upper  layers,  a  low 
real  specific  gravity,  an  extrem^y  liigh  capillary  water  capacity,  a  high 
available  water  capacity,  a  low  total  content  in  soluble  salts,  and  an  abnor- 
mally high  content  of  potassium,  calcium,  and  magnesium.  A  mineralogical 
study  shows  that  these  soils  are  composed  of  material  derived  from  both  basic 
and  acidic  rock. 

It  is  thought  that  little  can  be  accomplished  with  these  soils  until  the  organic 
matter  is  materially  increased  and  until  mineral  fertilizers  are  added. 

The  Hauraki  Plains:  Some  notes  on  the  soils,  B.  G.  Aston  (Jour.  Agr,  [THew 
Zeal.'\,  8  U9U)y  No,  6,  pp,  565-574,  fi09,  9),— A  general  description  of  the  flora 
of  the  area  and  analyses  of  the  soils  are  given.  The  latter  show  that  the  soils 
may  belong  to  extreme  types  of  days,  peats,  and  sands,  and  this  is  confirmed 
by  the  great  diversity  in  the  fiora.  "  Improvement  of  the  soils  may  be  effected 
by  liming  the  tenacious  clays  and  claying  the  peaty  soils.**  Experiments  in 
mixing  the  abundant  humus  matters  with  clay  soil  and  a  systematic  soil  sur- 
vey of  the  area  are  recommended. 

Malayan  rubber  and  coconut  soils,  M.  Babbowcliff  {Agr.  Bui,  Fed,  Malav 
States,  2  {1914),  No,  12,  pp.  328-337)  .—This  article  pres«its  the  author's  views 
obtained  from  an  examination  of  rubber  and  coconut  soils  in  the  Malay  States, 
and  Includes  a  number  of  analyses  of  good  and  poor  soils. 

Rubber  is  grown  on  various  kinds  of  soil,  but  tlie  most  productive  are  stated 
to  be  the  light  sandy,  well-drained  soils  composing  the  undulating  lands  broad- 
ening down  from  the  granitic  mountains  and  the  fiat  peaty  coast  soils  when 
these  are  well  drained.  The  first  are  low  in  nitrogen  and  potash,  but  apparently 
contain  enough  for  rubber.  They  are  deficient  in  pho^horic  acid,  but  appar- 
ently do  not  need  lime.  Perfect  drainage  and  the  presence  of  sufficient  organic 
matter  are  soil  conditions  favorable  to  rubber  cultivation. 

Coconuts  are  grown  on  various  kinds  of  soils,  but  apparently  do  ee9)ecially 
well  on  the  clayey  peat  lands  of  the  coast  These  soils  contain  considerable 
organic  matter  and  are  well  supplied  with  nitrogen,  potash,  and  phosphoric  add. 
They  are  Infertile  If  poorly  drained,  but  drainage  needs  to  be  less  deep  and 
thorough  than  for  rubber.  The  heavy  clays  are  not  suited  to  either  rubber  or 
coconut  culture. 

The  chemical  or  physical  nature  of  colloidal  aluminum  silicates  contain- 
ing water,  R.  Gans  {GcntU.  Min.,  OeoL  u.  PaUiontol.,  1913,  Nos,  22,  pp,  699- 
712;  23,  pp.  728-741;  abs.  in  Chem.  Zentbh,  1914,  /»  No.  3,  pp.  286,  287).— la^ 
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opposition  to  Wiegner's  conclnsions  (E.  S.  R.,  28,  p.  517),  the  author  concludes 
that  alkaline  solutions  of  colloidal  aluminum  ^licates  containing  water  and 
also  the  zeolitic  silicates  of  soils  which  may  be  decomposed  by  water  or  acids 
are  chemical  comi)ounds  since  they  maintain  the  same  constant  equivalent  rela- 
tions and  by  decomposition  with  water  and  in  the  exchange  of  ions  with  neutral 
salt  solutions  they  act  as  chemical  compounds.  He  further  concludes  that  the 
zeolitic  silicates  of  the  soil  consist  mainly  of  aluminum  silicates  which  in  a 
fertile  surface  soil  can  only  to  a  small  degreef  disintegrate  into  mechanical 
mixtures  of  the  gels  of  silica  and  alumina. 

He  also  points  out  that  Wiegner's  adaptation  of  his  experimental  results  to 
Freundlich's  formula  does  not  indicate  that  the  colloidal  aluminum  silicates  are 
absorption  compounds  since  this  formula  does  not  always  conform  to  experi- 
mental results.  The  terminology  of  the  formula  is  in  sliarp  contrast  to  the 
absorption  maximum  devised  by  Schmidt,  and  in  the  exchange  process  described 
by  Wiegner  the  values  inserted  for  the  molecular  equivalent  concentration  of 
the  salt  solution  do  not  consider  the  existing  exchanged  matter  of  the  silicates 
in  addition  to  the  unabsorbed  substances  yet  in  solution. 

C      m 
Considering  the  exchanged  matter  in  the  formula  F]t=-—  =  ~  (F=the  unknown, 

c        

9 

k=the  absorption  factor,  (7"=the  concentration  of  the  absorbing  body  in 
absorbed  matter,  and  (7'=the  concentration  of  the  salt  solution),  in  which 
with  an  absorption  compound  no  constant  appears,  the  author  obtained  a  con- 
stant. This  he  considers  to  be  further  proof  that  the  ammonia  absorption 
described  by  Winner  is  not  physical  surface  attraction. 

The  chemical  or  physical  nature  of  colloidal  aluminum  silicates  contain- 
ingr  water,  G.  Wiegneb  {Centhl.  Min.,  Qeol.  u,  Paldontol,  No,  9  (19H),  pp. 
262-272;  aha.  in  Chem,  ZentbL,  19U,  /,  No,  26,  p.  2200),— In  replying  to  the 
above  criticism  by  Gans,  the  author  questions  the  validity  of  the  grounds  upon 
which  the  Freundllch  formula  is  challenged.  He  is  also  of  the  opinion  that 
the  chemical  conception  of  the  composition  of  aluminum  silicates  which  he 
regards  from  a  colloidal-physical  viewpoint  is  inadequate. 

The  chemical  or  physical  nature  of  colloidal  aluminum  silicates  contain- 
ing water,  R.  Gans  (Centhl.  Min.,  Oeoh  u.  Paldontol.,  19H,  Nos.  9,  pp,  27S- 
279;  10,  pp,  299S06;  aha,  in  Chem.  Zenthl,,  1914,  ly  ^o-  26,  p.  2200),— The 
author  deduces  further  data  to  show  that  the  assumption  by  Wiegner  of  an 
absorption  process  between  aluminum  silicates  and  neutral  salt  solutions  is 
Incorrect  He  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  fact  that  the  aluminum  silicate 
absorbs  the  same  quantity  of  the  neutral  salt  out  of  solutions  of  different  con- 
centrations is  sufficient  proof  of  the  chemical  nature  of  aluminum  silicates. 
This  fact  is  thought  also  to  contradict  the  assumption  connected  with  the 
Freundllch  formula  that  for  each  variation  of  the  equivalent  molecular  concen- 
tration of  the  neutral  salt  solution  there  is  a  corresponding  change  in  the 
absorption  by  the  aluminum  silicate. 

Solution  and  absorption  in  the  soil,  E.  A.  Mitscherlich  (Landw,  Jahrh., 
46  {1914),  No.  3,  pp.  4^S-4SO,  figs,  S;  aha,  in  Chem.  Zenthl,,  1914.  Hy  No,  10, 
p.  655). — The  author  discusses  those  conditions  of  chemical  reactions  which 
govern  solution  and  absorption  phenomena  In  the  soil,  and  concludes  that  solu- 
tion and  absorption  constitute  in  the  soil  a  cyclic  process  and  are  subject  to 
the  same  laws.  In  proof  of  this  he  quotes  the  results  of  experiments  by  D.  J. 
Hissink  in  which  water  saturated  with  carbon  dloxid  constituted  the  solution 
medium,  clay  soil  the  absorption  medium,  and  ammoniacal  nitrogen  the  body 
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to  be  absorbed  or  dissolyed,  and  in  which  the  quantities  of  nitrogen  in  a  state 
of  solution  or  absorption  were  observed  when  (1)  with  a  constant  quantity 
of  nitrogen  and  of  absorption  medium  the  quantity  of  solution  medium  was 
varied,  and  (2)  with  a  constant  quantity  of  nitrogen  and  of  solution  medium 
the  quantity  of  absorption  medium  was  varied. 

The  results  obtained  were  found  by  the  author  to  conform,  witliin  the  limits 
of  error,  to  the  mathematical  law  for  absorption  /  (Z— «)=0—- fc.B,  where  X 
is  the  maximum  of  absorbable  nitrogen,  sd  the  salt  absorl>ed  at  the  time  by  tlie 
mass  of  soil  B,  and  C  and  k  are  constants,  and  to  the  mathematical  law  for 
solution  /(!/— a)=/  (F— a)— cJ?,  in  which  y  denotes  the  salts  in  solution  In 
the  given  quantity  of  water  with  the  existing  mass  of  earth  B,  and  Y,  a,  and  c 
are  constants.  Since  every  law  holds  good  only  with  constant  temperature 
regardless  of  its  degree,  these  laws  are  designated  as  absorption  or  solution 
isotherms. 

In  the  author's  opinion  these  equations  afford  an  in^ght  into  the  varying 
interaction  between  plant  foods  and  water  and  soil,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they 
reveal  the  extent  to  which  salts  are  reversibly  or  irreversibly  dissolved  or  ab- 
sorbed and  thus  disclose  the  maximum  soluble  and  absorbable  quantities  and 
the  saturation  concentration  of  the  solution  under  given  constant  conditions. 

The  effect  of  carbon  dioxid  on  plant  grrowth  and  soil  formation,  G. 
Mettleb  (Ztschr.  Sauerst,  u.  Stickst.  Indus,,  No.  S  (1913),  p.  193;  o6».  in 
Chem.  Zig.,  37  (1913),  No,  104,  Repert,,  p.  469;  Chem.  Ahs,,  8  {1914),  No,  «, 
p.  3701). — The  effect  of  carbon  dioxid  in  the  soil  in  promoting  plant  growth  Is 
attributed  to  the  formation  of  the  necessary  carbon,  nitrogen,  and  organic  salts 
resulting  from  the  increased  activation  of  oxygen  by  the  carbon  dioxid.  The 
author  suggests  the  formation  of  carbon  pemitrid,  ON4,  as  a  probable  cause  of 
the  spontaneous  combustion  of  coal  beds. 

The  effect  on  plant  grrowth  of  saturating  a  soil  with  carbon  dioxid,  H.  A. 
NoYEs  (Science,  w.  scr.,  40  (1914),  No,  1039,  p.  792). —It  was  found  that  this 
treatment  was  injurious  to  tomato  and  com  plants.  "A  carbon  dioxid  satu- 
rated soil  upset  the  growth  of  these  plants  but  did  not  change  the  soil  so  that 
the  plant  could  not  grow  after  its  application  was  discontinued." 

The  proof  of  the  origin  of  smoke  adds  in  rain  water  flowing  down  tree 
trunks  by  means  of  an  automatic  separator  and  the  Influence  of  these  acid 
waters  on  the  soil,  B.  Gerlach  (SamnU,  AbhanM,  Ahgdse  u,  Rcmchschdden, 
No,  9  (1914),  pp.  47,  pl8.  (J).— The  author  reports  experiments  with  his  so-called 
smoke  and  water  separator  in  different  localities  with  reference  to  the  smoke 
content  of  the  air,  and  also  cropping  experiments  and  soil  investigations  to 
determine  the  effect  of  rain  water  containing  smoke  acids  on  soil  and  vegetation. 

The  smoke  and  water  separator  is  designed  primarily  to  catch  the  rain  water 
which  runs  down  the  trunks  of  trees,  but  may  also  be  used  in  the  opea.  The 
amount  of  flow  of  rain  water  down  tree  trunks  was  found  to  be  large  in  many 
cases  and  varied  according  to  the  size  and  shape  of  the  tree.  For  trees  in  leaf 
it  averaged  only  about  one-third  of  that  for  bare  trees.  The  apparatus  per- 
mitted the  collection  of  rain  waters  from  different  smoke  sections  separately, 
the  determination  of  the  extent  of  their  acidity  by  means  of  litmus  paper  and 
chemical  analysis,  and  their  separation  according  to  the  sources  of  the  smoke. 

In  the  cropping  experiments  the  so-called  smoke  sickness  of  soil  was  first 
evidenced  in  a  retardation  of  germination,  particularly  of  fruit  trees  and  the 
legumes  vetch  and  beana  The  legumes  developed  more  slowly  and  sparsely 
and  lived  a  shorter  period  in  smoke-sick  than  in  normal  soils,  while  in  the  first 
year  there  was  no  apparent  difference  in  the  development  of  pine  and  fir  ever- 
greens.   On  discontinuing  the  use  of  water  containing  smoke  acids  and  making 
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copious  applications  of  pure  rain  water  the  more  hardy  grasses  recovered  from 
the  effects  of  the  smoke  acids  and  continued  to  develop. 

Analyses  of  certain  soils  In  the  neighborhood  of  railways  and  industrial 
works  containing  injured  trees  showed  them  to  be  acid,  owing  to  the  lime  ex- 
haustion by  the  smoke  acids  in  the  rain  water.  The  trees  with  smoothest  bark, 
which  allowed  great  quantities  of  rain  water  to  flow  down  into  the  soil,  were  the 
most  injured.  The  deciduous  trees  were  more  injured  than  the  evergreens,  and 
of  each  type  respectively  the  beeches  and  pitch  pines  were  the  most  injured. 

Analyses  of  the  leaves  of  the  experimental  trees  also  served  in  most  cases  to 
indicate  poisoning  of  the  soil  by  smoke  acids  In  rain  water.  Leaf  poisoning  in 
the  evergreens  was  found  to  precede  soil  poisoning,  while  the  reverse  was  true 
for  deciduous  trees.  The  smoke-sick  evergreens  utilized  considerably  less  mois- 
ture tlian  normal  evergreens  and  the  same  was  true  to  a  less  extent  for  de- 
ciduous trees.  This  is  thought  to  aid  in  causing  the  neighI>oring  soil  to  become 
acid  and  swampy. 

See  also  previous  notes  by  Gerlach  and  Haselhoff  (R  S.  B.,  20,  p.  831). 

The  partial  sterilization  of  soils,  E.  J.  Russell  (Nature  [£ron(2on],  94 
il9H),  No.  2351,  PP'  908-^11,  figs.  4).— The  author  briefly  summarizes  the 
results  of  investigations  by  himself  and  his  associates  on  the  effect  of  partial 
sterilization  of  soil  by  means  of  heat,  lime,  and  volatile  antiseptics  on  the 
growth  of  plants  and  on  the  relation  of  protozoa  thereto  (B.  S.  R.,  29,  p.  730; 
31,  pp.  27,  420).  The  practical  application  of  the  results  in  greenhouse  work  is 
also  discussed. 

Inoculation  for  leguminous  plants  with  especial  reference  to  upland 
moors,  A.  Densch  (Mitt.  Ver.  Ford.  Moorkultur  Deut.  Reiche,  S2  (19U),  Nos. 
10,  pp.  287-245;  11,  pp.  253-261). — This  article  includes  a  general  discussion  of 
this  subject  and  also  records  comparative  tests  of  various  commercial  cultures 
which  proved  to  he  worthless. 

Green  manuring,  T.  W.  Lonsdale  (Jour,  Agr.  {New  Zeal],  S  (1914),  No.  5, 
pp.  4'^^479). — The  importance  and  value  of  green  manuring  are  briefly  dis- 
cussed and  comparative  tests  of  white  mustard,  Scotch  vetch,  crimson  clover, 
partridge  peas,  and  rye  as  green  manuring  crops  are  reported. 

The  results  indicate  the  high  value  of  white  mustard  for  this  purpose. 

Green  manures  (BoL  Agr.  [Sdo  Paulo],  15.  ser..  No.  6-7  (1914),  pp.  525- 
527).— Analyses  of  flve  green  manures  are  reported.  As  regards  the  quantity 
of  organic  matter  and  of  fixed  nitrogen  produced  they  stood  in  the  following 
order :   Canavalia  gladiata,  Arachia  proatrata,  cowpeas,  velvet  beans,  and  peanuts. 

Besults  of  fertilizer  experiments  conducted  at  Summerville,  S.  C,  T.  E. 
KErrr  (South  Carolina  8ta.  Bui.  178  (1914),  PP-  iBO).— This  is  a  progress  report 
on  experiments  at  the  Coast  substation. 

The  most  important  fact  established  by  these  experiments  is  that  phosphorus 
is  the  limiting  element  in  fertilizers  for  com  and  cotton  on  the  soils  of  this 
substation.  The  relative  value  of  different  phosphates  for  supplying  this 
deficiency  is  discussed,  and  acid  phosphate  is  recommended  as  most  profitable. 
Organic  sources  of  nitrogen  were  more  effective  than  inorganic. 

The  rational  utilization  of  anmionia  (Chem.  Tr4ide  Jour.,  54  (1914)*  No. 
1398,  pp.  283,  284;  «&«.  <^  Chem.  Ztg.,  38  (1914),  No.  92,  Repert.,  p.  430). --The 
industrial  possibilities  of  the  various  processes  for  converting  ammonia  into 
nitric  acid  are  discussed  and  it  is  concluded  that  none  of  them  can  be  profitably 
used  for  the  production  of  ammonium  nitrate.  "  The  best  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion, therefore,  of  producing  nitrate  of  ammonia  in  the  most  rational  and 
cheapest  way  would  be  to  work  a  factory  producing  nitric  acid  by  a  direct 
process  from  the  air  in  connection  with  an  adjoining  factory  producing  am- 
monia synthetically." 
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The  conversion  of  ammonia  into  nitric  acid  or  ammonium  nitrate  from 
an  economic  standpoint,  E.  Donath  {Chem,  Indus.  [Berlin],  S7  {19H),  No. 
11-18,  pp,  519-516). — ^Tbis  article  contains  furtber  discossion  of  tbe  conunercial 
possibilities  of  tbis  process  in  addition  to  tbat  noted  above. 

Lime  and  its  uses  on  land,  F.  Thompson  and  A.  K  GaAifTHAii  (Delaware 
8ta.  Bui.  104  {1914),  PP'  ^Oy  fig.  1). — ^Tbe  various  lime  compounds  available  for 
agricultural  purposes  are  described  and  tbeir  use  for  fertilizing  is  explained. 

The  position  of  the  fertilizer  supply  in  south  India,  Bebnabd  { Planters' 
Chron.,  9  (1914),  No.  46,  pp.  697,  698). — In  a  brief  discussion  of  tbe  best  and 
most  available  sources  of  supply  of  phosphates,  potash,  and  nitrogen  for  use  in 
this  region,  it  is  stated  tbat  a  process  has  been  perfected  for  tbe  preparation  of 
a  double  sulpbate  of  potash  and  lime  containing  25  per  cent  of  potash  which  is 
Intended  for  use  as  a  substitute  for  pure  i)otasb  salts. 

Sewage  disposal  and  use  of  tannery  wastes,  C.  C.  Smoot,  III  (Jour,  Amer, 
Leather  Chem.  Assoc,  9  (1914),  No.  12,  pp.  52S-525). — ^An  average  analysis  of 
tannery  sewage  sludge  after  treatment  with  spent  lime  and  the  ashes  of  spent 
tanning  materials  showed  nitrogen  0.84  per  cent,  lime  46,  phosphoric  acid  0.34, 
and  potash  0.62.  This  sludge  is  especially  recommended  for  the  fertilizing  of 
fruit  trees. 

Fertilizer  and  oil  manufactured  from  dog  fish,  E.  E.  Young  (Daily  Cons, 
and  Trade  Rpts.  {U.  8.],  17  (1914),  No.  905,  p.  i575).— Brief  reference  is  made 
to  three  reduction  plants  at  Ganso  and  Clarke  Harbor,  Nova  Scotia,  and  at 
Shippigan,  New  Brunswick,  established  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  utUiziog 
dog  fish  in  the  manufacture  of  fertilizer  and  oil,  thus  reducing  the  damage 
to  the  deep-sea  fisheries  from  this  source. 

The  three  plants  work  up  from  5,000  to  6,000  tons  of  dog  fish  annually,  pro- 
ducing from  500  to  600  tons  of  fertilizer  and  about  25,000  gal.  of  oil.  The  sup- 
ply of  dog  fish,  however,  is  very  uncertain,  being  abundant  at  certain  seasons 
and  very  scarce  at  others.  As  a  result,  the  factories  have  been  obliged  to  sup- 
plement the  supply  of  dog  fish  with  fisb  offal  of  other  kinds. 

Fertilizing  materials,  F.  T.  Shutt  (Canada  Expt.  Farms  Rpts.  191S,  pp. 
245-259). — ^Analyses  of  tbe  following  materials  are  reported  and  discussed: 
Marl;  limestone;  limekiln  ashes;  gypsum  and  like  substances;  wood  ashes; 
potash  residue  from  oxygen-acetylene  plant;  marsh,  river,  and  oyster  muds; 
mucks ;  infusorial  earth ;  lobster  refuse ;  dog  fish  scrap ;  and  nitrate  of  lime. 

[Fertilizer  production,  exports,  and  imports  of  the  United  States,  1913- 
13],  compiled  by  W.  T.  Thom  (17.  8.  Oeol.  8urvey,  Mineral  Resources  of  the 
United  States,  Calendar  Year  1919,  pt.  1,  pp.  CXXXV,  CXXXVIII).— On  tbe 
basis  of  data  collected  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  it  is  stated  that  "  the  pro- 
duction of  lime  in  1913  was  3,595,390  short  tons,  valued  at  $14,648,362,  against 
3,529462  short  tons,  valued  at  $13,970,114,  in  1912.  .  .  .  The  imports  for  con- 
sumption in  1913  were  4,139  short  tons,  valued  at  $48,53S,  against  4,268  short 
tons,  valued  at  $48,153,  in  1912.  The  exports  reported  were  valued  at  $212,345 
in  1913  and  $199,515  in  1912.  ... 

**Tbe  total  commercial  marke|;ed  production  of  pbosphate  rock  reported  to 
the  Survey  in  1913  amounted  to  3,111,221  long  tons,  valued  at  $11,796^231,  com- 
pared with  2,973,332  long  tons,  valued  at  $11,675,774,  in  1912.  .  .  .  The  total 
quantity  of  phosphate  rock  reported  as  mined  during  1913  was  3,152,208  long 
tons,  against  3,190,587  long  tons  in  1912.  The  imports  for  consumption  of  crude 
pbosphate,  guano,  kainit,  manure  salts,  etc.,  in  1913,  were  valued  at  $10,819,253, 
against  $8,893,090  in  1912.  The  exports  of  phosphate  rock  in  1913  were  1,366,506 
long  tons,  valued  at  $9,996,580,  against  1,206,520  long  tons,  valued  at  $8,996,456, 
in  1912.  ,  ,  , 
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**  There  was  no  actual  production  of  potash  salts  in  the  United  States  in  1913. 
The  imports  of  potash  salts  in  1913  were  valued  at  $10,793,913,  against  $10,692,- 
285  In  1912.  .  .  . 

**  The  imports  of  sodium  nitrate  for  consumption  In  manufacture  of  fertilizers 
and  other  chemical  products  amounted  In  value  to  $21,630,811  in  1913,  against 
$10,544,511  in  1912." 

The  international  movement  of  fertilizers  {Internat.  Inst.  Agr,  [Rome^, 
Mo.  Bui.  Agr.  Intel,  and  Plant  Diseases,  5  {19U),  No.  5,  pp.  1101-1142). --This 
is  the  first  of  a  series  of  half-yearly  reports  (to  appear  March  1  and  Septem- 
ber 1  of  each  year)  authorized  by  the  last  general  assembly  of  the  International 
Institute  of  Agriculture  at  Rome,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  give  statistics  of 
production,  imports  and  exports,  consumption,  and  prices  of  phosphatlc,  potas- 
sic,  and  nitrogenous  fertilizers.  This  number  is  dated  September  1,  1914,  and 
gives  statistics  for  the  year  1913  as  compared  with  1912  and  also  some  data 
for  the  first  half  of  1914. 

It  is  stated  that  the  world's  production  of  natural  phosphates  in  1913  was 
6,600,458  metric  tons  as  compared  with  6,888,908  tons  in  1912,  the  largest 
producers  behag  the  United  States,  3,202,636  tons;  Tunis,  2,284,678  tons; 
Algeria,  438,601  tons;  and  France,  335,000  tons.  The  production  of  basic  slag 
was  4,246,000  tons ;  and  the  production  of  German  potash  salts,  11,607,510  tons 
of  crude  salts  and  1,647,906  tons  of  refined  salts.  The  amount  of  potash  salts 
sold  for  agricultural  purposes,  calculated  as  actual  potash  (KaO),  was  1,003,913 
tons,  of  which  536,102  tons  was  used  in  Germany.  The  figures  for  slag  and  pot- 
ash salts  show  substantial  increases  in  1913  over  1912.  Of  the  potash  salts  used 
for  agricultural  purposes  749,000  tons,  calculated  as  actual  potash  (KaO),  was 
used  in  E^urope  and  242,283  tons  in  America.  The  production  of  Chilean  nitrate 
is  given  as  2,586,975  tons  in  1913  as  compared  with  2,773,459  tons  in  1912.  The 
total  consumption  of  nitrate  of  soda  in  1913  was  2,556,971  tons;  the  amount 
used  for  agricultural  purposes  was  2,098,230  tons.  The  production  of  sulphate 
of  ammonia  was  1,448,4(X^  tons  in  1913  as  compared  with  1,306,600  tons  in 
1912,  the  largest  producers  of  this  material  being  Germany,  549,0(X)  tons;  the 
United  Kingdom,  425,700  tons;  and  the  United  States,  176,900  tons.  The  1913 
figures  for  each  of  these  countries  represent  a  decided  increase  over  those  for 
1912.  The  amount  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  used  for  agricultural  purposes  In 
1913  was  1,210,550  tons.  It  Is  estimated  that  calcium  cyanamld  was  produced 
In  1913  to  the  extent  of  114,093  tons  and  Norwegian  nitrate  to  the  extent  of 
70,000  tons.  It  is  stated  that  6,229,777  tons  of  fertlliaers  was  consumed  In  the 
United  States  (includhig  Alaska  and  Hawaii)  in  1913. 

Statistics  of  production  and*  consumption  of  crude  sulphur  aud  sulphate  of 
copper  are  included  with  those  for  fertilizers. 

AOEICULTUEAI  BOTANY. 

Fundamentals  of  plant  breeding,  J.  M.  C!oultee  {New  York  and  Chicago^ 
1914,  pp.  X/y+5-i7,  figs.  109). — ^This  book  is  intended  as  an  interpretation  of 
recent  advances  in  plant  breeding  for  those  who  wish  a  simple  statement  of 
evoluticm  and  heredity  or  information  concerning  plant  breeding  and  some  of 
the  fundamental  principles  underlying  agriculture. 

After  discussing  variation  in  plants,  theories  of  evolution,  etc.,  the  author 
describes  some  of  the  methods  by  which  breeding  is  carried  on.  Chapters  are 
devoted  to  Mendel's  law  and  recent  progress  in  genetics,  the  progress  in  breed- 
ing plants  resistant  to  drought  and  plant  diseases,  relation  of  forestry  to  the 
object,  rOle  of  soil,  etc    €k)ndensed  accounts  are  given  of  the  work  of  this 
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Department  and  the  various  experiment  stations  at  home  and  abroad  in  the 
introduction  and  improvement  of  plants. 

The  author  considers  food  production  to  be  one  of  the  most  fundamental 
material  problems  of  the  day,  and  thinks  this  situation  is  being  met  or  may 
be  met  by  a  better  understanding  of  the  principles  of  plant  breeding  and  their 
extension  to  ordinary  farm  practice. 

A  contribntion  to  a  knowledge  of  the  mutating  (Enotheras,  R.  R.  Gates 
(Trans,  Linn.  8oc.  London,  2.  scr,,  Bot,,  8  (1913),  No.  i,  pp.  67,  pU.  6). — In  this 
paper  the  author  has  sought  to  bring  together  and  organize  certain  results  of 
experimental  woric  which  he  has  carried  on  with  CE^nothera  during  six  years, 
as  bearing  upon  the  problem  of  the  origins  of  the  forms  In  question  and  the 
factors  Involved. 

He  concludes  that  the  explanation  of  the  mutation  phenomena  In  (E. 
lamarckiana  is  by  no  means  simple,  but  that  while  a  full  understanding  of  the 
nature  and  cause  of  this  beliavior  has  not  yet  been  reached,  the  facts  known 
lead  to  the  view  that  the  previous  crossing  of  this  species  in  the  wild  condition 
or  in  botanical  gardens,  or  both,  has  been  the  chief  cause  of  the  germinal  dis- 
turbances which  manifest  themselves  In  the  appearance  of  mutanta  The  cause 
of  mutation  is  thought  to  be  Internal  to  the  organism  Itself.  Two  types  of 
mutation  are  considered,  those  occurring  In  pure  lines  and  those  following 
ancestral  mixture  of  germ  plasms. 

It  is  held  that  there  is  between  mutations  and  fluctuations  no  distinction 
more  fundamental  than  the  facts  that  the  one  Is  inherited  and  the  other  Is 
not,  one  being  due  to  a  germinal  alteration,  the  other  to  a  somatic  variation. 
A  bibliography  Is  appended. 

Inheritance  in  plant  hairs,  J.  Belling  (Jour,  Heredity,  5  {1914),  ^o.  8,  pp. 
34S-^60,  figs.  11). — Characters  of  the  downy  growth  on  pods  of  several  varieties 
of  velvet  beans  as  modified  for  several  generations  by  crossing  are  figured  and 
described,  segregation  ratios  are  given,  and  a  working  hypothesis  is  elaborated. 

Immunity  to  fungus  diseases  as  a  physiologrical  test  in  genetics  and 
syBtematics,  exemplified  in  cereals,  N.  I.  Vavilov  (Jour.  Oenctics,  4  {1914), 
No.  1,  pp.  49-65). — This  examination  of  evidence  i-egarding  the  behavior  of 
hosts  toward  fungi,  as  infiuenced  by  degrees  of  relationship  between  the  hosts, 
concludes  with  the  statement  that  the  degree  of  sensitiveness  of  reaction  of 
fungi  with  cereals  up  to  the  present  time  is  not  exceeded  by  that  of  the  so- 
called  serum  methods  applied  to  plants,  while  the  former  Is  much  simpler  in 
its  application.    A  bibliography  is  appended. 

Fasciation,  M.  A.  Brannon  {Bot.  Gaz.,  58  (1914),  No.  6,  pp.  518-^26,  figs. 
7). — ^The  author  describes  some  examples  of  fasciation  observed  by  him  in 
North  Dakota  which  are  thought  to  have  a  bearing  on  the  study  of  normal 
morphological  structures,  and  also  to  be  of  interest  by  reason  of  the  physiological 
relation  existing  between  increased  sap  pressure  and  the  disturbed  balance  of 
forces  which  are  believed  to  be  responsible  for  cottonwoods  and  willows  under- 
going a  change  from  radial  to  more  or  less  bilateral  symmetry  during  the  first 
three  seasons  of  their  growth. 

The  transpiration  of  emersed  water  plants:  Its  measurement  and  its  rela- 
tionships, C.  H.  Otis  (Bot.  Oaz.,  58  {1914),  No.  6,  pp.  4^7-494*  fiif9.  i7).--From 
a  study  of  a  considerable  number  of  aquatic  plants,  the  author  found  that 
emersed  water  plants  transpire  large  amounts  of  water.  With  one  exception 
(the  water  lily)  the  evai>oration  taking  place  from  a  water  surface  occupied 
by  emersed  plants  Is  much  greater  than  that  taking  place  from  a  free  water 
surface  of  the  same  area  under  the  same  external  conditions.  The  amount  of 
evaporation  from  a  water  surface  occupied  by  emersed  plants  depends  on  the 
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Species  of  the  plant,  the  density  of  the  stand,  the  amount  of  plant  surface  ex- 
posed to  the  evaporating  power  of  the  air,  the  height  of  the  plant  above  the 
level  of  the  water,  external  factors,  such  as  wind,  temperature,  and  relative 
hnmidity,  and  internal  factors,  as  chemical  and  physiological  phenomena  oc- 
curring within  the  plant  Transpiration  from  emersed  plant  surfaces  goes  on 
continuously,  but  during  the  day  it  is  greater  than  at  night  No  constant  ratio 
was  found  between  the  rate  of  transpiration  and  the  area  of  surface  exposed  in 
different  species  of  planta 

The  data  given  are  considered  of  economic  importance  as  indicating  what 
plants  should  be  grown  in  and  what  plants  should  be  excluded  from  storage 
reservoirs  in  regions  of  small  rainfall  and  scant  water  supply. 

Chemical  modifications  of  plant  organs  undergoingr  autofermentation, 
M.  MoLUARD  (Compt  Rend.  Acad.  8ci.  [Paris'],  159  {19U),  No.  12,  pp.  512- 
514)' — Sections  of  squash  tissue  were  kept  under  sterile  conditions  and  the 
changes  in  sugars  and  nitrogenous  content  noted  under  both  aerobic  and 
anaerobic  conditions. 

The  author  states  that  the  sugars  are  much  more  quickly  used  up  under 
aerobic  conditions  and  that  the  loss  in  weight  corresponds  closely  to  the  loss 
in  sugar.  Amin  nitrogen  was  found  to  remain  practically  constant  in  the  speci- 
mens in  air  but  to  increase  under  anaerobic  conditions.  Amid  nitrogen  quickly 
disappeared  in  both  sets  of  tubes.  Ammonia  Increased  In  both,  but  more  rapidly 
in  the  confined  air.  He  claims  that  autofermentation  may  be  distinguished  by 
the  method  by  which  sugars  are  utilized  as  well  as  by  the  transformation  of 
the  nitrogenous  materials. 

Assimilation  of  colloidal  iron  by  rice,  P.  L.  Gile  and  J.  O.  Oabrebo  ( U.  8. 
Dept.  Agr.,  Jour.  Agr.  Research,  S  (19U),  No.  S,  pp.  205-210)  .—Previous  work 
(B.  S.  R.,  26,  p.  121 ;  31,  p.  816)  having  shown  that  pineapples  and  upland  rice 
were  affected  with  chlorosis  when  grown  on  calcareous  soils  and  that  the  failure 
of  the  plants  to  make  successful  growth  seemed  to  be  due  to  diminished  assimi- 
lation of  iron,  the  authors  conducted  a  series  of  experiments  to  test  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  assimilation  of  colloidal  iron  by  rice. 

The  plants  were  grown  In  flasks,  and  where  no  iron  was  given  they  were 
strongly  cWorotic.  Those  plants  receiving  dlalyzed  iron  or  ferric  chlorld  in  the 
absence  of  a  nutrient  solution  were  also  chlorotic,  although  somewhat  greener 
tlian  the  check  plants,  and  the  chlorosis  was  later  In  appearing.  Where  ferric 
eWorld  was  added  to  a  nutrient  solution  the  plants  were  of  a  normal  green 
color. 

The  g^ieral  conclusions  drawn  from  the  work  are  that  rice  can  not  assimilate 
colloidal  iron.  The  toxicity  of  ordinary  distilled  water  or  ferric  chlorid  solu- 
tions was  not  overcome  in  the  experiments  by  supplying  other  roots  of  the  same 
plant  with  a  balanced  solution.  The  toxicity  of  the  ferric  chlorid  solution  was 
accompanied  by  penetration  of  iron  into  the  root  and  transportation  to  the 
leaves. 

Oil  content  of  seeds  as  affected  by  the  nutrition  of  the  plant,  W.  W. 
Gabneb,  H.  a.  Allabd,  and  C.  L.  Foubebt  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Jour.  Agr.  Re- 
search, S  (1914),  No.  S,  pp.  227-249). — ^A  study  was  made  of  the  formation  of 
oil  in  seeds  of  cotton,  soy  bean,  peanuts,  and  sunflower,  as  affected  by  various 
environmental  and  other  factors.  While  the  experiments  were  conducted  with 
these  different  plants,  the  deductions  are  mostly  drawn  from  the  experiments 
with  soy  beans,  the  other  plants  in  the  main  appearing  to  conflrm  them. 

It  was  found  that  except  for  the  period  immediately  following  blooming  and 
that  directly  preceding  final  maturity  there  was  a  fairly  uniform  increase  in 
oil  content  throughout  the  development  of  the  seed  and  that  there  was  no  crit- 
ical period  of  very  intense  oil  formation  at  any  stage  of  the  development    As 
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a  consequence  of  the  physiological  relationship  of  the  oil  to  carbohydrate  it  is 
considered  that  maximum  oil  production  in  the  plant  requires  conditions  of  no- 
trltion  favorable  to  the  accumulation  of  carbohydrate  during  the  vegetatlTe 
period  and  to  the  transformation  of  carbohydrate  into  oil  during  the  repro- 
ductive period. 

After  discussing  the  various  factors  influencing  oil  formation  the  authors  con- 
clude that  under  practical  conditions  climate  is  a  more  potent  factor  than  soil 
type  in  controlling  the  size  of  the  seed  and  its  oil  content  Witliin  ordinary 
limits  the  relative  fertilty  of  tlie  soil  appears  to  be  a  minor  factor  in  influencing 
the  sMse  of  the  seed  and  its  oil  content  In  fertilizer  tests  with  cotton  tlie  addi- 
tion of  a  complete  fertilizer  usually  gave  larger  seed  and  a  higher  percentage 
of  oiL  Increased  applications  of  nitrogen  did  not  affect  the  size  of  the  seed,  but 
lowered  the  percentage  of  oil,  while  increasing  the  applications  of  phosphorus 
or  potash  did  not  affect  either  character.  In  pot  cultures  with  soy  beans  the 
addition  of  phosphorus  did  not  diange  the  size  of  the  seed,  but  increased  the 
oil  content  Potash  was  without  decided  effect  In  similar  tests  with  peanuts 
neither  phosphorus  nor  potash  affected  the  oil  content 

The  relation  of  food  supply  to  fungus  development,  El  O.  Pringsheim 
(Ztschr.  Bot,  6  (1914),  No.  7,  pp.  577-624,  figs.  5).— The  author  describes  a 
somewhat  extended  study  of  the  relations  between  the  volume  and  concen- 
tration of  the  food  supply,  also  of  the  effect  of  ordinarily  more  or  less  poisonous 
materials  therein,  and  the  development  of  several  fungi. 

It  is  stated  that  while  growth  shows  within  limits  a  correspondence  with  vol- 
ume and  concentration  in  case  of  a  given  fungus  and  medium,  variations  in 
growth  rate  are  different  for  the  various  organisms  employed.  Such  corre- 
spondence may  be  extended  beyond  the  original  limits  by  the  addition  of  ordi- 
narily poisonous  substances  in  the  limited  proportions  within  which  these  exert 
a  stimulative  influence.  The  Influence  of  a  given  nutritive  factor  in  a  given 
medium  is  affected  by  the  amount  of  other  nutritive  materials  present.  A  given 
increase  in  the  percentage  of  a  nutritive  substance,  which  is  standing  at  its 
minimum  proportion,  causes  a  greater  increase  in  growth  than  does  the  corre- 
Hponding  addition  of  a  merely  stimulating  substance,  which  fact  furnishes  a 
means  of  distinguishing  between  nutrients  and  stlmulanta 

The  pigments  of  Fusarium,  Bezssonoff  (Compt,  Rend,  Acad,  8ci,  [Paris'], 
159  (1914),  No,  8,  pp.  448-450).— A  study  of  F.  orohanchua  is  reported  in  which 
the  author  found  two  pigments,  one  a  yellowish  color,  belonging  to  the  antho- 
cyanin  group  and  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  the  other  a  red  pigment 
considered  to  be  carotin, 

Chondrlosomes  and  anthocyanin  pigment  In  vegetable  cells,  A.  Pensa 
{Anat.  Anz,,  45  {191S),  No.  4,  PP-  81-90,  figs,  2).— The  author,  claiming  to  have 
shown  in  a  series  of  studies  that  In  vegetable  cells  chloroplasts  are  formed 
showing  much  the  same  morphological  and  chemical  characters  as  do  chon- 
drlosomes, discusses  several  articles  confirmatory  or  critical  of  his  views  by 
other  authors. 

More  concemin^r  chondrlosomes  and  anthocyanic  pigrments  In  vegetable 
cells,  A.  Pensa  (Anat,  Am,,  46  {1914),  No,  1-2,  pp,  lS-22,  figs.  2).— Discussing 
some  differences  between  his  own  views,  based  upon  the  work  above  noted,  and 
the  conclusions  of  Gullliermond  (E.  S.  R.,  29,  p.  827),  the  author  examines  the 
latter  in  connection  with  some  observations  made  by  himself. 

On  a  supposed  synthesis  of  anthocyanin,  Mubiel  Wheldale  and  H.  L. 
Bassett  (Jour.  Genetics,  4  (1914),  No,  1,  pp.  103-107) .—Th\B  is  a  critical  dis- 
cussion of  a  paper  by  Everett  (E.  S.  R.,  31,  p.  628). 

Electrical  injuries  to  trees,  G.  E.  Stone  (Massachusetts  8ta.  Bui,  156  (1914), 
pp.  19,  pis,  5.  figs.  S), — ^The  author  describes  a  number  of  kinds  of  electrical 
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injaries  to  trees,  including  a  brief  discussion  of  the  electrical  resistance  in  trees, 
as  weil  as  the  effects  of  alternating  and  direct  currents,  lightning,  and  earth 
discharges,  and  suggests  methods  of  preyenting  Injuries  to  trees  from  electric 
wires. 

It  is  stated  that  the  effects  of  alternating  currents  on  trees  are  local,  pro- 
dnclBg  injury  only  near  the  point  of  contact  with  the  wire.  In  the  author's 
opinion  an  alternating  current  does  not  cause  the  death  of  the  tree,  although  it 
may  bum  or  disfigure  it  to  a  considerable  extent.  Most  of  the  injury  by  elec- 
tric currents  is  said  to  be  from  direct  currents  used  in  operating  electric  rail- 
roada  In  all  the  experiments  conducted  the  injury  was  found  to  be  due  to  the 
effects  of  heat  generated  by  the  current,  and  the  maximum  current  for  each 
IndiTidual  plant  was  found  to  vary  considerably. 

It  is  said  tliat  there  is  practically  little  or  no  leakage  from  wires  during  dry 
weather,  but  that  more  or  less  occurs  during  wet  weather,  when  a  film  of  water 
is  formed  on  the  bark  and  if  insulation  of  tlie  wires  is  not  sufficient  While  no 
authentic  cases  of  killing  trees  by  either  the  alternating  or  direct  current  as 
usually  employed  are  reported,  it  is  claimed  that  the  reversal  of  the  polarity 
in  electric  railway  systems  lias  resulted  in  destroying  a  number  of  treea  The 
natural  high  resistance  offered  by  trees  and  plants  in  general  is  said  to  serve  as 
a  protection  against  severe  injury  from  lightning  and  contact  with  high  tension 
wires.  The  least  resistance  in  a  tree  occurs  in  the  cambium  and  adjacent  tis- 
sues. There  seems  to  be  evidence  to  support  the  idea  tliat  a  direct  current  of 
insufficient  strength  to  cause  burning  may  electrolyze  the  cell  contents  and  later 
resiult  in  the  death  of  the  tree.  The  author  claims  that  earth  discliarges  during 
thunderstorms  are  more  common  than  generally  supposed  and  are  known  to  dis- 
fi^rure  and  cause  the  death  of  trees. 

Department  of  botanical  research,  D.  T.  MacDougal  (Carnegie  Inst,  Wash- 
ington  Year  Book,  12  (191S),  pp,  57-87,  pis.  2,  fig,  1), — ^This  is  a  progress  report 
of  the  investigations  carried  on  by  the  director  and  various  assistants  at  the 
laboratories  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  situated  at  Tucson,  Ariz.,  and  else- 
where. The  investigations  include  a  study  of  the  Salton  Sea«  its  geological, 
chemical,  and  biological  aspects;  alterations  induced  by  ovarial  treatments  of 
plants;  evolution  of  the  chrysomelid  beetles;  root  variation  in  desert  plants 
(E.  8.  R.,  90,  p.  827) ;  root  characters  of  trees  grown  in  the  coastal  climate  of 
California;  the  transpiration  behavior  of  rain-forest  plants;  the  water  rela- 
tions of  plants ;  autonomic  movements  of  stems  of  Opuntia ;  the  transpiration 
of  desert  trees;  photolytic  effect  of  blue-violet  rays  and  their  variations  in  solar 
radiation ;  acidity,  gaseous  interchange,  and  respiration  of  cacti ;  fruit  develop- 
ment in  the  Cactacese;  and  the  relationships  and  distribution  of  the  Cactaceae. 

FIELD  CBOFS. 

Agriculture,  W.  Somebviixe  {London,  New  York,  and  Toronto,  [lOlSI,  pp. 
VII +256). — ^This  volume  discusses  from  the  British  point  of  view  the  funda- 
mental prindples  underlying  the  practice  of  agriculture  under  the  topics  of 
formation,  properties,  types,  and  improvement  of  soils;  principles  and  use  of 
manures;  rotation  of  crops;  and  seeds. 

The  key  to  successful  farming,  J.  Ejubmeieb  (Shawnee,  Okla.,  191S,  pp.  US, 
figs.  69). — ^In  this  l)ook  the  author  gives  his  experiences  and  describes  the 
methods  he  used,  which  were  based  on  four  essentials,  viz,  preserving  the  rain- 
faH  and  moisture,  fertilization,  subsoiling,  and  care  of  the  plant  roots.  The 
results  of  these  methods  applied  to  cotton,  com,  potatoes,  alfalfa,  wheat,  oats, 
tomatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  orchards,  and  forestry  are  given,  with  supplemental 
suggestiona 
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Parsons  on  dry  farming,  E.  R.  Passons  {Aberdeen,  8,  Dak,,  191S,  pp.  188, 
pis,  10,  flg$,  S), — ^About  half  of  this  book  Is  devoted  to  soil  conditions  and  to 
methods  to  be  employed  in  the  dry  farming  section,  while  the  remainder  treats 
of  field  and  garden  crops  best  suited  to  semiarid  regions,  with  a  chapter  each 
on  fruits  and  forestry. 

Handbook  of  breeding  of  agricultural  plants,  C.  Fbuwibth  {Handhuch  der 
landwiriachaftlichen  Pflanzenzuchttmff.  BerUn,  1914,  twi.  1,  4.  rev,  ed,,  pp. 
XXIII-\-442,  pis,  8,  figs.  86). — An  enlarged  and  revised  edition  of  the  volume 
previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  543). 

The  work  of  the  Belle  Fourche  reclamation  project  experiment  farm  in 
1913,  B.  AuNE  ( U.  8.  Dept.  Agr,,  Bur.  Plant  Indus.,  Work  Belle  Fourche  Expt. 
Farm,  191S,  pp.  1-7,  9-15,  11,  figs.  18).— This  reports  the  continuation  of  the 
work  in  South  Dakota  previously  noted  (R  S.  R.,  29,  p.  31),  and  gives  me- 
teorological operations,  and  results  of  rotations  with  alfalfa,  sugar  beets, 
clover,  flax,  oats,  wheat,  barley,  com,  and  potatoes,  as  well  as  of  continuoos 
cropping  with  each.  It  is  stated  that  32  different  cropping  systems  are  being 
tested,  some  of  which  are  under  irrigation. 

It  Is  noted  that  late  irrigation  appeared  to  prevent  flax  from  ripening  evenly, 
and  it  starts  new  branches  from  the  lower  joints.  In  experiments  on  the  rates 
of  seeding  alfalfa,  14  different  rates  ranging  from  2.5  to  25  lbs.  per  acre,  it 
was  found  that  the  percentage  of  seed-producing  plants  ranged  respectively 
from  18  to  3.  In  regard  to  the  time  and  methods  of  seeding  alfalfa  "  the  early- 
seeded  alfalfa  yielded  somewhat  more  than  that  seeded  late.  Assuming  that 
the  price  of  wheat  hay  is  the  same  as  that  of  alfalfa  hay,  about  $5  a  ton, 
planting  with  a  nurse  crop  and  harvesting  the  wheat  as  hay  gave  larger  returns 
per  acre  than  planting  the  alfalfa  alone.  When  the  cost  of  harvesting  and 
thrashing  the  wheat  for  grain  is  considered,  it  is  seen  that  this  method  is  less 
profitable  than  either  of  the  two  methods  previously  mentioned,  for  the  yield 
of  28.2  bu.  per  acre  is  little  more  than  sufiicient  to  pay  the  cost  of  production 
on  irrigated  land.  The  returns  for  the  row  plantings  were  the  smallest  ob- 
tained in  the  experiment  It  should  be  remembered  that  these  statem^ts 
apply  to  the  first  year's  results  only." 

One  year's  results  in  the  use  of  fiax  as  a  nurse  crop  for  alfalfa  showed  that 
"considering  the  cost  of  culture  during  the  year,  the  net  value  of  the  crop 
obtained  where  flax  was  used  as  a  nurse  crop  was  slightly  higher  than  that 
of  the  alfalfa  planted  alone." 

Yields  of  alfalfa  indicated  no  important  effect  of  late-fall  or  early-spring 
irrigation.  Fall  irrigation  for  flax  culture  showed  no  advantage  in  point  of 
yield. 

In  time-of-plowing  experiments  for  oats,  it  was  found  that  it  was  not  a  de- 
sirable practice  to  plant  oats  on  land  during  the  same  spring  in  which  the  land 
was  plowed. 

A  variety  test  with  com,  a  cultural  test  with  mangels,  and  the  beginning  of 
trials  of  different  pasture-grass  mixtures  are  mentioned. 

The  result  of!  the  first  year's  test  in  soil  dynamiting  on  yield  of  oats  gave 
18.4  bu.  per  acre  on  the  dynamited  plat  and  25.9  and  24.1  bu.  on  check  plats  on 
either  side. 

Forage  crops,  T.  S.  Pabsons  (WyomJk^g  8ta.  Bui.  104  (i914),  pp*  11-^,  figs. 
S). — ^This  bulletin  gives  cultural  methods  for  legumes,  grasses,  and  miscella- 
neous forage  crops,  and  from  trials  ranging  up  to  four  years  concludes  that 
"peas  and  oats  give  the  best  results  under  all  conditions  for  either  hay  or 
silage.  Barley,  rye,  emmer,  or  oats  may  be  sown  to  advantage  with  peas.  For 
late  sowing,  barley  is  best    Six  to  eight  tons  of  peas  and  oats  in  the  green 
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State  can  be  raised  on  an  acre  under  the  best  conditions.  Four  to  five  tons 
per  acre  make  it  a  paying  crop. 

"At  altitudes  below  5,000  ft.  com  can  be  raised  successfully  for  silage  or 
fodder  at  least  White  sweet  clover  makes  a  good  crop  where  alfalfa  can  not 
be  grown.  Stock  eat  It  readily.  It  will  not  become  a  pest  if  not  allowed  to 
go  to  seed.  Soy  beans  and  cowi)eas  can  probably  be  grown  successfully  in  the 
lower  altitudes  of  the  State.  The  vetch  may  be  substituted  for  peas  with  oats 
under  some  conditions  but  peas  are  usually  better  ylelders.  The  winter  vetch 
(Vicia  villoaa)  may  be  sown  with  winter  rye  on  the  dry  farm  to  good  advan- 
tage" 

[Field  crops  work  at  the  Canadian  experiment  stations  and  farms  in 
1912],  J.  H.  Gbisdale  et  al.  {Canada  Expt.  Farms  Rpts.  191S,  pp,  29-31,  39, 
40f  4S-47,  49,  51,  53-55,  62,  68,  66-69,  75,  82,  86,  89,  96,  97,  101,  102,  106,  123-130, 
132,  133,  135,  136,  138-160,  162-174,  178-187,  188,  189,  192-217,  222,  224,  227, 
228,  242-245,  303,  304,  310-312,  316,  317,  336-338,  347,  860-362,  365,  370-373,  380, 
391,  392,  401,  4IS-473,  493,  494,  619-669,  693-698,  pis.  ^).— This  continues  the 
report  of  work  previously  noted  (El  S.  R.,  29,  p.  222). 

On  the  various  farms  the  results  of  manurial,  cultural,  or  varietal  tests  have 
been  reported  with  potatoes,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  peas,  sugar  beets,  maize,  red 
clover,  alfalfa,  timothy,  tobacco,  turnips,  mangels,  flax,  enmaer,  spelt,  field  beans, 
rye,  buckwheat,  carrots,  orchard  grass,  broom  corn,  brome  grass,  English  blue 
grass,  western  rye  grass,  canary  grass,  Kentucky  blue  grass,  redtop,  alsike 
clover,  and  white  Dutch  clover.  Analyses  of  sugar  beets  and  cooking  tests  of 
potatoes  are  also  Included. 

As  a  result  of  a  study  of  the  Influence  of  envIronm«it  on  the  composition  of 
wheat  and  barley  It  Is  stated  that  "  this  research,  Inaugurated  In  1905,  and  con- 
tinued since  that  date,  has  shown  that  soil  and  seasonal  conditions  may 
markedly  affect  the  composition  of  wheat  and  barley.  For  the  past  three  years, 
wheat  from  the  same  stock  has  been  grown  on  the  larger  number  of  experi- 
mental farms  and  stations  from  Prince  Edward  Island  to  British  Columbia, 
and  the  harvested  grain  analyzed.  Th^  data  obtained  In  a  very  large  measure 
confirm  those  of  previous  seasons  from  similar  experiments  conducted  In  the 
northwestern  provinces  only,  and  go  to  show  that  a  moderately  dry  soil,  accom- 
panied by  high  temperatures  during  the  period  In  which  the  grain  Is  filling,  tend 
to  arrest  the  vegetative  growth  of  the  plant,  to  hasten  maturity  and  conduce  to 
a  hard  berry,  with  a  high  percentage  of  gluten  and  high  baking  value.  It  would 
seem  from  this  investigation  that  the  excellent  quality  of  northwestern-grown 
wheat  Is  due  in  part,  at  least,  to  climatic  conditions  which  prevail  during  the 
later  summer  months  over  large  areas  In  the  grain-growing  districts,  and  which 
bring  about  a  quick  maturation  of  the  grain.'* 

The  commencement  of  breeding  experiments  to  improve  certain  characters  of 
timothy,  red  clover,  and  orchard  grass  Is  noted.  Results  of  a  2-year  test  of 
planting  on  nonirrlgated  land  seed  potatoes  grown  on  Irrigated  and  nonirrl- 
gated  land  showed  those  grown  on  irrigated  land  to  be  superior  In  yielding 
qualitiea  Potatoes  in  variety  tests  yielded  much  heavier  under  irrigation 
than  when  grown  on  nonirrlgated  land.  In  spraying  tests  with  nine  varieties, 
the  total  yield  per  acre  was  226  bu.  12  lbs.  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  163  bu. 
36  lbs.  with  lime  sulphur,  and  156  bu.  48  lbs.  with  the  check. 

Cooperative  experimental  work  with  winter  cover  crops,  F.  G.  Tabbox,  jb. 
{South  Carolina  8ta,  Circ.  26  {1914),  pp.  3-23,  figs.  7).— This  circular  discusses 
the  value  of  bur  clover,  crimson  clover,  vetch,  and  rye  as  winter  cover  crops, 
and  gives  methods  of  production  and  results  of  cooperative  work  with  farmers 
since  1910.  "Numerous  reports  from  farmers  show  that  success  has  been 
achieved  In  nearly  all  cases  where  farmers  have  understood  conditions  under 
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Which  cover  crops  should  be  grown  and  have  persevered  in  planting  them,  each 
year  correcting  previous  mistakes." 

Development  of  the  culms  of  grasses,  R.  S.  Hole  ( [Indian]  Forest  Bui.  25 
(1914),  PP'  IS). — In  this  study  two  periods  of  growth  of  the  grass  culms  have 
been  recognized,  (a)  a  preparatory  period  of  slow  growth  usually  character- 
ized by  short  intemodes  carrying  scales  or  undersized  leaves,  (b)  a  subsequ^t 
period  of  vigorous  growth  characterized  as  a  rule  by  long  intemodes  carrying 
well-developed  leaves.  With  these  growth  periods  in  view  the  experimaits  here 
described  liave  brought  out  the  following  results : 

*'  In  wheat  the  periods  of  preparatory  and  vigorous  growth,  respectively,  are 
well  distinguished  by  the  lengths  of  the  intemodes.  In  the  average  primary 
culm  the  same  number  of.  leaf-bearing  intemodes  is  produced  in  both  these  two 
stages  of  growth,  but  the  period  of  preparatory  growth  is  approximat^y  three- 
fourths  of  the  period  of  vigorous  growth. 

"  The  average  number  of  long  leaf-bearing  intemodes  produced  In  the  primary 
culms  is  approximately  equal  to  the  number  of  months  in  the  period  of  vigoroiis 
growth,  [and]  is  practically  the  same  whether  calculated  from  the  primary 
culms  alone,  from  the  axillary  culms  alone,  or  from  a  mixture  of  these  as  found 
in  the  final  crop. 

'*In  the  older  axillary  culms  both  growth-periods  (but  more  especially  the 
preparatory  period)  are  shorter  than  those  of  the  primary  culms,  and  there  is 
little  difference  between  the  two  classes  of  culms  as  regards  the  dale  of  rip^ilug 
grain.  The  number  of  leaf-bearing  short  intemodes  is  approximately  half  the 
number  of  the  long  leaf-bearing  intemodes  and  the  preparatory  period  of  growth 
is  approximately  half  the  vigorous  growth-period." 

The  comi>08ition  and  quality  of  wheat  grown  in  mixtures  with  oats,  G.  H. 
Bailet  (Jour.  Amcr.  8oc.  Agron,,  6  (19U),  No.  4-5,  pp.  215-217). — ^This  article 
gives  some  results  of  an  experiment  carried  on  at  the  Minnesota  Station  and 
shows  that  "  wheat  growu  in  mixtures  with  oats  did  not  vary  in  composition 
and  quality  from  that  grown  alone.  The  flour  milled  from  such  wheat  con- 
tained practically  the  same  percentage  of  cmde  protein  and  glutai,  and  ex- 
hibits nearly  the  same  baking  strength.  The  slight  variations  in  these  prop- 
erties which  were  found  are  no  greater  than  were  found  in  duplicate  samples 
from  adjacent  plats  of  wheat  treated  Identically  alike." 

Percentage  of  protein  in  nonlegrumes  and  legumes  when  grown  alone  and 
in  association  in  field  mixtures,  J.  M.  Westgatb  and  R.  A.  Oarucy  (Jour. 
Amer.  8oc.  Agron.,  6  (1914),  No.  -H>»  PP'  210-215) .—AnalyseB  of  19  samples  of 
nonlegumes  obtained  from  fields  of  normal  fertility  in  several  different  States, 
and  under  the  conditions  typical  of  the  surrounding  sections,  when  grown  with 
legumes  showed  variations  in  protein  content  ranging  from  2.02  per  cait  above 
to  2.61  per  cent  below  that  when  grown  alone. 

A  study  of  the  protein  cont^it  of  wheat  and  clover  grown  in  the  same  field 
but  mixed  in  different  proportions  showed  that  under  the  particular  conditions 
present  not  only  was  the  protein  content  of  the  wheat  slightly  reduced  by  the 
association  with  clover,  but  that  the  percentage  of  protein  in  the  clover  itself 
was  decreased  as  the  proportion  of  wheat  In  the  mixture  Increased.  The  authors 
therefore  concluded  "  that  the  phenomenon  of  increased  protein  content  In  the 
nonlegume  by  reason  of  its  association  with  the  legume  is  not  so  universally 
tme  as  to  make  it  safe  to  advocate  the  method  unreservedly  as  a  means  of  in- 
creasing the  production  of  protein  upon  the  farms  of  this  country." 

The  cultivation  of  legrumes,  0.  Fbuwibth  (Anhau  der  HuUenfruchte. 
Berlin,  1914,  2.  rev.  ed.,  pp.  IX'\-253,  figs.  73).— The  first  part  of  this  book 
treats  of  the  general  characteristics  of  legumes  and  conditions  affecting  their 
growth.    The  second  part  gives  descriptions  and  cultural  methods  of  24  legumes. 
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Culture  exi>eriment8  with  bacterial  inoculations  of  lupine  and  alfalfa,  C. 
Babtkkl  (Meddel.  Centralanst,  Forsoksv,  Jordhruksomrddet,  No.  95^  (1914) , 
pp.  S2,  pl8,  2;  K.  Landthr,  Akad.  Handl.  och  Tidskr,,  53  (1914),  No.  4,  pp.  251- 
280). — Different  methods  of  preparing  pure  cultures  of  nitrogen-fixing  bacteria 
toT  various  legumes  are  discussed  and  results  of  field  applications  of  various 
commercial  forms  of  pure  cultures  and  of  soil  containing  the  desired  bacteria 
are  given.  Work  for  1911,  1912,  and  1913  is  reported.  In  general  the  method 
of  using  soil  containing  bacteria  showed  better  results  in  larger  yields  of  green 
forage  than  did  the  use  of  azotogen  or  Barthel's  culture. 

A  statistical  study  of  barley  at  the  Dickinson  (N.  Dak.)  substationy  J.  A. 
CTuLBK  (Jour.  Amer.  8oc.  Agron.,  6  (19H),  No.  -J-5*  PP-  171-190). — ^The  experi- 
ments discussed  are  cooperative  between  the  Office  of  Cereal  Investigations  of 
this  Department  and  the  North  Dakota  Experiment  Station,  and  are  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  relative  yielding  power  of  different  varieties  and  to 
find  reasons  for  the  existing  variations  in  yields  between  the  different  groups 
of  varieties  of  the  same  cereal.  Both  plat  and  nursery  experiments  are 
reported. 

The  work  centers  around  three  groups  of  varieties,  2-rowed  hulled,  6-rowed 
hulled,  and  6-rowed  naked,  and  covers  several  years.  In  discussing  the  annual 
and  average  yields  of  three  varieties  of  barley  representing  the  three  groups, 
respectively,  for  eight  years,  1906-1913,  as  representing  the  results  of  plat  ex- 
periments, It  is  stated  that  the  2-row  variety  outyielded  the  0-row  variety  in  all 
years,  and  the  naked  variety  in  all  years  except  1906.  It  had  an  average  yield 
of  34.2  bu.  compared  with  26.1  bu.  for  the  6-row  variety  and  25.6  bu.  for  the 
naked  variety. 

In  the  nursery  work  it  is  shown  that  for  a  five-year  period  the  mean  yield  of 
the  2-rowed  hulled  group  of  barley  equaled  296.2±7.4  gm.  and  the  next  highest 
yielding  group,  the  6-rowed  hulled  barleys,  had  a  mean  yield  of  207.1±5.7  gm. 
The  naked  group  had  the  lowest  yield,  204.7±5.1  gm.  The  yields  of  straw  are 
given  as  597.6±10.5,  389.7±18.2,  and  400.7±9.3  gm.,  respectively.  From  the 
data  given  there  appears  to  be  little  or  no  advantage  for  any  one  of  the  three 
groups  in  regard  to  the  percentage  of  grain. 

Height  of  plants,  heads  per  plant,  length  of  head,  and  growing  period  in  days 
were  studied  and  comparisons  made  as  to  yield  factors.  The  following  sum- 
mary is  given  as  a  result  of  this  statistical  study  of  barley : 

"  The  2-row  hulled  group  exceeds  the  6-row  hulled  group  in  yield  of  grain  by 
43  per  cent;  in  yield  of  straw  by  49.1  per  cent;  has  no  significant  difference  in 
percentage  of  grain  in  plant  or  in  height  of  plant ;  produces  per  plant  51.5  per 
cent  more  heads,  of  55  per  cent  greater  length,  and  requires  a  growing  period 
7.3  per  cent  longer.  The  2-row  hulled  group  exceeds  the  6-row  naked  group  by 
44.7  per  cent  in  yield  of  grain  and  53.3  per  cent  in  yield  of  straw ;  lias  no  sig- 
nificant difference  In  percentage  of  grain  in  the  plant ;  produces  B7.8  per  cent 
more  heads,  averaging  40.9  per  cent  longer,  and  has  a  growing  period  7.1  per 
cent  longer.  On  the  other  hand,  the  plants  of  the  6-row  naked  group  average 
C.9  per  cent  taller  than  those  of  the  2-row  hulled  group.  The  6-row  naked  group 
has  plants  8.1  per  cent  taller  and  heads  10  per  cent  longer  than  those  of  the 
6-row  hulled  group. 

"  The  greater  yield  of  both  grain  and  straw  in  the  2-row  hulled  group  is  ac- 
counted for,  in  part,  by  the  greater  number  of  heads  per  plant,  the  longer  heads, 
and  a  longer  growing  period.  The  greater  number  of  heads  per  plant  is  consid- 
ered the  most  important  factor." 

Notes  on  the  selection  of  maize  at  Cambodia,  M.  de  Flacoubt  (Bill,  j^con. 
Indochine,  n.  ser.,  17  (1914),  No.  107,  pp.  215-218).— -This  article  discusses  work 
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in  progress  as  to  improving  tbe  yield  and  earliness  of  com  by  the  selection  of 
seed  from  plants  that  bear  normal  ears  on  sucker& 

Detasselingr  of  maize  Giant  of  Servia,  EL  Heckel  (Compt.  Rend,  Acad.  8ci. 
[Paris],  159  (1914),  No.  16,  pp.  595-^97) .—This  gives  results  of  worlt  along  the 
line  of  that  previously  noted  ( E.  S.  R.,  28,  p.  225 ;  31,  p.  44). 

The  data  show  that  by  removing  the  tassel  soon  after  it  has  expanded  and 
fertilization  of  the  ear  has  been  assured,  a  somewhat  higher  content  of  saccha- 
rose and  glucose  was  secured  in  the  Juice  of  the  plant  up  to  the  early  part  of 
September,  after  which  date  it  declined  rapidly.  A  wide  variation  of  this 
property  to  store  up  sugar  was  observed  in  individual  planta  It  is  noted  that 
the  starch  content  fluctuated  with  the  sugar  content  In  the  detasseled  planta 

Besults  with  fertilizers  for  maize,  M.  Galvino  (Bol.  8oc.  Agr.  Mexicana, 
S8  {19U),  No.  41,  pp.  805-809).— Two  tests  carried  out  in  the  federal  district 
of  Mexico  show  the  advantage  secured  with  commercial  fertilizers,  especially 
with  sulphate  of  ammonia.  With  bon^  meal,  sulphate  of  potash,  and  gypsnm 
there  was  an  increase  in  grain  over  the  untreated  plat  of  10.3  per  cent  in  one 
case  and  11.3  per  cent  in  the  other.  On  the  addition  of  sulphate  of  ammonia 
to  the  above  treatment  the  yield  was  increased  over  the  untreated  plat  by  37.9 
and  38.4  per  cent,  re8i)ectively.  It  is  noted  that  these  yields  gave  a  gross  profit 
on  the  fertilizer  investment  of  200.65  per  cent 

Practical  maize  production,  F.  F.  Matenabbs  (Der  rationeUe  MaUhau, 
Berlin,  1914,  pp.  XV-\-n2,  figs.  91). — ^This  book  describes  methods  employed  in 
the  production  of  the  com  crop  in  the  United  States. 

Single-stalk  cotton  culture,  O.  F.  Cook  ( U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Plant  Indus. 
Doc.  1130  {1914),  pp.  11,  figs.  12).— -This  bulletin  gives  results  of  tests  with 
Egyptian  cotton  at  Bard,  Cal.,  and  Durango  cotton  at  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  and 
Norfolk,  Va.,  showing  the  advantage  of  close  (6  to  12  in.)  spacing  of  the  plants 
and  late  thinning. 

**  The  general  result  of  the  new  system  is  to  secure  an  earlier  production  of 
flowers  and  bolls.  When  the  new  and  old  systems  are  compared  by  applying 
them  to  alternate  rows,  there  are  striking  dlfTerences  of  behavior.  The  advan- 
tage is  greatest,  of  course,  under  extreme  conditions  where  the  season  of  pro- 
duction is  shortened  by  drought,  early  frost,  or  the  ravages  of  the  boll  weeviL 
The  rate  of  flowering  of  rows  of  single-stalk  plants,  as  shown  by  daily  counts 
early  in  the  season,  has  been  found  to  average  far  above  that  of  the  interven- 
ing rows  of  larger,  many-stalked  plants,  the  differences  sometimes  amounting 
to  from  40  to  60  per  cent  At  the  end  of  the  season,  correspondingly  increased 
yields  are  obtained  from  the  single-stalk  rows,  in  some  cases  over  60  per  cent.** 

See  also  a  previous  note  (E.  S.  R.,  31,  p.  433). 

Cotton,  its  origin,  uses,  history,  and  importance,  0.  Steuckabt  (Die 
Baumwolle,  ihre  Herkunft,  ihre  Verwendung,  ihre  Oeschichte,  und  Bedeutung. 
Leipsic,  1914,  pp.  59,  figs.  i7).— The  four  chapters  treat  of  cotton  and  its 
industrial  importance,  the  plant,  the  principal  producing  countries,  and  recent 
efforts  in  the  industry. 

Cost  of  producing  cotton,  N.  C.  Mubray  (17.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmers^  Bui.  641 
(1914),  PP-  12-14) ."T-This  article  summarizes  the  results  of  a  study  previously 
noted  (E.  S.  R.,  11,  p.  41),  and  of  an  inquiry  in  1910,  based  upon  estimates  of 
862  crop  reporters,  which  indicated  tliat  "  the  average  total  cost  per  acre  was 
approximately  $20.35,  and  the  production  of  lint  247  lbs.,  making  an  av^age 
cost  of  about  8.24  eta" 

It  is  noted  that  the  cost  per  acre  to  different  growers  varies  widely.  The 
average  given  includes  some  reporting  the  cost  below  $12  an  acre  and  others 
above  $35.  "However,  the  cost  per  acre  to  each  individual  varies  only  mod- 
erately from  year  to  year,  there  being  a  more  or  less  gradual  increase  in  the 
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{mst  20  years.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cost  per  pound  to  an  individual  grower 
varies  widely  from  year  to  year,  according  as  to  whether  his  yield  happens  to 
turn  out  large  or  small."  Tables  show  the  estimated  cost  per  acre  and  per 
pound  of  producing  cotton  in  1909  and  1910  by  States  of  the  United  States. 

The  cotton  crop  surplus,  F.  Andrews  {U.  8,  Dept  Agr,,  Farmers'  Bui.  641 
{1914)  y  pp.  9-12), — This  article  contains  statistics  on  the  production  of  cotton 
in  the  United  States  for  1914,  and  the  distribution  as  ginned  and  unginned  cot- 
ton on  November  1,  the  commercial  movement,  domestic  consumption,  and  the 
condition  of  foreign  markets. 

It  is  noted  that  the  quantity  marketed  this  year  up  to  November  1  was  un- 
usually low  and  that  the  surplus  yet  to  find  a  market  at  the  time  of  mid  Oc- 
tot>er  was  from  2,000,000  to  2,500,000  bales  above  the  usual  amount.  Exports 
from  August  1  to  October  31  were  said  to  be  about  564,000  running  bales, 
whereas  in  the  same  three-month  period  for  the  past  four  years  the  exports 
ranged  from  about  2,250,000  to  2,750,000  running  bales. 

In  regard  to  domestic  consumption  it  is  noted  that  during  1881-1885  an 
average  of  about  1,900,000  bales  were  retained  out  of  our  crops  for  spinning  in 
this  country,  and  in  addition  to  this  domestic  cotton  there  were  imported  for 
use  of  mills  in  this  country  about  7,000  bales  a  year.  From  the  crop  of  1913 
over  5,500,000  bales  were  kept  for  mills  in  the  country  and  nearly  266,000  were 
Imported.  The  exports  to  the  European  countries,  which  are  now  at  war,  dur- 
ing the  four  years  from  July  1, 1910,  to  June  30,  1914,  averaged  nearly  8,000,000 
bales  per  year,  or  84  per  cent  of  the  total  exports  from  the  United  Statea 

The  cooperative  marketing  of  cotton  {U,  8.  Depi.  Agr,,  Farmers*  Bui.  641 
{1914)*  PP'  14-1^)' — ^This  article  points  out  the  advantages  of  cooperation  and 
organization  for  the  producer  in  disposing  of  his  cotton  crop,  and  suggests 
methods  of  operation.  It  is  stated  that  in  holding  an  unusual  amount  of  cot- 
ton, as  is  the  case  this  year,  the  growers  can  in  any  given  locality  make  up 
even-running  commercial  lots  ready  for  direct  shipment  to  the  mills  or  for 
export,  or  for  sale  direct  to  buyers.  It  is  also  noted  that  **if  the  cotton  of  a 
group  of  farmers  can  be  stored  in  a  single  warehouse,  the  problem  of  market- 
ing will  be  greatly  simplified,  for  the  material  will  be  already  assembled  for 
shipment  when  a  sale  is  made.*^ 

Chiinea  com,  J.  J.  Milleb  (Jour.  Jamaica  Agr.  8oe.,  18  {1914)*  No.  2,  pp. 
75,  7-J). — ^This  notes  the  successful  cultural  trials  of  red  and  white  varieties  of 
guinea  com  under  conditions  of  drought 

Influence  of  potash  on  rape,  T.  W.  Lonsdale  {Jour.  Agr,  [New  Zeal.],  9 
{1914),  No.  4,  pp.  250-252). — ^This  article  reports  au  increased  growth  of  rape 
to  which  sulphate  of  potash  had  been  applied  in  addition  to  superphospliates. 
The  Increase  is  given  in  terms  of  gain  in  weight  of  lambs  pastured  on  the  two 
plats.  On  the  plat  without  the  potash  the  gain  was  84  Iba  and  with  potash 
147  lbs.  in  1912-13,  while  in  1913-14  the  gains  were  356  lbs.  and  482  lbs.,  re- 
spectively. 

Beport  of  progress  in  sugrar  beet  trials,  J.  W.  Inoe  {North  Dakota  8ta. 
Circ.  2  {1914)*  PP'  20 f  fig.  1). — ^This  circular  contains  data  showing  results  of 
sugar  beet  experiments  conducted  at  the  station  and  in  cooperation  with 
farmers  over  the  State.  Tabulated  data  from  176  samples  show  results  of 
analyses,  cultural  treatment,  varieties  used,  relation  of  sugar  to  date  of 
harvest,  and  meteorological  conditions  for  1913. 

The  percentage  of  sugar  in  beets  ranged  in  1913  from  8.6  to  20.8.  With  some 
fluctuations  there  was  shown  to  be  a  general  increase  of  sugar  ranging  from 
14.53  to  16.01  per  cent  in  samples  harvested  at  different  dates  from  September 
25  to  December  2. 
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A  sammary  of  sugar  beet  experiments  carried  on  at  the  station  since  ISOl 
shows  the  sugar  content  to  have  ranged  from  9^  to  16.8  per  cent  as  averages 
for  the  different  years. 

Tield  manual  for  auffar-beet  growers,  R.  L.  Adams  {Chicago^  191S,  pp.  F/+ 
1S4,  fig$,  6). — ^This  work  records  the  results  of  practical  experiments  and  com- 
imrative  field  observations  in  the  production  of  sugar  beets  from  many  sources. 
The  subjects  treated  include  cultural  work,  growing  beet  seed,  siloing  beets, 
manuring,  crop  rotations,  feeding  by-products,  and  beet  troubles.  Statistics 
are  also  included. 

[Manorial  and  variety  experiments  with  seedling:  and  other  varieties  of 
sugar  canes],  J.  R.  Bovell  und  J.  P.  d*Albuquebque  (RpL  Agr.  Work  Bar- 
bados, 1910-1912,  pp.  4-111). — ^Results  of  10  years  of  experimental  work  are 
given.  In  the  manurial  tests  chemical  fertilizers  were  used  in  addition  to 
barnyard  manure,  and  taking  "  the  experiments  for  the  19  years  as  a  whole, 
the  largest  average  yield  (8,226  lbs.  saccharose)  and  the  best  monetary  result 
was  obtained  where  only  nitrogen  and  pota^  were  applied.  In  this  case  the 
gain,  after  paying  for  the  manure,  was  $17.84." 

Identification  of  the  seeds  of  species  of  Agropyron,  R  C.  Dahlbebg  ((7.  8, 
Dept  Agr,,  Jour,  Agr.  Research,  S  (19H),  No.  S,  pp.  275-281,  figs.  -f). — ^TWs 
article  gives  the  results  of  a  study  to  attempt  to  discover  a  diagnosis  that 
would  unfailingly  identify  the  seeds  of  the  species  of  Agropyron.  Such  a 
diagnosis,  it  is  claimed,  would  be  of  value  to  the  farmer,  the  seedsman,  and 
the  seed  laboratory.  Laboratory  methods  of  identification  are  described  that 
cover  characters  regarding  shape  of  seed,  raehilla,  lemma,  and  palea  of  seeds 
secured  from  many  sources  within  the  United  States. 

A  summary  of  the  work  states  that  '*lt  is  possible  by  careful  examination 
to  distinguish  in  commercial  seed  mixtures  the  seeds  of  the  three  species  of 
Agropyron :  A.  repens,  A.  smithii,  and  A,  tenerum.  There  is  no  one  character 
which  can  unfailingly  be  relied  upon  for  this  diagnosis,  but  the  combined  char- 
acters of  lemma,  palea,  and  raehilla  are  necessary  for  safe  determination. 
Probably  the  nearest  approch  to  a  single  critical  structure  Is  found  in  the 
palea,  which  exhibits  fairly  definite  characters  in  each  of  the  species.*' 

Identification  of  plants,  F.  Ftles  ( Canada  Bwpt.  Farms  Rpts.  1918,  pp.  49S~ 
496,  pi  1). — ^Thls  describes  Amaran'thus  spinosus,  which  has  recently  been 
identified  in  Canada,  and  recommends  methods  for  exterminating  it,  and  also 
Acroptilon  picris,  Hieracium  aurantiacum,  H.  fiorihundum,  H.  pratensc,  H. 
prealtum,  and  H.  pilosella.  An  account  is  given  of  goldenseal  and  Its  culti- 
vation. 

HOBTICTJLTITSE. 

The  encyclopedia  of  practical  horticulture,  edited  by  G.  Lowtheb  and  W. 
WoRTHiNOTON  {North  Yakima,  Wash.,  19U,  vols.  1,  pp.  XV -^664;  2,  pp.  665- 
1336;  3,  pp.  1337-^037 -{-24,  Ulus.) .—This  three-volume  work  was  prepared 
under  the  auspices  of  fruit  growers  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  It  comprises  as 
a  whole  a  reference  system  of  American  horticultural  practices  and  investiga- 
tions bearing  on  horticulture  with  special  reference  to  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Some  attention  is  given  to  fioriculture  and  propagation  of  plants  in  general; 
peanut  culture,  nut  culture,  mushroom  culture,  and  bee  culture  are  also*  con- 
sidered. 

The  arrangement  of  the  work  is  alphabetical  and  all  of  the  commercial  fruits 
and  vegetables  are  treated  in  detail  with  reference  to  the  various  processes 
Involved  In  their  propagation,  successful  culture,  harvesting,  and  marketing. 
Practically  all  the  practices  involved,  such  as  irrigation,  drainage,  cultivation, 
pruning,  intercropping,  fertilizing,  spraying,  harvesting,  storing,  marketing,  etc.. 
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are  given  special  treatment,  as  are  also  many  related  subjects  including  the 
more  important  plant  diseases,  orcliard  costs  and  management,  transportation 
costs,  varieties,  liybridization,  plant  physiology,  evaporation  of  fruits,  canning, 
preserving,  preparation  of  fruits  and  vegetables  for  the  table,  equipment  of  the 
farm  home,  etc  Descriptions  of  the  various  fruit  districts  of  the  United  States 
and  their  peculiar  adaptations  are  given,  together  with  the  latest  statistics  of 
the  Industry  for  each  district  and  for  the  whole  country.  Soil  and  climatic 
conditions  are  treated,  as  well  as  frost  data  with  approximate  dates  to  provide 
for  and  means  and  cost  of  prevention.  The  number  of  subjects  enumerated 
is  over  4,500.  The  work  is  illustrated  by  several  hundred  illustrations.  Bibli- 
ographies on  all  phases  of  horticulture  have  been  included,  and  an  alphabetical 
index  lias  been  prepared  and  appended  to  the  last  volume. 

Although  the  encyclopedia  was  prepared  in  the  Northwest  and  deals  more 
at  length  with  practices  of  that  region,  the  editors  have  been  assisted  by  well- 
known  scientific  and  practical  horticulturists  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada  with  a  view  to  making  the  work  of  general  application. 

Horticulture  In  New  Zealand,  W.  H.  Taylob  (Jour.  Agr.  [New  ZeaW],  9 
{19U),  No.  6,  pp,  457-461,  fig.  i).— The  present  status  of  horticulture  in  New 
Zealand  is  briefly  considered. 

Studies  on  the  rest  period  of  woody  plajits,  L.  von  Pobtheim  and  O.  KI^hn 
{daterr.  Bot.  Ztschr,,  64  (1914),  No.  9-10,  pp.  410-420,  figs.  4).— The  authors 
conducted  a  series  of  experiments  in  which  different  methods  of  shortening  the 
rest  period  of  plants  were  tried  in  combination.  The  plant  material  consisted 
of  branches  about  16  in.  long  of  such  plants  as  weeping  birch,  EiUropean  beech, 
white  poplar,  willow,  Persian  lilac,  black  alder,  and  European  hornbeam. 

Molisch*s  warm  bath  process  (E.  S.  H.,  20,  p.  640)  was  tested  in  combination 
with  12-hour  periods  of  freezing,  both  before  the  bath  and  after  the  bath.  The 
results  in  general  indicate  that  when  the  forcing  is  conducted  early  in  the  rest 
period,  freezing  before  the  bath  is  superior  to  the  bath  alone  in  shortening  the 
rest  period,  but,  as  Mollsch  found  for  the  effect  of  the  warm  bath  itself,  the 
additional  effect  of  freezing  diminishes  as  the  winter  rest  period  progresses. 
Freezing  alone  was  less  effective  than  the  warm  bath  alone. 

The  wounding  method  employed  by  Weber  (B.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  642)  was  also 
tested  in  combination  with  the  warm-  bath.  Piercing  the  base  of  the  buds 
previous  to  the  warm  bath  proved  superior  to  either  the  warm  bath  alone  or 
wounding  alone  in  shortening  the  rest  period.  Wounding  alone  was  less  effective 
than  the  warm  bath  alone. 

Bemoving  the  outer  bud  scales  in  the  case  of  the  Persian  lilac  and  the 
European  beech  was  quite  effective  In  shortening  the  rest  i)eriod  and  proved  to 
be  superior  to  merely  piercing  the  base  of  the  buds.  The  authors  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  beneficial  influence  obtained  by  removing  the  bud  scales  is  due 
to  a  readjustment  of  pressure  conditions  in  the  buds.  With  reference  to  the 
selection  of  material  for  forcing  purposes  it  was  found  that  long  branches 
nsoally  forced  out  earlier  and  quicker  than  short  branches. 

A  bibliography  of  cited  literature  is  included. 

[Horticultural  work  at  the  Canadian  experiment  stations  and  farms], 
W.  T.  Macotjn,  F.  T.  Shutt,  et  al.  (Canada  Expt.  Farms  Bpts.  191S,  pp.  259- 
?65,  286^08,  S04-S10,  31S-S16,  S17-3S5,  SS8-946,  S4&-S60,  S62S64,  S65-369, 
S7S-S79,  SSl-S90y  S92-401,  4OI-41O,  pis.  7).— This  is  the  customary  progress 
report  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1913,  on  breeding,  cultural,  and 
yariety  experiments  with  fruits,  vegetables,  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  etc., 
being  conducted  at  the  Central  Farm,  Ottawa,  and  the  various  branch  expert- 
m^t  statipos  and  farms  in  Canada  (E,  9.  B.,  29,  p.  235), 
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Of  the  seedling  fruits  received  for  examination  at  the  Central  Farm  during 
1912  two  apples  and  a  plum  are  here  described,  together  with  13  seedling  apples 
which  fruited  on  the  farm  for  the  first  time  during  the  year.  Of  1,148  apple 
seedlings  originated  since  1903,  81  have  thus  far  been  considered  sufficiently 
promising  to  name.  Descriptions  are  given  of  two  crossbred  varieties  having 
Mcintosh  and  Lawver  parentage.  A  number  of  second  generation  apple  crosses 
resulting  from  Saunders*  work  (E.  S.  K.,  25,  p.  643)  fruited  in  1912  and  are  de- 
scribed, together  with  several  promising  seedling  plums  and  strawberries. 

In  continuation  of  previous  reports  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  441)  a  record  Is  given  of 
the  yields,  sales,  expenses,  and  profits  from  the  closely  planted  Wealthy  apple 
orchard.  The  orchard  was  planted  in  1896  and  occupies  about  J  acre.  Tlie 
number  of  trees  had  been  reduced  from  144  to  97  at  the  end  of  1912.  The  total 
net  profit  per  acre  for  17  years  has  been  $1,50&24.  The  average  net  profit  per 
acre  per  year  from  date  of  planting  is  estimated  at  $88.72  and  from  date  of 
fruiting  at  $107.73.  Notwithstanding  these  returns,  however,  the  practice  of 
planting  as  close  as  10  by  10  ft  is  not  recommended,  since  the  trees  must  l>e 
removed  from  time  to  time  to  pi^vent  crowding.  Spraying  was  also  difficult 
When  close  planting  Is  practiced  with  such  varieties  as  Wealthy  and  Wagener 
it  is  advised  that  they  stand  at  least  12  ft  part  each  way. 

A  variety  list  of  the  best  vegetables  based  on  the  farm  tests  is  givei,  together 
with  a  record  of  the  six  most  productive  varieties  of  tomatoes  in  tlie  greenhouse 
test.  The  three  best  varieties  of  tomatoes  for  the  two  years  of  the  test  are 
Industry,  Sutton  Satisfaction,  and  Bonny  Best  References  are  given  to  the 
literature  of  the  horticultural  division  dealing  with  omameital  trees,  shrubs, 
and  fiowers,  together  with  notes  on  the  behavior  of  various  kinds  of  everlast- 
ing flowers  tested  in  1912. 

Considerable  data  are  presented  relative  to  tests  of  different  varieties  of 
fruits,  vegetables,  and  ornamentals  at  the  branch  stations  and  farm&  A  cost 
record  for  1911-12  is  given  for  the  new  commercial  orcliard  at  the  Nappan 
Station,  Nova  Scotia  (E.  S.  R.,  29,  p.  235).  Data  are  also  given  on  thinning 
experiments  with  api)lcs  conducted  under  the  direction  of  the  Kentville  Station, 
Nova  Scotia.  The  results  of  these  experiments  indicate  in  general  that  where 
trees  are  inclined  to  be  vigorous  and  l)ear  heavy  crops  a  decided  improvement 
iu  size  of  fruit  accompanies  thinning.  Certain  trees  do  not  appear  to  respond 
as  favorably  to  thinning  as  others.  With  the  prices  realized  during  the  year 
as  a  basis  it  is  estimated  that  an  increased  net  return  of.  $68.66  per  acre  was 
secured  by  thinning  Gravenstein  apples.  Lists  are  given  of  the  best  varieties  of 
fruits,  vegetables,  useful  and  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  herbaceous  peren- 
nials, climbers,  and  annuals  for  the  Prairie  Provinces. 

Analyses  of  various  insecticides  and  fungicides  are  included. 

[Beport  on]  garden  vegetables^  B.  Aune  (U.  S,  Dept.  Agr,,  Bur.  Plant 
IndU8,,  Work  Belle  Fourche  ExpU  Farm,  J91S,  pp,  17,  18,  fig,  1). — ^A  number  of 
different  varieties  of  garden  vegetables  were  grown  under  irrigation  at  the 
Belle  Fourche  Experiment  Farm,  S.  Dak.,  during  1912  and  1913.  A  list  is  here 
given  of  those  varieties  which  have  proved  satisfactory. 

Belative  production  of  apple  varieties,  F.  Andrews  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr., 
Fanners*  Bui.  641  (1914),  PP*  16-19) » — ^The  author  here  presents  data  showing 
the  relative  production  of  the  principal  varieties  of  apples  in  the  United  States 
as  a  whole  and  in  each  of  the  important  apple-producing  States.  The  produc- 
tion is  expressed  as  percentages  of  a  normal  crop  of  all  apples.  A  table  is  also 
given  showing  the  estimated  approximate  average  annual  production  of  leading 
varieties  of  apples  by  the  principal  States  covering  the  period  1909  to  1913.  The 
data  are  based  upon  replies  received  by  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  from 
2.622  correspondents. 
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The  five  principal  apples  in  the  United  States  apparently  are  the  Baldwin, 
with  a  relative  production  of  13.4  per  cent  of  a  nonnal  apple  crop ;  Ben  Davis, 
13^  per  cent;  Northern  Spy,  6.1  per  cent;  Winesap,  5.1  per  cent;  and  Rhode 
Island  Greening,  4.7  per  cent 

Improvement  of  citrus  fruits  by  bud  selection,  A.  D.  Suamel  {CaL  Cult,, 
iS  {19 Wf  No8.  22,  pp.  516-518;  24,  pp^  580,  581).— X  popular  r^uni6  of  the 
author's  investigations  (E.  S.  R.,  28,  p.  541). 

An  ini^^ection  of  the  average  performance  records  for  the  seasons  1911  to  1914, 
inclusive,  from  the  ten  best  producing  and  ten  lowest  producing  standard  Wash- 
ington navel  trees,  located  in  one  of  the  best  navel  orange  groves  in  California, 
shows  that  the  best  trees  have  produced  an  average  of  25.2  per  cent  more  of  the 
most  valuable  sizes  than  the  poorest  trees  of  the  standard  type.  The  best  trees 
produced  at  the  rate  of  $546.21  and  the  poorest  at  the  rate  of  $128.44  per  acre. 
Some  success  has  been  attained  in  replacing  the  poor  Individuals  with  a  heredi- 
tary tend^icy  to  produce  few  and  poor  fruits  with  tops  that  produced  the  larger 
yield  of  better  commercial  grades  and  sizes  of  fruits. 

Improvement  of  fruits  by  bud  selection,  L.  B.  Scott  (Cal.  Cult,,  44  (1915), 
No8,  2,  pp.  S5S7;  S,  pp.  68-71,  fig.  1), — ^A  popular  account  of  the  above  noted 
woric  of  Shamers  in  the  improvement  of  citrus  fruits,  including  also  a  brief 
r^6um6  of  similar  work  being  conducted  by  the  same  investigator  with  decidu- 
ous fruits. 

Crold  storage  for  tropical  fruits,  £1  V.  Wilcox  and  0.  J.  Hunn  (Jlaicaii  8ta, 
Press  Bui.  41  (1914)%  PP-  12). — In  the  experiments  here  reported  a  study  was 
made  of  the  effect  of  cold  storage  on  star  apple  (Chrysophyllum  cainito), 
avocado,  fig,  papaya,  water  lemon  (Passiflora  laurifolia),  strawberry  guava, 
pineapple,  and  mango.  Determinations  were  also  made  relative  to  the  degree 
of  refrigeration  and  length  of  time  required  to  kill  the  Mediterranean  fruit 
fly  in  various  tropical  fruits  (see  p.  451).  Commercial  refrigerator  rooms  main- 
tained at  average  temperatures  of  32,  36,  and  45*"  F.  were  used.  In  the  32"* 
room  the  temperature  ranged  from  30  to  33*" ;  in  the  36**  room  from  33  to  38"* ; 
and  in  the  45**  room  from  40  to  4T*. 

From  these  tests  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  star  apples  intended  for  cold 
storage  should  be  picked  in  a  half  ripe  condition,  cured  in  a  well-ventilated 
room  for  about  two  days,  and  then  held  at  32**  for  not  longer  than  three  weeks. 
A  discoloration  and  fermentation  of  the  pulp  begins  sooner  in  fruit  infested 
with  fruit  fly  than  in  uninfested  fruit 

Figs,  even  when  picked  in  a  ripe  condition,  seem  to  be  adapted  to  cold  storage 
at  32"  for  about  one  month.  The  flavor  is  unimpaired  and  the  pulp  is  firmer 
and  more  attractive  in  appearance  than  in  freshly  picked  fruit 

Papayas  proved  not  well  adapted  to  cold  storage  on  account  of  the  rapid 
development  of  molds  in  the  dry  papalne  or  Juice  of  the  papaya  which  exudes 
from  the  minute  skin  punctures  that  are  generally  present.  When  nearly  ripe 
fruits  were  carefully  washed  in  a  3  per  cent  solution  of  formalin  and  then 
thoroughly  dried  and  placed  in  paper  bags  before  going  to  cold  storage  they 
kept  well  for  from  40  to  45  days,  both  at  32  and  36*. 

Water  lemons  taken  from  a  regular  shipment  of  fruit  to  the  territorial 
market  kept  in  perfect  condition  at  both  32  and  36"  for  a  period  of  three 
months  and  held  their  flavor  and  physical  appearance  for  four  days  after 
removal  from  refrigeration.  Strawberry  guavas  were  not  well  adapted  to 
cold  storage.  Mildew  developed  abundantly  on  the  rind  and  only  a  few  of  the 
fruits  kept  their  normal  flavor  and  appearance  more  than  two  weeka 

The  appearance  of  mangoes  stored  when  green  at  32**  remained  normal  in 
every  way  for  the  first  month.  Subsequent  changes  consisted  in  a  shriveling  of 
the  skin  which  injured  the  appearance  of  the  fruit.    The  pulp,  however,  re- 
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mained  in  good  state  of  preservation  for  a  storage  period  of  two  months, 
possessing  a  normal  flavor.  The  flavor  of  the  fruit  was  slightly  flat  when 
subsequently  exposed  to  ordinary  temperature  for  a  period  of  two  days.  This 
was  more  noticeable  with  fruit  stored  at  88*.  Perfectly  ripe  mangoes  pre- 
served the  normal  texture  and  flavor  for  a  storage  period  of  85  days,  after 
which  the  flavor  deteriorated  slightly. 

Experiments  with  pineapples  indicate  that  half-rii)e  and  ripe  pineapples  may 
be  stored  for  six  weeks  at  a  temperature  of  82**  without  harm  to  the  color  or 
flavor  of  the  pulp  of  the  fruit  The  only  change  is  a  slight  deadening  in  tlie 
color  of  the  rind.  The  avocado  seems  to  l>e  well  adapted  to  cold  storage  at  a 
temperature  ranging  from  32  to  36**  for  a  period  of  at  least  two  months. 

Seed  from  several  varieties  of  star  apples  held  at  45**  for  various  periods  up 
to  25  days  germinated  promptly  to  the  extait  of  90  per  cent,  but  seed  from 
fruit  held  for  more  than  30  days  in  cold  storage  failed  to  germinate  at  alL 
Similarly  with  the  seed  of  avocadoes,  no  germination  took  place  from  fruit  held 
longer  than  20  days  at  a  temperature  of  82**. 

Farther  researches  on  some  statistics  of  Coffea,  P.  C.  van  deb  Wolk 
{Ztschr,  Induktive  Ahstam,  u.  Vererhungslehre,  IS  (1914),  No.  1-2,  pp.  176- 
184). — In  continuation  of  previous  studies  (E.  S.  R.,  31,  p.  142)  the  author  here 
presents  some  correlation  tables  referring  to  the  relation  between  the  number 
of  ** bloomheads *'  per  leaf  axil  and  the  number  of  blooms  per  ''head'*  in 
Coffea  quillou.  The  author  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  correlation  coefficient  is 
of  no  value  to  the  physiologist 

In  interpreting  the  correlations  existing  in  the  presoit  tables  a  series  of  cor- 
relation diagonals  is  used. 

Chinese  trees  and  shrubs,  W.  J.  Bean  (Jour,  Roy.  Hort.  Boc.  [London],  40 
(1914)  y  No.  2,  pp.  215-225,  pl8.  8). — This  comprises  notes  on  a  number  of  promis- 
ing Chinese  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  which  have  been  introduced  to  culti- 
vation as  a  result  of  R  H.  Wilson's  explorations. 

History  of  the  garden  pink,  E.  M.  Kbonfeld  (Geschichte  der  Oarienn^ke. 
Vienna,  191S,  pp.  IV-\-212,  pis.  2,  figs.  55).— This  comprises  a  historical  account 
of  the  garden  pink,  including  the  development  of  present  day  forms  in  France, 
Germany,  BSngland,  and  America. 

FOKESTEIT. 

Sixth  annual  report  on  forestry  operations,  E.  Secrest  (Ohio  8ta.  Bui.  276 
(1914),  pp.  sn-S50).—ln  continuation  of  previous  reports  (B.  S.  R.,  29,  p.  746) 
a  general  statement  is  given  of  progress  made  in  the  operation  of  forest 
nurseries,  free  distribution  of  stock,  forestry  experiments,  farm  woodlot  prob- 
lems, woodlot  pasturage  investigations,  cooperative  work  with  institutions 
and  municipalities,  assistance  rendered  in  forest  planting  operations  and  educa- 
tional work,  drainage  basin  and  commercial  tree  studies,  and  wood  utilization. 
Suggestions  are  also  given  relative  to  needed  legislation  for  the  advancement  of 
forestry  in  Ohio. 

[Beport  on]  tree  planting,  B.  Aune  (17.  fif.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Plant  Indus., 
Work  BeUe  Fourche  Ewpt.  Farm  191S,  pp.  15,  16). — Notes  are  given  on  the 
condition  and  behavior  of  trees  for  shade,  ornamental,  and  windbreak  purposes 
that  have  been  tested  on  the  Belle  Fourche  Experiment  Farm,  S.  Dak.,  since 
1909. 

In  the  test  being  conducted  on  dry  land  the  only  varieties  that  came  through 
the  severe  winter  of  1912-13  without  any  winterkilling  were  the  green  ash, 
Siberian  pea,  honey  locust,  and  red  cedar.  Of  these  species  the  green  ash  and 
Siberian  pea  are  the  most  hardy  and  desirable.  The  work  with  trees  under 
irrigation  has  not  progressed  far  enough  to  warrant  any  specific  recommendation. 
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Beport  on  forestry,  Wehlbubo  {Jaarh.  Dept.  Landh,  Nijv,  en  Handel  'Seder- 
land,  Indie,  1913,  pp.  293-4f06). — ^A  progress  report  on  forest  administration  in 
tbe  Dutch  East  Indies,  Including  Information  relative  to  alterations  of  forest 
areas,  cultural  operations,  forest  protection,  exploitation,  yields  in  major  and 
minor  forest  products,  revenues,  expenditures,  etc. 

DISEASES  OF  PLANTS. 

Beport  of  the  division  of  botany,  H.  T.  GDssow  and  J.  W.  Eastham  (Can- 
ada BsBpt.  Farms  Rpts.  1918,  pp,  480-492), — ^An  account  Is  given  of  some  of  the 
investigations  which  have  been  pursued  during  the  year  of  the  report,  the  work 
covering  a  study  of  the  storage  rots  of  potatoes,  experiments  with  Rhlzoctonia 
disease  of  potatoes,  potato  scab  exi>erlm«its,  ergot,  and  storage  spot  of  the 
apple. 

Under  the  heading  of  storage  rots  the  author  describes  all  the  troubles  due 
to  various  organisms,  and  calls  attention  to  the  advisablilty  of  proper  storage 
and  the  removal  and  destruction  of  diseased  tubers  whenever  found. 

In  the  experiment  for  the  control  of  the  Rhlzoctonia  disease,  tubers  were 
planted  in  a  tract  of  land  that  had  previously  been  badly  infected  with  the 
fnngus.  One-half  of  the  area  was  limed  and  the  other  half  left  untreated.  The 
seed  tubers  were  given  various  treatments,  such  as  soaking  in  corrosive  sub- 
limate solution,  dipping  in  glycerin  and  rolling  in  sulphur,  and  soaking  in  llme- 
Bolphur  solution.  Examination  of  the  crop  showed  no  constant  differences  so 
far  as  the  treatment  was  concerned,  but  the  variety  Carman  No.  1  was  almost 
entirely  free  from  Rhlzoctonia  on  the  tubers. 

The  experiments  with  potato  scab  control  included  treatments  with  chlorld 
of  lime,  corrosive  sublimate,  lime-sulphur  solution,  sulphur,  and  sawdust  Saw- 
dust lias  been  claimed  to  be  valuable  for  the  control  of  this  trouble,  but  proved 
to  be  of  no  benefit.  The  lime  sulphur  reduced  scab  more  than  any  of  the  other 
treatments,  although  more  than  one-third  of  the  tubers  showed  the  presence  of 
some  scab. 

The  storage  spot  of  apple  was  first  noticed  on  Gravensteln  apples  in  wliich 
spots  varying  from  0.3  mm.  to  5  mm.  in  diameter  were  observed.  These  were 
depressed,  brown  in  color,  with  dark  centers,  and  in  many  cases  appeared  to  be 
about  a  lenticel.  The  E^ts  were  usually  less  abundant  on  the  side  of  the  apple 
exposed  to  the  sun.  Cultures  were  made  of  diseased  tissue  and  attempts  made 
to  determine  the  cause,  but  without  evident  success.  The  authors  state  that 
wliile  the  cause  has  not  yet  been  demonstrated,  it  seems  to  be  of  a  nonparasitic 
and  external  nature  and  to  have  much  in  common  with  the  so-called  Jonathan 
spot,  which  is  suEq[)ected  to  be  due  to  use  of  arsenate  of  lead  as  an  insecticide. 

Beport  from  the  branch  laboratory  of  the  division  of  botany,  W.  A. 
McCuBBiN  (Canada  Expt.  Farms  Rpts.  19 IS,  pp.  497,  498), — ^An  account  is  given 
of  the  investigations  being  conducted  at  the  branch  laboratory  at  St  Catharines, 
Ontario,  the  work  reported  being  mostly  that  of  a  study  of  peach  cankers,  cur- 
rant diseases,  yellows,  little  peach,  raspberry  cane  blight,  etc. 

The  author  reports  the  occurrence  of  Pyropolyporus  rihis  in  large  numbers 
on  currants,  and  although  a  number  of  fungicides  were  tested  none  of  them 
seemed  to  have  proved  effective  In  destroying  the  fungus. 

The  raspberry  cane  blight  which  was  rather  prevalent  and  destructive  in 
some  parts  of  the  district  was  studied  and  experiments  begun  on  the  control 
of  the  disease  by  spraying. 

[Plant  diseases  in  Mauritius],  F.  A.  Stogkdale  (In  Summary  of  Invesiiga- 
iiana  of  Fungus  Diseases  and  Insect  Pests  Made  During  the  8iw  Months  Ended 
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June  SO,  Mauritius:  DepU  Agr,,  19 H,  pp,  1-9), — ^This  is  a  summary  of  inyes- 
tigatlons  of  fungns  diseases  made  during  the  first  half  of  1914. 

A  root  disease  of  sugar  cane  was  connected  with  Marasmius,  resembling 
somewhat  M.  sacchari,  but  more  the  Hawaiian  than  the  Javan  or  West  Indian 
form.  Damage  is  caused  by  this  fungus  even  in  favorable  seasons,  several 
varieties  being  attacked.  The  fungus  may  be  starved  out  by  elimination  of 
grasses  or  controlled  by  the  use  of  quicklime,  3  to  5  tons  per  acre,  or  loss  may 
be  prevented  by  the  use  of  resistant  varieties. 

Red  rot  (Colletotrichum  falcatum)  is  reported  from  several  localities.  Selec- 
tion of  sound  and  resistant  stock  and  removal  of  diseased  canes  at  once  and 
of  all  canes  at  cropping  time  are  recommended.  A  rind  disease  seems  to  be 
associated  with  Melanconium  sacchari,  for  which  sanitation  Is  prescribed. 

A  gumming  disease  of  sugar  cane  is  reported,  possibly  due  to  a  bacterium, 
and  a  bacterial  disease  sometimes  follows  red  rot.  Some  leaf  diseases  under 
investigation  do  not  appear  to  occasion  much  damage. 

The  cause  of  a  fungus  root  disease  of  citrus  plants  has  not  been  definite 
ascertained,  but  quicklime,  forked  into  the  soil,  and  isolation  trenches  are 
indicated  as  beneflciaL 

Collar  rot  of  potatoes,  causing  somewhat  less  damage  than  in  1913,  was  less- 
ened by  the  application  of  a  small  quantity  of  quicklime. 

Becent  advances  in  our  knowledge  of  the  genus  Phytophthora,  G.  H. 
Petiiybbiooe  {Jour,  Econ,  Biol,,  9  (IPi-J),  No,  2,  pp.  59-6S,  pis,  5).— The  results 
of  a  study  of  different  species  of  the  genus  Pliytophthora  are  given,  and  the 
author  concludes  that  the  genus,  as  usually  understood,  contains  species  which 
differ  from  one  another  fundamentally  in  the  way  in  wliich  the  development 
of  the  sexual  organs  takes  place.  This  difference,  it  is  said,  practically  compels 
the  splitting  of  the  old  genus  Phytophthora  into  two,  of  which  P.  erythroseptioa, 
P,  infcstanSf  P,  phaseoliy  P,  colocasice,  P.  paraHUca,  and  P.  arecw  are  to  be 
retained  in  the  old  genus,  while  the  other  species  are  to  be  transferred  to  the 
genus  Nozemia. 

Studies  in  North  American  Peronosporales,  Q.  W.  Wilson  (Mycoloffia,  6 
(1914)  f  No.  4f  pp.  19Z-210,  pU,  2). — These  brief  notes  on  miscellaneous  species 
include,  among  accounts  of  introduced  or  native  forms,  a  discussion  of  the 
new  genus  Bremiella  (represented  in  America  only  by  B.  megasperma  n.  sp.), 
the  newly  named  form  Pseudoperonospora  humuli,  and  the  following  new 
species,  Peronospora  lepidii,  P.  chatmBsyois,  and  P.  minima^  with  suggestions 
as  to  renaming  some  other  forms  discussed. 

Conidiom  production  in  PenicilHum,  C.  Thom  {Myoologia,  6  (1914),  No.  4, 
pp.  211-215,  fig,  1). — ^The  author  describes  and  discusses  some  characters,  modi- 
fications, and  changes  as  noted  in  the  conidiophores,  conidia,  etc.,  of  the  forms 
grouped  under  the  name  Penicillium. 

A  cancer  of  plants,  R.  R£qamet  iCompt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sd.  [Paris},  159 
{1914),  No,  22,  pp.  747-749), — ^A  description  is  given  of  a  canker-like  growth 
discovered  on  a  young  oak  tree  in  the  park  of  Versailles  in  which  proliferous 
tumors  were  present  From  these  tumors  the  author  isolated  an  organism, 
Microspira  carcinap<BUs.  Inoculation  experiments  have  been  unsatisfactory  on 
oaks,  but  positive  results  have  been  obtained  where  inoculations  were  made  on 
the  common  garden  nasturtium  and  on  ivies. 

The  disease  is  considered  distinct  from  the  crown  gall  of  this  country,  and 
the  organism  is  said  to  be  very  different  from  the  one  causing  the  latter  disease. 

Oat  sickness  in  sandy  and  clayey  soils,  J.  Hudig  (Verslag.  Landbouwk, 
Onderzoek.  Rijkslandbouicproefstat.  [Netherlands},  No.  15  (1914),  pp.  74-86).— 
Investigations  previously  reported  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  523;  25,  p.  724;  28,  p.  520) 
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have  been  followed  by  a  study  of  the  behavior  of  oats  on  sandy  or  clayey  soils 
upon  the  addition  of  various  fertilizing  materials. 

Ught  clayey  soils  show  a  tendency  to  produce  oat  sickness,  this  increasing 
with  the  proportion  of  sand  present.  Treatment  with  alkali  is  injurious,  but 
that  with  acid  fertilizers  is  helpful.  In  the  case  of  sandy  soils,  superphosphate 
and  ammonium  sulphate  are  found  helpful. 

Clover  and  lucem  leaf  spot,  Ivy  Masseb  {Jour.  Econ,  Biol,,  9  (1914),  No,  2, 
pp.  65-67,  figs,  i). — ^A  description  is  given  of  the  leaf  spot  of  clover  and  alfalfa 
due  to  Paeudopeziza  trifoHi. 

In  addition  to  species  of  Trlfolium,  the  fungus  occurs  on  a  number  of  species 
of  Medicago  and  also  on  Trigonella  fcenumgrc^um.  As  preventive  measures,  the 
destruction  of  wild  host  species  in  the  vicinity  of  fields  is  advised,  and,  as  the 
fungus  is  borne  on  the  seed,  it  is  suggested  that  the  seed  be  treated  with  hydro- 
gen peroxid. 

A  fangns  disease  of  berseem,  J.  Ghbestian  and  R.  Maibe  (Bui.  Agr,  AlgMe, 
Tunisie,  Maroc,  20  (19H),  No,  10,  pp.  S16-324,  figs,  fi).— A  description  is  given 
of  Rhahdospora  alexandrina  n.  sp.,  a  fungus  which  has  been  found  In  Algeria  to 
be  quite  destructive  of  berseem  or  Egyptian  clover  (Trifolium  alexandrinum). 

The  late  blight  of  potato,  S.  K.  Basu  (Agr,  Jour,  Bihar  and  Orissa  [India}, 
1  (191S),  No,  2,  pp,  142-149,  fig,  1), — Giving  an  account  of  the  sudden  appear- 
ance, quick  spread,  and  destructive  effects  of  Phyiophthora  infestans,  which  was 
observed  at  and  near  the  Sabour  Experimental  Station,  India,  during  the  very 
foggy,  misty  weather  which  prevailed  about  Christmas,  1912,  injuring  potato 
crops  in  some  Instances  from  50  to  90  per  cent,  the  author  cites  evidence  of  its 
having  been  brought  down  in  mycelial  form  with  seed  potatoes  shipped  from 
the  hills  on  account  of  seed  scarcity  in  the  plains.  No  other  solanaceous  plants 
were  attacked  by  this  fungus,  but  no  potato  variety  in  India  has  proved  im- 
mune to  late  blight,  although  young  plants  are  more  resistant  thereto. 

Late  planting  is  suggested,  and  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture  has  appar- 
ently helped  in  some  case& 

A  blight-proof  potato  (Queensland  Agr.  Jour.,  n.  aer,,  2  (1914),  No,  2,  pp. 
lOS-106). — ^An  account  is  given  of  a  productive  variety  of  potatoes.  New  Era, 
which  after  about  six  years*  trial  is  claimed  to  be  totally  resistant  to  blight  and 
also  unusually  resistant  to  frost. 

A  blight  and  frost  resisting  variety  of  potato  (Oard,  Chron,,  S.  ser,,  66 
(1914),  Nos.  1450,  p,  250;  1452,  p,  280),— These  two  notices  refer  to  the  variety 
of  blight  proof  potato  above  noted.  The  New  Era  potatoes,  when  tested  in  the 
British  Isles,  are  said  to  have  shown  susceptibility  to  both  late  blight  and 
frost  injury  in  that  region. 

Potato  canker,  O.  Appel  (Deui,  Landw.  Presse,  4i  (1914),  No,  67,  pp.  794, 
795,  pL  i). — A  description  is  given  of  black  scab  or  canker  of  potato  (due  to 
ChrysopMyctis  endohiotica)  which  is  said  to  have  appeared  in  Germany  in 
1908,  but  which  Is  believed  to  be  confined  to  a  few  small  areas.  No  remedial 
measures  are  offered  except  complete  destruction  by  fire  of  all  plants  on 
affected  soil  and  the  employment  of  such  land  for  other  crops  during  at  least 
five  years. 

Potato  scab,  G.  P.  Dabnkll-Smfth  (Agr,  Qaz,  N,  8.  Wales,  25  (1914),  ^o, 
10,  pp.  869-872), — ^A  number  of  causes  of  scab  in  potatoes  are  described,  among 
them  physical  agencies,  attacks  of  nematodes,  and  various  fungi.  According  to 
the  author  the  fungi  causing  scab  in  Australia  are  Oospora  scabies,  Rhizoctonia 
aolani,  and  Spondylocladium  atrovirens.  Other  fungi,  such  as  Spongospora 
suhterranea  and  Synchytrium  endohioticum,  while  producing  scab  of  potato 
tubers,  have  not  yet  been  reported  in  that  country. 
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Where  the  scab  is  doe  to  the  action  of  fongi  the  author  recommends  the 
formalin  treatment  of  seed  potatoea 

Wart  disoase  of  potatoes,  T.  H.  Middleton  (Bd,  Agr.  and  FUherieM  [Lon- 
don], Ann.  Rpt.  Hort,  Branch,  191S-U,  pp,  S8-55). — ^An  account  is  given  of 
investigations  on  control  measures  undertaken  under  the  Wart  Disease  of 
Potatoes  Orders  of  1913  and  1914.  It  has  been  demonstrated  for  at  least  five 
years  that  certain  rarieties  of  potatoes,  if  true  to  type,  are  wholly  resistant 
to  this  disease,  and  that  under  ordinary  conditions  these  varieties  will  yield 
a  sound  crop  while  susceptible  varieties  will  give  a  number  of  warty  potatoes. 

Potato  spraying,  Duke  of  Bedfobd  and  S.  U.  Pickering  {Wohum  EaepL 
Fruit  Farm  Rpt,  H  (1914),  pp,  1-S2;  abs.  in  Qard.  Chron.,  S,  ser.,  56  {19W, 
No,  H60,  p,  401), — A  report  is  given  of  experiments  on  spraying  potatoes,  the 
initial  object  of  which  was  to  ascertain  the  proportion  of  Wobom  Bordeaux 
paste  which  is  equivalent  in  fungicidal  action  to  ordinary  Bordeaux  mixture. 

The  paste  is  prepared  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate  with 
clear  limewater  sufficient  to  raider  the  mixture  barely  alkaline  and  then  sepa- 
rating the  precipitate.  When  used  this  is  simply  mixed  with  water  and  the 
preparation  is  complete.  Some  difficulty  has  been  met  with  in  preparing  a  com- 
mercial mixfure  of  this  sort,  but  the  authors  consider  that  this  has  been 
overcome. 

As  a  result  of  the  experiments  it  was  found  that  on  potatoes  i^rayed  for  the 
prevention  of  late  blight  15  or  16  lbs.  of  the  paste  was  as  efficient  as  Bordeaux 
mixture  made  with  8  Iba  of  copper  sulphate  and  8  lbs.  of  lime  to  100  gal.  of 
water.  The  Bordeaux  mixture  as  prepared  by  the  ordinary  method  would 
contain  five  or  six  times  as  much  copper  as  the  paste. 

A  trial  was  made  of  soda  Bordeaux,  but  it  was  found  not  to  compare  favor- 
ably either  with  the  paste  or  with  ordinary  Bordeaux  mixture,  even  when  the 
amount  of  copper  in  it  was  very  large. 

Control  of  potato  diseases  in  Wisconsin,  L.  R.  Jones  (Wisconsin  8ta,  Ore. 
62  {1914),  pp,  19,  figs,  4)- — ^A  popular  description  is  given  of  a  number  of  the 
nonparasitic  and  parasitic  diseases  of  potatoes,  with  suggestions  for  their  con- 
trol. 

Studies  on  the  relation  of  certain  species  of  Fosarlam  to  the  tomato  blight 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  H.  B.  Humphrey  {Washington  Bta.  Bui.  115  {1914), 
pp,  22,  pis,  5). — The  results  are  given  of  an  extended  study  of  the  history,  dis- 
tribution, cause,  and  methods  of  control  of  the  disease  commonly  known  as 
yellow  blight  in  the  States  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

This  disease  is  generally  characterized  in  its  incipient  stage  by  tvristing  of 
the  leaf  accompanied  by  a  purpling  of  the  leaf  veina  Later  the  leaves  are 
twisted  and  rolled  inward,  followed  by  a  drooping,  but  not  a  wilting,  of  the 
leaflets  and  leaves.  The  fruits  develop  poorly  and  often  seeds  are  not  pro- 
duced. With  the  appearance  of  the  blight  there  is  a  marked  cessation  of 
growth,  and  all  plants  assume  an  erect  habit  excepting  those  cases  in  which 
the  root  systems  have  been  invaded  late  in  the  season. 

The  studies  show  that  the  cause  of  the  disease  is  in  part  at  least  two  species 
of  Fusarium,  F,  orthoceras  and  two  varieties  of  F.  oxysporum.  Ohlamydo- 
spores  of  the;  fungi  are  said  to  be  produced  abundantly  In  the  soil,  and  it  is 
possible  that  they  may  also  be  propagated  by  a  perennial  mycelium  formed  in 
the  roots  of  blighted  plants. 

Among  the  factors  which  limit  the  disease  are  soil  temperature  and  moisture, 
wind  movement,  air  temperature,  and  light  intensity.  Crop  rotation  and  plant- 
ing in  virgin  soil  are  thought  to  be  of  doubtful  preventive  value,  the  greatest 
freedom  from  the  disease  being  obtained  where  the  practice  of  tran^lanting 
from  hotbed  to  cold  frames  or  field  is  abandoned. 
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Apple  canker,  S.  P.  Wiltshibe  {Ab8.  m  Cfard.  Chron,,  3.  ser,,  56  (1914),  No. 
1460,  p.  401), — ^nie  author  reports  that  the  wound  parasite  Neetria  ditUaima 
invariably  induces  infection  If  the  wound  through  which  it  enters  is  deep 
enough  to  penetrate  to  or  nearly  to  the  wood;  otherwise  protective  tissue  is 
formed  and  the  parasite  is  excluded  from  the  living  tissues.  It  is  said  that  the 
disease  is  goierally  localized,  though  the  capability  of  the  fungus  to  spread 
from  one  part  to  another  has  not  yet  been  determined.  It  is  claimed  that  there 
is  no  danger  of  communicating  the  disease  by  grafting  provided  the  graft  is 
taken  from  a  healthy  shoot 

An  algral  disease  of  cacao,  W.  O.  Fbeeman  {Bui,  Depi.  Agr.  Trinidad  and 
Tobaffo,  IS  (1914),  No,  83,  pp.  263,  264). — Notes  are  given  on  the' occurrence  of 
a  disease  of  cacao  due  to  Cephaleuros  virescens.  The  disease  is  said  to  be 
manifested  by  a  dying  back  of  the  shoots  and  is  particularly  characterized  by 
the  leaves  turning  brown,  but  not  falling,  so  that  trees  badly  attaclced  are 
covered  by  dead  twigs  and  brown  leaves. 

In  addition  to  occurring  on  the  cacao  this  alga  has  been  reported  as  doing 
considerable  damage  to  mangoes  and  to  other  tropical  trees,  as  well  as  on  tea  in 
India. 

Operations  against  cacao  canker,  C.  J.  J.  van  Hall  (Meded,  Proefstat. 
Midd€n-J4wa,  No.  14  {1914)  j  PP*  10), — ^This  is  a  report  of  observations  on  the 
lE^read  and  effects  of  cacao  canker  in  the  vicinity  of  Pekalongan  from  1908  to 
1914,  also  of  attempts  there  during  the  last  two  years  to  control  the  disease, 
which  is  favored  by  wet  wither,  but  appears  to  abate  during  the  dry  season. 
The  organism  not  only  attacks  wounded  areas  but  uninjured  parts  also. 

The  use  of  Bordeaux  mixture^  especially  on  two  experimental  areas  as  de- 
scribed, reduced  considerably  in  one  year's  time  the  number  of  trees  showing 
canker  in  the  wet  months  of  January  and  February. 

Black  spot  of  the  mandarin  {Queensland  Agr,  Jour.,  n,  ser,,  2  {1914),  No.  2, 
pp.  143,  144)' — ^Advice  pending  results  of  test  experiments  in  progress  is  given 
to  orcliardists.  Trees  are  to  be  primed  radically  on  every  appearance  of  dis- 
ease, all  of  the  prunlngs  l>eing  destroyed  by  fire.  Several  spraying  mixtures  are 
recommended,  with  directions  as  to  proportion,  strength,  and  times  of  appli- 
cation.   See  also  a  previous  note  (E.  S.  R.,  31,  p.  843). 

American  gooseberry  mildew,  T.  H.  Middleton  {Bd,  Agr,  and  Fisheries 
{London},  Ann.  Rpt.  Hort.  Branch,  1913-14,  pp,  10-38),— X  report  is  given  of 
the  investigations  carried  on  concerning  the  American  gooseberry  mildew  under 
the  Destructive  Insects  and  Pests  Acts,  In  which  the  relation  of  weather  con- 
ditions to  the  appearance  and  development  of  the  mildew,  occurrence  of  the 
disease  on  the  fruit,  state  of  the  disease  In  various  affected  districts,  and  effect 
of  fipraying  on  the  control  of  the  disease  are  described. 

In  the  spraying  exi)eriments  different  strengths  of  lime  sulphur,  potassium 
sulphid,  and  Bordeaux  mixture  were  used,  but  inspectors  who  visited  the 
premises  at  different  times  were  convinced  that  the  benefits  resulting  from 
spraying  were  not  commensurate  with  the  cost  No  spray  material  has  proved 
BO  successful  in  permanently  reducing  the  disease  as  has  the  expedient  of  re- 
moving and  destroying  the  infected  shoots  as  soon  as  the  bushes  liave  stopped 
making  growth. 

The  treatment  of  court-noa6  by  tar,  J.  Bebtrand  {Bui,  Agr,  AlgMe,  Tunisie, 
Maroc,  20  {1914),  No,  1,  pp.  15-20), — ^The  author,  citing  experiments  that  liave 
been  carried  on  for  several  years,  states  that  coal  tar  may  be  successfully  used 
for  the  treatment  of  court-nou^.  The  affected  vines  should  be  pnmed  and  cov- 
ered with  tar  very  shortly  after  the  pruning,  the  same  day  If  possible.  Care 
should  be  taken  tliat  the  stock  be  well  covered,  but  the  tar  must  not  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  buds,  as  it  is  said  to  destroy  them. 
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Downy  mildew  and  measures  for  combating  It,  Y.  KIabtinand  {Rev.  VU., 
41  (19U),  No.  1071,  pp,  707-7i(^).— A  discussion  Is  given  of  the  rftle  of  rain, 
dew,  and  fog  In  tbe  dissemination  of  the  spores  of  the  downy  mildew  of  grapes. 

The  diseases  of  the  sweet  pea,  J.  J.  Taubenhaus  {Delaioare  8ta.  Bui.  106 
{1914),  PP-  9S,  figs.  -i5). — This  bulletin,  which  was  also  presented  as  a  thesis 
to  the  Graduate  School  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  embodies  the 
results  of  the  author's  studies  on  the  diseases  of  sweet  peas.  Some  of  the 
conclnslons  have  been  previously  noted  (R  S.  R.,  29,  pp.  352,'  650).  In  tbe 
bulletin  the  author  considers  the  diseases  under  the  heads  of  fungus,  bacterial, 
and  physiological  diseases,  discussing  those  which  have  attacked  dlfferoit 
parts  of  the  plant. 

Among  his  conclusions  the  author  states  that  the  disease  known  as  streak 
In  England  is  due  to  Bacillus  laihyri  and  not  Thielavia  hasicola,  as  has  been 
claimed  (B.  S.  R..  26,  p.  551). 

In  connection  with  these  Investigations  the  pathogenic  nature  of  Corticiutn 
vagum  has  been  established,  and  Chictotnium  spirochftte  has  been  shown  to 
produce  a  root  rot  of  the  sweet  pea.  A  Fusarlum  disease  is  described,  and  the 
name  F.  laihyri  n.  sp.  has  been  given  the  organism  causing  It 

Among  the  animal  parasites  of  the  sweet  pea  the  nematode  Heierodera 
radicicola  Is  described,  and  it  Is  said  that  this  parasite  is  associated  with 
several  fungus  diseases.  A  collar  rot  as  well  as  a  stem  disease  of  the  sweet 
pea,  doe  to  Sclerotinia  lihertiana,  are  described  for  the  first  time. 

A  mildew  of  the  sweet  pea,  which  is  very  prevalent  under  greenhouse  con- 
ditions, has  been  studied.  This  is  due  to  a  species  of  Oldlum.  The  perfect 
stage  has  not  yet  been  found. 

The  relation  of  Olomerella  rufomaculans,  the  cause  of  the  anthracnose  of 
the  sweet  pea,  to  species  of  this  fungns  on  other  hosts  Is  discussed  at  some 
length.  The  author  has  shown  the  pathogenicity  and  infectious  nature  of  the 
mosaic  disease,  which  is  considered  as  probably  due  to  bacteria  or  protozoa 
which  present  methods  of  investigation  are  not  able  to  detect.  A  disease  known 
as  bud  drop  Is  described,  which  Is  said  to  be  Induced  by  a  high  nitrogai  supply 
which  Is  not  properly  balanced  by  phosphoric  acid  and  potash. 

Under  methods  of  control  attention  Is  called  to  the  fact  that  certain  indi- 
viduals are  more  Immune  to  anthracnose  than  others,  although  no  one  variety 
seems  particularly  nonsusceptlble. 

Experiments  are  reported  in  which  boiling  seeds  for  one  or  two  seconds, 
soaking  them  In  sulphuric  acid,  or  soaking  in  5  per  cent  formaldehyde  solution 
showed  that  all  of  these  treatments  would  destroy  the  spores  of  parasitic 
fungi  without  injury  to  germination.  Soaking  seeds  In  sulphuric  add  Increased 
the  percentage  of  germination. 

Watering  soils  with  chemical  solutions  Is  said  not  to  Increase  the  resistance 
of  plants  grown  In  that  soil. 

A  method  has  been  devised  for  determining  the  length  of  time  which  any 
fungicide  can  remain  efficient  In  controlling  plant  diseases  when  sprayed  on 
the  plant  to  be  treated.  This  consists  essentially  of  spraying  the  fungicides  on 
a  large  number  of  slides  which  are  dried  and  divided  into  dlffer^it  lots  and 
germination  tested  at  definite  Intervals. 

A  bibliography  of  the  subject  Is  given. 

The  chestnut  blight  fungus  and  a  related  saprophyte,  P.  J.  and  H.  W. 
Anderson  (Penn.  Chestnut  Tree  Blight  Com.  Bui.  4  (IBIS),  pp.  26,  figs.  6).— 
The  substance  of  this  bulletin  has  already  been  noted  from  another  source 
(E.  S.  R.,  28,  p.  551). 
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The  destruction  of  insects  and  fungi,  L.  Semichon  (Rev,  Vit,  ^2  (1914), 
No.  I(n6,  pp.  llS-120), — ^The  author  describes  the  use  of  hot  water  for  the 
control  of  certain  Insects  and  fungus  diseases. 

Among  the  fungi  which  it  is  claimed  may  be  controlled  in  this  manner  are 
various  mildews  and  other  fungi  with  the  superficial  mycelium.  The  young 
plants,  or  those  vigorously  growing  in  early  spring,  are  said  to  be  able  to  with- 
stand water  heated  to  70*  C.  (158*  F.),  and  older  tissues,  such  as  fruit  trees, 
readily  withstand  a  temperature  of  75*. 

In  applying  the  hot  water  treatment  the  author  recommends  the  addition  of 
boiling  water  to  water  of  a  lower  temperature  so  as  to  bring  the  amount  re- 
quired to  a  temperature  of  71  or  72*.  This  is  to  be  drenched  over  the  plants 
and  not  sprayed  in  the  form  of  a  mist  Where  it  is  desired  to  treat  grades  for 
downy  mildew,  it  Is  recommended  that  a  kilogram  of  neutral  copper  acetate  be 
added  to  each  hectoliter  (1  lb.  to  12  gal.)  of  water  heated  to  65*.  This  tem- 
I)erature  of  the  water  not  only  aids  In  rapid  solution,  but  is  said  to  increase  the 
spreading  of  the  fungicide. 

A  form  of  apparatus  is  described  which  Is  recommended  to  be  used  in  connec- 
tion with  spraying  with  hot  water. 

ECONOMIC  ZOOLOGY— ENTOMOLOGY. 

Wild  life  conservation  in  theory  and  practice,  W.  T.  Hobnadat  {Ifew 
Haven,  Conn,,  and  London,  19H,  pp.  VI-\'240,  pis.  19). — This  work  consists  of 
lectures  delivered  before  the  Forest  School  of  Yale  University  In  1914.  The 
subjects  discussed  are  the  extinction  and  preservation  of  valuable  wild  life,  the 
economic  value  of  our  birds,  the  legitimate  use  of  game  birds  and  mammals, 
animal  pests  and  their  rational  treatment,  and  the  duty  and  i)Ower  of  the 
citizen  in  wild  life  protection. 

A  chapter  on  private  game  preserves  as  factors  in  conservation  (pp.  195-222), 
and  a  bibliography  of  more  recent  works  on  wild  birds  with  special  reference  to 
game  preserves  and  the  protection  and  propagation  of  game  (pp.  223-229),  by 
F.  C.  Walcott,  are  Included. 

Useful  birds  and  their  protection,  £3.  H.  Fobbush  (Boston:  Mass.  Bd.  Agr.^ 
191S,  4.  ed.,  pp.  XX-\'451,  pis.  61,  figs.  171). ^A  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of 
the  work,  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  18,  p.  1143). 

Birds  of  New  York,  E.  H.  Eaton  (N.  Y.  State  Mus.  Mem.  12,  pt.  2  (1914), 
pp.  719,  pis.  64,  figs.  65;  rev.  in  Science,  n.  ser.,  40  {1914),  No.  1036,  pp.  677, 
€78). — ^This  second  part  of  the  work  previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  53)  com- 
prises discussions  of  bird  ecology  (pp.  5-46),  the  economic  value  of  birds  (pp. 
46-51),  the  status  of  our  bird  laws  (pp.  51,  52),  special  measures  for  increasing 
bird  life  (pp.  52-58),  bird  refuges  (pp.  58,  59),  private  preserves  (pp.  59,  60), 
and  a  systematic  account  of  land  birds  (pp.  61-543). 

The  chapter  on  bird  ecology  treats  of  the  fundamental  factors  of  environment, 
bird  habitats,  nesting  sites  of  New  York  birds,  bird  communities,  succession  of 
bird  life,  birds  of  Potter  swamp,  birds  of  a  typical  deciduous  forest,  birds  of  the 
central  lake  ravines,  the  Influence  of  culture  operations,  soch  as  timber  cutting, 
draining  of  swamps  and  marshes,  pruning  of  shade  and  fruit  trees,  etc,  food  of 
birds,  and  injury  done  by  birds  in  different  ways  by  particular  species. 

The  systematic  part  treats  of  the  genera  and  species  in  the  sequence  of  the 
A.  O.  U.  Check  List  Slxty-flve  half-tone  Illustrations,  mostly  of  young  birds  or 
of  nests  and  eggs,  64  colored  plates  by  L.  A.  Fuertes,  and  an  Index  to  the  two 
volumes  are  Included. 

The  review  Is  by  J.  A.  Allen. 
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The  frogrs  and  toads  [of  Long  Island],  F.  Otebton  {Mus.  Brooklyn  Inst 
Arts  and  8ci,,  8ci.  Bul„  2  (1914),  No.  S,  pp,  21-40,  pU.  12,  fig.  1).— In  this  paper 
two  species  of  toads  and  eight  of  frogs  occurring  on  Long  Island  are  briefly 
dealt  with.    Photographic  illustrations  are  Included. 

The  scope  And  aims  of  applied  entomology,  A.  D.  Imms  (Para$itology,  7 
(1914),  No.  1,  pp,  69-87). — ^The  author  discusses  this  subject  under  the  head- 
ings of  medical  entomology,  agricultural  entomology,  economic  entomology,  and 
the  place  of  physiological  research  in  applied  entomology. 

A  list  of  references  to  the  literature  cited  Is  appended. 

Experiments  on  inheritance  in  parthenogenesis,  W.  E.  Agab  (PhU.  Tram. 
Roy.  8oc.  London,  Ser.  B,  205  [1914)*  A'o.  S2S,  pp.  421-^5).— In  the  investiga- 
tions here  reported  the  author  made  use  of  four  insects  which  commonly  repro- 
duce parthenogenetically,  namely,  Simocephalua  ewspinosus,  8,  vetulus,  Daphnia 
ohtusa,  and  Macrosiphum  aniherinU. 

Beport  from  the  division  of  entomology  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Karch 
31,  1913,  C.  G.  Hewitt  {Canada  Expt.  Farms  Rpts.  1913,  pp.  499-^18,  pi.  i).— 
This  report  deals  briefly  with  the  administration  of  the  Destructive  Insect  and 
Pest  Act  under  the  headings  of  inspection  and  fumigation  of  Imported  nursery 
stock  and  field  work  against  the  brown-tail  moth  and  parasite  work;  with  In- 
sects affecting  field  crops,  fruit  crops,  forest  and  shade  trees,  domestic  animals, 
and  man,  and  garden  and  greenhouse ;  and  with  apiculture. 

Among  the  more  important  pests  of  the  year  mentioned  are  cutworms  ( Prosa- 
grotis  delorata,  Euxoa  ochrogaster,  et  al.)»  depredations  by  which  were  extensive 
and  unusually  severe  in  southern  Alberta;  chinch  bugs,  about  25  per  cent  of 
which  were  destroyed  In  the  fall  by  SporoPrichum  glohuliferum;  eelworms, 
which  Injured  wheat  plants  In  Alberta  by  attacking  the  stems  and  may  prove  to 
be  the  European  pest  Tylenchus  dcvastairix,  this  being  the  first  record  of  Injury 
to  staple  crops  by  the  pest  in  North  America ;  the  seed  com  maggot  {Pegomya 
fusciceps)  which  was  unusually  Injurious  In  Ontario;  Olethreutes  frigidana, 
not  previously  regarded  as  of  economic  Importance,  which  was  found  to  Injure 
apple  buds  In  Nova  Scotia;  the  apple  maggot  and  the  San  Jos6  scale,  both  of 
which  appeared  in  Nova  Scotia  for  the  first  time;  the  strawberry  root  weevil 
{Otiorhynchus  ovatus)  (E.  S.  R.,  30  p.  58),  one  of  the  most  Injurious  small 
fruit  pests  in  British  Columbia;  the  western  tent  caterpillar  (Malacosoma 
erosa),  which  defoliated  apples  In  the  Fraser  Valley;  M.  americana  and  M. 
disstria,  which  were  abundant  on  forest  and  shade  trees  in  Ontario,  Quebec, 
and  New  Brunswick ;  bark  beetles,  several  species  of  which  were  the  source  of 
considerable  Injury  to  timber;  the  spruce  budworm  {TorirUB  fumiferana), 
which  is  gradually  spreading  eastward;  scale  insects  of  several  species  which 
injured  forest  and  shade  trees;  the  larch  case  bearer  (Coleophora  laricella), 
which  was  abundant  on  larches  at  Ottawa ;  the  Rocky  Mountain  spotted  fever 
tick  (Dermacentor  venustus),  chiefly  distributed  In  Canada  in  the  Kootenai 
legion;  the  European  ox  warble  or  botfly  (Hypoderma  hovis)  which  has  been 
found  to  occur  in  British  Columbia,  and  at  Agasslz  to  be  the  common  species 
(B.  S.  R.,  29,  p.  357)  ;  etc. 

Annual  report  for  1013  of  the  zoologist,  C.  Wabbubton  (Jour.  Roy.  Agr. 
8oc.  England,  74  (1913),  pp.  379-389,  figs.  3). — ^Among  the  insects  discussed  are 
the  spruce  aphis  (Aphis  ahieiina),  pea  thrips,  and  raspberry  beetle  (Byturus 
tomentosus) . 

[Beport  of]  division  of  entomology,  F.  P.  Jepson  (Fiji  Dept.  Agr.  Ann. 
Rpt.  1913,  pp.  12,  i5).— This  is  a  brief  report  of  the  work  of  the  year  in  Fiji. 

Beport  of  division  of  entomology  for  1013,  D.  d'Emmerez  de  Chabmot 
(Ann.  Rpt.  Dept.  Agr.  Mauritius,  1913,  pp.  10-12). — ^Thls  report  deals  briefly 
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with  the  occurrence  of  the  more  important  insects,  especially  those  attacking 
sngar  cane.  Tiphia  parallela,  a  parasite  of  Phytalus  smithi,  was  introduced 
from  Barlmdofi  during  the  year. 

[Insect  pests  in  Hauritliis],  D.  d'Emmsbbz  db  Chabmoy  (In  Summary  of 
Investigations  of  Fungus  Diseases  and  Insect  Pests  Made  During  the  Six 
Months  Ended  June  SO,  Mauritius:  Dept,  Agr„  19 U,  pp.  4,  5). — ^A  brief  report 
on  the  more  Important  insects  in  Mauritius  and  means  for  their  control. 

Crop  pest  handbook  for  Behar  and  Orissa  (including  also  western  Bengal) 
(Calcutta:  Dept,  Agr.,  Behar  and  Orissa,  1919,  pp.  XXIII -\-il70]-\-21,  pis.  52, 
figs.  4). — ^This  work  deals  with  the  important  insect  enemies  and  diseases  of 
plants  in  this  part  of  the  Bengal  Presidency  under  the  headings  of  the  crops 
attacked.  Under  each  insect  the  nature  of  damage,  locality  and  time  of  ap- 
pearance, food  plants,  description  and  life  history,  and  remedial  measures  are 
briefly  dealt  with.  A  colored  plate  illustrating  the  life  stages  and  nature  of 
the  injury  accompanies  the  accounts  of  most  of  the  pests.  Remedial  and  con- 
trol measures  in  general  are  taken  up  in  several  appendixes. 

Insects  found  on  nursery  stock  imported  into  New  Jersey  during  1013, 
H.  B.  Weiss  {Ent.  News,  25  {1914),  No.  9,  pp.  892^95,  figs,  g).— Usts  are  pre- 
sented of  insects  intercepted  during  (1)  the  spring  and  (2)  the  fall. 

Some  consideration  on  protection  of  orchards  from  insects,  P.  J.  Pabrott 
(West.  N.  Y.  Hort.  8oc.  Proo.,  59  (1914),  pp.  110-118,  figs.  5).— The  author  here 
discusses  (1)  the  susceptibility  of  eggs  of  insects  to  spraying  mixtures,  (2) 
the  comparative  merits  of  various  sulphur  mixtures,  (3)  some  insects  that  dis- 
figure fruits,  (4)  the  injurious  work  of  tree  hoppers  in  apple  orchards,  (5)  the 
parasites  of  the  San  Jos^  scale,  and  (6)  spraying  to  combat  plant  lice  of  apple 
trees. 

Insects  injurious  to  the  household  and  annoying  to  man,  G.  W.  Hebbice 
(New  York,  1914,  pp.  XVII-\-470,  pis.  8,  figs.  152).— A  concise  description  of  the 
appearance,  habits,  and  injuries  of  household  pests,  written  particularly  for  the 
housekeeper  and  for  those  who  desire  to  obtain  informatioh  regarding  household 
pests  and  practical  methods  of  controlling  them. 

New  species  of  DiaspinsB  living  on  the  olive,  G.  Lbonaboi  (Bol.  LaJ>.  Zool. 
Oen.  e  Agr.  R.  Bcuola  Sup.  Agr.  Portici,  7  (1918),  pp.  66-71,  figs.  5).—Aonidia 
clew  and  Lepidosaphes  olivina  infesting  leaves  of  the  olive  in  Eritrea  are  de- 
scribed as  new. 

The  larger  com  stalk  borer,  G.  G.  Ainslie  (17.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmers*  Bui. 
634  {1914),  pp.  8,  figs.  4).— This  bulletin  dealing  with  Diatrcea  saccharalis, 
better  known  as  the  sugar  cane  borer,  is  a  reprint  of  Bureau  of  Entomology 
Circular  116,  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  54). 

On  the  conversion  of  cotton  sticks  into  charcoal  for  the  destruction  of  the 
pink  bollworm,  A.  T.  McKillop  {Agr.  Jour.  Egypt,  8  {1914),  ^o.  2,  pp.  127- 
129). — It  is  stated  that  during  the  year  1913  the  pink  bollworm  {Oclechia 
gossypiella)  infestation  was  so  high  that  it  was  impossible  to  find  cotton  seed 
which  did  not  contain  from  3  to  20  per  cent  of  living  worms,  and  that  the  worms 
Qt  the  time  of  writing  were  present  in  millions  in  the  dry  cotton  bolls  on  stalks 
stored  on  the  tops  of  the  fellahln  houses.  It  is  reported  on  the  authority  of  A. 
Andres  that  the  larvae  form  cocoons  in  the  Interior  of  the  seeds  and  remain  in  a 
dormant  state  for  as  long  as  seven  months  without  requiring  any  nutriment. 
Since  the  law  regarding  the  bollworm  is  In  the  course  of  reconstruction,  it  is 
thought  that  it  may  be  advisable  to  introduce  a  proviso  that  all  cotton  stalks  be 
destroyed  by  fire  or  carbonized  before  a  fixed  date. 

The  series  of  experiments  here  reported  upon  show  that  by  the  baladi  method, 
which  is  described,  the  bollworm  may  be  destroyed  and  from  ^  to  55  per  cent 
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of  the  original  weight  of  the  stalks  be  retained  as  charcoal.  A  retort  is  said  to 
have  been  patented  which  will  convert  small  lots  of  cotton  stalks  into  charcoal 
in  a  few  hours  and  is  capable  of  making  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  a  ton  per 
day.  Attrition  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  calorific  value  of  the  charcoal  is 
7,420,  as  compared  with  that  of  2,744  for  cotton  wood. 

A  new  Oracilaria  on  azalea,  A.  Busck  (Insecutor  Inscitiw  Menstruus,  2 
(1914),  No.  1,  pp.  1,  2), — OraciUnria  azalea,  a  lepidopteran  reared  from  leaf- 
mining  larvffi  on  azalea  at  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  also  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  from 
azalea  imported  from  Germany,  is  described  as  new  to  science. 

The  chestnut  bast  miner,  A.  BusdK  (Insecutor  Inscitiw  Menstruus,  2  (191k) ^ 
No.  i.  pp,  S,  4,  flff.  1). — EctoedenUa  phleophaga,  a  tineid  which  lives  in  the  lower 
layer  of  the  bark  of  the  chestnut  just  above  and  encroaching  upon  the  cambium, 
is  described  as  new.  Both  larvae  and  adults  of  this  species  have  been  reared  at 
Falls  Church,  Va. 

ObservationB  of  the  enemies  of  rice  (OryEa  sativa),  particularly  Chirono- 
muB  cavassai,  F.  Cavazza  (Boh  Lah,  Zool.  Oen.  e  Agr.  R.  Scuola  Sup.  Agr. 
Portici,  8  (1914),  PP'  228-239,  pi.  i).— This  article  deals  largely  with  the 
biology  of  C.  cavazzai,  a  chironomid  that  is  a  source  of  injury  to  rice  in  the 
Italian  Provinces  of  Bologna  and  Ferrara.  This  dipteran  was  first  described 
by  Kieffer  in  1918.« 

A  contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  bloodsuckixig  Ceratopogroniiue  of 
Brazil,  A.  Lurz  (Mem.  Inst.  Oswaldo  Cruz,  5  (1919),  No.  1,  pp.  45-73,  pis.  3).— 
Twelve  species  are  described  as  new  in  this  continuation  of  the  work  previ- 
ously noted  (E.  8.  R.,  29,  p.  54). 

The  posterior  stifirmata  of  dipterous  lanraB  as  a  diagnostic  character,  with 
especial  reference  to  t&e  larv«  incriminated  in  cases  of  myiasis,  M.  B.  Mac- 
Gbeoob  (Parasitology,  7  (1914),  No.  2,  pp.  176-188,  pU.  3,  figs.  5).— This  study  is 
illustrated  by  photomicrographs  of  the  various  forms  of  posterior  stigmata 
occurring  in  dipterous  larv»  concerned  in  myiasis. 

Myiasis  of  the  urinary  passages,  E.  F.  Kino  (Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  63 
(1914),  No.  26,  pp.  2285,  2286)  .—Fannia  scalaris  was  the  species  concerned  in 
the  case  here  reported. 

Effect  of  cold  storage  upon  Mediterranean  fruit  fly,  R  Y.  Wilcox  and  C.  J. 
HuNN  (Hawaii  8ta.  Press  Bui.  -J7  (1914),  PP-  10-12).— It  is  pointed  out  that 
in  fruit  fiy  experiments  in  Australia  (E.  S.  R.,  19,  p.  145)  in  1907  eggs  exposed 
to  temperatures  of  from  33  to  35*  F.  lived  for  15  day&  In  experiments  con- 
ducted by  the  authors  no  pupce  developed  and  no  adult  files  were  obtained 
from  infested  star  apples  (Chrysophyllum  cainito)  kept  in  cold  storage  for 
10  days  at  a  temperature  of  32"^;  and  no  adult  files  were  obtained  from  in- 
fested figs  kept  at  the  same  temperature  for  the  same  length  of  time. 

Experiments  were  then  conducted  with  infested  mangoes  and  citrus  placed 
in  two  cold-storage  rooms,  one  kept  at  a  temperature  of  32',  the  other  at  36*. 
Baskets  of  infested  fruit  were  removed  at  the  end  of  2i  days  and  every  day 
thereafter  until  a  period  of  151  days  had  elapsed.  Thirty  flies  emerged  from 
the  fruit  kept  at  36*  and  25  from  that  kept  at  32*,  but  no  adult  flies  from  frolt 
which  had  been  kept  at  a  temperature  of  32*  longer  than  2i  days,  and  no  flies 
from  fruit  which  had  been  held  at  a  temperature  of  36*  longer  than  4i  days. 

A  series  of  experiments  was  conducted  in  which  6  full  grown  larvie  were 
placed  on  moist  sand  in  each  of  a  number  of  jars  and  kept  in  rooms  exposed 
to  a  temperature  of  32  and  36*  for  4,  7,  11,  and  14  days,  respectively.  Two 
larvae  in  the  jar  kept  at  32*  for  four  days  pupated  after  removal  but  no  further 
development  took  place.    All  the  larvae  were  dead  when  examined  22  dajrs 

•BoU  Lab.  Zool.  Gen.  e  Agr.  R.  Scuola  Sup.  Agr.  Portid,  7  (1913),  p.  210. 
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after  removal  from  cold  storage.  In  the  Jar  kept  at  36**  for  four  days  two 
larvae  were  alive  and  one  had  pupated  at  the  end  of  that  time,  a  single  adult 
fly  emerging  from  one  of  the  pupce  at  the  end  of  15  days.  From  the  jar  re- 
moved after  seven  days  two  larvce  were  dead  and  four  alive,  while  all  the 
larvje  were  dead  in  the  Jars  removed  after  11  and  14  days. 

The  authors  conclude  that  while  fruit  fly  larvse  and  eggs  failed  to  live 
through  an  exposure  in  cold  storage  even  at  36"  for  longer  than  4J  days,  it  is 
not  safe,  however,  to  assume  4}  days  as  an  outside  limit  They  consider  it 
safe  to  assert  that  infested  fruit  maintained  for  two  weeks  at  a  temperature 
of  32**  could  not  possibly  contain  the  living  fruit  fly  in  any  stage.  Avocados 
are  about  the  only  commercial  Hawaiian  fruits  subject  to  Mediterranean 
fruit  fly  infestation  for  which  there  Is  a  demand  on  the  mainland,  but  they 
may  be  held  for  at  least  two  months  in  cold  storage. 

The  assertion  that  avocados  could  be  pickled  in  salt  water  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  destroy  the  fruit  fly  and  make  them  safe  for  shipment  to  the  mainland 
led  the  authors  to  make  a  few  tests.  Ripe  and  green  avocados  were  placed 
in  salt  water  of  strengths  varying  from  i  to  1  lb.  of  salt  per  gallon,  and  left 
to  stand  at  ordinary  room  temperature.  At  the  end  of  one  month  the  avocados 
were  found  to  be  perfectly  preserved,  the  color,  texture,  and  appearance  being 
the  same  as  when  placed  in  the  salt  water,  and  no  fermentation  or  decay  had 
taken  place.  After  having  been  placed  in  fresh  water  to  extract  the  salt  the 
fruit  was  tested,  and  the  flavor  found  to  be  flat  and  disagreeable.  Thus  it 
appears  doubtful  whether  avocados  can  be  preserved  in  salt  water  without 
losing  much  of  the  delicacy  of  their  flavor. 

The  marguerite  fly  or  chrysanthemum  leaf  miner  (Phytomyza  chrysan- 
themi),  M.  T.  Smulyan  (Massachusetts  8ta.  Bid.  157  (1914),  pp.  21-52,  pis. 
S). — ^This  agromyzid  fly  has  been  the  source  of  considerable  injury  to  plants 
grown  under  glass  in  Massachusetts  for  ornamental  purposes,  especially  to 
marguerites  or  daisies,  chrysanthemums,  and  other  Composltse.  In  many 
instances  the  commercial  growing  of  marguerites  and  some  other  Gompositse  is 
said  to  have  been  given  up  on  account  of  the  injury  caused  by  this  pest. 

The  marguerite  fly,  which  was  first  detected  in  this  county  in  October,  1886,  in 
a  greenhouse  near  Glen  Cove,  N.  Y.,  is  said  to  be  generally  distributed  through- 
out the  eastern  part  of  Massachusetts,  and  to  be  known  to  occur  in  the  States 
of  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  Wisconsin, 
and  Montana,  and  is  doubtless  present  in  many  others.  While  marguerites 
and  feverfews  seem  to  be  its  favorite  host  plants,  It  is  also  known  to  attack 
eupatoriums,  gazanias,  helianthus,  cinerarias,  tansies,  chrysanthemums,  golden- 
rod,  ragweed,  dandelions,  beggar-ticks,  wild  carrot,  the  conmion  white  or  oxeye 
daisy,  and  everlasting  or  ladies*  tobacco. 

The  Injury  is  caused  by  the  larvse  mining  within  the  leaves  and  living  upon 
the  mesophyl  or  fleshy  portion.  The  mining  is  seen  on  the  surfaces  of  the  leaves 
as  irregular  whitish  lines  or  patches,  often  extending  to  take  in  the  whole 
surface,  and  causes  the  death  of  part  or  the  whole  leaf.  The  activity  of  the 
larva  results  in  a  serious  interference  with  normal  growth,  in  checking  flowering 
or  in  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  flowers  normally  produced,  and  in  a 
reduction  in  the  size  of  the  flowers.  Small  plants  may  be  killed  In  a  com- 
paratively short  time  if  exposed  continually  to  attack. 

From  125  to  150  eggs  may  be  deposited  by  a  single  female.  The  eggs  are  laid 
singly  in  horizontal  incisions  made  by  the  ovipositor  between  the  parenchyma 
and  epidermis  principally  on  the  lower  surface.  The  eggs  hatch  in  slightly 
over  4.5  to  somewhat  over  5.5  days.  Pupation  takes  place  within  the  larval 
mine,  the  pupal  stage  lasting  as  a  rule  from  13  to  15  days.  The  mean  or 
average  length  of  a  complete  life  cycle  or  generation  is  about  33.5  days. 
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"  The  insect  may  be  controlled  by  spraying  with  the  nicotin  solutions  black- 
leaf  40,  Nico-Fnme  liquid,  and  Nicotlcide,  diluted  from  400  to  450  times  in 
water,  and  applied  at  intervals  of  11  or  12  days,  or  somewhat  oftener  if  the 
temperature  in  the  greenhouse  is  higher  than  that  at  which  marguerites  are 
usually  kept.  The  picking  of  leaves,  it  would  seem,  is  in  most  cases  neith^ 
adequate  nor  satisfactory." 

A  bibliography  of  the  literature  relating  to  this  subject  is  appended. 

Life  history  of  the  melon  fly,  E.  A.  Back  and  C.  E.  Pemberton  (U,  8.  Dept. 
Agr,,  Jour,  Agr,  Research,  S  il9H),  No,  5,  pp,  269-274),— This  paper  reports  the 
results  of  studies  of  the  life  history  of  Bactrocera  (Dacus)  cucvrbiiw  as 
worked  out  by  the  authors  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  where,  next  to  the  Medi- 
terranean fruit  fly,  it  is  the  most  Important  insect  enemy  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. Brief  accounts  of  this  species  by  Van  Dine  (B.  S.  R.,  18,  p.  61)  and  by 
Marsh  (E.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  461)  have  been  previously  noted. 

While  first  recorded  In  November,  1898,  it  is  said  to  have  been  known  about 
Honolulu  for  many  years  before.  The  pest  has  spread  so  rapidly  that  it  is  now 
found  on  all  the  important  islands  of  the  Hawaiian  group,  and  cantaloups  and 
watermelons  can  not  be  grown  except  on  new  land  distant  from  old  gardena 
More  than  95  per  cent  of  the  pumpkin  {Cucurhita  pepo)  crop  is  annually  mined 
and  havoc  is  caused  among  the  more  resistant  cucumbers  (CucunUs  sativut). 
The  fly  not  only  oviposits  in  the  fruit  but  more  often — ^wlth  the  pumpkin  and 
squash — in  the  unopened  male  and  female  flowers.  In  the  stem  and  vine,  and 
even  in  the  seedling  itself,  especially  in  seedlings  of  the  watermelon  and  canta- 
loup. Entire  fields  of  watermelons  have  been  killed  l>efore  the  plants  were  6 
to  8  in.  long  by  the  larvae  boring  into  the  taproot,  stem,  and  leaf  stalks.  At 
certain  seasons  of  the  year  nearly  all  the  flowers  are  affected  before  they  have 
an  opportunity  to  bloom.  In  addition  to  cucurbitaceous  crops,  which  are  the 
favorite  hosts,  certain  leguminous  crops,  such  as  string  beans  and  cowpeas,  are 
often  badly  attacked.  When  the  preferred  host  plants  are  scarce  even  peaches, 
papayas,  and  similar  fruits  are  attacked  to  a  limited  degree. 

No  satisfactory  remedy  has  as  yet  been  found  to  prevent  the  infestation,  al- 
though a  small  percentage  of  the  crops  subject  to  attack  may  be  saved  throng 
covering  the  young  fruit  with  doth  or  paper  or,  in  cases  of  cucurbits,  by  bury- 
ing them  in  the  soil  until  they  become  sufficiently  large  to  withstand  attack. 

Life  history  studies  are  reported  in  detail  in  tabular  form.  During  the  sum- 
mer months  when  the  daily  mean  temperature  Is  about  79^  F.  the  eggs  hatdi 
in  from  26  to  35  hours  after  deposition,  while  at  a  mean,  temperature  of  73.6** 
they  hatch  in  from  52  to  54  hours.  The  larva  passes  through  three  Instars;  at 
a  mean  temperature  of  about  79*  its  development  is  completed  in  from  4  days, 
4  hours,  to  7  days.  At  mean  temperatures  ranging  from  71.6  to  79.4*  the  pupal 
stage  varies  from  7.5  to  13  days.  Adults,  which  emerged  February  17,  were  as 
strong  and  vigorous  6  months  and  14  days  later  as  when  they  emerged.  The 
majority  of  the  females  observed  did  not  mate  until  fully  25  days  after  emerg- 
ing. At  mean  temperatures  averaging  75.5*  ovlposltion  did  not  commence  imtil 
one  month  after  emerging  but  continued  for  a  number  of  months.  Thirty-six 
is  said  to  be  the  largest  number  of  eggs  secured  from  a  single  melon  fly  in  one 
day.  The  dieilly  ovlposltion  by  10  flies  is  recorded,  169  eggs  deposited  from  May 
31  to  August  18  by  a  fly  which  emerged  February  17  and  was  placed  on  fruit 
May  22  being  the  largest  number. 

ObservationB  on  the  larwB  of  fleas,  A.  W.  Bacot  and  W.  6.  Ridewood  (Para- 
sitology, 7  {19H),  No,  2,  pp.  157-175,  figs.  6), — ^This  article  deals  largely  with 
the  morphology  of  flea  larvae. 

Sli9rt  notes  on  Anisoplia  atistriaca  and  methods  of  combating  it,  I.  V. 
Vassiliev  {Trudy  BO^o  Ent.  [8t.  Petersb.],  vol,  7,  No.  2,  2.  ml.  ed,  (1914),  pp. 
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S6,  pis.  2,  flffs.  20;  ahs,  in  Rev.  Appl.  Ent.,  2  (1914),  8er.  A,  No.  4,  pp.  259-261).— 
Tbis  paper  discusses  the  biology,  natural  enemies,  and  means  of  control  of 
A,  auatriacat  a  lamellicom  beetle  that  is  of  considerable  economic  importance 
in  southern  Russia,  Austria-Hungary,  Syria,  and  Asia  Minor. 

About  22  months  are  required  for  the  development  of  the  larva  and  three 
creeks  for  the  pupa.  The  adult  beetle  attaclcs  chiefly  rye,  wheat,  and  barley 
nt  the  time  the  grain  is  still  soft,  gnawing  the  seeds,  and  sometimes  devouring 
tb^n  entirely.  Three  parasites,  namely,  Tiphia  femorata,  T.  nwrio,  and  Scolia 
Quadripunctaia,  attack  the  larvte.  A  fungus  disease  due  to  Entomophthora 
iMetarrhizium]  anisopliw  caused  a  high  mortality  among  the  larva  in  1902, 
from  60  to  70  per  cent  having  been  destroyed  in  the  vicinity  of  Kishenef.  The 
remedial  measures  suggested  include  trap  crops  of  wheat  and  rye  and  also 
maize,  and  replowing  for  the  destruction  of  the  eggs  and  larv«.  In  south  and 
middle  Russia  there  are  additional  species  of  Anisoplia,  such  as  A.  cyathigera, 
A.  segetum,  and  others,  which  are  less  injurious. 

A  synoptical  table  to  facilitate  the  identification  of  the  various  species  of 
Anisoplia,  another  giving  the  distinctive  characters  of  the  commoner  lamellicom 
larvBB  found  in  the  soil,  and  two  colored  plates  are  appended. 

Description  of  a  new  African  coccinellid,  Serangiom  giflardi  n.  sp.,  G. 
Grandi  {Bol.  Lab.  Zool.  Oen.  e  Agr.  R.  Scuola  Sup.  Agr,  Portici,  8  (1914),  pp. 
165-178,  figs.  8;  ahs.  in  Rev.  Appl.  Ent.,  2  (1914),  8er,  A,  No.  6,  p.  5^8). -H8f. 
gilfardi,  collected  in  Nigeria  and  Kamerun  by  F.  Silvestri,  is  said  to  be  actively 
predaceous  on  Aleyrodidse,  both  in  the  adult  and  larval  stages. 

I>escrii>tion  of  the  larva  and  pupa  of  Sitona  humeralis  and  studies  of  the 
morphology  of  the  adult,  6.  Gbandi  (Bol,  Lah.  Zool.  Oen.  e  Agr.  R.  Scuola 
Sup.  Agr.  Porticiy  7  (WIS),  pp.  99-100,  figs.  7;  ahs.  in  Rev.  Appl.  Ent.,  2  (1914), 
Ser.  A,  No.  S,  p.  181). — This  article  relates  to  the  morphology  and  biology  of  S. 
humeralis,  the  larva  of  which  feeds  on  the  roots  of  alfalfa  and  other  species 
of  Medicago  (M.  sativa,  M.  lupulina,  and  M.  minima). 

A  nematode  parasite  of  the  olive  weevil,  G.  del  Guebcio  (Redia,  9  (191S), 
No.  2,  pp.  2SS,  2S4;  ahs.  in  Intemat.  Inst.  Agr.  [Rome],  Mo.  Bui.  Agr.  Intel, 
and  Plant  Diseases,  5  (1914),  No.  7,  pp.  967,  968).— A  minute  nematode,  ap- 
parently a  Rhabditis,  has  been  observed  by  the  author  since  1911  to  be  a  para- 
site of  the  olive  weevil  (Rhynchiies  ruber),  an  account  of  which  pest  has  been 
previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  28,  p.  455).  It  attacks  the  larvae  when  they  leave 
the  olives  and  burrow  into  the  ground.  When  inside  the  larva  the  nematode 
grows  and  reproduces  so  that  the  host  becomes  a  center  of  infection  for  other 
larvse;  the  infested  larva  eventually  becomes  motionless  and  dies. 

The  artificial  fertilization  of  queen  bees,  F.  Jaoeb  and  0.  W.  Howard 
(Science,  n.  ser.,  40  (1914),  No.  10S7,  p.  720).— The  authors  report  apparent 
success  in  one  of  eight  attempts  to  fertilize  queen  bees  artificially.  At  the 
time  of  writing  3,000  eggs  had  been  laid  by  this  queen  bee,  all  of  which  had 
produced  worker  bees,  with  the  exception  of  four  which  produced  drones.  In 
every  respect  the  brood,  capping  of  cells,  and  the  resulting  worker  bees  were 
perfectly  normal. 

A  little-known  orchid  pest  (Isosoma  orchidearum),  L.  A.  Whitney  (Mo. 
Bui.  Com.  Hort.  Cal.,  S  (1914),  No.  11,  pp.  483-485,  figs.  -J).— An  account  is 
given  of  the  life  history  and  of  control  measures  for  /.  orchidearum,  a  hymenop- 
teran  regarded  by  florists  as  one  of  the  worst  pests  to  which  the  orchid  is 
subject 

"The  most  practical  control  measures  are  constant  watchfulness,  fumiga- 
tion with  a  vaporizing  insecticide  for  the  adults,  and  the  cutting  and  burning 
of  infested  buds.  This  seems  like  heroic  treatment,  but  if  not  taken  in  time 
this  insect  will  quickly  destroy  a  prize  collection  of  plants." 
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The  chalcis-fly  In  alfalfa  seed,  T.  D.  Urbahns  {U.  fif.  Dept.  Agr,,  Farmers' 
Bui.  636  (1914),  pp.  10,  figs,  10).— The  clover-seed  chalcis-fly,  accounts  of 
which  have  been  previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  72;  17,  p.  1089),  is  generally 
termed  the  alfalfa-seed  chalcis-fly  by  alfalfa  seed  growera  It  has  increased 
80  rapidly  that  its  destructive  work  is  now  causing  a  large  annual  loss.  Id 
some  sections  even  threatening  the  production  of  alfalfa  seed.  Investigations 
of  it  by  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  of  this  Departm^it  were  comm^iced  in  the 
fall  of  1912  with  a  view  to  determining  some  practical  method  of  control. 

Its  development  and  habits,  distribution,  and  nature  of  its  injury  are  briefly 
described.  The  percentage  of  the  alfalfa  seed  crop  destroyed  can  only  be 
estimated  by  opening  a  large  number  of  the  seed  pods  and  observing  the  in- 
fested seed.  Seed  pods  collected  in  different  localities  and  subjected  to  examina- 
tion with  a  microscope  showed  that  the  chalcis  fly  destroys  from  10  to  30 
per  cent  of  the  seeds  in  the  early  crops  and  from  20  to  70  per  cent  of  the  seeds 
in  the  late  crops.  Some  samples  have  been  examined  which  showed  that  85 
per  cent  of  the  seed  had  been  destroyed  by  this  pest  The  loss  has  been  observed 
on  different  farms  to  vary  from  $5  to  $60  per  acre. 

While  the  methods  for  its  practical  control  are  still  in  the  experimental 
stage  some  of  the  fundamental  practices  which  should  be  carried  out  by  every 
alfalfa  seed  grower  to  obtain  immediate  results  include  harvesting  severely 
infested  crops,  cleaning  fence  lines  and  ditch  banks,  winter  cultivations,  destroy- 
ing the  screenings,  burning  fence  lines  and  check  ridges,  planting  clean  seeds,  cut- 
ting the  seed  crops,  stacking  the  seed  crop,  destroying  bur  clover,  and  cleaning 
the  seed.    The  necessity  of  organized  efforts  is  emphasized. 

Crontributions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  British  BraconidsB. — ^H,  Macrocen- 
trid8B,  with  descriptions  of  two  new  species,  G.  T.  Ltle  {EntomoloffUt,  47 
(1914),  ^08.  617,  pp.  257-^62,  pi.  1;  618,  pp.  287-298) .—This  second  paper  (B. 
S.  R.,  31,  p.  159)  deals  with  Macrocentrus,  species  of  which  are  gregarious  or 
solitary  parasites  of  larvse  of  Lepidoptera,  and  with  Zele,  species  of  which  are 
solitary  parasites  of  the  larvse  of  Lepidoptera. 

A  new  proctotrypoid  egg  parasite  from  the  West  Indies,  A.  P.  Dodd  (Ent, 
News,  25  {1914),  No,  8,  p.  350). — A  telenomid  reared  from  eggs  of  a  leaf- 
hopper  {Ormenis  sp.)  collected  at  Rio  Piedras,  P.  R.,  is  described  as  Phanvrus 
flavua  n.  sp. 

Report  of  a  trip  to  Africa  in  search  of  fruit  fly  parasites,  F.  Biuvestri 
(Bol.  Lab.  Zool.  Gen.  e  Agr.  R.  Scuola  Sup.  Agr.  Portioi,  8  (1914),  pp.  3-164, 
figs.  70). — A  translation  of  this  paper  has  been  previously  noted  (£.  S.  B.,  31, 
p.  465). 

FOOD&— HITHAir  NirTBITIOir. 

Coloring  matter  of  raw  and  cooked  salted  meats,  R.  Hoagland  ( (7.  8.  Dept 
Agr.,  Jour.  Agr.  Research,  3  (1914),  No.  3,  pp.  211-^6,  pis.  2,  fig.  1). — ^In  this 
paper  are  reported  a  number  of  spectroscopic  and  chemical  analyses  of  salted 
meata 

'*  The  red  color  of  fresh  lean  meat,  such  as  beef,  pork,  and  mutton,  is  due  to 
the  presence  of  oxyhemoglobin,  a  part  of  which  Is  one  of  the  constituents  of 
the  blood  remaining  in  the  tissues,  while  the  remainder  is  a  normal  constituent 
of  the  muscles.  When  fresh  meat  is  cooked  or  is  cured  by  sodium  chlorid,  the 
red  color  changes  to  brown,  owing  to  the  breaking  down  of  the  oxyhemoglobin 
into  the  two  constituents,  hematin,  the  coloring  group,  and  the  proteid,  globin. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  when  fresh  meat  Is  cured  by  means  of  a  mixture  of 
8odium  eWorld  and  a  small  proportion  of  potassium  nitrate,  or  saltpeter,  either 
as  a  dry  mixture  or  in  the  form  of  a  pickle,  the  red  color  of  the  fresh  meat  is 
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not  destroyed  during  the  caring  process,  the  finished  product  having  practically 
the  same  color  as  the  fresh  meat  Neither  is  the  red  color  destroyed  on  cook- 
ing, but  rather  is  intensified." 

The  results  of  tliis  investigation  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows : 

"  The  color  of  uncooked  salted  meats  cured  with  potassium  nitrate,  or  salt- 
peter, is  generally  due,  in  large  part  at  least,  to  the  presence  of  NO-hemoglobin, 
although  the  color  of  certain  kinds  of  such  meats  may  be  due  in  part  or  in 
ivhole  to  NO-hemochromogen. 

**  The  NO-hemoglobin  is  produced  by  the  action  of  the  nitric  oxid  resulting 
from  the  reduction  of  the  saltpeter  used  in  salting  upon  the  hemoglobin  of  the 
meat 

"  The  color  of  cooked  salted  meats  cured  with  saltpeter  is  due  to  the  presence 
of  NO-hemochromogen  resulting  from  the  reduction  of  the  color  of  the  raw 
salted  meat  on  cooking." 

A  list  of  cited  literature  is  appended. 

Changes  in  composition  of  peel  and  pulp  of  ripening  bananas,  H.  C.  Gobe 
iU.  8.  Dept.  Agr,,  Jour.  Agr.  Research,  3  (1914),  No,  3,  pp.  187-203,  fig.  1). — 
Four  ripening  experiments  are  described,  two  of  which  were  carried  out  with 
a  respiratioii  calorimeter  in  cooperation  with  the  Nutrition  Investigations  of 
the  Oflice  of  Experiment  Stations  and  two  in  an  especially  designed  constant- 
temperature  humidor  which  is  described.  Measurements  were  made  of  the 
carbon  dioxid,  the  water  vapor  and  heat  produced,  the  oxygen  consumed,  and 
the  variation  in  weight  during  ripening.  Analyses  of  the  green  and  ripened 
fruit  were  carried  out  to  determine  the  changes  in  composition.  The  results  of 
these  experiments  are  summarized  as  follows: 

"  The  usual  carbohydrate  changes — saccharlflcatlon  of  starch,  with  formation 
of  sucrose  and  Invert  sugar,  and  consumption  of  sugars  in  respiration — ^pro- 
ceeded with  uniformity  in  bananas  of  different  bunches. 

"  The  period  of  most  rapid  respiration  corresponded  closely  with  that  of  most 
rapid  starch  hydrolysis. 

"The  quantities  of  ash,  protein,  and  ether  extract  underwent  but  slight 
changes  during  the  ripening  of  the  bananas.  Pentosans  decreased  markedly 
in  the  pulp,  but  remained  little  changed  in  the  peel. 

"Analyses  of  the  peel  and  pulp  of  ripening  bananas  showed  a  steady  transfer 
of  water  from  peel  to  pulp  during  ripening." 

A  bibliography  is  appended. 

Soluble  aluminum  compounds — ^thelr  occurrence  in  certain  vegetable  prod- 
ucts, C.  N.  Mtebs  {Puh,  Health  Rpts.  [U.  fif.],  29  (1914),  No,  25,  pp,  1625- 
1629), — In  connection  with  the  investigations  of  the  cause  of  pellagra,  a  study 
was  made  of  the  aluminum  content  of  a  number  of  vegetable  foods,  including 
com  and  com  products,  hominy,  oatmeal,  parsnips,  carrots,  and  white  and 
sweet  potatoea  As  this  aluminum  is  present  largely  in  a  water-soluble  form, 
the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  a  relatively  large  consumption  of  aluminum  may 
result  in  the  case  of  a  diet  consisting  chiefly  of  vegetables.  The  need  of  further 
work  along  this  line  is  emphasized. 

Syrian  food  products  exported  to  United  States,  W.  S.  Hollis  {Daily  Cons, 
and  Trade  Rpts,  [U,  fif.],  17  (1914).  No,  243,  pp.  284,  285). —A  number  of  native 
food  products  are  briefly  described. 

Food  production  and  requirements  of  various  countries,  N.  C.  Mxtbbat  and 
F.  Andrews  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr,,  Farmers*  Bui.  641  (1914) y  PP-  20-22),— -X  com- 
pilation of  data  showing  the  percentages  of  foods  imported  and  exported  by  the 
United  Kingdom,  France,  Russia,  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Belgium,  Argen- 
tina, Canada,  and  the  United  States.  The  figures  given  are  based  largely  upon 
data  for  the  years  1912  and  1913. 
84079*— No.  5—15 5 
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[Food  analTsis  and  other  pure  food  and  dro^  topics] ,  E.  F.  Ladd  and  Alma 
K.  Johnson  {North  Dakota  8ta.  Spec.  Bui.,  S  (1914),  ^o.  12,  pp.  201-4^16).— 
This  discusses  the  sale  of  undrawn  poultry,  the  use  of  bleached  flour,  and  mis- 
cellaneous food  topics.  Directions  are  also  given  for  the  disinfection  of  rooms, 
furniture,  clothing,  etc.  Analyses  are  reported  of  a  large  number  of  foods  and 
beverages  and  some  samples  of  spirits  of  camphor. 

[Food  and  sanitary  inspection — food  analysis  and  other  pure  food  and 
dru^  topics],  E.  F.  Ladd  and  Alma  K.  Johnson  (North  Dakota  8ta.  Spec.  Buk, 
S  (1914),  Jfo.  IS,  pp.  217-232). — ^The  sanitary  scores  are  reported  of  a  number 
of  places  where  food  is  prepared,  sold,  or  distributed.  A  list  of  foods  and 
beverages  analyzed  is  appended,  and  information  is  given  regarding  the  prohibi- 
tion of  the  use  of  soap  bark  and  saponin,  and  the  use  of  sacctiarin. 

Food,  water,  and  ice  supplies  in  railway  stations  and  railway  trains,  S.  J. 
Cbumbinb  (Trana.  15.  Intemat.  Cong.  Hyg.  a^nd  Demogr.  Washingtor^  5 
(1912),  Sect.  7,  pp.  220-252). —The  author  discusses  the  need  for  sanitary  regu- 
lations and  points  out  conditions  whidb  should  be  remedied. 

The  results  of  analyses  by  N.  P.  Sherwood  of  78  samples  of  drinking  water 
taken  from  trains  are  given.  Five  of  the  samples  showed  at  least  10  colon 
bacilli  [an  organism  always  present  in  human  feces]  in  10  cc  of  water.  One  of 
these  samples  also  showed  BacUlus  pyooyaneous,  a  green  pus  organism. 
'*  Waters  in  this  group  are  decidedly  unfit  for  drinking  puri)08es.**  This  was 
the  worst  condition  noted.  Eight  samples  showed  from  6  to  8  colon  bacilli  in 
10  cc.  of  water.  "These  waters  are  open  to  strong  suspicion  and  should  not 
be  drunk."  Fourteen  samples  showed  from  1  to  4  B.  ooH  In  10  cc.  of  water, 
and.  In  addition,  2  of  them  showed  Streptococcus  pyogenes.  In  49  samples 
colon  bacilli  were  not  noted. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  the  pollution  in  the  samples  might  be  due  to  the  original 
water  supply,  to  the  water  used  in  the  ice,  to  dirt  adhering  to  the  ice,  to  the 
hands  which  had  handled  the  ice,  to  the  buckets,  wheelbarrows,  or  tongs  osed 
in  carrying  or  handling  it,  or  to  carelessness  in  washing  the  tanks  either  as  to 
thoroughness  or  as  to  the  kind  of  water  used  for  the  purpose. 

Information  was  also  gathered  by  the  author  regarding  the  source  of  the 
water  and  ice  furnished  passenger  trains  in  Kansas.  *'A11  the  sources  of  tlie 
water  supplies  investigated  showed  them  to  be  good,  potable  water ;  inspections 
of  the  ice  used  in  coolers  quite  often  revealed  the  pres^ice  of  dirt  in  artificial 
as  well  as  in  natural  Ice.  ... 

"  From  these  data,  and  after  making  a  sanitary  survey  of  conditions,  it  seems 
that  there  is  no  excuse  for  so  many  samples  having  a  body  temperature  count  of 
over  350  [micro-organisms]  per  cubic  centimeter,  and  the  conclusions  we  believe 
to  be  fairly  drawn  are  that  these  high  counts  show  carelessness  both  in  cleaning 
the  coolers  and  in  handling  the  Ice.  Evidently  the  abolishment  of  the  conmion 
drinking  cup  in  railroad  trains  will  not  of  itself  insure  a  wholesome  water 
supply,  but  very  definite  regulations  concerning  the  proper  cleansing  and  steriza- 
Kation  of  all  coolers  and  a  sanitary  method  of  handling  the  ice  or,  better  still, 
cooling  the  water  through  coils  covered  with  ice,  must  be  insisted  upon  before 
the  health  of  the  traveling  public  is  eflOiciently  and  uniformly  safeguarded  from 
infectious  water-borne  diseases." 

In  the  discussion  which  *follows  the  paper,  A.  J.  McOannel  states  that  he  had 
collected  from  several  large  railway  systems  information  regarding  the  methods 
of  handling  the  drinking  water  supply  on  trains.  He  found  that  in  a  large 
percentage  of  cases  no  bacterial  or  chemical  examination  of  the  water  had 
been  made  and  in  most  cases  no  regular  examination.  While  most  of  the  wat^ 
presumably  came  from  pure  sources,  in  a  few  instances  it  was  reported  that  it 
came  from  wells  deserving  of  suspicion. 
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•*  Concerning  the  care  of  water  coolers,  nearly  all  were  reported  to  be  washed 
oat  at  longer  or  shorter  intervals.  This  washing,  In  most  instances,  is  just  a 
rinsing  with  cold  water  and  a  whisk  broom,  or  something  of  the  kind.  About 
half  are  scalded  or  otherwise  disinfected  at  intervals  of  from  two  days  to  a 
month.    Some  are  '  scalded  when  needed,'  and  about  50  per  cent  not  at  all." 

The  handling  of  the  ice  for  trains  is  considered  and  the  possibilities  of  con- 
tamination from  various  sources  are  pointed  out. 

The  author  states  that  in  examining  samples  of  water  from  the  coolers  he 
found  colon  bacilli  present  in  some  cases  where  the  bacterial  count  was  very 
small.  "The  fact  that  most  of  the  water  in  the  cooler  comes  from  melting 
Ice  would  account  for  the  lower  bacterial  count,  and  this  would  indicate  also 
that  the  colon  bacilli  present  had  come  from  the  handling  of  the  ice  on  its 
way  to  the  cooler.  The  remedy  for  this  contamination  of  water  is  to  have  the 
coolers  so  arranged  that  the  Ice  is  not  placed  in  the  water,  but  is  used  only  for 
cooling  purposes.*' 

In  discussing  the  general  question,  J.  W.  Kerr  pointed  out  that  the  improve- 
ments wliich  have  been  introduced  In  railway  sanitation  should  not  be  over- 
looked, and  stated  that  in  his  opinion  "  the  railway  officials  have  kept  abreast 
of  the  general  public  in  this  matter,  and,  in  some  directions,  they  have  been 
ahead  of  it.  .  .  .  As  people  become  better  educated  in  sanitary  matters  they 
will  demand  improved  conditions  and  get  them,  but  the  necesity  for  Improved 
conditions  must  be  recognized,  and  it  is  one  of  the  immediate  duties  of  the  health 
authorities  to  teach  the  people." 

ThinfiTB  wliich  the  public  should  know  concerning  sanitary  conditions  in 
interstate  meat  packingr  establishments,  G.  H.  Shaw  {f.  Intemat.  Cong, 
Softool  Hyg,,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Trans.,  S  {191S),  pp.  22-28).— This  paper  outlines 
briefly  the  sanitary  conditions  In  federally  inspected  establishments  and  the 
advances  made  in  recent  years  under  the  supervision  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry.  It  also  points  out  the  need  of  supplementing  federal  work  by  efficient 
state  and  municipal  inspection. 

The  modem  installation  of  a  manufactory  for  butchers'  groods  as  a  part 
of  an  abattoir,  P.  Godbille  (Hyg.  Viande  et  Lait,  8  {19 W,  Nos.  1,  pp.  1-18, 
figs.  9;  2,  pp.  6J^15y  figs.  5). — ^Machinery  and  equipment  used  in  preparing  for 
market  calTs  heads,  sheep's  trotters,  etc.,  and  similar  butchers'  goods  are 
described. 

Judging  from  a  hygrienic  standpoint  the  aluminum  alloy,  "duralumin** 
as  material  for  making  household  utensils,  G.  Fendler  and  W.  Stubeb  {Hyg, 
Rundschau,  24  {19U),  No,  2,  pp.  59-62;  abs.  in  Chem.  Zentbl.,  1914,  /,  No.  7,  p. 
69S). — According  to  the  experimental  investigations  reported,  this  material, 
like  aluminum,  is  to  be  regarded  as  harmless  from  a  hygienic  standpoint. 

School  hygriene — a  report  of  the  Fourth  International  Congrress  of  School 
Hygiene,  held  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  August  25-80,  1913,  W.  C.  Ryan,  jb. 
{U.  8.  Bur.  Ed,  Bui.  48  {191S),  pp.  i2i).— This  report  includes  a  brief  summary 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  congress  and  some  of  the  most  Important  papers,  and 
also  concrete  data  of  the  school  hygiene  movement  as  shown  in  the  scientific 
exhibit  made  under  the  direction  of  the  congress  and  In  connection  with  It.  The 
two  subjects  receiving  the  most  attention  at  the  congress  were  open-air  schools 
and  sex  hygiene,  but  school  architecture  and  equipment,  medical  and  dental  in- 
spection, the  feeding  of  school  children,  their  classification  according  to  mental 
ability,  and  kindred  subjects  were  also  considered. 

School  restaurants,  L.  Meteb  (.f.  Intemat.  Cong.  School  Hyg.,  Buffalo,  N,  Y., 
Trans.,  5  {1913),  pp.  S40-S4S). — ^A  description  of  the  organization  and  operation 
of  Parisian  school  restaurants  (cantines). 
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The  administration  of  school  lunches  in  cities,  Alice  C.  Boughton  H, 
Internal  Cong,  School  Hyg,,  Buffalo,  N,  Y.,  Trans.,  5  {191S),  pp.  SO^r-^OS). — 
This  paper  Includes  a  discussion  of  the  advantage  of  the  central  over  the  Indi- 
vidual school  kitchen  In  city  school  systems,  the  importance  of  accurate  dasslfled 
accounting,  the  equipment  of  kitchen  and  lunch  rooms,  the  relation  of  the  lunch 
department  to  medical  inspection  and  to  the  department  of  charities,  and  the 
question  of  financing  lunch  rooms. 

History  and  development  of  lunches  in  high  schools,  Juua  Pulsifes  <^. 
Interruat.  Cong,  School  Hvff.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y„  Trans.,  5  (1913),  pp.  32^^28).— 
The  facts  upon  which  this  paper  is  based  were  obtained  from  the  lunch  rooms 
of  the  Boston  high  schools  similar  statements  from  St.  Louis  and  from  Brad- 
ford, England,  being  used  for  comparison. 

The  conclusion  Is  that  a  c^itral  kitchen  from  which  the  food  is  distributed  to 
various  schools  is  more  economical  than  individual  kitchens.  In  general  the 
cost  is  determined  by  the  same  factors  as  in  a  commercial  enterprise,  but  the 
varying  amounts  of  rent,  equipment,  fuel,  etc.,  supplied  free  by  the  schools  make 
it  difficult  to  estimate  or  compare  the  actual  cost  in  the  various  institutions. 

High  school  lunches  under  school  board  control,  Emma  Smislet  H.  Inter- 
net  Cong.  School  Hyg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Trans.,  5  (1913),  pp.  329^33).— Th\a 
paper  gives  an  account  of  the  work  done  by  the  department  of  high  school 
lunches  recently  established  by  the  board  of  public  education  in  Philadelphia. 
The  organization  and  running  of  the  lunch  rooms  is  described.  Each  is  in 
charge  of  a  dietitian  who  plans  the  menus  and  oversees  the  preparation  and 
serving  of  the  food,  and  who  is  in  constant  consultation  with  the  superintendent 
of  the  department.    The  latter  Is  responsible  for  all  purchases. 

The  training  of  the  school  dietitian,  Caboline  L.  Hunt  (4.  Internal .  Cong. 
School  Hyg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Trans.,  5  (1913),  pp.  33Jh339) .^Recognizing  that 
the  school  dietitian  as  distinct  from  the  manager  of  the  school  lunch  room  is 
likely  to  become  a  regular  officer  in  city  school  systems,  this  paper  enumerates 
as  necessary  qualifications  an  understanding  of  child  nature  and  also  of  the 
principles  of  pedagogy  and  nutrition,  business  ability,  and  practical  knowledge 
of  methods  of  Investigation  and  research  along  these  linea 

Medical  inspection  and  the  nutrition  of  school  children,  I.  S.  Wile  H. 
Internal.  Cong.  School  Hyg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Trans.,  5  {1913),  pp.  266-272). — 
This  paper  gives  a  plea  for  the  more  general  recognition  of  the  dose  Inter- 
dependence of  malnutrition  (as  distinct  from  simple  underfeeding)  in  the  physi- 
cal defects  of  school  children. 

The  importance  of  proper  nutrients  for  retarded  children — ^a  demonstra- 
tion, W.  W.  Roach  U.  Intemat.  Cong.  School  Hyg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Trans.,  4 
{1913),  pp.  415-421,  figs.  6).— A  report  of  the  work  of  the  so-called  "food 
clinic  "  of  a  Philadelphia  public  school  in  which  113  undeveloped  children  were 
given  luncheons  of  milk  and  cereal,  with  the  result  that  they  showed  gains 
not  only  in  physical  development  but  also  in  mental  ability. 

Unwholesome  diet  a  prime  cause  of  inefELciency  in  school  children,  J.  H. 
Kellogo  {4.  Intemat.  Cong.  School  Hyg.,  Buffalo,  y.  Y.,  Trans.,  4  {1913),  pp. 
96-105). — The  author  discusses  the  effects  of  nutrition  on  general  efficiency  and 
favors  a  vegetarian  diet 

National  conservation  and  nutrition  during  childhood,  Maboabet  McMil- 
lan {4.  Intemat.  Cong.  School  Hyg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Trans.,  5  {1913),  pp.  298- 
302). — The  author  emphasizes  the  moral  and  social  as  well  as  the  physiological 
"  value  of  school  lunches  for  children  In  crowded  city  dlstricta 

The  coefficient  of  nutrition  in  Antwerp  school  children,  M.  C.  SoHUTTEir 
{4.  Intemat.  Cong.  School  Hyg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Trans.,  4  {1913),  pp.  106-108, 
fig.  i).— The  author  used  Oppeuheimer's  formula  for  the  coefficient  of  nutrition 
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(the  cirenmference  of  the  upper  arm  X  100  -h  the  chest  measurement  =  the  co- 
efficient) as  a  measure  of  the  condition  of  nutrition  among  school  children  in 
Antwerp.    The  average  results  are  summarized  as  follows: 

The  coefficient  of  nutrition  decreases  regularly  for  both  boys  and  girls  be- 
tween the  ages  of  three  and  seven,  and  then  shows  a  slight  but  irregular  in- 
crease. During  the  period  when  the  decrease  is  regular  its  curve  follows  Ame- 
line*8  logarithmic  law  of  biological  phenomena.  See  also  a  previous  note  by 
Tuxford  (B.  S.  R.,  32,  p.  256). 

Feeding  men  in  loggringr  camps,  R.  S.  Kellogg  (1914,  PP-  8,  table  1), — ^Thls 
paper,  which  was  presented  at  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Northern  Hemlock 
and  Hardwood  Manufacturers  Association,  held  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  October 
28,  1914,  gives  practical  suggestions  for  reducing  the  cost  of  food  in  Michigan 
and  Wisconsin  lumber  camps.  Among  the  points  noted  are  the  substitution  of 
fish  and  dried  meats  for  fresh  meat,  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  kinds  of 
breads,  pies,  etc.,  served  at  a  single  meal,  and  especially  the  employment  of  a 
well-trained  and  intelligent  cook. 

A  table  is  appended  giving  standard  menus  for  90  days  and  suggesting  possible 
substitutions  for  certain  of  the  staples  included. 

Hygrienic  interpretation  of  recent  changres  in  the  field  rations  and  their 
preparation,  H.  C.  Fisheb  {Trans,  15.  Inteintat,  Cong.  Hyg.  and  Deinogr.  Wash- 
ington, 5  (1912),  Sect.  8,  pp.  8Si^38). — ^The  present  garrison  and  haversack 
rations  of  the  U.  S.  Army  are  discussed.  In  the  author's  opinion  they  are  more 
satisfactory  than  the  type  of  rations  hitherto  supplied. 

The  garrison  ration,  according  to  the  components  selected  (and  there  is  con- 
siderable range  of  choice  in  all  the  principal  articles),  will  furnish  from 
2.500  to  5,674  calories.  The  haversack  ration  will  furnish,  it  is  assumed,  113 
gm.  proteid,  218  gm.  fat,  and  489  gm.  carbohydrates,  with  a  total  fuel  value  of 
4,448  calories. 

TTie  haversack  ration  consists  of  meat  or  bacon  with  other  foods,  the  haver- 
sack utensils  giving  an  opportunity  to  cook  the  bacon.  "  The  hard  bread  fur- 
nished for  the  haversack  ration,  and  formerly  our  main  dependence  for  field 
use,  is  excellent  within  its  limitations,  but  lacks  a  pleasing  taste,  palls  upon 
the  appetite,  and  undoubtedly  tends  to  gastro-intestlnal  complaints  on  account 
of  its  hardness." 

It  is  the  author's  opinion  that  "  the  recent  Improvements  In  the  field  rations 
and  the  means  of  prei>arlng  them  provide  a  dietary  for  soldiers  that  leaves  but 
little  room  for  improvement.  While  the  haversack  ration  is  somewhat  meager, 
the  provision  for  supplementing  it  affords  a  sufficient  but  not  an  excessive 
amount  of  nourishment.  It  is  a  wise  provision  that  supplies  young  men  under- 
going the  necessary  exertion  and  hardship  of  a  soldier's  life  with  an  abundance 
of  wholesome  food,  and  a  large  experience  of  practical  life  has  demonstrated 
that  this  class  of  men  requires  the  ample  food  supply  provided." 

Information  is  given  regarding  the  emergency  ration,  which  weighed  8  oz. 
and  consisted  of  chocolate  liquor,  nucleo-casein,  malted  milk,  egg  albumin, 
powdered  cane  sugar,  and  cocoa  butter.  "  It  furnished  52  gm.  proteid,  72  gm. 
fat,  110  gm.  carbohydrates,  with  a  [fuel]  value  of  1,334  calories.  The  in- 
gredients are  compressed  into  3  cakes  resembling  a  chocolate  confection  and 
inclosed  in  a  sealed  tin  can.  It  is  pleasant  to  the  taste  and  may  be  eaten  with- 
out further  preparation. 

"There  seems  to  be  considerable  question  about  the  desirability  of  an 
emergency  ration,  and  the  equipment  l)oard  recommended  that  an  additional 
haversack  ration  be  substituted  for  the  emergency  ration  now  carried  by  each 
soldier  in  campaign." 
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A  hygienic  interpretation  of  the  food  supplied  the  United  States  Army 
in  the  field,  as  at  present  authorized,  A.  A.  Woodhull  (Trans.  15.  Intemai. 
Cong.  Hyg.  and  Demogr.  Washington,  5  (1912),  Sect  8,  pp.  8S0-8SS).'-The  U.  S. 
Army  garrison  and  haversack  rations  are  described  and  discussed.  The  author 
gives  reasons  for  believing  that  the  present  haversack  ration  of  the  U.  &  Army 
is  better  than  the  rations  which  it  has  replaced.  Some  information  is  given 
regarding  an  emergency  ration  formerly  in  use. 

Value  to  the  army  in  changes  in  the  ration  and  its  preparation,  M.  A. 
Elliott,  jb.  {Trans.  15.  Intemat.  Cong.  Hyg.  and  Demogr.  Washington,  5 
{1912),  Sect.  8,  pp.  839-845).— The  garrison  field  and  emergency  ration  of  the 
U.  S.  Army  is  discussed  and  information  given  regarding  camp  cookery  In  per- 
manent and  temporary  camps  and  at  daily  camps  from  day  to  day. 

The  straight  fire  knockdown  field  oven,  which  is  described,  has  been  found 
very  satisfactory.  The  field  bread  answers  the  same  purpose  as  the  hard 
bread  which  it  is  intended  to  replace,  namely,  it  is  prepared  to  contain  the 
smallest  volume  and  least  weight  compatible  with  the  retention  of  all  the  nutri- 
tive elements  of  the  fiour,  while  it  can  be  kept  in  good  condition  for  a  long 
lime.  The  field  bread  is  better  liked  than  hard  bread  and  is  believed  to  digest 
more  thoroughly  on  account  of  its  more  porous  texture.  "At  a  temperature  of 
37"  C.  [98.6°  F.]  field  bread  takes  up  four  times  its  weight  of  water,  while  hard 
bread  will  take  up  only  half  as  much.  Plunged  in  boiling  water  field  bread  is 
soaked  in  six  minutes,  while  hard  bread  requires  more  than  ten.  .  .  . 

"Also,  field  bread  is  less  subject  to  attacks  from  insects  than  hard  bread ;  in 
the  latter  they  develop  quite  readily,  owing  to  Its  foliated  texture.  The  insect, 
once  admitted  through  any  crack  in  the  crust,  easily  gains  the  interior  of  the 
ioaf  and  develops  therein  without  hindrance,  and  no  brushing  can  dislodge  it 
This  the  cellular  structure  of  the  field  bread  prevents.  The  external  cracks  are 
rare  compared  with  the  size  of  the  loaf  and  the  aeration  holes  throughout  its 
surface.  It  is  found,  too,  that  a  very  prolific  source  of  mold  is  the  recrystalli- 
zatlon  of  the  salt,  and  it  is  sought  to  do  away  with  this  by  using  perfectly  pure 
salt  and  by  straining  the  water  in  which  it  has  been  dissolved,  so  as  to  prevent 
any  deposit  therein." 

The  method  of  making  field  bread  is  described. 

Problems  of  growth,  T.  B.  Osbobnb  and  L.  B.  Mendel  {Amer,  Jour,  Physiol.^ 
SS  {19H)y  No.  S,  p.  XXVIII;  Jour.  Chem.  8oc.  [London},  106  {1914),  No.  618, 
/,  p.  450). — ^A  brief  note  on  studies  previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  31,  p.  558). 

[Baw  and  cooked  protein  foods]. — ^Use  of  protein  in  kidney  dlseasea,  G. 
LiNossiEB  {Med.  Klinik,  9  {191S),  No.  52,  pp.  214S,  2i^).— According  to  the 
author,  protein  substances,  when  thoroughly  cooked,  exercise  no  harmful  effects 
upon  the  kidneys.  His  conclusion  applies  to  egg  albumin,  meats,  and  milk.  He 
attributes  the  alleged  superiority  of  white  to  red  meat  in  the  diet  of  nephritics 
to  the  fact  that  the  white  meat  is  generally  more  thoroughly  cooked. 

Variations  in  the  hydrogen  ion  concentratioh  of  the  urine  of  man  accom- 
panying fasting  and  the  low-  and  high-protein  regeneration  periods,  P.  EL 
Howe  and  P.  B.  Hawk  {Proc.  Amer.  Soc.  Biol.  Chem.,  S  {191S),  No.  1,  p.  42). — 
A  summary  of  a  paper  presented  at  the  eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Society  of  Biological  Chemists  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December,  1913. 

The  hydrog^i  ion  concentration  of  the  urine  was  studied  with  a  man  during 
a  7-day  fasting  period,  a  subsequent  4-day  period  of  low-protein  diet,  and  a  final 
period  of  5  days  In  which  a  high-proton  diet  was  given  similar  to  that  of  the  nor- 
mal period  before  the  fast  The  hydrogen  ion  concentration  rose  the  first  three 
days  and  remained  practically  constant  during  the  remainder  of  the  fasting 
period.    On  low-protein  diet  it- fell  gradually,  and  upon  the  resumption  of  a 
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high-protein  diet  continued  to  fall  for  three  days,  when  its  subnormal  value  re- 
turned to  the  normal.  No  direct  relation  between  the  hydrogen  ion  concentra- 
tion and  the  ammonia  output  was  noted. 

See  also  a  previous  note  (B.  S.  R.,  30,  p..  764). 

The  gaseous  metabolism  of  infants  with  special  reference  to  its  relation 
to  pulse  rate  and  muscular  activity,  F.  G.  Benedict  and  F.  B.  Talbot  {Car- 
negie Inst,  Washington  Pub,  201  (1914),  pp.  i^8,  figs,  65), — In  addition  to  a 
complete  review  of  the  literature  and  a  presentation  of  a  number  of  important 
problems  in  this  field,  the  authors  report  the  results  of  observations  upon  37 
infants. 

The  carbon  dioxid  production  and  the  oxygen  consumption  were  measured 
simultaneously  by  means  of  a  respiration  apparatus  which  was  also  provided 
with  a  device  for  registering  the  slightest  body  movement.  A  series  of  12-hour 
continuous  pulse  records  showed  a  sudden  and  considerable  increase  in  pulse 
rate  when  crying  or  nursing,  which  returned  quiclily  to  the  low  level  on  cessa- 
tion of  crying  or  feeding.  The  pulse  rate  agreed  closely  with  the  muscular 
activity  of  the  infants,  as  shown  by  the  records  of  a  swinging  crib  upon  a 
kymograph.  Metabolism  increased  or  decreased  accordingly  as  the  pulse  rate 
and  muscular  activity  increased  or  decreased.  An  increase  in  pulse  rate  and 
metabolism  which  was  independent  of  external  activity  was  regarded  as  an 
indication  of  internal  work,  of  which  the  pulse  rate  is  suggested  as  an  index. 

Under  conditions  of  complete  muscular  repose  it  was  found  that,  although 
the  smaller  infants  had  in  general  the  smaller  total  metabolism,  there  were 
sufficient  exceptions  to  prevent  formulation  of  a  definite  law.  In  these  experi- 
ments no  relationship  existed  between  the  age  of  the  Infants  and  the  heat 
production  per  square  meter  of  body  surface,  neither  was  there  any  relation 
between  the  heat  production  per  square  meter  of  body  surface  and  the  actual 
body  weight,  the  normal  weight  for  the  age,  and  the  expected  body  weight.  The 
evidence  derived  from  these  experiments  tends  to  show  that  the  heat  produc- 
tion is  determined  by  the  active  mass  of  protoplasmic  tissues  which  may  be 
stimulated  to  various  degrees  of  cellular  activity.  The  intensity  of  this  stimu- 
lus is  indicated  by  tbe  pulse  rate. 

The  physiologic  cost  of  insufficient  protective  clothing,  G.  W.  Friz  H, 
Intemat.  Cong,  School  Hyg.,  Buffalo,  N,  Y.,  Trans.,  2  (1918),  pp.  300S05), — 
The  author  discusses  the  relative  values  of  different  materials  and  weaves  for 
clothing,  and  points  out  the  dangers  of  Inadequate  protection  by  clothing  and 
the  general  ignorance  on  the  part  of  both  laymen  and  physicians  regarding  this 
subject 

ANIMAL  PEODTJCTIOBT. 

[Animal  husbandry  work],  J.  H.  Gbisdale,  E.  S.  Abchibald,  et  al.  (Canada 
Expt.  Farms  Rpts.  1918,  pp.  50,  51,  75,  8S,  98,  99,  52S-5S0,  5S2-^S7,  589-542, 
518-596,  598-600,  618,  pis.  6).— Analyses  of  23  varieties  of  mangels  showed  a 
dry  matter  content  ranging  from  13.38  to  7.87  per  cent  and  sugar  from  9.15  to 
4.75  per  cent.  Though  not  an  invariable  rule,  those  containing  the  larger  per- 
centage of  dry  matter  were  the  richer  in  sugar.  In  19  varieties  of  turnips  the 
sugar  content  was  fairly  constant,  but  much  lower  than  in  mangels.  The  dry 
matter  ranged  from  10.55  to  5.85  per  cent  Carrots,  Judging  from  their  compo- 
sition, were  intermediate  in  food  value  between  mangels  and  turnips. 

One  lot  of  hogs  was  fed  3  Iba  of  skim  milk  per  day,  another  lot,  6  lbs.,  the 
other  constituents  of  the  ration  being  the  same  for  both  lots.  Those  fed  the 
larger  quantity  of  milk  made  very  economical  gains,  a  saving  of  0.6  ct.  per 
pound  of  increase  in  weight  being  effected. 
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In  an  effort  to  arrive  at  a  ration  for  wintering  a  horse  at  low  cost,  a  celding 
and  a  mare  were  fed  1  lb.  of  hay  from  mixed  grasses,  1  lb.  of  straw,  and  1  lb. 
of  swedes  per  day  for  each  100  lbs.  of  live  weight,  with  very  favorable  results. 
The  bulky  ration  and  the  roots  had  a  very  b^iefldal  effect  on  the  digestive 
tract  of  the  animals. 

Three  lots  of  12  2  to  8  year  old  steers  each  were  fed  the  same  feeds,  consisting 
of  a  grain  mixture  of  whe^jM:B,  and  barley  1:2:2.  Lot  1  was  fed  in  the 
bam  in  box  stalls,  which  werohept  well  bedded  and  cleaned  at  regular  inter- 
vals. They  were  not  let  out  at  all  except  once  each  month  fOr  the  purpose  of 
being  weighed.  They  had  water  twice  a  day,  though  it  was  before  them  prac- 
tically throughout  the  day.  They  were  fed  straw  in  their  mangers  as  well  as 
green  feed  and  hay  during  the  last  three  weeks  of  the  feeding  period,  as  were 
also  the  other  two  lots.  Lot  2  was  fed  in  the  corral,  having  but  a  very  limited 
run,  being  confined  near  the  buildings.  These  steers  had  water  before  them  at  all 
times  and  were  fed  their  roughage  in  the  feeding  racks  about  the  corral.  They 
got  their  straw  at  the  straw  stack.  The  water  in  the  tank  was  kept  free  from 
ice  by  the  use  of  a  tank  heater.  Lot  3  was  fed  in  the  bluff  toward  the  western 
boundary  of  the  farm ;  they  were  at  liberty  to  run  free  practically  over  a  half- 
section  of  land  with  access  to  the  straw  stacks  and  were  fed  green  feed  on  the 
ground.    They  watered  at  a  small  lake  through  the  Ice. 

The  labor  required  to  attend  to  the  three  lots  for  109  days  was  261  hours  30 
minutes,  64  hours  15  minutes,  and  58  hours,  respectively.  Lot  1  made  an  aver- 
age daily  gain  per  head  of  1.53  lbs.,  lot  2  1.79  lbs.,  and  lot  3  1.34  lb&,  the  aver- 
age profits  per  head  being  $10.95,  $14.05,  and  $10.15  for  the  re^[)ective  lots. 

From  experiments  conducted  with  Shorthorn,  Angus,  Galloway,  Hereford, 
and  mixed  breeds  of  beef  cattle,  it  is  conclAided  that  the  stall-feeding  of  young 
steers  during  summer  months  is  too  expensive.  This  was  shown  during  the 
heat  of  July  and  again  during  the  first  of  September,  when  all  steers  lost  weight 
Long  feeding  of  steers  with  present  high  prices  for  grain,  and  particularly  In 
the  absence  of  pasture  and  alfalfa  hay,  leaves  but  a  small  margin  of  profit 
The  best  bred  steers  of  most  uniform  size  and  quality  almost  Invariably  gave 
the  greatest  profit  over  the  value  of  foodstuff  consumed,  and  at  the  same  time 
commanded  the  best  market  price. 

A  number  of  steers  and  heifers  were  fed  to  demonstrate  possible  profits  from 
shori-keep  steers  or  heifers  of  good  or  of  poor  flesh.  They  received  a  grain 
mixture  of  ground  oats,  ground  barley,  ground  peas,  and  bran,  1:1:1:8,  to- 
gether with  roots,  silage,  and  mixed  clover  and  timothy  hay.  From  these  ex- 
periments it  was  concluded  that  there  is  a  good  margin  of  profit  la  feeding 
steers  when  the  feeding  period  is  not  extended  over  too  great  a  time;  that  the 
tyi)e  of  steer  commonly  found  in  Canada,  although  more  of  dairy  than  of  beef 
conformation,  may  be  profitably  finished  on  stall-feeding  on  a  short  keep ;  and 
that  finished  steers  will  continue  to  make  gains,  but  at  a  much  smaller  margin 
of  profit  than  formerly. 

Three  lots  of  15  steers  each  were  fed  a  grain  ration  of  crushed  oats,  barley, 
bran,  cotton-seed  meal,  and  oil  cake,  2:2:4:2:1,  lot  receiving  40  lbs.  of  roots 
and  good  hay,  lot  2  80  lbs.  roots  and  poor  hay,  lot  3  80  lbs.  of  roots  and  poor 
hay,  and  lots  1  and  2  being  tied  and  lot  3  loose.  From  these  experiments  it  is 
concluded  that  half  the  roots  may  be  dispensed  with  when  good  hay  Is  available 
and  yet  the  same  dally  gain  per  steer  be  maintained.  When  the  finishing 
period  is  of  short  duration  then  the  high-quality  foodstuffs  and  the  narrower 
ration  containing  the  higher  percentage  of  dry  matter,  give  greater  profits. 
Steers  in  loose  box  stalls  made  greater  and  more  economical  gains  than  those 
tied. 
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Two  lors  of  steers  were  fed  for  W  days  ob  a  graie  ailxttire  of  bran,  crushed 
oats,  and  oil-cake  meal,  2:2:1,  and  hay,  lot  1  receiving  60  per  cent  more  meal 
and  roots  than  lot  2.  From  this  experiment  it  is  concluded  that  the  greater 
profits  per  steer  in  Qnishing  are  obtained  by  the  use  of  a  heavier  grain  ration, 
in  other  words,  the  short-keep  steer  is  more  profitable  than  the  long-keep  steer. 
Roots  are  of  great  value  in  finishing,  but  should  be  used  in  greater  proportion 
at  the  commencement  of  the  finishing  period  than  at  the  end  when  the  quantity 
of  meal  is  greatest  The  most  rapid  gains  in  steer  finishing  accompany  the 
heavier  feeding  and  are  the  most  economical. 

Two  lots  of  steers  were  fed  for  167  days,  lot  1  outside  on  straw,  with  a  small 
quantity  of  com  stover  and  alfalfa  at  the  last  of  the  feeding  experiment, 
together  with  a  mixture  of  oats  and  barley  chop,  lot  2  inside  on  straw,  turnips, 
and  com  silage,  together  with  a  little  alfalfa,  oats,  and  barley  chop.  It  is 
concluded  from  this  experiment  that  steers  may,  be  fattened  successfully  and 
profitably  outside,  in  the  climate  of  Manitoba.  Greater  gains  at  the  cost  of 
less  feed  can  be  made  where  the  steers  can  be  stabled,  but  the  Increased  gains 
from  stabling  are  probably  not  sufficient  to  Justify  the  expenditure  for  building 
expensive  stables. 

A  lot  of  12  two-year-old  steers,  fed  149  days  a  grain  ration  of  wheat,  barley, 
and  oats  4:3:3,  mtabagas,  alfalfa  hay,  and  oat  hay,  made  an  average  daily 
gain  per  head  of  1.77  lbs.  at  a  cost  of  10  eta  per  pound  of  gain,  and  made  a  net 
profit  per  head  of  $10.37.  It  required  10.36  lbs.  of  dry  matter,  or  8.25  lbs.  of 
digestible  matter,  to  produce  a  pound  of  gain. 

Seven  lots  of  wether  and  ewe  lambs,  as  nearly  uniform  as  possible,  and 
weighing  approximately  75  lbs.  per  head,  were  fed  for  88  days  a  grain  mixture 
of  oats,  barley,  peas,  and  bran,  1:1:1:3,  lot  1  receiving  in  addition,  alfalfa 
hay  and  later  additional  bran,  lot  2,  mixed  timothy  hay  and  com  stover,  lot  3, 
timothy  and  mangels,  lot  4,  oats  and  pea  hay  and  turnips,  lot  5,  alfalfa  hay 
and  turnips,  lot  6,  mixed  timothy  and  garden  refuse  (cabbage,  tops  of  vege- 
tables, etc.)f  and  lot  7,  timothy  hay  and  oats  and  pea  hay  mixed  together. 
The  average  dally  gains  per  head  for  the  respective  lots  were  as  follows: 
0.102,  0.022,  0.076,  0.072,  0.144,  0.07,  and  0.06  lb. ;  the  cost  of  feed  per  pound  of 
gain  15.25,  60.8,  16.4,  20,  12.4,  18.9,  and  26  cts. ;  the  net  profit  per  lamb  48,  24.3, 
57.2.  37.1,  79,  52,  and  39.2  cts. 

The  average  results  of  two  years'  tests  with  66  lambs  for  89  days  of  alfalfo 
hay  t?.  mixed  hay,  and  com  stover  v,  timothy  hay  and  roots  as  roughage  in  fat- 
tening lambs  are  given  as  follows:  Average  gain  per  head  per  day  0.137,  0.052, 
and  0.087  lb.;  cost  per  pound  of  gain,  12.5,  27.2,  and  16.6  cts.;  and  the  net 
profit  per  lamb  52,  30.2,  0.08  cts.,  respectively.  It  is  concluded  from  these 
experiments  that  alfalfa  hay  is  a  most  economical  feed  for  fattening  lambs, 
but  is  often  excelled  by  mixtures  of  other  less  concentrated  roughages  which 
have  greater  succulence.  Alfalfa  and  roots  make  by  far  the  most  concentrated, 
best  balanced,  and  most  profitable  roughage  for  lamb  feeding.  Timothy  hay 
alone  is  a  poor  roughage  for  sheep,  but  when  fed  in  conjunction  with  roots  or 
garden  refuse  answers  fairly  well  and  yields  fair  profits.  Com  stover  is  too 
coarse  for  lambs,  but  when  fed  with  roots  yields  a  small  margin  of  profit. 
Oats  and  pea  hay  did  not  rank  as  high  as  anticipated,  but  yielded  a  fair  margin 
of  profit.  The  cost  per  pound  of  gain  was  very  high  in  all  lots  excepting  where 
alfalfa  was  fed. 

Four  lots  of  10  grade  wethers  each  were  fed  for  76  days  as  follows :  Lot  1, 
timothy  hay,  roots,  and  meal ;  lot  2,  timothy  hay  and  meal ;  lot  3,  clover  hay, 
roots,  and  meal;  lot  4,  clover  hay  and  meal.  They  made  an  average  daily 
gain  per  head  of  0.3,  0.25,  0.31,  and  0.27  lb.,  costing  per  pound  of  gain  9.06, 
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9.64,  8.95,  and  a9  cts.,  and  giving  a  net  profit  per  lamb  of  11.43,  $L37,  $1.43, 
and  $1.50,  respectively.  It  is  concluded  from  this  experiment  that  clover  hay 
surpasses  timothy  hay  in  the  economy  of  gains  produced.  Roots  appeared  to 
add  to  the  economy  of  production,  especially  when  appUed  to  the  timothy 
hay  ration. 

Six  lots  of  approximately  7Mb.  wethers  were  fed  for  117  days  as  follows: 
Lot  1  (lambs),  alfalfa,  mixed  grains,  and  roots;  lot  2  (yearlings),  alfalfa, 
mixed  grains,  and  roots;  lot  8  (yearlings),  alfalfa  and  grain;  lot  4  (yearlings), 
alfalfa  and  screenings;  lot  5  (yearlings),  alfalfa  alone;  lot  6  (yearlings), 
alfalfa  and  roots,  made  an  average  dally  gain  per  head  of  0.289,  0^24,  0.226,  0.242, 
0.138,  and  0.146  lb.,  cosUng  per  pound  of  gain  7.19,  9.03,  9J.6,  5.85, 12.32,  and  12^ 
cts.,  and  giving  a  net  profit  per  lamb  of  64,  46,  46, 138,  25,  and  16  cts. 

Two  lots  of  7  65  to  70-lb.  pigs,  fed  84  days  a  grain  mixture  of  shorts  and  a 
proprietary  feed  and  5  lbs.  of  skim  milk,  lot  1  receiving  in  addition  all  the 
clover  they  would  eat,  made  an  average  daily  gain  per  pig  of  1.09  and  1.19  lbs., 
costing  per  pound  of  gain  4.1  and  5.2  cts.  From  these  results  it  is  concluded 
that  greater  daily  gains  may  be  made  from  the  grain  and  milk  ration  but 
more  economical  gains  may  be  made  by  the  addition  to  the  ration  of  grain  and 
good  clover.  The  pigs  receiving  the  clover  were  not  as  well  finished  but  liad 
greater  boue  and  muscular  developm^it,  appeared  to  be  in  better  condition,  and 
were  at  no  time  off  feed. 

Five  groups  of  10  pigs  each,  each  group  comprising  2  lots,  were  fed  for  63 
days  winter  rations  as  follows :  Group  1,  ground  barley  and  oats  1:1;  group 

2,  ground  barley  and  oats  1 : 1  and  3  lbs.  per  pig  per  day  of  skim  milk ;  group 

3,  ground  barley  and  oats  1: 1  and  boiled  turnips;  group  4,  ground  barley,  oats» 
and  middlings  1:1:1;  and  group  5,  ground  oats,  barley,  and  feed  flour  1:1:1. 
They  made  an  average  daily  gain  per  head  of  0.99,  1.3,  1.03,  0.92,  and  0.94  lbs., 
costing  per  pound  of  gain  5.6,  4.1,  5.55,  4.85,  and  5.05  cts.  From  this  experiment 
it  is  concluded  that  skim  milk. is  an  outstandingly  cheap  pork  producer;  tliat 
middlings  is  the  next  cheapest  substitute  for  a  part  of  the  oats  and  barley 
meal ;  that  for  youuger  and  light  pigs  feed  flour  is  not  a  practical  feed  in  large 
quantities;  and  that  cooked  turnips  added  to  the  meal  ration  economiaes  but 
little  over  the  meal  alone. 

Two  lots  of  5  30-lb.  pigs  fed  132  days  a  grain  ration,  lot  1  rec^ving  in  addi- 
tion 3  lbs.  of  skim  milk  per  pig  per  day,  and  lot  2,  6  lbs.  of  skim  milk,  made 
average  daily  gains  of  0.81  and  l.(^  lbs.,  costing  per  pound  of  gain  5.08  and  5J2 
eta,  respectively.  The  extra  milk  fed  to  lot  2  was  estimated  to  be  worth  for 
fattening  purposes  57  cts.  per  100  lbs. 

Two  lots  of  70  to  75-lb.  pigs  fed  60  days  a  small  quantity  of  feed  flour  and 
some  mangels,  lot  1  receiving  in  addition  barley  chop,  and  lot  2  shorts,  mad« 
a\erage  daily  gains  per  head  of  0.81  and  0.58  lb.,  costing  4.26  and  7.4  eta.  per 
pound  of  gain,  respectively. 

Three  lots  of  Yorkshire  pigs  were  fed  summer  rations  as  follows:  Lot  1, 
wheat  shorts,  milk,  and  green  feed ;  lot  2,  wheat  shorts,  peas,  oats,  barley,  rice 
meal,  and  green  feed;  and  lot  3,  oats,  peas,  barley  (ground),  milk,  and  green 
feed.  They  made  an  average  daily  gain  per  head  of  1.16,  1.1,  and  1.42  lbs., 
there  being  required  per  pound  of  gain  2.1,  2.76,  and  2.11  lbs.  of  grain  and 
8.51,  9,  and  7.03  lbs.  of  milk,  respectively. 

Four  lots  of  four  Yorkshire  pigs  three  to  six  months  old  were  fed  winter 
rations  as  follows:  Lot  1,  rice  meal,  milk,  and  mangels;  lot  2,  wheat  shorts, 
milk,  and  mangels ;  lot  3,  rice  meal,  wheat  shorts,  milk,  and  mangels ;  and  lot 

4,  oats,  peas,  barley,  wheat  shorts,  milk,  and  mangels.  They  mad j  average  dally 
gains  per  head  of  0.708, 1176,  0.925,  and  1.04  lb&,  respectively. 
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[Analyses  of]  fodders  and  feeding  stuffs,  F.  T.  Shutt  (Canada  Expi, 
Farms  Rpts,  191S,  pp.  223-241). — Analyses  are  reported  of  bran,  oats,  middlings, 
shorts,  feed  flcar,  rice  meal,  distillery  grains,  dried  brewers*  grains,  bean  meal, 
flax  meal,  tankage,  molasses  meals,  com  silage,  clover  silage,  oat  hay,  teff 
hay  (EragrostU  ahyaainica),  and  mangels,  turnips,  and  carrots  of  various 
varieties. 

The  importance  of  the  inorgranic  constituents  of  feeding  stuffs,  A.  Zait- 
80HEK  (AUatorvo8i  Lapok,  37  (1914)^  No.  19,  pp.  225-229;  ahs.  in  Internal, 
Inst.  Agr.  [Rome'i,  Mo.  Bui.  Agr.  Intel,  and  Plant  Diseases,  5  (1914) y  No.  8,  pp. 
1046, 104I). — In  studies  on  the  influence  of  the  inorganic  constituents  of  feeding 
stuffs  on  the  development  of  l>one  in  young  pigs,  it  was  found  that  when  the 
animals  were  fed  exclusively  on  com  they  excreted  more  calcium  than  they 
retained  and  made  up  the  deficit  with  magnesium.  When  the  quantity  of  dry 
matter  was  increased  and  5  gm.  of  calcium  carboy te  added  to  the  ration,  the 
amount  of  calcium  retained  was  increased,  the  magnesium  retained  decreased, 
and  the  phosphoric  acid  retained  rose  from  13  to  90  per  cent.  Similar  results 
were  obtained  when  barley  instead  of  corn  was  fed. 

A  high  absorption  of  calcium  and  phosphoric  acid  resulted  when  from  10  to 
11  gm.  of  calcium  carbonate  was  added  to  the  feed  per  100  kg.  live  weight. 
Inasmuch  as  the  bones  did  hot  develop  properly  on  the  grain  rations  the  neces- 
sity of  adding  calcium  to  the  ration,  especially  with  young  pigs  in  the  dry  lot. 
Is  deemed  evident,  but  it  is  believed  that  this  may  be  in  the  form  of  carbonate 
instead  of  the  more  expensive  phosphate. 

Influence  of  calcium-poor  and  calcium-rich  nourishment  on  the  growth 
and  composition  of  the  bone,  S.  Weiseb  (KisMet.  Kozlem.,  It  {1914),  No.  4, 
pp.  539-558,  pis.  2). — ^Two  lots  of  growing  pigs  were  fed  for  8 J  mouths  on  com 
and  blood  meal,  10 : 1,  one  lot  receiving  calcium  carbonate  in  addition. 

In  growth  and  body  weight  the  animals  receiving  little  calcium  were  20 
per  cent  lower,  and  their  bones  were  deformed,  flexible,  fragile,  and  light  in 
cross-section  measurement,  although  the  weight  and  growth  of  their  skeletons 
was  no  lower  than  those  of  the  lot  fed  the  calcium-rich  ration.  The  weight  of 
the  fresh  bones  and  dry  matter  comprised  a  larger  percentage  of  the  body 
weight  in  the  low-calcium  (14.29  to  6.05)  than  in  the  high-calcium  (8.74  to  3.91) 
lots.  The  water  content  of  the  bones  of  the  low-calcium  lot  was  the  greater, 
the  fat  contents  practically  equal.  The  ash  content  of  the  bones  of  the  low- 
calcium  pigs  was  considerably  lower,  the  greatest  difference  occurring  in  the 
ribs  and  the  least  in  the  skull.  Hence  the  skulls  of  the  low-calcium  pigs  car- 
ried a  greater  percentage  of  the  total  ash  of  the  skeleton  than  the  high-calcium 
lot.  The  bone  ash  of  the  low-calcium  lot  was  poorer  in  CaO  and  PiOb,  but  the 
essential  difference  consisted  in  the  higher  alkali  content,  there  being  more 
Na»0  and  K2O  in  the  low-calcium  lot  The  variations  in  the  ash  components 
were  not  alike  in  all  the  bones,  being  least  in  the  skull  and  greatest  in  the  ribs 
find  spine. 

On  some  factors  controlling  fertility  in  domestic  animals,  J.  Hammond 
(Jour.  Agr.  8ci.  [England},  6  {1914),  No.  3,  pp.  263-277,  pi.  1).—In  a  study  of 
the  factors  which  limit  the  fertility  of  domestic  animals  it  was  concluded  that 
the  low  fertility  of  young  as  compared  with  adult  sows  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
not  so  many  ova  are  shed,  it  appearing  that  various  circumstances  control  the 
number  of  ova  shed  at  each  heat  period.  ''  (Ik)unts  have  been  made  of  the 
number  of  corpora  lutea  present  in  the  ovaries  and  number  of  fetuses  present 
in  the  uteri  of  pregnant  rabbits  and  pigs.  The  results  show  that  many  more 
ova  are  shed  at  the  heat  period  than  young  are  produced  at  birth.  Some  ova 
possibly  may  be  lost  but  many  after  fertilization  atrophy  at  some  period  of 
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their  development  and  undergo  absorption  in  utero.  Wbile  tbe  occurrence  of 
atrophic  fetuses  only  causes  reduced  fertility  in  animals  which  have  many 
young  at  birth  yet  their  occurrence  in  animals  producing  only  one  young  would 
give  rise  to  sterility  so  that  the  problem  of  the  cause  of  the  atrot^y  becomes 
an  important  one. 

**  Investigation  points  to  the  conclusion  that  the  atrophy  is  not  bacterial  in 
origin  since  frequently  healthy  and  atrophic  fetuses  lie  side  by  side  in  the 
tuerua  Moreover,  no  bacteria  could  be  found  either  in  the  fetus  or  fetal  mem- 
branes. Evidence  is  given  to  show  that  nutrition  can  not  be  the  cause  of  the 
atrophy  although  it  may  afTect  to  a  certain  extent  the  size  of  the  young.  No 
conclui^on  has  yet  been  arrived  at  as  to  the  cause  of  the  atrophy,  and  the  sev- 
eral possibilities  suggested  are  still  under  investigation.^ 

Influence  of  Bdntgen  rays  on  ovaries,  M.  Fbaenkel  (Arch,  Mikros.  Anat^ 
84  (1914),  No.  5-4,  //,  pp.  lll-llSy  pi.  1,  flff9.  6;  aha.  in  Jour.  Roy.  Micros.  Soe. 
[London},  No.  S  {1914) ,  p.  241). — In  experiments  with  guinea  pigs  subjected  to 
R5ntgen  rays  on  the  fourth  day  after  birth  growth  was  retarded  and  when 
mature  the  offspring  were  undersised.  Their  offspring  were  undersized  also  and 
were  sterile.  It  is  stated  that  **  in  the  experiments  several  servings  and  preg- 
nancies were  failures.  A  hair  defect  was  produced  by  the  rays  on  the  head  of 
the  first  animal,  and  a  similar  defect  appeared  on  the  same  place  in  the  next 
generation,  and  similar  cases  were  observed.  All  the  animals  showed  an  ac- 
cumulation of  fat  Cystic  degeneration  of  the  ovaries  was  observed  in  tlie 
sterile  forms." 

Coat  pattern  in  mammals. — ^A  medium  of  real  value  to  the  breeder,  since 
it  enables  him  by  analysis  to  detect  in  many  cases  the  genetic  composition 
of  his  animals-— Mendelism  in  the  hands  of  the  fancier,  Q.  I.  Simpson  (Jour. 
Heredity,  6  (1914),  No.  8.  pp.  329^S9,  pi.  1,  ftga.  «).— The  author  recounts  his 
experiences  in  crossing  Tamworth,  White  Yorkshire,  and  Belted-Black  Hamp- 
shire swine,  in  an  effort  to  found  a  new  race  of  Belted  Reds. 

From  these  observations  he  concludes  that  "the  fancier  and  the  Mendelist 
may  synthesize  color  and  pattern  to  their  likings.  Starting  with  dominant 
white  found  on  some  individual,  family,  or  race,  among  mammals  or  fowls,  he 
may  borrow  from  another  of  the  species  the  dye.  from  yet  another  the  stencil, 
and  create  unique  marking,  Tandl  that  Mendelism,  the  result  of  chromosome 
shuffling  and  segregation  at  the  sexual  preparation  of  egg  and  sperm,  is  the 
breeder's  fractionating  column  and  analytical  balance.  It  enables  him  to  sep- 
arate and  weigh  the  determining  entities  that  make  visible  the  types,  and  then 
to  resynthesize  these  to  his  uses  and  his  fancies." 

A  bibliography  is  included. 

Inbreedingr  in  dogs. — Statistical  study  of  the  pedigrees  of  two  typical 
breeds;  inbreeding:  not  so  commonly  practiced  by  dogr  fanciers  as  popularly 
supposed  and  not  so  productive  of  results  as  line-breeding,  W.  Haynes  (Jour. 
Heredity,  5  (1914),  jNo.  8,  pp.  S68,  S69). —Wrom  a  study  of  the  pedigreed  of 
the  Airedale  and  Scottish  terrier  breeds  of  dogs,  the  author  estimates  the  percent- 
age of  inbred  animals  in  these  breeds  at  three  and  seven  per  cent,  respectively, 
thus  discrediting  the  popular  view  that  these  dogs  are  closely  Inbred.  Further 
it  was  found  that  of  100  Scottish  terrier  champions  one  is  inbred,  and  of  100 
Airedale  champions  two  are  Inbred.  However,  the  figures  on  line-breeding  are 
different,  for  of  the  100  Scottish  terrier  champions  9  were  bred  in  this  way, 

8  from  the  half  brother  and  sister  with  same  sire,  and  1  from  the  half 
brother  and  sister  with  the  same  dam,  and  10  Airedale  champions  were  so  bred, 

9  from  the  half  brother  and  sister  with  the  same  sire,  and  1  from  the  half 
brother  and  sister  with  the  same  dam.    The   author  concludes   that   line- 
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breeding  has,  in  the  cases  of  these  two  breeds,  at  least  proved  very  much  more 
effective  than  inbreeding  in  accomplishing  the  object  desired. 

Utilization  of  feed  by  range  ateers  of  different  ages. — ^I,  Alfalfa  hay,  F.  W. 
Chbistensen  and  H.  H.  Simpson  (Neto  Mexico  8ta,  BuL  91  (1914),  pp.  2-128, 
figs.  8), — Range  steers  varying  In  age  from  calves  to  3-year-olds  were  fed  on 
alfalfa  hay  alone  for  120  days. 

At  the  end  of  the  feeding  period  the  yearlings  and  2-year-old8  were  not  on 
the  whole  as  highly  finished  as  the  calves  or  3-year-olds.  All  the  3-year-olds 
presented  a  well-finished  appearance  and  in  every  way  were  better  finished  and 
developed  than  the  calves,  although  they  did  not  compare  favorably  with  grain- 
fed  steers.  The  calves  showed  lack  of  finish  especially  over  the  ribs  and  in  the 
forequarters. 

The  calves^  yearlings,  2-year-olds,  and  3-year-olds  made  average  dally  gains 
per  head  of  1.67,  1.33, 1.55,  and  1.03  lbs.,  respectively.  Per  1,000  lbs.  live  weight 
the  daily  gains  per  head  were  3.18,  2.22,  2.15,  and  0.96  lbs.,  respectively,  and  the 
amounts  of  feed  consumed  daily  were  24.44,  23.29,  23.51,  and  18.42  lbs.,  respec- 
tively. Per  pound  of  gain  the  amounts  consumed  were  7.77,  11.11,  11.46,  and 
20.34  lbs.,  respectively. 

A  series  of  24  digestion  trials  was  conducted,  8  steers  being  used.  The  re- 
sults of  these  trials  show  considerable  variation  with  the  same  individual,  in 
successive  trials,  and  among  the  different  individuals  on  corresponding  trials. 
However,  there  appeared  to  be  no  definite  or  consistent  superiority  of  one  in- 
dividual over  any  other,  or  of  any  given  age  of  steer  over  another.  Since  the 
older  steers  apparently  digested  the  feed  equally  as  well  as  the  calves,  it  ap- 
pears that  their  digestive  powers  were  not  impaired  by  the  starvation  of  sub- 
maintenance  periods  through  which  they  had  passed.  There  was  apparently 
no  direct  connection  between  the  quantity  of  feed  consumed  and  the  digesti- 
bility of  the  ration,  nor  any  difference  in  digestibility  due  to  stage  or  fattening. 
It  is  suggested,  however,  that  the  steers  were  not  especially  fat  nor  on  very 
heavy  rations. 

Two  comparisons  of  the  nitrogen  balances  of  the  calves  and  the  3-year-olds 
indicate  that  the  calves  were  gaining  considerably  in  nitrogen  whereas  the 
others  were  either  losing  nitrogen  or  making  but  small  gains,  thus  indicating 
a  relatively  greater  gain  in  protein  by  the  calves.  It  was  estimated  that  the 
energy  content  of  the  gains  made  increased  in  general  with  the  age  of  the 
animal.  From  slaughter  tests  there  was  little  difference  found  between  the 
yearlings  and  2-year-olds,  but  3-year-old8  dressed  a  considerably  higher 
percentage  of  beef  than  the  calves.  In  pounds  of  dressed  beef  per  head,  the 
3-year-old8  averaged  approximately  twice  as  much  as  the  calves.  "A  considera- 
tion of  the  wholesale  cuts  of  beef  from  one  side  of  the  carcass  shows  that  al- 
though the  cuts  differ  greatly  in  weight,  not  only  among  the  steers  of  different 
ages  but  among  individuals  of  the  same  age,  they  show  no  very  marked  differ- 
ence when  expressed  in  percentages  of  the  half  carcass.  A  comparison  of  the 
calves  and  3-year-olds,  however,  shows  higher  percentages  for  ribs  and  loin  cuts 
with  the  older  steers,  indicating  a  relatively  greater  proportion  of  the  high- 
priced  cuts  in  these  steers. 

**  It  was  found  that  the  2-year-olds,  compared  with  the  yearlings,  showed  more 
internal  and  external  fat,  as  well  as  a  better  distribution  of  the  same.  In 
general,  the  meat  of  the  older  steers  was  firmer  and  better  in  quality,  having 
slightly  finer  grain  and  better  color,  but  the  differences  between  the  two  ages 
were  not  great  The  grain  of  the  meat  of  both  ages  appeared  a  little  coarser 
than  that  of  corn-fed  steers.  The  meat  was  tender.  Juicy,  and  of  good  fiavor, 
and  aside  from  the  fact  that  the  meat  from  the  older  steers  appeared  a  little 
fatter,  there  was  no  marked  preference  due  to  age. 
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"A  comparison  of  the  carcasses  of  the  calves  and  3-year-old8  .  .  .  shows 
that  not  only  was  the  covering  of  fat  greater  on  the  S-year-olds,  hut  the  fat 
was  more  abundant  throughout  the  carcasses  and  better  distributed  through 
the  lean.  The  cuts  of  the  older  steers  were  relatively  thicker  tlian  correspond- 
ing cuts  from  the  calves,  and  were  more  finished  and  plump  in  appearance. 
The  meat  of  the  older  steers  was  firmer  and  of  better  quality,  but  except  for 
Individual  variations  there  was  no  marked  difference  in  color." 

A  separation  of  the  bone,  lean,  and  visible  fat  showed  that,  in  gwieral,  the 
relative  amount  of  fat  increases  with  the  age  of  the  steer,  and  that  the  lean  Is 
correspondingly  lower.  Chemical  analyses  confirmed  these  observation&  The 
cuts  from  the  3-year-olds  contained  approximately  twice  as  much  fat  as  the 
corresponding  cuts  from  the  calves,  but  the  increase  in  the  fat  content  of  the 
loin  and  rib  cuts  of  the  older  steers  appears  relatively  greater  than  In  the  round 
and  shoulder  cut& 

Beef  cattle  production  and  cooperative  breeders*  orgranizations,  XL  S.  Cur- 
tis, K.  C.  IKELEB,  and  J.  L.  Bbown  {North  Carolina  8ia,  Circ.  22  (iP/4),  pp. 
3-20,  figs.  12), — This  circular  treats  of  the  improvement  of  the  beef  herd,  and 
discusses  the  origin,  purpose,  and  method  of  organization  of  cooperative 
breeders'  organizations. 

[Sheep  feedingr  experiments],  A.  D.  Favhj^  {Wyoming  8ta,  Bui.  103,  pp, 
S-7), — BMve  lots  of  24  grade  Ramboulllet  lambs  each,  weighing  approximately 
44  lbs.  each,  were  fed  110  days,  beginning  November  26,  as  follows:  Lot  1 
whole  com,  lot  2  dry  whole  barley,  lot  3  soaked  whole  barley,  lot  4  cracked 
barley,  lot  5  barley  meal,  all  the  lots  receiving  alf^fa  hay.  They  made  0.36, 
0.34,  0.33,  0.32,  and  0.33  lb.  average  daily  gain  per  lamb  for  the  respective 
lota  The  average  dally  ration  per  lamb  was  2.7  lbs.  alfalfa  hay  and  0.72 
lb.  grain.  It  is  estimated  that  it  required  7  per  c«it  less  grain  and  6^  per 
cent  less  alfalfa  for  100  lbs.  gain  when  com  replaced  barley  in  a  ration. 
Whole  dry  barley  proved  fully  as  satisfactory  as  did  soaked,  cracked,  or  ground 
barley. 

Experiments  in  winter  lamb  production,  J.  W.  Hammond  {Ohio  8ta.  Bui. 
270  {19H)y  pp,  199^23,  figs,  5).— Two  lots  of  12  Delaine  ewes  each,  with  their 
October  or  November  lambs  from  a  Southdown  ram,  as  nearly  alike  as  possible 
with  regard  to  age,  weight,  conformation,  and  breeding,  were  fed  for  62  days, 
beginning  December  19,  as  follows :  Lot  1,  com  and  oU  meal  4 : 1,  alfalfa,  and 
silage;  lot  2,  com,  oats,  bran,  and  oil  meal  5:2:2:1,  alfalfa,  and  sUaga 
The  nutritive  ratio  of  the  two  rations  was  approximately  the  same.  The 
hay  and  silage  w^ere  fed  ad  libitum  and  approximately  the  same  amount  of 
grain  was  fed.  It  being  all  that  they  would  consume.  The  Iambs  were  fed 
alike,  receiving  com  and  alfalfa.-  The  ewes  of  lot  1  made  an  average  daily 
gain  per  head  of  0.095  lb.,  those  of  lot  2,  0.129  lb. ;  the  lambs  of  lot  1,  0.441  lb., 
and  of  lot  2,  0.411  lb.  The  cost  of  feed  per  pound  of  gain  made  by  the  lambs 
was  7.1  and  7.5  cts.,  respectively.  No  appreciable  differences  In  degree*  of 
finish  from  the  two  rations  were  noted.  Both  lots  produced  prime  hothouse 
lambs. 

Two  lots  of  11  ewes  each,  with  their  lambs,  were  fed  for  95  days,  beginning 
December  24,  the  same  ration  as  In  the  above  experiment,  except  that  during 
the  last  five  weeks  clover  hay  was  substituted  for  the  alfalfa.  As  these  lambs 
were  not  Intended  for  hothouse  lambs  they  were  not  forced  so  rapidly  as 
those  In  the  first  experiment  The  average  dally  gain  per  head  of  the  ewes 
of  lot  1  was  0.013,  of  lot  2,  —0.031  lb. ;  for  the  lambs  of  lot  1,  0,377  lb.,  of  lot  2, 
0  333  lb.  The  cost  of  feed  per  pound  of  gain  made  by  the  lambs  was  for  lot  1, 
8.7  cts.  and  for  lot  2, 10.1  cts. 
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Two  lots  of  38  ewes  each,  with  their  lambs,  were  fed  for  95  days,  beginning 
£>eceinber  24.  The  ewes  received  the  same  ration  as  those  in  the  second  experi- 
ment. Tlie  lambs  of  lot  1  received  com  and  alfalfa  hay ;  those  of  lot  2,  com, 
oats,  bran,  and  oil  meal  5:2:2:1,  and  alfalfa  hay.  The  hay  was  fed  ad  libitum 
and  both  lots  received  approximately  the  same  amount  of  grain.  The  ewes  of 
lot  1  lost  63  lbs.  in  weight;  those  of  lot  2  gained  51  lbs.  The  lambs  made  an 
average  daily  gain  jper  head  of  0.322,  and  0.315  lb.,  respectively,  costing  8.9 
and  8.5  cts.  per  pound  of  gain.  The  lambs  of  lot  1  were  heavier  and  in  higher 
condition  than  those  of  lot  2. 

Hothouse  lambs,  bom  the  last  of  November  and  first  of  December  1911-12, 
were  fed  an  average  of  102.25  days  and  weighed  when  slaughtered  56.8  lbs. 
each,  having  made  an  average  daily  gain  per  head  of  0.465  lb.,  and  dressing 
50.33  per  cent.  The  cost  of  feed  required  per  pound  of  live  weight  was  5.6  cts. ; 
the  selling  price,  35  cts.  i)er  pound,  and  the  net  profit  per  lamb,  including  pelts, 
wool,  and  gains  made  by  the  ewe  mothers,  was  $6.84.  In  the  1912-13  trial 
the  net  cost  of  feed  required  per  pound  of  live  weight  was  5.2  cts.  and  the 
profit  per  lamb,  $4.08. 

Hothouse  lambs,  bom  in  July  and  August  and  maintained  on  clover  pas- 
ture and  a  small  amount  of  grain  until  November  25,  and  then  fed  in  the 
bam,  were  produced  at  a  smaller  cost  for  feed  than  were  lambs  born  in 
the  fall  and  raised  in  the  bam  during  the  winter,  the  cost  of  feed  required  per 
pound  of  live  weight  behig  4  cts.  and  the  net  profit  per  lamb,  $5.35. 

IHofir  production],  B.  Aune  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Plant  Indus,,  Work  Belle 
Fourohe  Expt,  Farm,  1919,  pp.  7-P). — From  experiments  conducted  at  the  Belle 
Fourche  E^xperiment  Farm,  S.  Dak.,  it  is  estimated  that  the  net  value  of  gains 
per  acre  of  alfalfa  made  in  74  days  by  153-lb.  hogs,  fed  a  supplementary  feed  of 
2  lbs.  per  day  per  100  lbs.  live  weight,  of  a  grain  mixture  of  ground  wheat,  oats, 
and  barley,  was  $11.  The  average  yield  of  alfalfa  hay  was  estimated  at  3.5 
tons  per  acre  and  its  market  value  at  $5  per  ton.  Pigs  weighing  39  lbs.  pas- 
tured on  third  crop  alfalfa  for  20  days  made  a  net  gain  of  $10.12  per  acre, 
which  was  equivalept  to  about  $9  a  ton  for  the  alfalfa  consumed.  On  Sep- 
tember 15  these  young  hogs  were  allowed  to  hog  down  a  plat  of  34  bu.  per  acre 
com.  They  remained  in  the  com  11  days,  making  a  gain  of  560  lbs.  per  acre, 
which  was  estimated  to  be  worth  $39.20,  or  $1.13  per  bushel  for  the  com  con- 
sumed. 

Jud^in^  draft  horses,  A.  S.  Alexander  {Wisocmsin  8ta.  Circ.  53  (1914),  pp. 
3-S6,  figs.  Jjfi). — ^This  circular  gives  general  instructions  on  the  Judging  and 
scoring  of  horses  and  the  detection  of  unsoundness. 

The  horse  in  North  Africa,  B.  Axjbeogio  {Bui.  8oc.  8ci.  V4t.  Lyon,  17  {19U), 
No.  S,  pp.  208-^66,  figa.  2i). — ^An  account  of  the  development  and  use  of  the 
various  native  breeds  of  horses  in  North  Africa,  and  of  the  influence  of  the 
introduction  of  the  Barb,  Arabian,  and  Syrian  breeds  upon  the  native  stock. 

Beport  from  the  poultry  division,  V.  Fobtieb  and  F.  T.  Shutt  (Canada 
Ewpt.  Farms  Rpts.  1913,  pp.  671-682,  pi.  1). — In  experiments  comparing  the 
effect  of  open  and  cotton -front  poultry  houses  on  egg  production,  it  was  found 
that  there  was  in  general  a  higher  egg  yield  from  the  cotton-front  house  during 
the  winter  and  early  spring  months.  The  minimum  temperature  in  the  cotton- 
front  house  was  6**  F.,  and  in  the  op«i  front  —10**. 

Two  pens  of  14  White  Leghorn  hens  each  were  used  to  determine  the  effect 
of  a  reduction  of  ration  on  forced  molting.  The  effect  of  the  restricted  ration 
was  to  stop  entirely  the  egg  yield  15  days  after  the  beginning  of  the  experiment, 
but  the  recovery  from  the  molt  was  more  rapid  than  in  the  instance  of  the  lot 
full  fed  and  consequently  the  greater  number  of  eggs  was  secured  in  the  early 
fall  or  the  months  of  limited  supply.    Toward  the  end  of  the  starvation  period, 
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or  about  July  25,  tbe  starved  pen  showed  distinctly  by  the  appearance  of  the 
birds  and  the  number  of  molted  feathers  in  tlie  pen  and  runs,  that  the  method 
of  forcing  the  molt  by  reduced  ration  and  starvation  had  been  successful  It 
was  also  noted  that  about  two  weeks  after  the  starved  pen  had  returned  to 
a  full  ration  the  hens  were  still  ravenous  for  their  feed,  and  cleaned  it  up 
quicker  than  those  in  fed  pen.  This  was  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
were  ahead  of  the  fed  pen  in  the  process  of  molting  and  growing  new  feathers. 
By  August  29,  60  per  cent  of  the  hens  in  the  starved  pen  w^e  again  laying, 
whereas  oply  14.4  per  cent  in  the  fed  pen  were  laying. 

In  a  comparison  of  the  fatt^iing  capacity  of  cockerels  and  capons,  it  was 
found  that  the  latter  in  a  period  of  70  days  gained  approximately  50  per  cent 
more  than  the  former. 

Lime  water  as  an  egg  preservative  is  discussed,  and  trials  reported  in  which 
it  was  superior  to  a  commercial  preservative. 

How  to  tell  the  age  of  hens  and  pigeons,  V.  Fobtieb  {dmada  Dept,  Agr, 
Bui,  16,  2,  aer.  {1919),  pp.  19,  figs.  £i).— 'Rils  bulletin  describes  methods  of 
determining  the  age  of  hens  by  the  condition  of  the  spur,  the  color,  scales,  and 
general  appearance  of  the  leg,  the  character  of  the  down  and  epidermis,  and 
the  ap[)earancc  of  the  wing  as  affected  by  the  molt  It  appears  that  '*the 
number  of  short  secondaries  that  are  found  in  the  wing  indicates  the  number 
of  molts  that  the  bird  has  gone  through,  or,  in  other  words,  tells  its  age.  These 
feathers  are  shorter  than  the  rest,  more  rounded  at  the  extremity,  with  a 
nearly  central  quill,  and  they  end  in  a  short  straight  point,  slightly  projecting." 

Likewise  the  age  of  pigeons  may  be  determined  by  the  appearance  of  tlie 
wings  as  affected  by  the  molta 

DAIKT  FABHIHCk-DAIKTDrO. 

[Dairy  husbandry],  J.  H.  Grisoale,  E.  S.  Abohibald,  H.  T.  Gtyssow,  rr  al. 
{Canada  Expt,  Farms  Rpts,  191S,  pp.  Sk-St,  478-^80,  543-677,  pU.  11). — ^From 
experiments  conducted  to  determine  the  feeding  value  for  dairy  cattle  of  black- 
strap molasses.  It  was  found  that  when  molasses  replaces  a  meal  (composed  of 
bran,  gluten  meal,  cotton-seed  meal,  and  dried  brewers'  grains  6:8:2:2)  pound 
for  pound  to  the  extent  of  10  per  cent  of  total  meal  fed,  it  proves  quite  satis- 
factory ;  this  is  due  probably  in  large  measure  to  the  increasing  of  the  palata- 
bility  of  the  feed.  When  molasses  replaced  the  meal  to  the  extent  of  20  per  cent, 
the  cows  dropped  in  their  milk  flow  and  milk  cost,  to  produce,  more  per  hun- 
dred pounds;  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  on  the  20-per  cent  molasses  (1)  to  2  lb& 
per  day)  the  cows  gained  in  weight  and  condition.  When  molasses  replaced 
meal  to  the  extent  of  30  per  cent,  the  cows  dropped  heavily  in  milk  flow  and 
milk  cost  more  per  hundred  pounds.  This  quantity  of  molasses  slightly  scoured 
the  cows  and  caused  loss  in  body  weight. 

Estimates  of  returns  from  four  herds  show  that  the  profits  over  feed  between 
calvings  (labor,  manure,  and  calf  not  included)  ranged  between  |52.98  and 
$96.09  per  head  for  the  year. 

Comparisons  made  of  the  bacterial  content  of  machine  and  hand-milked 
samples  of  milk  showed  a  considerably  greater  number  of  bacteria  in  the 
former  than  in  the  latter.  In  dairy  records  taken  of  one  herd  it  was  found 
that  the  cost  of  food  for  the  five  most  profltabe  cows,  whose  average  production 
of  milk  was  9,637.2  lbs.,,  and  of  f^t  344.2  lbs.,  was  $54.27,  while  the  profit  per 
cow  was  $117.83.  With  the  five  least  profitable  cows,  whose  average  yield  was 
6,136.2  lbs.  of  milk  and  208.6  lbs.  of  fat,  the  cost  was  $36.62  and  the  profit  $67.68. 

Plans  of  several  dairy  bams  are  included. 
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[Feedingr  value  of  grrasses],  N.  Athanasbof  (Rev,  Vet  e  Zootech.,  4  (1914), 
No,  5,  pp.  287-293,  pis.  4). — Experiments  are  reported  in  wliicb  the  grasses 
MeUnia  minutifiora  and  Andropogon  rufus  were  fed  to  dairy  cattle  as  roughage. 
It  was  demonstrated  that  both  grasses  materially  increased  the  live  weight  of 
the  cows  and  with  the  former  the  milk  production  was  increased,  but  with  the 
latter  it  was  lowered. 

Peeding  dried  tomato  seed  to  dairy  cattle,  G.  Scabpitti  {Indus.  Latt.  e 
Zooiec.,  12  (1914) y  No.  14,  pp.  213,  »i-f).— Successful  trials  are  reported  in  feed- 
ing dried  tomato  seed  to  dairy  cattle,  it  appearing  that  this  product  has  a 
nutritive  value  slightly  higher  than  linseed  meal,  its  composition  being  given 
as  follows:  Moisture  10.1,  protein  38.13,  fat  11.63,  nitrogen-free  extract  20.43, 
fiber  5.9,  and  ash  4.81  per  cent  The  feeding  of  this  ipaterial  resulted  in  an 
increased  yield  of  milk  and  an  increase  in  live  weight. 

Dairying  in  Nevada,  C.  A.  Nobcboss  (^et;.  Bur.  Indus.,  Agr.  and  Irrig.  Bui. 
9  (1914),  pp.  158,  figs.  ^i?).^This  gives  general  information  on  the  breeding, 
feeding,  care,  and  management  of  dairy  cattle  under  Nevada  conditions. 

What  dairying  has  done  for  Dennaark,  J.  J.  Dunne  {Hoard's  Dairyman, 
1914,  Deo.  25,  pp.  633,  653,  654;  48  {1915),  No.  23,  pp.  672,  673,  680,  figs,  -i).— A 
general  account  of  the  development  of  the  dairy  industry  in  Denmark  during 
the  past  36  years,  the  growth  of  the  cooperative  societies,  and  the  effect  of  the 
industry  on  the  system  of  farm  management,  changing  it  from  one  of  crop 
growing  to  one  of  milk  and  live  stock  production. 

The  cost  of  milk  production  {Hoard's  Dairyman,  48  {1915),  No.  23,  pp.  669, 
670,  figs.  3). — ^Reports  from  various  state  stations  on  the  cost  of  milk  production 
aie  cited  and  commented  upon.  It  is  concluded  that  $40  in  the  West  and  $60 
in  the  East  is  a  fair  estimate  at  which  to  place  the  fixed  charges  per  cow  per 
year,  after  deducting  the  value  of  the  calf  and  the  manure.  It  was  also  shown 
that  as  the  production  increases  the  cost  increases  but  not  nearly  in  proportion 
to  the  increase  in  the  value  of  the  milk. 

The  effect  of  the  volatile  fatty  acids  of  the  nutritive  fats  on  the  milk 
secretion.— Porpoise  oil,  C.  Bbqeb  {Landw.  Vers.  Stat,  85  {1914),  No.  1-2, 
pp.  155  167). — Porpoise  oil  fed  to  two  goats  in  one  case  increased  the  milk 
secretion  and  the  Reichert-Meissl  number,  while  in  the  other  case  it  did  not, 
there  being  an  actual  depression. 

Studies  in  the  expansion  of  milk  and  cream,  H.  W.  Beabce  {U.  8.  Dept. 
Affr*f  Jour.  Agr.  Research,  3  {1914),  No.  3,  pp.  251-268). Studies  were  under- 
taken by  the  Bureau  of  Standards  of  the  Department  of  Ck)mmerce,  for  the 
Dairy  Division  of  this  Department,  to  determine  the  coefficient  of  expansion 
of  market  milk,  single  cream,  and  double  cream.  The  principle  employed  in 
determining  the  rate  of  expansion  was  to  measure  the  change  of  density  with 
change  of  temperature  and  from  that  to  calculate  the  change  in  volume.  The 
density  determinations  were  made  by  the  method  of  hydrostatic  weighing. 
Several  sources  of  error  are  to  be  taken  into  account — the  difficulty  of  accurate 
weighing  owing  to  the  nonhomogenelty  of  the  milk  and  cream  samples;  a 
difference  in  the  assumed  percentage  of  fat  and  the  actual  percentage,  due  to 
the  loss  occurring  in  handling;  temperature  observations;  and  weighings  of 
the  sinker.  Tables  are  given  showing  the  observed  densities  of  milk  and  cream, 
the  densities  of  milk  and  cream  corresponding  to  various  percentages  of  fat, 
observed  and  calculated  densities  of  milk  and  cream  at  different  temperatures 
and  with  different  percentages  of  fat,  and  the  volume  of  milk  and  cream  at 
various  temperatures  occupied  by  a  unit  volume  at  68*  F. 

**  Examination  of  the  results  shows  that  for  the  individual  samples  exam- 
ined the  density  determinations  may  be  depended  upon  to  about  one  unit  of  the 
84079*— No.  5—16 6 
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fourth  decimal  place.  These  values*  however,  when  plotted,  present  certain 
irregularities  which  are  far  too  great  to  be  accounted  for  by  errors  in  the 
determinations.  For  example,  four  different  samples  were  examined,  each  of 
which  was  supposed  to  contain  30  per  cent  of  fat  The  densities  of  the  four 
samples  at  35°'  C.  were  found  to  he  in  satisfactory  agreement,  and  for  each 
sample  the  agreement  between  the  observed  and  calculated  densities  at  other 
temperatures  was  such  as  to  throw  no  suspicion  upon  the  determinations;  and 
yet  the  rate  of  expansion  of  the  four  samples  was  widely  different  Only  one  out 
of  the  four  fitted  reasonably  well  into  the  series  formed  by  the  samples  above 
and  below  30  per  cent 

"  Tills  and  similar  anomalies  for  certain  other  samples  make  it  appear  that 
the  rate  of  expansion  of  any  given  sample  depends  upon  something  more  tlian 
the  density  or  the  percentage  of  fat  present  It  undoubtedly  depends  upon  the 
physical  and  chemical  condition  of  the  sample  at  the  time  the  observations 
are  made.  This  condition  is  probably  largely  dependent  upon  the  time  that 
has  elapsed  since  the  preparation  of  the  sample  and  upon  the  temperature  at 
which  it  lias  been  kept  That  being  the  case,  it  would  probably  be  impossible 
to  find  any  fixed  relation  that  would  express  accurately  the  rate  of  expansion 
of  all  percentages  of  butter  fat  under  all  conditions." 

These  studies  have  been  referred  to  in  another  source  (E.  S.  B.,  31,  p.  575). 

The  iron  content  of  human  and  cow's  milk,  F.  von  Soxhlet  {Munchen,  Med, 
Wchnschr.,  59  {1912),  No,  28,  pp,  1529-1532),— This  article  reviews  the  work 
of  a  number  of  investigators,  comparing  the  iron  content  of  human  and  cow*8 
milk. 

Composition  of  sheep  milk,  G.  Bir6  {Ztschr.  Vntersuch,  Nahr.  u,  C^enussmtl., 
27  U9W,  No,  5,  p.  397;  aba.  in  Chem,  Zentbl.,  19U,  /,  No,  18,  p.  itf^O).— ThU 
is  in  continuation  of  work  previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  28,  p.  374).  Tests  made 
of  262  samples  of  sheep  milk  from  a  Hungarian  market  ^owed  an  average  ash 
content  of  0.75,  fat  7.87,  and  dry  matter  19.7  per  cent.  The  highest  fat  content 
was  10.45,  and  of  dry  matter  22.98  per  cent 

The  chloroformic  coagulation  of  milk,  B.  Pozerski  {Compt,  Rend,  8oc 
Biol,  [Paris],  76  (1914),  No,  17,  pp,  812,  8/5).— It  was  noted  that  coagulation 
resulting  from  the  use  of  a  chloroform  preservative  was  increased  by  the 
leucocyte  content  of  the  milk. 

Note  on  the  nonlactose  fermenters  in  fresh  milk,  J.  Ritchie  (Jour,  Hyg. 
[Cambridge],  H  (WH),  No.  3,  pp,  393,  394),— Of  the  61  samples  of  milk  exam- 
ined only  7  samples  proved  to  contain  nonlactose  fermenters,  and  from  these 
8  organisms  were  obtained. 

**  In  regard  to  the  general  bacteriological  condition  of  these  samples,  lactose 
fermenters  were  absent  from  1  cc.  in  1  case,  present  in  1  cc.  In  2  cases,  In  0.1 
cc.  in  3  cases,  and  in  0.001  cc.  in  1  case." 

The  feeding  of  cattle  and  the  production  of  hygienic  milk,  C.  Gobini  {Clin, 
Vet,  [MUan],  Rasa,  Pol,  8an44,  e  Ig.,  37  {1914),  No.  11,  pp.  1^7-^55^.— The 
author  comments  on  the  sources  of  bacterial  infection  of  milk,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  these  being  the  food.  The  bacteria  carried  from  the  food  to  the  feces 
are,  under  insanitary  conditions,  transferred  to  the  milk.  Fermented  feeds 
from  the  silo,  beet  pulp,  and  sugar  products  are  the  principal  sources  of  these 
bacteria.    Likewise  the  drinking  water  may  be  a  source  of  infection. 

The  milk  supply  as  a  caused  factor  in  relation  to  tuberculosis,  S.  Del^fine 
{Jour.  State  Zled,,  22  {1914).  Noa,  11,  pp,  671-682;  12,  pp,  7 18-731), —This  is  a 
general  summary  of  the  observations  and  arguments  which  have  been  used 
for  and  against  the  view  that  the  milk  bears  a  causal  relation  to  tuberculosis. 
Especial  mention  is  made  of  the  conditions  in  Manchester,  England,  where  there 
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has  beeu  a  material  reduction  iu  the  mortality  from  tuberculosis  durlug  recent 
years,  due  largely  to  the  improvement  in  the  milk  supply.  It  is  concluded  that 
although  there  is  not  complete  agreement  in  the  results  obtained  by  various 
observers  as  to  the  exact  amount  of  human  tuberculosis  attributable  to  the 
consumption  of  tuberculous  cows*  milk,  there  is  clear  and  cumulative  evidence 
that  cows'  milk  plays  a  very  important  part  in  the  production  of  infantile 
tuberculosis  in  EiUglaiid  and  Scotland. 

Market  milk,  F.  G.  Boudbeau  (Vet  Alumni  Quart,  [Ohio  State  Univ,],  2 
(1914),  No,  5,  pp.  85-98).— Thi9  treats  of  the  pathogenic  bacteria  found  in  milk, 
their  rate  of  multiplication  and  their  effect  upon  public  health.  Epidemics  of 
typhoid  fever,  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  and  septic  sore  throat,  traceable  in  con- 
taminated milk  are  cited,  and  the  method  of  contamination  described.  It  is 
stated  that  all  raw  milk  is  potentially  dangerous,  but  that  imsteurizatlon 
properly  done  by  the  holding  method  will  render  milk  safe.  The  necessity  of 
adequate  municipal  control  of  the  milk  supply  is  commented  upon. 

The  care  of  milk  and  cream,  T.  A.  F.  Wiancko  (Brit.  Columbia  Dcpt.  Agr. 
Bui.  9  {1914) f  PP'  6). — ^This  bulletin  gives  general  instructions  on  the  care  of 
milk  and  cream  on  the  dairy  farm. 

Instruction  in  the  schools  concerning  sanitary  milk,  E.  Kelly  (4.  Intetnat. 
Cong.  School  Hyg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Tram.,  S  (WIS),  pp.  38-4S,  fig.  1).— The 
author  considers  the  public  schools  an  excellent  means  of  combatting  ignorance 
and  carelessness  regarding  the  ndlk  supply.  He  gives  a  synopsis  of  desirable 
instruction  and  a  list  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  publications  on 
the  subject 

Biorization  of  milk,  O.  G.  Noack  (Amer.  Jour.  Vet.  Med.,  9  {1914),  No.  12, 
pp.  859-861). — ^An  explanation  of  the  recently  Invented  apparatus  and  method 
of  blorizing  milk  previously  referred  to  (E.  S.  R.,  31,  p.  276). 

The  dairy  industry  act,  1914,  and  regrulations,  J.  A.  Huddick  (Canada 
Dept.  Agr.  Dairy  and  Cold  Storage  Comr.  Branch  Bui.  4^  (1914),  pp.  15).— This 
gives  the  text  of  the  Canadian  Dairy  Industry  Act  of  1914,  regulating  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  dairy  products. 

[Overrun  in  butter],  L.  F.  Rosengben  (Milchw.  Zenthl.,  42  (1913),  No.  24, 
pp.  713-721;  43  (1914),  No.  1,  pp.  1-9,  figa.  ^).— This  reports  tests  made  of  the 
fat  content,  dry  matter,  fat-free  dry  matter,  and  fat  In  the  dry  matter,  of 
buttermilk  from  various  grades  of  milk.  Formulas  are  given  for  estimating 
the  probable  overrun  In  butter. 

[Causes  and  effects  of  uneven  composition  of  butter],  F.  W.  Bouska  (.Y.  Y. 
Produce  Rev.  and  Ainer.  Cream.,  39  (1914),  No.  6,  p.  328,  figs.  11). — ^The  uneven 
composition  of  churned  butter,  due  to  improper  salting,  maladjustment  of  work- 
ers, overloading,  improper  worldng,  and  other  causes,  is  discussed. 

The  microflora  of  Liptauer  cheese  and  their  importance  in  the  ripening 
and  flavoringr,  O.  Gbatz  and  K.  Vas  (CentU.  Bakt.  [etc.],  2.  Aht.,  41  (1914), 
No.  18-^3,  pp.  481-^45,  fig*  i). — ^A  variety  of  micro-organisms  were  found,  the 
majority,  however,  being  of  an  accidental  character,  coming  from  the  air,  water, 
salt,  and  other  sources.  The  ripening  of  the  cheese  Is  not  dependent  upon  these 
accidental  flora  but  upon  the  lipolytic  enzj'ms  of  the  rennet,  which  work  upon 
the  fats  and  In  turn  affect  the  flavor  of  the  cheese. 

Ripening:  of  Neufchatel  cheese,  O.  Laxa  (Ztachr.  Vntersuch.  Nahr.  u.  Gcnuss- 
tntl.,  28  (1914),  No.  8,  pp.  387-392) .—This  reports  studies  made  of  the  chemical 
clianges  occurring  in  Neufchatel,  Camembert,  and  other  varieties  of  cheese  in 
the  process  of  ripening. 
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The  importance  of  ensyms  and  ensTm  reactions  in  medicine  and  sorgerj, 
W.  G.  Ltle  and  P.  A.  Kobeb  (Jour,  Indus,  and  Engin.  Chem,,  6  (1914),  No,  10, 
pp,  855,  856), — ^A  paper  on  the  topic  which  was  presented  before  the  New  York 
section  of  the  American  Chemical  Society  in  Jnly,  1914. 

The  diafirnosis  of  pregrnancy  in  the  bovine,  sheep,  and  goat  by  the  dialysis 
method,  J.  Riciiteb  and  J.  Schwabs  (Ztachr,  Tiermed,,  17  (191S),  No,  10,  pp. 
417-458;  aba.  in  Berlin.  TierarzU,  Wchnachr,,  29  (1918),  No,  51,  pp,  91S,  514).— 
Witl)  tbe  dialysis  metbod  (E.  S.  R.,  31,  p.  278)  it  was  possible  to  note  placoita- 
dealing  protective  ferments  in  the  blood  serum  of  pregnant  bo  vines,  sheep, 
and  goats  in  tbe  sixth  weeic  of  pregnancy  and  upwards.  From  the  fourth  to  the 
eighth  month  of  pregnancy  tbe  diagnosis  can  be  made  in  100  per  cent  of  the 
cases  but  during  the  ninth  month  It  becomes  uncertain.  Within  the  first  four 
weclvs  post  parturition  the  ferments  can  also  be  noted  in  the  sera  of  the  ani- 
mals mentioned,  and  in  some  cases  for  a  much  longer  period.  Inaccurate  re- 
sults are  obtained  if  the  directions  are  not  strictly  adhered  to. 

Organic  arsenic  preparations  and  their  chemotherapeutic  significance,  M. 
NiEBENSTEiN  (Samml,  Chem,  u.  Chem,  Tech,  Vortrdge,  19  (1912),  No.  2S,  pp, 
47-1 40), — ^This  deals  with  the  history  and  chemistry  and  the  various  theories 
(Bhrlicb*s  reduction  theory,  Breinl  and  Nlerensteln's  oxidation  theory,  and 
Uhlenhuth*s  partial  cell  function  theory)  relating  to  the  action  of  arsenicals  as 
antiparasitlcides  in  spirochete,  trypanosome,  and  similar  diseases.  The  pub- 
lication Is  one  of  tbe  collection  of  chen^ical  and  chemotechnlcal  lectures  edited 
by  F.  B.  Ahrena 

The  biologrical  decomposition  of  arsenic  compounds,  H.  Huss  (ZUchr.  Hyg. 
u,  Infektionakrank.,  76  (1914),  No,  S,  pp,  861-406;  aba.  in  Chem,  Zentbl,,  1914, 
I,  No,  8,  pp.  801,  802). — Not  many  fungi  have  the  power  of  decomposing  arsenic 
compounds.  Under  favorable  conditions  of  air,  moisture,  and  with  a  suitable 
substratum,  some  evolve  gases  which  do  not  appear  to  be  very  toxic.  The  Insolu- 
ble compounds  and  those  sparingly  soluble  are  decomposed  with  greater  difli- 
culty  than  the  soluble  compounds.  These  **  arsenic  fungi "  are  found  in  all 
manner  of  places,  but  in  small  number  compared  with  the  other  micro-organisms 
whlcb  accompany  them.  PenicUlium  brevicaule,  one  of  the  most  active,  was  not 
found  in  living  rooms,  whereas  Actinomyces  sp.,  which  is  quite  as  active,  fre- 
quently occurs  In  Isolated  groups  on  moist  walls  and  other  places. 

Principal  poisonous  plants  of  the  western  stock  ranges,  C.  D.  Mabsh  ( U.  8. 
Dept,  Agr.^  Bur.  Plant  Indua,,  Principal  Poiaonoua  Planta  of  the  Western  Stock 
Ranges  (1914),  pp,  18,  figs.  6). — ^Thls  circular  presents  photographic  Illustrations 
and  brief  descriptions  of  poisonous  plants  on  the  western  stock  ranges  which 
it  is  most  necessary  for  the  stockman  to  avoid,  namely,  Zygadenus,  or  death 
camus;  lupine;  loco,  white  loco,  or  rattleweed;  tall  larkspur;  low  larkspur; 
and  cicuta,  or  water  hemlock 

Suckered  roundworms  from  India  and  Ceylon,  C.  Lane  (Indian  Jour.  Med. 
Research,  2  (1914),  No.  2,  pp.  655-669,  pis.  8). — ^A  number  of  genera  and  species 
are  described  for  the  first  time. 

Studies  concerning  glycosuria  and  diabetes,  F.  M.  Allen  (Boston,  1918,  pp. 
XVIII-{-il79,  pis.  8). — ^Thls  large  work  represents  the  results  of  three  years  of 
research  in  the  laboratory  of  Preventive  Medicine  and  Hygiene  of  the  Harvard 
University  Medical  School.  It  Includes  many  experiments  on  animals  and  con- 
tains an  extended  review  of  the  literature. 

The  microbiology  of  the  infectious  diseases  of  animals,  J.  CX)iniMONT  and 
L.  Panisset  (Precis  de  Microbiologie  des  Maladies  Infectieuses  des  Animaux. 
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Paris,  1914,  pp.  111-^-1054,  flffs.  57 J). —This  work  describes  the  methods  germane 
to  microbiology  and  treats  of  the  micro-organisms  causing  disease,  especially 
in  animals,  with  numerous  illustrations. 

Filterable  viruses,  K.  F.  Meteb  (Amer.  Vet.  Rev,,  46  (1914),  No8,  2,  pp,  132- 
i-M;  S,  pp.  265^280;  a&«.  in  Vet.  Rec.,  27  (1914),  Nos.  1865,  pp.  157-159;  1366, 
pp.  167-171). —A  paper  presented  at  the  Tenth  International  Veterinary  CJon- 
gress  held  at  London  In  1914. 

Contagion  by  immunization,  J.  Law  (Amer.  Jour.  Vet.  Med.,  9  (1914),  No.  7, 
pp.  490-497). — Chiefly  a  criticism  of  the  terms  used  to-day  in  immunology. 

A  study  of  the  metabiotic  action  of  ultraviolet  rays. — ^Modification  and 
heredity  of  characters  in  the  anthrax  bacillus,  Mme.  V.  Henbi  ( Compt.  Reti4. 
Acad.  8ci,  [Paris],  159  (1914),  No.  4,  PP-  3Jfi-S43,  pi.  i).— The  author  has  fol- 
lowed up  the  work  previously  reported  (E.  S.  B.,  31,  p.  379)  with  a  further 
study  of  the  anthrax  bacillus  as  affected  in  its  morphological  and  biochemical 
characters  by  culture  under  the  influence  of  ultraviolet  rays. 

The  characteristic  arrangement  of  the  batilli  In  filaments  was  strongly  modi- 
fied when  grown  in  an  alkaline  or  saccharin  medium.  The  form  and  size  of 
the  rods  were  also  changed.  Other  characters  showing  considerable  alteration 
were  responsiveness  to  the  Gram  stain,  production  of  pigments,  and  formation 
of  amylolytic  and  proteolytic  ferments.  The  persistency  of  the  characters  so 
acquired  was  noteworthy;  changes  tending  toward  the  normal  form  were  in- 
duced in  one  strain  by  passage  through  the  guinea  pig. 

Beport  of  the  departmental  committee  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture and  Fisheries  to  inquire  into  foot-and-mouth  disease,  S.  Stockman, 
J.  McFadtean,  and  A.  R  MfcrrAM  (Rpt.  Dept.  Com.  Bd.  Agr,  and  Fisheries 
tot.  Brit.],  Foot'Ofid- Mouth  Disease,  1914,  pp.  32,  figs.  6;  ahs.  in  Jersey  Bui. 
and  Dairy  World,  34  (1915),  No.  1,  p.  ii).— This  is  a  report  of  a  departmental 
committee  appointed  by  the  Board  in  June,  1912,  to  make  an  investigation  of 
the  characteristics  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  and  the  manner  In  which  it  is  con- 
tracted and  spread. 

The  investigation  was  carried  out  in  India.  The  total  number  of  animals 
employed  in  the  experiments  was  228,  including  165  cattle,  23  buffaloes,  9  sheep, 
11  goats,  and  20  pigs.  Infection  was  attempted  by  contact,  intravenous  inocula- 
tion, scarification,  subcutaneous  inoculation,  and  feeding. 

In  49  experiments  embracing  147  animals  the  results  were  entirely  negative. 
In  the  remaining  18  experiments  with  81  animals  of  which  37  became  infected 
the  results  were  as  follows:  Intravenous  inoculation  infected  12  cattle  and 
8  buffaloes,  and  failed  to  infect  10  cattle  and  1  buffalo ;  Inoculation  by  scarifica- 
tion infected  8  cattle  and  1  pig  (2  doubtful),  and  failed  to  Infect  4  cattle  and 
1  buffalo;  subcutaneous  inoculation  infected  1  pig  and  failed  to  infect  another; 
and  contact  with  diseased  animals  led  to  the  infection  of  6  cattle  and  1  buffalo, 
and  filled  to  infect  12  cattle,  3  sheep,  and  5  goats. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  period  of  Incubation  after  intravenous  in- 

,ocnlation  was  two  days,  but  in  one  animal  the  first  lesions  develoi)ed  on  the 

tenth  day  after  Inoculation.    In  cases  of  infection  produced  by  scarification  the 

period  of  incubation  varied  from  two  to  eight  days  and  after  contact  from  three 

to  13  day& 

In  25  cases  the  period  within  which  ulcers  developed  in  the  month  did  not 
exceed  24  hours,  but  in  12  new  cases  fresh  vesicles  appeared  on  two  or  more 
successive  days.  It  was  found  that  in  the  morning  ulcers  might  be  present  In 
the  mouth  of  an  animal  which  on  the  previous  evening  showed  no  abnormality 
of  the  mucous  membrane. 

Foot-and-mouth  disease  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  A.  Vbijbubq  (Tijdschr. 
Veeartsenijk.,  41  (1914),  No.  1,  pp.  12,  IS;  ahs.  in  Rev.  Q4n.  M6d.  V4t.,  23  (1914), 
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Vo,  272,  pp.  4S9,  440),— 'The  Dutch  East  Indies  are  regularly  visited  by  this 
disease,  but  Its  importance  is  lessened  by  the  fact  that  the  production  of  milk 
and  butter  is  very  small  and  the  animals  nearly  all  employed  as  beasts  of 
burden. 

Immunization  of  imported  cattle  against  northern  Bhodesian  piroplas- 
mosis  and  anaplasmosis,  F.  Chambers  and  J.  Smith  (Jour,  Compar.  Path, 
and  Ther.,  21  {1914),  No,  2,  pp,  155-171,  fig$.  2).— As  a  result  of  this  work,  the 
first  inoculation  on  a  large  scale  of  northern  Rhodesian  cattle,  it  is  believed 
that  the  most  suitable  age  for  the  purpose  of  immunization  against  piro- 
plnsuiosis  and  anaplasmosis  is  from  10  to  15  months.  The  best  method  of 
immunizing  imported  cattle  against  local  piroplasmosis  and  anaplasmosis  is  to 
give  a  subcutaneous  injection  of  10  cc.  of  citrated  blood  containing  the  Babesia 
bigemina  and  Anaplasma  centrale,  followed  14  days  later  by  an  injection  of 
from  4  to  6  cc.  of  local  blood  containing  the  B,  bigemina  and  A,  marginale. 

Experimental  poljmeoritis. — ^Eifects  of  exclusive  diet  of  wheat  floor  in 
the  form  of  ordinary  bread  on  fowls,  W.  B.  Ohleb  {Jour,  Med,  Research,  SI 
{1914),  No,  2,  pp,  239-246,  pi,  1),—**  From  the  results  of  these  experiments  It 
can  be  stated  with  certainty  that  when  fed  on  an  exclusive  diet  of  white  bread, 
whether  with  or  without  yeast,  fowls  develop  a  definite  polyneuritic.  This 
condition  has  been  demonstrated  by  histological  studies  of  both  nerve  and 
muscle  tissue." 

A  note  on  the  effect  of  heat  on  the  rinderpest^immune  bodies,  J.  D.  E3. 
Holmes  {Agr,  Research  Inst,  Pusa  Bui.  43  {1914),  pp,  10), — ^Tests  were  carried 
out  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  exposure  to  a  moderately  high  temperature 
for  several  days  or  to  a  high  temperature  for  a  short  period  had  any  detri- 
mental effect  on  rinderpest-Immune  bodle&  Another  object  of  the  experi- 
ments was  to  determine  the  effect  of  sterilization  on  the  potency  of  the  serum. 

It  was  found  that  rinderpest  antiserum  does  not  become  changed  in  potency 
by  short  exposure  to  high  temperature,  and  that  the  sterilization  of  this  serum 
can  be  accomplished  without  detriment  to  the  value  of  the  serum.  The  action 
of  rinderpest  antiserum  Is  not  dependent  upon  the  complement  contained 
therein.  Immune  bodies  are  not  altered  when  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  00 
to  05"  C.  for  a  period  of  an  hour,  whereas  the  complement  of  serum  Is  de- 
stroyed by  heating  to  55*  for  half  an  hour. 

According  to  the  results  It  seems  probable  that  rinderpest  serum  obtains  a 
suitable  complement  in  the  body  of  Injected  cattle.  One  liter  of  fresh  Immune 
serum  which  showed  no  reaction  In  vitro  upon  ox  corpuscles  when  Intra- 
venously given  resulted  in  a  very  darkly  stained  urine.  This  Is  deemed  proof 
that  a  suitable  complement  was  present  In  the  body  of  the  animal. 

A  case  of  tetanus  treated  by  injections  of  carbolic  add,  P.  Stewart  and 
J.  T.  C.  Laing  {BHi,  Med.  Jour,,  No,  2817  {1914)*  p.  1098),-'The  results  ob- 
tained in  the  treatment  of  a  man  27  years  of  age,  here  reported,  are  thought 
to  exemplify  the  eflScIency  of  the  carbolic  add  treatment  of  tetanus,  originally 
Introduced  by  Baccelli  some  15  years  ago. 

'  Crontributlon  to  the  study  of  the  treatment  of  tetanus,  Cahxaud  and  Gob- 
NiGLioN  {Compt  Rend.  Acad,  8ci,  [Paris],  159  {1914),  No.  19,  pp,  664-667). — 
Injections  of  carbolic  add  alone  cured  two  cases  of  tetanus  of  average  severity, 
and  phenol  injections  combined  with  intravenous  injedions  of  lantol  or  collodlal 
rhodium  cured  two  other  very  severe  cases.  The  application  of  the  same  treat- 
ment in  five  cases  In  Cannes  where  the  mortality  was  high  resulted  In  five 
euros. 

Befledlons  and  Investigations  on  the  occurrence  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  the 
drculatlng  blood,  E.  Fischer   {Ztschr,  Hyg,  u,  Infekiionskrank.,  78   {1914), 
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No,  2,  pp.  25S-S00), — ^A  review  of  the  literature  In  this  regard  with  a  report  of 
the  author's  observations. 

The  microscopical  examination  of  the  blood  of  tuberculous  guinea  pigs  (arti- 
ficially infected)  and  human  beings  for  detecting  the  presence  of  tubercle 
bacilli  resulted  negatively  in  all  cases.  The  best  method  for  this  purpose  is 
said  to  be  the  animal  test  and  eventually  the  culture  test  Animals  Infected 
with  the  blood  of  tuberculous  subjects  in  06  per  cent  of  the  cases  gave  a  negative 
finding.  The  administration  of  tuberculin  did  not  seem  to  cause  a  mobilization 
of  the  tubercle  bacilli. 

Beport  on  the  infection  of  children  with  the  bovine  tubercle  bacillus,  A.  P. 
MrrcHELL  {Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  No.  2768  U914),  pp.  125-lSS,  pi.  1;  af>8.  in  Jowr. 
Compar,  Path,  cmd  Ther.,  27  {19U),  No.  1,  pp.  85-87). — For  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining definite  statistical  evidence  as  to  the  relative  frequency  of  the  bovine 
and  hiunan  types  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  cases  of  disease  of  the  cervical  glands  In 
children,  72  consecutive  cases  were  studied.  In  65  of  these  the  tubercle  bacillus 
of  the  bovine  tyi>e  was  responsible  and  in  the  remaining  7  the  disease  was  due 
to  the  human  type. 

The  intradermic  tuberculin  test  applied  to  the  eyelid,  G.  Moussn  {Bui.  8oc. 
Cent.  MH.  V^t.,  91  {1914),  No.  6,  pp.  ISO-ISS,  figs.  2;  abs.  in  Jour.  Compar. 
Path,  and  Ther.,  27  {1914),  No.  S,  pp.  266,  267).— This  method  was  suggested 
by  the  Lanfranchl  test  for  the  diagnosis  of  glanders,  but  differs  in  that  a  fine 
syringe  is  used  and  the  tuberculin  is  injected  into  the  thickness  of  the  skin 
of  the  lower  eyelid.  '*  The  point  selected  is  about  opposite  the  middle  point  of 
the  lid  and  1  cm.  from  its  free  border.  The  dose  of  tuberculin  used  is  0.1  cc. 
It  is  not  stated  what  kind  of  tuberculin  is  used.  Two  figures  taken  from  draw- 
ings show  the  type  of  reaction  obtained.  In  the  tuberculous  animals  the  eyelid 
becomes  edematous  and  swollen,  and  the  eye  appears  sunken.  The  results  are 
quite  as  striking  as  those  obtained  with  the  method  when  applied  to  the  caudal 
folds. 

"  In  clinically  affected  animals  the  author  has  observed  a  steady  increase  in 
the  reaction  up  to  the  thirty-sixth  hour,  at  which  hour  it  is  at  its  maximum. 
The  reaction  would  therefore  appear  to  be  produced  earlier  and  to  disappear 
earlier  than  when  the  test  is  applied  to  the  anal  fold.  Ck)ntrary  to  what  has 
been  foimd  by  Lanfranchl  in  his  mallein  tests,  there  has  been  no  evidence  of 
any  ophthalmic  reaction,  save  that  some  lachrymation  has  been  observed.** 

Experimental  study  of  the  chicken  as  a  possible  typhoid  carrier,  O.  W.  H. 
Mitchell  and  G.  T.  Bloomeb  {Jour.  Med.  Research,  31  (,1914),  No.  2,  pp.  247^ 
250). — "  From  the  work  done  it  would  seem  that  the  chicken  is  highly  resistant 
to  the  typhoid  organism.  It  not  only  fails  to  take  the  disease,  but  also,  as 
these  experiments  seem  to  indicate,  it  can  not  be  made  a  carrier  either  by  feed- 
ing the  organism  or  by  intra v^ious  inoculation.  The  limited  time,  however,  in 
which  the  work  was  pursued  and  also  the  limited  number  of  chickens  used  must 
be  borne  in  mind  in  weighing  the  evidence  adduced  by  these  experiments,  and 
a  greater  number  of  experiments  covering  a  longer  period  should  be  done  be- 
fore it  is  said  absolutely  that  the  chicken  can  not  become  a  typhoid  carrier.** 

Agglutination  affinities  of  a  pathogenic  bacillus  from  fowls  (fowl  typhoid) 
(Bacterium  sanguinarium,  Moore)  with  the  typhoid  bacillus  of  man,  T. 
Smith  and  C.  TknBboeck  {Jour.  Med.  Research,  31  {1915),  No.  3,  pp.  503, 
521 ) . — "A  description  of  the  fowl  typhoid  bacillus  was  first  published  by  V.  A. 
Moore  in  1895  [E.  S.  R.,  9,  p.  8901  and  named  by  him  B.  sanguinarium.  In  1913 
Pfeiler  and  Rehse  [B.  S.  R.,  30,  p.  3851  described  this  organism  anew  under 
(he  name  B.  typhi  gallinarum  alcalifaciens.  We  have  shown  that  It  has  many 
diagnostic  features  in  common  with  the  human  typhoid  bacillus,  among  them 
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the  behaylor  toward  carbohydrates  and  the  agglutination  reactions.  Its  ag- 
glatinative  relation  to  the  paratyphoid  (paracolon)  and  the  dysentery  group 
is  weak  as  regards  the  former  and  negative  or  nearly  so  as  regards  the  latter. 
It  differs  from  the  typhoid  bacillos  in  being  nonmotile.^ 

The  pathogrenic  action  of  the  fowl  typhoid  badllos  with  special  reference 
to  certain  toxins,  T.  Smfth  and  C.  TenBbobck  (Jour.  Med,  Research,  SI  (1915), 
No,  S,  pp,  523-546,  fig,  1), — ^The  inTestigations  reported,  which  are  based  upon 
a  large  numl>er  of  experiments  made  during  the  past  four  years,  have  demon- 
strated the  presence  of  a  toxin  in  filtrates  which  appears  as  early  as  the  aid  of 
two  days  in  cultures  kept  at  87®  C.  The  medium  chiefly  used  was  peptonized 
veal  broth  plus  0.1  per  cent  dextrose  in  shallow  layers.  The  prompt  effect  on 
rabbits  by  the  Intravenous  route  leading  to  death  within  two  hours  is  said  to 
be  in  many  respects  like  an  anaphylactic  shock.  While  the  authors  have  not 
presented  any  definite  proof  that  the  fowl  typhoid  bacillus  plays  any  part  in 
the  food  or  so-called  ptomaine  poisoning  in  man,  they  believe  that  this  or- 
ganism should  be  searched  for  in  any  study  of  the  cause  of  such  outbreaks. 

A  note  on  the  relation  between  B.  pullomm  (Bettgrer)  and  the  fowl  typhoid 
bacillus  (Moore),  T.  Smith  and  C.  TenBbobok  (Jour.  Med.  Research,  SI  (1915), 
No.  S,  pp,  547S55), — "The  bacillus  of  fowl  typhoid  as  studied  in  the  type  cul- 
tures I  and  II  differed  from  Bacillus  pullorum  in  that  recently  isolated  strains 
of  the  latter  produced  a  little  gas  in  both  dextrose  and  mannite  bouillon  or  in 
dextrose  only.  We  can  not  affirm  at  present  whether  any  strains  of  the  fowl 
typhoid  baciUus  produced  gas  when  freshly  isolated,  or  whether  certain  freshly 
isolated  strains  of  B.  pullorum  do  not  produce  gas.  In  our  strains  the  total 
amount  of  gas  produced  by  any  strain  did  not  exceed  30  per  cent  of  the  closed 
arm  of  the  fermentation  tube. 

"A  second  difference  between  the  two  types  is  determined  by  maltose.  This 
is  acidified  by  fowl  typhoid  bacilli,  and  not  by  B.  pullarum.  In  other  respects 
the  types  are  alike.  Toxin  production  is  identical  and  differences  in  immuno- 
logical reactions  have  not  been  found. 

"  Strains  of  B.  pullorum  which  do  not  produce  gas  might  be  mistaken  for 
B.  dysenteriw  (Shiga)  unless  serological  tests  (agglutination)  are  resorted  to 
and  mannite  included  in  the  fermentation  tests.  They  might  be  mistaken  for 
the  Flexner  type  unless  serological  tests  are  applied.  So-called  nonmotile 
strains  of  the  typhoid  bacillus  can  be  differentiated  from  the  fowl  typhoid 
group  only  by  careful  morphological  studies.  The  gas  production  of  B.  pullo- 
rum is  of  a  fluctuating  character  which  seems  to  disappear  during  artificial 
cultivation. 

"  The  statement  made  by  Hadley  [B.  S.  R.,  26,  p.  185]  that  the  fowl  typhoid 
bacillus  probably  belongs  to  the  fowl  cholera  (rabbit  septicemia)  group  is  dis- 
proved by  so  many  fticts  that  it  need  not  be  specially  considered. 

"  The  terminology  of  this  group  is  likely  to  become  confusing  if,  at  present, 
we  identify  with  each  other  the  fowl  typhoid  and  the  pullorum  types.  A  better 
plan  would  be  to  adhere,  for  the  time  being,  to  the  separation,  until  a  much 
larger  number  of  races  have  been  carefully  studied,  and  fiuctuating  and  per- 
manent differences  recorded.  If  these  organisms  should  prove  to  be  a  iq)ecies 
in  the  making  which  has  not  yet  acquired  its  final  characters,  other  variations 
than  those  to  which  we  have  referred  may  be  aicountered." 

Influence  of  sickness  of  cattle  on  the  milk,  F.  Zabibnioky  (Arch.  Wiss.  u. 
Prakt.  TierheUk.,  40  (1914).  No,  4-S,  pp,  S55-381) , —In  this  study  it  was  found 
that  the  fat  content  is  quite  variable  in  disease,  in  some  cases  there  being  a 
rapid  rise  in  fat  content  and  in  others  a  reduction,  ranging  from  1.7  per  cent 
with  cows  affected  with  mastitis  (E.  S.  R.,  27,  r>.  878)  to  19.5  per  cent  with 
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those  affected  with  foot-and-mouth  disease.  There  were  some  yariatloDs  in  the 
inillc  sugar  content  but  not  so  great  as  In  the  fat,  the  majority  of  cases  ranging 
from  4.5  to  5.5  per  cent  with  several  cases  as  low  as  1.  In  ash  content  there 
was  as  a  rule  little  variation  from  the  normal.  Except  in  cases  of  abnormally 
high  or  low  fat  content,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  udlk  varied  but  little  from 
the  normal.  The  casein  content  appeared  to  be  lower  than  the  normal  except 
in  cases  of  mastitis  and  foot-and-mouth  disease.  Among  the  diseases  studied 
were  mastitis,  foot-and-mouth  disease,  intestinal  catarrh,  endometritis,  pye- 
lonephritis, and  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organa 

Some  drugrs  recently  used  in  veterinary  practice,  J.  N.  Fbost  {Cornell  Vet, 
4  {1915),  No.  4,  pp.  190-193). —The  author  states  that  during  the  year  four 
herds  in  which  Infectious  mastitis  was  spreading  rapidly  were  treated  with 
methylene  blue.  Each  cow  was  given  60  grains,  followed  by  a  dose  of  30 
grains  the  following  night  and  morning.  In  all  cases  treated  the  dose  was 
sufficient  to  cause  the  milk  to  be  colored.  Rapid  recoveries  followed  in  all  the 
herds  without  the  loss  of  a  single  quarter  or  the  production  of  a  hard  milker. 
It  is  stated  that  one  of  these  herds  had  been  troubled  nearly  every  year  by  in- 
fectious mastitis  with  the  loss  of  the  udder  or  a  section  of  it  and  the  produc- 
tion of  liard  milkers  by  the  formation  of  fibrous  growths,  commonly  called 
spider  in  the  teat  canal. 

Kidney  worm  infestation  of  swine  in  the  Philippine  Islands  with  special 
reference  to  the  pathological  changes,  W.  H.  Botnton  {Philippine  Jour.  Sci., 
Sect.  B,  9  {1914),  No.  S,  pp.  269-289,  pis.  5).— This  report  of  studies  of  the 
pathological  changes  induced  by  the  kidney  worm  {Stephanurus  dentatus)  is 
based  upon  the  examination  of  pigs  imported  into  the  Philippines. 

Infestation  with  8.  dentatus  is  characterized  by  muscular  pains,  tenderness 
to  pressure  over  the  kidneys,  weakness,  loss  of  appetite,  emaciation,  and  partial 
or  complete  paralysis  of  the  hind  quarters.  "  The  parasites  may  be  located  in 
the  fat  surrounding  the  kidneys,  in  the  ureters,  and  encysted  in  the  kidneys, 
liver,  spleen,  lymph  glands,  and  muscles  and  connective  tissues  in  the  region  of 
the  Iddneys;  also,  they  may  be  found  free,  slightly  embedded,  or  encysted  in 
the  connective  tissue  of  both  peritoneal  and  thoracic  cavities." 

The  age  at  which  pigs  usually  die  from  infestation  with  S.  dentatus  and  the 
lesions  produced  by  this  parasite  indicate  a  slow-developing  chronic  disease. 
**  Since  the  average  age  of  pigs  that  are  killed  for  meat  at  the  Manila  matadero 
Taries  from  six  months  to  one  and  one-half  years,  the  disease  does  not  have 
time  to  cause  any  fatal  or  very  damaging  lesions  in  the  animals.  Hence  it  is 
not  looked  upon  as  very  serious  in  connection  with  meat  inspection.  In  older 
animals  the  lesions  are  more  serious. 

"  From  the  several  autopsies  made  on  animals,  it  is  concluded  that  kidney 
worm  infestation  becomes  a  generalized  instead  of  a  localized  disease  of  swine 
when  allowed  to  run  its  course.  Practically  every  cavity  of  the  body  may  be- 
come infested.** 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  observations  reported  by  Newcomb 
(E.  S.  R.,  30,  p.  384)  show  the  infestation  to  be  prevalent  in  native  hogs 
slaughtered  at  Manila. 

Hogr  cholera  or  Pintadllla,  B.  M.  Bolton  {E8tac.  Expt.  Agron.  Cuba  Circ. 
46  {1914),  pp.  16,  fig.  1). — ^A  general  account  of  the  nature  of  this  disease, 
symptoms,  duration,  etc.,  vaccination,  the  disposition  of  animals  that  die  of 
the  disease,  and  the  advisability  of  disinfecting  the  premises  where  it  has  ex- 
isted. 

Hog  cholera  questions  and  answers,  F.  B.  Hadlet  {Wisconsin  Sta.  Circ.  54 
{1914) f  PP'  3-28,  figs.  10). — This  circular  deals  with  the  nature  and  occurrence 
of  hog  cholera  in  Wisconsin,  its  cause,  diagnosis,  prevention  and  control,  and 
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treatment,  including  the  use  of  hog  cholera  sernm  and  vinis  and  the  results  that 
have  been  obtained  in  Wisconsin. 

Hog  cholera  and  its  prevention  by  the  use  of  antihog-cholera  aemm,  B.  B. 
Flowe  (But.  N,  C.  Dept.  Agr.,  S5  (1914),  ^o.  7,  pp.  29,  figs.  15).— An  account  of 
hog  cholera,  its  nature,  prevention  and  methods  of  eradication.  The  manufac- 
ture of  antihog-cholera  serum  is  described  and  the  bulletin  is  well  illustrated. 

Basis  of  the  serum  treatment  for  hog  cholera,  C.  F.  Lynch  {Amer.  Jour. 
Vet.  Med.,  9  (1914),  ^os.  7,  pp.  47^50;  8,  pp.  580-^583) .—A  brief  survey  of  the 
principles  underlying  immunity  and  an  account  of  the  use  of  the  serum  and 
serum  virus  methods  of  treating  hog  cholera. 

Environment  as  a  factor  in  complications  following  vaccination  for  the 
prevention  of  hog  cholera,  S.  Sheldon  (Amer.  Jour.  Vet.  Med.,  9  (1914),  No. 
7,  pp.  489,  490). — "After  a  herd  has  been  properly  vaccinated,  it  should  be 
placed  in  a  paddock  or  pasture  where  mudholes  and  stagnant  pools  are 
absent.  .  .  .  We  feel  that  this  is  a  very  important  matter  and  should  be  in- 
sisted upon  at  all  time&" 

Conditions  in  which  antihog-cholera  serum  should  not  be  used,  O.  E.  Trot 
(Amer.  Jour.  Vet.  Med.,  9  (1914),  ^o.  7,  pp.  480,  481). — ^The  tenor  of  this  paper 
is  that  a  diagnosis  of  hog  cholera  must  be  positively  made  before  serum  or 
similar  treatment  is  employed.  The  serum  virus  method  should  only  be  used 
under  the  proper  auspices. 

"Unless  there  is  immediate  danger  of  infection,  pregnant  sows  should  not 
be  immunized,  particularly  with  the  simultaneous  method,  as  the  immunizing 
process  may  produce  abortion.  Careful  liandling  and  the  use  of  serum  alone 
minimizes  this  danger.  Swine  that  are  to  be  introduced  to  noninfected  premises 
where  there  are  noninfected,  susceptible  hogs,  should  not  be  given  the  simul- 
taneous treatment  within  30  days  of  their  introduction,  because  such  im- 
munized hogs  may  be  virus  carriers.  Herds  to  which  any  new  stock  is  t>eing 
added  should,  as  a  rule,  be  protected  unless  careful  quarantine  of  the  new 
stock  is  observed.  Serum  alone  lias  proved  impractical  on  infected  farms  where 
conditions  do  not  permit  of  thorough  cleaning  and  disinfection,  and  in  feed  lots 
where  new  hogs  are  periodically  added.** 

Some  failures  for  which  serum  has  been  wrongly  blamed,  G.  H.  Bugbee 
(Amer.  Jour.  Vet.  Med.,  9  (1914),  No.  7,  pp.  -JS^^Stf).— Increased  caution  in 
operation  and  in  administering  hog-cholera  serum  is  deemed  necessary.  I«axity 
in  this  regard  accounts  for  much  of  the  failures  in  the  use  of  antihog-cholerii 
serum. 

The  proper  time  to  vaccinate  hogrs,  B.  A.  Branson  (Amer.  Jour.  Vet.  Med., 
9  (1914),  No.  9,  pp.  651,  652). — ^After  giving  his  experiences  in  immunizing  swine, 
the  author  concludes  that  "the  proper  time  to  vaccinate  is  when  the  pig  is 
from  six  to  eight  weeks  of  age." 

Care  of  the  herd  after  vaccination,  D.  S.  Bubcham  (Amer.  Jour.  Vet.  Med., 
9  (1914),  ^0.  7,  pp,  48S,  484)- — ^  discussion  with  recommendationa 

Spreading  disease  among  coyotes,  M.  A.  Cromwell  (Breeder^s  Oaz.,  67 
il9l5),  No.  S,  pp.  110,  my — It  is  stated  that  the  inoculation  of  young  coyotes 
with  snrcoptic  mange  mites  and  turning  them  loose  at  Great  Falls,  Mont,  to 
infect  other  wild  coyotes  has  succeeded  in  spreading  the  disease.  The  coyotes 
of  that  locality  are  said  to  be  dying  by  the  hundreds  and  in  fact  becoming 
nearly  extinct  in  some  placea  The  author  reports  that  sheepmen  at  a  recent 
meeting  favored  the  removal  of  the  bounty  from  coyotes,  especially  those  that 
are  infected  with  mange,  and  of  putting  more  efforts  and  money  into  the 
disease  work. 

Tuberculosis  in  poultry,  C.  H.  Higgins  (Canada  Expt.  Farms  Rpts.  1913,  pp. 
687-689). — A  brief  popular  account 
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Blackhead  in  turkeys  (enterohepatitU),  0.  H.  Hiogins  {Canada  E^pt, 
Farms  Rpts.  1913,  pp.  68SS86) . — ^An  accouDt  of  this  disease  and  its  prevention 
and  treatment 

Ijice  and  mites:  Life  history  and  extermination,  Helen  D.  Whitakeb 
(Washington  8ta.  Popular  Bui,  74  (1914) ,  PP'  7). — A  popular  account  of  the 
ectoparasites  of  poultry  and  means  for  their  control. 

EinBLAL  ENOINEEBIirO. 

River  and  canal  engineering,  B.  S.  Bellasis  ( London  and  New  York,  1919, 
pp.  X+215,  figs.  72). — It  Is  the  object  of  this  book  to  describe  the  characteris- 
tics of  open-flowing  streams  and  the  principles  and  methods  to  be  followed  in 
dealing  with  them.  The  subject  matter  is  presented  under  the  following 
chapters:  Rainfall,  collection  of  information  concerning  streams,  the  silting 
and  scouring  action  of  streams,  methods  of  increasing  or  reducing  silting  or 
scour,  worlds  for  the  protection  of  banlcs,  diversions  and  closures  of  streams, 
the  training  and  canalization  of  rivers,  canals  and  conduits,  weirs  and  sluices, 
bridges  and  syphons,  drainage  and  floods,  reservoirs  and  dams,  tidal  waters 
and  worlis,  and  river  bars. 

Beport  of  investigations  of  land  settlement  and  irrigation  development  in 
America,  E.  Mead  (Melbourne,  Aust.,  1914,  PP-  10). — This  is  a  general  report 
on  the  subject 

An  economic  phase  of  irrigation,  A.  M.  Paul  (West.  Engin.,  5  (1914),  No.  4* 
pp.  16S,  164). — ^The  author  discusses  the  application  of  the  law  of  minimum  to 
the  use  of  irrigation  water. 

Notes  on  irrigation  and  cooperative  irrigation  societies  in  Hocos  Norte, 
R  B.  Christie  (Philippine  Jour.  8ci.,  Sect.  /),  9  (1914),  No.  2,  pp.  99-113,  pi. 
1). — It  is  the  object  of  this  article  to  convey  a  general  idea  of  the  degree  of 
development  of  native  irrigation  In  Ilocos  Norte  and  to  give  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  irrigation  works  in  Bacarra  and  Bintar. 

Irrigation  and  canal  building  in  British  India,  E.  Jacquebez  (Min.  Agr. 
[France],  Ann.  Forits,  Hydraul.  [etc.],  No.  43  (1912),  pp.  337-421,  pis.  5,  figs. 
23). — ^The  author  discusses  in  some  detail  the  phases  of  irrigation  as  practiced 
in  British  India,  taking  up  particularly  methods  of  elevating  irrigation  water, 
irrigation  canals,  design  and  alignment  of  permanent  canals,  chutes,  rapids 
and  flumes,  dams  and  water  storage,  water  measurement  and  distribution,  and 
administration  and  cost  of  irrigation  enterprises  and  the  resulting  revenues. 
Discussions  of  the  design  of  irrigation  structures  involving  mathematical  cal- 
culations are  given  and  typical  structures  are  illustrated. 

Concrete  lining,  Franklin  Canal,  Bio  Grande  project,  L.  M.  Lawson  (Engin. 
News,  72  (1914),  No.  11,  pp.  540-543,  figs.  8).— The  construction  of  the  concrete 
lining  necessary  to  Increase  the  canal  capacity  is  described  and  illustrated. 
A  4-in.  thickness  of  concrete  was  placed  with  forms  on  a  li ;  1  slope.  Cost 
data  are  also  given. 

The  reclamation  of  the  Zuider  Zee,  J.  M.  Figee  (Engin.  Netcs,  72  (1914),  No. 
16,  pp.  778-780,  figs.  2). — ^A  system  of  reclamation  by  means  of  dikes  and  steam 
pumping  plants  whereby  about  800  square  miles  will  be  drained  and  made  avail- 
able for  agricultural  purposes  Is  described  and  Illustrated.  It  is  estimated 
that  this  project  \iill  cost  about  $190,000,000  and  will  require  33  years  for  com- 
pletion. 

The  cost  of  tile  drainage:  A  study  of  the  cost  of  installing  thirty-five 
miles  of  tile  drains  on  a  farm  in  Huron  County,  Ohio,  L.  H.  Goddabd  and  H. 
O.  Tiffany  (Ohio  Sta.  Circ.  147  (1914),  pp.  21-44,  figs.  7).— This  circular  pre- 
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aeata  an  approximately  accurate  record  of  the  expense  of  the  varloas  operations 
performed  in  installing  11,396  rods  of  tile  for  the  purpose  of  draining  areas 
totaling  228  acres. 

The  work  was  done  in  part  by  hand  trenching  and  in  part  by  machine  trench- 
ing. Practically  all  the  soil  of  the  farm  Is  of  glacial  origin  and  the  [Principal 
type  is  clay  loam  containing  a  large  percentage  of  silt  The  surface  soil  con- 
sists of  clay  or  heavy  silt  loam  about  9  in.  deep,  which  gradually  becomes 
heavier  with  the  depth  until  at  18  to  24  in.  it  is  a  clay  which  becomes  decidedly 
plastic  at  a  d^th  of  3  ft  The  lower  lying  soil  consists  mainly  of  a  dark-colored 
clay  loam  or  clay,  varying  greatly  in  depth  and  underlain  by  a  very  stiff  bluish 
clay. 

The  tiling  operations  of  the  first  year  were  largely  confined  to  hand  trench- 
ing, while  the  work  of  the  other  two  years  was  mainly  done  by  machine  trendi- 
ing.  The  power  tile  ditching  machine  used  was  equipped  with  a  caterpillar 
tractor.  The  machine  was  equipped  to  do  work  at  four  different  rates  of 
speed  which  were  used  according  to  depth  of  digging  and  stickiness  of  dirt 
Dry  ground  had  no  effect  upon  the  machine  except  to  dull  the  knives,  and  soil 
frozen  to  a  depth  of  4  in.  and  the  freezing  of  wet  earth  to  the  machine  caused 
little  trouble.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  season  the  machine  could  be 
operated  satisfactorily  immediately  after  heavy  showers.  Round  stones  or 
boulders  in  the  ditch  line  caused  more  or  less  trouble,  depending  upon  the  loca- 
tion in  the  ditch,  the  size  of  the  stones,  etc.  Boulders  the  size  of  a  man*s  head 
were  removed  by  the  machine  with  comparative  ease  but  when  larger  than 
this  it  was  necessary  to  raise  the  digger  wheel  and  remove  them  by  hand. 

A  comparison  of  machine  trenching  with  hand  trenching  shows  the  former  to 
have  an  advantage  in  cost  of  7.4  cts.  per  rod.  Another  point  in  favor  of  the 
ditching  machine  is  the  speed  which  can  be  maintained,  it  being  shown  that  tbe 
machine  operators  use  less  than  one-sixth  as  much  labor  per  rod  in  trenching? 
and  lasring  tile  as  is  spent  when  the  work  is  done  by  hand.  **  Considering  the 
scarcity  of  labor  and  the  advancing  wages  that  farmers  are  being  forced  to 
pay,  it  is  evident  that  even  though  machine  trenching  were  to  cost  more  than 
hand  trenching,  they  probably  would  be  forced  to  make  use  of  the  machine.** 

A  summary  of  the  costs  of  all  tiling  operations  except  hauling  is  given  in  the 
following  table: 

Installing  costs  per  rod  of  tile  drainage  hy  hand  and  machine. 


Handwoik, 
1900. 


Maofaine, 
1910. 


Machine, 
1911. 


Awa^ 


Area  in  acres 

Number  rods  dug 

Machine  charges ......... . 

Machine  opentor 

Gasoline 

OU 

Contract  laying 

FUUng  ditches 

Other  equipment  charges . 

Undivided  operations 

Overhead  charges 

Plotting  dnUns 


40 
2,660 


10.8760 
.0300 
.0040 


.0230 
.0158 


4,060 
10.1064 
.0315 
.0219 
.0014 
.0634 
.0252 
.0087 
.0433 
.0280 
.0140 


4,755 
$ai520 
.0393 
.0805 
.0088 
.0686 
.0863 
.0043 
.0354 
.0840 
.0140 


fai334 


.0022 
.0683 
.0812 
.OOM 
.0900 
.0230 
.0144 


Total  average  cost.. 


.4488 


.4on 


.3747 


Beport  of  the  investigations  on  drain  tile,  American  Society  for  Testing 
Materiahi  {Iowa  Bngin,  Expt,  8ta,  Bui,  86  U9U),  pp.  110,  figs.  5).— Tests  of 
day  and  concrete  tile  to  determine  the  comparative  values  of  results  secured 
by  the  use  of  sand  bearings,  hydraulic  bearings,  and  three-point  bearings  are 
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reported,  tlie  test  specimens  consisting  of  100  each  of  8-in.,  16-in.,  and  24-in. 
tile  of  each  material. 

The  general  conclusions  drawn  are  that  the  results  of  the  tests  by  each  of  the 
types  of  bearings  are  consistent  and  concordant,  and  apparently  reliable  and 
truly  indicative  of  the  quality  of  the  tile.  The  numerical  results  by  the  different 
bearings  have  fairly  uniform  ratios  and  can  be  calculated  and  reported  in  sub- 
stantially the  same  unit  by  multiplying  the  breaking  loads  per  lineal  foot  by 
the  following  factors:  Sand  bearings,  1;  hydraulic  bearings,  1.26;  and  three- 
point  bearings,  1.5. 

The  sand  bearings  required  from  one  to  seven  minutes  more  per  test  than 
the  other  bearings  but  are  said  to  come  much  nearer  to  giving  the  real  support- 
ing str^igth  of  the  tile  in  the  ditch.  The  hydraulic  bearings  distributed  the 
load  very  well  along  the  tile  to  fit  irregularities  in  shape  and  permitted  rapid 
testing.  The  three-point  bearings  are  considered  the  simplest  and  most  con- 
venient of  all  to  use. 

"There  can  not  be  nearly  so  wide  a  variation  of  the  'ordinary  supporting 
strength '  of  drain  tile  in  ditches,  to  carry  the  loads  from  the  ditch  filling  as 
has  heretofore  been  very  generally  assumed.  ...  A  comparison  of  the  loads 
from  ditch  filling  with  the  results  of  laboratory  tests  .  .  .  indicates  that  the 
*  ordinary  supporting  strength '  of  drain  tile  in  ditches  is  approximately  equal 
to  the  breaking  loads  in  tests  with  sand  bearinga"  Additional  tests  of  the 
same  na'ture  are  reported  which  confirm  the  above  conclusions. 

A  comparison  of  actually  weighed  values  of  loads  on  pipes  in  ditches  from 
the  weight  of  ditch  filling  with  those  computed  from  the  formula  Wr=CwB^ 
shows  a  corree^ndence  between  the  computed  and  w^ghed  loads,  thus  closely 
checking  the  correctness  of  the  formula.  In  this  formula  T^^=the  load  on  a 
pipe  in  a  ditch,  in  pounds  per  lineal  foot,  from  the  weight  of  ditch  filling,  (7=the 
coefficient,  taken  from  a  proper  table  or  diagram,  of  loads  on  pipes  in  ditches 
from  ditch  filling,  ii7= weight  of  ditch  filling  material  in  pounds  per  cubic  foot, 
and  B=the  breadth  of  the  ditch,  a  little  below  the  top  of  this  pipe,  in  feet 

Investigations  of  factors  of  safety  in  actual  tile  drains  and  pipe  sewers  where 
the  pipe  have  actually  been  observed  to  be  sound  resulted  in  the  conclusion  that 
with  so-called  '* first  class'*  pipe  laying  conditions,  corresponding  to  the  best 
pipe  laying  practice,  and  watched  constantly  by  an  inspector.  It  will  be  safe  to 
use  a  nominal  factor  of  safety  of  1.26.  For  "  ordinary  "  pipe  laying  conditions 
the  factor  of  safety  should  be  1.6. 

Other  sections  give  data  on  the  manufacture  of  the  concrete  tile  tested  and 

on  the  calculation  of  the  modulus  of  rupture  of  the  material  of  the  tile  shells. 

W 
The  formulas  resulting  from  the  latter  calculation  are:   J/=0.20/2j2»     *°d 

p=^,  where  if = the  maximum  bending  moment  in  the  tile  shell,  in  Inch- 
pounds  per  lineal  inch,  i{=the  radius  of  the  center  line  of  the  tile  shell,  in 
inches,  W=  the  "  ordinary  supporting  strength "  of  the  tile,  in  pounds  per 
lineal  foot,  calculated  by  multiplying  the  breaking  loads  in  strength  tests  by 
the  factors  noted  above  (five-eighths  the  weight  of  the  tile  per  lineal  foot  for 
sand  bearings,  or  three-fourths  for  hydraulic  or  three-point  bearings,  must  be 
added  to  W  in  computing  M  whenever  such  addition  exceeds  5  per  cent  of  W), 
p=the  modulus  of  rupture  of  the  material  of  the  tile  shell,  in  pounds  per 
square  inch,  and  ^=the  average  thickness  of  the  tile  shell,  in  inches,  at  the 
top  or  the  bottom,  whichever  averages  thinner. 

Tile  investigations,  W.  H.  Day  {Ann.  Rpt,  Ontario  Agr.  Col.  and  Ewpt. 
Farm,  S9  (1918),  pp,  56-64,  figs.  5). — CJomparatlve  tests  of  the  breaking  strength 
of  3  and  4-in.  cement  and  clay  tile  showed  that  the  average  breaking  strength 
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of  the  cement  was  10  lbs.  more  than  that  of  thin  clay  tile,  and  333  lbs.  less 
than  average  clay  tile.  It  is  concluded,  however,  that  any  of  the  clay  or  cem«it 
tile  tested  were  strong  enough  to  resist  the  earth  pressure  to  which  they  would 
be  subjected  if  placed  in  the  ground.  Further  comparative  tests  of  machine- 
made  cement  tile  and  clay  tile  led  to  the  conclusion  that  cement  tile,  if  prop- 
erly made  and  cured,  are  as  strong  as  some  well-known  and  satisfoctory  makes 
of  clay  tile  and  strong  enough  for  tile  drainage  purposes. 

Tests  of  the  immersion  in  air,  immersion  in  vacuum,  and  specific  gravity 
methods  for  determining  the  porosity  of  tile  showed  that  the  vacuum  and 
specific  gravity  methods  give  almost  identical  results,  which  are  both  more 
than  one-fifth  higher  than  by  immersion  in  free  atmosphere.  Using  the  im- 
mersion in  vacuum  method,  it  was  found  that  the  porosity  of  well-made  cement 
tile  was  on  the  average  considerably  less  than  that  of  clay  tile.  It  was  also 
found  that  porosity  of  the  tile  wall  was  not  the  governing  factor  in  permeabil- 
ity, this  depending  more  on  the  glaze  of  the  surface. 

Tests  of  the  permeability  of  cement  and  clay  tile  showed  the  clay  tile,  al- 
though more  porous  than  the  cement  tile,  to  be  usually  less  penBeable.  The 
cement  tile,  however,  showed  considerable  diflference  of  l)ehavior  which  de- 
l>ended  on  the  wetness  of  the  mortar,  it  being  found  that  if  the  mortar  was  wet 
enough  so  that  the  packer  produced  a  smooth  watery  surfoce  on  the  «itire 
inner  surface  the  tile  wall  was  practically  water-tight 

Proportioning  aggregates  for  Portland  cement  concrete,  A.  Moteb  {Reprint 
from  Amer.  8oc,  Testing  Materials  Proc,,  U  {1914),  pp.  12). ^-Tbis  paper  de- 
scribes various  methods  of  carrying  on  investigations  so  that  with  a  given  sand 
and  a  given  stone  or  gravel,  proportions  can  be  stated  by  the  engineer  which 
will  make  a  concrete  of  maximum  d^isity  and  maximum  strength.  Investiga- 
tion showed  that  arbitrary  specifications  without  previous  knowledge  of  the 
character  of  the  aggregates  are  likely  to  be  wrong. 

It  is  concluded  that  it  takes  110  lbs.  of  Portland  cement  to  make  1  en.  ft.  of 
paste  in  opposition  to  the  usual  assumption  of  94  lbs.  per  cubic  foot  The  au- 
thor further  concludes  that  instead  of  the  old  plan  of  filling  the  voids  with  sand 
and  cement  these  voids  must  necessarily  be  filled  with  paste  (cement  and 
water),  and  that  the  study  of  the  proportioning  of  aggregates  must  be  based 
on  the  proper  proportions  of  cement,  water,  and  sand  to  make  a  sufiidently 
rich  mortar  to  bind  together  the  larger  aggregates. 

For  the  purpose  of  economy  it  is  stated  that  various  sizes  of  stone  should  be 
used  and  an  investigation  made  to  determine  which  size  will  produce  the  least 
percentage  of  voids  so  that  less  mortar  may  be  used  and  more  strength  ob- 
tained. 

Specifications  for  sand  for  concrete,  E.  McCullough  {Cement  Era,  12  {1914) , 
No.  10,  p.  56,  fig.  1). — The  author  "as  a  result  of  many  hundred  granulometric 
analyses  of  concrete  sand  proposes  the  following  specification  as  suitable  fbr 
general  use  and  which  will  not  bar  out  any  good  sand  to  be  found  on  the 
market : 

"  The  sand  may  be  any  suitable  material  of  a  quality  at  least  equal  to  the 
quality,  of  the  stone  or  gravel  used  in  the  concrete  and  shall  range  in  size  from 
fine  to  coarse.  It  shall  all  pass  through  a  i-in.  mesh ;  not  to  exceed  80  per  cent 
shall  pass  through  a  20  mesh;  not  to  exceed  50  per  cent  shall  pass  through  a 
50  mesh ;  and  not  to  exceed  20  per  cent  shall  pass  through  an  80  mesh.** 

[Iiand  clearingl,  J.  H.  Gbisdalb  {Ca/nada  Expt.  Farms  Rpts.  1913,  pp.  26- 
28). — ^Twenty  acres  of  land  covered  with  heavy  timber  were  cleared  under 
provincial  conditions  for  the  plow  at  an  average  cost  of  $506  per  acre.  The 
windfalls,  trees  left  by  loggers,  and  brush  were  cleared  away  before  attacking 
the  standing  timber. 
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Fifty-eight  acres  were  cleared  under  contract,  the  following  comparisons  be- 
ing made :  Twenty  acres  of  swampy  ground  were  cleared  with  a  40-horsepower 
donkey  engine  at  a  total  average  cost  of  $398  per  acre.  Twenty  acres  with  no 
swamp  were  cleared  by  "a  practical  man  with  a  good  crew  and  teams"  at  a 
cost  of  $338  per  acre.  The  total  cost  per  acre  of  clearing  seven  acres  of  similar 
land  which  had  previously  been  slashed  was  $246,  and  of  seven  acres  previously 
cleared  of  brush  by  a  forest  fire  $189.  Four  similar  acres  were  cleared  by  a 
crew,  stump  puller,  and  team  at  a  cost  of  $212  per  acre. 

Two  trials  of  the  charplt  system  were  unsuccessful,  owing  to  heavy  rainfall. 
Two  tests,  made  on  two  large  stumps  standing  side  by  side  to  see  whether,  by 
running  a  cable  from  each  to  a  7-ft.  stump  and  tightening  it  by  wedges,  the 
side  tension  would  help  in  pulling  the  stump  clear  of  the  ground  when  blown 
up,  were  unsuccessful. 

Stump  bumingr  to  reclaim  logged-ofF  lauds,  Lb  R.  W.  Allison  (Enffin.  iZec, 
70  (1914),  ^0.  4,  pp.  95,  96,  fig,  1), — Methods  and  costs  of  clearing  tracts  of  fir 
and  pine  stumps  for  agriculture  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  are  given.  The  burn- 
ing out  of  the  roots  by  charpltting  is  said  to  be  the  most  favored  method.  A 
plant  for  this  purpose  is  described,  which  consists  of  a  gasoline  engine,  a  5-flre 
stump  burner,  a  cordwood  saw,  a  power  grubber,  a  geared  horse  stump  puller, 
and  a  power  stump  puller. 

Annual  report  of  the  state  highway  department  {Ann.  Rpt  State  Highway 
Dept.  Ohio,  8  {1912),  pp.  276,  figs.  i5^).— This  includes  the  reports  of  the  bu- 
reaus of  construction,  maintenance  and  repair,  and  bridges,  and  of  the  state 
testing  laboratory.  A  number  of  plans  and  illustrations  accompany  these 
reports. 

In  a  report  on  the  road  materials  of  Ohio,  sedimentary  rociss  are  said  to 
r-redominate  and  are  represented  by  the  following  varieties:  Shale,  sandstone, 
limestone,  dolomite  (dolomitic  or  magnesian  limestone),  conglomerate,  under- 
clay,  fire  clay,  chert  or  flint,  coal,  iron  ore,  clay,  sand,  and  gravel. 

Additional  rules  and  regulations  groveming  state  road  work  for  year  1913 
(State  Highway  Com.  Minn.  Bui.  10  (1913),  pp.  8,  pU.  5).— Detailed  plans  and 
working  data  for  plain  and  reinforced  highway  culverts  are  given. 

Standard  culvert  designs  (Cement  Era,  12  (1914),  No.  10,  pp.  51-53,  63,  figs. 
13). — Standard  plans,  together  with  quantities  of  material  and  reinforcing,  are 
given  for  different  sizes  of  circular  concrete  culverts  as  designed  by  the  Iowa 
Highway  Ck>mmission. 

Some  tests  on  a  Diesel  engine,  W.  S.  Burns  (Gas  Engine,  16  (1914),  No.  10, 
pp.  615-621,  figs.  11). — ^Tests  on  the  effect  of  (1)  variation  of  blast  pressure  and 
(2)  variation  of  Jacket  water  temperature  upon  the  running  of  a  Diesel  engine 
are  described  and  the  results  reported  graphically. 

It  was  found  that  at  all  loads  too  low  a  blast  pressure  pulverizes  the  oil  im- 
perfectly, causing  late  ignition  and  incomplete  combustion  with  increase  of 
exhaust  pressure  and  temperature  above  normal,  while  too  high  blast  pressure 
causes  late  but  violent  ignition  attended  again  by  incomplete  combustion  of  the 
oil.  At  all  loads  an  Increase  of  jacket  water  temperature  did  not  seem  to 
affect  the  point  of  ignition  of  the  oil  appreciably,  but  caused  more  rapid  and 
more  complete  combustion  with  increased  efficiency. 

A  rating  chart  for  centrifugal  pumps,  L.  J.  Bbadfobd  (Engin.  News,  72 
(1914),  No.  8,  pp.  382-384,  figs.  4) —A  graphical  rating  table  is  given  to  facili- 
tate the  selection  of  pumps  when  the  speed,  head,  and  capacity  are  given. 

The  present  status  of  mechanical  cultivation  in  Europe,  F.  Ledeboeb 
(Meded.  Proefstat.  Java-Suikerindus.,  4  (1914),  No.  25,  pp.  491-520,  pis.  23; 
Arch.  BuiheHndus,  Nederland.  Indie,  22  (1914),  No.  19,  pp.  689-718,  pis.  22).— 
A  large  number  of  mechanical  cultivating  machines,  grouped  under  the  two 
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tj'pes,  tractors  and  cable  systems,  are  described  and  illustrated  and  their 
methods  of  operation  discussed. 

Preliminary  tests  of  new  dairy  machinery,  B.  Mabtiny  (Ar5.  Deut.  Landw. 
Qeaell.,  No,  259  il9H),  pp,  69,  figs,  18). — ^A  large  number  of  different  dairy 
implements  are  described  and  Illustrated,  and  preliminary  tests  of  the  systems 
as  to  the  manner  and  efllclency  of  th^r  operation  are  reported. 

The  distribution  of  the  overhead  electrical  discharge  employed  in  recent 
agricultural  experiments,  I.  JoBGEifSEir  and  J.  H.  Peiestlet  (Jour.  Agr.  8ci, 
[England],  6  (1914),  No,  S,  pp.  SS7S48,  figs.  8).— In  studies  of  conditions 
requiring  certain  modifications  in  the  methods  to  be  employed  in  subsequent 
field  experiments  it  was  found  that  the  strength  of  the  discharge  from  an  over- 
head wire  network  at  a  high  potential  is  a  variable  quantity  depending  on  the 
mobility  of  the  carriers  of  the  electricity  and  on  the  velocity  of  the  wind. 

Measurements  of  potential  gradient  and  of  current  density  agreed  In  showing 
that  the  effect  of  the  discharge  is  not  limited  to  the  area  under  the  wires,  which 
Is  of  importance  owing  to  the  fact  that  control  and  electrified  areas  have 
usually  been  placed  close  together  In  field  experimenta  In  this  connection  an 
account  is  given  of  the  distribution  of  the  discharge  under  various  weather  con- 
ditions. Methods  are  discussed  by  which  the  control  area  may  be  kept  under 
more  normal  electrical  conditions  in  spite  of  the  proximity  of  the  overhead 
discharge  wires,  and  the  results  of  more  or  less  unsuccessful  experiments  in 
this  direction  in  which  a  plat  was  entirely  inclosed  by  a  wire  cage  of  i-ln. 
mesh  netting  6  ft  high  are  discussed. 

Farm  storages  for  fruits  and  vegetables,  E.  Smith  {Brit.  Columbia  Dept, 
Agr.  Bui.  58  (1914),  pp.  27,  figs.  i8).— This  bulletin  deals  with  storages  for 
fruits  and  vegetables. 

The  two  main  types  dealt  with  are  those  using  some  means  of  lowering  the 
temperature  below  that  of  the  outside  air  and  those  depending  upon  tempera- 
tures secured  from  atmospheric  changes.  The  first  class  Is  subdivided  into 
those  using  mechanical  refrigeration  and  those  using  ice  as  a  refrigerant.  The 
desirable  points  taken  from  many  designs  investigated  are  summarized  in 
diagrammatic  illustrations  which  are  intended  for  complete  and  modem  cold 
storage  and  packing  houses. 

It  Is  stated  that  with  a  basement  storage  better  ventilation  is  had  by  placing 
the  building  at  right  angles  to  the  prevailing  winds,  and  if  the  storage  is  above 
ground  the  building  should  run  north  and  south.  For  vegetable  storage  the 
cheapest  equipment  to  supply  is  said  to  be  the  pit  or  trench,  in  which  may  be 
stored  such  crops  as  the  potato,  cabbage,  celery,  carrot,  beet,  and  other  root 
crops.  Good  drainage  is  essential  for  a  storage  pit  of  this  kind,  and  this  may 
usually  be  found  on  a  slope  having  a  loose  or  gravelly  subsoil. 

Bills  of  material  are  given  for  different  types  of  storage  structures  and  spe- 
cial information  is  given  for  storage  houses  for  celery  and  onions. 

The  geology  of  the  county  of  Jervois,  and  of  portions  of  the  counties  of 
Buxton  and  York,  with  special  reference  to  underground  water  supplies, 
R.  L.  Jack  (Oeol.  Survey  86.  Aust,  Bui,  S  (1914),  PP-  47,  pU.  6,  flga.  -f).— -This 
report  describes  and  discusses  the  topography  and  geology  of  the  county  of 
Jervois  and  portions  of  the  county  of  York,  with  special  reference  to  the  occur- 
rence and  distribution  of  surface  and  underground  water  suppliea  A  geological 
chart  of  the  area  is  appended. 

Lowering  of  the  ground-water  table,  W.  A.  Cook  (Tn^a,  Kans.  Acad.  8cL, 
26  (1918),  pp.  84-S6).—The  drying  up  of  creeks,  ponds,  rivers,  surface  springs, 
and  wells  in  eastern  Kansas  is  attributed  by  the  author  to  the  lowering  of  the 
ground-water  table  in  that  part  of  the  State.    It  is  stated  that  stockmen,  farm- 
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en,  and  manldpalltles  should  seek  a  water  supply  well  below  the  present  water 
table 

"Witchlngr'*  for  water  and  other  things,  J.  T.  Loveweix  (Trans.  Kans. 
Acad,  fifci.,  26  {1913),  pp.  101-103). —The  author  concludes  "that  all  the  dalms 
of  water  witches  are  delusions  unworthy  sci^itiflc  consideration." 

Analyses  of  private  water  supplies,  H.  E.  Barnabd,  J.  A.  Cbaven,  and  J.  C. 
DioGS  (Ind.  Bd.  Health,  Ann.  Rpt.  Chem.  Div.,  8  0913),  pp.  297-333,  flga.  22).— 
Analyses  of  a  large  number  of  private  water  supplies  from  weUs,  springs,  and 
dstems  show  that  the  deep  well  waters  were  in  most  instances  of  good  quality. 
The  shallow-dug  well  waters  were  in  nearly  all  cases  bad  or  doubtful,  as  were 
also  the  majority  of  the  cistern  and  spring  waters  examined.  A  number  of 
photographs  of  bad  conditions  existing  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  wells, 
siHlngs,  and  dstems  are  included. 

The  water  supply  of  farm  homesteads,  F.  T.  Shtjtt  (Canada  Expt.  Farms 
Rpts.  1913,  pp.  225,  268-275). — Of  188  samples  of  water  from  various  parts  of 
the  Dominion  submitted  to  complete  sanitary  analysis  89  were  pure  and  whole- 
some, 43  suspidous  and  probably  dangerous,  41  severely  contaminated,  and  15 
too  saline  to  be  used  as  a  potable  supply.  The  worst  waters  were  from  shallow 
wells  dug  in  barnyards  or  in  the  ndghborhood  of  similar  sources  of  pollution. 

ninminating  power  of  kerosenes,  W.  Kunebth  (lotca  Engin.  Expt.  Bia. 
Bui.  37  C19H),  pp.  29,  figs.  6). — A  series  of  experiments  conducted  to  determine 
the  quality  of  kerosene  oils  used  in  the  State  of  Iowa  and  the  relations  existing 
between  the  illuminating  power  of  a  kerosene  oil  and  some  of  its  physical  prop- 
erties are  reported.    Sixty-one  samples  of  kerosene  were  tested. 

By  the  application  of  ordinary  photometric  methods  great  differences  in  the 
Illuminating  power  of  different  samples  of  kerosene  oils  were  shown.  Oils 
having  a  high  illuminating  power  were  found  also  to  be  high  in  density,  index 
of  refraction,  viscosity,  surface  tension,  flash  point,  and  bum  point  With  these 
oils  the  length  of  wick  charred  was  shorter  and  the  fogging  of  the  chimney 
was  more  marked  than  for  the  oils  of  low  illuminating  power. 

Putting  coloring  matter  into  the  oil  and  exposing  it  to  light  and  draft  reduced 
the  illuminating  power.  The  denser  the  oil  the  greater  was  the  intrinsic  bril- 
liancy of  the  flame,  and  the  lighter  the  oil  the  more  nearly  white  was  the  flame. 

It  was  further  shown  that  the  oils  used  in  Iowa  have  practically  the  same 
burning  quality,  that  oils  from  the  East  have  a  lower  density  and  are  sold  at 
a  higher  price,  and  that  oils  which  were  retailed  at  a  lower  price  gave  the  most 
Ught 

It  is  concluded  in  connection  with  these  tests  that  kerosene  oil  lamps  are 
not  very  desirable  as  standards  of  comparison. 

BTTRAL  ECOHOHICS. 

What  the  farm  oontribntes  dired^ly  to  the  farmer's  liiring,  W.  0.  Fttnk 
(U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmers'  Bui.  635  (19U),  pp.  21,  figs.  2).— This  contains  the 
result  of  a  study  to  determine  the  value  of  that  part  of  the  farmer's  living 
which  is  furnished  directly  by  the  farm.  The  practice  was  to  drive  along  a 
road  in  the  district  sdected  and  visit  every  farmhouse,  the  aim  being  to  obtain 
n  true  average  for  the  conditions  of  that  conmiunity.  The  regions  studied 
Include  counties  in  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Texas,  Kansas,  Iowa,  Wisconsin, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  Vermont,  and  deal  with  488  farmers  hav- 
ing an  average  of  4.6  persons  to  a  family. 

It  was  found  that  the  average  annual  value  of  food,  fuel,  and  use  of  a  dwell- 
ing as  fnmished  by  the  ftirm  were  $42L17  per  family,  $261.35  being  for  food, 
184.72  for  fuel,  and  |125.10  for  house  rait  l%e  average  value  of  the  food, 
84079*— No.  5—15 1 
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coal,  wood,  and  oil  bought  ver  family  was  $173.91,  of  which  $150.75  was  for 
food,  $14.79  for  coal,  $2.63  for  wood,  and  $5.74  for  oil  Of  the  food  consumed 
per  family  63  per  cent  waa  famished  by  the  farm,  of  the  groceries  5.6  i>er  cent, 
of  the  animal  products  83.5  per  cent,  of  the  fruits  66.6  per  cent,  and  of  the 
▼egetables  78.2  per  cent  The  average  annual  value  of  the  use  of  the  farm- 
bouse  was  found  to  be  $125  per  family. 

The  author  concludes  that  ''the  result  of  these  studies  shows  that  the 
farmer's  cost  of  living  in  actual  cash  expenditures  is  very  materially  reduced 
by  what  the  farm  furnishes  in  food  products,  fuel,  and  house  rent;  in  fact,  the 
income  from  this  source  adds  as  much  to  the  real  wealth  of  many  farmers  as 
does  the  net  income  from  the  sale  of  farm  products." 

A  large  number  of  tables  are  Included  showing  the  variations  In  the  differ- 
ent States  studied,  and  details  for  the  varioua  items  Included  under  the  general 
classes  mentioned  above. 

The  work  of  rural  organizatioii,  T.  N.  Cabveb  (Jour,  Polit  Econ.,  22  {19 W, 
No,  9,  pp,  821^44)' — '^^  author  points  out  that  after  an  agricultural  region 
has  once  become  settled,  with  all  the  land  in  cultivation  and  with  enough  labor 
employed  on  it  to  cultivate  it  somewhere  beyond  the  point  of  diminishing  re- 
turns, it  must  limit  its  birth  rate  and  keep  the  population  stationary ;  increase 
the  intensity  of  its  cultivation,  getting  continually  smaller  production  per  man, 
though  increasing  the  production  per  acre ;  or  force  its  surplus  rural  population 
to  migrate  either  to  new  agricultural  regions  or  to  cities.  He  also  points  out 
that  if  prices  fall  not  only  must  the  farmer  reduce  his  yields  per  acre,  but  his 
acreage  if  he  would  avoid  bankruptcy. 

With  the  improved  methods  of  farming,  a  farmer  lias  greater  need  of  capital 
and,  therefore,  of  credit,  but  credit  should  he  employed  only  where  it  gives  the 
greatest  productive  advantage.  When  it  comes  to  the  work  of  growing  farm 
crops  as  distinct  from  selling  them  and  bujrlng  the  raw  material,  the  one- 
family  farm  is  the  most  effective  unit  but  to  buy  or  sell  effectively  the  large 
producer  has  an  advantage,  and  individual  farmers  should  unite  to  obtain  the 
same  advantage.  The  principal  lines  of  work  along  which  farmers  should 
organize  are  the  growing  of  farm  products,  purchasing  fbrm  supplies,  securing 
adequate  credit,  and  Improving  the  means  of  conununicatlon  and  transportation. 
To  make  the  farmers'  living  conditions  better  an  improvement  in  the  education* 
sanitation,  recreation,  and  beautiflcatlon  In  rural  districts  is  necessary. 

Unifying  rural  community  interests,  edited  by  H.  Issael  (New  York  and 
London,  1914,  pp.  125), — ^Thls  book  contains  a  series  of  addresses  on  the  follow- 
Ing^  subjects :  The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Country  Life  and  The  United 
States  Rural  Organisation  Service,  by  T.  N.  Carver;  The  Point  of  Emphasis  in 
the  New  Rural  School  Idea,  by  A.  C.  Monahan;  The  Country  Church  and  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  by  Q.  W.  Fiske;  and  The  Place  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  in  the  New  Rural  Awakening,  by  EC  L. 
Butterfield. 

Bibliography  of  rural  sociology  (N,  JET.  Ool.  Agr*  and  Meoh.  Aria,  BiUiogr, 
Rural  Sociol.,  1914,  pp.  8). — ^Thls  pamphlet  contains  a  brief,  annotated  bibli- 
ography. 

Proceedings  of  the  seventeenth  conference  for  education  in  the  South 
{Proc,  Conf,  Ed,  8outh,  17  (1914),  pp.  S86,  pi.  1,  fig.  i).— This  conference  has 
been  noted  editorially  (B.  S.  R.,  90,  p.  608). 

Syllabus  of  home-study  club  studies  {Unh>.  N.  0.  Beo.,  No.  121  {1914).  99- 
4S). — ^This  syllabus  outlines  a  method  for  the  home  study  of  conditions  within 
a  county  by  means  of  a  series  of  questions,  and  points  out  how  to  obtain  an- 
swers to  the  questions.    Among  the  topics  outlined  are  natural  resources,  popu- 
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lation,  wealth  studies  especially  from  farm  products,  rural  credits,  murkets, 
highways,  schools,  public  health,  the  church,  and  the  farm  home. 

Cooperative  institutionfl  among  the  farmers  of  Catawba  County  ( Univ,  N. 
C.  Rec.,  No,  119  (1914),  pp.  15). — ^Thls  pamphlet  tells  how  a  cooperative  cream- 
ery, a  sweet  potato  growers*  association,  a  farmers'  union  warehouse  company, 
and  a  rural  credit  association  were  organized. 

The  influence  of  social  position  of  members  of  cooperative  societies  upon 
their  activities  in  relation  to  agricultural  saving  and  loan  banks,  J.  Zimmkb 
(Landw.  Jahrb.,  46  (1914),  No.  5,  pp.  4^1-454*  Aff^-  i&).— The  author  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  organization  of  cooperative  societies  and  banks,  the  methods  of 
creating  working  capital,  and  the  employment  of  the  capital  as  the  system  is 
loflu^iced  by  social  status  of  the  members  of  the  society,  i.  e.,  as  to  whether 
they  belong  to  the  agricultural,  industrial,  or  commercial  classes. 

Cooperative  credit  (Bui.  Russell  Sage  Foundation  Libr.,  No.  5  (1914) f  PP- 
7). — This  pamphlet  contains  an  annotated  bibliography  on  cooperative  credit. 

Newark  Horsekeepers'  Insurance  Company,  Limited  (Jour,  Ed,  Agr.  [Lon- 
don], 21  (1914),  No.  7,  pp.  644-^52). — ^In  this  company  the  horses  insured  are 
revalued  each  year  in  December,  and  the  amount  of  the  valuation  determines 
for  the  next  12  monttis  the  amount  payable  on  any  claim  regarding  the  horse. 
In  case  of  loss  the  company  pays  only  two-thirds  of  the  market  value.  The 
rate  of  insurance  charge  is  approximately  6f  per  cent  per  annum  of  the  market 
value,  and  this  also  entitles  the  insurer  to  attendance  and  medicine  by  a  veter- 
inarian employed  by  the  company. 

Economic  history  [of  agriculture]  in  Bussia,  J.  Mayob  (In  An  Economic 
History  of  Russia.  London,  Toronto,  and  New  York,  1914,  vol.  1,  pp.  185-4^0; 
fev.  in  Scot.  Oeogr.  Mag.,  SO  (1914),  No.  10,  pp.  5iS-527).— These  chapters  are 
devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  Russian  agricultural  peasant  and  describe  the 
various  types  found,  with  a  history  of  the  movemait  from  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century  to  date. 

The  agricultural  labor  conditions  in  Bussia,  S.  Blank  (Die  Landarheiter- 
verhdltnisse  in  Russland  seit  der  Bauernhefreiung.  Zurich  and  Leipsic,  1919, 
pp.  226,  pi.  1,  figs.  S). — ^This  book  discusses  the  economic  status  of  the  Russian 
peasantry,  the  various  types  of  agricultural  laborers,  their  wages,  living  condi- 
tions, and  the  attitude  of  the  government  toward  them. 

Slavs  on  southern  farms,  L.  Hodges  (U.  S.  Senate,  63.  Cong.,  2.  Sess.,  Doc. 
595  (1914),  pp.  21). — ^The  author  describes  the  success  of  the  Poles  and  Bo- 
hemians as  farmers  in  Texas,  Arkansas,  and  Virginia.  He  declares  that  they 
have  made  good  as  farmers  in  communities  where  the  native  Americans  are 
scarcely  able  to  maintain  themselves,  and  that  they  have  been  found  to  t>e 
thrifty,  industrious,  and  thoroughly  honest  in  all  their  business  and  social 
relations. 

The  agrarian  revolution  in  Georgia,  1865-1912,  R.  P.  Brooks  (But.  Univ. 
Wis.,  No.  6S9  (1914),  PP*  i^9,  figs.  5*).— The  author  traces  the  history  of  the 
ne^o  as  a  farm  laborer  and  share  tenant.  He  concludes  that  it  is  the  escaping 
from  supervision,  and  not  the  larger  opportunity  for  profits,  that  the  negro  has 
in  mind  in  shifting  from  the  position  of  wage  earner  or  share  tenant  to  renter. 

The  history  of  the  normal  negro  agricultural  laborer  is  stated  as  follows :  He 
begins  as  a  youth  working  for  wages.  As  soon  as  he  has  a  family  that  can  be 
utilized  for  field  work  he  becomes  a  share  tenant.  Under  the  semicompulsion 
of  this  system  he  makes  good  profits,  and,  if  he  has  any  capacity  for  saving, 
can  in  a  short  time  buy  a  mule  and  a  few  tools  and  set  up  as  a  renter.  So 
great  has  been  the  competition  for  laborers  and  so  completely  have  the  negroes 
hnd  the  upper  hand  in  this  matter,  that  negro  wage  earners  and  share  tenants 
have  in  many  instances  be^i  able  to  achieve  an  independent  position  even 
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without  the  inconvenience  of  having  to  save  the  small  amount  neceasary  to 
stock  a  renter's  farm. 

The  author  also  calls  attention  to  the  variations  from  this  ];Mroce8s  under  the 
different  geographic  and  economic  conditions  found  in  Georgia. 

Penal  farms  and  farm  colonies  (Bui.  Russell  Sage  Foundation  Liln'.,  No.  6 
{1914),  pp.  4). — ^This  bulletin  contains  a  brief,  annotated  bibliography. 

[Statistical  record  of  agricultural  progress  in  the  United  States]  (17.  8. 
Dept.  Com.,  Staiis.  Ahs.  U.  8.,  S6  {191S),  pp.  120-181,  t29-240).— Contained  in 
this  annual  statement  are  statistical  data  showing  for  the  United  States  the 
number  of  acres  in  farms,  the  area  of  improved  and  unimproved  land  for  1890, 
1900  and  1910  by  States,  the  area,  production,  and  value  of  the  principal  fiirm 
crops  by  States  for  1912-13,  and  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole  for  1860-1913, 
the 'number  of  live  stock  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  188^1913,  the 
quantity  of  animal  products  manufactured  for  the  census  years  1860  to  date 
and  of  forestry  products  for  1908-1913,  inclusive,  and  the  number  of  persons 
employed  in  specified  gainful  occupations  for  1910. 

Field  agent's  handbook  of  agricultural  statistics  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Field 
AgenVs  Handh.  Agr.  8tatis.,  1914,  pp.  116). — ^This  handbook,  intended  for  ready 
reference,  contains  in  condensed  form  statistics  of  the  important  classes  of 
agricultural  products  for  the  United  States  and  for  each  State,  showing  the 
acreage  and  value  of  the  principal  ftirm  crops,  number  and  value  of  animals 
0Old  or  slaughtered,  and  quantity  and  value  of  animal  products  sold. 

The  agricultural  outlook  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmers'  Bui.  641  {1914),  pp. 
1-9,  2^-40,  flg.  1). — ^This  report  gives  the  usual  information  regarding  the  esti- 
mated average  yield  per  acre,  total  production,  quantity,  and  price  of  the  prin- 
cipal farm  products,  including  comments  on  the  preliminary  estimates  of  sev- 
eral crops  by  F.  Andrews  and  the  world's  wheat  outlook  by  C.  M.  Dangherty. 
Statistical  data  are  also  given  showing  the  hops  consumption  and  movement 
in  the  United  States  for  1906-1914.  This  data  indicates  that  the  total  con- 
Bimiption  by  brewers  and  exports  amounted  to  68,280,743  lbs.  in  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1914,  of  which  6,382,025  lbs.  were  imported. 

Preliminary  reports  are  also  included  as  given  by  the  International  Insti- 
tute of  Agriculture  concerning  the  production  of  specified  crops  in  specified 
countries  and  from  the  Government  of  Canada  concerning  the  production  of 
farm  crops  for  1914. 

Statistical  tables  showing  the  condition,  yield  per  acre,  production,  quality, 
price,  weight  of  grain  per  measured  bushel,  and  stocks  on  farms  of  specified 
crops,  by  States,  and  other  data  are  appended. 

Bange  of  prices  for  butter  and  eggs  in  the  Chicago  market  together  with 
the  receipts,  also  prices  for  refrigerator  eggs  (Chicago,  1914*  PP-  16). — ^This 
contains  data  as  to  the  monthly  receipts  at  the  Chicago  market  of  butter  and 
eggs  for  the  past  10  years,  the  monthly  prices  for  the  past  20  years,  and  a 
classification  of  the  various  grades  of  butter  and  eggs. 

Wholesale  prices,  Canada,  1913,  R.  H.  Coats  (Canada  Dept.  Lahor,  Whole- 
sale Prices,  Canada,  191S,  pp.  XVII +288,  figs.  22).— This  report  shows  the 
wholesale  prices  by  months,  beginning  with  1890,  for  practically  all  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  farm. 

[Manacrement  of  the  Central  Experimental  Farm,  Ottawa,  Canada]  (Cati- 
ada  Expt.  Farms  Rpts.  191S,  pp.  S2,  SS,  llS-122,  pi.  i).— This  report  gives  a 
statement  of  the  crop  returns  on  the  Central  Experimental  Farm  for  1912  to- 
gether with  the  value  per  unit  for  the  different  items  of  cost  as  well  as  the 
products  obtained.  The  statement  also  includes  the  rotations  followed  and  the 
yields.    These  details  ^re  show9  by  means  of  statistical  tablea 
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Occupations  and  industries  (Census  of  England  and  Wales,  10  (1911),  pts,  1, 
pp.  CLI-{-867;  2,  pp.  ¥111+781).— These  Yolumes  of  the  c^isus  give  the  number 
of  persons  engaged  in  agriculture  and  other  occupations  by  sex,  age,  marital 
conditions,  and  position  held,  for  England  and  Wales  as  a  whole  and  by  minor 
geographic  divisions.  It  was  found  that  the  number  of  males  and  females 
employed  in  agriculture  formed  a  decreasing  proportion  of  the  total  population 
as  indicated  in  the  following  table. 

yumber  of  persons  engaged  in  itgiHculture  in  England  and  Wales,  1851-1911, 
and  the  proportion  of  the  total  population. 


Census  year. 

Males  aged  10 
years  and  up- 

In  agrfemture. 

Proportion 

of  totol  males 

aged  10  and 

upward. 

Females  aged 
10  years  and 
upward  en- 
gaged in  agri- 
culture. 

Proportion 
of  total  fe- 
males aged  10 
and  upward. 

1851 

1,544,087 
1,539,965 
1,371,304 
1,288,173 
1,233,936 
1,153,185 
1,253,850 

Percent. 
23.5 
21.2 
16.8 
13.8 
11.6 
0.5 
0.2 

168,662 
115,213 
85,667 
64,216 
51,045 
38,782 
37,969 

Percent, 

2.4 

1881 

1.5 

Ig71 

1.0 

1881 

.6 

180! 

.4 

15M)1 

.3 

Idll 

.8 

The  nninl)er  employed  in  agriculture,  the  total  acreage  under  crops  and  grass, 
and  the  number  of  the  different  kinds  of  live  stock  have  remained  practically 
the  same  during  the  last  30  years. 

Statistical  abstract  for  the  British  Empire  in  each  year  from  1898-1912 
(Statu.  Ahs.  BHt.  Empire,  10  (1898-1912),  pp.  241-290).— <:onUi[ned  in  this 
report  are  statistical  data  showing  the  production  and  consumption  of  the  prin- 
cipal agricultural  products  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  its  various  colonies  and 
possesfdcms  for  1912,  with  comparative  data  for  earlier  years. 

Statistical  abstract  for  the  principal  and  other  f orei^rn  countries  in  each 
year  from  1901-1912  (Statis.  Ahs.  Prin.  and  Other  For.  Countries  [Gt.  Brit.], 
S9  (1901-1912),  pp.  S58-S80,  466-472) .—This  report  contains  statistical  data 
showing  the  total  arable  or  cultivated  land,  the  acreage  and  production  of  the 
principal  farm  crops,  and  the  number  of  live  stock  for  as  many  countries  as 
information  is  available.  It  shows  the  quantity  of  beets  used  by  sugar 
factories,  the  sugar  produced,  and  the  quantity  imported,  exported,  and  con- 
sumed. 

Statistics  of  harvest  in  Austria,  1913  (Statis.  Jahrh.  K.  K.  Ackerh.  Min. 
{Austria},  1913,  pp.  VI-\-S60). — ^This  yearbook  gives  the  area  devoted  to  various 
agricultural  purposes,  the  area  }n  crops,  and  the  average  and  total  yields  by 
minor  geographic  divisions. 

Agrricultural  statistics  of  Italy  (Ann.  Statis.  Ital.,  2.  ser.,  S  (1918),  pp. 
180-144)' — TMs  portion  of  the  annual  statistics  of  Italy  shows  the  area  devoted 
to  the  different  agricultural  purposes  by  Provinces  and  the  total  areas  and  pro- 
duction of  the  principal  crops  for  1913,  with  comparative  data  for  earlier  years. 

AOBICTTLTUKAL  EDTJCATIOH. 


The  training  of  women  in  the  state  colleges,  Mabqabet  B.  MacDonald 
{Rural  Educator,  4  (1914),  No.  S,  pp.  50,  5/).— Attention  is  called  to  the  oppor- 
tunities for  women  to  study  agriculture  and  home  economics  at  the  state  agri- 
cultural colleges. 
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Teachers'  extension  schools,  G.  A.  Brickeb  {Rural  Educator^  4  {1914),  ^o.  1, 
pp.  6-9,  flga.  2).— This  article  lias  been  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  27,  p.  195) 
with  the  exception  of  an  added  scheme  for  the  establishment  of  a  system  of 
teachers*  extension  schools,  taking  the  county  as  a  unit,  in  any  State. 

Agriculture  in  the  high  school  and  community  service,  G.  A.  Works  {Bui. 
Unii\  Wis,,  No,  591  il91S],  pp,  70-7S,  fig.  1), — In  this  paper,  presented  at  the 
third  annual  Wisconsin  Country  Life  Conference  in  January,  1913,  the  author 
suggests  opportunities  for  community  service  by  the  high  schools  giving  bi- 
struction  in  agriculture. 

Boral  schools  linked  up  with  home  and  farm,  Ellen  B.  McDonau)  (BuL 
Univ.  Wis.,  No.  591  [1915],  pp.  7S-81,  fig.  1).— In  this  paper.  pres«it€d  at  the 
third  annual  Wisconsin  Country  Life  Conference  in  January.  1913,  the  author 
points  out  opportunities  in  country  schools  for  practical  work  related  to  the  farm 
and  the  home  in  civics  and  history,  arithmetic,  language,  hygiene,  geography, 
agriculture,  boys*  and  girls*  farm  contests,  harvest  festivals  in  schoolhouses, 
sewing,  and  Industrial  work. 

AiTi^culture  in  the  Idaho  Falls  high  school,  B.  B.  Crandaix  (Amer.  School 
Bd.  Jour.,  49  {1914),  ^o.  4,  pp.  17,  18,  figs.  -»).— A  description  is  given  of  the 
4-year  agricultural  course,  which  is  cultural  as  w^l  as  vocationaL  A  short 
winter  course  in  English,  farm  accounting,  general  agriculture,  irrigation  farm- 
ing, dairying,  and  farm  repairs  is  also  offered  for  boys  unable  to  take  the  longer 
course. 

Boys*  and  girls*  demonstration  work  in  the  Southern  States,  O.  B.  Majbtin 
{Proc.  Conf.  Ed.  South  and  Ann.  Meeting  South.  Ed.  Assoc.,  1914,  pp.  57-62). — 
This  is  a  review,  including  the  best  individual  and  collective  records,  of  the 
girls*  canning  club  and  boys'  com  club  work  in  the  Southern  States  in  1913. 

School  gardens  {Atlantic  Ed.  Jour.,  10  {1914).  No.  1,  pp.  26S0).—A  survey 
of  experiments  in  community  work  among  school  children  that  are  being  tried 
In  various  sections  of  the  country. 

Gardening  in  public  schoohs,  H.  P.  Williams  {Breeder's  Qaz.,  66  {1914)^ 
No.  6,  pp.  187,  188,  figs.  4). — General  notes  on  boys*  and  girls*  club  work  are 
followed  by  an  account  of  the  school  garden  work  in  Cook  County,  111.,  by  B.  J. 
Tobin  and  S.  Shepard. 

The  Portland  school  gardens,  M.  O.  EX'aks,  jb.  {Amer.  School  Bd.  Jour.,  49 
{1914),  No.  1,  pp.  36,  37,  figs.  2).— A  brief  descrtption  is  given  of  the  43 
school  gardens  in  Portland,  Oreg.,  covering  a  total  area  of  approximately  16 
acrea  A  total  of  10,600  children  are  participating  in  school  and  home  gardens, 
or  39  per  cent  of  the  total  public  school  enrollment 

[Instruction  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  in  Alaska]  {U.  8.  Bur. 
Ed.  Bui.,  No.  36  {1913),  pp.  19-30). — Reports  by  teachers  in  the  public  schools 
under  the  control  of  the  Federal  Government  include  notes  on  instruction  in 
agriculture,  cooking,  sewing,  and  laundering. 

The  folk  high  schools  of  Denmark,  L.  L.  Fbiend  (17.  S.  Bur.  Bd.  Bui.  5 
{1914),  pp.  24-{-IlI,  pis.  ^).— The  author  gives  a  brief  historical  sketch  and 
describes  the  organization  and  work  of  the  folk  high  schools  of  Denmark,  points 
out  what  they  have  accomplished  for  Denmark,  and  offers  suggestions  as  to  the 
possible  application  of  the  folk  high  school  idea  in  the  mountain  and  Piedmont 
sections  of  the  South  in  this  country.  As  In  Denmark,  the  special  missiOD  of 
such  schools  would  be  to  offer  short  winter  courses  to  young  men  and  women  be- 
tween the  ages  of  16  and  25  or  18  and  30,  to  awaken  their  intellectual  life  and 
give  them  technical  instruction  in  the  pursuits  of  rural  life.  A  suggested  pro- 
gram for  a  course  for  young  men,  covering  three  winter  terms  of  five  months 
each,  is  outlined. 
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The  Danish  folk  hi^rh  schools,  H.  W.  Foght  {U.  S.  Bur.  Ed.  Bui  22  {19 H), 
pp.  9S-\-lV^  pis.  6). — In  this  bulletin,  which  is  an  amplification  of  that  previously 
noted  (E.  S.  R.,  31,  p.  598),  the  author  discusses  recent  agricultural  evolution, 
the  evolution  of  the  folk  high  school  in  Denmark,  how  the  school  is  organized 
and  administered,  and  the  subject-matter  and  Its  presentation.  He  also  de- 
scribes some  typical  folk  high  schools,  local  agricultural  schools  and  their  work, 
fc>l>ecial  agricultural  schools  for  small  holders,  rural  schools  of  household 
economics,  and  the  folk  high  school  transplanted  to  other  countries.  In  dis- 
cussing the  feasibility  of  adapting  the  folk  high  schools  to  American  conditions 
he  considers  the  need  of  agricultural  reorganization  in  this  country,  the  inability 
of  the  old  rural  schools  to  cope  with  the  situation,  the  coming  of  the  centralized 
farmers'  schools,  how  the  reorganized  schools  may  profit  by  the  Danish  system, 
why  there  Is  need  of  schools  for  grown-ups  In  the  United  States,  the  South  At- 
lantic Highlands  as  a  good  place  to  begin,  the  **  moonlight "  schools  of  Kentucky, 
how  the  schools  which  should  receive  all  who  are  not  now  looked  after  by  the 
public  schools  might  be  organized,  and  schools  In  which  to  train  the  teachers. 

Agricultural  education  in  the  State  of  Victoria,  Australia,  E.  Handlet 
(Rural  Educator,  4  {191^),  No.  i,  pp.  17,  16). — A  topical  outline  of  the  course 
in  agriculture  in  the  third  and  fourth  years  in  the  agricultural  high  schools. 

[Nature  study  and  elementary  agriculture  for  the  New  York  public 
fschools]  {Cornell  Rural  School  Leaflet,  8  {19H),  No.  i,  pp.  276,  pi.  1,  figs.  46). — 
This  consists  of  two  parts,  as  follows:  (1)  Subject  matter  of  help  in  teaching 
nature  study  and  elementary  agriculture  as  outlined  in  the  New  York  state 
Fyllabus  for  101  i-15,  comprising  articles  by  Ki)eeiallst8  on  birds,  animals,  plants, 
insects,  and  trees;  and  (2)  suggestive  material  for  rural  teachers  especially  In- 
terested In  out-door  study,  Including  several  special  articles  and  rural  teachers* 
reports  on  the  teaching  of  nature  study  and  elementary  agriculture. 

Nature  study  and  agriculture  course  for  use  in  the  public  schools  of  New 
Brunswick,  R.  P.  Steeves  {Fredericton,  New  Brunsioick:  Bd.  Ed.,  1914,  pp. 
32). — ^Thls  contains  a  syllabus  of  a  course  of  Instruction  In  nature  study  and 
agriculture  for  grades  1  to  8,  Inclusive,  approved  by  the  board  of  education 
April  23,  1914;  suggestions  on  methods  of  teaching;  subject-matter  classified 
under  the  headings  of  plants,  animals,  physical  nature,  and  environment,  and 
arranged  by  months  for  each  of  the  first  five  grades ;  a  list  of  books  recommended 
as  helpful  In  teaching  nature  study  and  agriculture;  and  the  board's  regula- 
tions governing  the  instruction  In  elementary  agriculture  with  school  gardening. 

Agricultural  education  {Dcpt.  Agr,  New  Brunswick  Bui.  2  {1914),  pp.  IS, 
figs.  4)' — Suggestions  to  teachers  concerning  subject-matter  In  agriculture  and 
school  gardening  for  the  months  of  January  to  June,  inclusive,  and  methods  of 
teaching  these  subjects. 

[Agricultural  instruction  for  the  teachers  of  Porto  Bicol  {Agr.  Col. 
Weekly  [P.  R.],  2  {1914),  Nos.  71,  pp.  353-856;  72,  pp.  357-362,  figs,  3;  73,  pp. 
363-366;  74,  pp.  367-370;  75,  pp.  371-376;  76,  pp.  377-380;  77,  pp.  381-384;  78, 
pp.  385-388;  79,  pp.  389-393,  figs.  3;  80,  pp.  394-^99) .—These  bulletins  consist 
of  studies  of  poultry  growing  in  the  Tropics,  the  prunnlng  of  trees,  coflfee  grow- 
ing, physics  as  a  practical  study,  ginger  and  Its  cultivation,  diversified  farming, 
coconut  culture,  patterns  and  models,  and  some  problems  In  feeding  poultry. 

The  natural  history  of  the  farm,  J.  G.  Needham  {Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  1913,  pp. 
34s,  figs.  14O). — This  book  on  the  sources  of  agriculture  ofifers  a  series  of  studies 
for  the  entire  year,  each  dealing  with  a  different  pliase  of  life  on  the  farm  and 
each  made  pedagogically  practical  by  a  definite  program  of  work.  A  definite 
form  of  record  Is  suggested  for  each  practical  exercise  Illustrating  field  work 
methods.    Individual  exercises  which  the  >?tndent  may  pursue  independently,  as 
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well  as  a  chapter  on  Uie  production  and  preservation  of  wild  natare,  are  in- 
cluded. 

A  sugrsrestive  outline  for  work  in  the  study  of  soils,  L.  G.  Athebton  {yor- 
mal  Teacher  {Madison,  8.  Dak.],  S  (1918),  No,  2.  pp.  9). — Practical  exercises  in 
soil  study,  together  with  suggestions  for  carrying  them  out  in  rural  schools,  are 
given. 

Dry  fanning  in  Oregon,  H.  D.  Scuddeb  {New  York,  1914,  pp.  19,  figs.  7).— 
This  supplement  to  Warren's  Elements  of  Agriculture  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  494)  is 
a  9tudy  of  dry  farming  conditions,  special  tillage  practices,  machinery,  'crops, 
and  farm  management  in  Oregon. 

Demonstration  work  for  agricultural  high  schools,  J.  T.  Wkst  (MUs.  Agr. 
Student,  2  (1914),  No.  2,  pp.  6,  5).— Methods  for  planting  agricultural  hl^ 
school  demonstration  plats  in  a  three-year  rotation  are  outlined. 

Com,  M.  J.  Abbey  (TT.  Va.  School  Agr.,  5  (1914),  No.  1,  pp.  18,  figs.  8). — In 
this  series  of  field  and  classroom  lessons  on  com  the  fbcts  are  developed 
largely  through  the  pupils'  own  activity,  the  teacher  being  merely  the  guide  to 
the  information.  Suggestions  on  how  to  correlate  the  study  of  com  with  other 
school  subjects  are  given. 

The  home  vegetable  garden  (ComeU  Rural  School  Leaflet,  7  (1914),  ^o,  4, 
pp.  29S-S01,  figs.  6). — ^A  complete  vegetable  garden  plan  is  outlined  as  a  guide 
for  older  boys  and  girls,  together  with  a  few  general  roles  for  gardening. 

Transplanting,  R.  T.  Neal  (Hampton  Leaflets,  1  (1914) f  No.  S,  pp.  12,  figs. 
6). — ^The  author  gives  reasons  and  instructions  for  tranq;>lanting  plants. 

Fall  work  with  apples,  M.  J.  Abbey  (TF.  Ya.  School  Agr.,  5  {1914),  No.  f, 
pp.  16,  flgs.  9). — ^The  author  sets  forth  some  of  the  elementary  principles  of 
apple  culture  and  outlines  exercises  indicating  how  this  subject-matter  may  be 
taught  by  demonstrations,  trips  to  the  orchard,  and  inquiries  by  the  pupila. 

Farm  animals,  T.  F.  Hunt  and  C.  W.  Bubkett  {New  York  and  London, 
1914,  PP'  IX-\-5S4,  pi.  1,  flgs.  469).^ln  preparing  this  book,  which  is  inteuded 
for  pupils  between  the  ages  of  14  and  18  years,  the  authors  have  sought  to 
cover  the  whole  field  of  animal  industry.  They  have  assumed  that  the  subject 
matter  will  occupy  16  full  weeks  of  three  recitations  each,  and  that  two  days 
each  week  would  be  devoted  to  practicums  or  one  day  to  practicums  and  one 
to  a  review.  Each  lesson  contains  a  note  to  the  teacher  and  15  paragraphs  in 
which  are  developed  the  ideas  or  set  of  ideas  discussed  in  the  lesson  text 

Horses  {Cornell  Rural  School  Leaflet,  8  {1914),  No.  1,  pp.  78-92,  flgs.  14). — 
Brief  suggestions  are  given  by  Alice  Q.  McCloskey  and  B.  M.  Tuttle  on  methods 
of  teaching  lessons  on  horses,  followed  by  lessons  by  M.  W.  Harper  on  the 
characteristics  and  types  of  horses,  estimating  age,  harness  and  harnessing,  and 
training,  and  a  score  card. 

How  to  teach  a  lesson  on  the  dairy  cow,  Q.  A.  Bbiokeb  {Rural  Educator, 
4  {1914),  iNo.  S.  pp.  48,  -J^,  flgs.  4).— The  author  considers  the  fundamental  dif- 
ferences in  dairy  cows  for  one  recitation,  and  the  breeding  and  selection  of 
cows  for  certain  purposes  and  the  naming  and  locating  of  the  principal  parts 
of  the  cow's  body  for  a  second  recitation.  A  cloth  wall  diagram  of  a  dairy 
cow  is  illustrated. 

Principles  of  bookkeeping  and  farm  accounts,  J.  A.  Bexell  and  F.  Q. 
Nichols  {New  York,  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago,  1914,  PP-  104). — ^This  is  a 
teacher's  reference  book  to  accompany  the  author's  Principles  of  Bookkeeping 
and  Farm  Accounts,  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  29,  p.  792).  It  suggests  meth- 
ods of  instruction  and  contains  model  entries  of  transactions  illustrating 
principles  taught  in  the  various  lessons. 

The  subject  matter  in  home  economics  courses  for  high  schools:  Factors 
determining  the  choice  of  subject  matter  in  a  laboratory  course  in  foods, 
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Jessamine  C.  Williams  (Manual  Training  and  Vocational  Ed.,  16  (1914),  No.  2, 
pp.  IJ^l). — ^The  subject  matter  of  a  laboratory  course  in  foods  is  considered 
from  the  points  of  view  of  the  pupil,  her  environment,  and  the  school. 

Home  economics  in  village  and  rural  schools,  Frances  L.  Bbown  {Agr.  Ed. 
IKans.  Agr.  Col.'\,  6  U9U),  No.  7,  pp.  24,  fig$.  4).— The  author  discusses  the 
Importance  of  training  for  the  home  and  plans  for  cooking,  sewing,  lunches, 
and  girls*  clubs  In  village  and  rural  schools,  including  equipment. 

Domestic  economy  in  the  schools  (Bui.  Univ.  Tewas,  No.  S26  0914),  pp.  S9, 
pU.  4). — ^This  bulletin,  edited  by  the  Texas  Home  Economics  Association,  con- 
tains suggested  equipment  and  cost  data  for  a  domestic  economy  laboratory 
and  domestic  art  room  and  syllabi  of  domestic  economy  for  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  of  Texas.  This  is  the  first  step  of  the  association,  organized 
in  1913,  in  its  endeavor  to  place  the  course  of  study  in  domestic  economy 
throughout  the  State  on  a  uniform  basis,  raising  the  general  standard  of  the 
work,  and  obtaining  for  it  the  same  credit  and  recognition  accorded  to  other 
subjects  in  the  curriculum. 

[A  coarse  designed  for  instruction  in  food  and  cookery],  Helen  M.  Spbino 
(Philadelphia:  Drewel  Inst,  1914,  cards  ^).— Each  of  these  cards  covers  a 
special  phase  of  food  or  cookery.    They  are  designed  for  laboratory  use. 

The  busy  housewife,  Antonib  Steimann  (Die  tUchtige  Hamfrau.  Stuttgart 
and  Vienna,  191S,  vols.  1,  pp.  XF/+7-J7,  pU.  17,  figs.  144S;  2,  pp.  VI-\-595,  pis. 
18,  figs.  161,  sup.  pp.  7,  pis.  6). — ^The  first  of  these  volumes  lias  to  do  with 
household  labor  of  different  sorts,  clothing  and  garment  making,  sewing,  em- 
broidery, needlework,  and  similar  topics,  a  series  of  patterns  being  appended. 
The  second  has  to  do  with  food  and  its  preparation,  and  has  a  supplement  on 
The  Pig  and  its  Use  as  Food,  containing  a  number  of  plates  showing  the  method 
of  catting  up  pork,  together  with  descriptive  text 

[Home  economics  instruction],  Mabt  E.  Fbatseb  (Winthrop  Normal  and 
Indus.  Col.  8.  a.  Bui.,  7  (191S),  No.  1,  pts.  1,  pp.  22;  2,  pp.  -M;  7  (1914),  Nos.  S, 
pt.  2,  pp.  S6,  figs.  9;  4,  pt.  2,  pp.  40,  figs,  id).— These  bulletins  treat  respectively 
of  a  plan  for  organizing  and  operating  homekeeperS'  clubs  in  South  Carolina, 
women's  club  programs  in  home  economics,  the  care  and  feeding  of  children, 
and  fireless  cooking. 

School  gardens,  B.  P.  Steeves  (Dept.  Agr.  New  Brunswick  Bui.  1  il914h 
pp.  7). — Suggestions  for  practical  work  in  gardening  daring  the  fall  term  are 
given. 

School  and  home  gardening  for  use  in  primary  grades  ({Philippine]  Bur. 
Ed.  Bui.  SI,  rev.  (191S),  pp.  116,  figs.  75). — ^This  bulletin  outlines  work  in  gar- 
dening for  the  elementary  schools  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  in  which  it  is  a 
required  and  accredited  subject.  The  preparing,  planting,  care,  and  products  of 
the  school  and  home  garden,  school  ground  Improvement,  the  teacher's  home 
garden,  the  garden  daring  vacation,  etc.,  are  discussed,  and  suggestions  offered 
for  classroom  lessons. 

The  1914  com  campaign  ({Philippine]  Bur.  Ed.  Oirc.  46,  s.  (1914).  PP-  W- — 
Tliis  is  a  revision  of  Circular  80,  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  80,  p.  395). 

Arbor  Day  in  California,  1914  (Sacramento:  State  Supt.  Puh.  Instr.,  1914, 
pp.  24). — ^This  contains  nature  poems  and  songs;  articles  on  Arbor  Day.  by 
Theodore  Roosevelt;  Birds  and  Their  Relation  to  Agriculture,  by  Mrs.  Ethel 
Bloodgood,  and  California  Trees ;  outlines  for  compositions,  declamations,  etc. ; 
facts  about  birds  and  trees;  program  suggestions,  etc. 

Arbor  Day  observance,  1914,  R.  P.  Steeves  (Dept.  Agr.  New  Brunswick 
Circ.  1  (1914)^  PP'  4)' — Suggestions  ore  offered  to  teachers  and  others  to  encour- 
age the  improvement  of  rural  school  grounds  as  ao  observance  of  Arbor  Day. 
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Arbor  Day  { Hawaii  Ed.  Rev.,  2  (1914),  No.  8,  pp.  12,  IS).— This  article  gives 
directions  for  the  treatment  of  plants  when  received  from  the  nursery  aud 
vlunting  shade  and  ornamental  treea 

Knapp  Agricultural  Day  progrram  for  celebration  in  the  schools  {Bui. 
iUurge  Peabody  Col.  for  Teachers,  n.  ser.,  2  (191S),  No.  1,  pp.  2i,  figs.  2).— The 
reu  stuns  for  celebrating  Knapp  Agricultural  Day  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Seaman  A.  Knapp  school  and  farm,  the  work  to  be  undertaken  by  the  school, 
and  a  suggested  program  for  Knapp  Agricultural  Day  are  outlined,  and  hints 
Hud  material  for  carrying  out  the  program  are  suggested. 

Keferences  for  use  in  afirricultural  nature-study,  Q.  H.  Tbafton  (Mankato, 
Minn.:  State  Normal  School,  [IdH],  pp.  5£>).— This  is  a  topical  list  of  references 
to  nature-study  literature. 

Agricultural  extension  in  the  high  school,  A.  W.  Nolak  {III.  Agr.,  19 
(1914),  yo.  3,  pp.  230,  231,  fig,  i).— The  author  calls  attention  to  four  distinct 
modes  of  approach  to  agricultural  extension  work  that  mny  be  made  in  the 
high  schools  of  Illinois  offering  agricultural  courses,  viz,  the  community  survey, 
home-project  work,  individual  work  among  farmers,  and  the  organization  of 
farmers'  interesta 

Edgar  County  country  life  clubs  {Paris,  III.:  county  8upt.  Schools,  [1914], 
pp.  20). — Programs  and  suggestions  for  community  meetings  are  presented. 

Beport  of  the  women's  institutes  for  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick,  1913 
(Rpt.  Woinen*s  Insts.  New  Brunstcick,  1913,  pp.  11 4,  fig.  1). — This  is  the  second 
annual  report  of  the  women's  institutes  in  New  Brunswick,  including  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  annual  convention  held  in  1914,  together  with  addresses  and 
Htiitistical  data  on  the  number  of  institutes,  and  their  membership,  attendance, 
receipts,  and  expenditures. 

HISCELLANEOTJS. 

Twenty-sixth  Annual  Beport  of  Alabama  College  Station,  1913  {Alabama 
Col.  8ta.  Rpt.  1913,  pp.  35), — ^This  contains  the  organization  .list,  a  financial 
statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1918,  and  reports  of  the  director 
and  heads  of  departments  on  the  work  and  publications  of  the  station  during 
the  year. 

Annual  report  of  the  director  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1913 
{Delaware  Sta.  Bui.  103  {1914),  pp.  16,  fig.  i).— This  contains  the  organization 
list  and  the  report  of  the  director  on  the  work  and  publications  of  the  station. 
It  includes  a  financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  90, 1913. 

The  uses  of  the  agricultural  experiment  station,  E.  H.  Jenkins  {Con- 
necticut  State  Sta.  Bui.  Inform.  6  {1915),  pp.  ^).— The  work  of  the  station  for 
individual  farmers  Is  explained  and  the  conditions  under  which  it  may  be  done 
are  briefiy  noted. 

Program  of  work  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the 
fiscal  year  1915  {Washington:  Govt.,  1914,  PP-  27«).— The  proposed  activities 
of  this  Department  are  set  forth  in  project  form. 

Federal  legislation,  regulations,  and  rulings  affecting  agricultural  col- 
leges and  experiment  stations  {XJ.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Office  Expt.  Stas.,  Federal 
Lcgutlation  [etc.]  Affecting  Agl.  Cols,  and  Expt.  Stas.  {1914),  pp.  38).— A  revi- 
sion to  July  1,  1914,  of  the  circular  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  393). 
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Arizona  TTniversity. — The  Jegislature  has  accepted  the  provisions  of  the  Smlrh- 
Lever  Act  and  authorized  the  necessary  appropriations.  It  also  has  em- 
IKJwered  counties  to  appropriate  not  exceeding  $1,000  per  annum  for  the 
payment  of  salaries  and  expenses  of  county  farm  advisors. 

Kentucky  Station. — L.  R.  Himmelberger,  instructor  in  bacteriology  in  the 
Michigan  College  and  assistant  in  the  station,  has  been  appointed  assistant  in 
the  hog  cholera  serum  production,  beginning  March  1. 

ICaryland  College. — The  short  courses  in  agriculture  and  domestic  science 
which  closed  March  13  were  marked  by  increased  attendance  and  interest  over 
previous  years.  The  new  course  in  road  making  and  maintenance  attracted 
special  attention  in  the  State. 

Missouri  TTniversity  and  Station. — The  resignations  are  noted  of  H.  K. 
Thatcher,  assistant  in  the  soil  survey,  and  B.  Szymoniak  as  assistant  in  horti- 
culture, the  latter  to  become  associated  with  the  fruit  and  truck-crop  demon- 
stration work  of  the  North  Carolina  College.  B.  L.  France  has  been  appointed 
farm  advisor  for  St.  Francis  County  and  M.  E.  Hays  assistant  in  horticulture. 

Montana  College  and  Station. — Appropriations  have  been  made  by  the  legis- 
lature for  1915-16  of  $85,000  for  college  maintenance,  $59,000  for  station  mainte- 
nance, $5,500  for  the  dry  farming  substation,  $2,500  for  the  horticultural  sub- 
station, $1,000  for  the  Huntley  substation,  $5,000  for  the  Northern  Montana 
substation,  $4,000  for  the  grain  laboratory,  $10,000  for  farmers*  institutes,  and 
$13,182  for  agricultural  extension.  For  the  following  year  these  grants  are 
continued  with  Increases  of  $2,500  for  the  station,  $500  for  the  grain  labora- 
tory, and  $3,000  for  extension  work.  In  addition  $2,000  was  granted  the  station 
as  a  revolving  fund  for  the  hog  cholera  serum  work. 

The  annual  farmer's  week,  January  25-30,  is  reported  as  the  most  successful 
yet  attempted. 

New  Mexico  College  and  Station. — The  legislature  has  appropriated  $30,000 
for  college  maintenance  and  $5,000  for  station  work.  The  latter  is  the  first 
appropriation  ever  made  by  the  State  for  the  maintenance  of  the  station. 

R.  W.  Latta,  assistant  in  charge  of  dairying,  was  transferred  March  1  to  the 
extension  division,  being  succeeded  by  J.  R.  Meeks  of  the  animal  husbandry 
depjirtnient  and  he  In  turn  by  R.  L.  Stewart. 

Oklahoma  College  and  Station. — The  faculty  has  decided  to  raise  the  entrance 
requirements  to  the  full  15  unit  credits.  A  3-year  secondary  school  course  of  a 
lirepnratory  nature  will  be  offered  by  the  college  until  the  high  schools  of  the 
State  can  provide  the  necessary  facllitlea  In  conjunction  with  this  secondary 
school  course  there  will  also  be  a  3-year  course  In  practical  agriculture  designed 
to  supply  farm  boys  with  a  practical  course  of  study  without  high  school  prepa- 
ration and  who  desire  to  return  immediately  to  the  farm. 

M.  A.  Beeson,  president  of  the  Meridian  (Miss.)  Male  College,  has  t>een  ap- 
pointed professor  of  agronomy  and  agronomist,  vice  O.  O.  Churchill.     J.  M. 
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Fuller,  who  has  been  associate  professor  of  dairying  in  the  South  Dakota  College 
and  dairy  bacteriologist  in  the  station  has  been  appointed  head  of  the  dairy 
department  beginning  April  1.  C.  A.  Bums  has  been  appointed  assistant  in 
dairying,  and  W.  L.  Blizzard  and  D.  A.  Spencer  assistants  in  animal  husbandry. 

Texas  Station. — ^The  governing  board  of  the  State  substations  has  been  recon- 
stituted as  follows:  P.  L.  Downs  of  Temple,  president;  Charles  Rogan,  of 
Austin,  vice-president;  J.  E.  Boog-Scott,  of  Coleman;  and  W.  P.  Hobby,  of 
Beaumont.  H.  C.  Stewart  resigned  March  1  as  superintendent  of  the  Pecos 
substation  and  has  been  succeeded  as  acting  superintendent  by  J.  W.  Jackson, 
assistant  superintendent  of  the  Troupe  substaticm. 

ITtah  College  and  Station. — ^Dr.  L.  D.  Batchelor,  professor  of  horticulture  and 
horticulturist  since  1911,  has  been  appointed  associate  professor  of  plant  breed- 
ing in  the  Graduate  School  of  Tropical  Agriculture  and  associate  in  plant 
breeding  work  at  the  citrus  substation  at  Riverside,  Cal.,  and  will  also  be 
engaged  in  extension  work.    The  appointment  took  effect  March  1. 

West  Virginia  Station. — ^At  the  recent  session  of  the  legislature,  $20,000  per 
annum  was  appropriated  for  the  current  expenses  of  the  station  and  $35,000  and 
^0,000  for  the  first  and  second  years  for  agricultural  extension  work.  An  act 
was  passed  accepting  the  provisions  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act,  and  another  act 
authorizing  county  courts  to  pay  part  of  the  salary  of  county  agricultoral 
agents,  including  women  workers,  whenever  a  county  agricultural  organization 
of  not  less  than  fifty  members  will  guarantee  th^  expenses. 

Paul  B.  Bennetch,  associate  professor  of  dairy  husbandry  and  dairyman  at 
the  station,  resigned  January  1,  and  the  dairy  husbandry  work  has  been  com- 
bined with  the  department  of  animal  husbandry.  G.  L.  Thompson,  a  recent 
graduate  of  the  Iowa  College,  has  been  appointed  instructor  in  dairy  huAandry. 

Wyoming  TTnirerslty  and  Station. — Bx-govemor  Joseph  M.  Carey  and  Mrs. 
B.  B.  Brooks  have  been  appointed  to  the  board  of  trustees,  the  former  vice 
Gibson  Clark,  deceased.  S.  M.  Fuller,  assistant  in  the  wool  department,  has 
heen  appointed  county  agent  for  Sheridan  County,  beginning  March  15,  vice 
H.  E.  McCartney,  who  is  to  become  secretary  of  the  Horse  Breeder's  Association 
of  Indiana. 

Second  Pan-Amerioan  Soientiflo  Congress. — Preliminary  programs  have  been 
issued  by  the  State  Department  for  this  congress^  which  will  hold  its  next 
session  in  Washington,  D.  C,  from  December  27,  1916,  to  January  8,  1916. 
Appropriations  aggregating  $50,000  have  been  made  by  the  United  States  for 
the  congress,  and  William  Phillips,  Third  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  is 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee  which  is  charged  with  its  organization 
and  procedure.  George  M.  Rommel,  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  is  the 
representative  of  this  Department  on  the  executive  committee. 

The  congress  will  be  organized  into  nine  sectiona  Workers  in  agricultural 
science  will  be  especially  interested  in  Section  3,  conservation  of  natural 
resources,  agriculture,  irrigation,  and  forestry,  which  will  be  devoted  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  conservation  of  (a)  mineral  resources,  (b)  forests,  (c)  water 
for  power,  (d)  animal  industry,  and  (e)  plant  Industry,  and  to  discussions 
of  the  agricultural  phases  of  Irrigation  and  the  marketing  and  distribution  of 
agilcultural  products.  Section  2,  astronomy,  meteorology,  and  selwnology,  is  to 
include  discussions  of  agricultural  meteorology;  Section  4, education,  problems 
of  agricultural  education  and  research ;  Section  5,  engineering,  the  engineering 
features  of  irrigation  and  drainage;  Section  7,  mining  and  metallurgy,  economic 
geology  and  applied  chemistry,  papers  on  fertilizers  and  other  agricultural 
chemical  Industries;  and  Section  8.  public  health  and  medical  science,  papers 
on  nutritional  diseases,  food  supply «  ^tc. 
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Membership  in  the  congress  is  open  to  official  delegates  of  the  countries 
represented,  representatives  of  the  universities,  institutes,  societies,  and 
Bcloitific  bodies  of  these  countries,  and  others  who  may  be  invited  by  the 
executive  committee.  Americans  prominent  in  the  field  of  science  may  also 
be  appointed  honorary  members  by  the  executive  committee. 

The  official  languages  of  the  congress  will  be  English,  Spanish,  Portuguese, 
and  BYench.  All  X)aper8  should  be  received  by  October  1  and  should  be  accom- 
panied by  rteum^s  of  not  over  1,600  words  followed  by  a  footnote  giving  a 
bibliography  of  the  subject  It  is  suggested  that  papers  have  special  reference 
to  the  trend  of  recent  progress  and  probable  development  in  the  immediate 
future. 

VMeral  Agrioultnral  Legiilatioii. — Practically  all  the  agricultural  legisla- 
tion to  be  completed  at  the  closing  session  of  the  Sixty-third  Ck)ngres8  was 
embodied  in  the  agricultural  and  other  appropriation  acts,  discussed  editorially 
in  this  issue.  A  standard  barrel  was  prescribed  for  fruits,  vegetables,  and 
other  dry  conunoditlea  For  commodities  other  than  cranberries,  this  standard 
barrel  must  contain  7,056  cubic  inches,  while  that  for  cranberries  must  have 
staves  28.5  inches  in  length  and  not  greater  than  0.4  inch  In  thickness,  a  diam- 
eter of  head  of  16J25  inches,  a  distance  between  heads  of  25.25  Inches,  and  a  cir- 
cumference of  bulge  of  58.5  inches,  outside  measurement.  Sales  of  these  com- 
modities, except  by  weight  or  measure,  in  barrels  of  smaller  capacity  than  these 
standards  or  subdivisions  known  as  thirds,  halves,  or  three-fourths  barrels  are 
prohibited  under  penalty  of  a  fine  not  exceeding  $500  or  Imprisonment  not  ex- 
ceeding 6  months,  except  that  foreign  shipments  may  be  made  which  comply 
with  the  laws  of  the  Importing  country.  Reasonable  variations  are  permitted 
under  r^ulatlons  to  be  established  by  the  Department  of  Commerce.  The  act 
becomes  effective  July  1,  1916. 

Under  another  act,  one  section  of  each  township  in  the  Tanana  Valley, 
Alaska,  is,  with  certain  exceptions,  reserved  for  the  support  of  a  territorial 
agricultural  college  and  school  of  mines.  A  tract  of  four  sections  near  Fair- 
banks is,  aside  from  existing  claims,  granted  to  the  Territory  as  a  site  for  this 
Institution.  A  portion  of  this  tract  is  now  occupied  by  the  Fairbanks  substa- 
tion, and  the  act  provides  that  it  may  continue  to  be  used  for  that  purpose  until 
otherwise  ordered  by  the  Preddent  or  Ck)ngres& 

Agrioultnre  and  Domestic  Science  in  Xissonri  High  Schools. — ^According  to  a 
study  recently  made  by  W.  J.  Bray,  professor  of  chemistry  at  the  State  Normal 
School,  Kirksville,  Mo.,  agriculture  is  the  only  recognized  high  school  science 
that  shows  any  gain  in  its  percentage  of  enrollment  for  the  9  years  from  1905 
to  1914,  viz,  800  per  cent,  while  the  enrollment  in  science  as  a  whole,  excluding 
domestic  sciencf^,  has  declined  from  64.4  to  49.2  per  cent  Domestic  science, 
though  not  taught  as  a  science,  has  increased  its  enrollment  from  9.3  per  cent 
in  1906,  when  it  was  introduced  into  the  high  schools  of  Missouri,  to  13.3  per 
cent  in  1914.  It  is  concluded  that  science  is  not  holding  its  own  because,  as 
taught,  it  is  failing  to  meet  the  popular  demand  for  a  practical  usable  educa- 
tion, and  that  there  is  no  room  in  the  secondary  school  for  science  for  science 
sake. 

Agriculture  in  Tennessee  High  Schools. — ^To  adapt  county  high  schools  to  the 
operations  of  the  Smith-Lever  act,  an  experiment  is  •being  made  in  the  new 
Tennessee  high  school  course  of  study  in  dividing  the  year  into  three  terms  of 
12  weeks  each  instead  of  two  terms  of  18  weeks  each.  The  demonstrators  in 
agriculture  and  home  economics  are  to  spend  the  fall  and  spring  terms  in  the 
field  and  the  winter  term  in  the  high  schools.  Plans  are  being  made  for  short 
courses  for  adults  during  these  winter  terms  at  several  of  the  high  schools, 
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notably  at  Farragut  and  Benton.  The  agricultural  work  will  be  begun  at  once 
but  tbe  home  ecooomics  work  will  be  delayed  until  next  year  in  order  that 
plans  can  l>e  more  carefully  matured. 

OoTernment  Aid  to  Agriculture  in  Oreek  Xaeedoaia. — During  1914  the  Minis- 
try of  National  Economy  of  Greece  exi)ended  more  than  $16,000  for  repairing: 
and  equipping  the  model  farm  of  Saloniki,  which  is  to  be  designated  the 
principal  agricultural  school  in  New  Greece.  This  school,  which  was  estab- 
lished 20  years  ago  under  the  Turkish  regim4,  has  three  buildings  for  scholastic 
purposes  (one  of  which  contains  a  museum  and  also  a  chemical  laboratory),  a 
station  for  breeding  purposes,  etc.  The  Greek  government  expects  to  com- 
plete the  construction  of  a  large  new  school  building  which  was  started  before 
the  Balkan  wars.  The  farm  is  devoted  to  the  growing  of  cotton,  tobacco, 
sestime,  sorghum,  barley,  oats,  beets,  and  other  plants  and  vegetables,  and 
there  is  also  a  modem  dairy  and  cheese  house.  Modem  agricultural  ma- 
chinery and  chemical  fertilizers  are  used,  and  a  nursery  with  about  100,<!00 
trees  of  various  Idnds,  including  a  large  number  of  fruit  trees,  is  expected  to 
be  of  service  in  replanting  the  deforested  sections  of  Macedonia.  Improve«l 
methods  of  silk  culture  have  given  very  satisfactory  results  during  the  past 
year.  A  farm  yitlculturist  visits  the  various  villages  to  give  advice  to  vine 
growers. 

Agricultural  Instruction  in  Ceylon. — In  1913  there  were  in  Ceylon  282  govern- 
ment school  gardens  and  47  aided  schools  registered  for  the  grants  payable  by 
the  education  department,  vIk,  $16.22  for  a  garden  of  an  acre  or  more  and 
19.73  for  one  not  less  than  one-third  of  an  acre  in  extent ;  84288  packets  of  seed 
and  4,496  plants  were  distributed  to  scho<H  gardens,  seeds  were  tested  for  the 
agricultural  society,  and  4  hives  of  bees  were  stocked  and  supplied  to  appli- 
cants. A  prise  fund  of  $811  was  available,  half  the  sum  awarded  to  each 
garden  being  divided  among  five  students  showing  the  best  work  in  both  school 
and  home  gardening.  A  junior  agricultural  reader  was  prepared  by  the  suiier- 
intendent  of  school  gardens,  and  a  senior  reader  was  in  course  of  preparation. 
A  circular  containing  instractions  on  the  planting  of  school  gardens  was  issued 
to  teachers.  Two  assistant  teachers  of  government  vernacular  schools  and 
three  probationary  agricultural  instructors  were  given  training  at  the  stock 
garden.    A  central  agricultural  school  is  to  be  established  at  Peradeniya. 

Miicellaneoui. — The  death  in  the  European  War  is  reported  of  the  Pmsaian 
Conservator  of  Forests,  Professor  Karl  Fricke,  director  of  the  Forest  Academy 
of  MQnchen. 

The  King  of  England  has  given  permission  for  the  use  of  a  portion  of  the 
royal  estate  by  the  school  of  forestry  of  Cambridge  University,  for  purposes  of 
experimentation  and  demonstration. 

A  convention  was  held  in  Chicago,  February  12  and  13,  of  representatives  of 
six  of  the  agricultural  magazines  published  by  the  agricultural  colleges.  Con- 
aiderable  progress  is  reported  in  the  standardization  of  the  size  of  publication, 
number  of  issues,  advertising  rates,  etc. 

A  gift  by  Theodore  N.  Vail  has  been  accepted  by  the  Vermont  legislature  of 
the  agricultural  school  at  Lyndon  and  other  land  and  equipment.  The  gift  is 
estimated  at  about  $150,000. 

The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  Farmers'  Institute 
Workers  has  been  fixed  for  August  13  and  14  at  the  University  of  California. 

The  new  agricultural  buildings  of  Oxford  University,  costing  about  $30,000, 
have  recently  been  occupied. 
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Cliemistry  of  agriculture,  C.  W.  Stoddabt  (Philadelphia:  Lea  and  FeUger, 
1915,  pp.  VI+S64,  pi,  1,  figs,  83).— This  book  on  general  agricultural  chemistry 
is  intended  as  a  brief  treatise,  particularly  for  students,  but  sufllciently  elemen- 
tary for  general  reference.  The  cont^its  are  as  follows:  The  plant:  Germi- 
nation of  the  seed,  growth  of  the  plant,  plant  compounds,  and  crops;  factors 
In  plant  growth:  The  air,  the  soil-organic  matter,  the  soil-inorganic  matter, 
fertilizers,  lime,  farm  manure,  soil  and  fertilizer  analysis,  insecticides  and 
fungicides,  and  the  gas  engine;  the  animal:  The  chemistry  of  animal  physi- 
ology, food  and  digestion,  and  milk  and  dairy  products. 

The  farmer  as  a  manufacturer,  A.  T.  Stuabt  {Canada  Expt.  Farms  Bui,  20 
{1914),  ^-  «^'»  PP'  ^6)' — ^An  outline  in  popular  language  of  some  basic  principles 
In  agricultural  chemistry.  That  the  farmer  is  the  world's  real  manufacturer 
of  proteins,  fats,  carbohydrates,  and  fiber  for  making  clothes  is  pointed  out 
The  object  of  the  bulletin  is  to  present  in  a  similar  manner  some  illustrations 
of  the  chemical  processes  which  take  place  in  vegetable  and  animal  life  and  to 
show  how  the  farmer,  through  the  agency  of  his  crops  and  stock,  uses  the  raw 
materials  supplied  by  nature  for  the  manufacture  of  his  finished  products. 

Dairy  chemistry:  A  practical  handbook  for  dairy  chemists  and  others 
having  control  of  dairies,  H.  D.  Richmond  {London:  C,  Qriffln  d  Co.,  Ltd., 
1914,  2.  rev.  ed.,  pp.  XI -{-434,  figs.  49).— The  second  edition  of  this  work,  the 
first  of  which  was  issued  in  1907.  It  is  stated  that  the  obsolete  portions  of 
the  text  have  been  eliminated  and  replaced  by  more  recent  matter. 

Analytical  chemistry. — ^I,  Qualitative  analysis,  II,  Quantitative  analysis, 
F.  P.  TB£ADWEa:x  {AnaVytische  Chemie.  Lcipsic:  F.  Deutickc,  J,  Qualitative 
Analyse,  1914,  8.  ed.  rev.  and  enl.,  pp.  XII+522,  pis.  3,  figs.  25;  II,  Quantitative 
Analyse,  1918,  6.  ed.  rev.  and  enl.,  pp.  IX +734,  pl-  i*  flffs-  28). — Revised  and 
enlarged  editions  of  this  well-known  work. 

The  grermplasm  as  a  stereochemic  system,  E.  T.  Reiohebt  {8ci.  Amer.  8up., 
78  {1914),  Nos.  2023,  pp.  226,  227;  2024,  pp.  242,  243).— The  thesis  of  this  paper 
is  that  every  Individual  is  a  chemical  entity  that  differs  in  characteristic  par- 
ticulars from  every  other.  The  subject  is  discussed  in  the  light  of  the  author's 
researches,  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  31,  p.  804). 

The  constituents  of  the  leaves  and  stems  of  Daviesia  latif olia,  F.  B.  Poweb 
and  A.  H.  Salway  {Jour.  Chem.  80c.  [London],  105  {1914),  No.  617,  pp.  767- 
778). — ^"The  material  employed  for  this  investigation  consisted  of  the  leaves 
and  stems  of  D.  latif  olia  (natural  order  Leguminosse),  which  had  been  specially 
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collected  for  the  purpose  in  Victoria,  Australia.  An  alcoholic  extract  of  the 
material,  when  distilled  with  steam,  yielded  a  small  amount  of  a  pale  yellow 
essential  oil,  which  possessed  a  pleasant,  aromatic  odor,  and  gradually  deposited 
some  crystals  of  benzoic  acid. 

"  From  the  portion  of  the  alcoholic  extract  which  was  soluble  in  water  the 
following  definite  compounds  were  isolated:  (1)  Benzoic,  salicylic,  p-coumaric, 
and  fumaric  acids;  (2)  a  crystalline  benzoyl  derivative  of  a  new  disaccharid 
(glucoxylose),  which  possesses  an  extremely  bitter  taste.  This  bitter  substance 
has  the  empirical  formula  OaJIaOuHsO,  melts  at  147  to  148**,  and  has  been  des- 
ignated dibenzoylglucoxylose;  (3)  a  quercetin  glucosid,  GsrHMOie,  which  is  prob- 
ably identical  with  rutin.  The  aqueous  liquid  contained,  furthermore,  a  quan- 
tity of  sugar,  which  yielded  d-phenylglucosazone  (melting  x)oint  210*"). 

**  The  portion  of  the  alcoholic  extract  which  was  insoluble  in  water,  consisting 
chiefly  of  resinous  material,  amounted  to  about  8.6  per  cent  of  the  weight  of 
the  drug.  From  the  resinous  material  there  were  isolated;  (1)  Myricyl  alcohol, 
GaoHoO;  (2)  hentriacontane,  GWHm;  (3)  a  phsrtosterol,  GstHmO;  (4)  a  mixture 
of  tsitty  acids,  consisting  of  palmitic,  stearic,  and  linoleic  acida  The  resin  also 
contained  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  above-mentioned  dibenzoylglucoxylose, 
together  with  free  benzoic  acid. 

**  This  investigation  has  shown  that  the  bitterness  of  the  leaves  of  Z>.  latifoJia 
is  due  to  the  crystalline  substance  which  has  been  designated  dibenzoylglu- 
coxylose. The  latter  represents  a  type  of  compound  which  has  not  hitherto 
been  observed  to  occur  in  nature,  and  its  characters  will  be  fully  described  in  a 
subsequent  communication.'' 

The  nitrogenous  constituents  of  hops,  A.  O.  Chapman  (Jour.  Chem.  Soc 
[London],  105  (1914) f  2^0.  621,  pp.  1895-1907),— A  detaUed  study  of  the  various 
nitrogenous  constituents  present  in  hops,  made  for  the  purpose  of  noting  espe- 
cially those  substances  which  might  be  of  help  in  solving  some  of  the  vexed 
questions  as  to  the  therapeutic  effects  of  various  kinds  of  beers,  and  also  as  to 
whether  the  nitrogenous  substances  would  have  some  effect  on  the  vitality  of  the 
yeast  organism.  In  some  cases  the  hops  were  extracted  in  the  laboratory  and  in 
others  the  extract  prepared  by  a  commercial  concern  was  used. 

The  investigation  was  confined  especially  to  those  substances  soluble  in  boiling 
water.  From  the  aqueous  solution  histidin,  arginin  (?),  betain,  cholin,  aspara- 
gin,  adenin,  hypoxanthin,  a  small  amount  of  a  definitely  alkaloidal  substance,  a 
colored  nitrogenous  substance  which  was  acid  in  character  and  soluble  in  alkali 
and  forming  a  brownish-red  solution,  and  substances  exhibiting  properties  of 
complex  amino  acids  or  polypeptids,  or  mixtures  of  the  same,  were  isolated.  A 
crystalline  substance  melting  at  about  70^  C,  which  was  a  nonnitrogenous  com- 
pound and  almost  insoluble  in  alcohol,  was  also  noted.  Potassium  nitrate  was 
obtained  from  an  alcoholic  extract  of  hops. 

The  carbohydrate  matter  was  also  investigated  and  will  be  reported  upon  in  a 
later  communication.  No  alkaloids  giving  reactions  similar  to  moiphin  were 
noted  except  with  one  method  and  then  only  a  trace. 

An  investigation  of  the  diastase  of  alfalfa  and  the  effect  of  rapid  caring 
upon  the  food  value  of  alfalfa,  R.  C.  Shuet  (Jour,  Indus,  and  Engin.  Chem., 
6  (1914),  No.  11,  pp.  910-919y  fig.  i).— The  fact  that  diastase  has  been  demon- 
strated in  a  large  number  of  plants  and  in  various  parts  of  plants  indicated 
the  probability  of  the  diastatic  content  of  fodders  bearing  an  Important  relation 
to  the  availability  of  the  food  constituents.  "Bxperiments  were  conducted 
along  similar  lines,  using  alfalfa  as  an  example  of  a  highly  diastatic  plant,  and 
endeavoring  to  learn  the  optimum  conditions  for  the  production  and  retentKm 
of  diastase  in  a  cured  hay." 
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"  The  dlastatlc  activity  of  alfalfa  Is  greater  In  the  morning  or  after  a  period 
of  darkness  than  after  a  period  of  exposure  to  light  There  is  much  more 
diastase  present  in  the  plant  during  the  warm,  active,  growth-producing  summer 
than  during  the  spring  or  fall.  Young  plants  contain  more  diastase  than  older 
ones.  Drying  at  elevated  temperatures  in  a  humid  atmosphere  decreases  the 
dlastatlc  activity,  even  though  the  temperature  Is  only  50®  F.  Drying  In  a 
current  of  air  with  gradually  increasing  temperature,  on  the  other  hand, 
increases  the  activity  markedly.  light  and  weathering  in  the  field  tend  to 
destroy  the  diastase.  Rain  during  curing  is  very  detrimental.  Highly  dlastatlc 
alfalfas  generally  show  a  greater  solubility  in  water  by  autodigestlon  than 
samples  low  in  diastase.  However,  the  degree  of  solubility  in  water  can  not 
be  Increased  above  a  certain  limit  The  loss  in  digestible  constituents  during 
handling  and  curing  in  the  field  may  vary  from  20  per  cent  under  favorable 
conditions  to  as  much  as  50  per  cent  under  adverse  weather  conditions. 

"Curing  by  artificial  heat,  using  the  principle  of  countercurrents,  gives  a 
hay  of  better  color,  odor,  and  flavor  than  can  be  produced  by  other  means. 
The  hay  appears  to  retain  many  of  the  valuable  properties  of  the  green  plant, 
which  are  ordinarily  lost  in  curing.  The  cost  of  artificial  drying  is  estimated 
to  be  less  than  the  losses  generally  sustained  in  field  curing  and,  therefore,  it 
ought  to  be  possible  to  conduct  drying  at  a  profit  when  the  drier  can  be  located 
near  both  field  and  source  of  fuel." 

Concerning  the  presence  of  diastase  in  certain  red  algas,  B.  T.  Bartholo- 
mew (Bot.  Gaz.,  57  {1914),  No.  2,  pp.  156-1^7).— "There  is  present  In  the  red 
algse  a  diastase  which  will  digest  the  starch  of  higher  plants.  The  manner  of 
action  of  this  enzym  indicates  that  It  Is  at  least  partially  comjwsed  of  a  trans- 
location diastase.  The  diastase  of  the  red  algse,  like  that  of  the  higher  plants, 
is  probably  not  composed  of  a  single  enzym,  but  of  a  series  of  amylases  and 
dextrinases.  Judging  by  the  action  of  the  algal  extract  upon  cornstarch,  the 
diastase  is  a  rather  slow-working  enzym. 

"The  series  of  digestion  processes  resulting  from  the  application  of  the 
algal  diastase  to  cornstarch  would  indicate  that  the  subtance  composing  the 
grains  of  the  red  alg»  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  starch  grains  of  higher 
planta" 

The  survival  of  amylase  in  dried  fodders,  R.  B.  Neidio  (Jour,  Amer.  Chem, 
8oc.,  S6  (1914),  No.  6,  pp.  1S12-131 4). —The  amylolytic  activity  of  five  dried 
fodders  about  six  months  old,  viz,  two  alfalfa  hays,  clover  hay,  timothy  hay, 
and  com  stover,  was  calculated  on  the  basis  of  100  gm.  of  dry  fodder,  the 
method  of  Sherman  et  al.  (E,  S.  R.,  24,  p.  122)  being  used  for  determining  the 
amylolytic  activity.  "  The  addition  of  sodium  phosphate  and  sodium  eWorld  as 
electrolytes  failed  to  increase  the  activity,  probably  because  electrolytes  were 
abundantly  present  in  the  crude  enzym  preparations." 

The  influence  of  the  fat  content  of  milk  upon  the  rate  of  coagulation  by 
rennet,  A.  Kbetol  and  E.  Lenk  (Biochem.  Ztachr.,  63  (1914),  No.  2-5,  pp. 
151-155,  figs.  S). — ^Despite  the  fact  that  Investigations  have  been  made  under 
uniform  conditions  the  coagulation  time  of  milk  by  rennet  was  not  found  to  be 
constant.  The  rate  Is  dependent  upon  the  fat  content  of  the  milk,  the  time 
required  for  coagulation  increasing  with  the  fat  content.  The  work  was  done 
with  skim  milk,  whole  milk,  ordinary  cream,  and  whipped  cream. 

A  contribution  to  the  biochemistry  of  cheese  ripening. — ^I,  About  the 
occurrence  of  p-ozyphenylethylamin  in  normal  cheese  and  its  formation  by 
lactic  acid  bacteria,  F.  Ehblich  and  F.  Lange  (Biochem.  Ztachr.,  68  (1914), 
No.  2-S,  pp.  156-169). — ^Lactic  acid  bacteria  are  said  to  form  p-oxyphenylethyl- 
amin  from  amino  acids,  i.  e.,  tyrosin  by  the  scission  of  carbon  diozid  from  the 
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same.  Appreciable  amounts  of  this  sabstance  were  noted  in  normal  Swiss  and 
Emmental  cheese,  especially  In  the  latter.  See  also  previous  notes  (E.  S.  R., 
14,  p.  1115;  21,  p.  478). 

An  organism  similar  to  those  belonging  to  the  Bacillus  casei  group  was 
isolated  from  Swiss  cheese.  The  indications  were  that  oxyphenyl  lactic  acid 
was  present  in  both  cheeses  but  no  tyrosol  could  be  noted. 

The  crravimetric  determination  of  calcium  as  caldum  oxalate,  S.  Got 
{Chan,  Ztg.,  37  {1913),  No.  131,  pp.  1337,  1338).— -For  the  determination  of  cal- 
cium in  foods,  soils,  plant  ashes,  etc.,  the  methods  in  vogue  are  tedious  and 
time-consuming.  In  most  cases  the  calcium  is  determined  as  oxid  or  carbonate. 
Attempts  to  weigh  the  calcium  oxalate  precipitate  directly  after  drying  re- 
sulted in  showing  the  feasibility  of  the  procedure  providing  the  drying  was 
done  in  the  Gooch  crucible.  The  precipitate  when  dried  at  from  100  to  105°  C. 
was  found  to  contain  one  molecule  of  water  of  crystallization  which  will  not 
Tolatillze  by  continued  drying  at  the  above-named  temperatures.  By  drying  at 
130**,  the  temperature  used  in  the  perchlorate  method,  a  loss  in  weight  is  ex- 
perienced and  the  salt  goes  over  into  the  anhydrous  condition. 

Study  of  methods  used  in  alkali  determinations,  A.  E.  Vinson  and  C.  N. 
Catlin  {Arizona  Sta.  Rpt.  1913,  pp.  27^-277). — ^Thls  is  a  comparative  study  of 
the  methods  for  alkali  determinations  in  soil,  which  was  prompted  by  the  fact 
that  some  Investigators  were  reporting  results  for  black  alkali  far  In  excess 
of  the  limit  usually  acceptable  as  that  of  tolerance  by  most  economic  crops  in 
the  presence  of  very  large  amounts  of  gypsum,  a  result  which  could  not  be 
obtained  by  methods  in  use  at  other  stations. 

The  soils  used  in  comparing  the  methods  were  a  strongly  black  alkaline 
soil  from  the  University  of  Arizona  farm,  a  moderately  black  alkaline  soil 
from  Santa  Cruz  Valley,  and  a  gypsum  soil  from  Santa  Cruz  Valley,  and  the 
methods  studied  were  the  CaUfomia,  Montana,  Bureau  of  Soils»  Texas,  New 
Mexico,  Utah,  and  Arizona.  The  determinations  made  were  total  solids, 
chlorids  as  sodium  chlorid,  and  alkalinity  expressed  in  terms  of  sodium  car- 
bonate. The  comparisons  show  that  the  Arizona  method  gives  high  results 
in  all  determinations  except  the  chlorids.  This  is  especially  true  for  black 
alkali,  and  it  was  found  that  it  requires  a  fairly  large  proportion  of  water  to 
soil  and  long  digestion  to  reach  a  maximum  extraction  of  total  solids.  Direct 
titration  of  the  soil  filtrate  with  methyl  orange  as  the  indicator  may  show 
black  alkali  in  a  strongly  gypsum  soil  and  the  percentage  would  increase  with 
the  carbon  dioxid  in  the  water  used  in  making  the  solution. 

Colorimetric  estimation  of  iron  in  water,  F.  Gothe  {ZUchr.  Unterauch. 
Nahr.  u.  Qenussmtl.,  27  {1914),  No.  9,  pp.  676-683;  <ihs.  in  Jour.  Chem.  Soc. 
[London],  106  {1914),  No.  621,  II,  pp.  581,  582).— It  is  claimed  that  the  colori- 
metric method  of  determining  iron  by  means  of  potassium  thiocyanate  is  liable 
to  yield  low  results  when  ferrous  salts  are  present  in  a  water  in  which  the 
iron  has  been  insufficiently  oxidized  by  treatment  with  hydrochloric  acid  and 
potassium  chlorate.  The  error  is  due  to  the  influence  of  the  hydrochloric  add 
on  the  ferric  thiocyanate  and  to  a  certain  extent  on  the  quantity  of  thiocyanate 
added.    More  satisfactory  results  can  be  obtained  by  oxidation  with  nitric  acid. 

The  following  procedure  is  recommended :  "  One  hundred  cc.  of  the  water 
is  acidified  with  1  cc.  of  hydrochloric  acid  (specific  gravity  1J.26),  a  few  crystals 
of  potassium  chlorate  are  added,  and  the  mixture  is  evaporated  to  drynesa 
The  residue  is  treated  with  1  cc.  of  hydrochloric  acid  (specific  gravity  1.125) 
dissolved  in  distilled  water,  diluted  to  95  cc,  and  5  cc.  of  10  per  cent  potassium 
thiocyanate  added.  The  coloration  Is  compared  with  that  produced  by  a  known 
quantity  of  iron  under  similar  conditions." 
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A  simple,  exact,  and  reliable  method  for  the  quantitative  determination 
of  lead  in  drinking^  water,  C.  Reese  and  J.  Dbost  {Gsndhts,  Ingen.,  37  iW14)* 
fio.  8,  pp.  129-13S). — ^After  discussing  the  faults  of  the  various  methods  hitherto 
proposed  for  estimating  the  amount  of  lead  in  water,  a  colorimetric  method  Is 
suggested.  It  consists  essentially  in  noting  the  color  produced  In  a  volume  of 
water  (previously  evaporated  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  and  again 
made  up  to  volume  with  distilled  water)  with  hydrogen  sulphid.  A  comparison 
is  made  with  tubes  containing  a  known  amount  of  acetic  acid  solution,  lead 
nitrate  of  known  strength,  and  hydrogen  sulphid. 

Estimation  of  iodin,  especially  in  organic  substances,  R.  GattTZNES  {Chem, 
Ztg.,  38  {1914),  No,  72,  pp.  769,  770;  aha.  in  Jour.  Chem.  8oc.  [London],  106 
il9H),  No.  621,  II,  pp.  573,  574). — ^A  known  quantity  of  the  substance  Is  mixed 
with  powdered  sodium  hydroxid,  moistened  and  dried,  sodium  or  barium 
I)eroxld  is  added,  and  the  mixture  Is  Incinerated.  After  cooling,  a  small  quantity 
of  charcoal  Is  added  and  the  mixture  Is  heated  again.  The  fused  mass  which 
results  is  then  dissolved  In  water  and  filtered.  If  barium  peroxld  Is  used  the 
solution  can  be  treated  with  carbon  dloxld  and  sodium  sulphate  before  filtra- 
tion. The  resulting  alkaline  solution  Is  boiled  after  the  addition  of  a  little 
crystalline  potassium  i)ermanganate  and  talcum,  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid, 
boiled,  rendered  alkaline,  and  boiled  again  after  adding  alcohol.  The  mixture 
is  filtered  while  hot,  the  excess  of  alcohol  being  expelled  by  boiling  the  filtrate, 
which  is  then  rendered  slightly  acid  with  a  mixture  consisting  of  sulphuric 
and  phosphoric  acids.  Ammonium  sulphate  Is  added,  the  mixture  boiled  for 
three  minutes,  cooled,  and  the  iodic  acid  titrated  after  the  addition  of  sulphuric 
add  and  potassium  iodld.  Six  atoms  of  iodln  are  thus  liberated  and  when 
titrated  they  correspond  to  one  atom  of  iodin  in  the  origlhal  substance. 

Colorimetric  estimation  of  creatin,  E.  Baub  and  G.  TBtJMPLEB  (Ztschr.  Un- 
tersuch.  Nahr.  u,  OenuasmtL,  27  {1914),  No.  10,  pp.  697-713,  figs.  3;  abs,  in 
Jour,  Chem.  8oc.  [London],  106  {1914),  No.  621,  II,  p.  595).— An  investigation 
of  Jaffa's  method  for  the  estimation  of  creatin  as  regards  the  influence  of  time, 
temperature,  and  concentration  of  acid  on  the  conversion  of  creatin  into 
creatlnln. 

It  was  found  that  in  the  case  of  meat  extracts  the  creatin  Is  converted  com- 
pletely when  10  gm.  of  the  extract  is  heated  with  100  cc.  of  normal  hydrochloric 
acid  for  four  hours  at  97°  C.  The  estimation  of  creatin  In  meat  extracts  Is 
carried  out  as  follows: 

"  Ten  gm.  of  the  extract  Is  dissolved  In  water  to  give  100  cc.  of  solution ;  5 
cc.  of  this  solution  Is  then  treated  with  15  cc.  of  saturated  picric  acid  solution 
and  5  cc.  of  10  per  cent  sodium  hydroxld  solution.  After  seven  minutes  the 
mixture  Is  diluted  to  500  cc,  and  the  coloration  compared  with  that  exhibited 
by  a  definite  depth  of  twice-normal  potassium  dlchromate  solution.  The  result 
gives  the  quantity  of  pre-formed  creatlnln.  A  second  portion  of  10  gm.  of  the 
sample  Is  then  heated  with  hydrochloric  add  as  described  above ;  after  cooling, 
5  cc.  of  the  solution  Is  neutralized,  treated  with  picric  add  and  sodium  hydroxld, 
diluted  to  500  cc,  and  the  coloration  compared.  The  amount  of  creatin  plus 
creatlnln  Is  thus  obtained.  The  comparisons  should  be  made  while  the  solu- 
tions are  at  a  temperature  of  17".  Lleblg's  meat  extract  was  found  to  contain 
from  3.72  to  9.76  per  cent  of  creatlnln  and  from  2.09  to  5.58  per  cent  of 
creatin.  Meat  extracts  prepared  by  the  authors  (1  kg.  of  flesh  yielded  30  to 
85  gm.  of  extract)  contained  from  7.5  to  8.9  per  cent  of  creatin  plus  creatlnln." 

Floors,  starches,  bread,  alimentary  pastes,  and  pastry,  M.  Akpin  {Farines 
F^culea  et  Amidons,  Pain,  Pates  AUmentaires,  Patisseries.  Paris:  C.  Stranger, 
1913,  XIII -\' 190,  pis.  8,  figs.  9).— The  book  Includes  methods  of  analysis  of 
these  substances,  the  interpretation  of  the  analyses,  and  legislation  in  regard  to 
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these  products.    The  yarioas  soarces  of  flour  are  considered  and  photomicro- 
graphs are  Included. 

The  rapid  determination  of  boric  acid  normally  present  in  foods,  or  ex- 
traneous boric  add,  G.  Bebtsand  and  H.  Agulhon  {Ann.  FalHf,j  7  {1914), 
No.  65,  pp.  119-121). — ^Wlth  a  colorimetric  method  devised  by  the  authors  it  is 
possible  to  estimate  quantitatively  and  easily  small  amounts  of  boric  add 
in  foods  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  determine  whether  the  boric  add  was 
present  normally  or  had  been  added  as  a  preservative.  This  is  demonstrated 
by  giving  the  results  of  an  examination  of  a  large  variety  of  substances,  in- 
cluding fruits,  vegetables,  cereals,  meats,  eggs,  and  milk. 

Detection  of  formaldehyde  in  foods,  F.  Rachel  {Pharm.  Zentreahalle,  54 
{1913),  jNo.  SI,  pp.  759-761;  ahs.  in  Jour.  Chem.  8oc.  ILondon],  104  {191S),  No. 
612,  II,  p.  891). — Utilizing  the  suggestion  made  by  Friese,  the  following  process 
for  the  detection  of  formaldehyde  in  meat,  caviar,  and  fish  is  recommended : 

Acidify  the  substance  with  phosphoric  acid,  heat  in  a  curr^it  of  steam,  and 
mix  1  to  2  cc.  of  distillate  with  4  cc.  of  milk  free  from  formaldehyde  and  10  cc 
of  hydrochloric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.19)  to  which  has  been  added  1  drop  of  nitric 
acid  per  300  cc.  When  formaldehyde  is  present  a  bluish-violet  coloration  ap- 
pears. Colors  appearing  after  five  minutes  are  taken  as  a  negative  result 
Wh^i  much  formaldehyde  Is  present  milk  does  not  give  the  reaction  and  the 
experiment  must  be  repeated  with  pure  water. 

Detection  and  estimation  of  formic  add,  H.  Pinoks  {Biochem.  Ztschr.,  51 
{191S),  No.  4,  pp.  253-^87,  figs.  «).— The  first  part  of  this  paper  deals  with  the 
occurrence  of  formic  acid,  and  the  second  with  the  reactions  which  were  found 
useful  in  its  qualitative  and  quantitative  determination.  Some  of  the  quantita- 
tive methods  are  given  with  much  detalL 

The  detection  of  formaldehyde  in  plants,  H.  FmoKE  {Bioc?iem.  Ztschr.,  52 
il91S),  No.  M,  PP'  214-225;  abs.  in  Jour.  Chem.  8oc.  {Londonh  104  {1913), 
No.  610,  I,  p.  947). — "For  these  researches  [see  also  above]  the  Groflse-Bohle 
reagent  for  the  detection  of  formaldehyde  was  employed.  This  consists  of  a 
rosanlUn  salt  in  the  presence  of  sulphites  and  free  hydrochloric  acid,  and  is 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  ordinary  magenta-sulphite  solution  for  detection 
of  aldehydes,  by  the  presence  of  free  mineral  add.  It  was  found  by  the  author 
to  be  capable  of  detecting  formaldehyde  in  the  dilution  1 :  600,000,  giving  with 
the  aldehyde  a  violet  color.  In  numerous  experiments  on  plants  no  indication 
of  the  presence  of  formaldehyde  was  obtained  with  the  use  of  this  reagent; 
furthermore,  formaldehyde  could  not  be  detected  by  the  reagent  after  addition 
to  certain  living  plants. 

"  The  author  draws  the  conclusion  that  his  Investigations  throw  no  Ui^t  on 
the  correctness  or  otherwise  of  Bayer's  assimilation  hypothesis." 

About  the  detection  of  small  amounts  of  formaldehyde  and  some  formal- 
dehyde compounds  with  fuchsln-sulphuroos-hydrodiloric  add,  H.  FnvcKE 
{Ztachr.  Untersuch.  Nahr.  u.  Oenusstntl.,  27  {1914),  No.  IS,  pp.  246^53).— 
As  formaldehyde  is  decomposed  under  certain  conditions  it  is  essential  to  know 
to  what  extent  It  occurred  in  foods.  After  repeating  some  of  the  work  noted 
above,  the  author  lays  stress  upon  the  fact  that  the  fudisin-sulphurous-hydro- 
chlorlc  acid  test  is  less  influenced  by  other  substances  than  any  of  the  other 
reagents  used  for  detecting  formaldehyde  and  consequently  should  flnd  a  wider 
field  of  application.  The  reaction  differentiates  itself  from  the  usual  alddiyde 
test  by  the  fact  that  it  is  conducted  in  a  medium  containing  an  excess  of  free 
acid. 

Attempts  to  substitute  for  rosolic  acid  similar  coloring  matters  (highly 
meOiylated  fucbsln,  add  fuchsln,  and  acid  violet)  were  unsuccessfuL  The  fuch- 
ain  bomoJo^es,  parafuchsin  <C«),  fuchsln  (C«>),  fuchsln  (0«),  and  new  fochsln 
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(Ca),  were  compared,  and  all  of  these  were  decolorized  by  sodium  sulphite 
with  the  exception  of  parafuchsln  and  the  new  fuchsln,  which  were  only  partly 
decolorized.  The  color  of  none  of  the  dyes  was  affected  by  the  addition  of  acid. 
Fuchsln  (Cm)  is  the  preferred  reagent 

Formaldehyde  is  tested  for  directly  In  the  distillate  from  the  food  and 
especially  in  the  first  runnings,  providing  that  it  is  not  in  a  fixed  state.  In 
milk  or  colorless  substances  the  reaction  can  be  made  without  previous  distil- 
lation. Strongly  colored  solutions,  such  as  wines  and  fruit  Jams,  must  first 
be  decolorized  with  animal  charcoaL  The  diminution  of  formaldehyde  in  food 
is  said  to  be  due  either  to  fixation  or  to  decomposition  by  micro-organisms. 
The  extent  of  formaldehyde  fixation  Is  shown  by  the  fact  that  rhubarb  leaves 
having  an  addition  of  1 :  10,000  when  heated  for  an  hour  at  100*  C.  give  no 
reaction  for  the  substance. 

Formaldehyde  may  be  converted  into  hexamethylentetramln  and  methylal. 
Urine  and  urea  fix  formaldehyde  very  easily  while  milk  fixes  It  only  slightly.  As 
hexamethylentetramln  reacts  only  slightly  at  the  beginning  with  fuchsin-sul- 
phurous-hydrochloric  acid,  It  Is  advisable  to  heat  10  parts  of  the  solution  with 
from  1  to  2  parts  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  a  water  bath. 

The  detection  of  formaldehyde-sulphurous  acid  is  also  considered. 

About  the  utility  of  vacuum  distilling  methods  for  detecting  formic  acid, 
T.  Mekl  (Ztschr,  Untersuch,  Nahr,  u.  Genuasmtl,,  27  {19U),  No.  10,  pp.  73S- 
743). — ^This  work  deals  especially  with  the  separation  of  formic  acid  from  acid 
sugar-containing  fiuids.  It  indicates  that  it  is  possible,  by  observing  the  speci- 
fications set  down  by  Flncke  (see  above),  to  obtain  the  formic  acid  from  such 
fiuids  without  the  formation  of  add  during  the  distillation  process  under  dimin- 
ished pressure.    The  apparatus  employed  was  Anschtitz  and  Reitter*s. 

The  preliminary  work  was  done  with  solutions  of  formic  acid ;  formic  and  tar- 
taric adds;  formic  add  and  saccharose;  formic  acid,  glucose,  and  tartaric  acid; 
levulose;  levulose  and  tartaric  acid;  Invert  sugar  and  saccharose;  saccharose 
and  tartaric  acid;  saccharose  and  phosphoric  add;  and  saccharose,  phosphoric 
acid,  and  tartaric  add.  Although  very  small  amounts  of  formic  acid  were  found 
in  the  case  of  sugar  solutions  containing  tartaric,  phosphoric,  or  no  acids,  with 
the  ordinary  vacuum  distillation  process  it  usually  originated  from  impurities 
present  in  the  sugar.  The  steam  vacuum  method  has  a  greater  tendency  to 
form  formic  acid  than  the  other  methods. 

Tests  were  also  made  with  authentic  samples  of  honey  which  had  been  ana- 
lyzed previously  by  Flncke's  procedure.  Distillates  from  the  head,  thorax,  and 
abdomen  of  bees  (Apis  melUfera)  showed  formic  acid  to  be  present  In  traces.  A 
few  distillation  tests  with  benzoic,  salicylic,  and  clnnamlc  adds  led  the  author  to 
conclude  that  the  steam  distillation  method  is  preferable  to  the  shaking-out 
method  in  the  detection  of  preservatives. 

Determination  of  formic  add  in  ketchup,  0.  A.  Peters  and  L.  P.  Howard 
(Jour.  Indus,  and  Enffin.  Chcm.,  7  (1915),  No.  i,  pp.  S5-S7). — ^Thls  gives  the 
details  of  a  study  made  for  the  purpose  of  adapting  the  Flncke  method 
(E.  S.  R.,  26,  p.  312),  to  the  determination  of  formic  add  In  ketchup  with  the 
apparatus  described.  From  91  to  92  per  cent  of  the  total  formic  add  added  to 
ketchup  may  be  recovered  in  one  and  a  half  hours  providing  about  1,000  cc.  of 
distillate  is  passed  over. 

The  imsaponifiability  of  mowrah  fat  and  its  sigrnificance  for  the  detection 
of  mowrah.  fat  in  edible  animal  and  plant  fats,  P.  Berg  and  J.  Angerhausen 
(Ztschr.  Untersuch.  Nahr.  u.  Oenussmtl.,  27  (19U)y  No.  10,  pp.  723-7SI).— 
Mowrah  fat  is  one  of  the  raw  materials  used  in  the  margarln  Industry.  It  has 
the  consistency  of  American  lard,  and  since  its  quality  has  been  improved  it  is 
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considered  a  better  substitute  for  animal  fat  than  coconut  or  palm  fat  Tbe 
fat  when  liquefied  by  heat  and  allowed  to  cool  at  room  temperature  solidifies 
only  partly.  The  fully  solidified  fat,  like  palm  and  coconut  fats,  shows  in  its 
surface  and  bottom  a  cellular  and  honeycomb-like  appearance.  Its  color  is  white 
with  a  greenish  hue  and  only  when  heated  is  an  odor  perceptible.  It  has  a  nut- 
like taste  with  a  slight  oily-soapy  flavor. 

The  physical  and  chemical  properties  are  as  follows:  Polarization  (20  gm.  of 
fat  in  chloroform  to  make  50  cc  in  all)  in  a  200  mm.  tube+0.9  circular  degree 
which  correi^)onds  to  a  specific  rotation  (100  gm.  fat  in  100  cc.  polarized  in  a 
100  mm.  tube)  of  -fl.12;  refraction  at  40*  C,  51.9  to  52.2;  sap<»ilfication  num- 
ber, 193.6  to  194;  iodln  number,  60.4  to  60.8;  Beichert-Meissl  number,  1.43  to 
1.65;  and  Polenske  (new  butter)  number,  0.4. 

No  coloration  was  obtained  with  the  Baudouin,  Halidien,  or  Bellier  test  The 
Soltsien  reaction  was  negative.  The  unsaponifiable  material  of  this  fat  possesses 
many  characteristics  not  present  in  other  plant  fats,  especially  the  presence  of 
an  optically  active  substance.  It  was  separated  into  an  optically  active 
[alp +34  substance,  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  an  inactive  substance  insoluble  in 
alcohol. 

Phytosterol  could  not  be  detected  by  either  the  B6mer  or  digitonin  methods. 
This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  mowrah  fat  contains  only  a  very  small  amount  of 
phytosterol.  The  unsaponifiable  material  present  in  mowrah  fiit,  especially  the 
alcohol-soluble  optically  active  substance,  is  recommended  as  a  basis  for  its 
detection  in  lard. 

The  detection  of  coconut  oil  in  butter  by  the  Polenske  distillation  method 
and  the  phytosterol  acetate  test  of  Bdmer,  G.  Babthel  and  K.  Sond^n  (Ztschr. 
Unterauch,  Nahr,  u.  Oenussmtl.,  27  {1914),  No.  6,  pp.  439-45S,  flga.  2). — For 
detecting  added  coconut  fat  in  butter  three  tests  can  be  employed,  vhs,  the 
Polenske  number,  the  phytosterol  acetate  method  (E.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  18),  and  the 
refractometrlc  reading.  While  the  presence  of  coconut  oil  in  butter  will  lower 
the  refractometric  index  of  the  mixture  it  sometimes  occurs  that  such  mix- 
tures may  still  have  a  higher  reading  than  some  pure  butters,  and  this  makes 
it  necessary  to  supplement  the  refractometrlc  test  by  another.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Polenske  figure  of  butter  is  Increased  by  the  addition  of  coconut  fat 
In  some  cases  an  addition  of  5  per  cent  of  coconut  fat  may  be  detected  by  this 
method,  and  10  per  cent  can  be  detected  with  certainty. 

Butter  obtained  from  cows  fed  on  turnip  leaves,  coconut  cake,  peas,  vetch, 
or  horse  beans,  when  examined  by  the  Polenske  method  gave  figures  indicating 
the  presence  of  an  adulterant  When  this  is  found  to  be  the  case  the  Bdmer 
phytosterol  acetate  test,  which  is  not  so  easy  to  conduct  as  the  other  methods, 
will  have  to  be  resorted  to,  and  when  vegetable  fats  are  present  in  buttw  the 
melting  point  of  the  acetate  obtained  will  be  higher.  With  it  the  presence  of  . 
added  coconut  fat  in  an  amount  of  10  per  cent  or  over  can  be  proved  without 
difficulty. 

Before  testing  for  coccmut  fat  in  butter,  Baudouin's  test  for  sesame  oil  should 
be  made,  as  all  Swedish  margarins  must  contain  an  addition  of  seasame  oiL 

The  estimation  of  the  water  and  fat  content  of  butter  with  a  new  appa- 
ratus, K.  JuwQKUNz  {Chem.  Ztg.,  38  {1914) ^  No.  P,  p.  91  y  fig.  1). — A  description 
of  the  apparatus  and  the  results  obtained  with  it  The  results  are  compared 
with  those  given  by  the  ordinary  drying  method  in  nickel  dishes  with  and  with- 
out pumice. 

A  simplified  and  inexpensive  oxidase  apparatus,  H.  H.  BmrzEL  {Jour.  BM. 
Chem.,  17  {1914) y  No.  5,  pp.  409-41^,  fig.  i).— A  simplification  of  the  apparatus 
previously  described  (E.  S.  R.,  27,  p.  9).    The  apparatus  described  previously 
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has  not  found  Its  way  into  general  nse  In  plant  physiological  laboratories  on 
account  of  its  great  cost 

"  In  addition  to  its  simplicity  and  increased  sensitiveness,  the  apparatus  is 
much  less  fragile  and  very  much  easier  to  dean  than  the  old  one.  As  its  only 
drawback  must  be  mentioned  the  fact  that  there  is  no  provision  made  for  absorp- 
tion of  the  carbon  dioxid  produced.  Until  the  carbon  dioxid  production  in  the 
oxidation  of  the  various  oxidase  reagents  has  been  determined,  the  apparatus 
will  furnish  only  comparative  results." 

See  also  other  notes  (B.  S.  K.,  28,  p.  314;  29,  p.  550). 

A  proposed  new  standard  loop  for  use  in  bacteriologrical  tests  of  disin- 
fectants, A.  D.  St.  John  (Jour,  Indus,  and  Engin,  Chem.,  6  (1914),  No.  11, 
p.  940 f  fig.  1). — ^A  description  of  a  cube-shaped  loop  devised  for  the  purpose 
of  eliminating  some  of  the  errors  and  difficulties  encountered  in  the  present 
methods  of  determining  the  antiseptic  power  of  dlsinfectanta 

Home  canning,  F.  E.  Miller  {Virginia  Truck  8ta,  Bui,  12  (1914),  pp.  219- 
^97,  figs.  5). — ^This  deals  with  methods  of  canning,  especially  those  practiced 
in  the  home  canning  plant  of  the  Virginia  Truck  Station.  The  bulletin  is  well 
illustrated,  and  gives  explicit  directions  for  canning,  especially  vegetables.  A 
list  of  canning  terms,  with  definitions  thereof,  is  also  given. 

Fruit  preserving:  Canning,  bottling,  jam  making,  and  candying  peel,  W.  J. 
Allen  (Dept.  Agr.  N.  8.  Wales,  Farmers'  Bui.  88  {1914),  pp,  26,  figs,  21). — 
This  pamphlet  contains  directions  for  carrying  out  this  work  in  the  home  and 
on  a  small  scale  The  outfits  required  for  both  canning  and  bottling  are 
described  in  full  and  illustrated.  Hints  are  also  given  on  the  selection  and 
preparation  of  the  fruit 

Manufacture  of  textile  fibers  from  Epilobium  anernstifoliamy  K.  Schu- 
mann {German  Patent  269,850,  Jan.  6,  1912;  abs.  in  Chem.  Ztg.,  38  {1914),  No. 
14,  Repert.,  p.  66). — ^By  proper  fertilization  of  this  plant  a  higher  growth  and 
better  elasticity  of  the  seed  hairs  are  obtained.  The  seed  hairs  are  then  made 
rough  with  steam  and  spun. 

HETEOEOLOOY. 

Suggested  changes  and  extension  of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
service  in  California,  G.  S.  Hinckley  and  C.  H.  Lee  {Proc.  Amer.  80c.  Civ. 
Engin.,  4I  {1915),  No.  2,  pp.  249-258,  fig.  i).— It  is  pointed  out  that  the  present 
weather  service  in  California  is  not  adequate  for  gathering  the  mountain  climatic 
data  necessary  to  furnish  a  basis  for  the  forecast  of  future  stream-flow  varia- 
tion. It  is,  therefore,  suggested  that  more  and  better  equipped  stations  be 
established  in  the  most  productive  mountain  drainage  areas,  under  men  espe- 
cially fitted  to  make  'and  interpret  observations  bearing  upon  the  relation  of 
precipitation  to  stream  flow.  Among  the  suggested  studies  having  this  purpose 
in  view  are  the  following: 

"(1)  Annual  snow  surveys  in  the  drainage  areas  of  Sierra  Nevada  streams, 
(2)  snow  movement  subsequent  to  precipitation,  (3)  the  relation  of  tempera- 
ture, forest  trees,  drifting,  etc.,  to  snow  melting,  (4)  the  detailed  relation 
between  topography  and  precipitation,  (5)  water  evaporation  from  lakes  or  res- 
ervoirs, (6)  evaporation  from  snow,  (7)  establish,  maintain,  and  observe  snow 
and  rain^  gages  at  Isolated  points  which  can  be  reached  only  at  long  intervals, 
(8)  any  other  investigations  of  practical  value  in  the  solution  of  the  water 
supply  and  flood  protection  problems  of  the  State.*' 

A  study  of  the  influence  of  volcanic  dust  veils  on  climatic  variations,  H. 
Aectowski  (Science,  n.  ser.,  41  (1915),  No.  1050,  pp.  252-255), — ^Reviewing 
especially  Hie  effects  of  volcanic  eruptions  of  1883    (Krakatoa),  1902    (La 
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SoufrlSre,  Pel4e,  and  others),  and  1912  (Katmal)  on  atmospheric  temperature, 
with  particular  reference  to  his  theory  of  plelonian  variations  (B.  S.  R.,  31,  p. 
717),  the  author  concludes  that  "the  dust  veil  produced  by  the  Krakatoa 
eruption  affected  atmospheric  temperature  very  greatly.  The  violent  volcanic 
eruptions  of  1902  as  well  as  the  Katmai  eruption  of  1912  influenced  the  yearly 
mean  temperature  but  very  slightly  or  not  at  all.  The  plelonian  variations 
of  temperature  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  presence  or  absence  of  volcanic 
dust  veils." 

A  report  on  Montana  climate,  E.  Bubke  and  R.  M.  Pincknet  (Montana 
8ta,  Bui.  99  {19U),  pp.  US,  pL  i,  figs.  57;  [Appendix]  {19H),  pp.  67- 
143), — This  bulletin  contains  a  compilation  of  observations  on  temperature  and 
precipitation  by  the  experiment  station  at  Bozeman  and  by  the  U.  S.  Weather 
Bureau  at  37  other  places  in  the  State  especially  selected  because  of  their 
geographic  location  and  the  length  and  completeness  of  their  records.  No 
place  having  a  continuous  record  of  less  than  ten  years  is  included. 

The  more  striking  features  brought  out  by  the  meteorological  data  are 
briefly  summarized  and  Illustrated  by  means  of  diagrams.  In  general  Mon- 
tana climate  "clearly  shows  the  characteristics  of  temperature  due  both 
to  proximity  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  to  its  midcontlnent  situation;  the  former 
most  marked  in  the  west,  the  latter  in  the  east.  The  influence  of  the  north 
wind  is  predominant  in  winter  over  the  plains  region  but  Is  limited  in  the  east- 
mountain  district  by  the  protective  position  of  the  lesser  mountain  ranges  and 
combated  by  the  warm  winds  from  the  Paclflc  Ocean,  which  modify  the  climate 
west  of  the  Continental  Divide  and  even  extend  their  influence  across  the 
mountains. 

"  The  total  yearly  precipitation  of  Montana  varies  from  about  22  in.  In  the . 
western  part  of  the  State  to  about  14  in,  in  the  eastern.    The  greater  precipita- 
tion is  generally  at  the  higher  i)oInts,  the  lesser  on  the  lower  lands. 

"The  direction  of  this  variation  Indicates  that  most  of  the  rainfall  of  the 
State  has  its  origin  In  the  moisture-laden  winds  from  the  Paclflc.  The  eastern 
part  of  the  State  receives  less  rain  than  the  central  and  western,  but  a  greater 
portion  falls  In  the  growing  season.  This  fact  tends  to  equalize  the  crop  value 
of  the  rain  at  different  points." 

A  study  of  the  oldest  and  most  complete  records  furnishes  no  evidence  that 
the  yearly  precipitation  is  increasing,  as  many  people  believa  As  regards 
temperature,  It  is  stated  that  "  the  high  portion  of  the  State  has  less  extremes 
of  temperature,  greater  rainfall,  and  less  wind. 

"  The  lower  altitude  has  greater  extremes  of  temperature,  less  rainf&Jl,  more 
wind,  and  a  longer  growing  season  free  from  frost  The  rainfall  Is  so  small 
that  even  though  it  comes  at  a  favorable  time  It  must  be  rightly  used  to  secure 
good  crops.  This  consideration  involves  selecting  proper  crops  to  use  the  ratn 
at  the  time  It  comes  and  proper  means  to  secure  absorption  of  the  water  into 
the  soil  and  to  keep  It  there  until  it  is  needed  by  a  useful  crop." 

The  appendix  gives  monthly  temjierature  records  for  1898-1913. 

[Weather  observations  and  notesl,  M.  A.  Blake,  B.  D.  Halsted,  et  xl, 
(New  Jersey  Stas.  Rpt.  191S,  pp.  174-178,  6II-SI4). —The  general  weather  con- 
ditions of  the  season  of  1913  at  the  college  farm  at  New  Brunswick  are  de- 
scribed and  data  for  temperature  and  precipitation  for  that  year  and  for  a 
number  of  preceding  years  are  tabulated. 

Meteorology,  R.  F.  Sttjpabt  (In  Twentieth  Century  Impressions  of  Canada, 
London:  Sells,  Ltd.,  1914,  pp.  164-176,  fig.  i).— The  meteorological  and  climatic 
conditions  of  Canada  as  a  whole  and  of  each  of  its  provinces  are  sunmiarized. 
The  outstanding  fact  disclosed  is  that  the  climatic  conditions  are  extremely 
varied  but  that  the  continental  type  of  climate  largely  predominates,  only  the 
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immediate  coagtline  of  British  Ck)lumbia  Iiaying  a  climate  of  marine  type  such 
as  that  of  northwestern  Europe. 

Salton  Sea  water,  A-  E.  Vinson  and  C.  N.  Catlin  (Arizona  8ta.  Rpt.  1913, 
pp,  27Z-274). — ^In  continuation  of  previous  examinations  (E.  S.  R.,  29,  p.  415), 
a  complete  analysis  was  made  of  a  sample  of  Salton  Sea  water  taken  June  18, 
1913,  at  the  usual  place  southwest  of  Mecca,  California. 

The  results  show  that  from  June  10,  1912,  to  June  18,  1913,  the  total  solids 
in  the  water  increased  from  846.55  parts  to  1,002.56  parts  per  100,000.  The 
water  may  now  be  considered  as  a  1  per  cent  brine.  As  in  the  previous  year, 
calcium  again  showed  a  marked  decrease,  and  the  figures  indicate  that  po- 
tassium is  disappearing  at  a  rapidly  increasing  rate.  The  ratio  of  potassium 
to  sodium  and  total  solids  was  1:94:288  respectively  in  1913,  whereas  the 
ratio  in  1912  was  1 :  71.1 :  222  and  in  1911 1 :  59.8 :  188. 

The  Salton  Sea,  D.  T.  MacDougal  (Amer,  Jour.  jSfci.,  -J.  «er.,  S9  (1915),  No. 
2SU  PP'  231-250,  figs.  6).-— This  article  is  condensed  from  the  above. 

Chemical  composition  of  the  water  of  Salton  Sea  and  its  annual  variation 
in  concentration,  1906-1913,  W.  H.  Ross  and  A.  E.  Vinson  (Carnegie  Inst, 
Washington  Puh.  193  (1914),  pp.  35-48). —The  investigations  upon  which  the 
articles  here  referred  to  are  based  have  already  been  noted  from  other  sources 
(see  above). 

SOUS— FEETILIZEBS. 

Distribution  of  soil  particles,  Duke  of  Bedford  and  S.  U.  Pickering  (Wo- 
bum  Expt.  Fruit  Farm  Rpt.,  14  (1914),  pp.  37-45,  fig.  1;  ahs.  in  Intemat.  Inst. 
Agr,  \Rome\,  Mo.  Bui.  Agr.  Intel,  and  Plant  Diseases,  5  (1914),  No.  9,  pp.  1164, 
1165). — A  series  of  experiments  to  determine  the  influence  of  the  rainfall  on 
the  distribution  of  the  clay  particles  in  a  soil  are  reported.  The  samples  were 
taken  at  monthly  intervals  at  three  depths  of  6  in.  each  from  a  soil  which  had 
received  moderate  applications  of  artificial  fertilizers  for  18  years. 

The  amounts  of  suiH)ended  matter,  after  shaking  the  samples  in  water  at 
intervals  for  24  hours  and  allowing  to  settle  for  four  hours,  were  found  to 
vary  considerably,  the  variation  being  greatest  in  the  top  6  in.  and  least  in  the 
third  6  in.  The  latter  contained  more  fine  particles  than  the  upper  two  layers 
together  and  a  larger  proportion  of  these  was  true  clay.  With  one  exception, 
an  intimate  relationship  was  found  between  the  relative  proportions  of  fine 
matter  in  the  top  6  in.  of  soil  and  the  inches  of  rainfall  in  the  preceding  20 
days,  a  larger  proportion  being  found  in  the  top  soil  after  an.  increased  rain- 
fall and  a  smaller  proportion  after  a  decreased  fall.  The  rainfall  records  for 
the  preceding  80  days  showed  a  similar  but  not  so  marked  an  agreement  with 
the  proportion  of  fine  matter,  from  which  it  is  concluded  that  the  effect  of  the 
rainfall  had  partially  worn  off  after  20  days. 

It  was  found  that  if  the  upper  and  second  depths  of  6  in.  are  alone  con- 
sidered, the  relative  proportions  of  fine  particles  in  the  top  layer  do  not  follow 
the  rainfall  records  so  closely  as  when  the  whole  18  in.  are  .considered,  from 
which  it  is  concluded  that  the  effect  of  rain  on  the  fine  particles  extends  below 
the  top  12  in.  It  is  further  concluded  "  that  the  actual  amount  of  fine  particles 
in  the  top  layer,  though  perhaps  the  most  Important  feature  of  the  effect  of  the 
rainfall,  is  not  the  sole  one,  and  that  some  redistribution  of  the  fine  particles 
also  occurs.  ...  It  is  evident  that  In  this  effect  of  rain  on  the  fiocculation  of 
the  soil,  we  have  a  factor  which  is  amply  sufficient  to  cause  considerable  dif- 
ference in  the  behavior  of  plants  in  the  same  soil  on  different  occasions.*' 

The  decomposition  products  of  the  aluminum  silicate  rocks,  particularly 
the  laterites  of  Madagascar,  A,  1/A.croix   (Compt.  Bend.  Acad,  Sci.  [Paris], 
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159  {1914),  No.  18,  pp.  617S22), — ^The  author  compares  the  modes  of  decompo- 
sition of  the  aluminom  silicate  rocks  of  Madagascar  and  West  Africa. 

In  West  Africa  he  distinguishes  two  zones  of  decomposition,  namely,  the  so- 
called  zone  of  separation  in  which  decomposition  is  goremed  by  the  nature  of 
tlie  original  rocks  and  above  it  the  sone  of  concretion.  In  the  first  scone  in  the 
case  of  gabbros,  diabases,  and  the  neph^ine  syenites  most  of  the  silica,  lime, 
magnesia,  and  alkalis  are  eliminated  and  crystalline  aluminum  hydrate  pro- 
duced. In  the  case  of  granites,  gneisses,  and  mica-schists  the  decomposition  ia 
progressive,  first  producing  an  aluminum  silicate,  sometimes  crystalline  but  more 
frequently  colloidal,  which  is  little  by  little  transformed  into  the  colloidal 
hydrata  In  the  zone  of  concretion  silica  and  other  elements  are  eliminated  and 
in  most  cases  the  tendency  is  toward  the  formation  of  progressively  pure  alu- 
minum hydrate  in  both  crystalline  and  colloidal  forms.  The  iron  accompanying 
aluminum  hydrate  is  usually  in  the  hydrate  form  and  moves  by  degrees  from  the 
lower  to  the  upper  zone  where  it  accumulates,  thus  tending  to  form  an  iron  crust 
at  the  surface. 

The  iron  crust  is  usually  absent  from  the  Madagascar  soila  The  surfSace  soils 
are  most  frequently  red  soils  and  decomposition  is  not  governed  entirely  by  the 
nature  of  the  original  rock.  The  laterlzatlon  of  diabases,  basalts,  and  syenites 
is  similar  to  that  in  the  zone  of  separation  in  African  soils,  and  gneisses,  mica- 
schists,  and  granites  are  most  frequently  transformed  into  aluminum  silicate 
and  colloidal  aluminum  hydrate,  which  is  the  most  frequent  cause  of  the  red 
soila  Granite  and  pegmatite  are  sometimes  transformed  into  kaolin,  free  alu- 
minum hydrate,  and  colloidal  aluminum  silicate:  Another  frequent  mode  of 
decomposition  not  observed  in  Africa  consists  in  the  production  from  granite  of 
clear  white  laterite  containing  undecomposed  quartz.  The  author  concludes 
that  the  red  soils  of  Madagascar  are  not  laterites  but  lateritlc  clays  and 
frequently  only  conunon  clays. 

Soils  of  the  Sassafras  series,  J.  A.  Bonsteel  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr,  Bui.  159 
(1915),  pp.  52y  pl8.  9y  flff.  i).— This  bulletin  deals  with  the  distribution,  charac- 
teristics, crop  adaptabilities,  and  fertility  requirements  of  the  soils  of  the  Sassa- 
fras series,  which  are  confined  in  their  distribution  to  the  northern  portion  of  the 
Atlantic  Coastal  Plain,  extending  from  the  southern  end  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
region  through  central  and  southern  New  Jersey  to  the  western  end  of  Long 
Island,  New  York. 

The  different  soil  types  of  the  series  range  in  texture  from  a  gravelly  loam 
through  sands  and  sandy  loams  to  a  heavy  silt  loam,  and  consist  of  water-laid 
materials,  chiefly  formed  as  marine,  estuarine,  and  fluvial  terraces,  but  including 
some  areas  formed  by  the  deposition  of  glacial  outwash  materials.  They 
are  distinguished  by  the  yellow  or  brown  color  of  the  surface  soils,  by  the  yellow 
or  reddish-yellow  color  of  the  subsoils,  and  by  the  prevalence  of  an  underlying 
layer  of  gravel  or  gravelly  sand  at  depths  of  from  2  to  6  ft  or  more. 

"  The  drainage  of  the  soils  of  the  .  .  .  series  Is  generally  good  and  only  the 
more  level  areas  and  those  remote  from  stream  channels  are  decidedly  in  need 
of  artificial  drainage.  .  .  .  The  chief  requirements  for  the  Improvement  of  crop 
yields  upon  the  different  types  .  . .  are  the  more  extended  use  of  stable  manure, 
supplemented  with  the  plowing  under  of  green-manuring  crops ;  the  use  of  lime 
in  some  form,  particularly  in  conjunction  with  the  growing  of  the  leguminous 
forage  and  green-manuring  crops ;  the  adoption  in  some  sections  of  a  crop  rota- 
tion which  shall  provide  for  the  alternation  of  grass  crops  with  the  prevalait 
system  of  grain  growing ;  and  local  underdralnage  on  small  areas  of  the  heavier 
textured  types.  [These]  soils  .  .  .  are  suited  to  int«isive  tillage  for  the  growing 
of  market  garden  and  truck  crops  uvon  the  more  sandy  types,  while  the  heavier 
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types  constitute  the  best  soils  for  the  production  of  the  staple  crops  to  be  found 
within  the  northern  portion  of  the  Atlantic  CJoastal  Plain." 

Soil  survey  of  Habersham  County,  Georgia,  D.  D.  Long  and  E.  C.  Hall 
(17.  S,  Dept,  Agr,y  Advance  Sheets  Field  Operations  of  the  Bureau  of  Soils,  19 IS, 
pp.  48,  fig.  1,  map  1). — ^This  survey,  made  in  cooperation  with  the  Georgia  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  was  issued  December  31,  1914.  It  deals  with  an  area 
of  181,120  acres  in  northeastern  Georgia,  which  lies  partly  in  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains  and  partly  in  the  Piedmont  Plateau,  the  topography  ranging  from 
rolling  to  mountainoua  The  greater  part  of  the  county  is  drained  by  the 
Chattahoochee  River  system.  The  soils  are  residual  and  alluvial.  Twenty 
types  of  seven  series  and  two  miscellaneous  types  are  mapped.  The  most  inr- 
portant  soil  series  in  the  county  is  the  Cecil  series,  including  six  soil  types 
of  which  the  clay  loam  is  the  predominating  type  in  the  Piedmont  section. 
"  The  agricultural  progress  of  this  county  is  dependent  upon  the  maintenance 
of  the  productiveness  of  the  soils  by  a  greater  diversification  of  crops,  the  use 
of  crop  rotations,  the  more  extensive  use  of  cowpeas  and  other  legumes,  the 
Incorporation  of  organic  matter  with  the  soil,  the  keeping  of  more  live  stock 
npon  the  farms,  the  exercise  of  care  in  seed  selection,  and  the  pr<H)er  mixing 
and  use  of  fertilizers." 

Soil  survey  of  Jones  County,  Georgia,  D.  D.  Long,  G.  A.  Cbabb,  et  al. 
(17.  S.  Dept,  Agr,,  Advance  Sheets  Field  Operations  of  the  Bureau  of  Soils-, 
19 IS,  pp.  44,  fig,  1,  map  1). — This  survey,  made  in  cooperation  with  the  Georgia 
State  College  of  Agriculture,  waef  issued  December  31,  1914.  It  deals  with  an 
area  of  256,640  acres  in  central  Georgia,  approximately  80  per  cent  of  which 
lies  in  the  Piedmont  Plateau  and  the  remainder  in  the  Ck)astal  Plain.  The 
topography  varies  from  level  to  undulating  divides  to  hilly  and  broken  areas 
and  the  drainage  is  performed  by  the  Ocmulgee  and  Gconee  river  basins.  The 
soils  range  from  Incoherent  coarse  sands  to  stifif  heavy  clays.  Twenty- 
three  types  and  three  phases  of  thirteen  series  are  mapped,  of  which  nine  types 
and  the  three  phases  are  found  in  the  Piedmont  section  and  are  said  to  repre- 
sent the  best  general  farm  soils  in  the  county.  The  Cecil  soils  are  the  most 
productive,  with  the  Greenville  and  Orangeburg  soils  ranking  next  It  is 
stated  that  the  organic  matter  content  of  practically  all  the  soils  has  been 
depleted  by  the  continuous  growing  of  clean  culture  crops  and  the  limited 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  systematic  crop  rotation  and  of  the  growing  of 
leguminous  crops. 

Soil  survey  of  Talbot  County,  Georgria,  R.  A.  Winston  and  H.  W.  Hawkeb 
iU.  S,  Dept,  Agr,,  Advance  Sheets  Field  Operations  of  the  Bureau  of  Soils, 
191S,  pp,  40,  fig,  1,  map  1). — ^This  survey,  made  in  cooperation  with  the  Georgia 
State  College  of  Agriculture,  was  issued  October  20,  1914.  It  deals  with  an 
area  of  247,680  acres  in  west-central  Georgia,  the  topography  of  wliich  ranges 
from  gently  rolling  and  undulating  to  very  rolling  and  hilly.  All  sections  of  the 
county  are  adequately  drained.  The  soils  are  of  residual,  sedimentary,  and 
alluvial  origin.  T[?wenty-four  soil  types  of  eleven  series  are  mapped  of  which 
the  CJecil  clay  loam  is  the  most  important.  It  is  stated  that  the  soils  of  the 
county  are  generally  in  need  of  liming  and  more  thorough  cultivation  and  that 
terracing  is  necessary  over  the  more  rolling  areas.  "  There  is  little  recognition 
of  the  adaptation  of  soils  to  crops  and  no  systematic  rotation  of  crops,  while 
the  improvement  and  maintenance  of  the  productiveness  of  the  land  receives 
but  little  attention." 

Agrriculture  of  Sulphur  Spring  Valley,  Ariz.,  R.  H.  Forbes  (Arizona  Sta, 
Bui,  72  {191S),  pp,  21S-224). — ^Thls  is  a  reprint  of  a  chapter  from  a  bulletin 
of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  which  has  been  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  30, 
p.  18). 
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Soil  erosion^  C.  T.  Ames  {MUHssippi  8ta,  Bui,  165  {19U),  pp.  S-12,  figs.  7).— 
Eixperlments  at  the  Holly  Springs  substation  farm  on  the  prevention  of  soil 
erosion  are  described. 

The  soil  is  the  so-called  brown  loam  with  white  impervious  clay  and  a 
reddish  soil  resembling  sandstone  for  subsoiL  Small  gullies  were  filled  with 
team  and  plow  and  drag  scraper,  or  by  dynamiting.  The  former  method  was 
found  to  be  the  cheaper.  When  the  gullies  are  much  larger  it  is  stated  that 
satisfactory  results  can  be  had  by  running  terraces  about  75  yds.  apart  on 
the  hillsides,  forming  a  system  of  ponds  to  catch  the  wash  soil,  and  which  are 
Joined  together  by  drains  to  carry  off' the  surplus  water  during  rains.  "To 
prevent  soil  washing,  anything  that  will  hold  the  soil  in  place,  such  as  a  sod 
of  bermuda  or  lespedeza.  Is  excellent ;  any  device  that  will  control  the  running 
water  so  as  to  make  it  move  slowly  is  more  or  less  helpful  and  satisfactory." 
The  system  of  terracing,  in  which  by  means  of  rows  and  embankments  the 
water  is  made  to  run  more  slowly,  is  considered  the  best  system  to  use  on  clay 
soils  in  the  South  where  rainfall  is  heavy. 

The  laying  off  and  construction  of  terraces  is  also  described. 

Description  of  a  wire  cage  used  for  the  protection  of  pot  experiments,  J.  G. 
LiPMAN  ET  AL.  (Nctv  Jersey  Bias.  Bui,  269  {1914),  pp.  18-20,  pL  1;  Rpt.  1913, 
pp.  484-486,  pi.  1). — ^Details  of  the  construction  of  this  cage  are  given. 

The  influence  of  bacteria  supplied  In  manure  on  the  decomposition  of  green 
manure,  J.  G.  Lipman  et  al.  {New  Jersey  8tas.  Bui.  268  {1914) y  pp*  22-25; 
Rpt.  1913,  pp.  414-411), — This  is  a  continuation  of  experiments,  the  first  five 
years  of  which  were  summarized  in  the  report  of  the  station  for  1912  (EL  S.  R., 
30,  p.  325). 

The  results  show  that  applications  of  from  1,000  to  4,000  lbs.  per  acre  of 
manure  gave  little  or  no  Increase  on  plants  receiving  leguminous  (crimson 
clover)  green  manures  but  produced  quite  different  results  on  plats  receiving 
nonlegumlnous  (rye)  green  manures.  The  results  in  the  latter  case  confirmed 
those  of  the  previous  experiments  in  showing  that  greater  increases  in  every 
case  resulted  from  small  applications  of  manure  alone  than  could  be  accounted 
for  by  the  plant  food  supplied,  thus  tending  to  confirm  the  conclusion  "  that  the 
bacteria  conveyed  in  small  quantities  of  cow  manure  are  instrumental  in  bring- 
ing about  a  more  rapid  decomposition  of  the  green  manure  crop,  and  thus  make 
available  more  nitrogen  for  the  succeeding  crop." 

Oxidation  of  manganous  carbonate  by  microbes,  M.  W.  Beuerinck  {K, 
Akad,  Wetensch,  Amsterdam,  Versl.  Wis  en  Natuurk.  Afdeel.,  22  {1913-14),  pt. 
1,  pp.  415-420;  also  in  ditto  Proc,  Sect.  8ci,,  16  {1913-14),  pt,  1,  pp.  391-^01; 
abs.  in  Chem.  Ahs.,  8  {1914),  No.  12,  p.  2211).— The  results  of  tests  show  that 
culture  plates  of  agar  containing  about  1  i)er  cent  of  manganese  carbonate 
develop  brown  spots  when  inoculated  with  garden  soil,  indicating  the  oxidation 
of  the  manganese  by  bacteria  or  by  some  of  the  fungi  present  in  the  soil 
Apparently  very  different  species  of  fungi  are  capable  of  producing  such  oxida- 
tion, but  all  of  the  species  are  among  those  commonly  found  in  humus. 

Investigations  Into  the  nitrogen  metabolism  of  soil,  H.  H.  Green  {Centl>l 
Bakt,  [etc.],  2.  Abt.,  41  {1914),  No,  18-23,  pp,  511-608;  ahs,  in  Jour.  Chem,  8oc 
[London],  106  {1914),  No,  623, 1,  pp,  1113, 1114),— In  a  continuation  and  exten- 
sion of  work  by  LChnis  (B.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  1048)  the  author  reports  laboratory 
experiments  on  ammonlficatlon,  nitrification,  nitrogen  fixation,  and  cyanamid 
decomposition  In  both  soil  and  solution  media  carried  out  on  samples  of  soil 
taken  at  approximately  monthly  Intervals  throughout  the  year,  with  particular 
reference  to  the  Influence  of  season  and  of  soil  cultivation.  A  slight  seasonal 
variation  is  shown. 
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As  regards  the  ammonificatiou  of  the  organic  manures  flesh  meal,  horn  meal, 
and  blood  meal,  the  bacterial  activity  showed  a  rise  from  August  to  October,  a 
tendency  to  fall  or  remain  constant  in  November,  and  a  rise  to  a  maximum  in 
December.  This  was  followed  by  a  minimum  iu  February  and  a  low  maximum 
In  AprD,  and  from  April  to  July  there  was  a  slight  fall,  which  was  probably 
continued  to  a  summer  minimum  in  August  Similar  results  were  obtained  as 
regards  nitrification,  except  that  the  spring  maximum  occurred  in  March  and 
the  decline  to  a  summer  minimum  commenced  in  April.  The  slight  variations 
in  ammoniflcatlon  and  nitrification  and  the  December  maximum  are  attributed 
to  the  mild  character  of  the  winter.  Nitrogen  fixation  in  1  per  cent  mannite 
solution  was  low  with  the  soil  samples  of  August  and  September.  Subsequently 
it  was  fairly  constant  except  with  samples  taken  after  plowing.  No  definite 
results  were  obtained  In  the  cyanamid  experiments. 

"  Comparison  of  the  results  of  manuring  experiments  In  the  field  with  those 
of  laboratory  tests  indicates  that  the  latter  may  be  of  considerable  value  in 
affording  information  as  to  the  decomposition  processes  naturally  occurring  in 
soils.  No  difference,  however,  could  be  detected  between  soil  from  one-half  of 
the  experimental  area  which  had  received  autunm  cultivation  and  soil  from 
the  other  half  which  remained  untouched  until  the  spring  plowing,  although 
the  crop  returns  showed  a  20  per  cent  superiority  (in  respect  to  nitrogen)  in 
favor  of  autumn  cultivation." 

Solution  methods  were  found  to  be  equal  to  those  in  which  the  natural  soil 
is  employed  as  a  medium.  As  regards  nitrification,  the  solution  method  gave 
much  clearer  indications  of  seasonal  variation,  while  the  seasonal  variation  in 
ammonificatiou  was  more  clearly  indicated  in  soil  testa 

Kitrogen  fixation  by  Azotobacter  in  substrata  poor  and  rich  in  nitrogen, 
J.  Hanzawa  (CentU.  Bakt.  [etc.],  2,  AbL,  Jtl  il9U),  No.  i8-23,  pp.  573-576; 
ahs.  in  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.  [London:],  106  (1914),  No.  623,  I,  p.  1113) .—Further 
studies  along  the  line  of  those  reported  by  Lohnis  and  Green  (E.  S.  R.,  31, 
p.  120),  Including  a  test  as  to  the  value  of  humus  as  a  source  of  energy  in  the 
nitrogen  fixing  process,  are  reported. 

Mixed  cultures  of  different  strains  of  Azotobacter  were  found  to  be  more 
effective  in  nitrogen  fixation  than  the  same  bacteria  in  pure  cultures,  especially 
in  aqueous  solutions  of  mannitol. 

The  nitrogen  of  humus,  even  in  large  quantities,  had  no  serious  retarding 
effect  on  the  fixation  of  nitrogen  by  pure  cultures  of  Azotobacter.  Small 
amounts  of  nitrates  also  had  almost  no  effect,  but  when  present  in  amounts 
corresponding  to  amounts  of  nitrogen  greater  than  2.5  per  cent  of  the  carbon, 
nitrogen  fixation  was  retarded  and  finally  inhibited.  It  is  thought  probable 
tliat  the  soil  nitrogen  can  only  in  special  cases,  if  at  aU,  have  an  unfavorable 
effect  on  nitrogen  fixation. 

The  humus  of  stable  manure  was  capable  of  being  utilized  as  a  source  of 
energy  in  nitrogen  fixation,  while  that  of  green  manure  was  not 

Mutual  influence  of  certain  crops  in  relation  to  nitrogen,  K.  F.  Kellerman 
and  R.  C.  Wmqht  (Jour.  Amer.  Soc.  Agron.,  6  (1914),  No.  4-5,  pp.  204-210,  figs. 
4). — ^A  brief  account  is  given  of  pot  experiments  with  legumes  and  noulegumes 
grown  singly  and  combined  which  showed  "  that  the  effect  of  a  given  crop  upon 
two  different  soils  may  be  very  different,  both  in  regard  to  its  effect  upon  the 
total  soil  nitrogen  and  upon  the  nitrifying  power  of  the  two  soils."  There  was 
an  actual  loss  of  soil  nitrogen  in  the  case  of  the  nonlegumes,  especially  barley, 
over  and  above  that  utilized  by  the  plants.  With  the  legumes  there  was  no 
such  loss,  but  In  some  cases  a  gain.  Where  combinations  of  legumes  and  non- 
legumes  (beans  and  barley,  and  peas  and  barley)  were  grown  both  the  legume 
and  the  nonlegume  showed  an  appreciable  gain  in  nitrogen. 
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The  Influence  of  the  mechanical  composition  of  the  soil  on  the  availability 
of  nitrate  of  soda  and  dried  blood,  J.  G.  Lipman  et  al.  ( yew  Jersey  8tas.  Bui. 
268  {19U),  pp,  5-19,  figs.  5;  Rpt  191S,  pp,  458-471,  figs,  5).— This  is  an  account 
of  a  continuation  during  1913  of  experiments  begun  in  1911  (B.  S.  K.,  30,  p. 
324).    The  results  are  summarized  as  follows: 

"When  sand  was  mixed  with  shale  soil  (Penn  loam)  in  varying  proportions, 
the  yield  of  dry  matter  and  the  percentage  of  nitrogen  recovered  from  nitrate 
of  soda  were  greater  with  10  to  70  per  cent  of  sand  than  they  were  with  the 
shale  soil  alone,  or  with  80,  90,  or  100  per  cent  of  sand.  The  highest  yield  of  dry 
matter  and  percentage  of  nitrogen  recovered  occurred  with  50  per  cent  of  sand- 

"With  dried  blood  the  yield  of  dry  matter  and  the  percentage  of  nitrogen 
recovered  were  higher  in  pure  sand,  and  in  all  dilutions,  than  with  the  shale 
soil  alone. 

"  In  no  case  was  the  yield  of  barley  (first  crop)  on  the  check  cylind^s  as 
high  as  the  yields  on  the  cylinders  that  received  nitrate  of  soda  and  dried 
blood. 

"  With  the  residual  crop  of  buckwheat  no  nitrogen  was  recovered  from  three 
of  the  series  that  received  nitrate  of  soda,  while  comparatively  small  amounts 
were  recovered  from  the  other  series.  With  dried  blood  there  was  some  recov- 
ery in  all  series,  the  highest  occurring  in  Series  *  D  *  with  30  per  cent  of  sand. 

"With  the  first  crop,  barley,  the  highest  average  yield  of  dry  matter  and 
nitrogen  was  from  the  nitrate  of  soda  cylinders ;  with  the  residual  crop  of  buck- 
wheat the  highest  average  yield  of  dry  matter  and  nitrogen  was  from  the  dried 
blood  cylinders.  With  the  combined  crop  the  average  yield  of  dry  matter  and 
nitrogen  were  very  nearly  the  same  for  the  two  nitrogenous  materials.  For 
the  check  cylinders,  the  average  yield  of  dry  matter  and  nitrogen  was  slightly 
higher  with  the  residual  crop  than  with  the  first  crop. 

"The  fact  that  the  average  yield  of  dry  matter  and  nitrogen  for  the  com- 
bined crops  was  about  the  same  with  nitrate  of  soda  and  dried  blood  does  not 
necessarily  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  these  two  materials  are  equally  good 
for  all  t3rpes  of  soil.  In  the  discussion  it  has  been  shown  that  for  the  shale 
soil,  and  dilutions  up  to  and  including  70  per  cent  of  sand,  the  average  avail- 
ability of  dried  blood  is  70.6  when  nitrate  of  soda  is  placed  at  100,  while,  with 
80  to  100  per  cent  of  sand,  the  average  availability  of  dried  blood  is  250  when 
nitrate  of  soda  is  placed  at  100.  From  this  it  must  be  Inferred  that  for  all 
except  very  sandy  soils  nitrate  of  soda  shows  a  higher  aTailability  than  dried 
blood. 

"The  average  percentage  of  nitrogen  In  the  dry  matter  is  higher  for  both 
crops  with  nitrate  of  soda  than  with  dried  blood  or  with  the  check  cylinders. 

"With  most  soils  we  need  not  expect  much  residual  effect  from  moderate 
applications  of  nitrate  of  soda.  We  may  expect  some  residual  effect  from  dried 
blood  in  nearly  all  cases. 

"  The  actual  net  recovery  of  nitrogen  from  the  humus  of  the  shale  soils  to 
which  varsdng  amounts  of  sand  had  been  added  is  greater  in  every  case  than 
the  theoretical  amount  as  calculated  from  the  recovery  from  pure  shale  soil. 
Mixing  sand  with  heavy  soils  permits  better  aeration  and  drainage  and  results 
in  a  more  complete  utilization  of  the  nitrogen  in  the  organic  matter." 

[Production  and  consumption  of  Chilean  nitrate]  {Assoc,  Sal,  Propaganda, 
aire,  Trimest,  62  (1914),  PP-  LII-{-V+4Sl),— This  Is  a  detaUed  report  on  tbe 
nitrate  of  soda  industry  of  Chile  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1914.  It  is  stated 
that  the  production  of  nitrate  during  that  year  was  3,165,989  short  tons  as 
compared  with  3,020,083  tons  the  previous  year.  The  exportation  was  2,984,565 
tons  as  compared  with  2,971,412  tons  the  previous  year.  The  consumption  was 
3,002^271  tons  as  compared  with  2,791,336  tons  the  previous  year. 
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Nitrate  production,  A.  B.  Eastebling  {U.  8.  Dept.  Com,,  Com.  Rpts.,  No.  S 
{1916) y  p.  48). — The  marked  decrease  in  export  duties  in  Chile  during  the  past 
year  is  attributed  largely  to  the  decreased  production  of  nitratea  The  produc- 
tion of  nitrate  steadily  decreased  during  the  months  of  August  and  September, 
until  in  the  latter  month  it  was  only  51  per  cent  of  the  amount  produced  in  July. 
The  export  in  September,  1914,  was  107,238  tons  as  compared  with  208,417  tons 
in  September,  1913. 

Chilean  nitrate  statistics,  J.  D.  Mtebs  ( U.  8.  Dept.  Com.,  Com.  Rpis.,  No.  11 
il915),  p.  196). — Statistics  are  briefly  summarized  showing  a  pronounced  de- 
crease in  number  of  plants  and  a  falling  off  in  production  and  exports  since  the 
beginning  of  the  European  war.  It  is  stated  that  the  production  during  the  five 
months  July  to  November,  1914,  was  961,405  tons  as  compared  with  1,275,093 
tons  during  the  corresponding  period  in  1913.  Fifty-four  plants  were  in  opera- 
tion in  November,  1914,  as  against  127  in  November,  1913. 

Nitrate  of  soda  in  1914  (Chem.  Trade  Jour.^  56  {1915),  No.  UU,  pp.  69, 
70). — ^It  is  stated  that  the  production  of  Chilean  nitrate  was  2,432,320  tons  in 
1914  as  compared  with  2,739,480  tons  in  1913;  the  exports,  1,824,760  tons  in 
1914  as  against  2,705,820  tons  in  1913;  stock  on  hand  in  Chile  December  31, 
1,091,700  tons  in  1914  as  compared  with  499,750  tons  on  the  same  date  in  1913; 
cargoes  in  nitrate  ports  December  31, 1914,  38,700  tons.  There  was  an  increase 
of  122,000  tons  in  nitrate  deliveries  during  the  first  half  of  1914  over  those  of 
the  same  period  of  1913.  Of  the  170  nitrate  plants  in  Chile,  only  about  40 
remained  in  operation  at  the  end  of  1914.  "  Of  the  year's  total,  1,721,000  tons 
were  produced  in  the  first  seven  and  only  711,320  tons  in  the  succeeding  five 
months,  against  1,608,600  tons  and  1,130,880  tons,  respectively,  in  the  corre- 
sponding periods  in  1913." 

Figures  for  consumption  can  not  be  giv^i  under  present  circumstances. 

Sulphate  of  ammonia  in  1914  (Chem.  Trade  Jour.,  56  {1915),  No.  H44,  pp. 
66,  71,  72). — ^Prices  of  ammonium  sulphate  were  lower  in  1914  than  in  any  year 
since  1905,  but  as  a  result  of  the  European  war  the  prices  rose  in  October  and 
remained  substantially  uniform  until  the  end  of  the  year.  The  production  in 
England  in  1914  was  421,000  tons  as  compared  with  432,000  tons  in  1913.  The 
German  production  is  not  known,  but  it  was  increasing  slowly  up  to  August, 
1914.  Figures  are  also  lacking  for  other  producing  countries  except  the  United 
States,  in  which  the  estimated  output  was  183,000  tons  in  1914  as  compared 
with  195,000  tons  in  1913.    Imports  by  the  United  States  from  July  to  December, 

1914,  were  almost  equal  to  those  of  the  same  period  of  1913. 

[German  potash  salts]  {Oil,  Paint,  and  Druff  Reporter,  87  {1915)  No.  7,  pp. 
9,  10,  60). — It  is  suggested  that  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  German  embargo 
on  potash  may  be  relieved  by  permitting  shipment  of  potash  salts  after  they 
have  been  subjected  to  some  sort  of  denaturing  process,  the  nature  of  which 
is  not  disclosed,  which  will  preclude  their  use  for  any  purpose  except  as 
fertilizer.  The  imports  of  muriate  of  potash  by  this  country  during  the  5 
months  (August  to  December,  1914)  were  25,813  tons  valued  at  $904,043;  for 
the  corresponding  period  of  1913  they  were  98,781  tons  valued  at  $3,217,847. 
The  corresponding  figures  for  sulphate  of  potash  were  8,499  tons  valued  at 
$382,202  for  1914  and  17,896  tons  valued  at  $739,327  for  1913.  The  total  im- 
ports of  potash  salts  during  the  years  ended  December  31,  1913  and  1914,  were 
942,442  and  702,810  tons,  respectively. 

Potash  supplies  from  Germany  {U.  8.  Dept.  Com.,  .Com,  Rpta.,  No.  S2 
{1915),  p.  529). — It  is  stated  that  the  German  potash  syndicate  on  February  1, 

1915,  "  decided  to  form  a  commission  to  consider  means  for  denaturizing  potash 
salts  80  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  using  them  for  ammunition  and 
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military  purposes  and  making  them  valuable  only  as  fertilizers.  Upon  the 
receipt  of  the  report  of  the  commission  the  potash  syndicate  will  confer  with 
the  Government  relative  to  moderating  the  embargo  on  potash.  .  .  . 

"The  United  States  Imported  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1914, 
German  potash  salts  for  fertilizers  aggregating  1,066,929  tons  gross,  equivalent 
of  256,979  tons  of  potash  (KjO).  Importations  for  the  six  months  July  1  to 
December  31,  1914,  totaled  only  184.192  tons,  against  567,595  tons  during  the 
similar  period  of  1913,  thus  leaving  a  shortage  on  January  1,  1916,  of  383,403 
tons." 

Vegetation  experiments,  J.  G.  Lopman  et  al.  {New  Jersey  8tas.  BuL  269 
(1914),  pp.  12-18,  pi  1;  Rpt.  191$,  pp.  47S-484,  pi.  1).— Pot  experiments,  making 
comparative  tests  of  a  so-called  rock  potash  fertilizer  with  other  fertilizing 
materials  and  of  basic  slag  with  other  phosphates  are  r^orted. 

In  the  first  case  the  rock  potash  fertilizer  appears  to  have  had  a  depressing 
effect  upon  the  yield  of  dry  matter.  It  is  suggested  that  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  this  product  is  a  low-grade  material  and  must  be  used  in  comparatively 
large  amounts  it  is  possible  that  other  soluble  compounds  are  introduced  in 
sufficient  amounts  to  prove  toxic. 

In  the  comparison  of  phosphatic  fertilizers  the  greatest  increase  resulted 
from  the  use  of  one  of  the  basic  slags,  the  lowest  from  rock  phosphate.  The 
test  included  comparisons  of  four  different  samples  of  the  slag  with  add 
phosphate,  double  superphosphate,  sodium  phosphate,  and  blue  rock  phosphata 

Comparison  of  magnesian  and  nonmagnesian  limestone  in  rotation  experi- 
ments, J.  G.  LiPMAN  ET  AL.  (Now  Jersey  8tas.  Bui.  267  (1914),  pp.  5-40,  flg.  1; 
Rpt,  1913,  pp.  421-457,  flg-  1)' — This  is  an  account  of  a  continuation  of  experi- 
ments begun  in  1908,  in  which  "four  five-year  rotations  were  carried  out  on 
28  one-twentieth  acre  plats,  so  arranged  that  for  each  rotation  there  was  a 
check  plat  and  three  plats  which  received  nonmagnesian  limestone  at  the 
rate  of  i,  1,  and  2  tons  per  acre,  and  three  plats  which  received  like  amounts 
of  magnesian  limestone.  At  the  close  of  the  rotation,  samples  of  soil  were 
collected  from  the  various  plats  and  the  lime  requirement  for  each  determined. 

"The  results  show  that  nearly  all  the  plats  were  acid  at  that  time.  With 
but  few  exceptions,  however,  the  acidity  decreased  as  the  amount  of  applied 
lime  increased.    The  check  plats  showed  the  highest  lime  requirement. 

"A  comparison  of  the  amount  of  nitrogen  present  in  the  surface  6|  in.  at 
the  close  of  the  rotation,  with  the  amount  present  soon  after  the  experim^it 
was  started.  Indicates  a  gradual  loss  of  nitrogen.  That  is,  with  an  annual 
application  of  nitrogenous  fertilizers  and  with  the  use  of  two  or  more 
leguminous  crops  in  the  rotation,  the  nitrogen  supply  was  not  maintained. 

"With  comparatively  few  exceptions,  both  forms  of  lime  resulted  in  an 
increased  crop  yield  over  the  check  plats,  the  most  notable  exceptions  being 
the  potatoes  which  were  grown  in  two  of  the  rotations. 

"  The  yields  were  usually  somewhat  higher  with  the  magnesian  tlian  with  the 
nonmagnesian  limestone. 

"  One  ton  of  nonmagnesian  limestone  gave  about  the  same  increase  as  one- 
half  ton,  but  two  tons  gave  a  decidedly  greater  increase  than  one  ton. 

"  One  ton  of  magnesian  limestone  gave,  in  most  cases,  higher  yields  than  a 
half  ton,  but  two  tons  did  not  materially  Increase  the  yield  over  one  ton. 

"  In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  dry  matter  of  the  crops  from  the  limed  plats 
showed  a  higher  percentage  of  nitrogen  than  that  from  the  unlimed  plats.  This 
is  important  In  the  case  of  feeding  materials  and  human  foods,  inasmuch  as  it 
means  a  higher  protein  content. 

"The  value  of  the  total  increased  yield  on  the  limed  plats,  as  compared  with 
the  yield  on  the  check  plats,  varies  from  a  few  dollars  to  $50  or  ?60  per  acre 
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for  the  five  years  according  to  the  crops  in  the  rotation.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  the  increased  yalne  is  more  than  $20.  This  should  be  regarded  as  a  good 
investment  on  the  money  exi)ended  for  the  limestone — that  Is,  the  cost  of  one 
application  varying  from  0.5  to  2  tons  per  acre  for  the  entire  five  years." 

Methods  and  results  in  vegetation  experiments,  J.  6.  Lipman  and  A.  W. 
Blaib  {New  Jersey  8tas,  Bui,  269  {19U),  pp.  5-11), — ^Two  series  of  pot  experi- 
ments with  radio-active  material  on  barley  are  reported.  In  the  first  the  mate- 
rial was  used  at  rates  of  0.1,  0.2,  and  0.3  gm.  per  pot  containing  20  lbs.  of  sand 
with  which  had  been  mixed  8  gm.  of  add  phosphate,  4  gm.  of  potassium  sul- 
phate, 5  gm.  of  calcium  carl>onate  (ground  limestone),  0.5  gm.  of  magnesium 
sulphate,  and  0.25  gm.  of  iron  sulphate.  In  the  second  the  material  was  used  at 
rates  of  0.05,  0.1,  and  0.15  gm.  per  pot  containing  9  lbs.  of  gravelly  loam  soil  to 
which  had  been  added  4  gm.  acid  phosphate,  2  gm.  potassium  sulphate,  1  gm. 
nitrate  of  soda,  and  5  gm.  of  ground  limestone.  In  neither  case  did  the  radio- 
active material  show  any  appreciable  effect 

Utilization  of  the  fish  waste  of  the  Pacific  coast  for  the  manufacture  of 
fertilizer,  J.  W.  Tubbentine  {V,  8,  Dept,  Agr.  Bui,  150  {1915),  pp,  71,  pis,  6, 
figs,  2), — ^This  is  a  part  of  a  general  inquiry  as  to  the  fertilizer  resources  of 
the  United  States  and  their  utilization.  It  deals  with  the  technology  and  waste 
of  fish,  especially  salmon,  in  canning,  but  discusses  particularly  the  fertilizer 
value  of  the  waste  and  methods  of  utilizing  it  for  the  preparation  of  fish  scrap 
or  of  a  mixed  fertilizer  with  kelp.  Brief  reference  is  also  made  to  the  prep- 
aration of  fish  scrap  from  the  herring,  tuna,  whale,  halibut,  and  sardine  flsheri(»s 
of  the  Pacific  coast,  with  analyses  of  dried  fish  scrap  from  sardine,  whale,  tuna, 
and  dogfish  fisheries. 

The  waste  from  the  salmon  fisheries  "  is  variously  estimated  to  be  from  25 
to  50  per  cent  of  the  original  or  *  round '  weight  of  the  fish."  The  total  waste 
from  this  source  on  the  Pacific  coast  is  stated  to  be  140,210  tons  valued  at 
$2,103,150. 

The  average  composition  of  the  raw  waste  from  the  mechanical  dressing  of 
"humpbaclc"  salmon  was  found  to  be  nitrogen  3.02,  phosphoric  add  1.59, 
moisture  64.6,  and  oil  10.43  per  cent 

Of  the  total  amount  of  waste  only  800  tons  were  utilized  on  the  Columbia 
River  in  1913  and  15,500  tons  around  Puget  Sound,  the  product  being  1,630  tons 
of  dried  fish  scrap  and  286,000  gal.  of  oil.  The  scrap  showed  nitrogen  varying 
from  7.63  to  9.49  per  cent,  averaging  8.7  per  cent ;  phosphoric  add,  from  5.32  to 
12.08  x)er  cent,  averaging  8.31  per  cent;  moisture,  from  3.91  to  5.36  per  cent, 
averaging  4.97  per  cent;  and  oil,  from  8.32  to  20.02  per  cent,  averaging  14.32  per 
cent  Menhaden  scrap  shows  as  the  average  8.43  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  6.69  of 
phosphoric  acid,  7.72  of  moisture,  and  6.99  of  oil. 

As  the  most  efficient  means  of  conserving  the  waste  the  author  recommends  as 
an  alternative  of  the  central  rendering  station,  which  has  generally  failed  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  situation,  a  small  unit  by-products  plant  of  low 
capadty,  Just  sufficient  to  treat  the  waste  of  the  cannery  of  which  it  formg  a 
part  In  order  that  the  plant  may  be  continuously  and  profitably  employed  It  Is 
suggested  that  It  may  be  utilized  when  the  canning  season  Is  ended  In  preparing 
kelp  for  fertilizing  purposes.  A  report  on  the  fish  scrap  industry  of  the  Atlantic 
coast  has  been  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  30,  p.  326). 

Beport  on  commercial  fertilizers,  1914,  E.  H.  Jenkins  and  J.  P.  Stbeet 
{Connecticut  State  8ta,  Rpt,  1914,  pt.  2,  pp,  4S-112), — ^Analyses  and  valuations 
of  776  samples  of  fertilizers  collected  and  examined  during  the  1914  Inspection 
are  reported,  with  notes  on  the  source  and  character  of  the  raw  materials  and 
miscellaneous  fertilizing  materials  examined,  the  latter  including  sheep  manure. 
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muck  or  peat,  leaf  mold,  apple  pomace,  llme»  limestone,  and  wood  asbee.  An 
analysis  of  sludge  from  the  manufacture  of  lime-sulphur  spraying  solutions  is 
appended. 

Inspection  of  commercial  fertilizers,  H.  D.  Habktns  et  al.  {MaasachusetU 
Sta.  Control  8er.  Bui.  2  {19H),  pp.  58).— This  is  a  detailed  report  of  fwrtillaer 
inspection  in  Massachusetts  during  1914,  including  analyses  and  valuations  of 
606  brands  of  mixed  fertilizers,  raw  fertilizing  materaials,  and  lime  compounda 
The  bulletin  discusses  commercial  shortages  in  both  unmixed  fertilizing  mate- 
rials and  mixed  goods  and  the  quality  of  plant  food  in  the  mixed  goods,  stiows 
the  general  standing  of  each  manufacturer's  brands,  and  emphasizes  the  econ- 
omy of  purchasing  only  high-grade  fertilizera 

A  brief  account  is  given  of  a  vegetation  experiment  made  to  show  the  efficiency 
of  the  alkaline  permanganate  method  as  a  means  of  indicating  the  activity  of 
water-soluble  organic  nitrogen,  and  the  general  quality  of  nitr<^en  found  in 
each  manufacturer's  product  is  shown.  Results  of  field  tests  of  certain  mineral 
or  stone  meal  fertilizers  are  briefly  r^K)rted. 

Commercial  fertilizers,  J.  L.  Hills  et  al.  (Vermont  8ta.  Bui.  18$  U9H), 
pp,  265S39), — ^Analyses  and  valuations  of  185  brands  of  fertilizers  representing 
the  output  of  18  companies  licensed  to  sell  in  Vermont  in  the  season  of  1913-14 
are  reported. 

The  quality  of  the  fertilizers  was  fairly  satisfactory,  83  per  cent  of  the  brands 
meeting  their  guaranties  and  the  quality  of  the  crude  stock  used  apparently 
being  good.  All  but  eight  of  the  brands  containing  nitrogen  carried  mineral  as 
well  as  organic  forms  of  nitrog^i.  The  average  selling  price  of  the  fertilizes 
examined  was  $32.53;  the  average  valuation,  $20.35.  The  high-priced  brands 
were  most  economical  as  regards  plant  food  obtained  for  the  price  paid.  A  com- 
parison of  analyses  of  brands  for  three  years  shows  in  most  cases  essential  even- 
ness, but  in  some  cases  considerable  variation  in  composition. 

AOBIOVLTimAL  BOTANY. 

Plant  physiology,  L.  Jost.  trans,  by  R.  J.  H.  Oibsoit  (Oxford:  Clarendon 
Press,  1913y  pp.  168,  pi.  1). — ^Thls  is  a  supplement  to  the  English  translation 
previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  19,  p.  529)  giving  the  alterations  or  additions  con- 
tained in  the  second  edition  of  the  German  originaL  A  large  amount  of  addi- 
tional literature  is  also  cited. 

Students'  handbook  to  accompany  Plants  and  Their  Uses,  F.  L.  SABGEm* 
(New  York:  H.  Holt  &  Co.,  1914,  pp.  80,  figs.  i7).— This  book  consists  of  labora- 
tory directions  for  studies  to  be  conducted  in  connection  with  the  author's  book 
on  Plants  and  Their  Uses  (E.  S.  R.,  31,  p.  425). 

Experiments  on  hybridization  with  Canna  indica,  J.  A.  Honing  (K.  Akad. 
Wetensch.  Amsterdam,  Versl.  Wis  en  Natuurk.  Afdeel.,  22  (1913-14),  pt.  2,  pp. 
773-779,  figs.  8;  also  in  ditto,  Proc.  Sect.  8ci.,  16  (1913-14),  pt.  2,  pp.  835-841, 
figs.  8). — ^An  account  is  given  of  experiments  in  hybridizing  two  varieties  of 
Crfnna,  one  of  which  was  characterized  by  having  green  leaves,  bracts,  stems, 
etc.,  the  other  darker  leaves  with  a  red  edge  and  dark  red  flowers.  The  behavior 
on  the  different  crosses  is  shown  and  the  proportions  of  the  different  hybrids 
suggest  a  *gregation  according  to  three  Mendelian  factors. 

[Some  correlation  studies  of  hypocotyls],  B.  D.  Halsted  et  al.  (New  Jersey 
Stas.  Rpt.  1913,  pp.  588-611,  pi.  i).— The  results  are  given  of  studies  on  the 
lengths  of  hypocotyls  and  first  intemodes  in  tomatoes,  peppers,  and  eggplants, 
of  the  influence  of  varietal  qualities  upon  the  length  of  hypocotyl  and  the  first 
Intemode  in  beans,  the  influence  of  the  depth  of  planting  and  hilling  beans,  the 
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effect  of  limited  shade,  varietal  influence  upon  the  length  of  hypocotyl  and  first 
intemode,  the  influence  of  pod  position  of  seeds  upon  length  of  hypocotyl  and 
vigor  of  the  plant  In  soy  beans  and  pea  beans,  and  a  study  of  the  relation  of 
sex  to  the  length  of  hyi)ocotyl  in  hemp.  Notes  are  also  given  on  the  rise  of  the 
zone  of  geotropic  response  in  seedlings  and  of  an  experiment  in  the  selection  of 
Wilson  soy  beans. 

A  peculiar  negative  correlation  in  GBnothera  hybrids,  G.  H.  Shull  (Jour. 
Genetics,  4  {19U)j  No,  1,  pp,  88-102,  pis,  2,  fig,  i).— Referring  to  difficulties  in 
applying  to  CEnothera  the  rules  of  genetic  behavior  demonstrable  in  other 
groups  of  organisms  (suggesting  a  hereditary  mechanism  in  this  genus  funda- 
mentally different  from  that  which  distributes  the  Mendelian  unit  characters), 
and  noting  an  apparent  inadequacy  of  the  data  previously  recorded  for  dis- 
covery of  the  essential  features  of  this  mechanism,  the  author  presents  and 
discusses  data  obtained  by  himself  in  studying  the  progeny  of  three  rosettes 
from  unguarded  but  probably  pure  bred  seeds  of  (E,  rabricalyx  since  1912,  both 
in  pure  strain  and  in  crossing  with  other  forms. 

It  is  held  that  three  conclusions  arrived  at  by  Gates  (E.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  327), 
r^arding  the  origin  and  genetic  nature  of  the  (E,  ruhricalya  character  are  erro- 
neous, namely,  that  the  character  represents  a  purely  quantitative  difference 
from  (E,  ruJ)rinervis,  that  it  differs  from  the  latter  species  in  a  single  mono- 
hybrid  Mendelian  unit,  and  that  the  nature  of  a  character  itself,  instead  of  the 
nature  of  the  inheriting  mechanism  to  which  it  is  related,  determines  the 
manner  of  inheritance  of  that  character. 

Some  fundamental  morphologrical  objections  to  the  mutation  theory  of  De 
Vries,  E.  C.  Jeffbby  {Amer,  Nat,,  49  {1915),  ^o,  577,  pp.  5-21,  figs,  7) .-—As  a 
result  of  his  studies  the  author  concludes  that  the  Onagracece  are  largely  char- 
acterized by  hybrid  contamination  In  nature.  This  holds  particularly  for 
CEnothera  lamarckiana  and  other  species  of  this  genus,  which  serve  as  the  basis 
of  the  mutation  hypothesis  of  De  Vries.  The  species  of  CEnothera,  the  author 
says,  are  to  a  large  extent,  if  not  wholly,  crypthybrids,  and  in  his  investigations 
the  objection  raised  by  Bateson  to  the  genetical  purity  of  (E,  lamarckiana  was 
confirmed.  He  considers  hybridism  the  best  explanation  for  the  peculiar  con- 
duct of  (E,  lamarckiana  as  well  as  other  species  of  this  genus  in  cultures. 

The  explanation  of  an  apparent  exception  to  Mendel's  law  of  segregation. 
Tine  Tammes  (K,  Akad.  Wetensch,  Amsterdam,  Versl,  Wis  en  Natuurk,  Afdeel,, 
22  {191S-U),  pt.  2,  pp,  846-857;  also  in  ditto,  Proc,  Sect,  8ci„  16  (1913-14),  pt, 
2,  pp,  1021-1031;  and  Rec.  Trav,  Bot,  N^erland.,  11  (1914),  No,  1,  pp,  54-69).— 
The  author,  from  exi)erlments  in  crossing  white  and  blue  flowering  varieties 
of  flax,  found  in  the  second  and  following  generations  white  and  blue  indi- 
viduals that  were  not  in  agreement  with  the  numbers  expected  in  accordance 
with  Menders  law  of  segregation.  In  all  cases  there  was  a  deficiency  in  white 
flowering  plants.  This  is  believed  to  have  arisen  from  two  causes,  (1)  the  Fa 
generation  and  the  heterozygotes  forming  too  small  a  number  of  seeds  to  yield 
whke  flowering  plants,  and  (2)  the  low  germinating  power  of  the  seed. 

The  influence  of  position  in  the  pod  upon  the  weight  of  the  bean  seed, 
J.  A.  Habris  (Amer.  Nat.,  49  (1915),  No.  577,  pp,  44-47,  figs,  5).— Attention 
having  been  called  to  the  significance  of  position  in  the  pod  as  a  factor  in  de- 
termining the  weight  of  the  bean  seed,  the  author  gives  the  results  of  a  series 
of  quantitative  determinations  of  the  relationship,  basing  his  figures  largely  on 
data  part  of  which  have  been  previously  given  (E.  S.  R.,  30,  p.  433). 

He  claims  that  the  percentage  of  ovules  which  develop  into  seeds  increases 
from  the  base  toward  the  stigmatic  end  of  the  pod.  In  small  pods  the  rate  of 
increase  may  be  fairly  regular,  but  in  larger  pods  it  falls  off  toward  the  stig- 
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matic  end,  where  the  fecundity  may  be  even  lower  than  it  is  a  little  farther 
down  in  the  pod. 

Variation  of  structure  and  color  of  flowers  under  insolation,  H.  E.  Rawson 
{Abs.  in  Rpt.  Brit.  Assoc.  Adv.  Sci.y  J91S,  pp.  711-713). — In  pursuance  of  work 
previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  319),  the  author  reports  studies  with  nas- 
turtium under  controlled  conditions  as  regards  illumination,  emplojring  In  addi- 
tion to  the  descendants  of  South  African  plants  previously  used  some  grown 
from  English  seed. 

Very  decided  changes  in  the  coloring  pigments  are  apparently  accompanied 
by  a  tendency  to  sterility.  A  correlation  is  suspected  between  color  of  stem 
and  that  of  subsequent  flowers.  The  occurrence  of  f^sciation  is  now  common, 
ns  are  also  modifications  in  the  mode  of  inflorescence.  Plants  of  dwarf  habit 
have  appeared  and  have  been  propagated  for  three  generations  by  screening, 
the  unscreened  seedlings  soon  reverting  to  the  climbing  habit.  By  permitting 
cross  fertilization  and  by  limited  employment  of  screening  it  is  said  to  l>e 
now  easily  possible  to  produce  slight  degrees  of  color  modification.  Certain 
structural  characters  which  appeared  have  been  transmitted.  The  sun's  alti- 
tude, diurnal  or  seasonal,  seems  to  produce  not  only  in  coloration,  but  also  In 
metabolism,  changes  which  can  be  reproduced  in  other  individuals. 

Adjustment  to  light  in  oats,  W.  H.  Abisz  (K.  Akad.  Wetonsch.  Amsterdam, 
VcrsJ.  Wis  en  Natuurk.  Afdccl,  22  {191S),  pt.  1,  pp.  5S&^49;  also  in  ditto, 
Proc.  Sect.  8ci.,  16  (1913-14),  pt.  2,  pp.  615-628).— A  study  was  made  of  oat 
plants  grown  in  a  dark  room  so  regulated  as  to  be  maintained  at  a  constant 
temi)erature  and  with  varying  illumination  to  determine  the  adjustment  of 
the  plant  to  different  amounts  of  light 

The  observations  with  bilateral  illumination  showed  that  by  illuminating  a 
plant,  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other,  each  stimulus  results  in  a  curva- 
ture, as  long  as  there  is  a  certain  definite  time  Intervening  between  the  two 
exposures.  If  the  illumination  on  the  two  sides  should  be  simultaneous  the 
tendency  to  curve  would  be  neutralized  and  consequently  the  plant  would  grow 
in  a  straight  line.  Where  the  illumination  was  from  all  sides  the  growth 
showed  a  condition  that  is  considered  the  summation  of  unilateral  illuminations. 

Electromotive  phenomena  in  plants,  A.  D.  Waller  et  al.  (Rpt.  BHt.  Assoc. 
Adv.  Sci.,  1913,  pp.  241-258) .—The  authors,  referring  to  the  tests  and  conclu- 
sions reported  by  Balls  (E.  S.  R.,  29,  p.  27)  as  bearing  upon  their  own  w^ork 
(E.  S.  R.,  28,  p.  731),  state  that  previously  they  themselves  have  applied  the 
test  quantitatively  only  In  selected  cases.  The  present  report  contains  a  de- 
tailed account  of  work  carried  out  recently  to  serve  as  an  Indication  and 
sample  of  the  procedure  considered  necessary  in  working  out  the  test  as  a 
practical  method  of  measuring  the  vitality  of  seedlings.  Their  data  are  hdd 
to  Indicate  a  general  relation  between  plant  vitality  and  voltage  of  blaze 
current. 

On  the  regulation  of  the  transpiration  of  Viscum  album  and  Btiipsalis 
cassytha,  Z.  Kameblino  (K.  Akad.  Wetensch.  Amsterdam,  Versl.  Wis  en 
Natuurk.  Afdecl,  22  {1913-14) y  pt.  2,  pp.  821-835,  pi.  1;  also  in  ditto,  Proc 
Sect.  Sci.,  16  {1913-14),  pt.  2,  pp.  1008-1021,  pi.  i).— Results  are  given  of  a 
study  on  the  antagonism  between  the  guard  cells  of  the  stomata  and  the  ad- 
jacent cells  of  the  epidermis  in  these  plants. 

It  was  found  that  In  leafy  boughs  or  whole  plants  allowed  to  wither  the 
amount  of  transpiration  per  unit  of  time  remains  approximately  constant 
imtll  the  bough  is  dried  up,  or  the  amounts  decrease  uniformly  until  transpira- 
tion Is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  In  the  study  of  the  two  parasitic  plants 
enumerated  above  It  was  found  that  when  they  had  lost  a  certain  proportion 
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of  weight,  varying  from  1  to  4  per  cent,  the  amount  of  transpiration  per  unit 
of  time  increased.  Later  when  the  loss  in  weight  had  Increased  from  6  to  10 
per  cent  transpiration  decreased. 

This  Increase  In  the  Intensity  of  the  transpiration  is  attributed  to  the  dila- 
tion of  the  openings  of  the  stomata.  The  author  states  that  the  dilation  is 
probably  caused  by  the  antagonism  between  the  guard  cells  and  the  subsidiary 
cells  of  the  stomata,  so  that  the  turgor  in  the  subsidiary  cells  begins  to  de- 
crease sooner  than  in  the  guard  cells,  thus  causing  a  stronger  curvature  of  the 
guard  cells  and  dilation  of  the  slit  of  the  stomata. 

Bark  ringing  and  the  descent  of  sap,  J.  M.  Janse  (Ann,  Jard.  Bot  Buiten- 
zorg,  2.  ser,,  IS  (1914),  pt.  1,  pp.  1-92,  pis.  12). ^A  study  has  been  made  of  the 
effect  of  bark  ringing  on  the  descent  of  the  elaborated  material  in  trees,  par- 
ticular attrition  being  paid  to  the  force  and  direction  of  the  current  The  experi- 
ments were  made  on  horizontal  branches  so  selected  as  to  remove  the  force  of 
gravity,  and  the  primary  and  final  changes,  the  reversal  of  the  direction  of  the 
current,  and  the  transportation  of  nonnutrlent  materials  were  studied. 

In  stems  which  were  wounded  by  removing  the  bark  In  various  ways,  the 
cambium  layer  and  the  wound  tissue  were  found  to  influence  the  movement  of 
the  elaborated  material,  and  in  addition  to  this,  what  the  author  calls  a  special 
force,  the  exact  nature  of  which  was  not  determined,  was  always  active.  This 
force  is  active  In  the  secondary  wood  and  assists  in  maintaining  the  current  in 
the  same  general  direction  of  the  elements  In  the  surface  of  the  wood. 

The  destruction  of  paraffin  by  Bacillus  prodigriosus  and  soil  organisms, 
R.  Obeiq-Smith  (Proc.  Linn.  8oc.  N.  8.  Wales,  39  {1914),  pt.  5,  pp.  53&S41).-^ 
Certain  bacteria  and  molds  having  been  shown  capable  of  utilizing  certain 
hydrocarbwis,  the  author  has  undertaken  an  experiment  to  determine  whether 
this  action  may  not  be  taken  by  B.  prodigioaus.  Dried  blood,  casein,  and  finally 
kieselguhr  were  coated  with  paraffin  inoculated  with  B.  prodigioaus  and  some 
soil  organisms*  and  it  was  found  that  in  all  cases  the  paraffin  was  decomposed 
to  a  considerable  extent,  the  amount  being  uninfluenced  by  the  nature  of  the 
nitrogenous  matter  in  the  culture  solution. 

The  nitrate  ferment  and  the  formation  of  physiological  species,  M.  W. 
Beijesinck  {K.  Akad.  Wetensch.  Amsterdam,  Versl.  Wis  en  Natuurk.  Afdeel., 
22  {191S-U),  pt.  2,  pp.  lieS-ma;  also  in  ditto,  Proc.  Sect.  Sci.,  16  {1913-14), 
pt.  2,  pp.  1211-1211). — ^The  author's  studies  have  shown  that  the  nitrate  fer- 
ment, growing  at  the  expense  of  organic  food,  soon  loses  its  power  of  oxidizing 
nitrites  to  nitrates  and  changes  into  an  apparoitly  common  saprophytic  bac- 
terium. 

Summarizing  the  results  of  his  investigations,  it  is  said  that  the  nitrate  fer- 
ment represents  a  definite  physiological  species  which  may  be  kept  constant  in 
nearly  pure  inorganic  nitrite  solutions,  but  which,  when  better  nourished  with 
organic  substances,  passes  into  another  physiological  species  which  is  much 
more  constant.  To  the  former  the  author  gives  the  name  'Nitril)arCUlus  oligo- 
tropJius,  and  to  the  latter  N.  polytrophus.  The  first  is  a  nitrate-forming  organ- 
ism while  the  second  is  not. 

The  study  of  plant  enzyms,  particularly  with  relation  to  oxidation,  A.  D. 
Hall,  E.  F.  Abmstbono,  et  al.  (Abs.  in  Rpt.  Brit.  Assoc.  Adv.  8ci.,  1913,  pp. 
143-145). — ^Thls  summarizes  the  second  report  of  the  committee  on  the  study 
of  plant  enzyms,  and  It  lists  related  communications  to  the  Royal  Society,  the 
most  recent  noted  being  apparently  that  of  Keeble,  Armstrong,  and  Jones  (E.  S. 
R..  30,  p.  129). 

It  Is  stated  that  during  the  past  year  progress  has  been  made  in  elucidating 
the  part  played  by  oxidizing  catalysts  In  the  production  of  plant  pigments.  Bvl- 
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dence  accumulated  favors  the  hypothesis  that  the  soluble  sap  pigmoits  of  plants 
are  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  a  colorless  chromogen  through  the  agency  of  an 
oxidase.  The  sap  pigment  may  be  reduced  to  the  colorless  chr<Mnogen  by  the 
agency  of  a  reducing  substance,  as  wh^i  the  colored  cell  is  stimulated  by  a  hor- 
mone under  conditions  in  which  the  amount  of  water  present  is  at  a  minimum, 
the  chromogen  being  reoxidized  when  excess  of  water  is  present  in  the  system. 
Concentration  of  the  cell  sap  thus  shows  close  relation  to  the  mechanism  which 
controls  the  formation  of  flower  color. 

The  worlc  of  Chodat  (E.  S.  R.,  30,  p.  110)  Is  also  briefly  discussed  in  this  con- 
nection. 

Some  investigations  in  anthocyan  formation,  W.  N.  Jones  (Ahs.  in  Rpt 
Brit,  A890C,  Adv.  8cL,  1913,  p.  US). — ^This  paper  reviews  some  points  thou^t 
to  be  of  special  interest  considered  in  the  communication  above  referred  to. 

It  is  believed  that  both  a  pigment  producing  mechanism  and  a  reducing  body 
are  present  in  the  x)etals,  the  amount  of  water  in  the  cells  determining  which 
way  the  pigment  reaction  shall  go.  Reduction  with  decoloration  occurs  in  95 
per  cent  alcohol,  while  in  weak  alcohol  or  water  oxidation  results  in  a  produc- 
tion of  pigment  Ck>nsiderable  quantities  of  reserve  raw  material  are  supposed 
to  occur  in  some  colored  flowers  which  darken  on  fading,  due,  supposedly,  to  this 
reserve  raw  material  coming  into  action  under  these  circumstances. 

Cytological  studies  on  the  formation  of  anthocyanin  pigments,  A.  Guil- 
LiKBMOND  (Rev.  Q6n.  Bot.,  25  his  (19 U),  pp.  295-337,  pU.  3). — In  continuation 
of  previous  studies  (E.  S.  R.,  30,  p.  729),  and  considering  the  origin  of  antho- 
cyanin  pigments  in  buds,  flowers,  and  other  organs,  also  the  formation  of 
such  pigments  in  leaves,  the  origin  of  the  colorless  phenol  compounds,  etc.,  the 
author  states  that  in  all  cases  examined  the  anthocyanic  pigments  formed  re- 
sulted from  mitochondrial  activity,  as  did  various  colorless  phenol  compounds 
noted  in  most  plants  studied.  Anthocyanin  appears  in  general  as  pigment  io 
the  mitochondria,  but  the  manner  of  its  elaboration  may  be  any  one  of  several 
described. 

Structural  and  fimctional  homologies  as  noted  between  cells  of  vegetables 
and  those  of  animals  are  also  discussed.  A  large  number  of  facts  noted  nre 
said  to  favor  the  views  of  CJombes  (E.  S.  R.,  31,  p.  128)  regarding  the  produc- 
tion of  phenol  compounds  in  plants  as  a  normal  and  constant  phenomenon  and 
the  production  of  anthocyanin  as  a  modification  thereof. 

The  question  of  the  evolution  and  the  physiological  rdle  of  mitochondria, 
A.  GuiLLiEBMOND  (Rcv.  G^K.  Bot,  26  (1914),  Nos.  304,  PP'  129-149,  ftg8.  7;  305, 
pp.  182-208,  figs.  9). — Summarizing  the  results  of  studies  on  the  origin,  devel- 
opment, chemical  nature,  intimate  functions,  and  generalized  character  of 
mitochondria  as  noted  in  plants  and  animals,  the  author  claims  to  have  shown 
that  mitochondria  are  concerned  with  the  elaboration  of  the  products  of  secre- 
tion which  function  chemically  In  the  cell ;  that  the  function  of  the  mitochondria 
Is  very  general,  probably  the  greater  part  of  the  products  of  secretion  being 
elaborated  therein ;  and  that  the  chondriome  is  a  constant  and  essential  element 
of  the  functioning  cell.    A  bibliography  Is  apjpended. 

Evolution  of  plastids  and  mitochondria  in  adult  cells,  A.  GniLLiEBM05D 
(Anat.  Am.,  46  (1914),  No.  20-21,  pp.  566-574,  flffs.  16).— This  is  mainly  a  com- 
pact summary  of  results  and  conclusions  already  noted  (see  above). 

Investigations  in  smoke  injury,  H.  Wislicenus  (8amtnl.  AbJKtndl.  Ahgase 
u.  Rauchachdden,  No.  10  (1914),  pp.  168,  pis.  4,  figs.  IP).— This  is  one  of  a 
series  of  reports  under  the  editorship  of  the  author  on  gas  and  smoke  injury  to 
plants,  this  number  dealing  systematically  with  external  and  internal  dis- 
turbances produced  by  soot,  smoke,  and  various  acid  fumes  or  gases  during 
experiments  or  observations,  which  are  discussed. 
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It  is  Stated  that  carbon  particles  and  insoluble  salts  are  absolutely  harmless 
to  foliage  in  all  its  stages,  but  that  leachings  of  soot,  etc.,  as  soluble  salts, 
particularly  sulphlds  and  sulphites,  cause  a  degree  of  injury  to  the  foliage. 

Pine  and  fir  needles,  while  sensitive  to  sulphur  dioxid,  are  not  injured  by 
sulphur  trioxid  in  a  dry  medium,  and  in  a  damp  atmosphere  the  injury  is  slow 
and  somewhat  limited,  as  is  also  the  case  of  tender  young  foliage,  which  is  more 
or  less  moist.  Some  fluorin  compounds  tested  proved  to  be  injurious.  Light 
access,  species,  succulence,  dilution  with  air,  turgescence  of  guard  cells,  time 
of  casting  leaves,  etc.,  modil^  the  influence  of  gases  on  foliage.  The  time  of 
greatest  sensitivity  appears  not  to  be  in  winter  or  during  the  most  abundant 
precipitation,  but  during  the  greatest  activity  of  the  leaves  in  summer. 

FIELD  CROPS. 

Tillage  and  rotation  experiments  at  Nephi,  Utah,  P.  V.  Oabdon  (U,  S, 
Dept.  Agr,  BuL  157  {1915),  pp.  45,  figs.  21).— This  bulletin  gives  results  of  work 
carried  on  jointly  by  the  Utah  Station  and  this  Department  covering  the  period 
from  1908  to  1913,  inclusive.  See  also  a  previous  note  (B.  S.  Rm  30,  p.  135). 
A  description  of  the  station  and  of  this  climatic  conditions  is  included. 

A  summary  of  the  tests  that  deal  with  time  and  depth  of  plowing,  cultiva- 
tion of  fallow,  seeding,  cultivation  and  harvesting  of  the  crop,  frequency  of 
cropping,  and  diversity  of  crops  in  rotation  is  given  as  follows :  '*  The  average 
results  for  five  years,  1909  to  1913,  inclusive,  show  that  spring  plowing  was 
better  than  fall  plowing  for  moisture  conservation,  in  yield  of  grain,  and  in 
cost  of  producing  the  crop.  Spring  plowing  gave  an  average  yield  of  18.5  bu. 
per  acre,  as  compared  with  16.8  bu.  for  fall  plowing.  Owing  to  this  difference 
in  yield  and  the  lower  cost  of  producing  the  crop,  spring  plowing  gave  a  net 
acre  profit  of  $3.03  more  than  fall  plowing. 

•*  The  results  of  five  years  show  that  there  was  no  advantage  In  deep  plowing 
or  subsolling  over  shallow  plowing  so  far  as  moisture  conservation  is  con- 
cerned. There  was  no  material  difference  in  the  yields  obtained  from  plats 
plowed  at  different  depths,  varying  from  5  to  18  In.  The  highest  average 
yield  was  obtained  from  plats  plowed  10  in.  deep,  and  the  lowest  average  yield 
was  from  the  plats  subsoiled  18  In.  deep,  while  the  5-in.  plowing  yielded  higher 
than  the  15-in.  subsolling. 

"One  year's  results  from  a  test  of  deep  fall  plowing  and  shallow  spring 
plowing  compared  with  shallow  fall  plowing  and  deep  spring  plowing  show  no 
difference  in  soil  moisture  and  but  slight  difference  In  yield. 

"The  results  of  five  years*  experiments  on  fall-plowed  fallow  show  that 
the  moisture  of  the  cultivated  plats  remained  practically  the  same  throughout 
the  season,  while  that  of  the  uncultivated  plats  rapidly  declined,  until  by 
*  fall  It  was  reduced  to  a  comparatively  low  point.  It  Is  probable  that  weeds 
and  volunteer  grain  were  important  factors  in  this  loss  of  moisture.  The  aver- 
age acre  yield  of  the  cultivated  plats  was  17  bu.,  as  compared  with  13  bu.  on 
the  uncultivated  plats. 

"The  results  of  one  season  on  spring-plowed  fallow  show  no  difference  In 
the  moisture  content  of  the  plats  cultivated  or  not  cultivated.  The  yields, 
11.9  and  9.5  bu.  per  acre,  favor  the  noncultlvated  plat 

"The  results  of  10  years  show  no  correlation  between  the  time  of  sowing 
winter  wheat  and  the  yield,  but  the  best  yields  have  usually  been  obtained 
from  plats  seeded  between  September  1  and  October  15.  There  was  no  sig- 
nificant difference  between  the  average  moisture  content  of  the  plats  for  any 
one  or  for  all  years.  The  chief  problem  in  the  tlme-of -seeding  tests  of  winter 
wheat  now  seems  to  be  a  mechanical  one  involving  some  improvement  of  the 
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machinery  used  in  seeding.  It  is  believed  that  this  will  obviate  the  necessity 
of  waiting  for  rain  before  seeding,  thus  permitting  early  seeding,  which  seems 
desirable,  and  allowing  the  crop  time  enough  to  make  a  fair  growth  before 
the  advent  of  winter.  Late  planting  is  often  followed  by  much  winterkilling, 
which  completely  offsets  the  value  of  any  tillage  method  used  in  pr^Mirlng  the 
land  and  of  the  quantity  of  moisture  stored  in  it 

''The  average  result  of  five  years'  tests  shows  no  difference  in  the  yields 
of  winter  wheat  seeded  at  different  d^ths.  The  yields  were  greatly  influenced 
by  conditions  at  seeding  time.  The  ordinary  drilling  of  winter  wheat  has 
given  more  profitable  yields  than  broadcasting  or  cross-drilling. 

**  The  results  of  three  years'  ocperiments  show  that  winter  wheat  sown  at 
the  rate  of  4  to  5  pk.  per  acre  is  more  profitable  than  when  sown  at  3  pk.  p» 
acre,  the  rate  ordinarily  used  on  the  dry  lands  of  the  Great  Basin. 

"  The  average  yields  of  five  years  feivor  no  ^ring  cultivation  of  winter  wheat 
The  noncultivated  plats  yielded  17.05  bu.,  as  compared  with  15.99  bu.  from 
those  cultivated.  There  was  no  apparent  differoice  in  the  moisture  content 
of  the  plats.  A  test  made  in  the  et)ring  of  1913  showed  that  11.54  per  cent 
of  the  plants  were  killed  by  one  harrowing.  This  loss  offsets  all  benefits  that 
might  have  come  from  harrowing. 

**  The  results  of  four  years  favor  harvesting  when  the  grain  is  in  the  hard- 
dough  stage. 

**  Where  a  good  stand  was  obtained  and  little  winterkilling  followed,  winter 
wheat  after  fallow  yielded  more  than  winter  wheat  on  continuously  cropped 
land.  This  depended  largely  upon  the  season,  however,  and  the  continuously 
cropped  plat,  owing  to  volunteer  grain,  yielded  as  well  or  better  than  other 
plats  in  the  test  in  seasons  of  much  winteridlling. 

"  The  average  acre  yield  of  winter  wheat  for  five  years  was  less  after  fallow 
than  after  com,  potatoes,  or  peas." 

[Field  crop  experiments],  A.  M.  MoOmie  {Arizona  8ta.  Rpt.  191S,  pp,  24S- 
250,  fig,  i). — ^Thls  reports  work  at  the  dry  farms  and  the  central  station  for 
1913.  At  the  Prescott  dry  farm  Moqui  Indian  com  is  noted  as  being  inf^or 
to  Kafir  com  in  yield,  and  fallowed  land  proved  more  productive  than  that 
continuously  cropped.  Feterita,  white  milo  maize,  kaoliang,  Sudan  grass, 
durra,  Canada  field  peas,  tepary  beans,  and  Grimm  and  Turkestan  alfalfa 
are  noted  as  being  new  introductions.  Cultural  trials  with  many  varieties 
of  spring  and  winter  wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  spelt,  emmer,  and  millet  are 
noted.  Turkey  Red  wheat  planted  about  August  20  is  the  only  winter  cereal, 
it  is  stated,  to  mature  at  the  experimental  dry  farms.  It  yielded  from  10  to  12 
bu.  per  acre.  At  Phoenix  cultural  trials  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  spelt,  com, 
sugar  beets,  sugar  cane,  grain  sorghums,  forage  sorghums,  shallu,  potatoes, 
and  tepary  beans  are  noted. 

Beport  of  the  work  done  at  Holly  Springs  branch  experiment  station,* 
1913,  C.  T.  Ames  (MissUHppi  8ta.  BuL  165  (1914),  pp,  1S-2U  26,  S2,  flga.  .J).— 
Tests  with  26  varieties  of  com  gave  yields  that  ranged  from  30.5  to  57.8  bo. 
per  acre;  28  varieties  of  cotton  yirfded  from  352  to  671  lbs.  per  acre  of  lint 
cotton,  or  from  1,169  lbs.  to  1,843  Iba  of  seed  cotton.  Length  of  staple  ranged 
from  i  to  lA  inches.  Fertilizer  tests  indicated  that  the  soil  was  defici^it  in 
both  lime  and  phosphorus,  as  basic  slag  produced  the  best  yields  of  lint  cotton 
^  in  fertilizer  tests. 

Some  conclusions  regarding  the  results  of  fertilizer  tests  with  cotton  covering 
a  period  from  1906  to  1913,  inclusive,  are  given  as  follows  : 

"  The  use  of  both  nitrogen  and  phosphorus,  either  alone  or  in  combination, 
has  giv^i  very  satisfactory  results. 
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"Phosphorus  hastens  maturity.  Valley  land  that  Is.  slow  in  maturing  a 
crop  can  be  very  greatly  benefited  by  its  use. 

"The  use  of  potash,  either  alone  or  in  combination  with  other  elements, 
appears  to  be  unnecessary  in  these  soils. 

"  On  thin  uplands,  the  use  of  an  equal  mixture  of  acid  phosphate  and  cotton- 
seed meal,  at  the  rate  of  200  to  300  lbs.  per  acre,  gives  very  satisfactory 
results,  and  has  done  so  for  the  past  8  years.  Two  hundred  lbs.  of  this 
mixture  has  increased  the  yield  of  seed  cotton  in  many  instances  over  500  lbs. 
per  year.  On  the  more  fertile  soils  the  quantity  of  phosphorus  may  be  increased 
to  advantage. 

"Acid  phosphate  alone,  200  to  300  lbs.  per  acre,  can  be  used  to  profit  after 
leguminous  crops." 

It  is  noted  that  in  fertilizer  and  lime  tests  with  cowpeas  "  one  application  of 
lime,  at  the  rate  of  2  tons  of  crushed  stone  or  1  ton  of  air-slaked  lime  per  acre, 
will  increase  the  yield  of  most  legumes  each  year  for  several  years.  Lime  will 
give  better  results  when  used  under  leguminous  crops;  however,  on  these  soils 
almost  any  crop  will  respond  to  the  use  of  lime.  Ten  tons  of  lime  per  acre  for 
the  contents  of  the  first  7  in.  of  a  soil  is  considered  the  minimum  amount  of 
lime  for  a  maximum  crop  production,  whereas  these  soils  contain  only  about 
4,500  lbs." 

Yields  of  tests  of  15  varieties  of  cowpeas  and  6  varieties  of  soy  beans  are 
given. 

Cultural  methods  are  noted  for  alfalfa  and  crimson  clover.  Cultural  methods 
for  Lespedeza  clover  are  described  with  reference  to  beneficial  results  obtained 
from  the  use  of  acid  phosphate.  Cultural  and  storage  methods  for  use  in  the 
production  of  sweet  potatoes  are  also  given. 

Beport  of  the  department  of  farm  crops,  I.  L.  Owen  et  al.  (Neto  Jersey 
8tas,  Rpt.  1913,  pp.  S91-417,  pi.  i,  flg.  1). — In  this  report,  continuing  previous 
work  (E.  S.  R.,  30,  p.  333)  are  given  the  costs  of  production  of  various  field 
crops  as  derived  from  carefully  kept  records  in  1913  on  the  station  farms. 

Records  of  a  9-acre  field  of  alfalfa  show  the  average  cost  of  producing  hay 
per  acre  to  have  been  $19.17,  the  average  cost  per  ton,  $5.50,  and  the  average 
yield  per  acre,  3.48  tona  Similar  items  of  a  10-acre  timothy  field  are  given 
as  $34.05,  $8.58,  and  2.98  tons;  of  a  14i-acre  field  of  oats  and  pea  hay,  $15.80, 
$6.83,  and  1.66  tons;  of  a  19-acre  field  of  alfalfa,  $12.56,  $5.03,  and  2.5  tons; 
of  a  10-acre  field  of  oat  and  pea  hay,  $14.50,  $9.67,  and  1.5  tons;  of  a  6-acre 
field  of  silage,  $28.88,  $3.32,  and  8.68  tons;  and  of  a  24-acre  field  of  silage 
com,  $29.36,  $3.73,  and  7.87  tons. 

The  total  cost  of  seeding  a  14i-acre  field  of  timothy  and  clover  is  given  as 
$23.10  per  acre.  The  total  labor  cost  of  producing  rye  and  vetch  on  6  acres 
is  given  as  $98.93  and  the  total  income  as  $296.50.  The  average  cost  per  acre 
of  a  31-acre  field  of  rye  straw  and  soy  beans  is  given  as  $6.15,  the  cost  per  ton 
as  $3.40,  and  the  yield  as  1.8  tons. 

The  total  value  of  the  crop  from  a  13-acre  field  of  soy  beans  for  seed  is  given 
as  $424  and  the  cost  of  production  as  $207.32.  The  total  cost  of  seeding  a 
10-acre  field  of  alfalfa  is  given  as  $168.42.  Data  are  also  recorded  for  buck- 
wheat 

It  is  noted  that  the  use  of  16  per  cent  acid  phosphate  in  mixing  fertilizers  in 
the  place  of  14  per  cent  acid  phosphate  caused  the  mixture  to  cake  in  the 
spreaders  and  made  it  necessary  to  distribute  by  hand. 

[Eield  crops  experiments,  1905],  O.  A.  Thompson  and  J.  H.  Shepperd 
(North  Dakota  8ta.,  Rpt.  Edgeley  Suhsta.  1905,  pp.  5-16,  pi.  1). — ^These  pages 
record  results  of  variety  tests  with  wheat,  oats,  barley,  emmer,  fiax,  com, 
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millet,  and  potatoes ;  cultural  experiments  with  wheat,  brome  and  slender  wheat 
grass;  and  crop  rotations  carried  on  during  1905,  in  cooperation  with  this 
Department 

[Field  crops  experiments,  1906],  O.  A.  Thompson  and  J.  H.  Shepfebd 
{North  Dakota  fiffo.,  Rpt.  Edgelcy  Suhsta,  1906,  pp.  12-26,  pis,  5).— This  reports 
the  continuation  of  variety  tests  with  wheat,  oats,  barley,  emmer,  einkom,  and 
potatoes,  and  tests  of  rotation,  humus  conservation,  and  moisture  conservation 
methods,  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  this  Department  in  1906. 

[Eield  crops  experiments,  1907],  O.  A.  Thompson  and  J.  H.  Sheppeu) 
{North  Dakota  8ta.,  Rpt,  Edgeley  Substa,  1907,  pp.  10-20,  2S-S7,  pis.  6). — ^This 
outlines  and  describes  cultural  tests  with  cereals,  slender  wheat  grass,  brome 
grass,  alfalfa,  and  clover,  crop  rotations,  and  moisture  and  humus  conserva- 
tion methods  carried  out  in  cooperation  with  this  Department  in  1907.  Yields 
are  given  in  variety  tests  of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  rye. 

[Field  crops  experiments,  1908-9],  O.  A.  Thompson  and  J.  H.  Shepfebd 
{North  Dakota  8ta,,  Rpt.  Edgeley  Substa.  1909,  pp.  11-52). — ^This  gives  results 
of  variety  tests  with  wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  potatoes,  rutabagas,  carrots, 
mangels,  sugar  beets,  com,  millet,  rates  of  seeding  millet,  wheat,  oats,  and 
barley,  and  cultivation  and  variety  tests  with  alfalfa,  carried  on  in  cooperation 
with  this  Department  in  1908  and  1909. 

[Field  crops  experiments,  1910],  O.  A.  Thompson  and  J.  H.  Sheppebd 
{North  Dakota  8ta.,  Rpt.  Edgeley  Substa.  1910,  pp.  14^44,  figs.  10). — This  gives 
results  of  cultural  tests  with  wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  brome  grass,  timothy, 
red,  alsike,  crimson,  and  white  clover,  bluegrass,  Canada  peas,  and  Dwarf 
Essex  rape,  and  variety  tests  with  wheat,  oats,  barley,  potatoes,  beets,  stigar 
beets,  mangels,  carrots,  rutabagas,  com,  and  alfalfa  carried  on  in  cooperation 
with  this  Department 

[Field  crops  experiments,  1911—12],  O.  A.  Thompson  and  J.  H.  Shkppebd 
{North  Dakota  Sta.,  Rpt.  Edgeley  Substa.  1912,  pp.  8,  9,  12-42,  5(?).— This  gives 
results  of  work  with  cultivation  methods,  cultural  tests  with  wheat,  oats, 
barley,  rye,  brome  grass,  slender  wheat  grass,  potatoes,  red,  alsike,  and  crimson 
clover,  timothy,  Canada  peas,  and  Dwarf  Essex  rape,  a  test  of  formaldehyde 
for  potatoes,  and  variety  tests  with  wheat,  barley,  oats,  potatoes,  beets,  man- 
gels, sugar  beets,  carrots,  rutabagas,  flax,  com,  millet,  and  alfalfa  carried  on  in 
cooperation  with  this  Department. 

[Field  crops  experiments,  1913],  O.  A.  Thompson  and  J.  H.  Sheppebd 
{North  Dakota  8ta.,  Rpt.  Edgeley  Substa.  191S,  pp.  7-19).— This  describes  and 
gives  results  of  some  of  the  work  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  this  Depart- 
ment. 

In  variety  tests  with  wheat  it  Is  noted  that  the  highest  yields  of  grain 
produced  in  each  class  were  28.3  bu.  for  the  durums,  80.6  bu.  for  the  fifes,  and 
26.9  bu.  per  acre  for  the  bluestems.    Flax  yielded  from  52  to  54  bu.  per  acre. 

The  results  of  a  test  of  rate  of  seeding  with  wheat,  oats,  and  barley,  rang- 
ing from  2  to  11  pk.  per  acre,  covering  the  5  years  from  1908-1913,  Inclusive, 
showed  that  "in  1913  the  heavier  yields  conform  very  closely  to  the  heavier 
rates  of  seeding,  while  in  other  seasons,  with  the  exception  of  oats,  the  heavier 
yields  are  associated  with  an  intermediate  rate."  Dynamiting  and  subsoiling 
with  wheat,  oats,  and  barley  gave  doubtful  results  in  1912  and  1913. 

The  results  of  different  methods  of  preparing  land  for  cereals  show,  •*in 
1913,  the  early  fall  plowed  land  produced  larger  yields  than  any  of  the  other 
methods  employed.  The  spring  plowed  land  comes  second  in  the  matter  of  pro- 
duction and  the  late  fall  plowed  third.  When  the  four-year  average  is  con- 
sidered, there  appears  to  be  no  advantage  obtained  from  packing  the  land 
either  in  the  fall  or  in  the  spring.    A  comparison  of  the  average  yi^d  of  all 
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the  fall  methods  of  tillage  with  the  average  of  all  the  spring  methods  shows  n 
difference  of  4.9  bu.  per  acre  in  favor  of  the  latter." 

Two  cropping  systems  are  outlined,  one  adapted  to  live  stock  farming  and 
one  to  grain  farming,  and  a  fertilizer  experiment  is  also  outlined. 

Average  yields  of  wheat  and  oats  grown  with  different  cultural  methods  are 
given.  The  averages  showed  that  *'  wheat  on  fallowed  land  stands  first  with  a 
yield  of  21.8  bu.  per  acre;  second,  on  disked  corn  ground  with  a  yield  of  19.1 
bu. ;  third,  on  all  humus  conservation  plats  with  a  yield  of  18.8  bu;  fourth, 
where  green  manure  is  plowed  down  with  a  yield  of  18.1  bu. ;  fifth,  on  sprint; 
plowed  land  with  a  yield  of  17.3  bu. ;  sixth,  on  fall  plowed  land  with  a  yield  of 
16.6  bu.  per  acre.  Ck)mparing  the  average  of  the  oat  yields  under  the  different 
treatments,  we  have  the  oats  yielding  first  on  the  fallow  land  with  a  yield  of 
41.3  bu.  per  acre ;  second,  on  tfie  green  manure  plats  with  a  yield  of  35.1  bu. ; 
third,  on  the  disked  com  ground  with  a  yield  of  34.5  bu. ;  fourth,  on  spring 
plowed  land  with  a  yield  of  34.1  bu. ;  fifth,  on  the  all -humus  conservation  plats 
with  a  yield  of  33.9  bu.;  sixth,  on  the  fall  plowing  with  a  yield  of  31.4  bu. 
per  acre." 

[Field  crops  experiments,  1909] ,  R  D.  Stewabt  and  J.  H.  Shepperd  (North 
Dakota  8ia„  Bpt.  Langdon  Suhsta.  1909,  pp,  1-11), — ^These  pages  report  variety 
tests  of  wheat,  oats,  and  barley,  and  cultural  exx)eriments  with  clover,  flax, 
millet,  peas  and  oats,  and  potatoea 

[Eield  crops  experiments,  1910],  E.  D.  Stewabt  and  J.  H.  Shepperd  (North 
Dakota  8ta,,  Bpt.  Langdon  Suhsta,  1910,  pp.  9-19,  figs.  2). — ^These  pages  report 
crop  rotation  trials,  variety  tests  with  alfalfa,  wheat,  oats,  and  barley,  and  cul- 
tural experiments  with  brome  grass,  timothy,  millet,  com,  peas  and  oats,  Canada 
peas,  flax,  rye,  emmer,  and  potatoes. 

As  a  result  of  the  study  of  the  root  system  of  wheat  it  is  stated  that  plants 
that  were  about  24  in.  high  had  roots  to  the  depth  of  4  ft.  4  in.,  and  that  75 
per  cent  of  the  roots  reached  a  depth  of  2  ft.  or  more. 

As  a  result  of  experimenting  upon  depth  of  plowing,  it  is  stated  that  "close 
observation  during  the  entire  period  of  growth  failed  to  show  any  difference 
except  that  there  was  slightly  more  straw  on  the  spring  plowed  land.  Fall 
plowing  5  to  6  in.  deep  gave  a  yield  of  4.2  bu.  per  acre ;  spring  plowing  5  to  6 
in  deep,  3.4  bu.  per  acre ;  and  deep  fall  plowing  12  in.  deep,  3.33  bu.  per  acre. 
The  low  yields  are  the  result  of  the  dry  season." 

[Field  crops  experiments,  1911],  E.  D.  Stewart  and  J.  H.  Shepperd  (North 
Dakota  8ta,,  Rpt,  Langdon  Suhata,  1911,  pp,  9-29,  figs,  5). — ^These  pages  report 
cultural  tests  with  clover,  alfalfa,  com,  vetch,  peas,  timothy,  millet,  brome 
grass,  redtop,  western  rye  grass,  flax,  spring  and  winter  rye,  eramer,  wheat, 
oats,  and  potatoes,  and  variety  tests  with  alftilfa,  com,  millet,  wheat,  oats, 
barley,  and  potatoes.    Notes  are  given  on  a  5-year  and  6-year  crop  rotation. 

In  regard  to  soil  packing  and  fallowing  for  wheat,  it  is  noted  that  "upon 
the  5  to  6-in.  plowing  the  ground  not  packed  before  seeding  gave  a  yield  of 
1.07  bu.  more  than  the  packed  ground.  Upon  the  12-in.  plowing  the  ground 
packed  gave  a  yield  of  1.06  bu.  more  than  the  unpacked  ground.  Upon  the 
spring  plowing  there  was  an  increase  of  1  bu.  in  yield  on  the  packed  land.  .  .  . 
Where  fallow  ground  is  free  from  weeds  a  better  jield  can  be  obtained  In  this 
locality  by  the  use  of  the  ordinary  peg-tooth  harrow  than  where  the  ground 
is  disked.  Disking  seems  to  loosen  the  ground  more  than  is  necessary  to  secure 
a  good  seed  bed." 

Experiments  in  different  depths  of  plowing  for  spring  wheat  showed  the 
yield  of  grain  upon  5  to  6-in.  fall  plowing  to  be  the  best  and  that  upon  the 
spring  plowing  3  to  4-in.  was  the  poorest  On  fall  plowing  to  the  depth  of  12  In. 
''the  straw  grew  taller  and  heavier  and  from  the  general  appearance  of  the 
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field  looked  better  during  the  growing  season,  yet  when  threshing  was  done  the 
grade  was  considerably  poorer,  as  the  grain  was  shriveled  and  affected  badly 
by  rust" 

With  oats  fall  plowing  to  a  depth  of  6  to  6  in.  gave  a  yield  of  8.63  bo,  more 
than  upon  the  12-in.  fall  i^owing,  and  11.76  bu.  per  acre  more  than  upon  the 
3  to  4-in.  spring  plowing.    Similar  results  are  noted  with  bariey. 

[Field  crops  ex];>eriment8,  1912],  B.  D.  Stbwabt  and  J.  H.  Sheppebd  (North 
Dakota  8ta,,  Rpt.  Langdon  Suhsta.  1912,  pp.  7->S2,  fig$.  -J).— This  gives  results 
of  variety  tests  with  alfalfa,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  potatoes,  and  cultural  trials 
with  com,  clovers,  peas,  peas  and  oats,  vetch,  timothy,  millet^  flax,  winter  and 
q[)ring  rye,  emmer,  winter  wheat,  oats,  and  potatoes,  with  notes  upon  the 
5-year  and  a  6-year  rotation. 

In  studying  the  root  system  of  wheat  grown  on  land  fall  plowed  3  to  4  in., 
5  to  6  In.,  and  12  in.  deep  "it  was  found  that  50  per  cent  of  the  roots  grew 
to  the  depth  of  2  ft.  and  over,  and  many  roots  were  traced  down  to  the  depth 
of  6  ft.  In  the  3  different  depths  of  plowing.  It  was  also  found  that  there 
was  little  or  no  difference  in  the  root  system  in  the  different  depths  of  plowing." 

[Field  crops  experiments,  1013],  E.  D.  Stewabt  and  J.  H.  Shepperd  {Norih 
Dakota  8ta.,  Rpt.  Lanifdon  Substa.  1913,  pp.  S-26,  figs,  5).— This  reports  variety 
tests  of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  potatoes,  and  on  cultural  experiments  with 
com,  peas,  alfalfa,  clover,  flax,  winter  wheat,  winter  rye,  early  and  late  seeding 
of  wheat,  rates  of  seeding  wheat  upon  com  ground  and  upon  timothy  sod, 
methods  of  treating  com  stubble  to  be  sowed  to  wheat,  different  rates  of  Pced- 
ing  oats  and  barley,  and  different  depths  of  plowing  for  wheat  oats,  barley, 
timothy,  and  com,  and  notes  on  rotationa 

Summary  of  results  [in]  field  husbandry,  1013,  O.  G.  WHrrs  et  al.  (Canada 
Bmpt,  Farms  BuL  15  (19U),  pp,  J^S). — ^Thls  bulletin  gives  in  a  summarized 
form  the  more  im^wrtant  of  the  season's  results  secured  from  crop  production 
and  field  experimental  work  as  carried  on  at  the  several  experimental  farms 
in  continuation  of  previous  work  (E.  S.  R.,  32,  p.  431). 

Numerous  crop  rotations  are  described.  The  costs  of  operations  per  acre  of 
the  several  rotations  at  the  central  station  for  1913  are  given  as  ranging  from 
$17.08  to  $21.83,  and  the  average  profits  for  eight  years  preceding  1912  as  rang- 
ing from  $8.15  to  $10.08  per  acre.  The  cost  of  production  for  oats  is  given  as 
30.8  cts.  per  bushel,  for  hay  (first  year)  $4.06  per  ton,  hay  (second  year) 
$4.12  per  ton,  turnips  $1.86  per  ton,  and  com  $1.72  per  ton. 

In  regard  to  the  use  of  barnyard  manure  and  commercial  fertilizers  in  these 
rotations,  it  is  noted  that  "  the  five  years*  results  .  .  .  show  a  distinct  advan- 
tage of  barnyard  manure  alone  over  commercial  fertilizer  alone  for  this  soil,  but 
point  to  the  i)ossibility  of  combining  the  two  to  good  advantage  when  barnyard 
manure  is  scarce  or  high  in  price." 

The  eradication  of  couch  (twitch  or  quack)  grass  by  the  use  of  the  spring 
tooth  and  smoothing  harrows  is  noted. 

The  cost  of  production  per  bushel  of  the  rotation  crops  at  Nappan,  Nova 
Scotia,  are  given  as  follows :  Turnips  5.94  cts.,  mangels  7.68  cts.,  potatoes  13.13 
cts.,  oats  28.9  eta,  wheat  48.9  eta,  barley  40.8  eta.  and  silage  com  $3.10  per  too. 

At  Cap  Rouge,  Quebec,  the  results  of  different  rates  of  seeding  com  (Long- 
fellow) for  silage  during  three  years  are  given  as  follows:  In  rows  8  by  42  In., 
9  tons  1,094  Iba  per  acre;  8  by  48  in.,  8  tons  1,754  Iba ;  in  hills  36  by  36  In.,  5 
tons  1,398  Iba ;  and  42  by  42  in.,  5  tons  1,364  Iba 

At  Indian  Head,  Saskatchewan,  the  profit  per  acre  on  land  in  a  3-year 
rotation  of  summer  fallow,  wheat,  and  wheat  Is  given  as  $9.61;  of  a  6-year 
rotation  of  summer  fallow,  wheat,  wheat,  oats  (seeded  down  with  western  rye 
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grass  and  alfalfa),  hay,  and  pasture  $12.08;  of  an  8-year  rotation  of  summer 
fallow,  wheat,  wheat,  summer  fallow,  com,  barley  (seeded  down  with  western 
rye  grass  and  alfalfa),  hay,  and  pasture  $8.32;  and  of  a  9-year  rotation  of 
summer  fallow,  roots,  wheat,  oats,  summer  fallow,  wheat,  oats  (seeded  down 
with  western  rye  grass  and  alfalfa),  hay,  and  pasture  $9.12. 

In  regard  to  a  3-,  6-,  8-,  and  9-year  rotation  at  Rosthem,  Saskatchewan,  it 
is  noted  that  ''  land  worked  under  a  rotation  including  grains  and  hay  gives  a 
greater  profit  per  acre  than  where  wheat  alone  is  grown,  and  this  Is  empha- 
sized in  a  season  of  early  frosts ;  that  a  hoed  crop  in  the  rotation  increases  the 
cost  of  operation  per  acre,  but  very  much  more  increases  the  profit  per  acre 
as  well  as  the  yield  of  the  succeeding  grain  crops." 

In  studying  the  relative  value  of  summer  fallow  manured,  summer  fallow 
without  manure,  green  crops  of  peas,  and  vetches  plowed  under  it  is  noted  that 
the  plowing  under  of  a  green  crop  evidently  left  the  ground  too  dry  for  any 
great  benefit  to  be  derived  by  the  crop  of  the  succeeding  year,  but  showed  an 
advantage  over  bare  fallow  in  the  second  succeeding  crop. 

The  yields  of  hay  in  1913  at  Scott,  Saskatchewan,  as  results  of  various 
methods  of  seeding  10  lbs.  each  of  western  rye  grass  and  red  clover  seed  per 
acre,  are  given  as  follows:  With  wheat  after  summer  fallow,  2  tons  400  lbs.; 
alone  after  summer  fallow,  2  tons  1,200  lbs.;  with  wheat  after  roots,  2  tons 
800  lbs.;  alone  after  roots,  2  tons  680  lbs.;  with  wheat  after  wheat,  1  ton 
1,240  lbs.;  alone  after  wheat,  1  ton  1,160  lbs.;  with  oats  after  wheat,  1,720 
lbs.;  alone  after  wheat  on  manured  land,  1  ton  80  lbs.;  with  wheat  after 
two  successive  crops  of  wheat,  1  ton  820  lbs.;  alone  after  oats  preceded  by 
wheat,  1  ton  4(K)  lbs. ;  with  wheat  after  wheat  preceded  by  a  hoed  crop,  1  ton 
1,860  lbs. 

In  regard  to  the  experimental  work  at  Lethbridge,  Alberta,  it  is  noted  that 
**on  the  dry  land  the  yields  of  hay  were  very  light  Brome  grass  produced 
only  1,580  lbs.,  and  western  rye  grass  1,160  lbs.  per  acre.  Alfalfa  sown  broad- 
cast yielded  only  1,481  lbs.  per  acre  whereas  alfalfa  sown  in  rows  yielded  about 
double  this  amount  .  .  . 

"  Wheat  following  com  yielded  as  well  as  wheat  after  summer  fallow,  and 
much  better  than  wheat  following  turnips.  The  latter  difl!erence  is  no  doubt 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  roots  made  considerable  growth  in  the  fall,  thereby 
using  up  moisture,  whereas  the  com  ceased  growth  with  the  first  frost.  A  good 
profit  was  obtained  from  alfalfa  seed  when  the  crop  was  planted  in  rows  and 
intertilled.  Heavy  yields  of  oats  and  peas,  grown  for  feed,  were  obtained  when 
sown  on  summer  fallow.  With  irrigation,  the  yield  of  spring  wheat  was  over 
52  bu.  per  acre,  following  potatoes.  With  irrigation,  potatoes  planted  on  alfalfa 
sod  gave  a  yield  of  635  bu.  30  lbs.  per  acre.  .  . . 

"Our  results  to  date  indicate  the  following  rates  of  seed  per  acre  to  be 
the  best:  Winter  wheat,  nonirrigated,  60  lbs.;  spring  wheat,  nonirrigated,  75 
Iba ;  oats,  nonirrigated,  60  to  75  lbs. ;  barley,  nonirrigated,  75  to  90  lbs. ;  spring 
wheat,  irrigated,  90  to  105  lbs. ;  and  oats,  irrigated,  75  to  90  lbs." 

At  Lacombe,  Alberta,  trials  of  graded  seed  showed  that  "  wheat  fanned  three 
times,  under  strong  wind,  yielded  35  bu.  11  lbs.  per  acre,  wheat  fanned  once 
yielded  26  bu.  60  lbs.,  and  wheat  not  fanned,  24  bu. . .  . 

"The  deep  working  of  the  land  in  the  summer  fallow  year  did  not  appear 
to  give  any  special  results  on  the  first  succeeding  crop  (wheat)  but  influenced 
favorably  the  second  crop  (oats).  In  the  breaking  out  of  sod,  plowing  at  a 
depth  of  5  in.  gave  better  results  than  at  3  or  4  In.  This  practice  also  proved 
superior,  this  year,  to  breaking  sod  3  in.  and  plowing  the  wheat  stubble  6  in. 
for  the  following  oat  crop." 
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In  summer  fallow  treatment  It  is  noted  that  "it  is  of  advantage  to  plow 
summer  fallow  but  once,  that  deep  plowing  gives  better  results  than  fallow 
plowing,  and  that  worlsing  or  i^owlng  the  stubble  land  in  the  fall  previous  to 
the  summer  fallow  does  not  always  result  in  increased  yields." 

Notes  are  given  on  the  first  year's  trials  at  Agassiz,  British  Columbia,  with 
nitrate  of  soda  v,  nitrate  of  lime  for  mangels,  commercial  fertilizer  alone  v. 
commercial  fertilizer  together  with  barnyard  manure,  spring  application  v. 
winter  application  of  fresh  manure,  and  winter  application  of  manure  (fresh) 
v,  spring  application  (stacls). 

Summary  of  results  [with]  forage  plants,  1013,  M.  O.  Malte  et  ai^  ( Can- 
ada Expt,  Farms  Bui  76  {1914),  pp.  S2), — ^This  bulletin  gives  summarized  re- 
sults of  the  more  important  experiments  with  forage  crops  conducted  at  the 
several  experimental  farms  during  1913.  Brief  notes  are  presented  regarding 
variety  tests  of  turnips,  mangels,  carrots,  com,  and  sugar  beets,  and  prelimi- 
nary worls  in  breeding  alfalfa,  clovers,  timothy,  orchard  grass,  western  rye 
grass,  and  wild  grasses,  etc. 

[Eifect  of  frost  on  forage  and  other  plants],  J.  J.  Thobnbeb  (Arigona  8tn, 
Rpt.  1913,  pp.  251-255).— This  notes  the  serious  injury  to  the  native  and  culti- 
vated forage  and  other  plants  caused  by  the  unusually  low  temperature  of  the 
winter  of  1912-13. 

[Alfalfa  and  wheat  breeding  experiments],  G.  F.  Fbebman  and  J.  C.  T. 
Uphop  (Arizona  8ta.  Rpt.  1913,  pp,  257-261,  263-265).— Vhis  gives  further 
observations  regarding  investigations  with  alfalfa  (E.  S.  R.,  31,  p.  629).  It 
is  noted  that  the  studies  of  144  pure  races  of  alfalfa  "  give  promise  of  afford- 
ing (a)  pure  races  of  alfalfa  of  the  Peruvian  type,  which  heretolbre  has  shown 
itself  so  productive  in  mass  cultures;  (b)  improved  strains  of  the  rapidly 
growing  Mediterranean  alf&lfa  for  use  in  short  rotations;  and  (c)  strains 
high  in  both  leafiness  and  productivity,  which  will  be  of  value  to  the  dairy 
industry." 

The  points  involved  in  a  study  to  increase  the  water  efladency  of  alfalfa  are 
noted  OS  being  rapidity  of  growth,  rate  of  transpiration  per  unit  of  surface 
exposed,  ratio  of  transpiring  surface  to  total  dry  matter  produced,  the  dis- 
tribution and  length  of  root  system,  osmotic  density  of  cell  sap,  ability  of  the 
plant  to  become  dormant  in  seasons  of  water  famine.  The  study  has  thus  far 
shown  that  some  strains  will  regularly  mature  a  crop  from  five  to  seven  days 
earlier  than  others  under  the  same  conditions ;  that  certain  strains  or  varieties 
under  identical  conditions  regularly  give  off  more  water  than  others  per  unit 
of  green  weight  or  of  leaf  surface  exposed;  that  the  percentage  of  leaves  in 
different  pure  races  varies  widely;  that  the  rate  of  growth  does  not  depend 
upon  the  amount  of  water  transpired;  that  there  is  usually  a  minus  correla- 
tion between  yield  and  percentage  of  leaves;  and  that  varieties  of  alfalfa 
differ  markedly  in  their  ability  to  become  more  or  less  dormant  during  sea- 
sons of  extreme  heat  or  water  famine. 

Breeding  and  selection  work  in  progress  with  Algerian  and  domestic  hard 
wheat  varieties  is  briefly  described.  Yields  ranging  from  21  to  67  bu.  per  acre 
are  recorded. 

Alfalfa  in  the  Southwest,  6.  F.  Fbeemait  (Arieona  8ta.  Bui,  73  (1914),  pp. 
233-320,  pl8.  2,  figs.  19). — ^This  bulletin  contains  Information  gathered  from 
several  sources  upon  the  culture,  harvesting,  storage,  uses,  and  enemies  of 
alfalfa,  with  special  reference  to  Arizona  conditions. 

The  discussion  includes  acid  and  alkaline  soils,  methods  of  irrigation,  the 
alfalfa  caterpillar,  green  alfalfa  hopper,  grasshoppers,  harvester  ant,  varie- 
gated cutworm,  alfalfa  weevil,  brown  root  rot,  leaf  spot,  rust,  downy  mildew, 
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crown  gall,  Phoma  disease,  stem  rot,  dodder,  and  such  weeds  as  Johnson  grass, 
Bermuda  grass,  wall  barley,  water  grasses,  dock  and  canaigre,  pigweed,  sour 
clover,  and  bur  clover. 

The  bulletin  terminates  In  tables  taken  from  several  sources,  showing  the 
composition  of  alfalfa  and  the  commercial  grades  of  the  hay. 

Hairy  vetch  for  the  cotton  belt,  C.  V.  Pipee  (U.  fif.  Dept  Agr,,  Office  Sec. 
Spec.  [Circ.],  19U,  Dec,  15,  pp.  4,  fig.  i).— Brief  notes  on  methods  of  production. 

Winter  oats  in  the  cotton  belt,  C.  W.  Wabbubton  (U.  S.  Dept  Agr.,  Office 
Sec.  Spec.  [Circ],  19H,  Nov.  21,  pp.  -}).— Brief  notes  on  methods  of  production. 

Bape  as  a  forage  crop  in  the  cotton  belt,  C.  V.  Pipeb  (U.  S.  Dept.  Agr., 
Office  Sec.  Spec.  [Circ],  1914,  Dec.  15,  pp.  5).— Brief  notes  on  methods  of  pro- 
duction and  uses. 

Bye  in  the  cotton  belt,  C.  E.  Leiohty  (U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Office  Sec.  Spec. 
ICirc],  1914,  Dec.  2,  pp.  4)- — Brief  notes  on  methods  of  production. 

Sorghum  for  forage  in  the  cotton  belt,  H.  N.  Vinall  (U.  S.  Dept.  Agr,, 
Office  Sec.  Spec.  [Circ],  1914,  Dec.  23,  pp.  4). — ^Brief  notes  on  methods  of  pro- 
duction and  uses  of  sorghum  and  Sudan  grass. 

Soy  beans  in  the  cotton  belt,  W.  J.  Mobse  ( U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Office  Sec.  Spec. 
[Circ],  1915,  Jan,  12,  pp.  6).— This  discusses  methods  of  production  and  uses. 

Trials  with  sweet  clover  as  a  field  crop  in  South  Dakota,  A.  N.  Hume  and 
M.  Champlin  (South  Dakota  Sta.  Bui.  151  (1914),  pp.  3-20,  figs,  fi).— This 
bulletin  gives  a  brief  description  of  sweet  clover,  the  possibilities  in  its  use,  and 
results  of  tests  in  South  Dakota.  Sweet  clover  sown  in  com  in  August  is  noted 
as  yielding  3.6  tons  of  hay  in  two  cuttings  the  next  year  and  0.8  tons  of  hay 
and  a  seed  crop  of  5.9  bu.  per  acre  the  second  year.  Sweet  clover  sown  in  April 
in  fall  wheat  is  noted  as  being  successful. 

Letters  are  quoted  from  farmers  of  South  Dakota  who  have  produced  sweet 
clover  successfully.  Data  of  rainfall  for  varying  periods  from  1905  for  four 
localities  of  the  State  are  given. 

"Winter  wheat  in  the  cotton  belt,  C.  R  Leightt  (U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Office 
Sec.  Spec.  [Circ.],  1914,  ^ov.  21,  pp.  6). — ^Brief  notes  on  methods  of  production. 

"Winter  wheat,  A.  Atkinson  and  J.  B.  Nelson  (Montana  Sta.  Bui.  100  (1914) 9 
pp.  I4I-I6O,  figs.  4). — This  bulletin  notes  Turkey  Red  and  Kharkov  varieties  of 
wheat  as  being  most  commonly  grown  in  Montana.  In  several  years'  tests  on 
demonstration  farms  the  former  averaged  25.6  bu.  per  acre.  As  a  5-year  aver- 
age at  the  Fergus  County  substation  the  Kharkov  variety  is  noted  as  yielding 
35.2  bu.  and  Turkey  red  32.8  bu.  i)er  acre.  In  rate-of -seeding  tests,  from  3  to  4 
pk.  are  noted  as  giving  the  best  results.  The  time-of -seeding  tests  showed  that 
August  and  early  September  seedings  were  the  most  satisfactory. 

"Harrowing  winter  wheat  in  the  spring  reduced  the  yield  in  nearly  every 
case.  Rolling  In  the  spring  increased  the  yield  in  the  tests  conducted.  Spring 
harrowing  of  winter  wheat  reduced  the  stand  19.4  per  cent  when  compared  with 
the  wheat  not  harrowed.  The  unharrowed  wheat  produced  an  average  of  4.5 
heads  per  plant  and  the  harrowed  wheat  4.3  heads  per  plant.  Wheat  drilled  in 
between  the  rows  of  standing  com  gave  a  fair  yield,  and  it  is  probable  that  this 
method  of  seeding  will  be  very  generally  adopted  as  the  area  devoted  to  corn- 
growing  increases." 

The  continuous  growing  of  wheat  and  rye,  1013,  J.  6.  Lipman  et  al.  CSew 
Jersey  Stas.  Bui.  268  (1914).  PP-  19-21,  pi.  1;  Rpt.  1913,  pp.  471-473,  pi.  1).— 
This  reports  the  continuation  of  work  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  30,  p.  325). 
The  plan  of  the  experiment  has  not  been  modified,  and  the  results  are  similar 
to  those  of  1911  and  1912,  showing  that  even  a  leguminous  crop  which  has  not 
attained  full  development  may  add  enough  humus  and  nitrogen  to  the  soil  to 
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more  than  double  the  yield  as  compared  with  plats  which  hare  grown  no 
legume. 

Permanent  pastures  for  the  cotton  belt,  L.  Cabrdeb  ( 17.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Ofice 
Sec,  Spec.  [Circ],  1914,  ^^*  ^«  PP-  4)' — ^Brief  notes  on  the  methods  of  produc- 
tion of  Bermuda  grass,  Lespedeza,  bur,  and  white  clover,  carpet  grass,  Italian 
rye  grass,  redtop,  orchard  grass,  and  hairy  vetch. 

Beport  of  the  seed  analyst,  J.  P.  Helyab  and  R.  Schmidt  (New  Jersey  8tas. 
Rpt,  1913,  pp.  369^75). — ^Thls  contains  brief  notes  on  scope  of  the  woilt, 
equipment  of  the  laboratory,  and  data  showing  results  of  the  analyses  of  486 
samples  of  seeda 

HOBTICTJLTTTEE. 

Beport  of  the  horttcultorist,  M.  A.  Blake,  A.  J.  Farley,  and  C.  H.  Connors 
(New  Jersey  8tas,  Rpt.  1913,  pp.  89-173,  pU.  i-}).— Data  are  given  on  a  survey 
of  the  peach  industry  within  a  radius  of  six  miles  of  the  Vineland  experiment 
orchard  (R  S.  R.,  30,  p.  344).  The  Influence  of  the  control  of  the  brown  rot 
and  peach  scab  and  the  successful  shipping  of  the  first  crop  of  peaches  from 
the  experimental  orchard  in  1910  appears  to  have  greatly  stimulated  the  peach 
industry  as  a  whole,  for  the  total  plantings  for  the  last  three  years  are  in  ex- 
cess of  76,000  trees  as  compared  with  about  20,000  trees  for  the  previous  three 
years.  Most  of  the  orchards  are  receiving  good  care  in  cultivation  and  fertili- 
zation. Of  the  varieties  planted  the  Elberta  rant^s  first  in  number,  followed  by 
Carman,  Champion,  Belle  of  Georgia,  and  Ray.  A  brief  account  is  given  of  the 
worlt  of  the  past  season  in  the  Vineland  orchard,  Including  an  outline  of  spray- 
ing practice.  Orchard  heaters  were  tested  during  the  blooming  period  and  the 
temperatures  kept  above  freezing,  but  high  winds  and  wet  weather  greatly  in- 
terfered with  pollination. 

During  the  spring  of  1913  a  study  was  made  by  C.  Miller  of  the  yiabllity  of 
the  pollen  of  the  peach,  nectarine,  currant,  and  gooseberry.  The  results  and 
observations  of  this  study  are  briefiy  recorded  here.  A  preliminary  test  of 
various  solutions  in  which  to  germinate  pollen  resulted  in  the  selection  of  a  20 
per  cent  sugar  and  gelatin  solution,  and  also  a  20  per  cent  sugar  solution,  the 
former  being  most  satisfactory  for  the  germination  of  peach  pollen. 

A  study  of  the  viability  was  made  with  pollen  gathered  fresh  from  the  trees 
just  previous  to  each  test  Ripe  pollen  which  would  germinate  was  found  upon 
seven  varieties  of  peaches  and  three  of  nectarines  from  April  9  to  21,  or  a 
period  of  thirteen  days.  There  were  many  periods  of  wet  weather  during  the 
blooming  period,  and  it  was  noted  that  ripe,  yellow  pollen  grains  upon  the 
anthers  turned  to  a*  grayish  white  and  had  a  leached  appearance  following 
such  wet  conditions.  All  such  grains  failed  to  germinate  when  tested  in  the 
laboratory.  Some  varieties  were  found  to  be  more  capable  of  germinating  in 
dilute  sugar  solutions  than  others.  It  is  suggested  that  such  varieties  should 
be  at  an  advantage  during  wet  blooming  periods. 

Viability  tests  were  also  made  of  peach  and  nectarine  pollen  taken  from 
blooming  twigs  kept  in  the  laboratory.  Very  little  pollen  was  in  condition  for 
germination  until  April  7.  Fairly  constant  results  were  secured  with  most 
varieties  from  April  9  to  17,  when  a  rapid  falling  off  in  the  ability  of  the 
pollen  to  germinate  occurred  with  two  exceptions — Belle  of  Georgia  pollen  gave 
a  49  per  cent  germination  on  April  26,  having  yielded  pollen  capable  of  ger- 
minating over  a  period  of  22  days,  and  Carman  gave  a  43  per  cent  germination 
upon  April  22. 

Pollen  secured  from  Maule  Early  twigs  germinated  in  sugar  solution  for  a 
period  of  only  nine  days.     Some  pollen  was  collected  and  placed  in  a  bottle, 
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which  was  sealed  and  placed  upon  a  shelf  in  the  laboratory.  ^  Such  pollen  gave 
a  good  percentage  of  germination  ten  days  after  pollen  of  the  same  variety 
had  failed  to  germinate  when  kept  exposed  to  the  air. 

In  addition  to  the  considerable  difference  in  varieties  as  to  the  length  of  time 
the  pollen  will  remain  viable,  the  authors  conclude  that  there  is  variation  be- 
tween the  pollen  from  trees  of  the  same  variety  occasioned  by  factors  which 
affect  the  development  of  the  flowers. 

Somewhat  similar  viability  tests  were  conducted  with  the  pollen  of  the  goose- 
berry and  currant.  The  pollen  of  tliree  varieties  of  gooseberries  commenced 
to  germinate  well  on  April  21  and  continued  to  do  so  for  a  period  of  nine  days. 
A  small  percentage  of  pollen  showed  its  ability  to  germinate  as  late  as  May  3. 
The  results  of  tbe  tests  with  currants  show  that  ripe,  viable  pollen  occurred 
upon  the  plants  from  about  April  21  to  May  12  to  14,  depending  upon  the 
variety,  or  a  period  of  from  21  to  23  days. 

Some  crossing  work  was  also  attempted  with  gooseberries  and  currants.  The 
number  of  crosses  was  small,  but  the  results  apparently  indicate  that  the 
Wilder,  Pomona,  and  Red  Cross  varieties  of  currants  are  self-fertile. 

Tables  are  given  showing  the  blooming  dates  for  the  seasons  of  1912  and 
1913  of  the  various  kinds  and  varieties  of  fruits  grown  on  the  college  farm, 
together  with  a  discussion  of  weather  conditions  at  the  actual  blooming  period  of 
certain  varieties  of  fruits  and  the  effect  of  the  weather  upon  the  flowers  and  fruit 

The  results  of  dynamiting  for  tree  planting,  based  upon  all  of  the  tests 
made  at  the  station  during  the  past  two  years,  indicate  that  there  is  a  greater 
development  of  branch  and  twig  at  the  close  of  the  first  season's  growth  for 
peaches,  but  only  a  slightly  greater  development  for  apples  where  the  trees 
are  planted  with  dynamite.  See  also  a  previous  note  (E.  S.  R.,  29,  p.  339). 
Tills  development  has  not  been  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
circumference  of  the  trunks.  Both  apple  and  peach  trees  planted  with  dynamite 
have  developed  a  deeper  and  stronger  root  system  than  trees  planted  in  the 
usual  manner.  In  all  the  tests  made,  both  with  apples  and  peaches,  the  per- 
centage of  trees  living  through  the  first  season  was  practically  the  same,  whether 
dynamite  was  used  or  not  This  Is  attributed  to  a  previous  thorough  prepara- 
tion of  the  soil  before  planting.  The  results  of  the  tests  as  a  whole  indicate 
thus  far  that  the  advantage  in  twig  growth  the  first  season  shown  by  the  trees 
planted  by  the  use  of  dynamite  is  not  maintained  the  succeeding  year. 

Results  are  given  of  experiments  conducted  with  American  Beauty  roses  in  a 
commercial  greenhouse  during  the  seasons  of  1910  and  1911.  They  indicate  that 
the  American  Beauty  rose  is  markedly  affected  by  the  amount  of  light  which  it 
receives  in  the  greenhouse.  All  other  conditions  being  equal  the  monthly  yields 
of  this  rose  are  reduced  during  the  dull  months  of  the  year.  E2xperiments  show 
that  even  In  modem  well-lighted  rose  houses  plants  near  the  south  side  of  a 
bench  are  more  productive  than  plants  near  the  north  side.  The  general  vigor 
of  the  plants  is  not  greatly  reduced  during  the  dull  period.  Individual  plants 
ftivored  by  extra  light  are  more  productive  even  in  bright  months,  such  as  May 
and  June.  Too  close  planting  is  likely  to  result  in  low  yields  from  the  less 
ftivored  plants. 

A  i^aper  dealing  with  a  study  made  by  C.  H.  CJonnors  relative  to  the  multipli- 
cation of  floral  parts  in  the  carnation,  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  30,  p.  644),  is 
here  given. 

Soil,  temperature,  and  moisture  studies  with  carnation  and  rose  soils  were 
conducted  in  the  station  greenhouse  by  J.  S.  Obecny,  largely  with  a  view  to 
determining  the  variable  factors  to  be  considered  in  investigations  with  plants 
under  greenhouse  conditions.    In  the  data  and  observations  recorded,  the  foUow- 
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ing  phases  are  considered :  The  relation  of  fineness  of  soil  division,  various  kinds 
of  organic  matter,  sand,  and  bench  construction  to  maximum  moisture;  the  rela- 
tion of  age  to  the  water-holding  capacity  of  soils ;  and  the  relation  of  maximmn 
moisture  to  optimum  moisture.  In  the  discussion  of  soil  temperatures^  consid- 
eration is  given  to  the  relation  of  air  temperature  to  soil  temperature,  the 
effect  of  location  of  heating  pipes  on  soil  temperatures,  the  effects  of  sun,  venti- 
lation, and  direction  of  wind  on  soil  temperatures,  and  the  relation  of  moisture 
to  soil  temperatures. 

The  results  of  greenhouse  fumigation  with  potassium  cyanid  are  reported. 
Fifteen  fumigations  were  conducted  in  rose  and  carnation  houses  with  96  per 
cent  i)otas8ium  cyanid,  used  at  the  rate  of  five-eighths  of  an  ounce  to  1,000  cu.  ft 
of  greenhouse  space.  The  temperatures  inside  the  rose  housds  varied  from  62 
to  80""  F.,  inside  the  carnation  houses  from  54  to  00°  F.,  and  the  length  of  time 
for  each  fumigation  varied  from  16  to  17  minutes.  The  result  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  aphis  in  the  rose  houses  were  good  in  all  cases  but  in  some  instances 
slight  injury  to  the  foliage  resulted.  Fumigations  at  the  above  noted  str«:igth 
and  duration  failed  to  destroy  many  of  the  aphis  in  the  carnation  houses.  Sub- 
sequent experiments  indicated  that  fumigations  for  the  destruction  of  green 
aphis  are  not  likely  to  prove  successful  where  the  temperature  of  the  green- 
house is  GO""  F.  or  below,  and  where  the  amount  of  cyanid  used  is  at  the  rate 
of  three-fourths  of  an  ounce  to  1,000  cu.  ft  of  space  unless  the  time  of  fumiga- 
tion is  prolonged  to  exceed  30  minutes,  and  even  this  may  not  bring  succesa 

A  peculiar  form  of  injury  to  carnations  was  observed  after  one  fumigation. 
This  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  light  ring  or  band  upon  the  calyx.  The  injury 
occurred  upon  small  immature  buds  and  also  upon  buds  that  were  opening.  It 
was  so  slight,  however,  that  it  did  not  appear  to  affect  the  quality  of  the  flower. 
Observations  upon  a  disease  of  carnations  are  noted  on  page  549. 

In  order  to  control  red  spider  upon  American  Beauty  roses,  a  spray,  consist- 
ing of  a  mixture  of  fish-oil  soap  and  blackleaf  40,  was  used.  This  was  used  at 
the  rate  of  130  gm.  of  fish-oil  soap  and  3  gal.  of  water  to  which  was  added  1 
fluid  ounce  of  blackleaf  40  to  300  fluid  ounces  of  water.  It  was  observed  that 
some  of  the  foliage  was  burned  by  the  application.  Subsequent  graying  with 
the  flsh-oll  soap  alone  caused  the  same  injury,  hence  it  is  concluded  that  the 
tobacco  extract  did  not  cause  the  damage. 

In  view  of  the  considerable  damage  done  by  Insects  and  diseases  of  the  apple 
in  the  State  during  the  past  season,  an  outline  of  the  spraying  treatment  applied 
to  the  college  farm  orchard  is  here  given,  including  the  special  treatment  for  the 
control  of  green  aphis  or  plant  lice  upon  apples. 

[Beport  of  botanical  investigations],  B.  D.  Halsted  et  al.  (New  Jersey 
Bias,  Rpt  191S,  pp.  537-^88,  pis.  12), — Inheritance  studies  of  various  crosses  of 
sweet,  pop,  and  flint  varieties  of  com  and  of  peppers  (E.  S.  R.,  30,  p.  342) 
were  continued  in  1913.  Starchy  and  sweet  grains  from  different  com  crosses 
were  grown  and  data  are  given  with  reference  to  the  transmission  of  such 
characters  as  length  of  stalks,  number  and  weight  of  ears,  and  color  and 
texture  of  the  grains.  Ft  grains  of  Country  Gentleman  crossed  with  Squaw  were 
selected  from  10,  12,  14,  and  16  rowed  ears  as  well  as  from  zigzag  ears.  There  . 
was  some  evidence  of  inheritance  of  row  character  to  the  extent  that  the 
greater  the  number  of  rows  in  the  parent  ear  the  greater  the  tendency  to  pro- 
duce many-rowed  and  zigzag  ears.  The  proportion  of  zigzag  ears  was  greatest 
when  taken  from  a  zigzag  parent  ear.  The  12-rowed  ear  was  dominant  in  all 
of  the  plantings. 

A  test  was  also  made  of  the  viability  and  vigor  of  starchy  and  sweet  grains 
selected  from  the  same  set  of  ears.  The  results  show  that  when  the  starchy 
grains  are  heavier  and  larger  but  without  any  marked  difference  in  specific 
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graylty,  the  viability  of  the  starchy  grains  Is  very  uniformly  higher,  as  are 
also  the  weights  of  the  seedlings.  Plantings  were  made  at  depths  of  1,  2,  and 
3  in.  The  mesocotyl  for  the  starchy  grains  was  shorter  for  the  1-ln.  plantings 
and  nearly  the  same  for  the  2  and  3  In.  depths.  The  range  of  variation  in 
length  of  the  mesocotyl  was  usually  less  with  the  starchy  than  with  the  sweet 
grains. 

In  the  work  with  peppers  some  14,000  plants  were  grown,  a  large  proportion 
of  which  were  of  the  second  generation.  Tabular  data  are  given  for  the  fruit 
of  a  large  number  of  these  crosses  showing  average  weight,  volume,  length,  and 
breadth,  as  well  as  the  range  in  length  and  breadth,  the  average  number  of 
locules,  and  the  range  in  number  of  locules.  Data  are  also  given  showing  the 
averages  of  weights,  lengths,  and  breadths  of  Fi  and  Fa  fruits  and  the  relation 
of  number  of  locules  to  size  in  F%  fruits.  Observations  on  pendency  and  up- 
rightness in  pepper  fruits  suggest  that  the  position  of  the  fruits  follows  the 
ordinary  Mendellan  segregation,  with  pendency  dominant  With  reference  to 
the  inheritance  of  declduousness  of  pepper  fruits  it  appears  that  declduousness 
Is  dominant  to  persistency  In  Fi,  the  latter  appearing  again  as  a  recessive  in  Fa. 
Observations  on  the  inheritance  of  shape  in  the  calyx  for  a  number  of  crosses 
indicate  that  there  is  no  well-defined  segregation  in  the  form  of  the  calyx. 
Some  general  observations  are  given  on  pepper  crosses  with  reference  to 
spotted  leaved,  sterile,  and  dull  fruited  plants,  plants  with  peculiar  maturing 
colorations  and  with  yellow  foliage,  and  the  best  crosses  commercially  con- 
sidered. 

Beport  of  progress,  B.  H.  A.  Gboth  {New  Jersey  Stas.  Rpt.  191S,  pp,  615- 
621,  pis.  5). — In  continuation  of  previous  work  (B.  S.  R.,  30,  p.  343),  about 
4,500  plants  of  the  third  generation  of  tomato  crosses  were  grown  in  1913.  All 
of  the  lots  had  been  selected  from  Fa  generation  plants  in  order  to  shed  further 
light  on  the  heredity  of  characters  of  size  and  shape.  The  results  in  detail  are 
to  appear  in  a  subsequent  bulletin. 

The  work  has  not  demonstrated  thus  far  a  strict  Mendellan  inheritance  of 
size  or  shape  characters.  It  has  been  found  that  the  size  characters  of  the 
fruits  behave  differently  in  the  first  generation  from  those  of  the  leaves  and 
stems.  In  certain  crosses  the  greater  vigor  of  the  Fi  plants  is  lacking  in  all 
of  the  Fa  plants,  while  in  other  crosses  it  is  maintained  even  in  the  Fa  plants. 
The  average  fruit  size  of  a  Fa  generation  agrees  fairly  well  with  the  average  of 
the  parent  Fi  generation,  except  in  the  crosses  with  long  fruits.  In  one 
"  Pear  "  cross  the  vegetative  parts  of  Fa  plants  averaged  smaller  than  those  of 
Fi  while  the  fruits  averaged  much  larger. 

A  strong  correlation  has  been  found  to  exist  between  shape  and  the  larger 
number  of  locules  in  the  fruit.  In  crosses  of  flat  fruits  with  long  ones  there 
was  a  correlation  between  absolute  size  and  shape.  Likewise  the  slaty  foliage 
color  of  "Peach"  tomatoes  and  the  dull  surface  of  their  fruit  skins  were 
correlated  with  flabby  interior  of  the  fruit  and  Invariably  accompanied  by  a 
poor  filling  of  the  locules,  although  this  latter  condition  may  exist  independently 
of  the  other  characters. 

In  some  crosses  it  was  easy  to  reproduce  the  absolute  size  of  the  parent  fruits 
in  Fa  and  Fa ;  in  others  the  fruits  of  the  larger  parent  were  not  even  approxi- 
mated. Some  of  the  F«  lots  of  "  Ponderosa  "  crosses  bred  true  to  a  very  light- 
green  foliage  color.  One  Fa  block  of  "  Peach-Pear  "  crosses  bred  true  to  a  pear 
shape  of  greater  relative  and  absolute  length  than  was  found  in  either  parent. 
Other  Fa  blocks  bred  true  to  a  factor  for  simultaneous  ripening  and  cessation  of 
flowering  after  this  ripening  period.  Among  the  Fa  lots  of  "  Currant "  crosses 
some  seemed  to  be  heterozygous  and  some  homozygous  for  an  exceedingly  tough 
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skin.  In  the  PonderosaX  Dwarf  Stone  crosses  of  both  ¥%  and  Ft  isolated  plants 
were  found  that  surpassed  any  tomato  known  to  be  on  the  market  in  solidity  of 
the  interior  combined  with  absence  of  core  and  smooth  round  shape. 

Further  selections  of  many-ceiled  and  2-celled  fruits  in  the  prairie  berry 
failed  to  show  any  connection  between  ceil  number. in  the  par^it  and  in  the 
progeny.  The  prairie  berry  lias  been  crossed  with  another  variety  of  the  black 
nightshade  with  the  view  of  determining  whethw  fasdated  fruit  could  be  iso- 
lated by  crossing  in  this  manner.  Several  F%  plants  of  this  cross  have  appeared 
in  which  the  fluctuation  in  cell  number  of  the  prairie  berry  reappears  but  not  in 
which  fasciated  fruits  are  the  rule.  Certain  dwarf  plants  were  secured  from 
this  cross,  whereas  no  dwarf  plants  have  thus  far  appeared  in  the  breeding 
work  with  prairie  berries. 

The  sap  circulation  experiment  outlined  in  the  previous  report  ( El  S.  R.,  30,  p. 
343)  gave  inconclusive  results  and  is  to  be  repeated  under  more  favorable  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  study  of  the  effect  of  various  chemicals  on  plants  was  continued.  The 
tests  involved  the  effects  of  equal  amounts  of  NQt,  SO»,  PO4,  and  CI  in  the  form 
of  similar  sodium,  potassium,  calcium,  and  ammonium  salt&  Buckwheat  was 
used  in  one  set  of  pots  and  buckwheat  and  sweet  potato  vine  in  another  set.  The 
results  thus  far  here  briefly  studied  show  that  the  untreated  pots  and  those  con- 
taining chemicals  soluble  with  difllculty  matured  first  and  kept  ahead  in  growth. 
Those  receiving  the  smaller  excesses  of  nitrogen  and  phosphate  salts  dev^oped 
much  slower  than  the  controls  but  began  to  branch  out  profusely  later,  and  when 
the  controls  were  already  fully  matured  and  dead  the  nitrogen  plants  especially 
became  fully  as  large,  more  branched,  and  bloomed  profusely.  It  is  possible  to 
distinguish  between  the  symptoms  of  plants  suffering  from  the  lack  of  a  salt 
and  those  suffering  from  an  excess,  and  between  plants  suffering  from  equal 
doses  of  different  salts,  but  thus  far  it  has  not  been  possible  to  tell  whether  a 
plant  suffered  from  a  small  excess  of  one  salt  or  from  a  large  excess  of  another. 

A  study  of  inheritance  in  grarden  plants,  E.  J.  Owen  (Neio  Jersey  8tai. 
Rpt  19 IS,  pp.  622-629,  pi  i).— In  continuation  of  previous  work  (B.  S.  R.,  30, 
p.  343)  character  transmission  in  a  number  of  bean  crosses  is  discussed  and  the 
average  plant  growth  and  yield  of  fruit  in  eggplant  and  okra  crosses  is  given. 
Data  are  also  given  on  limitation  studies  with  beans  and  tomatoes,  together 
with  a  brief  note  on  tomato  novelties.  The  limitation  studies  continue  to  show 
that  the  restriction  of  fruit  bearing  to  one  fruit  in  the  parent  plant  leads  to  a 
greater  development  of  blossoms  in  the  progeny. 

[Variety  tests  at  the  Edgeley  substation],  O.  A.  Thompson  and  J.  H. 
Sheppebd  (North  Dakota  8ta,,  Rpt.  Edgeley  Suhsta.  1912,  pp.  42-44). — ^For 
several  years  a  number  of  varieties  of  apples,  plums,  cherries,  gooseberries,  cur- 
rants, and  strawberries  have  be&i  tested  with  reference  to  their  general  adapta- 
bility to  soil  and  climatic  conditions  at  the  substation.  The  varieties  under 
observation  are  here  classified  with  reference  to  their  degree  of  hardinesa 
Trials  made  with  different  classes  of  vegetables  show  that  it  is  i)ossible  to  grow 
almost  anything  in  the  vegetable  line  at  Edgeley. 

Beport  of  the  horticulturist,  C.  C.  Newman  {South  Carolina  8ta.  Rpt.  1914, 
pp.  16-19).— A  brief  progress  report  on  the  work  of  the  horticultural  division. 

As  a  result  of  the  apple  breeding  work  started  by  the  station  some  ten  years 
ago,  more  than  500  crosses  have  been  made.  Only  a  few  of  these  trees  have 
fruited  thus  far  and  only  two  crosses  have  shown  any  exc^tionally  desirable 
characteristics.  One  of  these,  Albemarle  Pippin  crossed  on  Goldoi  Russet 
fruited  the  past  season  and  aiH)ears  to  be  of  promise  for  the  Piedmont  region  of 
the  South  because  it  ripens  very  late  in  the  season  and  is  a  splendid  keeper. 
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A  description  is  given  of  a  seedling  pear  of  the  russet  type  which  has  fruited 
at  the  station  for  the  past  two  seasons  and  promises  to  foe  one  of  the  most 
yaloable  pears  for  tlie  entire  Soutli. 

The  Chinese  wood  oil  tree,  which  was  received  from  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  testing  purposes,  fruited  heavily  during  the  past  season  and 
gives  promise  of  being  adapted  for  successful  growth  at  the  station. 

Exi)erlments  have  been  conducted  during  the  past  three  years  to  determine 
the  best  variety  of  Irish  potato  for  a  second  crop.  Of  the  varleities  tested 
Lookout  Mountain  has  given  the  best  results.  The  tubers  of  this  variety  sprout 
very  readily  and  an  average  stand  of  over  90  per  cent  can  be  secured,  as  com- 
pared with  40  to  60  per  cent  for  other  varieties.  The  tubers  keep  perfectly  from 
November  until  planting  time  in  July  under  ordinary  storage. 

A  study  of  methods  of  propagating  the  scuppemong  and  other  varieties  of 
Rotundifolia  grapes  ifidlcates  that  the  best  time  for  making  cuttings  of  the 
Rotundlfolla  grapes  is  during  the  months  of  May,  June,  and  July.  Only  about 
15  per  cent  of  dormant  cuttings  placed  in  the  open  ground  during  the  fall  will 
root  The  green  wood  cuttings  appeared  to  root  much  more  readily  than  cut- 
tings taken  later  on  in  the  season. 

Horticultaral  experiments  at  the  San  Antonio  field  station,  southern 
Texas,  S.  H.  Hastings  and  R.  E.  Blaie  (17.  8.  Dept.  Agr.  Bui.  162  (1915)  ^  pp. 
26,  figs.  8). — ^Thls  bulletin  gives  the  results  of  experiments  conducted  for  a 
number  of  years  (E.  S.  Ri,  32,  p.  337)  to  determine  the  varieties  of  fruits  best 
adapted  to  conditions  in  the  San  Antonio  region,  and  also  to  find  out  what 
varieties  or  species  may  be  used  as  stocks  upon  which  desirable  but  less 
resistant  varieties  may  be  grafted.  Suggestions  are  also  given  on  cultural 
methods  best  adapted  to  the  region. 

The  tests  as  a  whole  show  that  the  climate  is  too  severe  for  such  fruits  as 
oranges  and  olives  and  too  mild  for  apples  and  cherries.  Among  the  fruits 
which  are  considered  more  or  less  promising  for  the  region  are  varieties  of 
the  South  China  race  of  peaches,  a  number  of  the  American  and  Japanese 
plums,  pears  on  the  higher  lands,  figs,  persimmons,  pomegranates,  jujubes,  and 
dewberries.  Cultivated  varieties  of  grapes  related  to  the  native  grapes  may 
be  grown  but  are  not  valuable  as  table  grape&  The  Rusk  variety  of  cltrange 
was  hardy   and  made  good  growth. 

Of  the  nuts  tested,  the  native  pecan  does  well  as  a  lowland  tree  but  has 
given  poor  results  even  under  irrigation  on  the  uplands.  The  Persian  walnut 
makes  good  growth  when  worked  on  either  Julians  rupestris  or  J.  nigra. 
Almonds  flowered  so  early  as  to  be  Injured  by  frost.  Pistache  trees  were 
found  to  be  quite  susceptible  to  root  rot  Canada  i>eas  have  proved  to  be  the 
most  satisfactory  green  manure  crop. 

Division  of  horticulture. — Summary  of  results,  1918,  W.  T.  Maooun  bt  al. 
(Canada  Expt.  Farms  Bui.  Tt  (1914),  PP-  ^S). — ^Thls  comprises  a  summary  of 
results  secured  in  1913  In  the  breeding  nnd  cultural  experiments  with  fruits, 
vegetables,  forest  and  ornamental  trees,  and  herbaceous  plants  conducted  at 
the  Central  Farm,  Ottawa,  and  at  the  various  branch  experimental  farms 
and  stations  in  Canada.  The  details  of  the  work  are  to  appear  as  usual  in  the 
annual  report  at  a  later  date. 

As  result  of  long  continued  variety  tests  at  Ottawa  a  list  of  the  varieties 
of  fruits  is  here  given  that  are  considered  best  for  eastern  and  central  Ontario 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  together  with  a  list  of 
the  25  best  seedling  apples  originated  at  the  farm.  Since  1903  some  1,214  new 
varieties  have  been  fruited. 
87285°—15 4 
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Tent  caterpiUara  were  saccessfully  controlled  in  tbe  orchard  by  using 
arsenate  of  lead  with  lime-sulphur  and  with  Bordeaux.  In  cases  where  masses 
of  caterpillars  were  found  on  ornamentals  and  on  individual  trees  a  dust 
composed  of  pyrethrum  and  4  parts  of  cheap  flour  as  well  as  an  emulsion  made 
up  of  8  oz.  of  flour  and  1  qt.  Icerosene  to  2  gaL  of  water  were  found  to  kill  the 
caterpillars  quickly  by  contact 

The  work  at  the  branch  stations  and  farms  consisted  largely  of  variety 
testa  At  the  Kentville  substation.  Nova  Scotia,  W.  S.  Blair  in  charge,  tests 
were  made  of  Bordeaux  v.  lime-sulphur  in  controlling  apple  scab.  Ume-sul- 
phur  was  practically  as  effective  as  Bordeaux  in  controlling  the  scab  and 
caused  much  less  russeting  of  the  fruit  than  Bordeaux.  The  3 : 3 :  40  Bor- 
deaux appeared  to  russet  the  fruit  as  much  as  the  4 : 4 :  40.  Arsenate  of  lead 
used  alone  showed  no  fungicidal  value. 

Plant  introduction  and  acclimatization,  J.  J.  THOBNraa  (Arizona  8ta.  Bpt. 
J91Sy  pp.  255,  256). — ^A  brief  statement  of  proposed  work  with  native  walnuts, 
elderberries,  and  currants,  together  with  a  list  of  native  hardy  ornamentals 
growing  at  the  station  grounds. 

[Bean  breeding  investigations],  G.  F.  FREacMAN  and  J.  G.  T.  Uphof  (Arizona 
8ta,  Rpt.  191S,  pp.  261-263). —-The  work  with  beans  has  been  confined  to  the 
selective  breeding  of  the  white  tepary  and  to  certain  studies  of  inheritance 
among  hybrids  and  pure  races  of  both  beans  and  teparies.  Continued  efforts  to 
cross  the  l>ean  upon  the  tepary  and  also  the  tepary  and  the  Lima  bean  have  re- 
sulted negatively.  A  few  pods  of  the  tepary-Lima  cross  were  set  but  all  Called 
to  mature  seed. 

A  small  plat  sown  broadcast  to  tepary  beans,  at  the  rate  of  60  lbs.  per  acre^ 
gave  an  estimated  yield  of  about  3^  tons  of  air-dry  hay  per  acre. 

In  the  tepary  breeding  plat,  105  plant  rows  were  grown,  each  row  being  from 

'  the 'seed  of  a  single  plant  selection  of  the  previous  year.    A  marked  contrast 

was  observed  between  different  rows  as  to  the  relative  proportion  of  vine  and 

seed,  time  of  maturity,  habit  of  growth,  and  productivity.    The  average  for  all 

races  was  35  per  cent  of  dry  cleaned  seed. 

Phosphate  for  spinach,  T.  C.  Johnson  (Virginia  Truck  Bta,  Bui.  11  (1914), 
pp.  269-276). — ^A  previous  bulletin  gave  in  detail  the  plan  of  a  combined  fer- 
tilizer, soil  management,  and  cropping  system  experiment  with  truck  crops 
started  by  the  station  in  1908.  The  effect  of  various  treatments,  as  measured 
by  a  crop  of  kale  grown  during  the  season  of  1912-13,  was  also  shown  (B.  S. 
R.,  30,  p.  532).  In  the  present  bulletin  the  author  preseits  data  for  the  1913-14 
kale  crop  and  also  shows  the  effect  of  various  treatments  as  measured  by  crops 
of  spinach  during  the  season  1913-14.  Although  no  conclusions  are  drawn  from 
the  work,  thus  far  the  results  indicate  that  spinach  requires  a  considerably 
larger  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  than  is  contained  in  the  ordinary  fertilixers 
used. 

An  apple  orchard  survey  of  Mills  County,  L.  Greene  (loica  8ta.  BuL  t^ 
(1914),  pp.  252-316y  figs.  55).— This  bulletin  gives  the  results  of  a  survey  con- 
ducted in  1911-12  relative  to  the  conditions  and  methods  of  management  of 
the  apple  orchards  in  Mills  County,  Iowa.  With  results  of  this  survey  as  a 
basis,  suggestions  are  given  relative  to  the  renovation  and  care  of  apple 
orchards. 

The  orchard  area  in  Mills  CJounty  is  about  3,000  acres,  and  the  average  age 
of  the  trees  19  years.  The  average  planting  distance  was  fbund  to  be  22  by 
22  ft  Although  no  data  were  secured  with  reference  to  the  effect  of  planting 
distance  on  yield,  observations  on  the  general  conditions  of  the  orchards  indi- 
cate that  the  trees  were  planted  too  close  for  the  best  results.    Eighty-two  per 
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cent  of  the  orchards  were  in  sod,  8  per  cent  In  sod  mnlch ;  12.6  per  cent  was 
manured ;  and  11  per  cent  was  partially  tilled.  The  orchards  return  an  average 
annual  net  profit  per  acre  as  follows:  Sod,  $86.50;  sod  and  manure,  $140.83; 
sod  muk;h  and  partial  tillage,  $115.  Orchards  which  were  pruned  annually 
yielded,  a  much  greater  net  profit  than  those  pruned  less  frequently  or  not  at 
all.  The  practice  of  [graying  was  not  general  in  the  county  but  the  net  re- 
turns from  the  orchards  which  were  sprayed  were  greater  than  those  from 
unsprayed  orchards. 

The  most  important  diseases  found  were  apple  blight,  blister  canker,  and 
apple  blotch,  and  the  more  important  insects  were  the  codling  moth  and  the 
apple  and  plum  curculios. 

Harvesting  costs  averaged  for  picking,  6  cts.  per  bushel ;  packing,  16  to  25 
cts.  per  barrel ;  and  hauling  2.?  cts.  per  barrel  per  mile.  Of  the  orchards  visited 
76.6  per  cent  were  operated  by  owners  and  23.5  per  cent  by  tenants.  The  aver- 
age size  of  the  farm  was  102  acres  and  of  the  orchard  17  acres.  Seventy  per 
cent  of  the  orchard  men  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  orchard  was  more  profit- 
able than  other  farm  crops. 

Xbqperiments  with  fertilizers  on  cranberries,  J.  H.  Voobhees  (New  Jersey 
8ta9.  Rpt,  1913,  pp.  S8JhS88), — Outlines  are  given  of  some  cooperative  fertilizer 
experiments  which  hav^  been  started  on  a  number  of  cranberry  bogs  in  New 
Jersey.  The  work  thus  far  outlined  includes  the  application  of  single  elements 
derived  from  different  sources  as  well  as  a  npmber  of  complete  mixtures. 

Strawberry  grrowlnfir,  C.  T.  Ames  (Mississippi  8ta.  Bui,  165  (19U),  pp.  21-2S, 
flff.  1). — Data  are  given  on  costs,  yields,  and  returns  from  a  five-acre  strawberry 
field  for  the  years  1908  to  1913,  Inclusive,  together  with  brief  notes  on  the 
culture  of  strawberries  in  the  latitude  of  the  Holly  Springs  substation. 

During  the  first  four  years  a  net  average  of  $84.86  per  acre  was  secured  from 
the  5-acre  field.  The  net  returns  for  the  last  two  seasons  was  $30.63,  or  an 
average  of  $66.80  per  acre  for  the  six  years. 

Citrus  orchard  heating,  A.  M.  MgOmie  (Arizona  8ta,  Rpt  19 IS,  p.  250). — ^A 
brief  statement  of  results  secured  in  protecting  citrus  groves  from  frost 
injury. 

The  data  collected  at  the  station  farm,  where  one  coal  i)ot  to  every  tree 
was  used  during  the  cold  periods  of  December  22  and  23,  1912,  and  January 
5,  6,  and  7, 1913,  indicate  that  when  temperatures  lower  than  23°  F.  are  reached 
little  benefit  results  from  their  use.  At  the  same  time  two  vigorous  yearling 
Mediterranean  Sweet  trees  were  only  slightly  Injured  when  exposed  to  a 
temperature  of  11**  F.  on  January  7,  1913.  while  an  adjacent  weak  tree  of 
the  same  variety  was  killed  to  the  ground.  This  test  suggests  that  it  may 
be  possible  to  develop  the  citrus  Industry  In  Salt  River  Valley  by  a  careful 
selection  of  hardy  varieties  and  the  maintenance  of  high  Individual  tree  vigor. 

The  planting  and  care  of  shade  trees,  F.  E.  Buck  ( Canada  Expt.  Farms  Bui. 
19,  2.  ser.  (1914),  pp.  24,  figs.  7).— This  bulletin  contains  practical  directions 
and  advice  in  the  selection  of  shade  trees,  their  planting,  transplanting,  and 
subsequent  treatment  and  care,  with  notes  on  the  principal  injuries  and  un- 
favorable conditions  to  which  shade  trees  are  subjected,  especially  in  towns 
and  cities.  Lists  of  varieties  suitable  for  street  and  home  planting  in  Canada 
are  also  given. 

FOBESTBY. 

Forest  plantingr  in  the  eastern  United  States,  G.  R.  Tillotson  ( XJ.  8.  Dept. 
Agr.  Bui.  153  (1915),  pp.  38,  pis.  7,  fig.  1). — A  treatise  on  the  establishment  of 
forest  plantations  in  the  eastern  United  States,  discussing  the  propagation  of 
nursery  stock,  methods  of  planting,  including  costs  and  merits  of  the  different 
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methods,  time  of  planting,  preparation  of  the  soil,  spacing,  cnltivation,  thin- 
ning, pruning,  choice  of  species  for  mixed  plantations,  protection,  yields,  and 
returns.  Bach  species  recommended  for  planting  is  considered  with  refoence 
to  its  silyicultural  requirements,  soil  adaptation,  planting  distances,  planting 
method,  products,  and  age  of  maturity,  with  reference  to  the  prairie,  central 
hardwood,  and  northeast  regiona  Introductory  considerations  deal  with  the 
opportunities  for  forest  planting  and  the  present  status  of  forest  planting  hi 
the  eastern  United  States.  Data  on  the  prices  of  nursery  sto<^  officers  in 
charge  of  forestry  in  various  States,  together  with  literature  dealing  with  plant- 
ing are  app^ided. 

Forest,  shade,  and  ornamental  trees,  O.  A.  Thompson  and  J.  H.  Shefpbbd 
{North  Dakota  8ta.,  Rpt.  Edgeley  Suhsta.  1912,  pp.  +M^)— Notes  are  given 
on  the  behavior  of  a  number  of  trees  and  shrubs  which  have  been  tested  at 
the  substation  with  reference  to  their  value  for  shelter  belts,  windbreaks, 
hedges,  and  ornamentals. 

The  Araucaria  woods  of  Chile,  R.  B.  Baquedano  (Bol.  Basques,  Pesca  i 
Caza,  2  {19H),  No,  10,  pp.  509-S24,  flgs,  10). — ^This  embraces  the  results  of  a 
survey  of  the  Araucaria  forests  of  Chile  with  reference  to  their  extent  and  dis- 
tribution, habitat,  amount  of  standing  timber,  natural  iHx>ducts,  possibUities 
of  exploitation,  etc. 

The  eastern  hemlock  B.  H.  Fbothinoham  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr,  Bui.  152  (1915), 
pp.  4S,  pl8.  5,  flgs.  3). — ^This  bulletfn  discusses  the  eastern  hemlock  with  refer- 
ence to  its  geographical  and  commercial  range;  amount  and  value  of  stand- 
ing timber;  utilization;  structure  and  development  of  the  tree;  associated 
species;  effect  of  light,  soil,  and  moisture  on  the  composition  of  the  stand; 
reproduction ;  rate  of  growth ;  susceptibility  to  injury ;  and  the  status  of  hem- 
lock in  forest  management  A  number  of  volume  tables,  applicable  chiefly  to 
average  trees  in  the  Lake  States  and  Southern  Ai^>alachian  region,  are 
appended. 

The  author  concludes.  In  brief,  that  hemlock  grows  too  slowly  and  is  of  too 
little  commercial  value  to  be  recommended  for  planting  or  for  encouragement 
among  natural  second  growth  as  a  timber  tree.  The  management  of  h^nlock 
will  ultimately  be  restricted  to  lands  useless  not  only  for  agriculture  but  also 
for  growing  many  kinds  of  commercial  timber.  It  is  desirable  as  a  decorative 
tree  for  parks,  and  its  heavy  foliage  and  shade  endurance  g^ve  it  exceptional 
value  for  the  protection  of  stream  sources.  By  virtue  of  its  tolerance  of  shade 
hemlock  adapts  Itself  for  growth  as  a  subordinate  stand  among  other  kinds 
of  timber.  In  such  cases  it  materially  increases  the  yield  per  acre  and  at  the 
same  time  protects  and  enriches  the  forest  soil,  thereby  tending  to  accelerate 
the  growth  of  the  other  species. 

The  life  history  of  lodgepole  pine  in  the  Bocky  Mountains,  D.  T.  Mason 
(U.  8.  Dept,  Agr.  Bui,  154  {1915),  pp.  85,  pU,  5,  fig.  i).— In  this  bulletin  the 
author  discusses  the  lodgepole  pine  with  reference  to  its  geographical  distribu- 
tion and  altitudinal  range;  size,  age,  and  habit;  climatic,  soil,  moisture,  and 
light  requirements;  reproduction;  growth;  causes  of  Injury;  associated  qpedee; 
permanency  of  lodgepole  tjrpe ;  ground  cover ;  age  classes ;  and  yield. 

[Belative  success  of  timber-producing  species  at  the  Avondale  Forestry 
Station]  {Oard.  Chron.,  S.  ser.,  51  {1915),  No,  H68,  p,  77).— A  summary  of 
results  secured  during  the  first  five  years  in  growing  various  conifers  and 
broad-leaved  species  at  the  station.  The  trees  are  arranged  in  order  of  their 
rate  of  growth  and  with  reference  to  their  hardiness. 

Beport  on  supplies  of  home-grown  pit  wood  in  England  and  Wales,  T.  H. 
MmoLETON  {Bd.  Agr,  and  Fisheries  [London],  Rpt,  8upplies  Home-Orown  Pit 
Wood,  England  and  Wales,  1914,  pp.  i5).— This  report  embraces  the  results  of 
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a  survey  which  was  made  with  a  view  to  securing  a  home  supply  of  mine 
props  and  other  mining  timber  to  take  the  place  of  that  imported  prevloua 
to  the  present  war. 

The  hardness  of  woods,  G.  Janka  (Miti.  Forstl,  Versuchsw.  dsterr,^  No, 
S9  (1915),  pp.  VII -jr  117,  pis,  i). — In  continuation  of  previous  investigations 
(C  S.  R.,  20,  p.  754)  the  author  conducted  hardness  tests  of  some  286  kinds 
of  coniferous  and  deciduous  woods.  Determinations  were  also  made  of  the 
specific  gravity,  compressive  strength,  and  shrinkage  of  the  woods.  The  results 
are  here  presented  in  detail  and  discussed  at  length.  The  investigation  was 
conducted  primarily  with  a  view  to  formulating  a  numerical  classification  of 
the  hardness  property  of  different  kinds  of  native  and  foreign  woods  occurring 
in  the  Vienna  trade. 

Investigations  on  the  accuracy  of  volume  computations  of  stems  by  using 
the  average  diameter  and  length,  M.  Kunze  {Mitt.  K.  SUchs,  Forstl.  Ver- 
suchsanst.  Tharandt,  1  {1912),  No.  1,  pp.  54). — The  author  here  presents  a  study 
of  volume  and  fength  measurements  for  various  kinds  and  classes  of  trees  in 
(Germany. 

The  general  conclusion  is  reached  that  the  form  factor  of  unbarked  stems 
decreases  regularly  with  an  increasing  average  diameter  and  increases  regu- 
larly with  an  increasing  stem  length.  This  relation  was  most  marked  with 
pine  treea  The  infiuence  of  diameter  and  length  on  the  form  factor  is  some- 
what less  when  the  bark  is  removed,  but  the  variation  of  the  form  factor  due 
to  the  absence  of  bark  in  the  individual  species  ijB  so  small  as  to  be  negligible. 

DISEASES  OF  PLANTS. 

Beport  of  the  botanist  and  plant  pathologist,  H.  W.  Babbe  {South  Carolina 
Bta.  Rpt.  1914,  pp.  20-25). — The  author  reports  additional  investigations  on  the 
anthracnose  of  cotton,  studies  of  which  have  been  in  progress  for  a  number  of 
years.  In  undertaking  to  control  this  disease  the  hot-water  treatment  has  been 
investigated,  and  there  was  found  to  be  a  difference  of  about  20"*  C.  between  the 
thermal  death  point  of  the  fungus  in  culture  and  the  temperature  at  which  the 
seed  is  killed.  Following  up  this  information  it  was  found  that  cotton  seed 
would  stand  a  treatment  of  76°  C.  in  water  for  10  minutes  without  injury. 
Plants  that  have  be«i  grown  to  maturity  from  treated  seed  have  shown  no 
presence  of  disease.  In  cooperation  with  the  North  CJarolina  and  some  other 
experiment  stations  variety  tests  of  cotton  for  resistance  to  anthracnose  are 
being  carried  on,  but  the  author  states  that  while  there  is  considerable  variation 
in  the  amount  of  disease  on  different  varieties  there  has  thus  far  been  found 
no  Indication  of  very  marked  resistance. 

Notes  a^?e  given  of  studies  that  have  been  begun  on  bacterial  diseases  of  cotton 
and  on  some  physiological  disturbances  of  the  cotton  plant 

Under  the  author's  direction  a  plant  disease  survey  of  the  State  is  being 
made,  and  one  of  the  important  discoveries  of  the  past  season  was  the  occur- 
rence of  Physoderma  zew-maydis  on  com.  Some  cooperative  work  is  briefly 
reported  on  the  wilt  of  cotton  and  cowpeas,  which  is  carried  on  with  this  De- 
partment and  with  planters  throughout  the  State. 

Notes  of  some  plant  diseases  of  1913,  W.  P.  Fbaseb  (Ann.  Rpt.  Quebec  8oc. 
Protec.  Plants  {etc.],  6  {1913-14).  pp.  45-50,  figs.  5).— The  following  diseases 
were  noted  on  the  farm  of  Macdonald  CJollege  in  1913  : 

Downy  mildew  of  alfalfa  {Peronospora  trifoliorum)  was  held  in  check,  prob- 
ably by  the  very  dry  summer  of  1913.  No  effective  control  measures  have  been 
found.  Root  and  stem  rot  (Sclerotinia  trifoliorum)  was  not  as  prevalent  as  in 
1912  on  field  alfalfa,  but  clover  grown  on  experimental  plats  suffered  severely. 
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Rotation  of  crops  for  several  years  is  recommended.  Tbis  fnn^s,  it  is  thooglit 
may  riot  be  distinct  from  8.  Uberiiana,  wliich  attacks  vegetables,  particnlarly 
in  storage,  and  was  common  in  1912. 

European  apple  tree  canker  (Nectria  galliffena)  was  found  in  an  orchard  of 
the  college.  This  is  supposedly  the  first  report  of  this  fungos  on  aisles  in 
Quebec,  though  it  is  thought  to  be  conunon  in  the  province. 

Pea  blight  (Ascochyia  pisi)  was  noted,  but  was  not  troublesome  in  1913. 
Septoria  pisi  was  common  in  some  plats.  These  blights  are  kept  under  control 
by  seed  selection  and  rotation. 

Millet  smut  (UstUaffo  panid-^niUacei)  was  very  serious  on  Panicum  nUU- 
acewH.    Formalin  treatment  of  the  seed  controls  the  disease. 

Stripe  disease  of  barley  (Helminthosporium  gramineum),  while  severe  on 
oats  and  on  Mansury  barley,  did  not  attack  other  barleys.  Formalin  treatment 
gave  good  results. 

Tip  bum  of  potato  was  severe,  being  favored  by  the  dry  weather,  decreasing 
the  vitality  of  the  plants.  Ck)nservation  of  moisture  and  contiol  of  insects  and 
fungi  by  spraying  held  the  disease  in  check.  Tomato  blossom  end  rot  was 
prevalent,  owing  also  to  dry  weather. 

Raspberry  cane  blight  {Coniothyrium  fuckelH)  was  also  prominent  during  the 
dry  summer  weather.  No  effective  measures  of  control  are  known,  but  cutting 
out  and  burning  diseased  canes  and  cutting  old  canes  as  soon  as  the  berries  are 
picked  helps  to  check  the  spread  of  the  disease. 

[Plant  diseases  in  England],  R.  H.  Biffen  (Jour.  Roy.  Agr.  8oc.  Englani, 
74  (1913),  pp.  57^76).— This  is  a  part  of  the  report  of  the  botanist  for  1913 
and  deals  very  briefly  with  cases  reported  or  sent  in  of  diseases  afTecting  cul- 
tivated planta 

Bacillus  amylohacter  seemed  to  attack  potato  tubers  already  infected  by 
Phytophthora  infestans.  One  case  of  black  stalk  rot,  due  to  B.  melanogenes,  is 
noted.  It  is  thought  that  the  disease  may  be  planted  with  the  se^  tubers.  A 
case  suspected  to  be  Spongospora  scabies  was  thought  to  be  due  to  gritty  soil 
constituents  (as  coal  ashes),  or  to  the  excessive  use  of  kainit  Uromyces  betce 
and  Peronospora  schachtU  are  reported  on  mangolds,  also  mildew  and  club 
root  of  swedes.  Clover  sickness  is  reported  as  prevalent,  and  the  use  of  clovers 
in  rotation  not  oftener  than  once  in  six  years  is  recommended.  Bunt  of  wheat, 
thouf?h  reported  as  being  spread  by  traveling  thrashing  machines,  is  easily  con- 
trolled by  the  copper  sulphate  or  the  hot  water  treatment 

The  fruit  diseases  reported  are  peach  curl,  apple  canker,  leaf  scorch,  silver 
leaf,  and  strawberry  spot.  Podosphcera  leucoiricha,  the  cause  of  apple  mildew, 
was  found  to  be  in  itself  parasitized  by  a  species  of  Cicinnobolua 

Outbreaks  of  white  rust  (Cystopus  candidus)  on  white  mustard  and  of  celery 
spot  (Septoria  petroselini  apii)  were  reported  too  late  for  effective  control. 

Other  diseases,  as  larch  canker,  mildew  on  peas,  asters,  etc.,  and  a  spot  dis- 
ease on  tobacco  were  dealt  with. 

The  downy  mildews,  B.  M.  Du  Pobte  (Ann.  Rpt.  Quebec  Boc.  Protec  Plants 
{etc.],  6  (1913-U),  pp.  88^8,  figs.  8). — ^This  is  a  brief  discussion  of  some 
Peronosporaceffi  affecting  economic  plants,  with  a  key  to  the  genera. 

The  cheniical  composition  of  Bordeaux  mixture  and  its  soluble  copper 
content,  V.  Vebmorel  and  B.  Dantony  (Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  8ci.  {Paris],  159 
(1914),  No.  S,  pp.  i8^^-«68).— Reporting  a  study  of  the  conditions  leading  to  the 
formation  of  different  compounds  in  Bordeaux  mixture  and  of  the  question 
as  to  whether  the  alkaline  mixture  is  free  from  soluble  copper,  the  author 
states  that  when  concentrated  milk  of  lime  is  poured  very  rapidly  into  a  dilute 
solution  of  copper  sulphate  the  visible  result  is  the  blue  color  of  stable  copper 
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hydrates,  but  that  when  the  lime  water  is  poured  very  slowly  the  green  color 
of  basic  copper  sulphate  is  seen.  The  alkaline  mixture  in  process  of  applica- 
tion is  said  to  contain  abundance  of  dissolved  copper  for  fungicidal  purposes. 

Porther  observations  on  the  fungricidal  action  of  Bordeaux  n^iztore,  B.  T. 
P.  Barker  and  C.  T.  Giminoham  (Ahs,  in  Rpt.  Brit.  Assoc,  Adh),  8ci.,  1913,  p. 
767). — ^This  gives  briefly  the  substance  of  a  contribution  already  noted  from 
another  source  (E.  S.  R.,  32,  p.  243). 

The  physiological  effect  of  the  absorbed  copper  on  the  treated  plant  is  also 
under  investigation. 

Seed  treatment  to  prevent  diseases  in  field  crops,  O.  A.  Thompson  and  J.  H. 
Shepperd  (North  Dakota  8ta„  Rpt,  Edgeley  Suhsta.,  1905,  pp,  19,  20), — Direc- 
tions are  given  for  the  treatment  of  cereals,  flax,  and  potatoes  with  formalde- 
hyde solution  for  the  prevention  of  the  various  diseases. 

Foot  disease  of  cereals,  Sohribaux  (Bui,  8oc,  Nat,  Agr,  France,  74  (1914)* 
No,  4y  pp,  413-428), — Tests  were  made  in  1913  with  a  number  of  wheat  varieties, 
also  some  hybrids  thereof,  both  in  test  plats  and  in  the  open  field,  as  regards 
susceptibility  to  foot  or  stalk  disease.  One  of  these  varieties.  Poulard  d*Aus- 
tralie,  seemed  almost  entirely  resistant,  this  variety  being  later  than  native 
wheats  and  showing  a  less  rank  vegetative  growth  in  early  spring.  In  general, 
plats  from  seed  of  a  given  variety  sown  experimentally  In  both  fall  and  spring 
showed  fewer  affected  plants  from  the  spring  sowing.  It  is  claimed  that 
moderate  vegetative  growth  and  free  access  of  sunlight  are  unfavorable  to 
development  of  foot  disease  of  cereals. 

A  cabbagre  disease,  W.  B.  Orove  (Jour.  Roy,  Hort.  8oc„  40  (1914),  No,  1,  pp, 
76,  77,  ftff.  1), — ^The  author  gives  a  brief  description  and  the  life  history  of  a 
cabbage  disease  prevalent  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Cornwall,  and  elsewhere  during 
the  past  winter. 

The  perfect  stage,  known  as  Mycosphaerella  hrassicicola.  Is  said  to  be  some- 
what rarely  found  In  that  section,  but  the  pycnidlal  stage  occurs  more  com- 
monly and  abundantly  and  does  considerable  damage.  This  stage  is  said  to  have 
been  described  formerly  as  Asteroma  hrassicw,  but  the  author  claims  it  should 
be  classed  as  a  Phyllostlcta  and  he  describes  this  form  under  the  name 
P.  Inussidcola  n.-  comb. 

The  only  view  given  regarding  remedial  treatment  Is  that  such  measures 
would  probably  prove  to  be  of  more  expense  than  benefit  in  this  case. 

A  note  on  celery  leaf  spot  disease,  F.  J.  Chittenden  (Ann.  Appl.  Biol.,  1 
(1914),  ffo.  2,  pp.  204-206). — The  author  states  that  he  has  been  able  to  demon- 
strate the  infection  of  seedlings  from  seeds  diseased  by  adhering  spores  of 
Beptoria  petroselini  apii  which  may  be  found,  it  is  said,  on  about  90  per  cent 
of  the  celery  seed  offered  for  sale.  The  fungus  also  attacks  celeriac.  The 
disease  appears  to  spread  more  slowly  during  the  seedling  stage  than  later  in 
the  season. 

Bordeaux  mixture  is  said  to  afford  satisfactory  protection. 

Diseases  of  peas  (Jour.  Bd.  Agr.  [London^,  21  (1914),  No.  5,  pp.  418-423,  pi. 
1). — ^Powdery  mildew  of  peas  (Erysiphe  polygoni),  said  to  attack  also  many 
weeds,  is  controlled  by  early  spraying  with  liver  of  sulphur,  1  oz.  to  4  gal. 
of  water.  Mildew  (Peronospora  vici<B),  attacking  many  cultivated  and  wild 
legumes,  requires  employment  of  rotation,  with  Bordeaux  mixture  where  out- 
breaks occur.  Rust  (Uromyces  falxB),  which  also  attacks  many  members  of 
this  family,  is  most  satisfactorily  controlled  by  the  destruction  of  the  teleu- 
tospores,  preferably  by  burning  the  vines.  Black  root  rot  (Thielavia  hasicola), 
said  to  be  almost  onmivorous  and  described  as  attacking  young  pea  seedlings, 
lives  saprophytically  in  humus  soils.    Foi*malin  of  about  1  per  cent  strength 
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applied  at  the  rate  of  1  gal.  per  square  foot,  is  said  to  destroy  the  fnngas  if 
the  soil  is  covered  with  coarse  sacking  for  a  few  days,  after  which  the  tomes 
must  be  permitted  to  escape  before  planting  the  seels.  Pea  spot  (Ascoc^a 
pM)  attacks  also  wild  legumes.  It  is  stated  that  this  fungus  may  be  coq> 
trolled  with  Bordeaux  mixture  if  applied  on  its  first  appearance. 

Leaf  spot  and  some  fruit  rots  of  peanut,  F.  A.  Wolf  {Alabama  Col  8ta. 
Bui,  180  {19 W,  pp.  127-150,  pU.  5). — ^The  author  describes  three  fungus  dis- 
eases of  peanuts  occurring  in  Alabama.  These  are  leaf  ^)ot,  due  to  Cercosftora 
personaia,  a  red  rot  of  the  peanuts  caused  by  Neoooamospara  vasinfeda,  and 
fi  sclerotial  rot  due  to  Bclerotium  rolfaU. 

The  most  prominent  symptom  of  the  leaf  spot  disease  is  said  to  be  the 
presence  of  chestnut  brown  areas  on  the  leaves,  petioles,  and  stems,  which  may 
result  in  considerable  defoliation,  impairing  the  hay  crop  and  indirectly 
reducing  the  yield  of  peanuts.  Crop  rotation  and  seed  disinfection  are  recom- 
mended as  preventive  measures,  spraying  being  considered  impracticable.  On 
account  of  the  fact  that  the  fungus  has  been  found  to  hibernate  on  diseased 
leaves  lying  in  the  field,  attention  is  called  to  the  necessity  of  their  destruction. 

The  fungus  causing  the  red  rot  is  not  considered  parasitic,  and  it  occurs  on 
peanuts  only  as  a  saprophyte.  Digging  the  crop  when  mature  without  delay. 
It  is  thought,  would  reduce  the  amount  of  injury  sometimes  done. 

The  sclerotial  rot  is  due  to  a  parasite,  both  the  shell  and  the  kernel  being 
destroyed.  In  addition  to  peanuts  the  fungus  causing  this  disease  is  known  to 
occur  on  a  large  number  of  host  plants  and  as  a  consequence  no  remedial  meas- 
ures such  as  rotation  can  be  recommended  for  its  control. 

A  bibliography  is  appended. 

Potato  diseases,  A.  S.  Hosne  {Ann.  Appl.  Biol.,  1  {1914),  No.  2,  pp.  18S-203, 
figs.  8). — ^This  is  a  brief  examination  and  discussion  of  several  contributions 
from  various  authors  regarding  diseases  of  potato,  including  ChrysophlyctU 
endobiotica,  Phytophthora  infestans,  sprain,  Fusarium  solani,  curl,  Spongospora 
solani,  and  other  diseases. 

Potato  scab,  B.  F.  Lutman  and  G.  C.  Cunningham  {Vermont  Sta.  Bui.  184 
{19H),  pp.  64,  pis.  12,  figs.  7). — In  a  previous  publication  attention  was  called 
to  the  pathology  of  the  potato  scab  (E.  S.  R.,  30,  p.  539 )••  In  the  present 
bulletin  a  detailed  account  is  given  of  the  investigations,  from  which  it  is  con- 
cluded that  the  stimulation  of  cork  products  is  due  to  the  growth  of  an  organ- 
ism, resulting  in  the  formation  of  chemical  substances  which  are  absorbed 
and  which  cause  the  cork  cells  to  Increase  in  size  and  number.  According  to 
the  authors  the  organism  which  has  hitherto  been  referred  to  as  Oospora 
scabies  should  be  designated  as  Actinomyces  chromogenus. 

This  organism  is  widely  spread,  occurring  in  practically  all  soils,  but  is 
most  numerous  in  those  which  are  rich  in  humus.  The  parasitism  of  the 
organism  is  facultative  and  may  be  induced  by  an  alkaline  condition  of  the 
soil,  the  presence  of  moisture,  and  an  abundance  of  organic  matter  of  the  soiL 
It  is  believed  that  some  strains  of  the  organism  may  have  developed  this  char- 
acter to  a  greater  extent  than  others,  but  the  authors  were  unable  to  recognize 
any  morphological  or  cultural  characters  which  would  distinguish  them.  The 
organism  is  considered  to  be  spread  more  probably  through  manure  and  humus 
than  through  scabby  potatoes,  though  the  latter  should  be  avoided  or  thoroughly 
disinfected. 

A  weak  acidity  of  the  soil  instead  of  a  neutral  or  slightly  alkaline  condition 
U  considered  the  most  hopeful  attack  in  combating  this  organism.  The  use 
of  flowers  of  sulphur  is  said  to  be  helpful  in  diminishing  the  amount  of  scab, 
but  may  prove  harmful  to  other  crops  if  applied  in  too  large  quantities.    No 
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varieties  of  potatoes  have  been  found  that  are  wholly  resistant  to  this  disease, 
although  some  differences  have  been  observed.  The  cause  of  variation  is  not 
known. 

A  bibliography  is  included. 

Beport  of  the  plant  patholofirist,  M.  T.  Cook  {New  Jersey  Stas.  Rpt,  191S, 
pp.  793-S17,  pl8.  7). — ^The  author  reports  the  discovery  of  the  silver  scurf 
iSpondylodadium  atrovirens)  of  potatoes  in  the  State.  Notes  are  also  given 
of  other  investigations,  and  the  most  common  diseases  observed  during  the  year 
are  reported  according  to  host  plants. 

The  report  concludes  with  an  account  of  potato  field  tests  carried  on  under 
the  supervision  of  G.  W.  Martin  to  determine  whether  finely  pulverized  sulphur 
and  powdered  arsenate  of  lead  can  be  depended  upon  to  protect  the  potato  foli- 
age from  insect  Injury  and  fungus  disease.  Four  powdered  preparations  were 
used  and  comparisons  made  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  Paris  green,  Pyrox,  and 
two  other  commercial  preparations.  It  is  concluded  from  the  tests  made  that 
a  mixture  of  pulverized  sulphur  and  arsenate  of  lead  is  practicable  and  effi- 
cient in  controlling  the  Ck)lorado  beetle.  The  most  striking  results  obtained 
showed  the  economy  of  Bordeaux  mixture  and  also  the  short  time  required  to 
apply  powders.  Under  the  conditions  of  the  experiment  the  cheapest  and  most 
efficient  preparation  used  was  a  dust  mixture  composed  of  three  parts  of  sul- 
phur and  one  part  of  arsenate  of  lead. 

Storage  rots  of  potatoes  and  other  vegetables,  W.  P.  Fbaseb  {Arm.  Rpt 
Quebec  8oc.  Protec.  Plants  [etc,],  6  {191S-14),  pp.  50,  5i).— Brief  descHptions 
are  given  of  black  and  blue  mold  rots,  late  blight  rot,  dry  rot,  and  soft  rot  of 
XK>tatoe8.  Control  measures  include  crop  rotation,  careful  harvesting  in  dry 
weather,  and  storage  in  clean,  moderately  dry  cellars  at  not  above  40**  F. 

The  biologry  of  the  apple  canker  fungus,  S.  P.  Wiltshire  {Abs,  in  Rpt. 
Brit.  Assoc.  Adv.  fifci.,  1913,  p.  714). — Nectria  ditissitna- is  said  to  be  a  genuine 
wound  parasite,  succeeding  only  in  case  of  injury  deep  enough  for  the  fungus 
to  reach  the  wood  before  it  is  shut  off  by  the  formation  of  a  layer  of  phellogen. 
The  fungus  traverses  the  intercellular  spaces  of  the  cortex,  breaks  through  the 
cell  walls  of  phloem  and  cambium,  and  traverses  the  woody  elements  via 
the  pits  in  the  walls,  the  medullary  rays  offering  no  special  means  of  access  to 
the  Interior. 

The  host  reacts  by  the  formation  of  phellogen,  of  abnormal  wood  cells  resem- 
bling those  of  the  medullary  rays,  and  of  wound  gum  in  the  wood  vessels.  The 
mycelium  normally  does  not  spread  greatly.  Inoculation  usually  occurs  by 
means  of  injuries  due  to  frost  or  aphids.  Relatively  immune  varieties  of  apple 
may  be  infected  through  injuries  under  suitable  conditions,  the  determining 
factors  being  mostly  physiological. 

Observations  on  the  life  history  of  the  American  gooseberry  mildew,  E.  S. 
Salmon  (Ann.  Appl.  Biol.,  1  {1914),  ^o.  2,  pp.  177-182).— The  author,  referring 
to  his  previous  article  (E.  S.  R.,  31,  p.  545),  gives  results  of  a  further  examina- 
tion of  material,  concluding  that  some  of  the  peritheda  of  the  American  goose- 
berry mildew  {Sphcsrotheca  mors-uv<e)  which  are  produced  in  Ihigland  either 
do  not  reach  maturity  or  do  not  survive  the  winter.  It  is  claimed  that  no  case 
of  primary  Infection  by  ascospores  from  overwintered  material  still  present  on 
the  shoot  has  been  established.  It  is  thought  that  ascospores  from  mature 
perithecia  lodged  in  bark  crevices,  bud  scales,  etc.,  may  possibly  be  the  ones 
which  become  the  source  of  the  early  Infection  noted. 

The  control  of  American  grooseberry  mildew,  G.  C.  Qouoh  {Oard.  Chron.,  S. 
ser.,  66  {1914),  Nos.  1454,  PP-  SOS,  304;  1455,  p.  519).— Giving  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  various  methods  of  dealing  with  American  gooseberry  mil- 
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dew  as  shown  by  experience  in  many  typical  cases  and  in  represaitatiTe  parts 
of  Elngland  for  some  years  past,  the  author  states  that  the  ord^  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  requiring  the  destruction  of  all  diseased  bushes  has 
been  withdrawn,  although  destruction  is  still  recommended  wh«?e  bushes  are 
old  and  badly  diseased.  Owing  to  the  habits  of  the  fungus  as  described,  spray- 
ing has  proved  impracticable  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  and  it  is  thought  to 
be  of  value  only  in  cases  where  the  disease  has  appeared  recently  and  is  noted 
in  time  (soil  infection  being  slight  or  absent),  or  where  the  object  is  to  ke^ 
the  fruit  free  from  disease  for  marketing.  No  definite  or  unifbrm  success  has 
attended  soil  treatment  The  value  of  pruning  if  done  early  and  properly  is 
said  to  be  decided,  but  to  have  its  own  disadvantages,  which  are  outlined,  chief 
among  these  being  its  usually  late  or  imperfect  accomplishment 

Banana  disease  on  the  Clarence  Biver  {Agr.  Gaz,  N.  8.  Wales,  25  {1914)* 
No,  P,  pp.  809,  810). — For  the  past  two  or  three  years  a  new  disease  has  been 
noted  among  bananas  on  the  Clarence  River.  It  is  known  locally  as  pear  top, 
bunch  top,  blight,  or  rust  Investigation  has  not  shown  it  to  be  caused  by 
bacteria  or  fungi  and  it  is  thought  to  be  of  physiological  origin.  Soil  exhaustion 
is  suggested  by  the  facts  that  it  appears  only  on  old  plantations  and  that  sugar 
cane  on  such  soils  shows  a  similar  habit 

Remedies  suggested  are  thinning,  rotation,  and  fertilizing  according  to  for- 
mulas given. 

Cacao  canker  and  its  control  in  Java,  G.  J.  J.  van  Hall  (Meded.  Proefatat. 
Midden-Java,  No,  6  {1912),  pp.  17). — ^The  author,  referring  to  the  claim  of 
Rorer  (E.  S.  R.,  27,  p.  750),  confirmed  by  Rutgers  (B.  S.  R.,  29,  p.  248),  that 
PhyiophtKora  faheri  is  the  cause  of  both  cacao  canker  and  black  or  brown  pod 
rot  of  cacao,  notes  the  facts  that  in  artificial  cultures  P.  faheri  is  quickly  over- 
grown by  Fusarium  colorans  associated  therewith,  and  may  disappear  from  the 
margins,  easily  giving  the  impression  that  F.  colorana  is  the  primary  cause  of 
the  trouble,  which  is  really  due  to  P.  faheri. 

Control  measures  recommended  include  the  r^noval  .of  all  cankered  fruits 
or  of  spots  on  the  tree,  the  production  of  unfavorable  life  conditions  for  the 
parasite  (as  by  better  control  of  shading,  involving  attention  to  both  the  cacao 
trees  and  others  growing  therewith),  and  the  iH*eventlon  of  infection  or  or 
spread  in  case  of  incipient  attack,  as  by  the  use  of  such  fungicides  as  Bordeaux 
mixture. 

Notice  relating  to  citrus  canker,  E.  S.  Tugkeb  {Louisiana  Bias.  Crop  Pest 
Notice  1  {1914),  pp»  2). — ^Attention  is  called  to  the  occurrence  of  the  citrus 
canker  in  Louisiana  and  a  plea  is  made  for  the  prompt  cooperation  of  citrus 
growers  to  secure  its  eradication. 

Coffee  leaf  disease,  W.  Smaix  {Uganda  Dept.  Agr.  Ore.  1  {1914),  PP-  8).— 
This  disease  (due  to  Hemileia  vastatriw)  is  said  to  to  be  endemic  in  Uganda, 
having  been  present  on  practically  every  tree  of  native  coffee  for  many  years, 
but  to  have  been  only  recently  recognized  definitely  as  to  species  and  impor- 
tance. It  is  said  to  be  known  now  in  all  coffee-growing  countries  of  the  Old 
World.  In  1913  losses  on  areas  of  recent  planting  amounted  to  30  per  cent  in 
many  instances,  but  on  some  of  these  areas  the  trees  afterwards  showed  new 
shoots  and  foliage  and  some  promise  of  good  crops. 

Such  preventive  measures  are  recommended  as  give  access  of  sunlight  and 
wind.  These  include  planting  in  dry  localities  with  wide  spacing,  the  plats  so 
arranged  that  the  prevailing  winds  may  sweep  them  crosswise  rather  than 
lengthwise.  Destruction  of  all  fallen  and  visibly  diseased  leaves  is  considered 
important  Careful  selection  of  material  for  planting,  appropriate  manuring, 
supervision  of  native  trees,  etc.,  are  measures  relied  upon  to  reduce  the  amount 
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of  the  disease,  which  is  expected  to  appear  sooner  or  later  on  every  estate  of 
cultivated  coffee  in  Uganda. 

Diseases  and  pests  of  Hevea  in  the  Federated  Malay  States,  A.  A.  L. 
RuTGEBS  {Dept  Landb.,  Nijv,  en  Handel  [Dutch  East  Indies],  Meded.  Afdeel. 
Plantemiekten,  No,  4  {19JS)y  pp.  8-16). — ^Thls  is  mainly  a  discussion  of  Hevea 
as  affected  by  canker  in  relation  to  weather,  particularly  rainfall;  spacing  In 
planting,  also  Interplanting  with  other  growths;  pruning;  and  employment  of 
water  in  connection  with  tapping  operations. 

Fames  semitositis,  the  cause  of  a  root  mold,  is  also  briefly  discussed. 

Observations  upon  a  disease  of  carnations,  M.  A.  Blake  (Neto  Jersey  8tas, 
Rpt.  1913,  pp.  168-170,  fig.  1). — ^The  author  reports  having  noted  at  different 
times  a  disease  of  carnations  In  which  there  was  a  red  spotting  of  the  leaves  of 
red  varieties  and  of  some  dark  pink  varieties.  The  light  pink,  white,  or  yellow 
varieties  may  be  affected  by  the  spots,  but  less  commonly  and  the  spots  are  more 
translucent  The  injured  leaves  on  all  varieties  gradually  turn  brown,  giving 
the  plants  a  sickly  and  dying  appearance. 

Various  theories  have  been  advanced  as  to  the  cause  of  this  trouble.  The 
author  states  that  experiments  have  shown  that  considerable  injury  often  fol- 
lows the  setting  of  carnation  plants  In  soil  that  does  not  dry  freely.  Excess  of 
moisture  does  not  appear  to  be  one  of  the  Important  factors  In  the  matter,  but 
It  seems  to  be  a  soil  condition.  It  is  thought  that  if  proper  cultural  conditions 
are  maintained  the  amount  of  Injury  may  be  reduced.  Cuttings  from  diseased 
plants  have  been  propagated  without  showing  any  sign  of  the  disease. 

ECONOMIC  ZOOLOGY— ENTOMOLOGY. 

Animal  communities  in  temperate  America  as  illustrated  in  the  Chicago 
regrion. — ^A  study  in  aninjtl  ecologry,  V.  E.  Shelford  {Geogr.  8oc.  Chicago  Bui. 
5  (1913),  pp.  XIII -^362,  pi.  1,  figs.  315).— The  author  defines  ecology  at  present 
as  "that  branch  of  general  physiology  which  deals  with  the  organism  as  a 
whole,  with  Its  general  life  proceses,  as  distinguished  from  the  more  special 
physiology  of  organs,  and  which  also  considers  the  organism  with  particular 
reference  to  Its  usual  environment." 

The  several  chapters  of  this  work  deal  with  the  subject  under  the  headings 
of  man  and  animals;  the  animal  organism  and  Its  environmental  relations;  the 
animal  environment,  Its  general  nature  and  Its  character  in  the  area  of  study ; 
conditions  of  existence  of  aquatic  animals;  animal  communities  of  large  lakes 
(Lake  Michigan),  streams,  small  lakes,  and  ponds;  conditions  of  existence  of 
land  animals ;  animal  communities  of  the  tension  lines  between  land  and  water, 
of  swamp  and  flood  plain  forests,  of  dry  and  mesophytlc  forests,  and  of  thickets 
and  forest  margins ;  and  prairie  animal  communities. 

A  bibliography  of  214  <ltles  and  author  and  subject  Indexes  are  Included. 

Preliminary  report  on  the  mammals  of  North  Dakota,  V.  Bailey,  W.  B. 
Bell,  and  M.  A.  Bbannon  (North  Dakota  8ta.  Circ.  3  (1914),  PP-  ^0). — Follow- 
ing a  brief  discussion  of  life  and  crop  zones,  habits  of  animals,  and  prepara- 
tion and  care  of  specimens,  the  authors  present  brief  accounts  of  some  80  species 
of  mammals  known  to  occur  In  North  Dakota. 

Studies  in  the  comparative  size  of  the  red  blood  corpuscles  of  birds,  Chi 
TsAu  Wang  (Jour,  Ent.  and  Zool.,  6  (1914),  No.  4,  p.  B21). — Studies  of  the 
erythrocytes  of  17  species  are  reported  upon. 

Entomology,  A.  W.  Mobbill  (Arizona  8ta,  Rpt.  1913,  pp.  270,  27i).— Par- 
ticular attention  is  said  to  have  been  given  the  harvester  ant  (Pogonomyrmex 
harhata)  and  the  alfalfa  seed  chalcls  fly  (Bruchophagus  funehris).    Through 
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the  use  of  sheet-iron  covers  inclosing  circular  areas  4  and  10  ft  In  diamet^, 
respectively,  it  was  found  that  a  maximum  dose  of  2  os.  of  carbon  blsolphld, 
costing  approximat^y  1  ct,  completely  eradicated  the  ant  colony  when  the 
ground  was  still  quite  wet  following  Irrigation.  With  soil  Insuffid^itly  moist 
the  results  were  not  dependable  even  with  much  larger  doses.  The  author  con- 
siders it  practicable  for  an  individual  possessing  an  outfit  of  ten  or  more  such 
covers  to  take  contract  work  on  a  large  scale. 

In  Arizona,  the  alfalfa  seed  chalcis  fly,  also  known  as  the  clover  seed  chalds 
fly.  Is  one  of  the  most  destructive  pests,  not  only  on  account  of  direct  Injury,  but 
through  its  keeping  many  alfftlfa  growers,  who  would  otherwise  be  interested, 
from  attempting  to  make  a  seed  crop.  A  trap  crop  experiment  was  carried  on 
during  the  year,  in  which  a  border  of  some  40  ft  all  around  a  10-acre  field  was 
left  uncut  at  the  time  of  the  second  regular  hay  cutting  on  May  5,  when  the 
remainder  of  the  field  was  cut  and  the  hay  stacked  .  This  border  was  allowed 
to  bloom  and  set  seed  which  attracted  the  seed  flies  in  the  vicinity,  it  being  the 
only  alfalfa  having  seed  available  for  the  oviposltlon  of  the  eggs.  This  border 
crop  was  cut  and  the  hay  removed  from  the  field  before  the  Insects  had  sufildait 
time  to  reach  maturity.  While  it  is  believed  that  the  bordering  trap  crop  actu- 
ally afforded  considerable  protection,  the  practical  results  appeared  to  be  mostly 
negative  since  the  crop  from  the  fi^d  averaged  210  lb&  per  acre,  which  was  not 
more  than  would  be  expected  under  ordinary  condltlona  It  is  pointed  out,  how- 
ever, that  the  experiment  was  conducted  under  unfavorable  conditions  since  a 
nearby  grain  field  Infested  with  bur  clover  produced  myriads  of  the  seed  files 
of  the  first  brood  which  spread  over  the  surrounding  fields. 

Beport  of  the  entomologist,  T.  I.  Headlee  (New  Jersey  8tM.  Rpt,  1919,  p^ 
6SS-789,  pl8,  4,  figs,  S), — ^The  Insects  of  the  year  briefiy  noted,  information  relat- 
ing to  which  is  largely  based  on  correspondence,  include  various  species  of  plant 
lice,  scale  insects,  the  false  apple  red  bug  {Lygidea  mendax),  rhododendron  lace 
bug  (Leptobyrsa  explanata),  fiea-beetle  {Epitriw  cucumeria),  which  proved  to 
be  the  worst  Insect  enemy  of  the  potato  during  the  year,  fruit  bark  beefle 
(Scolytus  ruffulosus),  which  attracted  attention  by  its  work  on  peach,  hickory 
bark  beetle  (8.  guadrispinoaus) ,  etc.  Insects  mentioned  as  of  special  interest, 
either  because  new  to  New  Jersey  records  or  because  of  the  danger  of  their 
introduction,  include  an  undetermined  buprestid  borer  on  Rosa  rugoaa  nurs«7 
stock,  a  pine  scolytld  (MyelophUus  piniperda),  which  bores  out  the  tips  of  the 
central  shoots  of  Scotch  firs,  a  sawfiy  (KiUiosyaphinga  dohmU)  new  to  New 
Jersey  found  doing  considerable  damage  to  alders  in  the  nursery,  etc. 

In  order  to  determine  the  relative  value  of  a  dusting  mixture  as  compared 
with  the  normal  liquid  treatment,  a  series  of  orchard  and  potato  tests  were 
made.  The  dust  was  composed  of  20  per  cent  powdered  "  Electro  "  arsenate  of 
lead  and  SO  per  cent  very  finely  divided  sulphur.  Eleven  and  one-fourth  Iba  of 
paste,  consisting  of  the  same  finely  divided  sulphur  with  about  60  i)er  cent  water, 
and  1}  lbs.  of  the  powdered  Lead  arsenate  were  used  to  each  50  gaL  of  water. 
Application  of  the  dust  treatment  to  peaches  at  Glassboro  Is  given  credit  for 
exerting  a  better  control  of  the  plum  curculio  than  the  paste  or  self-boiled 
lime-sulphur,  and  consequently  for  holding  a  much  larger  percentage  of  the 
total  set  on  the  entire  tree.  The  results  of  similar  peach  tests  at  Yineland 
Indicated  "(1)  that  either  dust  or  paste  applied  with  sufficient  frequency  will 
give  reasonable  control  of  plum  curculio  and  scab  fungus,  (2)  that  whai  dust 
or  paste  are  applied  no  more  frequently  than  self-boiled  lime-sulphur  arsoiate 
of  lead  they  are  not  so  effective  as  the  standard  wash  (3)  that  the  i>aste  sul- 
phur and  lead,  which  are  much  easier  to  make  up  and  apply,  are  almost  as 
efficient  in  Insect  and  scab  fungus  control  as  the  self-boiled  mixture,  (4)  that 
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Uie  dust  mast  have  more  frequent  applications  than  either  the  self-boiled  or 
paste  to  produce  anything  like  equal  results." 

No  definite  results  were  obtained  from  the  tests  with  apples  and  potatoes.  The 
experiments  with  com  show:  '*(!)  That  when  the  poisonous  dust  is  properly 
placed  on  the  com  silks  and  maintained  throughout  the  period  the  silks  are 
green  and  succulent,  more  than  75  per  c^it  of  the  normal  damage  is  prevented, 
(2)  that  any  machine  which  distributes  the  dust  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  produce 
only  a  light  coating  on  exposed  parts  is  of  little  or  no  value  in  com  earworm 
control,  (3)  that  the  dust  must  be  maintained  throughout  the  period  during 
which  the  silks  are  green  and  succulent,  (4)  that  the  50  per  cent  mixture  is  the 
most  efficient,  because  its  physical  condition  is  better  (drier)  than  the  75  per 
cent,  and  has  more  strength  than  the  weaker  mixture." 

Work  with  the  peach  borer  carried  on  in  continuation  of  that  of  the  previous 
year  (B.  S.  R.,  90,  p.  855),  in  which  each  of  28  5-year-old  peach  trees  was  coated 
with  tree  tanglefoot  from  the  point  where  the  large  roots  c-jime  off  to  a  point  6  in. 
at>ove  the  surface  of  the  soil,  showed  that  although  in  common  with  other  sub- 
stances the  tanglefoot  reduces  the  infestation,  it  not  only  fails  to  prevent  it  com- 
pletely, and  if  used  regularly  is  likely  to  destroy  the  trees. 

In  summing  up  the  results  of  fly  work  the  author  states  that  "  the  fly  control 
campaigns  in  the  city  of  New  Brunswick*  on  the  college  general  farm,  and  on  the 
college  dairy  farm,  have  shown:  (1)  The  need  of  cooperation  betwen  the  fly- 
suppressing  agency  and  the  persons  running  the  premises  on  which  a  fly  cam- 
paign is  in  progress;  (2)  the  utter  insufficiency  of  the  Hodge  and  other  fly 
traps  as  a  complete  control— demonstration  of  the  fact  that  they  are  at  best 
but  an  adjunct;  (3)  the  impracticability  of  obtaining  anything  like  a  general 
adoption  of  the  Hodge  garbage  can  trap  and  its  ineffectiveness  as  a  destroyer 
of  the  house  fly,  the  really  serious  carrier  of  infection;  (4)  the  surpassing 
Importance  of  eliminating  the  fly-breeding  places;  (5)  the  usefulness  of  iron  sul- 
phate and  carbon  bisulphid  as  larvicides;  (6)  the  effectiveness  of  sulphur  as  a 
destroyer  of  adult  flies;  (7)  the  effectiveness  of  even  incomplete  work  on  fly 
control." 

A  report  upon- the  mosquito  work  for  1913  follows  (pp.  719-789).  The  author 
states  in  general  that  the  work  has  proved  as  successful  as  the  seasonal  condi- 
tions would  i)ermit  A  brief  account  of  the  occurrence  of  the  mosquitoes  of  the 
year  is  included. 

Summary  of  entomological  information  during  1914  (Agr.  News  [Barba- 
do«],  IS  (19U)r  No.  S30,  pp.  408,  409).^A  brtef  review. 

Proceedings  of  the  Entomological  Society  of  British  Columbia  (Proc.  Ent. 
8oc.  Brit.  ColumJHa,  n.  «er.,  No.  4  (1914),  PP.  83). — ^Among  the  more  important 
papers  here  presented  are  the  following:  Insect  pests  of  the  year  in  the  Vic- 
toria District,  by  E.  H.  Blackmore  (pp.  11-14)  and  in  the  Okanagan  District, 
by  W.  H.  Brittain  (pp.  14-19) ;  those  economically  important  in  the  lower 
Fraser  Valley,  Vancouver  District,  by  R.  C.  Treheme  (pp.  19-33) ;  Bee  Dis- 
eases in  British  CJolumbia,  by  F.  D.  Todd  (pp.  33-36) ;  The  Tent  Caterpillar 
(Malacosoma  eroaa),  by  T.  Wilson  (pp.  36-38) ;  Preliminary  Note  on  the  Work 
of  Eriophyes  sp.  upon  Apples,  Apricots,  and  Plums  (pp.  38,  39),  and  Ants  as 
Frait  Tree  Pests  (p.  39),  by  W.  H.  Brittain;  Notes  on  the  Life  Histories  of 
Bloodsucking  Diptera  of  British  (Columbia,  with  Special  Reference  to  the 
Tabanidae,  by  S.  Hadwen  (pp.  46-49) ;  A  Review  of  Applied  Entomology  In 
British  Ck)lumbia,  by  R.  C.  Treheme  (pp.  67-71) ;  and  Mites,  Their  Classiflca- 
tion.and  Habits,  with  Some  Observations  on  Their  Occurrence  in  the  Okana- 
gan, by  J.  S.  Dash  (pp.  71-78). 

A  preliminary  survey  of  forest  insect  conditions  in  British  Columbia,  J.  M. 
SwAUTE  (Canada  Expt.  Farms  BuL  11  {1914),  2.  »er.,  pp,  41,  pis.  2,  figs.  22).— 
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This  is  a  report  of  a  survey  made  daring  the  summer  of  1013  with  the  view  of 
determining  the  location  and  extent  of  the  chief  forest  insect  injuries,  and 
to  decide  upon  proper  control  measures  for  the  more  serious  outbreaks.  But 
a  small  portion  of  the  southern  part  of  the  forest  area  of  British  Columbia 
could  be  covered. 

The  bull  pine,  or  western  yellow  pine  (PiniM  ponderosa),  occurs  in  BritiBh 
Columbia  only  in  the  pouthem  part  of  the  interior.  It  is  subject  to  attack 
throughout  its  range  in  British  Columbia  by  three  destructive  ^^ecies  of  bark 
beetles,  viz,  the  western  pine  bark  beetle  {Dendroctonus  hrevicomis) ,  the 
western  white  pine,  or  mountaii)  pine  bark  beetle  (i>.  tnonticola),  and  the 
red  turpentine  bark  beetle  (i>.  valens),  and  by  a  number  of  pests  of  less^ 
importance.  The  most  important  and  extensive  injury  was  found  to  occur 
about  Princeton,  in  the  southwest  portion  of  the  bull-pine  area. 

The  mountain  pine,  or  western  white  pine  (P.  monticola),  occurs  in  Britlsli 
Columbia  from  the  vajley  of  the  Columbia  River  to  Vancouver  Island.  It  is 
subject  to  attack  from  several  iQ)ecies  of  bark  beetles,  D.  monticoUB  being 
particularly  destructive  In  the  interior  and  on  Vancouver  Island. 

The  lodgepole  or  black  pine  (P.  murrayana)  occurs  throughout  the  interior 
of  British  Columbia  and  is  subject  to  attack  by  D.  montioolw  and  D.  murratf- 
annw,  and  by  a  number  of  species  of  secondary  importance. 

The  Douglas  fir  (Paeudotauga  mucronata)  extends  over  a  very  wide  area 
in  the  southern  half  of  British  Columbia,  from  the  eastern  foot-hills  of  the 
Rockies  to  the  coast  and  Vancouver  Islands,  with  a  very  irregular  northern 
and  northwestern  limit;  in  the  area  covered  by  the  survey  there  was  no  very 
extensive  insect  Injuries  found.  The  Douglas  fir  bark  beetle  (D,  paeudotsugm) 
Is  thought  to  be  the  most  serious  ^Eiemy  and  a  number  of  other  iH>ecie8  are 
important  secondary  enemies. 

The  Sitka  spruce  occurs  in  British  Columbia  throughout  the  coast  region 
and  on  Vancouver  Island.  Its  most  injurious  insect  enemies  are  the  Sitka 
spruce  bark  beetle  {D,  ohesus)  and  the  western  spruce  gall  lousa 

Brief  accounts  are  given  of  the  ambrosia  beetles^  also  known  as  timber 
beetles  or  pin-hole  borers,  of  which  the  two  most  important  on  conifers  are 
Gnaihoirichus  reiusus  and  G,  aulcatua,  and  of  the  Pacific  Coast  timber  beetle^ 
Platypus  sp.,  which  is  abundant  on  the  coast  and  island.  Brief  mention  is 
made  of  the  larger  wood  borers  of  the  families  Cerambycid»  and  Buprestidft. 

Accounts  of  the  life  history,  habits,  and  injury  of,  and  control  measures  for 
the  most  important  species  discussed  in  the  bulletin  are  included.  A  map^ 
showing  the  limits  of  forest  trees  in  southern  British  Columbia,  is  added. 

Concerning  infection  through  Insects,  T.  A.  Venema  (Hyg.  Rundschau,  24 
{1914),  No,  20,  pp.  1073-1083). — ^A  summarized  account  of  the  transmission  of 
disease  organisms  by  insects. 

Transmission  of  disease  by  native  bloodsucking  insects,  A.  Schuberg  and 
W.  BoiNG  (Arh.  K,  Gandhtaamt.,  41  (1914).  No.  3,  pp.  491^12,  fig.  1;  aha.  in 
Rev.  Appl.  Ent.,  2  (1914),  8er.  B,  No.  11,  p.  165).— This  third  paper  (B.  S.  R.. 
28,  p.  756)  deals  with  the  experimental  transmission  of  anthrax  and  of  str^ 
tococd  to  the  sheep  and  goat  by  the  stable  fly  (Stomoxya  caMtrana),  a  brief 
account  of  which  has  been  previously  noted  from  another  source  (R  S.  R.,  29, 
p.  760). 

A  contribution  to  the  biologry  of  sewage  disposal,  J.  W.  H.  Johnson  (Jour. 
Econ.  Biol.,  9  (1914),  Nos,  3,  pp.  105-124;  4»  PP-  127-164,  flga.  33).— lo.  the  course 
of  this  discourse  the  author  deals  at  some  length  with  the  sewage  fly  or  moth 
fly  (pp.  136-143),  particularly  Paychoda  phalcmoidea  and  P.  aewpunctaia;  and 
the  water  spring  tail  (Achoruiea  viaticua)  (pp.  143-149).    Where  circumstances 
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favor  their  development  tbe  psychodids  may  appear  in  myriads  at  certain  times 
of  the  year  and  be  carried  by  the  wind  into  inliabited  neighborhoods  so  as  to 
give  rise  to  an  intolerable  nnisance. 

The  biology  of  the  three  pests  named  is  dealt  with. 

The  grasshopper  problem  and  alfalfa  culture,  F.  M.  Websteb  ( 17.  ;Sf.  Dept 
AffT'j  Farmers*  Bui.  637  (1915),  pp,  10,  flgn,  8). — ^Three  species  of  grasshoppers 
are  said  to  be  largely  responsible  for  the  injury  to  alfalfa  in  the  United  States, 
namely,  the  differential  grasshopper  (MelanopluB  ditferentialis) ,  the  two-striped 
grasshopper  (J/,  biviitatus),  and  M,  ailctnis,  a  more  or  less  migratory  species. 
Hardly  a  season  passes  without  more  or  less  serious  outbreaks  of  these  pests. 
The  publication  consists  largely  of  a  i)opular  account  of  them,  their  natural 
enemies,  and  preventive  and  remedial  measures. 

Thrips  attacking  the. leek  (Thrlps  tabaci),  A.  Vuillet  (Rev,  Phytopath. 
AppL,  1  (1913),  No,  10,  pp.  136,  137;  ahs.  in  Rev.  Appl.  Ent„  2  (1914),  8er.  A, 
Vo.  5,  pp,  278,  279). — In  1913  an  attack  by  T.  tabaci  in  the  Department  of  Sarthe 
resulted  in  a  reduction  of  the  leek  crop  by  50  per  cent 

Contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  the  sucking  phenomena  of  plant  lice  and 
the  reaction  of  plant  cells,  F.  Zweigelt  (Centhl.  Bakt.  [etc.],  2,  Aht,,  42  (1914), 
Jfo.  10-14,  PP'  265-335,  pis.  2,  figs.  7). — ^An  anatomo-cytologlcal  study  of  plants 
and  coccids  and  aphidids.    A  bibliography  of  65  titles  is  appended. 

Phylloxera  galls  affecting  pecan  trees,  R  S.  Tuckeb  (Louisiana  Bias.  Crop 
Pest  Notice  2  (1914),  pp.  8,  fig.  1), — ^This  Is  a  brief  account  of  the  occurrence 
and  nature  of  galls  on  pecan  trees  in  Louisiana  caused  by  Phylloxera  caryw- 
caulis,  P.  devastatrix,  and  P.  pemiciosa. 

The  oak  scale  and  its  control  (Lecanium  quercifex),  W.  F.  Tubneb  (Ala- 
bama Col.  8ta.  Circ.  28  (1914),  pp.  105-110,  fig.  1). — ^The  oak  scale  is  the  source 
of  considerable  injury  In  Alabama  and  the  other  Gulf  States  to  oaks,  several 
species  of  which,  particularly  the  water  oak  (Quercus  nigra),  are  the  principal 
street  and  shade  trees.  The  injury,  while  not  confined  to  the  young  trees,  is 
much  less  apparent  on  the  older  ones.  The  pest  is  becoming  more  and  more 
abundant  every  year  and  constitutes  a  very  serious  problem  in  the  care  and 
maintenance  of  shade  trees. 

At  Auburn,  Ala.,  egg  deposition  commences  early  in  April  and  continues  for 
about  three  weeks.  Counts  made  of  the  eggs  deposited  by  three  females  gave 
2,245,  5,000,  and  5,262,  re^)ectively.  The  incubation  period  was  found  to  be 
about  26  days.  The  young  are  very  active  and  may  travel  considerable  distances 
before  settling,  which  occurs  principally  along  the  main  or  larger  lateral  veins 
of  the  leaf.  They  may  remain  active  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  even 
after  they  reach  the  leavea  After  settling  they  remain  on  the  leaves  until  fall, 
apparently  remaining  in  the  first  stage  throughout  the  summer.  Migration  to 
the  small  twigs,  where  they  remain  dormant  throughout  the  winter,  takes  place 
the  last  of  September.  In  February  when  the  sap  begins  to  flow  growth  com- 
mences which  continues  until  the  last  of  March  when  it  becomes  very  rapid 
and  they  soon  attain  their  full  adult  size. 

The  natural  enemies  of  this  species  include  two  undetermined  hymenopterous 
parasites  and  several  lady  beetles  of  which  Chilocorus  hivulnerus  is  the  most 
important  Spraying  experiments  have  shown  Schnarr's  insecticide  1 :  20  and 
emulsions  of  Junior  Red  Engine  and  Diamond  paraffin  oils  when  applied  in 
March  to  kill  about  all  of  the  scales  with  which  they  come  in  contact  The 
emulsions  are  made  by  using  2  gal.  of  either  oil  to  1  gal.  of  whale  oil  soap  and 
60  gal.  of  water. 

The  control  of  the  moth  borer,  J.  J.  Qxteloh  (Abs.  in  West  India  Com.  Circ, 
29  (1914)  ^  No.  421,  pp.  536,  537). — In  this  paper  the  author  reports  studies  on 
the  control  of  the  small  moth  borers  (Diatrwa  saccharalis  and  D.  canella). 
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which  canee  much  damage  to  sugar  cane  in  Brlti^  Guiana.  Egg  parasites 
of  these  pests  are  said  to  be  particularly  effective,  at  times  as  high  as  95  per 
cent  of  the  eggs  in  the  field  being  parasitized. 

A  wood-borlnfiT  moth  {A4fr.  News  {Barbadof],  13  (1914),  ^o,  S£5,  p.  828),— 
This  is  a  discussion  of  DuonUtus  punctifer,  an  account  of  which  is  included 
in  the  paper  by  Bovell  and  Nowell  previously  noted  (E.  S.  B.,  31,  p.  547).  The 
larva  of  this  moth  is  injurious  to  a  wide  range  of  trees  and  shrubs  and  is 
goierally  distributed  in  the  Lesser  Antilles  It  tunnels  in  the  whitewood  tree 
(Tecoma  leucoxylon)  in  all  directions  in  the  larger  branches  and  through  the 
middle  of  the  smaller  ones  even  to  fine  twiga  Its  life  history  is  said  to  resemble 
closely  that  of  the  leopard  moth  (Zeuzera  pyrina), 

Belation  between  the  larvn  of  vine  moths  (Cochylis  ambicrnella  and  Poly- 
chrosis  botrana)  and  the  weeds  of  Tiney^urds  and  other  plants,  G.  LOstneb 
(Ztschr,  Wdnhau  u,  WeinhehandL,  1  {1914),  No.  i,  pp.  3-^5;  abs.  in  Intemat. 
Inst  Agr,  \Rome\,  Mo.  Bui.  Agr.  Intel,  and  Plant  Diseases,  5  (1914),  No.  6,  p. 
826). — In  experiments  carried  out  In  the  fall  Cochylis  larva  were  observed  to 
be  distinctly  polyphagous,  even  devouri&g  euphorblaceous  planta  Experiments 
with  Polychrosis  larvse  conducted  in  the  spring  showed  them  to  be  equally 
polyphagoua 

Contribution  to  the  study  of  the  biology  of  Hyponomeuta  malinella  in 
Boomania,  G.  Fintzesoou  (Rev.  8ci,  Bourbon.,  27  (1914),  No.  3,  pp.  78-80; 
abs,  in  Rev.  Appl.  Ent.,  2  (1914),  8er.  A,  No.  9,  p.  564). — ^The  author,  who  has 
studied  this  lepidopteran  for  many  years,  reports  that  there  are  three  genera- 
tions each  year  in  Roumania. 

The  bacterial  diseases  of  caterpillars,  R.  W.  Glaseb  {PsycJ^,  21  {1914), 
No.  6,  pp.  184-190).— 'ThlB  is  a  brief  review  of  the  literature  relating  to  the 
subject 

The  author  states  that  while  there  seems  to  be  a  considerable  amount  of 
collateral  evidence  that  caterpillars  are  subject  to  bacterial  diseases,  he  is  not 
familiar  with  a  single  case  where  this  has  been  conclusively  proved.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  many  of  the  authors  reviewed  agree  that  the  flacherie-like 
diseases  are  primarily  Intestinal  affections  and  that  the  bacteria  concerned 
are  found  outside  of  the  intestine.  In  the  body  cavity,  only  during  the  later 
stages  when  the  alimentary  canal  ruptures. 

**  While  it  therefore  seems  possible  that  some  of  the  caterpillar  diseases  now 
grouped  under  the  name  of  flacherie  are  intestinal  disturbances  caused  by 
toxic  products  liberated  within  the  alimentary  tract  by  specific  bact^ia,  it  is 
not  at  all  unlikely  that  other  diseases  affect  other  parts  of  the  body,  such  as 
the  disease  described  by  Picard  and  Blanc  [E.  S.  R.,  29,  p.  855].  The  entire 
subject,  however,  is  still  one  for  controversy." 

A  bibliography  of  14  titles  is  appended. 

[Cecidomyiid  flies  attacking  willows]  (Bui.  8oc.  Nat.  Aoclim.  France,  61 
(1914),  No.  1,  pp.  24,  25). — ^The  habits  of  two  cecidomyiids,  Rhabdophaga  rosaria 
and  R.  pulvini,  which  are  at  times  a  source  of  serious  injury  in  oseries  are 
briefly  considered.  Salix  purpurea,  8.  depressa,  8.  aurita,  and  8.  cinerea  are 
the  species  that  suffer  most  from  their  attack. 

Economic  and  biologic  notes  on  the  giant  midge  (Chironomus  (Tendipes) 
plumosus),  A.  C.  BuRBiLL  (Bui.  Wis.  Nat.  Hist.  8oc.,  n.  ser.,  10  (1913),  No. 
^--t,  pp.  124-163).— -This  paper  deals  at  some  length  with  the  life  history  and 
habits  of  this  midge,  its  natural  enemies,  economic  importance,  and  remedial 
measures.    An  annotated  bibliography  of  14  pages  is  appended. 

Mosquitoes  and  sewage  disposal,  F.  Knab  and  A.  Busck  (Amer.  Jour. 
Trop.  Diseases  and  Prev.  Med.,  2  (1914),  No.  5,  pp.  333-S38) .—The  authors 
point  out  that  certain  species  of  mosquitoes,  particularly  Culew  pipiens  and 
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C.  qminquefasciatug,  multiply  most  rapidly  in  the  presence  of  highly  polluted 
water,  and  discuss  an  outbreak  investigated  that  had  its  origin  at  sewage- 
disposal  plants. 

Stomoxys  caldtrans,  A.  Ruthebtord  (Trop,  Agr,  [Ceylon],  42  (1914),  No,  S, 
pp.  «K5-JR55).— This  comprises  notes  bn  the  stable  fly  (fif.  oaloitrans)  with 
quotations  from  the  literature.  The  horn  fly  {Hcematohia  serrata)  also  occurs 
in  G^lon, 

On  a  larva  of  a  species  of  Musdnn,  living  in  the  nest  of  Passer  grlseus  in 
the  Kongo,  J.  Bodhain  (Rev.  Zool.  Afric.  [Brussels],  S  {1914),  pp.  tlS^lT, 
fig.  1;  ahs.  in  Rev.  Appl.  Ent,  2  (1914) ,  8er,  B,  No.  4,  p.  ^9).— Larv©  and  pupee 
of  a  fly  belonging  to  the  subfamily  Muscinse  were  taiien  from  the  nests  of  the 
gray-headed  sparrow  (P.  griseus)  and  upon  examination  the  larvse  were  found 
to  contain  avian  blood. 

Inheritance  of  the  length  of  life  in  Drosophila  ampelophila,  R.  R.  Htde 
{Proc.  Ind.  Acad.  8ci.,  1913,  pp.  llS-124,  figs.  5), — ^The  conclusions  drawn  from 
the  author's  investigations  with  the  pomace  fly  are  in  part  as  follows : 

"  Hybrids  between  the  truncate  stock  and  the  inbred  stock  are  more  vigorous 
than  ^ther  parent,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  hybrid  lives  47  days  while 
.  .  .  the  flies  from  the  truncate  stock  .  .  .  live  21.4  days,  the  females  live  18.4 
while  the  males  live  26.4  days.  The  flies  from  the  inbred  stock  live  37.4  days. 
The  females  live  34.5  days  while  the  males  live  40.5  dasrs.  The  shortened  length 
of  life  of  the  truncate  stock  reappears  among  the  grandchildren  after  skipping 
a  generation  when  crossed  to  the  inbred  stock.  .  .  .  Those  descended  from  the 
truncate  grandmother  lived  29.5  days.  The  males  lived  32.8  days  and  the  fe- 
males lived  25.0  days.  The  flies  descended  from  the  truncate  grandfather  lived 
29.3  daya  The  males  lived  31.1  days,  while  the  females  lived  27.3  day&  It  seems 
not  improbable  that  the  length  of  life  and  the  coming  to  maturity  of  the  germ 
cdls  may  be  in  some  way  physiologically  connected.'* 

Cane  grab  and  muscardine  fungpis  at  Cairns,  H.  Tbton  {Queensland  Agr. 
Jour.,  n.  ser.,  2  {1914) f  No.  6,  pp.  402-405) .^-The  author  states  that  Metar- 
rhizium  anisopli€B  is  indigenous  to  Queensland. 

[Beport  of]  division  of  entomology,  H.  T.  Eastebbt  {Ann.  Rpt.  Bur.  Sugar 
B9pt.  8tas.  [Queensland],  1914,  pp.  55-57). — A  brief  statement  is  presented  by 
A-  A.  Girault  jof  the  results  of  work  with  the  so-called  grub  pest  or  cane  beetle 
{Lepidioia  alhohirtum),  details  relating  to  which  will  be  published  later  as  a 
buUetin. 

Wireworms  attacking  cereal  and  forage  crops,  J.  A.  Htblop  (U.  B.  Dept. 
A(fr.  Bui.  156  {1915),  pp.  5^  flgs.  8). — In  an  Introduction  the  author  gives  a 
brief  account  of  the  feeding  habits  of  the  true  wireworms  (Elateridse),  and  also 
of  the  f&lse  wireworms  (Tenebrionidae).  Several  hundred  species  of  Elateridce, 
which  vary  enormously  in  their  habits,  occur  in  North  America ;  the  majority 
attack  the  roots  of  plants  but  some  live  in  dead  and  rotten  wood  (Ala us,  Elater, 
Adelocera,  etc.)  and  still  others  (Alaus,  Hemirhipus,  Adelocera,  etc.)  are  pre- 
daceous.  Some  species  abound  in  heavy  moist  soil  fllled  with  humus  (Mela- 
notus,  Agriotes,  etc),  some  prefer  well-drained  soils  (CJorymbites),  and  still 
others  (Horistonotus)  are  most  destructive  on  high  sandy  land  which  is  very 
poor  in  humus.  It  is  stated  that  the  large  luminous  elaterid  of  the  West 
Indies  {Pyrophorus  luminosus)  is  a  decidedly  beneficial  insect,  since  it  feeds 
on  the  Lachnostema  larvse  in  the  sugar  cane  flelda 

Brief  accounts  are  given  of  the  life  history,  habits,  injury,  occurrence,  and 

remedial  measures  for  some  of  the  more  important  species,  including  the  wheat 

wireworm   {Agriotes  mancus),  the  com  and  cotton  wireworm  (Horistonotus 

%hl€rii),  the  inflated  wireworm  {OorymlHtes  inflatus),  the  dry-land  wireworm 
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(0.  t%owius)f  com  wireworms  (Melanotus  communis,  if.  flssUis^  and  M.  crUnUo- 
9US),  and  a  large  number  of  species  of  minor  Importance.  In  an  account  of 
natural  enemies,  which  follows,  it  is  stated  that  birds  are  probably  the  most 
important  factor  in  keeping  wireworms  in  check.  A  list  of  the  birds  known 
by  examination  of  the  crops  and  stomachs  to  feed  on  Elaterlds,  as  compiled 
by  the  Biological  Survey  of  this  Department,  is  given.  Other  enemies  mentioned 
are  a  small  lizard  (Phrynoaoma  dougUisii  doufflasii)  found  in  the  desert  regions 
of  the  Northwest,  and  locally  known  as  the  sand  toad;  several  species  of  mites; 
a  dipteran  (Thereva  egreaaa),  the  larva  of  which  attacks  and  feeds  upon  wire- 
worms  ;  and  the  fungi  PenicilHum  anisoplics  and  Metarrhizium  anisopliw. 

Remedial  measures  are  discussed  under  the  headings  of  treatment  of  seed, 
soil  treatment,  and  cultural  methods.  It  is  stated  that  thus  far  cultural  m^h- 
ods  alone  have  proved  to  be  of  much  practical  value. 

The  wavy  striped  flea-beetle  (Phyllotreta  sinuata),  E.  M.  Dufobts  {Camad. 
EnU,  46  (1914),  No.  12,  pp,  4S3-4S5,  figs,  S), — ^The  author  records  observations 
of  this  pest  in  Quebec  in  1014,  where  it  was  found  feeding  on  radish,  tamips, 
and  cabbage.    It  is  often  found  associated  with  the  turnip  flea-beetle  (P.  viitata) . 

The  occurrence  and  danger  from  Pantomorus  f uUeri  in  Italy,  A.  Razzattti 
{BoL  Lah,  Zool.  Oen.  e  Agr,  R.  Scuola  Sup.  Agr,  Portici,  7  {191S),  pp.  llS-124^ 
figs,  7;  aba.  in  Rev.  Appl.  EtU.,  2  (1914),  Ser.  A,  No.  6,  pp.  S46,  5^7). — ^A  sum- 
marized account  of  Fuller's  rose  beetle  P.  (Aramigua)  fuUeri,  including  de- 
scriptions of  its  several  stages,  geograi^lcal  distribution,  food  plants,  and 
methods  of  control.  This  jtesU  first  collected  in  Italy  in  Ligurla  in  1808,  has 
since  been  found  at  Leghorn,  and  at  Palermo,  Sicily. 

The  strawberry  root  weevil  (Otiorhynchus  ovatus)  in  British  Columbia 
with  notes  on  other  insects  attacking  strawberry  plants  in  the  lower  Fraser 
Valley,  R.  C.  Trehebne  (Canada  Expt.  Farma  Bui.  18  (1914),  2.  «er.,  pp.  44, 
flga.  9). — ^This  is  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  author's  investigations  of 
O.  ovatua  than  that  previously  noted  from  another  source  (B.  S.  R.,  30,  p.  58). 

Among  the  other  pests  upon  which  brief  notes  are  given  are  O.  sulcaiua, 
which  apparently  does  not  occur  in  the  Northwest  in  sulficient  numbers  to 
cause  marked  injury  to  strawberries;  a  lepldopteran  (Ariatotelia  sp.)»  larvae 
of  which  attack  the  crowns  of  strawberry  plants,  which  has  been  a  source  of 
some  injury  in  the  vicinity  of  Vernon;  the  bronze  flea-beetle  (Haltica  evicia), 
which  was  abundant  on  strawberry  leaves  at  Nelson  in  1910;  a  carabid 
Harpalua  sp.,  adults  of  which  devour  the  ripe  fruit;  wireworms,  which  are 
commonly  found  in  a  strawberry  plantation;  the  western  lined  June  beetle 
(Polyphylla  decenUineata) ,  which  has  been  reported  to  be  a  source  of  injury; 
a  geometrld  (Meaoleuca  truncaia),  the  larva  of  which  has  been  recorded  as  de- 
structive to  the  strawberry;  cutworms,  Scopeloaoma  triaiigmaia  and  the  black 
cutworm;  and  the  western  strawberry  crown  borer  (Tyloderma  foveolatum)f 
an  account  of  which  has  been  previously  noted  (EJ.  S.  R.,  10,  p.  866). 

Pourth  annual  report  of  the  state  inspector  of  apiaries,  B.  N.  Gates  (Agr. 
of  Maaa.y  61  (1913),  pp.  269-284,  P^-  2).— This  is  a  brief  report  of  the  work  of 
apiary  insi)ectIon  during  the  year.  Articles  on  (1)  Soft  Candy  for  Bees.  The 
So-called  "  Fuller  Candy  "  for  Queen  Cages,  Transiwrtation  of  Combless  Colo- 
nies, and  Stimulative  and  General  Feeding;  and  (2)  An  Inquiry  into  the  Spray- 
ing Laws  of  North  America  in  Their  Relation  to  Beekeepiiig  Interests,  are 
appended. 

Bees  visiting  Helianthus,  T.  D.  A.  Cockerell  (Canad.  Ent.,  46  (1914),  ^o* 
12,  pp.  409-415). — The  author  reports  upon  the  bees  that  visit  species  of  annual 
and  perennial  sunflowers  of  the  genus  Helianthus,  Andrena  helianthi  b^ng 
thought  to  be  the  most  Important     It  is  pointed  out  that  the  common  sun- 
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flower,  Heliaiithus  annuusy  Is  wholly  sterile  with  its  own  pollen  and  has  to 
be  visited  by  insects  in  order  to  produce  seeds,  and  that  presumably  the  same 
is  true  with  other  species  of  the  genus. 

A  species  of  Megrastigrmus  reared  from  larch  seeds,  S.  Mabcovitch  (Canad. 
J3nt.,  46  (1914),  ^0.  12,  pp.  435-438,  figs,  S).—Mega8tigmu8  laricis,  a  chalcldid 
reared  from  seeds  of  the  larch.  {Lariw  laricina)  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1913,  is  described  as  new  to  science. 

The  Insect  galls  of  Cedar  Point  and  vicinity,  P.  B.  Seabs  {Ohio  Nat,  15 
U914)i  No.  2,  pp.  377-392,  figs.  63).'-'X  synonymic  list  with  brief  descriptions 
and  pen  illustrations  of  63  galls,  many  of  which  are  common  throughout  Ohio. 

Three  new  Hjrmenoptera,  J.  C.  Cbawfobd  (Insecuior  Insciticp  Menstrum, 
2  {1914) y  No.  3,  pp.  36-^8). — Pachyneuron  hammari,  reared  from  codling  moth 
material  at  Roswell,  N.  Mex. ;  Cgrtogaster  glasgovH,  reared  from  puparia  of 
Brachydeuiera  argentata  at  Urban,  111.;  and  Plenrotropia  testaceipes,  reared 
from  a  leaf  miner  on  an  undetermined  plant  at  Batesburg,  S.  C,  are  described 
as  new. 

A  revision  of  the  braconid  genus  tTrosigalphus,  J.  C.  Cbawfobd  {Insecutor 
InsciticB  Menstruus,  2  {1914),  No.  2,  pp.  22-27). — In  his  revision  of  this  genus 
of  parasites  the  author  presents  a  table  for  the  separation  of  13  species  of  which 
8  are  described  as  new  to  science. 

Report  of  field  entomologist  Fnllaway  on  his  expedition  to  Africa,  D.  T. 
FuLLAWAY  {Hawaii.  Forester  and  Agr.,  11  {1914),  No.  12,  pp.  349,  350).— A^ 
brief  statement  of  the  success  attained  in  the  introduction  of  fruit  fly  imrasites 
into  Hawaii 

Some  observations  on  the  salivary  secretion  of  the  commoner  bloodsuck- 
ing insects  and  ticks,  J.  W.  Cornwall  and  W.  S.  Patton  {Indian  Jour.  Med. 
Research,  2  {1914),  No.  2,  pp.  569-593,  pis.  2).— A  report  of  studies  of  a  number 
of  hematophagous  arthropods. 

Tea  and  dtms  mites,  A.  Rxtthebfobd  {Trop.  Agr.  [Ceylon],  42  {1914),  No.  3, 
pp.  225-229). — Notes  are  presented  on  Brevipalpus  ohovatus,  a  common  and 
widely  distributed  tea  pest;  Tetranychus  hioculatus,  which  apparently  is  the 
least  injurious  of  the  mites  attacking  tea  in  Oeylon ;  and  T.  mytUaspidis,  which 
the  author  reports  having  been  recently  found  on  citrus  in  Ceylon. 

Cactus  solution  as  an  adhesive  in  arsenical  sprayB  for  insects,  M.  M.  High 
{U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.  Bui.  160  {1915),  pp.  20).— In  searching  for  an  adhesive  for 
use  wth  arsenicals,  the  author's  attention  was  directed  to  the  prickly  pear 
{Opuntia  lindheimeri)  which  is  used  by  Mexicans  to  promote  adhesiveness  in 
whitewash.  This  cactus,  which  contains  a  high  fluid  content  and  is  very  muci- 
laginous, is  sliced  several  hours  previous  to  the  application  and  placed  in  the 
water  or  lime  mixture. 

In  the  author's  control  work  with  the  belted  cucumber  beetle  {LHahrotica 
halteata)  tests  were  made  of  the  adhesive  action  of  a  cactus  solution  on  Paris 
green,  lead  chromate,  zinc  arsenite  (in  both  paste  and  powder  forms),  lead 
arsenate,  ferrous  arsenate,  and  iron  arsenite.  A  comparative  test  of  cactus  and 
whale  oil  soap  as  adhesives  resulted  in  favor  of  the  former. 

Experience  indicates  that  15  lbs.  of  cactus  with  spines,  which  is  preferable  to 
the  spineless,  is  the  proper  proportion  to  use  with  50  gal.  of  water.  By  the  use 
of  cactus  solution  as  an  adhesive  not  only  do  the  arsenicals  give  better  and 
more  lasting  results,  but  considerable  expense  may  be  saved  through  the  use  of 
the  powdered  form.  Copper  sulphate  may  be  used  as  a  preservative  for  the 
cactus  solution. 

The  author's  experiments  show  that  the  beetle  can  be  best  controlled  by 
spraying  with  zinc  arsenite  or  with  Paris  green.   The  other  arsenicals  employed, 
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while  Meeting  a  control  in  most  cases,  did  not  give  as  high  mortality  as  these 
two. 

The  use  of  cactus  solution  is  applicable  to  regions  where  prickly  pear  Is  easily 
obtainable  and  for  the  treatment  of  insects  of  related  habits,  such  aa  tlie  striped 
and  twelTe-spotted  cucumber  beetles,  etc. 

FOODS— HUMAH  HITTRITION. 

Text-book  of  the  chemistry,  bacteriology,  and  technology  of  foods  and 
condiments  for  students,  veterinaries,  food  chemists,  physicianBy  and  phar- 
macists and  for  use  in  technical  and  agricultural  high  schools,  A.  Kossowics 
(Lehrhuch  der  Chemie,  Bakterioloffie,  und  Technoloffie  der  Nahrunffs  und  Ch- 
nusitnittel  fur  Studierende  tierdrztlicher,  technisctter,  und  landwirtachafUicker 
Hochschulen,  yahrungsmittelch^nUker,  Mediziner,  und  Pharmazeuien,  BeiUn: 
Bomtraeger  Bros.,  19U,  pp.  VI -{-557,  figs.  t25).—AE  the  title  implies,  this  book 
is  designed  as  a  text-book  for  the  study  of  foods  from  the  standpoints  of  chemi- 
cal composition,  manufacture,  preparation,  and  preservation.  In  addition  to  the 
chemistry  and  bacteriology  of  the  subject,  the  mechanical  a8i)ect  of  food  prepa- 
ration is  also  considered  somewhat  at  length,  and  a  great  many  illustrations  are 
given  of  different  machines  employed  in  the  food  industries. 

The  most  important  food  materials  considered  are  the  following:  Meat  and 
meat  products,  milk  and  dairy  products,  fats  and  oils,  cereals  and  cereal  prod- 
ucts, fruits  and  fruit  products,  sugar,  chocolate  and  chocolate  products,  and  tea, 
coffee,  and  other  beverages,  both  alcoholic  and  nonalcoholic. 

Household  chemistry,  J.  Klein  (Chemie  in  KUche  und  Haus.  Leipaic:  B.  G. 
Teuhner,  1914,  S,  rtf.,  pp.  VI-{-lS6-{-16). — ^This  book  presents  briefly  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  general  chemistry  and  treats  somewhat  at  length  of  the 
chemistry  of  foods  and  cooking,  together  with  the  biochemistry  of  fermentation, 
preservation,  and  disinfection.  There  is  also  a  chapter  on  heating  and  light- 
ing which  discusses  the  chemistry  of  these  subjecta 

The  pure  food  cookbook,  Mildred  Maddocks  (Xew  York:  Hearst* $  Interna- 
tional Library  Co,,  19U,  pp.  VIII -{-417,  fig:  85). — ^In  addition  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  recipes,  this  book  contains  sample  menus  and  a  chapter  on  the  planning 
of  meals.  An  introductory  chapter  by  H.  W.  Wiley,  with  notes  on  foods  and 
food  values  by  the  same  author,  is  also  included.  A  chapter  is  devoted  to 
advice  regarding  the  selection  and  making  of  coffee. 

The  physical  character  of  the  curd  of  milk  from  different  breeds. — Cord  as 
an  index  of  the  food  value  of  milk. — Studies  of  the  proteid  content  of  milk, 
S.  S.  Buckley  (Maryland  Bta.  Bui.  184  ii914),  pp.  227-242).'— The  greater  part 
of  this  publication  consists  of  a  report  of  an  investigation  of  the  protein  re- 
actions with  precipitating  reagents  in  the  case  of  milks  from  Holsteins,  Ayr- 
shires,  Jerseys,  and  Guernseys.  Some  comparative  tests  were  also  made  with 
milks  of  other  species  (human,  mule,  and  goat)  and  with  abnormal  cow's 
milk.  A  discussion  of  the  relation  of  this  study  to  the  digestion  and  assimi- 
lation of  raw  milk  by  Infants  concludes  the  report  In  this  connection  the  f<^- 
lowing  quotations  are  of  interest: 

"  Milks  may  have  been  found  to  have  been  produced  under  perfect  conditions 
as  far  as  the  food  of  the  cow  and  the  proper  care  of  the  milk  are  concerned; 
both  may  have  been  shown  to  contain  normal  amounts  of  the  several  constitu- 
ents ;  in  fact,  they  may  have  tested  alike  in  the  content  of  fbt  and  other  solids, 
yet  the  results  of  feeding  it  to  infants  are  widely  different 

"  The  breed  of  the  cow  may  be  the  only  recognizable  factor  In  which  a  differ- 
ence [in  digestibility]  could  exist,  and  yet  there  has  been  no  measurable  diffi^ 
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eaace  in  the  character  of  the  constituents  recognized,  except  the  size  of  the  fat 
globules  and  the  flocculence  of  the  curd. 

"The  size  of  the  fat  globules  would  not  seem  to  be  an  important  factor  in 
itself,  for  the  reason  that  in  most  all  cases  where  an  infant  had  failed  to  thrive 
upon  a  particular  milk  and  is  unable  to  digest  and  retain  it  it  is  possible  to 
give  the  cream  from  such  milk  with  satisfactory  results.  Furthermore,  the 
size  of  the  fat  globules  in  human  milk  range  in  size  from  the  smallest  found 
in  cow's  milk  to  the  largest  found  in  cow's  milk,  and  averages  about  midway 
between  the  Holstein-Ayrshire  class  and  the  Jersey-Guernsey  class. 

**  The  flocculence  of  the  curd  has  been  claimed  for  some  time  by  the  advocates 
of  the  Holstein  and  Ayrshire  breeds  of  cows  to  be  especially  desirable  for  milks 
for  infant  feeding.  The  results  of  the  work  done  in  connection  with  the 
reactions  of  the  protelds  in  the  presence  of  precipitating  solutions  confirm  the 
claims  of  these  in  regard  to  the  flocculent  nature  of  the  curds  and  in  addition 
show  that  the  milks  of  these  two  breeds  are  not  so  easily  curdled  with  the  natu- 
ral add  of  the  stomach  as  are  those  of  the  Jersey  and  the  Guernsey  breeds. 

**  The  results  of  the  work  done  on  abnormal  milks  are  not  sufficient  to  draw 
conclusions  from,  nevertheless  they  indicate  an  important  line  of  observation. 
It  may  prove  possible  by  such  reactions  to  determine  exactly  what  period  after 
calving  and  what  time  at  the  end  of  the  lactation  period  is  necessary  to  elapse 
before  the  milk  of  such  cows  is  proper  for  food." 

Beef  frozen  for  18  years,  Q.  T.  Bubbows  {Breeder's  Gaz.,  66  (1914),  No,  IS, 
p.  ^84,  flg.  J). — Note  is  here  made  of  a  quarter  of  beef  which  was  kept  frozen 
for  18  years,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  showed  no  indication  of  putrefaction. 
The  fibers  of  the  meat  on  microscopical  examination  appeared  normal,  and  the 
meat  was  consumed  without  any  signs  of  digestive  disturbance  It  is  stated 
that  one  reason  why  this  meat  maintained  its  good  condition  was  that  it  had 
not  been  kept  in  a  chamber  in  and  out  of  which  other  beef  was  passing. 

Growth  in  meat  of  bacilli  causiner  food  poisoning,  E.  Sacqx7£p£e  {Compt, 
Rend.  8oc.  Biol.  [Parish  75  (1913),  No.  5^,  pp.  490-492).— An  experimental 
study  was  made  of  the  growth  of  organisms  of  the  Gartner  type  upon  the  sur- 
face of  meat  as  well  as  of  the  rapidity  with  which  they  penetrated  its  interior. 
The  growth  upon  the  surface  was  found  to  be  much  the  more  rapid.  At  37**  C. 
the  bacilli  growth  over  the  surface  was  found  to  have  spread  in  24  hours  to  a 
distance  of  from  10  to  12  cm.  from  the  point  of  infection,  while  under  the  same 
conditions  it  penetrated  Into  the  interior  to  a  depth  of  only  4  cm.  from  the  point 
of  infection. 

Growth  of  these  organisms  on  the  surface  was  found  to  be  most  favorable 
when  the  surrounding  temperature  was  about  37  and  when  there  was  little 
evaporation.  On  the  other  hand,  very  little  development  was  observed  when 
the  surrounding  temperature  was  low  and  when  there  was  considerable 
evaporation. 

The  identity  of  starches  of  different  origin,  C.  Tanret  (Compt.  Rend.  Acad. 
8ci.  iParis},  158  (1914),  No.  19,  pp.  135S-1S56;  abs.  in  Chem.  Zenthl,  1914,  //, 
No.  1,  p.  51). — ^To  determine  whether  or  not  starches  of  different  origin  are 
identical,  the  author  determined  the  amounts  of  amylopectin  and  amylase  pres- 
ent in  the  starches  prepared  from  cereal  grains,  legumes,  chestnuts,  apples, 
bananas*  and  potatoea  Since  these  constituents  were  present  in  different  pro- 
portions and  showed  unequal  solubilities  in  boiling  water,  the  author  concludes 
that  starches  of  different  origin  are  not  of  uniform  composition. 

Variations  in  gluten,  Mabchadieb  and  Goujon  (Jour.  Pharm.  et  Chim.,  7. 
$er.,  10  (1914),  No.  5,  pp.  191-202). — The  author  has  attempted  to  account  for 
the  curious  color  changes  taking  plnce  when  flour  from  wheat  is  compounded 
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with  that  of  other  grains.  Analyses  of  different  grains  are  giv^i,  with  particu- 
lar reference  to  the  glutenin-gliadin  ratio.  The  gemination,  milling,  storage, 
and  temperature  are  factors  affecting  the  quality  and  quantity  of  coagnlable 
gluten,  but  acidity  of  the  grain  is  most  important  in  regulating  the  glutinin- 
gliadin  mtio. 

ICaice  products  as  human  food,  F.  Fidanza  (Ann,  Ig,  Sper.,  n,  ser^  ^ 
{19H),jSo,  S,  pp,  507-^17), — ^The  results  are  reported  in  detail  of  experiments 
wliich  tend  to  show  that,  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  the  utilization  of 
protein,  maize  products  have  an  inferior  value  to  those  of  wheat  and  other 
cereala  Tills  inferiority  was  manifested  not  only  in  the  case  of  persons  who 
are  unaccustomed  to  a  maize  diet  but  also  in  tlie  case  of  tlurae  who  are  ac- 
customed to  such  a  diet 

Food  products  from  the  soy  bean,  H.  M.  Loomis  (Amer,  Food  Jour,,  9 
(1924),  No.  8,  pp.  472-475,  flg.  1). — ^The  method  of  preparation  of  a  number  of 
Japanese  food  products  is  described,  including  shoyu  or  soy  sauce,  tofu  or  soy 
bean  curd,  soy  bean  oil,  and  miso,  a  fermented  product  A  table  is  given 
showing  the  chemical  composition  of  these  products.  The  paper  is  followed 
by  a  discussion. 

On  the  occurrence  of  oreatinin  in  leguminous  seeds,  K.  Oshima  and  M. 
Abiizumi  (Jour.  Col.  Agr.  Tohoku  Imp.  Univ.,  6  (^1914),  No.  2,  pp.  17-25).— 
In  these  experiments  a  number  of  different  methods  were  applied  to  determine 
the  presence  of  creatinin  in  various  legumes.  It  was  found  to  be  present  in  the 
seeds  of  the  Adzukl  bean,  kidney  bean,  and  soy  bean  in  small  amounts,  and  in 
the  horse  bean  and  in  green  peas  in  even  lesser  quantitiea 

Gray  honey,  C.  Reese  and  J.  Dbost  (Ziachr.  Untersuch.  Nahr.  u.  Oenu$smU., 
28  {1914),  No.  5,  pp.  150-154). — The  properties  of  this  substance  are  described 
and  some  information  is  given  regarding  the  so-called  *'  sugar-layer,"  which  may 
develop  in  honey  on  long  standing. 

Bedpes  for  the  use  of  potatoes  and  potato  products  in  cookery  {Ztwkr. 
Landw.  Kammer  Schleaien,  J 8  {19t4),  No.  38,  pp.  1484,  1485). — Notes  are  given 
concerning  the  use  of  potato  flour. 

TTses  of  fruit  from  domestic  science  viewpoint,  Ava  B.  Milam  (Ann.  Rpt. 
Oreg.  State  Hort.  Boc,  5  (1914),  PP-  7^-81).— A  brief  preliminary  note  is  made 
of  experiments  which  are  being  carried  out  to  determine  the  comparative  cook- 
ing qualities  of  different  varieties  of  apples,  grapes,  pears,  etc.,  at  certain  sea- 
sons of  the  year. 

Bedpes  for  the  preparation  of  simple  fruit  dishes,  M.  Pf£ifeb  (Ztsckr. 
Ohst  u.  Qartenhau,  40  (1914),  No.  9,  pp.  i5(?-155).— Several  examples  are  given 
to  illustrate  the  manifold  possibilities  of  the  fruit  compota 

Boselle  recipes,  P.  J.  Westeb  (Philippine  Agr.  Rev.  [English  Ed.],  7  (1914), 
No.  5,  pp.  239-241).— In  this  article  recipes  by  E.  L.  Worcester  are  given  for 
the  preparation  of  a  number  of  dishes  flavored  with  roselle  sirup  and  roselle 
Jelly.    For  earlier  work  see  a  previous  note  (B.  S.  R.,  29,  p.  566). 

Indian  chutneyB,  pickles,  and  pTeaervea- (Calcutta:  Thaeker,  Spink  d  Co., 
1914,  pp.  92). — ^A  compilation  of  recipes. 

Salads,  sandwiches,  and  chaflng-dish  dainties,  Janet  McK.  Hill  (Boston: 
Little,  Brown  d  Co.,  1914,  rev.  ed.,  pp.  XVII +231,  pis.  58).— -A  compilation  of 
selected  recipes  with  hints  on  serving.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  prepa- 
ration of  decorative  dishes. 

Bigby's  reliable  candy  teacher  (Topeka,  Kans.:  Righy  Publishing  Co,,  19 H. 
11  ed.,  pp.  XXXI+222,  pi.  i).— General  directions  for  candy  making,  recipes, 
formulas,  and  hints  regarding  the  display  of  candy  are  contained  in  this  book. 

Confectionery  (marshmaUows),  A.  McGnx  (Lah.  Inland  Rev.  Dept.  Caimda 
Bui.  292  (1914),  pp.  11).— 'The  results  are  presented  of  the  inspection  and 
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analysis  of  98  samples  of  xnarshmallows,  which  were  examined  especially  for 
their  content  of  sulphurous  acid  and  sulphites,  sometimes  added  to  produce  the 
desired  whiteness.  The  quantity  of  sulphurous  acid  present  in  no  case  exceeded 
1  part  in  2,000  by  weight,  which  is  regarded  as  harmless  to  health. 

A  sanitary  code  for  bottlers  (Pure  Prodwita,  10  (19H),  No,  11,  pp.  546- 
549). — The  text  is  given  of  a  code  issued  by  the  Agricultural  Ck)mmission  of 
the  State  of  Ohio  for  the  conduct  of  places  where  soft  drlnlcs  are  prepared. 

ConceminfiT  nickel  cookingr  vessels  {Pure  ProductB,  10  {19H),  No,  11,  pp. 
54s,  544), — '^^^^  liote  states  that  the  solubility  of  nickel  varies  according  to 
its  method  of  manufacture. 

The  following  figures  show  the  quantities  of  nickel  per  square  meter  of  sur- 
face dissolved  by  sulphuric  acid:  Rolled  nickel,  15.5  to  16.9  mg. ;  cast  nickel, 
25.5  to  2a8  mg. ;  electrolytic  nickel,  30.6  to  80.8  mg. ;  drawn  nickel,  83.1  to  39.0 
mg. ;  and  pure  nickel,  61.4  to  65.5  mg. 

The  diet,  its  composition,  and  influence  on  the  health,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  mineral  constituents,  R.  Bebo  {Die  Nahrunga  und  Oenu8»mitieh 
ihre  Zusammensetzunff  und  ihr  Einfluaa  auf  die  Oesundheit,  tnii  hesonderer 
BerUcksichitgung  der  AschenbestandteUe,  Dresden:  Holze  d  Pahl,  191S,  pp,  60; 
rev.  in  Zentbl,  Biochem,  u,  Biophys,,  17  {1914),  No.  5-4,  p.  J^fl*).— This  book 
contains  data  regarding  the  ratio  of  the  add  and  basic  mineral  constituents  of 
foods  and  is  based  on  the  theory  that  the  diet  should  contain  more  than  enough 
inorganic  bases  to  neutralize  the  inorganic  acida  Some  of  the  data  is  the  re- 
sult of  original  work,  but  the  greater  part  has  been  compiled  from  various 
sources. 

The  derangement  of  the  skeletal  system  by  a  diet  poor  in  phosphorus,  M. 
Masslow  {Biochem.  Ztachr.,  64  {1914),  No.  IS,  pp,  106-110).— The  results  of 
a  microscopical  examination  of  bones  strengthen  the  author's  conclusions^  drawn 
from  previous  work  (E.  S.  R.,  30,  p.  669),  that  a  deficiency  of  phosphorous  in 
the  diet  plays  a  definite  part  in  pathogenic  disturbance  of  the  bones. 

The  distribution  of  phosphorus  in  striated  muscle,  A.  R  Rabbeno  {Arch. 
Farmacol.  8per.  e  Bci.  Aff,,  18  {1914),  No,  S,  pp.  97-106) . — ^From  the  examina- 
tion of  several  samples  of  strained  muscle,  from  both  human  and  animal  sources, 
the  author  concludes  in  part  that  the  inorganic  phosphorus  makes  up  about 
65  per  cent  of  the  total  phosphorus  content  of  the  muscle.  The  nucleo  portion 
of  organic  phosphorus  is  greater  than  the  portion  outside  the  nucleus. 

ICaintenance  of  mice  on  a  diet  composed  of  simple  foods,  F.  R5hmann 
{Biochem.  Ztschr.,  64  {1914),  No.  IS,  pp.  S0-S2,  fig%.  2S).—A  series  of  experi- 
ments was  conducted  to  determine  the  relative  nutritive  values  of  protein  con- 
taining phosphorus  and  phosphorus-free  protein.  A  large  amount  of  experi- 
mental data  is  given,  from  which  the  following  conclusions  are  drawn. 

Phosphorus-containing  protein  Is  not  absolutely  necessary  in  the  diet  Such  com- 
pounds found  in  the  body  cells  may  be  synthetized  in  the  animal  organism. 
Purin  bases  such  as  lecithin  may  be  similarly  formed. 

The  relations  of  vitamins  to  lipoids,  Evelyn  A«  Coopeb  {Biochem.  Jour,, 
8  {1914),  No.  4,  pp.  347S54).—The  results  are  reported  of  investigations  regard- 
ing experimental  beri-beri  from  which  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  vitamins 
do  not  enter  into  the  constitution  of  the  lipoids  of  brain  and  muscle  but  may 
be  absorbed  by  them  and  stored  until  needed  by  the  organism.  The  deleterious 
effects  of  lipoid-free  diets  observed  by  some  workers  are  attributed  by  the 
author  to  mechanical  removal  of  vitamins  by  alcohol-ether  extractions  rather 
than  to  a  deficiency  of  lipoids. 

Studies  of  a  qualitatively  insufficient  diet,  S.  Oseki  {Biochem.  Ztschr.^  6S 
{1914)  f  No.  1-2,  pp.  158-176). — Feeding  experiments  with  laboratory  animals 
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(mice)  carried  out  to  contribute  to  tbe  knowledge  of  yitamins  and  lipoids  may 
be  BummarlEed  as  follows: 

Rye  bread  prepared  with  water  was  found  to  bave  a  greater  nutrltiye  TSlne 
than  bread  prepared  from  fine  wheat  flour  and  water.  The  nutrltiye  yalue  of 
the  wheat  bread  was  greatly  Increased  and  in  some  instances  made  to  equal  that 
of  rye  bread  by  an  addition  of  milk,  pressed  lees,  rye  bran,  wheat  bran,  or  ex- 
tracts prepared  from  army  bread.  Since  these  constituents  of  rye  bread,  which 
are  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  life,  dissolye  readily  in  water  but  can  not 
be  extracted  with  alcohol  and  ether,  they  can  not  be  identified  with  the  lipoid- 
like  nutrients  of  milk. 

Study  of  the  diet  of  laborers  in  a  district  of  Spain,  I.  G.  Ck)LMKirABK8  {Bol. 
Agr,  T^c.  y  Econ,,  6  (1914),  No.  69,  pp.  855-^8).— The  author  reports  the  respite 
of  observations  regarding  the  diet  of  laborers.  This  diet  is  found  to  be  defldent 
in  protein,  in  fat,  and  in  carbohydrates. 

[Army  rations]  (Pure  Products,  10  {1914),  No.  11,  pp.  545,  546). — Notes  are 
given  of  the  minimum  daily  rations  supplied  to  the  French,  German,  and 
Belgian  soldiers. 

Subsistence  Supplies  Branch  [Office  of  TT.  8.  Quartermaster  General]  ( If  or 
Dept.  [U.  8.],  Rpt  Quartermaster  Gen.,  1914,  pp.  12-18). — On  the  basis  of 
experience  some  information  is  given  regarding  the  use  of  dehydrated  vege- 
tables. Field  bread,  rolling  kitchens,  cooking  outfits  for  Philippine  scouts,  and 
field  cooking  utensils  are  discussed.  Statements  are  made  regarding  the  extoi- 
slon  of  schools  for  army  bakers  and  cooka 

Brief  reference  is  also  made  to  studies  of  emergency  rations  undertaken  for 
the  War  Department  by  the  Nutrition  Investigations  of  the  IT.  S.  Depar^ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  It  is  x>olnted  out  that  digestion  experiments  with  an 
emergency  ration  of  which  chocolate  was  a  component  led  to  the  conclusloii 
that  it  was  not  suitable  for  this  purpose.  The  ration  was,  therefore,  discon- 
tinued, and  experimental  studies  are  being  made  with  a  view  to  flndinc:  a  substi- 
tute which  will  fulfill  the  necessary  conditiona 

The  specific  dynamic  action  of  foods,  S.  Csebna  and  G.  Kxlemer  {Biochem. 
Ztschr.,  66  (1914),  No.  i-5,  pp.  63-74). — ^Intravenous  injection  into  evlBcerated 
animals  (dogs)  of  substances  such  as  urea,  sodium  chlorid,  and  dextrose  pro- 
duced an  increase  in  gaseous  metabolism.  The  authors  state  that  this  increase 
can  not  be  due  to  the  increased  work  of  the  kidneys  or  to  acceleration  of  the 
heart  action,  as  has  been  suggested  by  others,  since  diCferent  substances  in- 
jected in  the  same  quantity  of  liquid  produced  this  increase  in  diCferent  degreea 
In  the  light  of  these  experiments  it  also  appeared  that  the  gaseous  metabolism 
is  not  proportionately  increased  with  the  work  of  the  intestines.  The  authors 
believe  that  the  increased  metabolism  produced  by  these  substances  depends 
upon  their  stimulative  action  on  the  cells  whereby  their  metabolism  of  matter 
and  energy  is  increased. 

The  influence  of  the  spleen  in  nutrition,  0.  Richet  (Jour.  Physiol,  et  Path. 
O&n.,  15  (1913),  No.  S,  pp.  579-583;  ahs.  in  Hyg.  Rundschau,  24  {1914),  No.  9, 
p.  530). — ^According  to  the  author's  observations,  laboratory  animals  (dogs) 
with  the  spleen  removed  required  more  food  to  maintain  unchanged  wei^t 
than  normal  animals.  Therefore  he  concludes  that  the  spleen  plays  a  very 
important  part  in  nutrition,  aiding  in  the  complete  utilisation  of  nutritire 
materiaL 

The  influence  of  early  removal  of  the  thyroid  and  parathyroid  grlan^l' 
upon  nitrogenous  metabolism  in  the  sheep,  A.  HuimcB  {Quart.  Jour.  Eapt. 
Physiol.,  8  {1914),  No.  i,  pp.  25-^2).— The  following  conclusions  were  drawn 
by  the  author  from  the  results  of  a  study  of  three  laboratory  animals  (sheep) 
from  which  the  thyroid  and  parathyroid  glands  had  been  removed: 
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**  These  anlmalH  excrete  daring  a  fast  ratber  more  nitrogen  and  rather  more 
purin  deriyatives^  In  relation  at  any  rate  to  body  weight,  than  do  normal 
animals ;  are  liable,  althoni^  by  no  means  certain,  to  succumb  very  early  to  the 
effects  of  inanition ;  may  fail  to  exhibit  such  signs  of  hunger  acidosis  as  a  high 
output  of  aounonia,  and  the  elimination  of  aceto-acetic  add;  excrete  while 
fasting  urine  which  is  generally  alkaline  and  never  acid;  invariably  react  to 
the  withdrawal  of  food  by  the  excretion  of  creatin  in  excess  of  creatinin; 
exhibit  In  the  rations  of  the  purin  catabolltes  no  evidence  of  diminished 
oxidative  power;  and  have  a  degree  of  sugar  tolerance  which  is  almost  certainly 
above  the  normal." 

The  intestinal  absorption  of  fats,  K.  Nakashima  {PflUffer^s  Arch.  PhyaioL, 
158  {19 H),  No.  6-S,  pp.  288^06). —The  mechanism  of  fat  digestion  was  studied 
in  a  s^ies  of  normal  feeding  and  injection  experiments  carried  out  with  labora- 
tory animals  (mice).  An  examination  of  the  blood  after  the  Injection  of  milk 
fat  Into  the  rectum  and  large  intestine  failed  to  indicate  any  absorption  of  the 
fat  by  the  blood.  Milk  fat  fed  normally  per  mouth,  however,  appeared  in  the 
blood. 

Absorption  of  fat  in  the  peritoneoxn,  K.  Naicashima  {P/lUger*8  Arch. 
PhyHol.,  158  (1914),  No.  6-8,  pp.  S07S42).—ln  extending  the  work  noted  above, 
experiments  were  carried  out  in  which  milk  fkit  was  injected  Into  the  peri- 
toneuuL  From  subsequent  examinations  o^  the  blood  the  following  conclusions 
w^^  drawn: 

The  fat  is  taken  in  corpuscular  form  from  the  peritoneum  into  the  blood 
stream,  the  resorption  taking  place  both  in  the  case  of  cold-  and  warm-blooded 
animals.  Casein  is  absorbed  still  more  easily  than  the  fat,  but  both  appear  in 
the  blood  within  20  minutes  after  ingestion  and  traces  of  the  fat  remain  for 
24  houra  Lecithin  is  absorbed  slowly.  Resorption  of  fat  from  the  peritoneum 
takes  place  through  the  lymphatics. 

The  relation  between  energy  metabolism  and  protein  metabolism  under 
fasting  conditions,  P.  HXai  (Biochem.  Ztschr.,  66  (1914),  No.  1-^,  pp.  1-19). — 
The  results  of  a  large  number  of  experiments  with  fasting  dogs  are  reported 
in  which  the  heat  production  was  measured  both  directly  and  indirectly.  From 
these  results  the  author  draws  the  following  conclusions : 

The  energy  metabolism  computed  per  square  meter  of  body  surface  at  dif- 
ferent temperatures  varies  during  the  first  eight  days  of  the  fasting  period 
between  700  and  1,000  kilogram-calories.  This  value  is  independent  of  the 
body  weight,  but  varies  directly  with  the  amount  of  body  protein.  The  increase 
of  energy  production  depends  not  only  upon  increased  protein  consumption  but 
also  upon  a  greater  combination  of  fat,  which  could  be  designated  as  the 
specific  dynamic  action  of  the  body  protein.  The  suggestion  is  offered  that 
possibly  the  decomposition  products  of  body  protein  in  some  way  accelerate 
the  combustion  of  the  fat 

The  total  energ^y  requirement  in  disease  as  determined  by  calorimetric 
observations,  E.  F.  Du  Bois  (Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc,  6S  (1914)  f  No.  10,  pp. 
827-8^0,  figs.  5). — ^Results  which  are  of  general  interest  are  here  reported  of 
a  series  of  experiments  carried  out  to  determine  the  infiuence  of  a  number  of 
diseases  upon  metabolism.  For  this  purpose  a  respiration  calorimeter  of  the 
Atwater-Rosa  type,  and  equipped  with  a  bed,  was  used.  The  fact  is  emphasized 
**  that  the  nutrition  of  a  patient  depends  absolutely  on  the  relationship  between 
his  energy  production  and  his  food  supply.  If  the  organism  fails  to  obtain  food 
from  without,  it  will  draw  on  its  own  glycogen  stores,  6it  depots,  and  supplies 
of  body  protein." 

A  contribution  to  the  study  of  experimental  beri-beri,  R.  McCabsison 
(Indian  Jour.  Med.  Research,  2  (1914),  No.  1,  pp.  969-374,  pi.  1). — In  a  labora- 
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tory  study  of  experimentnl  beriberi  in  pigeons,  the  presence  of  certain  bacteria 
was  noted  in  the  internal  organs  of  the  animals  developing  the  disease.  Idocq- 
lation  of  the  animals  with  cultures  of  this  organism  produced  symptoms  which 
were  indistinguishable  clinically  from  typical  polyneuritis  galllnarum. 

The  treatment  and  prevention  of  pellagrra,  J.  Gole«ebgeb,  C.  H.  Wasiko,  and 
D.  G.  WiLLETS  (Pfth,  Health  Rpts,  [U.  flf.],  t9  {19U),  No.  4S,  pp.  2821-^^825}.— 
An  extended  study  of  this  disease  tends  to  strengthen  the  conclusion  that  It  is 
neither  infectious  nor  contagious,  but  essentially  due  to  some  fault  in  tlie  diet 
in  which  the  proportion  of  animal  or  leguminous  protein  is  abnormally  small 
and  the  nonleguminous  vegetable  component  abnormally  large.  Esperi^^ice 
shows  that  pellegra  does  not  develop  among  those  who  consume  a  mixed,  well- 
balanced«  and  varied  diet.  The  prevention  of  the  disease  depends  upon  the 
substitution  of  a  mixed,  well-balanced  diet  for  the  one-sided  diet.  The  most 
important  dietary  change  recommended  is  an  increased  use  of  milk,  eggs,  lean 
meat,  and  legumes,  either  fresh  or  dried  beans  and  peas  (not  canned).  A 
greater  use  of  dried  legumes,  as  a  cheap  and  readily  variable  source  of  protein, 
is  urged. 

Protein  metabolism  in  fever  and  durinflr  work — studies  regarding  the 
nitrogen  minimum,  R.  Kocher  (Dettt,  Arch.  Klin,  Med.,  115  (1914),  No.  1-2, 
pp.  82-12S;  ah8.  in  Zenthl.  Biochem.  u.  Biophys.,  17  (1914),  No.  5-6,  p.  17B). — 
Observations  upon  fever  patients  who  were  given  a  diet  which  supplied  80 
calories  per  kilogram  of  body  weight  showed  the  nitrogen  metabolism  to  be 
excessive.  With  a  decrease  in  temperature  to  normal  the  nitrogen  minimum 
was  reached.  A  corresponding  decrease  in  the  values  of  uric  acid,  creatinin, 
phosphorus,  and  sulphur  was  also  noted.  The  author  suggests  that  the  rise  in 
body  temperature  during  fever  may  be  caused  by  a  specific  action  of  the  fever 
on  the  cell  protoplasm. 

The  influence  of  the  high-calorie  diet  on  the  respiratory  exchanges  In 
typhoid  fever,  W.  Coleman  and  E.  F.  Du  Bois  (Arch.  Int.  Med.,  H  (19H), 
No.  2,  pp.  168-209,  figs.  4). — From  the  large  amount  of  experimental  data 
obtained  in  134  obser^^ations  with  a  universal  respiration  apparatus  upon  a 
number  of  patients,  the  conclusions  drawn  are  in  part  as  follows : 

"  The  large  amount  of  food  administered  exhibits  little  or  no  specific  dynamic 
action,  thus  removing  the  chief  theoretical  objection  to  the  use  of  a  liberal  diet 
in  typhoid  fever.  In  the  high-calorie  cases  approximately  10  per  cent  must  be 
added  to  cover  the  increase  in  metabolism  caused  by  bodily  exertion  incident  to 
moving  about  the  bed.  The  theoretical  requirement  must  be  exceeded  by  from 
50  to  110  per  cent  in  order  to  bring  the  patient  into  nitrogen  and  weight  equilib- 
rium.   The  fate  of  the  excess  has  not  yet  been  discovered." 

Studies  regarding  the  possibility  of  an  inversion  of  the  daily  temi>eratare 
curve  of  man,  O.  Poumanti  (Ztschr.  Allg.  Physiol.,  16  (1914) y  No.  S-4,  pp. 
506-512,  figs.  2). — Observations  of  the  variations,  during  the  24-hour  cycle,  in 
body  temperature  of  a  man,  who  for  a  period  of  six  years  had  worked  nights  aad 
slept  days,  showed  no  tendency  for  a  reversion  of  the  normal  temperature  curve. 
The  temperature  curve  in  this  case  was  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  a  man 
of  normal  habits. 

The  effect  on  man  of  winter  climbing  in  high  altitudes,  N.  Zvntz  (Separate 
from  Ztsohr.  Balneol.,  Klimat.  u.  Kurort  Hyg.,  6  (191S-14).  No.  18,  pp.  5).— 
The  author  took  the  opportunity  presented  by  a  walking  trip  up  the  Brocken 
during  the  winter  of  1913  to  collect  data  regarding  the  effect  of  severe  exercise 
in  cold  weather  at  high  altitude.  Thirty-one  members  making  the  trip  filled  in 
questionnaires  regarding  the  effects  of  the  exercise  on  muscles,  breathing,  heart 
action,  skin,  etc.  The  weather  on  the  day  of  the  climb  was  cold  and  windy,  and 
during  the  descent  there  was  a  severe  snowstorm. 
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Data  are  given  regarding  the  eflfects  of  the  exertion  on  men  of  different  ages 
and  previous  training,  from  which  the  author  concludes  that  even  very  severe 
and  unusual  body  exertion  combined  with  great  demands  on  the  heat  regulating 
machinery  of  the  body  does  not  as  a  rule  produce  any  deleterious  results.  On 
the  contrary,  it  induces  good  sleep  and  a  feeling  of  refreshment  even  in  x)er8ons 
little  used  to  walking.  The  men  in  good  training  and  general  condition  un- 
doubtedly had  the  advantage  during  the  ascent,  but  the  final  results  were  ffeivor- 
able  also  for  those  to  whom  the  ascent  was  difficult  or  even  painful. 

The  study  seems  to  prove  that  to  include  considerable  muscular  exertion  in 
a  winter  vacation  trip  raises  the  general  tone  of  the  body  by  strengthening  the 
heart  and  improving  the  vasomotor  activity. 

A  method  for  the  study  of  the  periods  of  rest  and  activity  of  laboratory  ani- 
mals, J.  S.  SzTMANSKi  (Pfluger's  Arch.  Physiol.,  158  (1914),  No.  6-8,  pp.  843- 
S84,  figs.  55).— A  detailed  description  is  given  of  a  delicate  modification  of  the 
kymograph  which  the  author  employed  in  the  study  of  a  number  of  small  labo- 
ratory animals  (such  as  goldfish,  canary  birds,  etc.)  during  day  and  night  A 
diagrammatic  explanation  of  the  modification  is  given. 

On  the  respiratory  ezchangre  in  fresh  water  fish. — I,  On  brown  trout,  J.  A. 
Qabdneb  and  Constance  Leethau  (Biochem.  Jour.,  8  (1914),  No.  4,  pp.  374- 
S90,  figs.  2). — ^Detailed  descriptions  are  given  of  apparatus  and  experimental 
technique.    The  data  reported  may  be  summarised  as  follows : 

Oxygen  absorption  was  approximately  proportional  to  the  body  weight  at  a 
given  temperature  and  yielded  a  respiratory  quotient  of  about  0.8.  The  con- 
siderably lower  respiratory  quotient  noted  at  low  temperatures  Is  explained 
by  the  authors  on  the  theory  that  at  low  temperatures  the  animals  are  in  a 
state  of  hibernation  or  starvation  and  live  on  their  fat,  partially  converting  it 
into  glycogen  and  sugar. 

Laboratory  experiments  with  ^dr,  F.  S.  Lee  {Jour.  Amer,  Med.  Assoc,  68 
(1914),  No.  19,  pp.  1625-1628). —In  this  summary  of  the  contributions  of  his 
laboratory  to  the  knowledge  of  air  in  relation  to  ventilation  problems  the 
experiments  being  carried  out  by  the  New  York  State  Commission  on  Ventila- 
tion are  very  briefly  described. 

In  these  experiments  one  group  of  laboratory  animals  (cats)  was  kept 
for  a  period  of  6  hours  at  a  temperature  of  21*  C.  (70°  F.)  and  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  64  per  cent  humidity.  Another  group  of  animals  was  kept  tmder  con- 
ditions of  humidity  as  high  as  89  per  cent  at  temperatures  as  high  as  33**. 
Under  these  conditions,  which  were  comparable  with  those  of  a  hot  and  humid 
summer  day,  the  body  temperature  rose  on  an  average  of  0.5°  during  the  6-hour 
period.  At  the  end  of  this  time  stimulation  of  certain  muscles  of  the  animals 
showed  that  they  were  able  to  perform  only  an  amount  of  work  which  was  14, 
18,  and  26  per  cent  less  than  was  the  case  with  animals  of  the  first  group  which 
had  been  kept  under  more  favorable  atmospheric  conditions.  A  diminution  of 
13  per  cent  in  the  blood  sugar  was  also  noted.  Further  experiments  are  being 
carried  on  along  this  line. 

[Beport  of  the  work  of  the]  nutrition  laboratory,  F.  Q.  Benedict  ( Carnegie 
Inst.  Washington  Tear  Book,  12  {1913),  pp.  241-254). — ^Notes  of  changes  and 
Improvements  of  equipment,  brief  general  descriptions  of  the  various  metabolism 
experiments  in  progress,  and  brief  reviews  of  the  publications  issued  during 
the  year  1913  are  given. 

Intemational  catalogs  of  sdentiflc  literature.  Q— -Physiology.  QR— 
Serum  physiology  {Intemat.  Cat.  8ci.  Lit.,  10  {1914),  pp.  VIII+1155,  V+182+ 
36). — ^This  volume,  like  the  preceding  ones  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  1168),  contains 
references  to  scientific  articles  on  subjects  regarding  general  physiology,  includ- 
ing among  other  subjects  those  of  respiration,  heat  production,  digestion, 
ab59orption,  and  metabolism. 
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[Animal  prodoetiosi],  tqii  Oludoh  iJahre9ber.  Lan4w^  B8  {1913),  pp.  XXVI^ 
XLI,  299-'496), — ^A  coinpilation  of  abstracts  of  German  articles  on  varlons  phases 
of  animal  production  and  dairying  published  daring  1913  and  prerionsly  reported 
from  other  sonrcea 

Seeord  of  proceedings  of  the  annnal  meeting,  December,  1013,  of  the 
American  Society  of  Animal  Production  (Amer.  8oc,  Anim.  Prod.  Proc  1915, 
pp.  S9,  figM.  6). — This  gives  the  proceedings  of  the  annoal  meeting  h^d  in 
Chicago,  December  8,  1918,  previously  referred  to  (E.  &  B.,  80,  p.  99). 

Acidosis  in  onuiivora  and  herblvora  and  its  relation  to  protein  nt  nmgin^ 
H.  SnBHBOCK,  V.  B.  Nelson,  and  E.  B.  Habt  {Jour.  BM.  Chem.,  19  {19H},  ifc 
S,  pp,  899^19), — The  authors  summarise  the  results  of  their  studies  as  follows: 

'*Acld  rations  fed  to  swine  (omnlvora)  or  calves  (herblvora)  occasion  a  rise 
in  urinary  ammonia  with  a  comp^isatlve  fall  in  output  of  urea.  Presumably 
on  a  normal  level  of  protein  intalce  a  part  of  the  ammonia  produced  either  in  the 
intestine  or  liver  combines  with  adds  and  is  excreted  as  the  salts  of  these  acids. 
This  power  to  help  maintain  neutrality  by  the  production  or  use  of  ammonia  is 
apparently  very  general  in  all  mammala  Ammonia  production,  under  ccmdltions 
of  exogenous  protdn  metabolism,  does  not  occasion  an  increased  nltrog^i  excre- 
tion or  an  Interference  with  protein  storage. 

"  In  herblvora  (calves)  approximate  endogenous  nitrogen  metabolism,  accom- 
panied by  mineral  acid  ingestion,  likewise  occasions  a  rise  in  urinary  amm(mla, 
but  does  not,  on  the  level  of  acid  used«  cause  a  rise  in  protein  cataboUsm,  as 
lias  been  observed  with  dogs  and  swine.  This  may  be  due  In  this  experimoit  to 
a  greater  dilution  of  the  ammonium  salts  incident  to  a  large  consumption  of 
water  by  this  class  of  animals. 

"  Data  are  also  given  on  calcium  and  phosphorus  metabolism  during  both  neu- 
tral and  add  periods  of  low  nitrog^i  intake,  as  well  as  on  a  period  of  high 
nitrogen  intake.  Very  probably  the  skeleton  was  dot  drawn  upon  for  caldum 
during  the  period  of  lowest  acid  ingestion.  Only  on  a  high  acid  Ingestion  did  it 
appear  probable  that  decalcification  of  the  bones  began  and  then  only  a  with- 
drawal of  calcium  carbonate. 

''  From  the  records  submitted  on  growth  and  reproduction,  It  is  bdieved  that 
natural  acid  rations,  if  otherwise  satisfactory,  are  as  effective  for  growth  or 
reproduction  as  those  of  basic  character.  However,  until  It  has  been  shown 
conclusively  that  less  vigorous  individuals  will  tolerate  acid  rations  with  per- 
fect impunity,  we  are  not  warranted  in  making  too  sweeping  conclusions." 

The  value  of  acorns,  horse  chestnuts,  and  beech  mast  as  food  for  stock 
{Jour.  Bd.  Agr.  [London],  21  {1914),  No,  6,  pp.  511-628),— A  general  sunmiary 
of  material  collected  from  other  sources  on  the  value  of  these  products  for  stodL 

Caldum  phosphate  in  the  rations  of  domestic  animals,  J.  Dbnatbe  {Handel 
VlaatMch  Natuur  en  Qeneesk.  Cong.,  17  {191S),  pp.  £18-^2).— Data  are  cited 
tending  to  show  that  the  addition  of  calcium  phosphate  to  the  ration  increases 
the  height,  weight,  and  general  conformation  of  young  growing  horsea 

The  feeding  value  of  pastures. — ^An  experiment  with  different  grass-seed 
mixtures,  J.  Hendbick  and  W.  M.  Findlay  {Trans.  Highland  and  Agr.  8oc 
Scot.,  6.  ser.,  26  {1914),  pp.  195-211). — Four  pasture  lots  were  calculated  to 
contain  69.8,  64.5,  67.1,  and  40  per  cent,  respectively,  of  white  clover.  In  addi- 
tion lot  1  had  87.9  per  cent  perennial  rye  grass;  lot  2,  25.8  per  cent  perennial 
rye  grass  and  approximately  9  per  cent  cocksfoot  and  timothy ;  lot  8,  19.5  per 
cent  cocksfoot  and  10.4  per  cent  timothy;  and  lot  4,  18.7  per  cent  cocksfoot, 
11.2  per  c^t  timothy,  and  20.9  per  cent  tall  oat  grass. 
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Darliig  1912  theee  pintB  were  pastured  with  she^.  The  average  weight  of 
sheep  carried  per  acre  on  the  severai  plats  was  440,  460,  489,  and  441  lbs.,,  re- 
specttvely,  and  the  average  increase  per  sheep  in  16  weeks  was  43.9,  45.2,  ffL5, 
and  42.6  lb& 

During  1913  theee  plats  were  pastured  to  cattle  in  the  early  part  of  tha  flsa- 
mn  and  sheep  in  the  ftdl.  The  average  increase  per  acre  for  the  S-months^ 
cattle  feeding  was  233,  271,  254,  and  295  lbs.,  reiq)ectiv^.  The  average  weight 
of  sheep  carried  per  acre  was  239,  189,  184,  and  188  lbs.,  and  the  average  in- 
crease per  sheep  during  10  weeks  pasturing  was  11.5,  16.8,  15,  and  12.6  lbs., 
respectively.  The  total  value  of  produce  per  acre  for  the  one  year  of  haying 
and  two  years  of  pasturing  was  £15  60.  lid.,  £16  5b.  Id.,  £16  7d.,  and  £14  16s.  7d. 

The  results  obtained  from  these  plats  for  the  three  years  show,  as  a  whole, 
that  a  heavy  seeding  with  rye  grass,  such  as  was  given  plat  1,  is  not  superior 
to  a  lighter  seeding,  such  as  was  givmi  plat  2,  or  to  a  mixture  without  rye 
grass,  such  as  that  of  plat  3. 

Chemical  composition  of  moor  hay  causing  excessive  licking  in  cattle, 
H.  VON  Feelitzen  (SveMka  MosskiUturfdr.  Tidskr.,  28  il9H),  No,  2^  pp.  155^ 
161;  a6t.  in  InterHat  Inst.  Agr.  lBome'\,  Mo.  Bui.  Agr.  Intel,  and  Plant  DU- 
eaaes,  5  (1914)^  No.  8,  pp.  1002,  lOOS). — Samples  of  moor  hay  which  ^caused 
an  excessive  desire  to  lick  in  cattle  were  analyzed  and  found  to  contain  a  larger 
quantity  of  sodium  and  chlorin  than  other  hays,  thus  no  doubt  furnishing  salt 
desired  by  the  cattle. 

•  Kodem  silage  methods,  W.  L.  Wbioht  (8alem,  Ohio:  The  Silver  Manufao- 
turing  Co.,  19H,  10.  ed.  rev.^  pp.  264,  flgs.  77). — General  Information  on  methods 
of  ensiling  crops  and  their  feeding  to  farm  animals. 

The  ensiling  of  beet  tops  with  lactic  add  bacteria,  D.  Meybb  (Lcmdw. 
Wohnachr.  Sachsen,  16  (1914),  No.  26,  pp.  231,  232).— In  experiments  In  which 
beet  tops  were  ensiled  for  160  days,  with  and  without  the  use  of  a  lactic  add 
culture,  it  was  found  that  the  loss  of  nutrients  was  in  all  cases  greater  in  that 
material  ensiled  without  the  use  of  the  culture  than  that  to  which  It  was  added. 
The  addition  of  the  culture  improved  the  aroma  and  palatability  of  the  silage. 

The  ensiling  of  potatoes  with  a  lactic  add  culture,  D.  Msteb  {Landw. 
Wchnschr.  Sacliaen,  16  (1914),  No.  12,  pp.  106,  107). — It  is  stated  that  potatoes 
may  be  ensiled  with  less  fermentation  loss  by  the  use  of  lactic  acid  culture.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  loss  in  dry  matter  is  4.9  per  cent,  in  protein  none,  in  nitro- 
gen-free matter  5.6  per  cent,  and  in  fiber  21.8  per  cent  The  ferment  used  for 
this  purpose  is  Bacillus  delbrUcki  in  the  case  of  steamed  potatoes,  and  for  raw 
potatoes  and  roots  B.  cuoumeris  fermentati.  The  ensiled  product  is  high  In 
sugar  content  and  is  valuable  for  all  kinds  of  stock. 

-RngiHTig  potatoes  (Ztschr.  Landw.  Kammer  Schlesien,  18  (1914),  Nob.  38, 
pp.  1485,  i486;  39,  pp.  1505,  1506), — ^Directions  are  given  for  the  ensiling  of 
both  raw  and  cooked  potatoes.  A  lactic  acid  culture  is  added  to  hasten  the  fer- 
m^itation  process.  It  is  stated  that  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  can  use  40  kg.  of 
this  material  per  1,000  kg.  live  weight  per  day,  while  fattening  hogs  use  a 
smaller  quantity. 

The  utilization  of  marc  for  the  feeding  of  cattle,  L.  Degbullt  {Prog.  Agr, 
et  Vit.  (Ed.  VEst-Centre),  35  {1914),  No.  37,  pp.  300-303).— A  summary  of 
data  based  largely  on  the  work  of  Fabre  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p. 
667).  It  is  suggested  that  from  10  to  12  kg.  per  day  may  be  fed  to  horses  and 
mules  together  with  bran  and  a  small  quantity  of  water,  20  to  25  kg.  to  cattle, 
5  to  6  kg.  to  sheep,  and  5  to  10  kg.  to  swine. 

Molasses  and  molasses  feeds,  J.  B.  Halligan  (Baton  Rouge,  La.:  Bd.  Agr. 
and  Immigr.  [19141,  PP.  2-12,  fig.  ly. — ^An  account  of  the  composition  and  feed- 
ing value  of  cane  and  sugar-beet  molasses,  and  of  various  molasses-mixed  feeds. 
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There  are  also  included  analyses  of  rice  polish,  rice  bran,  rice  straw,  and  rice 
hulls,  together  with  snggestive  rations  containing  rice  products  for  flattening 
cattle,  dairy  cows,  hogs,  mules,  and  horse& 

Conunercdal  feeding  stoils  of  Pennsylvania  in  1013;  their  chemical  and 
microscopical  examination,  J.  W.  Kellooq  (Petm.  Dept.  Agr.  BvA.  249  {191S), 
pp.  189). — ^Analyses  are  giren  of  the  following  feeding  stuffs:  Cotton-seed  meal, 
linseed  meal,  dried  brewers  grains,  gluten  feed,  middlings,  molasses  feeds,  dried 
beet  pulp,  com  chop,  beef  scrap,  malt  sprouts,  buckwheat  products,  rye  prod- 
ucts, alfalfa  meal,  and  various  mixed  and  proprietary  feeda 

Breeds  of  beef  cattle,  W.  F.  Wabd  (U.  8.  DepU  Agr.,  Farmer%^  Bui.  6t2 
(1915),  pp.  23,  figa.  18). — ^This  bulletin  is  a  discussion  of  the  breed  character- 
istics and  utility  yalue  of  the  several  breeds  of  beef  and  of  dual-purpose  cattle. 

The  inheritance  of  twin  calving  in  cattle,  E.  UHLMAifir  (Deut,  Landv>. 
Tierzuoht,  18  (1914),  No.  U,  pp.  163,  i(?-i).— In  commenting  on  the  inheritance 
of  twin  calving  in  cattle,  an  Instance  is  given  in  which  a  cow  gave  birth  to 
twins.  In  the  third  generation,  of  the  four  heifers  bom,  two  gave  birth  to  six 
pairs  of  twins,  and  in  the  fourth  generation  two  pairs  of  twins  were  boriL 

Com  silage  compared  with  hulls  for  fattening  steers,  E.  R.  Llotd  {Mis- 
si8Sippi  8ta.  Bui.  167  (1914),  pp.  5-«). — Four  lots  of  six  4  to  5-year-old  native 
grade  steers  were  fed  142  days,  beginning  Dec^nber  1,  as  follows:  Lots  1  and 
2,  cotton-seed  meal,  Johnson  grass  hay,  and  com  silage ;  lots  8  and  4,  cotton-seed 
meal,  Johnson  grass  hay,  and  cotton-seed  hulls.  I»ts  1  and  3  were  confined 
under  shelter,  lots  2  and  4  had  the  mn  of  the  paddock.  The  average  daily 
gains  per  head  were  0.77,  1.1,  1.13,  and  1.38  lbs.,  respectively;  the  shrink  hi 
shipping  4.65,  4.65,  5.42,  and  5.42  per  cent;  the  cost  per  pound  of  gain  18.81, 
11.12,  14.06,  and  14.06  cts. ;  the  dressing  percentage  59.82,  59.32,  59.01,  and  59.01 
per  cent;  and  the  profit  per  steer  (manure  not  included)  $12.25,  $15.87,  $18.92, 
and  $22.07. 

The  manure  from  the  silage-fed  steerr  analyzed  as  foUows :  Moisture  74.78 
per  cent,  nitrogen  0.69,  potash  0.76,  and  phosphoric  acid  0.63;  that  from  the 
hull-fed  steers,  78.5,  0.57,  0.61,  and  0.88  per  cent,  respectively.  That  from  the 
former  was  estimated  to  be  worth  $4.82  per  ton  and  that  from  the  latter  $5.41 
per  ton. 

Two  lots  of  twelve  4  to  5-year-old  steers  of  grade  Jersey  blood  were  ted 
silage  and  cotton-seed  meal  and  hulls  and  cotton-seed  meal,  respectively.  The 
average  dally  gains  per  head  were  1  and  1.19  lbs. ;  shrinkage  in  shipping,  3.23 
and  8.58  per  cent;  cost  per  pound  of  gain,  18.14  and  12.88  cts.;  dressing  per- 
centage, 58.05  and  58.4  per  cent;  and  profit  per  steer,  $18.42  and  $19.50> 
respectively. 

The  feeding  and  care  of  dairy  calves  (U,  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Otflce  Sea.  Spec. 
[Circ],  1914,  I>^-  i^y  PP'  4)- — ^Popular  suggestions  on  calf  feeding,  with  special 
reference  to  cotton-belt  condition& 

Sheep  grazing  on  ditches  infested  with  Johnson  grass,  F.  W.  Wilson 
(Arizona  Sta.  Rpt.  1913,  pp.  268,  269).— From  experiments  conducted  in  coop- 
eration with  the  U.  S.  Reclamation  Service  it  was  found  that  the  grazing  of 
sheep  on  irrigation  ditches  infested  with  Johnson  grass  lessened  the  stand  of 
grass ;  the  ditch  banks  were  well  packed ;  the  gopher  holes  and  gophers  seem- 
ingly had  disappeared;  the  sheep  had  been  maintained;  the  expense  of 
controlling  the  seeding  of  Johnson  grass  was  cut  to  a  minimum ;  and  the  cost 
of  ditch  cleaning  was  decreased. 

Producing  sheep  on  southern  farms  (U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Office  Sec.  Spec 
iCirc.1, 1914,  yov.  30,  pp.  3). — General  suggestions  are  givoL 
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Swine  investigations,  F.  C.  Minkleb  {New  Jersey  8ta,  Rpt.  1919,  pp.  181- 
199,  pU.  5;  Giro.  40  (1914),  pp.  S-^1,  pU.  5).— This  treats  of  the  breeding,  feed- 
ing, care,  and  management  of  swine  under  New  Jersey  conditions. 

In  trials  to  determine  the  adaptability  of  alfalfa  for  pasturing  and  growing 
swine,  it  was  found  that  2^  acres  of  alfalfa,  not  in  average  condition,  furnished 
forage  for  10  head  of  brood  sows  and  79  pigs  from  May  1  to  October  1.  The 
sows  suckling  pigs  were  fed  in  addition  a  ration  made  up  as  follows:  Com 
meal,  100  lbs. ;  tankage,  12 ;  wheat  bran,  10 ;  and  oil  meal,  4.  The  pigs  were  fed 
limited  quantities  of  skim  milk  and  started  on  a  grain  mixture  of  red  dog 
flour,  100  lbs.;  crushed  oats,  100;  and  tankage,  10,  with  a  small  quantity  of 
soaked  shelled  com.  The  sows  gained  slightly  in  total  weight  during  the  sea- 
son, while  the  pigs  averaged  gains  of  1.12  lbs.  per  day  from  birth  until  removed 
to  the  fattening  pens.  Without  allowing  for  the  hay  harvested,  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  10  brood  sows,  and  deducting  the  cost  of  grain  and  value  of  the 
milk  fed,  the  alfalfa  was  responsible  for  approximately  460  lbs.  of  pork  per 
acre. 

Two  lots  of  7  148-lb.  fall  shoats  each  were  fed  for  30  days  beginning  May  1 
as  follows:  Lot  1,  com  meal  and  steamed  kidney-bean  meal,  with  alfalfa  pas- 
ture; lot  2,  com  meal  and  bean  meal,  with  skim  milk.  Lot  1  made  an  average 
daily  gain  per  head  of  1.63  lbs.,  lot  2,  1.14.  The  cost  per  pound  of  feain  was, 
for  lot  1,  4.3  cts.,  for  lot  2,  7.1  cts.  On  this  basis  the  forage  value  of  the 
alfalfa  eaten  was  estimated  to  be  $21  per  acre  per  month.  The  alfalfa-fed 
pigs,  which  were  in  a  later  exi)erlment  confined  in  a  dry  pen,  continued  to 
make  more  rapid  gains  than  those  of  lot  2. 

Ten  112-lb.  pigs  were  turned  into  a  half-acre  of  com  to  hog  down.  They 
cleaned  up  the  plat  In  16  days,  making  an  average  dully  gain  per  head  of  2.27 
lbs.  Rape  and  red  clover  had  previously  been  seeded  in  the  com  and  fumished 
forage  for  the  pigs.  On  this  basis  the  com  was  estimated  to  be  worth  $68.20 
per  acre. 

Six  lots  of  2  pigs  each,  weighing  approximately  200  lbs.,  were  selected  for 
use  in  an  experiment  to  determine  the  palatabillty  and  feed  value  of  the  refuse 
product  known  as  garbage  tankage.  They  were  fed  for  40  days  as  follows: 
Lot  1,  com  meal  and  skim  milk,  10 :  25 ;  lot  2,  corn  meal,  molasses,  and  skim 
milk,  6 : 5 :  25 ;  lot  3,  com  meal,  molasses,  and  garbage  tankage,  4:2:9;  lot  4, 
com  meal,  garbage  tankage,  and  skim  milk,  4 :  9 :  18 ;  lot  5,  com  meal,  molasses, 
garbage  tankage,  and  skim  milk,  4 : 2 : 9 :  18 ;  and  lot  6,  com  meal,  garbage  tank- 
age, and  molasses,  4:8:3.  It  was  necessary  to  neutralize  the  acid  condition 
found  in  the  garbage  tankage  by  means  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  or  lime  water. 
The  average  daily  gains  per  head  for  the  respective  lots  were  1.72  and  1.5, 
1.37  and  1.57,  1.87  and  1.57,  1.1  and  2,  1.4  and  1.72.  and  1.65  and  1.64  lbs. ;  the 
cost  per  pound  of  gain,  7.7,  7.5,  4.2,  5.7,  5.6,  and  3.5  cts.  The  garbage  tankage 
product  analyzed  as  follows :  Moisture,  61  per  cent,  protein,  8.13 ;  carbohydrates, 
25.06;  and  ash,  5.81.    Rations  for  swine  are  suggested. 

Swine-feeding  experiments  with  heated  and  unheated  skim  milk  and  with 
dried  yeast,  Klein  {Milchw.  Zentbl,  43  {1914),  A'o.  14,  pp.  381 -384). --In  these 
experiments  with  7-week-oId  pigs  it  was  demonstrated  that  heated  skim  milk 
fed  in  addition  to  potato  flakes  and  barley  bran  slightly  increased  the  daily 
gains  during  a  12-week  period  over  pigs  fed  unheated  milk,  while  with  pigs 
fed  a  similar  ration,  but  in  which  a  portion  of  the  unheated  milk  was  replaced 
by  dried  yeast,  the  dally  gains  were  materially  lower. 

Fattening  pigs  on  cassava,  A.  Gouin  and  P.  Andouabd  (Bui.  8oo,  Nat,  Agr, 
France,  14  {1914),  No.  4,  pp.  481-483). — It  was  demonstrated  that  In  the  case 
of  pigs  fed  milk  in  addition  to  cassava  it  took  only  3  lbs.  of  cassava  to  produce 
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a  gain  in  live  weight  of  1  lb.  On  sobstituting  for  the  milk  ration  1.1  R>8.  of 
rice  gluten  and  2^  oi.  of  bone  meal,  which  are  eatimated  to  be  the  eqalTalent 
In  nutrients  of  1  gaL  of  separated  milk,  there  was  teqnired  to  prpdoce  a  gain 
of  1  lb.  live  wei^t  only  2.9  Iba  of  cassava.  While  in  former  experimoits 
(E.  8.  R.,  30,  p.  174)  the  cassava  liad  been  fed  to  the  pigs  in  slices,  cooked  and 
crushed,  in  these  experiments  it  was  fed  raw,  although  chopped  fine. 

How  sonthem  farmers  maj  get  a  start  in  pier  raiain^  (U.  8.  Depi.  Agr,, 
Office  Sec.  Spec,  [Circ,],  1914,  Nov.  i5,  pp.  4). — General  suggestions  are  given. 

Horse  and  male  raising  in  the  South  (17.  8,  Depi.  Agr.^  Office  Sec  Spec 
[Oirc],  19H,  Nov.  25,  pp.  ^).-T-General  suggestions  are  given. 

Pooltry  production,  W.  A.  Lippinoott  (PhUadelpMa:  Lea  d  Febiger^  1914^ 
pp.  F///+i7-47d,  pi.  i,  flfft.  «05).— This  deals  with  the  breeding,  feeding,  care, 
and  management  of  poultry,  together  with  a  chapter  on  inreparing  poultry 
products  for  consumption 

BnggmtionM  on  poultry  raising  for  the  southern  farmer  ( U.  8.  Depi.  Agr.^ 
Office  Sec.  Spec.  [CTrc],  1914,  Nov.  30,  pp.  4). 

Beport  of  the  poultry  husbandman,  H.  R.  Lewis  and  A.  L.  Glabk  {New 
Jersey  Stas.  Rpt.  191S,  pp.  211-228,  234-259,  271-^16,  279-290,  pis.  18).— A  test 
made  in  April  to  determine  the  ^Bciency  of  a  S,000-egg  capacity  Incubator  gave 
a  percentage  of  hatch  of  fertile  eggs  of  77.4,  and  a  percentage  in  July  of  85. 
Comparing  compartments  run  dry  with  those  run  wet  it  was  observed  that  the 
latter  gave  a  much  higher  percentage  of  hatch  as  well  as  an  increase  in  the 
weight  of  the  chicks,  the  average  weight  for  the  dry  being  1.2  oas.  and  for  the 
wet  1.26  0*. 

Four  brooders  of  100  week-old  chicks  each  were  fed  for  nine  weekSi,  two  lots 
receiving  a  regular  chick  ration  and  the  two  other  lots  receiving  in  addition 
all  the  sour  skim  milk  they  would  consume.  The  first  two  brooders  made  a 
total  gain  of  48.62  lbs.  and  42.36  lbs.,  and  the  mortality  was  71  and  73,  re- 
spectively, while  the  last  two  brooders  made  a  total  gain  of  82.22  and  81.94 
lbs.,  and  the  mortality  was  28  and  28,  respectively.  It  was  found  to  require 
3.6  qt.  of  skim  milk  to  produce  a  pound  of  body  weight  It  is  stated  that  the 
skim  milk-fM  chicks  represoited  a  more  uniform  flock  than  those  not  so  fed. 
It  is  thought  that  skim  milk  has  the  power  to  kill  the  organisms  which  cause 
many  poultry  diseases,  the  bacilli  being  destroyed  by  the  dilute  add  of  the 
sour  milk. 

A  brief  discussion  of  the  ash  and  protein  factor  in  poultry  feeding,  previously 
reported  from  another  source  (E.  S.  R.,  31,  p.  668),  is  given. 

The  gasoline  colony  brooder,  outdoor  lamp-heated  brooder,  adaptable  hovers, 
the  undemeath-pipe  system,  and  the  overhead-pipe  system  of  brooders  are  de- 
scribed. It  is  thought  that  for  the  general  farm  flock  the  colony  brooders  or 
adjustable  hovers  are  best,  while  for  the  egg  farmer  either  of  these  two  meth- 
ods is  suitable,  or  either  of  the  pipe  systems  in  a  long  house. 

In  trials  with  three  lots  of  Leghorn  pullets,  hatched  February  26,  April  8, 
and  June  10,  re^)ectively,  the  yearly  egg  production  was  140,  180,  and  95  egg!i, 
the  feed  cost  per  bird  $1.32,  $1.64,  and  $1.26,  and  the  proflt  per  bird  above  feed 
$L98,  $2.99,  and  $1.63,  respectively.  It  was  found  that  soy  beans  would  pro- 
duce a  continuous  supply  of  succulent  green  feed  from  August  16  until  Novem- 
ber, and  that  owing  to  their  luxuriant  growth  they  produced  a  liberal  amount 
of  shade  for  the  growing  chickens.  The  soy-bean  pods  were  not  eaten  by  the 
birds,  thus  probably  making  it  possible  to  reseed  by  disking  and  rolling.  The 
value  of  mangels  as  a  winter  feed  for  poultry  is  discussed.  The  lower  leaves 
of  the  mangels  were  slipped  three  times  during  the  summer  and  furnished  a 
large  amount  of  green  material. 
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One  lot  of  hens  fed  for  12  months  on  a  ration  consisting  of  25  per  cent  of 
meat  gave  an  average  yearly  egg  production  per  bird  of  140  eggs,  the  feed 
per  Mrd  costing  $1^,  and  the  profit  per  bird  above  feed  being  $1.98,  while 
another  lot  fed  a  similar  ration  with  10  per  cent  meat  scrap  gave  an  average 
of  96.7  eggs  per  bird,  costing  $1.27  for  feed  and  yielding  a  profit  of  $1.10  per 
bird. 

It  has  been  observed  that  a  close  relation  exists  between  the  degree  of  vigor 
present  in  the  Individuals  at  breeding  time  and  the  vigor  of  the  offspring. 
Natural  vigor  may  be  decreased  and  Increased  In  young  stock  by  care,  feeding, 
and  management  while  It  is  growing.  Layers  and  breeders,  as  well  as  male 
birds,  are  usually  lacking  In  vigor  during  long  periods  of  excessively  hot 
weather  and  after  periods  of  continuous  heavy  laying  or  Intensive  use  In  the 
breeding  pen.  Some  of  the  characteristics  by  which  the  vigor  and  vitality  of 
an  Individual  may  be  judged  are  the  color  of  the  comb,  the  brightness  of  the 
eyes,  the  strength  of  the  beak,  the  breadth  of  the  back,  the  depth  of  the  body, 
color  of  the  shanks  and  skin,  and  the  activity  of  the  Individual. 

An  account  Is  given  of  a  White  Leghorn  hen  which  jrlelded  In  her  first  year's 
production  246  eggs  weighing  29.5  lbs.  She  consumed  118.5  Iba  of  feed,  or  92 
lbs.  of  dry  matter,  costing  $1.79  and  yielded  a  net  profit  of  $4.72.  During  the 
second  year  this  hen  laid  221  eggs  weighing  21.6  lbs.,  or  a  total  of  467  eggs  in 
730  days.  It  Is  said  that  this  hen  Is  one  of  20  birds  which  are  the  product  of 
definite  breeding  for  high  fecundity  and  whose  average  yearly  production  for 
the  first  season's  laying  is  over  190  eggs. 

The  results  attendant  upon  special  mating  indicate  that  it  is  through  the 
male  progeny  primarily  that  the  egg-producing  propensities  of  any  given  female 
are  transmitted. 

In  crossbreeding  experiments  the  occurrence  of  barred  chicks  from  a  sup- 
posedly pure-bred  White  Leghorn  male  of  known  breeding  is  noted.  These 
barred  pullets  show,  throughout  the  Leghorn  carriage,  and  nearly  all  of  the 
Leghorn  characteristics  are  present  with  the  exception  of  the  plumage  pattern. 

With  a  view  to  determining  the  mode  of  inheritance  of  common  variable 
factors  in  different  breeds,  namely,  plumage  pattern,  color  of  ear  lobe,  shank, 
egg,  beak,  and  feet,  body  shape  and  shank  feathering,  reciprocal  crosses  were 
made  between  standard-bred  White  Leghorns  and  Black  Langshans.  In  the 
Fi  generation  nothing  but  white  birds  were  obtained,  none  of  which,  however, 
were  pure  white.  No  barred  feathers  were  apparent,  but  black  feathers  were 
quite  common.  It  appeared  from  un  analysis  of  the  Fi  generation  that  in  '*  the 
case  of  shank  and  eye  color,  the  factor  of  sex  limitation  was  present ;  the  female 
progeny  inherits  from  the  paternal  parent  only,  while  in  the  case  of  shank 
feathering  the  presence  of  this  character  is  in  each  case  dominant  over  its 
absence,  no  sex  limitation  being  apparent" 

A  crossbreeding  experiment  with  Muscovy  ducks,  which  produce  eggs  requir- 
ing five  weeks  of  incubation  to  hatch,  with  Pekin  ducks,  whose  eggs  hatch 
in  four  weeks,  is  reported.  The  eggs  from  the  Pekln  ducks  and  a  Muscovy 
drake  required  about  two  days  longer  than  the  pure-bred  Peldn  ducks  for 
hatching,  while  the  eggs  from  Muscovy  ducks  and  a  Pekin  drake  were  thought 
to  require  nearly  the  full  five  weeks.  All  of  the  30  ducklings  hatched  from 
White  Pekln  females  and  a  White  Muscovy  male  were  nearly  black  in  color, 
resembling  quite  closely  that  of  the  colored  Muscovys.  The  young  hybrid  ducks 
seemed  to  be  equally  as  vigorous  as  the  pure-bred  ducks  of  either  kind.  They 
grew  faster,  however,  than  the  young  ducks  of  either  pure  variety. 

"The  crossbred  ducklhigs  presented  much  the  same  appearance  as  did  the 
Muscovy  ducklings,  there  being  more  meat  in  proportion  to  the  total  weight  of 
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the  carcass  than  on  the  Peklos.  They  both  had  a  bright  yellow  skin  and  the 
breast  was  well  covered  with  meat  The  nnevenness  In  size,  which  Is  always 
present  with  Muscovy  ducks  In  respect  to  the  sexes,  was  not  so  apparent  with 
the  hybrid  ducklings.  ...  As  the  hybrid  ducks  matured  almost  no  dlfferoice 
was  apparent  between  them  as  indicating  one  sex  or  another.  The  Peking' 
characteristic  sex  features  are  the  curled  feathers  upon  the  tail  and  the  peculiar 
voice.  The  characteristic  sex  features  of  the  Muscovys  are  principally  those 
of  sisse.  With  the  hybrids  no  curled  tail  feathers  appeared ;  in  size  all  remained 
quite  equal,  and  the  voice  seemed  to  be  much  like  that  of  the  Mu8Covy&  Upon 
examination  only  two  of  the  hybrid  ducks  could  be  found  that  were  appar^Uy 
males;  these  two  in  size  and  other  outward  appearances  were  almost  Identical 
with  the  rest  All  of  the  rest  but  one  seemed  to  have  both  male  and  female 
organs.  One  seemed  to  show  genuine  female  characteristics,  and  the  hermaphro- 
ditic characters  were  not  present" 

Records  kept  of  nine  breeds  give  for  the  White  Leghorn  breed  a  total  per- 
centage of  the  theoretical  production  for  the  year  of  31.37,  for  the  Rhode 
Island  Red  29.36,  for  the  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  27.06,  for  the  Buff  Orpington 
25.17,  Black  Langshan  22.29,  White  Orpington  20.33,  White  Wyandottes  29.44 
(eight  months).  White  Plymouth  Rock  22.96  (nine  months),  and  the  Light 
Brahma  12.72  (three  months).  The  average  percentage  of  the  theoretical  pro- 
duction by  months  was  as  follows:  November,  1912,  5.65;  December,  14.1; 
January,  1913,  20.28;  February,  25.66;  March,  41.61;  April,  49.72;  May,  48.63; 
June,  42.68;  July,  42.69;  August,  20.22;  September,  18.49;  and  October,  9. 

Tests  were  made  to  determine  the  eflaciency  of  the  parcel-post  method  of 
shipping  eggs.  It  was  found  that  the  cost  of  shipping  eggs  was  in  all  cases 
less  than  shipping  by  express,  and  proportionately  much  less  in  near-by  than  In 
long  haul&  Of  the  shipments  20  per  cent  arrived  in  excellent  condition,  40 
per  cent  had  some  eggs  cracked,  and  40  per  cent  one  or  more  completely  brok^i. 
It  seemed  to  be  a  question  of  care  In  handling  rather  than  of  kind  of  package. 
It  is  concluded  that  parcel  post  does  not  offer  a  reliable  method  of  shipping 
eggs  for  hatching  or  for  table  purposes  and  that  the  violent  shaking  to  which 
the  eggs  are  subjected  In  some  cases  caused  a  rupture  of  the  ah^l  membrane 
and  destroyed  their  hatching  power. 

Poultry  rations  and  methods  of  feeding,  H.  R.  Lewis  (New  Jersey  Stas. 
Circ,  S9,  pp.  S-8;  Hpt.  1918,  pp.  228-^8).— A  reprint  of  a  portion  of  Bulletin  265, 
previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  31,  p.  568),  In  which  rations  for  laying  hens,  chicks, 
and  broilers  are  suggested. 

The  establishment  of  a  new  breed  of  chickens  on  the  basis  of  Mendelism, 
A,  HiNK  (Deut.  Tier4rztl.  Wchnschr.,  22  (1914),  No.  26,  pp.  409,  ^10). —Experi- 
ments are  reported  in  which  Wyandottes  and  an  Italian  breed  were  crossed  for 
several  generations,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  a  breed  having  a  partridge 
color,  a  small  rose  comb,  a  vigorous  constitution,  good  laying  qualities,  and 
other  desirable  characteristics.  From  a  study  of  the  rose-comb  characteristic 
it  was  evident  that  inheritance  followed  the  ordinary  Mendelian  rule  of 
inheritance. 

On  inheritance  of  weight  in  poultry,  R.  C.  Puitnett  and  P.  G.  Bailet 
(Jour.  Genetics,  4  (1914)^  No.  1,  pp.  28-89,  pU.  2,  figs.  ^).— The  two  breeds 
selected  for  these  breeding  experiments  were  the  €k)ld-penciled  Hamburgh  and 
the  Silver  Sebright  Bantam,  the  object  being  to  learn  something  about  the  trans- 
mission of  weight  in  poultry.  It  is  concluded  that  "  the  facts  of  breeding  offer 
a  clear  indication  that  weight  may  depend  upon  the  presence  or  absence  of 
definite  genetic  factors  segregating  from  one  another  in  gametogenesis  on  lines 
with  which  students  of  these  matters  are  already  familiar.*'    A  scheme  is  sug- 
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gested  by  which  the  phenomena  observed  in  these  experiments  may  be  inter- 
preted in  terms  of  genetic  factors. 

Size  inheritance  in  rabbits,  E.  G.  Macdowell  (Carnegie  Inst.  Washington 
Pub.  196  (1914),  PP'  55j  flgs,  P).— The  author  explains  the  theory  and  gives 
examples  of  multiple  factors.  In  experimental  work  upon  rabbits  in  which 
comparatively  small  and  large  races  were  crossed  a  study  was  made  of  skeletal 
measurements  and  of  adult  weight,  from  wliich  observations  it  was  concluded 
that  "whether  on  the  basis  of  the  comparison  of  the  ranges  of  litters  of  the 
first  filial  generation  with  those  of  their  corresponding  back  crosses,  or  whether 
on  the  basis  of  the  relative  variability  of  the  two  generations  as  shown  by  the 
standard  deviations  of  the  coefilcients  of  size,  or  by  the  distribution  of  fre- 
quencies in  relation  to  the  parents  or  grandparents,  or,  finally,  by  their  body 
weights,  there  is  found  a  consistently  greater  diversity  of  sizes  in  the  back 
cross  than  in  the  first  hybrid  generation.  Characters  occur  among  the  second 
generation  that  are  smaller  than  the  corresponding  characters  In  the  small 
parent ;  others  that  are  above  the  modes  of  the  first  generation  large  parents." 

The  genera]  law  Is  stated  as  follows :  "  The  second  generation  of  a  size  cross 
shows  greater  diversity  than  does  the  first  generation  or  the  parental  Unes. 
Size  characters  that  are  inherited  in  a  Mendelian  fashion  are  Included  in  the 
above  statement" 

An  extensive  bibliography  is  included,  and  a  prefatory  note  and  appendix  by 
W.  B.  Castle. 

Oyster  propagation  observations  for  1913,  J.  Nelson  (New  Jersey  8tas. 
Bpt.  191S,  pp.  489-6S4,  pis.  6). — These  studies  include  the  usual  climatic  data 
as  to  the  amount  of  sunshine  and  rain,  temperature,  and  winds,  and  observations 
on  the  temperature  and  saltness  of  the  water,  and  the  tidal  ebb  and  flow,  the 
progress  of  spawning  by  the  oysters,  the  distribution  and  rate  of  growth  of  the 
embryo  or  larval  oysters  ("fry"),  and  the  setting  of  the  spat  (B.  S.  R.,  80, 
p.  374). 

BADLY  FABHDTGK— BAIBTINO. 

Beport  of  dairy  husbandman,  A.  S.  Cook  (New  Jersey  8tas.  Rpt.  191S,  pp. 
293^38,  855-365,  pis.  3). — ^Two  lots  of  eight  cows  each,  of  practically  uniform 
weight  and  production,  were  fed  by  the  reversal  system  for  two  periods  of  40 
days  each  (10  days  preliminary  feeding  intervening)  on  the  following  dally 
rations :  Lot  1,  an  average  of  3.42  lbs.  of  soy-bean  meal ;  lot  2,  3.44  lbs.  of  cotton- 
seed meal,  In  addition  to  the  regular  basal  ration  of  oats  and  pea  hay,  alfalfa 
hay,  silage,  green  feed,  beet  pulp,  and  corn-and-cob  meal,  both  lots  receiving  prac- 
tically the  same  total  amount  of  nutrients. 

The  production  of  milk  was  practically  the  same  on  each  ration,  there  being 
a  difference  of  only  275  lbs.  in  favor  of  cotton-seed  meal  in  the  entire  period. 
The  soy-bean  ration  produced  27.7  Iba  more  of  milk  fat  than  the  cotton-seed 
meal  ration.  The  weights  of  cows  during  the  experiment  had  the  same  uniform- 
ity as  the  milk  produced,  there  being  a  difference  of  only  100  lbs.  in  favor  of 
cotton-seed  meal  in  the  total  weights  of  the  two  groups. 

"  The  cost  of  milk  was  2.2  cts.  per  quart  on  the  cotton-seed  meal  ration  and 
2.3  cts.  on  the  soy-bean  meal  ration.  Results  of  this  experiment  indicate  that 
when  the  price  of  cotton-seed  meal  is  $33  [per  ton]  the  dairyman  can  afford  to 
pay  $41  for  soy-bean  meal." 

The  average  yearly  milk  jrield  for  the  33  cows  in  the  station  herd  was  8,547 
lbs.  per  cow.  the  average  milk  fat  jrleld  319.1  lbs;  the  average  cost  of  roughage, 
figured  at  market  price  $61.81,  or  when  figured  at  the  cost  of  production  $34.56 ; 
the  average  cost  of  grain  $51.54 ;  the  average  profit  with  milk  at  5  eta  per  quart 
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$91.80;  the  average  returns  per  100  lbs.  expended  for  feef?  $1.80;  and  the  aver- 
age cost  of  feed  per  quart  of  milk  2.8  cts. 

Complete  records  are  given  of  the  feed  consumed  and  cost  of  feed,  together 
with  the  weight  and  average  gain  in  weight  per  day  for  el£^t  calves»  for  a  period 
of  six  montlis.  All  of  the  calves  were  removed  from  the  dam  inmiediatdy  after 
being  dropped,  and  were  fed  whole  milk  during  the  first  30  or  40  days  except 
two  of  the  calves  which  were  put  on  skim  milk  soon  after  birth.  It  was  found 
that  the  average  dally  gain  in  weight  was  practically  the  same  when  the  calves 
were  fed  skim  milk  as  whole  milk.  The  grain  ration  consisted  largely  of  bran, 
gluten,  and  Ajax  flakes.  Qraln  was  placed  before  each  calf  when  they  weie 
about  three  weeks  old  and  they  were  allowed  to  consume  both  grain  and  alfUte 
at  will. 

It  was  found  that  when  a  small  amount  of  oat  meal  and  soaked  beet  pulp  was 
added  to  the  grain  ration  for  the  calves  during  the  first  few  weeks  they  would 
consume  more  than  when  the  straight  grain  mixture  was  fed.  Another  satis- 
factory mixture  was  found  to  be  com-and-cob  meal,  bran,  and  linseed  meal, 
8:4:1. 

Data  are  given  on  the  average  daily  rations,  production,  feed  cost,  and  profit 
of  cows  of  the  various  breeds  as  determined  by  records  obtained  in  advancel 
registry  work. 

[Dairy  husbandry],  C.  T.  Ames  (MissisHpfii  Bta.  Bta.  165  (1914),  pp.  29- 
26), — ^At  the  Holly  Springs  substation  the  estimated  cost  of  keeping  a  cow  for 
12  months  was  $47.33,  which  included  150  days  winter  feeding  at  15.5  cts.  ptf 
day  and  210  days  of  summer  feeding  at  4.8  cts.  per  day.  It  is  stated  that  if 
the  value  of  the  manure  is  allowed  to  offset  the  cost  of  labor  in  mnning  the 
dairy,  each  cow  produced  a  net  average  of  about  $65J6,  which  does  not  take 
into  account  the  skim  milk  fed  to  pigs  and  calves  nor  the  calves  themselves. 

Feeding  the  farm  cow  in  the  South  (U,  8.  Dept.  Agr,,  Office  Sec.  Spec 
[Circ],  19H,  Dec.  18,  pp.  i). — General  suggestions  are  given. 

Advantages  of  dairying  in  the  South  {V.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Office  8ec  Spec. 
[Circ.^,  19 H,  Dec.  18,  pp.  4). — ^A  discussion  of  the  advantages  of  dairying  to 
the  southern  farmer. 

Do  you  keep  a  cowP  (U.  8.  Dept.  Ai)r.,  Office  Sec.  8pec.  {Oirc.},  1914,  Dec. 
16,  pp.  4)- — General  information  on  dairying,  designed  for  the  cotton-belt 
farmers. 

Milk  records  and  cost  of  feeding  cows  in  Berkshire,  1013,  J.  MACKnnosH 
{Univ.  Col.  Reading,  Dept.  Agr.  an4  Hort.  But.  19  [1919],  pp.  56). — ^Data  are 
given,  collected  from  12  farms  in  Berkshire,  England,  on  the  cost  of  winter  and 
summer  feeding  of  dairy  cowa  A  great  variation  was  found  among  the  several 
farms,  and  it  is  concluded  that  a  material  lowering  of  the  cost  of  production 
could  be  effected  if  farmers  would  ke^  milk  records  and  feed  records  and  act 
on  the  information  thus  obtained. 

[Milk  production]  (Mark  Lane  Express,  112  (1914)  f  No.  43S9,  p.  589,  fig.  i).— 
In  connection  with  investigations  carried  out  on  a  number  of  farms  in  Yorkshire, 
ESngland,  it  was  found  that  though  high  yield  and  low  fat  content  and  low  yldd 
and  high  fat  content  do  not  invariably  go  together,  yet  in  the  case  of  cows 
yielding  under  400  gal.  of  milk,  the  milk  contained  an  average  perc^itage  of 
3.92  of  fat  The  percentage  decreased  with  an  increased  milk  production,  and 
the  milk  of  cows  yielding  over  1,000  gal.  contained  only  3.48  per  cent  fat 

The  importance  of  milking  at  regular  intervals  was  shown  by  the  fkct  that 
of  the  18  samples  containing  less  than  3  per  cent  fat  in  the  morning  milk,  no 
fewer  than  13  were  contributed  by  a  farm  where  the  intervals  were  very 
unequal.  It  was  observed  that  while  the  lengthening  of  the  night  interval  tends 
to  raise  the  yield  of  milk  and  lower  the  percentage  of  fat  in  the  morning  milk- 
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ing  as  compared  with  the  evening  milking,  it  has  little  eflfect  oa  the  total  weight 
of  fat  given  at  each  milking. 

On  the  law  relating  milk  flow  to  age  in  daixy  cattle,  R.  Peabl  {Proo,  8oc. 
Eaopt.  Biol,  and  Med.,  Ifi  (1914),  No.  1,  pp.  18,  19).— -The  author  finds  that, 
contrary  to  the  general  assumption,  the  relation  between  the  two  variables  milk 
flow  and  age  Is  a  strictly  linear  one.  "  The  amount  of  milk  produced  by  a  cow 
iu  a  given  unit  of  time  (7  days,  1  year,  etc.)  is  a  logarithmic  function  of  the 
age  of  the  cow."    The  law  may  be  stated  in  the  following  way : 

"  Milk  flow  increases  with  increasing  age  but  at  a  constantly  diminishing  rate 
(the  increase  in  any  given  time  being  inversely  proportional  to  the  total  amount 
of  flow  already  attained)  until  a  maximum  flow  is  reached.  After  the  age  of 
maximum  flow  is  passed  the  flow  diminishes  with  advancing  age  and  at  an 
increasing  rate.  The  rate  of  decrease  after  the  maximum  is,  on  the  whole, 
much  slower  than  the  rate  of  increase  preceding  the  maximum."  In  general 
the  law  applies  to  the  absolute  amount  of  fat  produced  in  a  given  time  as  well 
as  to  the  amount  of  milk. 

General  rules  and  regulations  regrardlng  the  conduct  of  advanced  registry 
tests  in  New  Jersey,  A,  S.  CJook  (New  Jersey  Bias.  Oirc.  58,  pp.  5-7). — ^This 
gives. general  directions  to  breeders  and  supervisors  regarding  the  conduct  of 
advanced  registry  tests  in  New  Jersey. 

The  production  and  care  of  milk  and  cream  (U.  8.  Dept.  Affr.,  Office  Sec. 
Spec.  [Oirc.},  1914,  Dec.  SI,  pp.  4). — ^A  popular  discussion. 

Handling  milk  in  pint  bottles,  E.  Kellt  {Hoard's  Dairyman,  48  {1915), 
No.  25,  p.  745). — In  surveys  made  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  of 
the  relative  number  of  milk  bottles  handled  by  milk  dealers  in  five  cities,  it  was 
found  that  a  surprisingly  large  number  of  pint  bottles  are  used.  With  74  deal- 
ers an  average  of  1.39  pints  was  handled  for  each  quart,  and  these  constituted 
41  per  cent  of  the  entire  bottled  milk.  It  is  believed  that  because  of  the  ^small 
proflt  made  in  some  cases  on  milk  handled  in  pints,  it  would  be  well  for  dealers 
to  encourage  the  quart  trade  in  every  possible  way. 

The  pasteurization  of  milk  in  the  final  package,  B.  W.  Hammeb  and  A.  J. 
Haubeb  {Iowa  8ta.  Bui.  154  {1914)  ^  PP-  321S56,  figs.  6). — In  the  work  reported 
an  effort  was  made  to  determine  the  most  ftivorable  vat  t^nperature  and  time 
of  exposure  for  final  package  pasteurization.  The  points  considered  in  the 
determination  were  bacterial  efficiency,  creaming  ability,  and  the  heated  flavor 
produced. 

It  was  found  that  "the  method  of  final  package  imsteurization  must  be 
regarded  as  a  modified  holding  method  because  of  the  slowness  with  which  the 
bottled  milk  can  be  heated  or  cooled. 

"  High  pasteurization  temperatures  are  unsatisftictory  for  the  method  of  final 
package  pasteurization  because  of  the  decreased  creaming  ability  and  pro- 
nounced heated  fiavor  of  milk  so  treated. 

"An  exposure  of  50  minutes  in  water  at  146*  F.  gave  an  average  hacterial 
effteiency  of  99.66  (18  experiments)  and  an  average  creaming  ability  of  94.68  (20 
^[periments).  The  heated  fiavor  developed  was  so  slight  that  only  8  persons 
out  of  61  detected  that  the  milk  had  been  pasteurized. 

"  Milk  pasteurized  in  the  bottles  with  an  exposure  of  50  minutes  in  water  at 
146*  was  very  satisftictory  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  consumer.  Out  of  a  total 
of  61  persons,  11  preferred  the  raw  milk,  36  preferred  the  pasteurized,  and  14 
saw  no  difference. 

"  The  intensity  of  the  heated  fiavor  in  milk  depended  to  a  certain  extent  on  the 
amount  of  flat  present,  inasmuch  as  the  larger  quantities  of  fat  tended  to  mask 
the  heated  fiavor.  Because  of  the  tnfiuence  of  various  factors,  such  as  the  fat 
ecmtent,  and  also  on  account  of  the  variations  in  the  ability  of  differ^t  persons 
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to  detect  a  heated  flavor,  it  is  believed  to  be  impossible  to  make  a  statanoit 
with  reference  to  the  exposare  necessary  to  produce  this  flavor. 

"An  exposare  of  50  minutes  at  145"  is  satisfactory  for  half  pints,  pints,  or 
quarts  of  milk.  Exposures  satisfactory  for  milk  appear  to  be  satisfactory  for 
cream,  if  we  can  Judge  from  the  results  obtained  with  pint  bottlea 

*'  The  exposure  of  milk  to  air  during  the  heating  process  had  no  detectable 
influence  on  either  the  creaming  ability  or  the  detection  of  a  heated  flavor. 

"  Milk  pasteurized  in  bottles  by  an  exposure  of  50  minutes  in  water  at  a  tem- 
perature of  145**  underwent  much  the  same  type  of  ferm^itation  as  good  raw 
milk  although  in  the  former  case  the  appearance  of  the  fermentation  was,  as 
would  be  expected,  materially  delayed. 

"As  the  vat  temperature  is  Increased  above  145**  the  results  obtained  are  pro- 
gressively less  desirable.  A  vat  temperature  of  140""  is  objectionable  mainly  on 
account  of  the  long  exposure  necessary. 

"With  short  exposures  at  various  vat  temperatures  an  increased  creamhig 
ability  of  the  milk  so  treated  was  frequ^itly  observed  but  with  exposures  which 
would  satisfy  the  requirements  regarding  bacterial  efliciency,  such  an  increase 
was  not  observed. 

"Final  package  pasteurisation  did  not  decrease  undesirable  flavom  in  milk 
and  in  some  cases  seemed  to  intensify  them. 

"Cream  with  a  slightly  increased  acidity  is  undesirable  for  final  package 
pasteurization  because  of  the  appearance  of  the  heated  cream  as  w^l  as  because 
of  the  sensation  it  gives  to  the  tongue. 

"A  flavor  was  imparted  to  the  milk  by  the  paper  lining  of  the  cap  in  some 
cases.  This  defect  has  apparently  been  recognized  by  the  manufacturers  and  a 
cap  with  a  parchment  paper  lining  is  at  present  being  made.*' 

Bzi>6riment8  on  the  pasteurizinfir  of  milk  in  bottles,  Weigmann  (Mitt, 
Deut.  MUchw.  Ver,,  Si  (1914),  July,  pp.  H9-165,  figs,  5).— Successful  experi- 
ments are  reported  on  pasteurizing  milk  in  bottles  at  from  64  to  66**  G.  (147.2 
to  150.8*  F.)  for  )  hour.  The  bacteria  content  was  materially  decreased  and 
the  keeping  quality  greatly  increased.  A  variety  of  forms  of  bacteria  were  found 
in  raw  material  but  in  the  pasteurized  product  only  lactic  acid  bacteria^  isolated 
Bacillus  mesentericus,  and  some  few  resistant  forms  were  found.  The  apparatus 
and  method  of  pasteurizing  is  described. 

TestinfiT  and  handling  dairy  products,  C.  Labsen  and  J.  M.  Fulleb  (South 
Dakota  8ta.  Bui.  152  (1914),  pp.  28^6,  figs.  8).— Items  discussed  in  this  bulle- 
tin are  methods  of  testing  milk  and  cream  for  milk  fat,  testing  cream  for  acidity, 
care  of  the  separator,  causes  of  variation  in  the  cream  test,  and  methods  of  pro- 
ducing high  quality  cream. 

Preserving  milk  samples  for  examination,  J.  Tiixmans,  A.  Spltttgebbex, 
and  H.  RiFFABT  (Ztschr.  Untersuch.  Nahr.  u.  OenusamtL,  27  {1914),  No.  12,  pp. 
89S-901). — In  tests  with  various  preservatives  of  milk  it  was  found  that  thymol, 
phaiol,  creosote,  and  sodium  fluorid  cause  the  milk  to  coagulate  after  24  to 
48  hours.  Bichromate  of  potash,  owing  to  the  Intense  yellow  color  it  gives  to 
milk,  does  not  allow  an  accurate  determination  of  the  degree  of  acidity  to  be 
carried  out  Chloroform  causes  an  increase  of  refraction  and  of  fat  content 
and  creosote  a  decrease  of  specific  gravity.  Thymol  and  creosote  weakai  the 
diphenylamin  reaction  to  a  considerable  extent,  as  is  also  the  case  with  oil 
of  mustard  and  phenol.  Bichromate  of  potash  causes  the  milk  to  give  a  strong 
positive  reaction  with  diphenylamin,  even  without  the  addition  of  a  nitrate. 

CJorrosive  sublimate  appears  to  be  the  most  satlsftictory  of  any  of  the  pre- 
servatives tried.  When  used  in  a  0.04  to  0.03  per  cent  solution  it  preserves  milk 
quite  fresh  for  120  hours  without  any  noticeable  increase  in  acidity.  It  has 
no  action  whatever  upon  the  milk  constants  and  allows  the  quantitative  deter^ 
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mlnation  of  nitrates  to  be  carried  out  even  after  120  hours.  It  is  advised 
that  Congo  red  at  the  rate  of  0.2  cc.  of  2  per  cent  solution  be  added  to  the  sub- 
limate for  every  250  cc.  of  milk.  It  has  no  effect  upon  the  analysis  of  the  millc 
and  is  a  warning  of  the  poisonous  character  of  the  preservative. 

Water  content  of  batter,  W.  Theopold  {Ber,  Nahrmtl.  Untersuch.  Ami. 
Bromberg.,  191S,  p.  16;  abs,  in  Ztschr.  Untersuch.  Nahr,  u.  OenusamtL,  28 
U9U),  No,  2,  pp.  109, 110;  Jour.  8oc,  Chem,  Indus,,  SS  {19W,  No.  22,  p.llOS),— 
Tests  indicate  that  butter  does  not  increase  in  weight  by  absorption  of  water 
when  moistened  externally  or  placed  in  cold  water  for  70  hours.  A  sample  of 
butter  containing  22.9  per  cent  water  showed  22.6  per  cent  after  treatment, 
while  another  sample  with  18.8  per  cent  showed  18.2  per  cent 

Marketing  butter  and  cream  in  the  South  (17.  8,  Dept.  Agr.,  Office  Sec. 
Spec.  [Ore.],  19H,  Dec.  19,  pp.  S). — A  brief  discussion  of  methods. 

Kakingr  farm  butter  In  the  South  (17.  S.  Dept.  Agr.^  Office  Sec.  Spec.  lOircIf 
19H,  Dec.  28,  pp.  i). — General  suggestions  are  given. 

Shall  southern  farmers  build  creamerlesP  {V.  S.  Dept.  Agr,,  Office  Sec. 
Spec.  [Cire.],  19H,  Dec.  28,  pp.  $). — ^A  brief  discussion  on  organizing  and  con- 
ducting a  ftirmers'  creamery. 

Dairy  bacteriology,  A.  Wolff  (Molkereihakteriologische  Betriehskontrolle. 
Berlin:  P.  Parey,  19U,  pp.  VI-^-llS,  figs.  9).— This  is  a  general  text  treating 
of  the  bacteriology  of  milk  and  its  products,  giving  directions  on  methods  of 
preparing  cultures  and  identifying  the  various  bacteria,  and  methods  for  the 
market  control  of  dairy  products. 

Bacilli  coli  of  milk,  B.  A.  Van  Ketel  {U.  Cong.  Intemat,  Pharm.  {The 
Haguel,  191S,  Raps.  5.  Sect.,  pp.  109-111). — It  is  stated  that  the  usual  source 
of  contamination  is  the  feces,  the  body  of  the  cow,  or  the  feed,  and  that  the 
optimum  temperature  for  growth  is  37.5®  C.  (OO.S'*  F.).  There  appeared  to  be 
a  variety  of  opinions  on  the  temperature  required  to  destroy  bacilli  coll,  rang- 
ing from  62  to  75®,  and  depending  upon  the  duration  of  the  period. 

Analyses  of  the  milk  of  sick  cows,  B.  Sjollema  {11.  Cong.  Intemat.  Pharm. 
[The  Hague},  19 IS,  Raps.  5.  Sect.,  pp.  8S-86). — ^It  is  stated  that  in  general  the 
milk  of  sick  cows  shows  a  greater  degree  of  acidity  and  contains  an  increased 
quantity  of  the  ferments  catalase,  reductase,  and  amylase.  The  lactose  content 
is  diminished,  while  the  chlorin  and  albuminoids  show  an  increase.  In  extreme 
cases  the  milk  shows  an  abnormal  color. 

A  study  of  streptococci  isolated  from  certain  presumably  milk-borne  epi- 
demics of  tonsilitis  occurring  in  Massachusetts  in  1013  and  1014,  T.  Smith 
and  J.  H.  Brown  (Jour.  Med.  Research,  SI  {1915),  No.  S,  pp.  455^02).— After 
their  ext^sive  studies  the  authors  conclude  that  the  "  streptococci  causing  epi- 
demics of  tonsilitis  are  not  necessarily  the  same  in  different  epidemics  either 
in  the  same  or  different  localities.  .  .  .  There  is  at  present  no  satisfactory 
evidence  that  bovine  streptococci  associated  with  mastitis  or  garget  are  the 
agents  of  tonsilitis  in  man.  Whenever  cases  of  garget  are  suspected  as  sources 
of  infection  in  man,  both  human  and  bovine  types  should  be  looked  for.'* 

Beindeer  milk  production,  G.  Gbotenfelt  {Mwlkeritid.,  27  {1914),  No.  22, 
pp.  S99-411,  figs.  2^).— Analyses  are  given  of  reindeer  milk,  and  methods  of 
making  reindeer  cheese  are  described. 

VETEBnrAEY  MEDICHTS. 

Annual  reports  of  the  official  veterinarians  of  Prussia  for  1010  and  1011, 
Nevkbmann  (Veroifentl.  Jahres-Vet.  Ber.  Tierdrzte  Preuss.,  11  (1910  [pub. 
1912]),  pt.  1,  pp.  VI+1S6,  pU.  17,  figs.  2;  11  (1910  [pub.  19m),  pt.  2,  pp.  IV + 
171;  12  (1911  [pub.  191S]),  pts.  i,  pp.  VI+1S7,  pis.  16;  2,  pp.  IV+lSl).— 
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These,  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  annual  reports  (K  &  R.,  27,  p.  181),  deal  with 
the  occurrence,  etc,  of  animal  diseases  tn  Pmssia.  Much  statistical  data  is 
presented  in  tabular  form. 

Veterinary  calendar  for  the  year  1015,  edited  by  M.  Bautbhbebs  (Veteri- 
n&r-Kalender  fur  das  Jahr  1915.  Berlin:  A%HfU8t  HirtckuxM,  19H^  i.  AhU  PP* 
XVI+308;  2.  Abt,  pp.  F///4-585.  figs,  65).— -The  forty-ninth  annual  ediUcHi  of 
this  publication.  Part  1  includes  directions  for  treating  the  more  important 
diseases  as  prescribed  in  the  Veterinary  High  School  at  Berlin ;  symptoms  and 
therapy  of  poisoning,  with  chemical  methods  for  detecting  poisons;  excerpti 
from  materia  medlca;  data  on  slaughter  animals  and  meat  ini^^ection;  the 
judgment  of  meat ;  veterinary  Jurisprudeice ;  fees  for  veterinarians  doing  court 
work;  and  various  tables  (gestation,  temperature,  etc)  pertaining  to  v^^rinaiy 
mattera 

Part  2  gives  a  list  of  the  civil  and  military  veterinary  officials,  and  cimtalns 
chapters  on  serodlagnosls,  the  microscopic  examination  of  bacteria  on  cover 
glass  preparations,  the  technique  and  significance  of  the  urine  examination, 
examination  of  feeds,  and  much  data  relating  to  the  administration  of  laws 
germane  to  veterinary  and  public  health  practice.  The  fees  set  down  by  law  for 
professional  services  are  also  included. 

International  catalogue  of  scientific  literature*  B — ^Bacteriolocry.  Q&— 
Serum  physiology  {ItUemat.  Cat.  Boi.  Lit.,  10  (1914),  pp.  VIII+601i+lSt+ 
23). — ^This  deals  with  some  of  the  literature  of  bacteriology  and  serology. 
Topics  coming  under  the  latter  heading  are  now  grouped  in  a  separate  chapter 
entitled  Serum  Physiology.    The  American  literature  is  not  treated  adequately. 

Animal  castration,  G.  R.  Whits  (NashvUle,  Tenn,:  Author,  1914^  py.  til, 
figs,  209), — ^A  well-illustrated  work  dealing  with  the  subject  as  it  relates  to 
the  equine,  bovine,  porcine,  ovine,  canine,  feline,  and  fowL  The  deodorintiOQ 
of  the  skunk  is  also  considered. 

Special  veterinary  therapy,  M.  R.  Steften  { Chicago:  Amer.  Jour.  Vet.  Med,, 
19Ht  pp.  97), — ^A  collection  of  therapeutic  notes  l>ased  upon  more  than  ten 
years*  active  practice  by  the  author. 

The  use  of  drugs  in  the  treatment  of  disease  caused  by  nematode  wonni» 
J.  F.  Craig  {Amer.  Vet.  Rev.,  46  {191S),  No.  5,  pp.  490-^09) .—A  somewhat 
detailed  discussion  of  this  subject,  which  was  presented  at  the  Tenth  Intonia- 
tional  Veterinary  Congress  held  at  London  in  1914. 

Animal  immunity,  W.  Rosenthal  (Tierische.  Itnmunit&t.  Bruf%9toick:  F. 
Vieweg  d  Son,  1914,  PP*  X'\'329,  fig.  i).-^his  work  is  intaided  for  the  non- 
technical man,  the  student  of  medicine,  and  the  physician  not  yet  versed  in  the 
science  of  immunity. 

The  vitamins,  C.  Funk  {Die  VitanUne.  Wiesbaden:  J.  F.  Bergmatm,  1914^ 
pp.  VIII -{-193,  pU.  2i  figs.  58).— This  deals  with  the  significance  ^i^ch  the 
vitamins  have  for  physiology  and  pathology,  with  special  reference  to  Vie 
avitaminoses  (beri-beri,  scorbutus,  pellagra,  and  rickets).  An  appendix  Ifl 
included  which  deals  with  the  growth  substances  and  the  cancer  problon. 

A  chapter  bearing  on  the  i)Ossible  relation  of  the  vitamins  to  **  stUfsiekte " 
and  "lamziekte**  (Theiler)  in  horses  is  also  included.  Discussing  the  subject 
the  author  points  out  that  investigations  are  necessary  to  iHrove  this  relatiWL 

Experimental  study  of  the  Abderhalden  test,  A.  H.  Bunce  {Ahs.  in  Jour. 
Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  62  {1914),  ffo.  19,  p,  i^P).— Out  of  34  tests  for  pregnancy 
16  were  positive  and  17  negative.  In  no  case  was  a  negative  reaction  obtained 
in  a  proved  pregnancy.  In  the  preliminary  work  contradictory  results  were 
obtained,  but  this  was  due  to  faulty  technique,  such  as  taking  serum  from 
patients  soon  after  meals,  when  the  blood  was  charged  with  much  amino  add. 

The  method  may  also  serve  as  a  valuable  aid  for  subtantiating  and  strength- 
ening clinical  results  in  doubtful  cases. 
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About  a  new  skin  reaction  for  diasrnosing  pregrnancy,  E.  Engelhobn  and 
H.  Wnrrz  (MUnohen.  Med.  Wchnschr.,  61  {19U),  No.  IS,  pp.  689,  690,  fig.  1; 
a1>€.  in  Jour.  Amer.  Med^  Assoc.,  62  (1914),  No.  19,  p.  iJi^).— The  reaction  is 
conducted  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  tuberculin  and  luetin  reactions,  viz,  by 
Injecting  the  alien  protein  into  the  skin.  In  the  test  an  extract  of  the  placenta, 
termed  **  placentin/'  was  used. 

''In  70  pregnant  women  a  reaction  in  the  skin  was  constantly  obtained, 
while  there  was  no  reaction  in  53  men  and  children  and  nonpregnant  women. 
The  only  contradictory  finding  was  a  positive  reaction  in  one  child  of  six  with 
bladder  disease.  The  reaction  became  positive  in  pregnant  women  from  the 
seventh  week  on  and  persisted  for  three  or  four  days  after  delivery.*' 

On  the  filterability  and  biology  of  spirochetes,  S.  B.  Wolbaoh  {Amer. 
Jour.  Trop.  Diseases  and  Prev.  Med.,  2  (1915),  No.  8,  pp.  49Jh505,  pis.  I?).— The 
author's  conclusions  are  "that  the  method  of  filtration  as  a  means  of  sepa- 
rating spiral  organisms  from  ordinary  bacteria  will  probably  hold  good  for 
other  saprophytic  and  pathogenic  spirochetes  and  allied  micro-organisms;  that 
organisms  larger  than  many  bacteria  will  pass  the  Berkefeld  V,  N,  and  W 
filters,  namely,  Spirochwta  duttoni,  and  the  ones  we  have  tentatively  called 
B.  elusa,  '8.  JHflewa,  and  the  spiral  organism  from  the  colon  of  man,  which  is 
probably  the  organism  commonly  recognized  in  preparation  as  an  'intestinal 
iH>irochete ' ;  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  spirochetes  multiplying  by  any  other 
method  than  single  fission.  It  is  certain  that  the  granules,  coiled  forms,  and 
swollen  terminals  of  the  spiral  organisms  cultivated  by  us  are  not  capable  of 
multiplication  in  any  form." 

A  simple  method  for  the  preparation  of  stable  control  extracts  for  anthrax 
precipitation,  B.  Schubebt  (Berlin.  Tierdrztl.  Wchnschr.,  SO  (19U),  No.  9,  pp. 
151,  152). — In  the  directions  given  for  conducting  the  Ascoli  procedure  the 
making  of  two  control  tests  is  recommended  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  the 
possibility  of  errors,  but  the  precipitation  each  time  of  a  control  extract  is  not 
convenient  By  preparing  )  cc  of  the  extract  in  the  regular  manner,  filter- 
ing through  asbestos  into  test  tubes,  and  sterilizing  for  ten  minutes  for  three 
successive  days,  a  stable  extract  which  may  be  used  at  any  time  is  obtained. 
If  a  precipitation  occurs  after  the  first  sterilization,  the  solution  in  the  tubes 
Is  filtered  through  asbestos  again  in  the  manner  described. 

Herve  degeneration  in  fowls  fed  on  nnhosked  rice  (palay),  R.  B.  Gibson 
and  I.  CJoNCKPOiON  (Philippine  Jour.  8ci.,  Sect.  B,  9  (1914),  No.  1,  pp:  119^12S, 
pi.  1). — ^From  this  work  it  appears  that  the  substitution  of  rough  rice  for  the 
polished  article  is  not  completely  protective  against  beri-beri  in  all  individuals 
The  authors  state  that  **  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  this  substitution  has  not 
practicaUy  eliminated  beri-beri  where  it  has  been  undertaken  or  that  the  use  of 
rice  polishing  is  not  without  great  therapeutic  value.  But  in  view  of  the 
accumulated  evidence,  we  can  say  that  the  addition  of  other  foodstuffs  to  a 
diet  of  unpolished  rice  is  ess^tial  to  meet  the  normal  nutritive  requirements 
of  the  body." 

[Toot-and-mouth  disease]  (ComeU  Vet.,  4  (1916),  No.  5,  pp.  221-^9,  pis.  8, 
figs.  S). — A  number  of  articles  are  here  presented  which  relate  to  foot-and- 
mouth  disease,  namely.  The  Outbreak  of  Foot-and-Mouth  Disease,  by  P.  A.  Fish 
(pp.  221-228) ;  fflstory  of  Foot-and-Mouth  Disease,  by  J.  Law  (pp.  224-230) ; 
The  Nature  of  Foot-and-Mouth  Disease  (pp.  231-234),  Bconomic  Significance 
and  Methods  for  Control  (pp.  247-260),  and  What  Animal  Owners  Should  Do 
to  Prevent  Foot-and-Mouth  Disease  (pp.  256-258),  by  Y.  A.  Moore;  Btiology 
and  Morbid  Anatomy,  by  0.  P.  Fitch  (pp.  235-230) ;  Symptomatology,  by  B.  B. 
Birch  (pp.  240,  241) ;  Diagnosis  and  Differential  Diagnosis,  by  D.  H.  Udall 
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(pp.  242-246) ;  and  Foot-and-Moutb  Diflease  in  New  York  State,  1914,  by  J.  O. 
Wills  (pp.  251-255). 

The  f  oot-and-moath  disease,  what  it  is,  what  it  does,  how  to  fight  it,  and 
how  to  prevent  it  {Garden  City,  N.  T.:  Doubleday,  Page  d  Co,^  19H^  pp.  19, 
fig9,  6). — ^This  pamphlet  embraces  several  articles,  namely.  Every  Fanner's 
Duty  in  the  Present  Foot-and-Mouth  Crisis,  by  V.  A.  Moore  (pp.  S-7) ;  Foot- 
and-Mouth  Disease,  Its  Nature,  Symptoms,  Effects,  and  Treatment  (pp.  8-16) ; 
and  Historical  Notes  and  Data  Concerning  the  Disease  in  This  Country  and 
Abroad  (pp.  17-19). 

Foot-and-mouth  disease  [in  the  United  States]  (Amer.  Vet.  Rev.,  46  {1915), 
No.  4,  pp.  380^97). — ^This  is  a  discussion  of  the  outbreaks  of  foot-and-mouth 
disease  tliat  have  occurred  in  tliis  country. 

About  the  utilisation  of  the  conglutination  reaction  as  a  diagnostic  test 
for  glanders,  C.  W.  Andissbh  {Centbl.  Bakt.  [etc.},  1.  Abt.,  Orig.,  It  {191S), 
No.  Jh5f  pp.  394^98;  ahs.  in  BerUn.  Tierdrztl.  Wchnschr.,  SO  {1914),  No.  7,  p. 
124).~'The  conglutination  reaction  (E.  S.  R.,  28,  p.  478)  was  studied  with  the 
sera  from  225  horses.  Parallel  tests  were  run  with  the  complement  fixation 
method. 

Fourteen  of  the  sera  reacted  positively,  and  in  13  of  the  horses  on  section 
glanderous  lesions  were  noted.  In  the  fourteenth  horse  some  old  nodules  were 
found  in  the  lung.  The  complement  fixation  and  the  mallein  tests  showed  posi- 
tive in  the  latter  case.  Four  sera  gave  partial  fixation  in  the  complement  bind- 
ing test  but  negative  findings  with  the  conglutination  test  The  four  horses 
were  found  sound  on  autopsy.  Two  hundred  and  one  sera  gave  negative  com- 
plement fixation  and  conglutination  reactions  The  author  believes  the  con- 
glutination test  is  more  sensitive  and  specific  for  diagnosing  glanders  than  the 
complement  fixation  test    This  work  supports  the  findings  of  Stranigg. 

The  ophthalmic  test  in  the  diagnosis  of  glanders,  F.  Favebo  {Mod.  Zo<Aatro, 
Parte  8ci.,  25  {1914),  No.  2,  pp.  49-^3;  ahs.  in  Jour.  Compar.  Path,  and  Ther., 
27  {1914),  ^0.  S,  pp.  267-269).—''  The  ophthalmic  test  does  not  always  clearly 
indicate  the  existence  of  glanders.  A  positive  ophthalmic  test  is  specific.  It  is 
essentially  a  muco-purulent  secretion  which  persists  for  at  least  24  hours.  In 
doubtful  cases  the  ophthalmic  test  repeated  at  a  short  interval  gives  confirma- 
tory resultSw  In  a  positive  reaction  there  is  a  high  percentage  of  neutrophlle 
polynuclear  leucocytes  in  the  conjunctival  exudate,  but  this  character  is  not 
BpedHc.** 

An  ophthalmic  mallein  eye  dropper,  W.  Wilson  {Amer.  Vet.  Rev.,  4$ 
{1914),  ffo.  1,  p.  62,  figs.  S). — ^The  apparatus  consists  of  an  ordinary  medicine 
dropper  with  the  point  drawn  out  and  bent  at  right  anglea  The  tip  of  the 
dropper  is  fitted  into  a  notch  made  in  a  cameFs-hair  brush  just  next  to  the  hair, 
and  the  dropper  Is  fastened  by  means  of  a  clamp  made  from  a  thin  piece  of 
sheet  copper.  **  By  filling  the  dropper  with  mallein,  which  easily  holds  10  to 
20  doses,  it  may  be  squeezed  out  into  the  brush  and  placed  into  the  eye,  and  any 
remaining  In  the  dropper  after  the  testing  is  completed  may  be  returned  to  the 
bottle  without  being  badly  contaminated." 

Simoltaneous  method  of  inoculating  cattle  and  carabaos  with  serum  from 
animals  that  have  been  recently  immunized,  A.  R.  Wabd  and  F.  W.  Wood 
{Philippine  Jour.  8ci.,  Sect.  B,  9  {1914),  No.  1,  pp.  125-135,  pis.  3). — ^Experiences 
with  the  simultaneous  inoculation  method  utilizing  blood  drawn  in  the  field 
have  demonstrated  ''that  there  is  no  necessity  for  maintaining  an  expenflive 
permanent  laboratory  and  herd  for  the  production  of  antlrlnderpest  serum  from 
hyperlmmunized  animals.  A  radical  reduction  In  the  cost  of  serum  production 
has  been  effected,  and  In  consequence  the  possibility  of  extensive  employment 
of  simultaneous  inoculation  in  combating  rinderpest  has  been  demonstrated.** 
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A  note  on  surra  in  camels,  H.  E.  Cboss  {Lahore,  India:  Oovt,,  1914,  PP'  S). — 
A  brief  account  with  directions  for  the  diagnosis  of  the  disease  through  a  study 
of  the  blood,  symptoms,  nnd  post-mortem  appearances;  the  treatment,  etc. 

Wholesale  handling  of  bovine  tuberculosis  in  Colorado,  W.  W.  Yabd  (Amer, 
Vet.  Rev.,  46  (1914),  No.  i,  pp.  5tf-^^).— A  statement  about  the  occurrence  of 
tuberculosis  amongst  bovines  and  pigs  on  a  farm  owned  by  one  of  the  ridiest 
men  in  Colorado,  and  illustrating  some  of  the  difficulties  which  may  be  en- 
countered by  an  official  Teterinarian  in  eradicating  tuberculosis  from  a  herd  in 
which  the  support  of  the  owner  is  not  given.    Stock  worth  $75,000  was  destroyed. 

The  diseases  of  the  internal  generatiTe  organs  in  relation  to  dairy  inspec- 
tion, W.  L.  WiMJAMs  (Rpt.  N.  Y.  State  Vet.  Col.,  1912-lS,  pp.  195-^00).— This 
is  a  general  discussion  of  the  diseases  of  the  internal  generative  organs  that  are 
of  importance  in  dairy  inspection. 

A  study  of  infectious  abortion  in  cattle,  Y.  A  Moore  and  C.  P.  Pitch 
(Rpt.  N.  Y.  State  Vet.  Col,  1912^18,  pp.  .8S-114). —This  article  discusses  the 
cause,  channels  of  Infection,  experimental  infection,  elimination  of  the  causative 
organism,  diagnosis,  treatment.  Immunity,  and  control.  A  more  recent  report  on 
this  disease  by  Williams  has  been  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  81,  p.  779). 

A  bibliography  of  67  titles  is  appended. 

Experiments  on  the  control  of  warble  flies  in  Oermany,  ScHdrrLES  and 
Glaser  (Mitt.  Au»8chu8$es  BekUmpf.  Dasselplage,  No.  6  (1914),  pp.  1-91;  ahB. 
in  Intemat.  Inst.  Agr,  [Rome],  Mo.  Bui.  Agr.  Intel,  and  Plant  Diseases,  $ 
{1914),  No.  9,  pp.  1189,  1190). -—ThiB  report  of  the  work  of  the  Warble  Control 
Committee  carried  on  during  1913  in  the  district  of  Neuhaus  on  the  Oste  is  in 
continuation  of  that  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  32,  p.  00).  Of  the  3,892  head 
of  cattle  treated,  75.4  per  cent  were  freed  from  warbles,  an  average  of  16.2 
larvse  per  head  being  removed. 

In  a  second  part  of  the  paper  a  campaign  against  warbles  in  a  district  in  the 
grand  duchy  of  Oldenburg  is  reported  upon.  An  experiment  in  which  ten  steers 
were  kept  under  exactly  the  same  conditions,  five  being  freed  from  warbles  and 
the  others  not,  indicated  that  the  loss  in  flesh  caused  by  warbles  amounts  to 
more  than  the  loss  caused  through  damage  to  the  hides. 

The  effect  of  the  cattle  tick  upon  the  milk  production  of  dairy  cows.  T.  B. 
Woodward,  W.  F.  Turner,  and  C.  Curtice  {U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Bui.  147  {1915), 
pp.  22,  figs.  6). — This  bulletin  reports  upon  an  experiment  undertaken  with  a 
view  to  definitely  determining  the  direct  effect  of  the  cattle  tick  {Margaropus 
annulatus)  on  the  milk  production  and  body  wei«<^ht  of  dairy  cows. 

In  conducting  the  experiment,  twenty  grade  Jersey  cows  of  average  dairy 
quality  and  in  fair  condition  of  flesh,  all  being  immune  to  ordinary  attacks 
of  tick  fever,  were  selected  in  the  early  part  of  their  lactation  periods.  They 
were  divided  into  two  groups  of  ten  animals  each,  one  being  freed  from  ticks 
and  kept  free,  the  other  being  kept  tlck-lnfested  by  applying  seed  ticks  at 
regular  intervals.  The  experiment  began  May  21,  1913,  and  lasted  during  a 
period  of  140  days.  The  milk  of  each  cow  was  weighed  and  a  sample  taken 
at  every  milking  for  a  composite  fat  test  at  the  end  of  each  ten-day  period. 
The  body  weights  were  taken  for  ten  consecutive  days  at  the  beginning  of  the 
work;  thence  once  every  ten  days  until  the  last  period,  when  they  were  taken 
for  ten  consecutive  days  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  work. 

The  investigations  show  that  the  cattle  tick  has  a  decidedly  injurious 
^ect  upon  supposedly  immune  dairy  cattle,  the  extent  of  the  injury  being 
largely  dependent  upon  the  degree  of  infestation.  The  effect  is  more  pro- 
nounced upon  the  milk  production  than  upon  the  body  weights  when  a  suffi- 
cient sui^ly  of  food  is  givoL 
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"At  the  beginning  of  the  test  the  tick-free  and  UdLAntettBd  groups  gare 
practicallj  the  same  amoonts  of  milk ;  at  the  dose  the  tick-infested  gave  only 
66.8  per  cent  as  much  as*  the  tick-free.  The  tick-free  group  gained  6J.  per 
coit  in  body  weight;  the  tick-infested ^6  per  cent 

**  Spraying  or  dipping  tick-free  cattle  in  an  arsenical  solntlon  causes  a 
marked  though  temporary  decrease  in  milk  flow.  In  this  experimait  diiore 
was  an  average  reduction  of  6.1  per  cent  from  the  normal  milk  flow  for  a 
period  of  flve  days  following  each  of  the  fdur  applications  of  the  arsenical 
solution. 

"*  Resistance  of  cattle  to  infestation  by  the  tick  is  a  variable  quality.  Of 
the  ten  animals  in  the  tick-infested  group,  fdur  became  grossly  infested;  two 
more  so  than  the  average*  and  the  remaining  four  but  li^tly  infested. 

**  The  death  of  cow  15,  due  to  excessive  tick  infestation*  and  various  recur- 
rences of  fever  in  the  other  animals,  emphasizes  the  extreme  hazard  of  cattle 
being  continuously  subjected  to  these  losses  by  the  tide  Cow  15  was  one  of 
the  best  of  the  tick-infested  group  and  represoited  at  least  a  10  per  c«it 
loss  from  the  capital  invested  in  tick-infested  cows.  Furthermore^  the  losses 
observed  in  this  experiment  were  sustained  on  rations  sufficient  to  main- 
tain body  weighta  It  is  thought  that  had  there  been  but  a  scant  supply  of 
food,  as  sometimes  occurs  when  cows  are  on  pasture,  the  tick-infested  cattle 
would  have  suffered  earlier  and  probably  to  a  greater  degree  than  they  did. 
The  losses  in  this  case  were  in  spite  of  a  good  maintenance  ration.  It  is  prob- 
able that  much  of  the  ig>ring  losses  in  cattle  now  laid  to  starvation,  due  to 
lack  of  pasturage,  is  materially  aided  by  blood  depletion  due  to  ticks,  and  that 
repeated  dippings  would  save  many  cattle  otherwise  lost 

**  These  experiments  are  not  extensive  enought  to  furnish  an  exact  measure 
of  the  amount  of  decrease  in  milk  flow  due  to  infestation,  but  they  show  that 
the  losses  are  considerable  and  vary  in  immune  cows  largely  in  proportion 
to  the  extent  of  infestation*  since  in  all  cases  the  milk  flow  decreased  faster  in 
the  heavily  infested  than  in  the  lifi^tly  infested  cows.  This  is  additional  evi- 
dence that  the  tick  is  a  great  hindrance  to  profitable  dairying  in  the  South.  Ev^ 
in  so-called  immune  cattle,  ticlu  cause  irritation  of  the  skin  and  withdraw 
blood  that  otherwise  would  produce  milk  or  meat" 

The  dairy  records  of  the  experim^ital  cows  are  given  in  tabular  form  in  an 
appendix. 

Invastigations  in  regard  to  the  action  of  immune  sera  against  calf  dysen- 
tery (scours)  in  infections  with  the  bacteria  of  the  eoli  and  aerogenes  firroap» 
O.  STENSTB5M  iSventk  Vet.  Tid9kr.,  18  {191S),  No.  S,  pp.  79-^;  ah9.  in  CeiUl>L 
Bakt.  [etc.},  t.  AM.,  Ref.,  59  (191S),  No.  7,  p.  £ltf).— This  is  a  study  of  the 
C.  O.  Jensen  anticoli  serum.  The  serum  was  able  to  fix  complemait  When 
saturated  with  antigen  and  then  centrifuged  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the 
antigen  the  immunizing  powers  of  the  serum  for  guinea  pigs  were  only  slightly 
reduced.  Bacteria  killed  with  toluol  and  suq;)ended  in  sterile  distilled  water 
were  fatal  for  guinea  pigs  (endotoxic  action).  The  toxic  action  was  prev^&ted 
by  immune  serum  but  not  according  to  the  law  of  multiples.  The  serum 
therefore  apparently  contains  antitoxins,  but  its  action  is  not  entirely  anti- 
toxic. Leucocytes  from  exudates  also  acted  antitoxic.  In  dilute  solutions  the 
serum  predisposes  toward  phagocytic  action.  Antiaggressins  were  detected  lu 
the  animal  experiments,  and  the  chief  value  of  the  serum  is  depend^it  upon 
the  presence  of  these  substances. 

Btadles  on  the  hematology  of  nonnal  and  cholera  infected  hogs,  R  B. 
DiNwiDDDB  {Arkanam  Sta.  Bui.  ItO  {1914),  pp.  tl-^U,  flg:  8).— In  the  course 
of  a  somewhat  prolonged  study  of  the  blood  of  normal  pigs  and  that  of  pigg 
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infected  with  hog  cholera  some  peculiarities  in  the  red  blood  corpnacles  wem 
oboerved. 

When  red  blood  corpnsclefl  were  studied  in  a  fresh  (unfixed  and  unstained) 
state  itey  were  foond  to  throw  out,  from  their  margins,  processes  from  tl» 
cytoplaan  as  actiye  bodies  of  various  bizarre  forms  which,  in  part,  form  tte 
f^asmatpranules  seen  by  dark  ground  illumination.  A  more  common  ftotuw 
of  pigs'  blood,  and  one  which  distinguishes  it  from  any  other  animal  species,  ki 
the  occurrence  within  the  area  of  the  red  cell  of  refringent  motile  bodies, 
which,  with  the  highest  of  magnifications,  show  a  certain  degree  of  uniformity 
in  shape  and  are  ai^mrently  intracellular.  They  usually  lie  near  the  margin 
of  the  cell,  but  in  their  migrations  they  may  alternately  be  above  or  below 
the  focus,  but  never  beyond  the  margin  of  the  cell.  Although  first  observed  in 
normal  pigs,  they  were  noted  in  much  increased  quantities  in  the  blood  of 
hogs  affected  with  cholera.  The  motility  is  inhibited  by  cold  but  goes  on  at 
ordinary  room  temperature,  i.  e.,  70*  or  upward.  "The  motility  of  these 
endoglobular  bodies  is  not  to  be  compared  with  that  of  bacteria,  nor  can  it  be 
properly  described  as  ameboid,  nor  yet  as  molecular." 

"  Omitting  the  smallest  bodies  too  minute  to  allow  recognition  of  their  shape 
these  bodies  occur  in  three  distinct  forms:  (1)  As  round  or  short  oval  slightly 
biconcave  fiattened  disks;  (2)  as  long  oval  or  rice  grain-like  bodies;  (3)  as 
crescentic  or  horseshoe-like  forma  All  of  these  forms  may  be  found  in  the  same 
blood  sample.  Usually  the  disk  form  is  most  abundant.  It  also  exhibits  the  most 
active  motility  and  the  greatest  diversity  in  size.''  The  crescentic  or  horseshoe 
stiaped  forms  are  the  most  sluggish  in  motion. 

"  The  erythrocytes  in  which  these  bodies  occur  may  be  of  normal  size  or  slightly 
larger  or  smaller  than  the  average  and  are  not  commonly  otherwise  distorted. 
Most  frequently  they  occur  singly  in  the  cell,  but  doubles  are  nearly  as  common 
and  six  or  eight  may  be  found.  Those  cells  which  carry  such  numbers  are 
generally  smaller  than  the  average,  and  I  have  only  found  them  in  cholera- 
infected  blood."  The  cells  in  which  these  motile  bodies  are  present  are  not 
obviously  deficient  in  hemoglobin. 

"Between  the  cells  in  pigs'  blood  and  more  numerously  in  infected  blood, 
a  variety  of  minute  quivering  or  dancing  bodies  may  be  seen,  the  origin  and 
nature  of  which  I  do  not  know."  These  may  be  offshoots  of  erythrocytes  and 
are  Increased  some  hours  after  collecting  the  blood. 

"  In  diseased  blood  (cholera  infected)  the  intercellular  or  plasma  granules 
are  usually  more  numerous  than  in  normal  blood.  In  all  pigs'  blood  th^  are 
greatly  more  numerous  than  In  the  blood  of  man."  Spirochetes  as  observed 
by  King  (B.  S.  R.,  90,  p.  883)  were  not  found. 

In  stained  specimens  of  pigs'  blood  small  round  solidly  stained  bodies  were 
seen  within  the  erythrocytes.  Only  one  of  these  coccoid  bodies  is  usually 
present  and  it  is  eccentrically  placed  in  the  blood  celL  "  With  methylene  blue 
or  Jenner's  stain  they  are  colored  blue,  with  Giemsa,  a  dark  ruby  red^  As  to 
the  erythrocytes,  in  which  they  occur,  they  are,  with  the  exception  to  be  noted, 
not  otherwise  abnormal.  In  the  blood  of  some  infected  animals  in  which 
marked  anisocytosls  was  present  with  diminished  red  cell  count,  most  of  these 
bodies  would  be  found  within  enlarged  cells  (megalocytes)  with  deficient 
hemoglobin.  In  the  same  preparation,  however,  bodies  would  be  seen  within 
microcytes  or  cells  of  normal  size.  Unusual  numbers  of  these  bodies  in  any 
specimen  were  found  quite  generally  associated  with  such  abnormalities  In  the 
erythrocytes.  Erythroblasts  may  be  found  in  preparations  from  the  blood  of 
normal  or  noninfected  pigs.  They  are  often  more  abundant  in  the  blood  of 
cholera-infected  animals,  especially  at  a  li^te  stage  of  a  chronic  form  of  the 
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diaeeHe,  but  are  never  snlllclcntlj  abandant  to  form  a  feature  of  cholera 
infection." 

Altboo^  intrac^olar  bodies  are  Increased  as  a  rule  quite  markedly  by  an 
Infection,  this  is  not  Inyarlably  the  case.  They  are  In  some  way  connected, 
according  to  the  author,  or  associated  at  least  with  conditions  which  give  rise  to 
malnutrition  and  anemia,  and  fdien  a  marked  Increase  In  number  takes  fdaee^ 
there  is  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  number  of  red  cell& 

The  blood  of  three  suckling  pigs,  four  or  five  weeks  old  and  furrowed  by  a 
mother  which  had  been  Immunized  for  antiserum  production,  showed  anemia, 
especially  the  fattest  of  the  three,  although  all  of  the  animals  were  apparently 
healthy  in  appearance.  In  all  three  the  Intracorpuscular  bodies  were  unusually 
abundant  The  bodies  In  pigs*  blood  are  regarded  as  identical  with  the  Jolly 
bodies  of  other  workers  and  bear  a  close  relation  to  the  figures  of  Theller's 
anaplasma,  the  reputed  cause  of  gall  sickness  of  South  African  cattle.  Attempts 
to  transfer  these  bodies  to  the  guinea  pig  were  unsucc^ssfuL 

In  a  small  percentage  of  cases  of  acute  hog  cholera  blood  films  treated  with 
Glemsa  or  Wright  stain  showed  the  presence  of  ring-shaped  forms.  These  had 
the  appearance  of  being  plastered  over  the  surface  of  the  red  cells,  some  pro- 
jecting beyond  the  margins,  and  even  lying  intercellular.  '*  The  rings  are  colored 
by  the  nuclear  staining  component  of  the  stain  various  shades  of  purple  to  red. 
As  already  said,  these  ring  forms  are  apparently  absent  or  so  rare  as  to  escape 
observation  in  most  samples  of  cholera  blood,  but  In  some  cases  they  are  ex- 
ceedingly numerous.  They  appear  in  all  preparations  made  from  the  same  blood 
sample  and  are  absent  from  others  similarly  treated  for  comparison,  hence  are 
attributable  to  the  condition  of  the  blood  and  not  to  defect  in  staining." 
Although  these  forms  have  never  been  noted  in  the  blood  of  nonlnfected  animals, 
they  have  not  been  suflkiently  studied  to  allow  of  the  suggestion  that  they  are 
characteristic  of  cholera.  They  bear  no  resemblance  to  bacteria  In  either  stain- 
ing, properties,  or  shape.  According  to  the  author's  ]>resent  opinion  they  are 
foreign  organisms  of  some  kind,  if  not  bacterial  probably  protozoal. 

''  Hog-cholera  Infection  gives  rise  at  an  early  stage  to  a  pronounced  leacopada, 
with  the  appearance  of  numerous  atypical  mononuclear  or  transitional  leuco- 
cytes. When  Infiammatory  complications  occur  a  polymorph  leucocytoels  ap- 
pears. The  destruction  of  red  corpuscles  is  not  a  prominent  future  of  the 
disease.'' 

[Hog  cholera  in  New  Jersey],  F.  C  Minkler  (New  Jersey  Bias.  (Hn%  fO 
(1914),  pp.  21-29;  Rpt.  191S,  pp.  199^01) .—The  author  describes  the  nature 
of  hog  cholera  and  preventive  and  remedial  measurea  A  number  of  outbreaks 
were  encountered  In  the  State  during  1918. 

Atlas  of  equine  anatomy,  R.  Schmaltz  {Atlas  de  Anatomie  des  Pferdes. 
BerUn:  RicJiard  Schoetz,  1914,  pt.  S,  pp.  20,  pis.  i^).— This  third  part  of  the 
work  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  485)  deals  with  the  position  of  the 
viscera  as  based  upon  studies  of  frozen  subjects.  Ck>lored  Illustrations  of  twelve 
cross  sections  made  of  the  trunk  show  the  organs  in  situ. 

The  common  colics  of  the  horse,  their  causes,  symptoms,  diagnosis,  and 
treatment,  H.  O.  Rkeks  (Chicago:  Alewander  Bger,  1914*  S.  ed.,  pp.  XVI'\'S€9, 
figs.  S2). — An  enlarged  edition  of  the  work  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  14, 
p.  922). 

Dourine  in  Nebraska,  L.  C.  Kigiic  (Amer.  Vet.  Rev.,  46  (1915),  No.  5,  pp. 
56S,  564). — '^^9  article  records  the  discovery  of  the  occurrence  of  dourine  lo 
Nebraska  during  the  fall  of  1914.  It  is  thought  to  have  entered  the  State  In  a 
shipment  of  horses  from  Wyoming. 

[Poultry  diseases],  H.  R.  Lewis  and  A.  L.  Olabk  (New  Jersey  8tas.  Rpt. 
191S.  pp.  276-279). — ^The  authors  report  upon  an  outbreak  of  vent  gleet  among 
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recently  purchased  Buff  Orpingtons  at  the  poultry  plant  on  the  college  farm,  as 
a  result  of  which  the  average  egg  production  for  the  year  was  but  25  per  cent 
of  the  theoretical.  The  percentage  of  fertility  of  the  eggs  was  low,  about  60, 
altiiough  apparently  good  ylgorous  male  birds  were  used.  The  disease  was 
found  to  be  very  hard  to  overcome  and  it  is  concluded  that  in  dealing  with  it 
the  best  method  lies  in  the  destruction  of  the  affected  fowl^t. 

In  an  attack  of  roup  that  broke  out  at  the  plant  in  January  about  the  only 
birds  affected  were  those  in  the  pens  laying  the  heaviest.  Ck>ntrol  measures 
consisted  in  the  isolation  of  affected  fowls  as  soon  as  detected.  Most  of  the 
affected  birds  were  treated  and  recovery  resulted  in  a  week  or  ten  day& 

The  necessity  of  meat  inspection  of  poultry,  with  especial  resrard  to 
taberculosis,  A.  Breueb  {HUsazemle,  8  {191S)y  No,  11,  pp.  81-8S;  aht.  in  BerHn. 
Tierdrztl.  WchMchr.,  30  (1914),  A'o.  12,  p.  206), -^The  importance  of  examining 
the  viscera  of  poultry,  in  addition  to  other  parts,  is  pointed  out  Where  tMs  18 
not  done  great  danger  exists  of  spreading  the  disease.  At  the  Budapest  abattoir 
8,337  head  of  poultry  shipped  from  Servia  were  examined,  and  of  this  number 
188  were  tubercular,  of  which  183  were  diseased  only  in  a  few  organs,  espe- 
cially in  tile  digestive  tract  In  the  Budapest  market  tuberculosis  in  fowls  is 
said  to  be  present  to  the  extent  of  from  6  to  13  per  cent 
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Wood  pipe  for  conveying  water  for  irrigation,  S.  O.  Jayitb  (17.  8,  DepU 
AffT'  Bui.  155  il914)f  PP'  40,  pis.  4,  figs.  7).— This  bulletin  deals  with  the  de- 
sign, construction,  durability,  possibilities,  and  limitations  of  continuous  and 
machine-banded  wood  pipe  for  several  classes  of  service  and  is  intended  to  be 
of  interest  to  irrigation  engineers,  owners  of  irrigation  works,  water  power  com- 
panies, and  water  departments  of  municipalities.  The  studies  reported  included 
the  inspection  of  many  pipe  lines  throughout  several  western  States,  interviews 
and  correspondence  with  manufacturers,  builders,  and  operators  of  wood  pipe, 
and  a  review  of  published  data  on  the  subject 

As  regards  the  durability  of  wood  pipe,  data  are  presented  to  show  that  the 
length  of  time  any  pipe  will  last  can  not  be  accurately  predicted  without  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  all  the  conditions  involved.  **  With  pipes  buried  in  the 
ground  the  wood  will  ^idure  longest  where  the  air  is  most  nearly  excluded  either 
by  a  high  internal  pressure  which  completely  saturates  it  or  by  a  deep  covering 
of  very  fine  soil.  ...  In  contact  with  the  soil  wood  pipe  decays  more  rapidly 
under  a  light  head  than  it  does  under  heavy  pressure,  and  other  things  being 
equal,  it  usually  decays  more  rapidly  in  a  porous  open  soil,  such  as  sand  or 
gravel,  than  it  does  in  a  fine  soil  of  silt  or  clay,  because  the  finer  soil  is  more 
effective  in  excluding  the  air.  Experience  appears  to  indicate  also  that  wood 
decays  more  rapidly  in  a  loamy  soil,  rich  in  humus  or  partially  decayed  organic 
matter,  than  it  does  in  one  containing  little  or  none.  .  .  . 

"  The  life  of  exposed  pipes  may  be  prolonged  by  promptly  stopping  all  leaks 
as  th^  develop  and  by  keeping  the  exterior  dry.  The  decay  of  buried  pipes 
has  also  in  some  instances  be^i  arrested  by  removing  the  covering  and  leaving 
them  exposed.  .  .  .  Where  pipes  are  to  be  placed  in  contact  with  the  soil,  and 
where  the  internal  pressure  is  not  sufficient  to  insure  complete  saturation  of 
the  staves,  it  is  probable  that  their  durability  may  be  increased  by  treating  with 
some  preservative.  .  .  . 

"  Contrary  to  the  theories  commonly  held  thirty  years  ago,  it  has  beai  found 
that  the  durability  of  wood  pipe  is  usually  dependent  on  the  life  of  the  wood 
rather  tiian  on  the  life  of  the  bands.  .  .  .  Corrosion  of  the  bands  .  .  .  usually 
occurs  most  rapidly  where  pipes  are  buried  and  the  backfill  is  wet  under  con- 
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dltioDs  whidi,  as  a  rule,  are  moat  favorable  for  the  life  of  the  wood.  CcMnoaloii 
is  greatly  accelerated  bj  the  preeence  of  alkali  in  the  soil.  .  .  .  Under  such 
conditionB  tiie  bands  almost  invariably  fall  at  the  bottom  of  the  pipe.  .  •  . 

"  With  so  many  influaices  affecting  the  life  of  wood  pipe  no  att»npt  dioold 
be  made  to  strike  an  average  of  dnrability  except  in  cases  where  attending  om- 
ditions  are  known  to  be  the  same.  Where  pipes  are  folly  exposed  and  supported 
free  from  all  contact  with  the  soil  the  conditions  are  much  leas  variable  than 
otherwise,  and  a  life  of  at  least  twoity  years  may  be  quite  reasonably  expected 
for  either  fir  or  redwood  if  properly  maintained.  If  placed  in  the  ground  or  in 
contact  with  the  soil,  the  life  of  wood  pipe  may,  under  very  favorable  conditions, 
be  much  greater  than  twenty  years,  otherwise  it  may  be  a  great  deal  lesa  In 
contact  with  soil  the  durability  is  nearly  always  a  matter  of  some  uncertainty." 

Irrigation  Investigations,  G.  B.  P.  SurrH  and  A.  L.  Bngeb  (Arizona  8ta. 
Rpt„  1919,  pp.  280-^285), — ^Further  experiments  with  reinforced  concrete  calBsim 
curbs  (E.  S.  R.,  29,  p.  484)  demonstrated  their  effectiveness  for  develoi^ 
shallow  wells. 

Measurements  of  the  surface  flow  of  Sabino  Canyon  in  the  vicinity  of  Tucson 
from  1904  to  1912  indicate  that  the  available  supply  is  sufficiently  large,  but  that 
''the  remarkable  disparity  between  the  discharges  of  such  years  as  1904  and 
1910  and  those  of  1905  and  1907,  togeth^  with  the  fact  that  there  is  a  tendency 
for  several  lean  years  to  come  together,  necessitates  much  greater  storage 
capacity  for  a  reservoir  project  than  would  be  the  case  if  the  rainfall,  and  hence 
the  run-off,  were  more  evenly  distributed." 

Bxperiments  as  to  the  necessary  slope  of  the  land  in  border  irigation  indicated 
that  *'  under  ordinary  condlticms  it  is  best  to  run  the  borders  down  the  steepest 
slope,  or  nearly  so,  and  thus  reduce  the  cost  of  grading  the  land  to  a  minimum, 
and  then  to  adjust  the  width  and  length  of  the  lands  to  the  head  of  water. 
The  effects  of  silts  in  river  irrigating  waters  must  be  considered,  inasmuch  as 
these  silts  tend  to  settle  out  at  the  head  ends  of  the  lands,  making  those  ends 
more  impervious  to  water  than  the  lower  «:ids.  These  deposits,  also,  produce 
a  slope  lengthwise  of  the  land.  The  tightening  effect  of  the  silt  blanket  must 
be  counteracted  so  ftir  as  possible  by  the  various  methods  of  cultivati<»i  in  use. 
The  amount  of  desirable  slope  is  influenced  further  by  the  kind  of  crop,  alfklfa 
requiring  more  than  crops  which  are  irrigated  between  rows.  But  with  dear 
or  moderately  clear  water  lands  should  nev^  be  graded  entirely  lev^" 

Belations  between  physical  constitution  of  soils  and  the  distribution  of 
irrigation  waters,  A.  Mttnrs  and  B.  Lain^  {Min.  Agr.  \,FrQfMie\,  Ann.  For4U, 
Hydraul.  [etc.},  No.  U  (1912),  pp.  I-ISO,  pis.  7,  flgt.  9).— In  continuation  of 
previous  studies  on  the  relation  of  the  physical  properties  of  the  soil  to  irri- 
gation (E.  8.  R.,  24,  p.  522)  the  authors  extended  their  investigations  to  indode 
the  module,  and  time,  method,  and  amount  of  irrigation  most  favorable  to 
crops,  with  particular  reference  to  the  design  of  irrigation  work& 

The  permeability  of  the  soils  used  in  the  experiments  varied  from  an  infiltra- 
tion of  0.5  to  00  cm.  (0.2  to  23.4  in.)  per  hour.  In  tiie  module  experiments 
it  was  found  that  for  the  less  permeable  soils  the  module  should  be  such  that 
the  flow  through  the  diversion  gate  is  about  0.3  liters  p^  second  per  meter 
of  width  of  the  irrigated  parcel.  For  soils  of  average  permeability  this  should 
be  from  li  to  2  liters  per  second  and  for  extremely  permeable  soils  should  exceed 
9  liters  per  second  per  meter  of  width  of  the  irrigated  parceL  It  is  also  con- 
cluded in  this  connection  that  the  improper  choice  of  module  is  one  of  the  main 
causes  of  failure  in  irrigation. 

Irrigation  experiments  with  hay  crops  showed  that  the  most  economical 
amount  for  an  irrigation  is  an  amount  just  suffldent  to  reach  the  extremities 
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of  an  irrigated  plat,  which  amount  should  be  predetermined  for  each  plat  on 
the  basis  of  the  pliysical  properties  of  its  soils.  A  greater  amount  than  this  is 
concluded  to  l>e  a  waste  of  water  and  more  or  less  of  an  injury  to  the  soil. 

On  the  soils  of  varying  permeabilities  irrigation  was  found  to  be  on  the 
average  most  effective  and  practical  when  appli^  in  predetermined  amounts 
at  Intervals  of  sev^i  or  eight  days.  Very  inferior  results  were  obtained  when 
irrigation  water  was  applied  at  intervals  of  16  days  and  of  three  weeks.  It 
was  further  found  that  on  these  soils  the  necessary  total  quandty  of  water  for 
crops  computed  on  the  basis  of  continual  flow  during  the  growing  season  varied 
from  0.23  to  0.85  liters  per  second  per  hectare  according  to  the  physical  proper- 
ties of  the  soil.  The  commonly  assumed  need,  for  all  soils  of  a  continual  flow 
of  1  liter  per  second  per  hectare  is  thought  to  be  a  great  waste  of  water. 

Irrigation,  B.  T.  Bukdick  (Vermont  8ta.  BuU  182  (1914),  pp.  340-S6S,  pis. 
4). — ^The  author  discusses  the  general  topic  of  irrigation  and  states  that  vege- 
tables, small  fruits,  and  potatoes  can  be  l)est  irrigated  in  Vermont  He  briefly 
describes  various  m^Jiods  of  applying  water,  including  subirrigation  and 
sprinkling.  It  is  considered  unsafe  to  apply  more  than  1  in.  of  water  to  crops 
at  a  time,  owing  to  the  uncertainty  regarding  rainfall.  Brief  descriptions  of 
several  irrigation  plants  in  operation  in  the  Eastern  States  are  given  and  a  list 
of  references  to  related  literature  is  appended. 

Surface  water  supply  of  North  Padflc  coast  drainage  basins,  1911,  F.  F. 
Hbnshaw  et  al.  (U.  8.  Qeol.  Survey,  Water-Supply  Paper  312  (1915),  pp.  706, 
pis.  4)' — ^^i^B  report  presents  the  results  of  measurements  of  flow  made  on  the 
streams  in  the  North  Pacific  coast  drainage  basin  and  their  tributaries  dur- 
ing 1911. 

Surface  water  supply  of  the  Great  Basin,  1912,  F.  F.  Henshaw,  E.  A. 
PoBTEB,  and  G.  C.  Stevens  (U,  8.  Qeol.  Survey,  Water-Supply  Paper  SSO  (1914), 
pp.  275,  pis.  S). — ^This  report,  prepared  in  cooperation  with  the  States  of  Idaho. 
Utah,  Oregon,  California,  and  Nevada,  presents  the  results  of  measurements  of 
flow  made  in  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  Sevier  Lake,  Thousand  Springs  Creek,  Salton 
Sink,  Owens  Lake,  Mono  Lake,  Walker  Lake,  Humboldt-Carson  Sink.  Pyramid 
Lake,  Winnemucca  Lake,  Warner  Lake,  Albert  Lake,  Silver  Lake,  Mauheur 
Lake,  Harney  Lake,  and  Alvord  Lake  drainage  basins  during  1912. 

Surface  water  supply  of  lower  Columbia  Biver  and  Bogrue,  TTmpqua,  and 
Siletz  rivers,  1912,  F.  F.  Henshaw  and  E.  S.  Fuixeb  (17.  8.  Qeol,  Survey, 
Water-Supply  Paper  SS2-0  (1914),  pp.  226). — ^This  report,  prepared  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  States  of  Oregon  and  Washington,  presents  measurements  of  flow 
made  on  the  lower  Columbia  River  and  the  Bogue,  UmpQua,  and  Siletz  rivers 
during  1912. 

Surface  water  supply  of  the  Pacific  coast  in  California,  1912,  H.  D. 
McGukSHAN  and  G.  C.  Stevens  (U.  S.  Qeol.  Survey,  Water-Supply  Paper  331 
{1914),  PP»  442y  pis.  2). — This  report  presaits  the  results  of  measurements  of 
flow  made  on  streams  in  the  northern  and  southern  Paclflc  Ocean  drainage 
basins  and  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  drainage  basin  during  1912.  An  article 
on  Fluctuations  in  Ground-water  Levels  In  the  Valley  of  Southern  California, 
by  W.  C.  Mendenhall,  is  included. 

Springs  of  California,  G.  A.  Waking  {U.  8.  Qeol.  Survey,  Watef'-Supply 
Paper  338  (1915),  pp.  410,  pis.  13.  figs.  4). — ^This  is  a  popular  catalogue  of  the 
spring  waters  of  California,  referring  particularly  to  their  chemical  properties, 
and  including  analyses. 

Profile  surveys  in  Bear  Biver  basin,  Idaho  (U.  6.  Qeol.  Survey,  Water- 
Supply  Paper  350  (1914),  pp.  7,  pis.  ^V— This  report,  jneimred  under  the  dlrec- 
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tioD  of  B.  B.  Marshall,  describes  the  general  features  of  the  Bear  River  basiii 
and  gives  a  plan  and  profile  of  the  river  from  Riverdale  to  Novene,  Idaho. 

Profile  surveys  of  Snoqualmie,  Saltan,  and  Skykomish  rivers,  Washington 
iU.  S,  QeoL  Survey,  Water-Supply  Paper  366  (1914),  pp.  7,  pU,  IV). — ^In  this 
imper,  prepared  under  the  direction  of  R.  B.  Marshall,  the  general  features  of 
the  Snohomish  River  basin  are  described  and  plan  and  profile  maps  of  the  Sno- 
4iualmie,  Sultan,  and  Skykomish  rivers  and  certain  of  their  tributaries  are 
jriven. 

Profile  surveys  of  Klssouri  Biver  from  Great  Palls  to  Three  Porks,  Mon- 
tana {V.  8,  Qeol.  Survey,  Water-Supply  Paper  S67  (1914),  pp.  8,  pis,  IS).— 
This  report,  prepared  under  the  direction  of  R.  B.  Marshall,  describes  the  gen- 
eral features  of  the  Missouri  River  basin  and  grives  a  plan  and  profile  of  the 
river  from  Great  Falls  to  Three  Forks,  Montana. 

The  diaphrafirni  method  of  measurinfir  the  flow  of  water  in  open  channels 
of  uniform  cross  section  (BngkL  and  Contract,  42  (1914),  No,  18,  pp.  414, 
415,  figs.  4). — ^The  diaphragm  method  is  described  and  two  examples  of  appa- 
ratus are  illustrated. 

German  experiments  with  one  apparatus  using  calibrated  orifices  to  check  the 
diaphragm  method  showed  a  dose  agreement  and  that  the  diaphragm  gave  accu- 
rate measurements  with  velocities  as  low  as  0.02  ft  per  second.  Another  test, 
using  the  current  meter  as  a  check,  showed  that  the  diaphragm  gagings  checked 
the  meter  gagings  very  closely,  the  greatest  difference  obtained  by  a  direct  com- 
parison being  0.7  per  cent 

The  chief  advantage  of  the  diaphragm  method  is  said  to  be  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  measurement  can  be  made.  The  disadvantages  are  that  a  channel  of 
f^nfficient  length  and  uniform  section  must  be  available  and  that  the  cost  of 
Installing  the  necessary  apparatus  is  rather  high. 

List  of  references  on  water  rigrhts  and  the  control  of  waters  {Washington: 
Library  of  Congress,  1914,  pp.  111). — It  is  the  purpose  of  this  list  to  bring 
together  the  more  important  discussions  of  the  various  claims  put  forth  by  con- 
flicting interests,  including  irrigation  and  power  development  concerns  and  prop- 
erties largely  dependent  for  their  value  upon  the  continuance  of  natural  stream 
flow,  and  to  point  out  by  means  of  an  analytical  index  where  information  on  any 
phase  of  the  subject  may  be  found. 

Draining^  District  9,  Mississippi  County,  Arkansas,  L.  L.  Hidingeb  (Engin. 
Rec.,  70  {1914),  No.  17,  pp.  455-451,  figs.  2).— The  methods  of  design  and 
execution  of  the  work  for  an  improvement  Involving  14,000,000  cu  yds.  of 
dredged  excavation  to  prevent  river  overflow  and  provide  local  drainage  benefit- 
ing 300  square  miles  of  land  are  presented. 

The  main  features  of  the  district  plans  are  (1)  protection  from  overflow  from 
the  Little  River,  (2)  a  system  of  lateral  drainage  through  the  entire  territory, 
and  (3)  a  system  of  outlet  channels  to  carry  to  a  final  outlet  the  water  collected 
in  the  lateral  drains.    A  survey  of  the  existing  information  regarding  the  run-off 

28 
of  the  district  led  to  the  development  of  the  formula  B=-7n«4-7.2,  In  which  B 

equals  run-off  in  second-feet  and  M  equals  the  area  In  square  mile&  The  so- 
<*alled  fish-bone  system  of  drainage  was  rejected  owing  to  the  fact  that  too 
large  and  unwieldly  a  channel  would  be  necessary  and  would  make  the  effec- 
tive distribution  of  slope  difficult    In  its  stead  a  4-channel  plan  was  adopted. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  excavation  was  $1,155,000. 

Comparative  steam  and  electric  power  layouts  for  a  drainage  pumping 
plant  (Engin.  and  Contract.,  42  (1914),  No.  18,  pp.  412-4U,  figs.  5). — CJompara- 
tive  plans  and  bidding  prices  for  the  two  types  of  pumping  plant  are  given  with 
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descriptions  of  the  esseutial  structural  features.  The  steam  pumping  plant  bid 
was  awarded  the  contract. 

Building  levees  with  the  hydraulic  dredge,  J.  M.  Allen  {Engirt,  News,  72 
(il914).  No.  18,  pp.  891S9S,  figs.  3).— A  description  of  the  plant  and  methods 
used  in  building  levees  with  hydraulic  dredges  on  different  rivers  is  given  with 
cost  data  of  the  operation  of  a  typical  plant  See  also  a  previous  note  by  Yarnell 
(E.  S.  R.,  32,  p.  187). 

Some  methods  and  costs  of  cleaning  drainage  ditches,  S.  Dean  (Engin.  and 
Contract,  42  {1914),  No.  18,  pp.  415,  416). — ^A  hydraulic  jib  outfit  for  removing 
silt  from  a  drainage  canal  is  described  and  cost  data  are  given.  Cost  data  are 
also  given  for  the  use  of  a  small  drag  line  excavator  for  the  same  purpose. 

Crountry  roads  in  southeastern' Wisconsin  {Engin.  Rec,  70  {1914),  No.  17, 
pp.  448-450,  figs.  5). — ^This  article  deals  with  state  aid  road  construction, 
including  innovations  in  the  way  of  clay-bound  macadam,  high  earth  shoulders 
on  nari'ow  roads,  and  Increased  thickness  of  concrete  of  a  richer  mixture. 

Blasting  cultivation  on  moor  soil,  W.  Bebsch  {Ztschr.  Moorkultur  u.  Torf- 
verwert.,  12  {1914),  ^o.  4,  pp.  14O-146,  figs.  5). — In  a.  review  of  various  blast- 
ing experiments  it  is  stated  that  soil  breaking  and  drainage  ditch  digging  in 
moor  soil  by  means  of  explosives  are  unsuccessful  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
circumference  and  depth  of  activity  are  too  great  and  can  not  be  so  well  con- 
trolled as  in  mineral  soils. 

Use  of  logging  equipment  for  clearing  land  of  stumps,  H.  P.  Jacobsen 
{West.  Engin.,  5  {1914),  No.  5,  pp.  202-204,  figs.  8).--The  author  shows  how 
to  regulate  hauling  lines  in  connection  with  a  logging  engine  so  as  to  clear  a 
wide  area  with  a  single  setting  of  equipment.    Statistics  of  capacity  are  given. 

Heat  power  machines  or  electric  motors?  E.  Jaenichen  {Maschinen  Ztg., 
12  {1914),  Nos.  17,  pp.  193-197;  18,  pp.  201-204). —The  author  reports  consider- 
able data  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  the  efliciency  and  economy  under  actual 
working  conditions  of  steam  and  internal  combustion  engines  and  electric  motors 
for  general  use  on  farms  in  Germany. 

A  summary  of  the  data  indicates  that  the  internal  combustion  engine  is  the 
most  efficient  type  of  power  for  the  smaller  work  about  the  farm.  For  short 
working  periods  the  benzine  or  benzol  engine  is  the  most  efficient,  while  for  the 
longer  working  periods  the  naphthalin  engine  is  the  most  efficient.  For  the 
heavier  work  of  threshing,  etc.,  the  steam  engine  usually  gives  better  results, 
although  it  is  stated  that  for  stationary  power  plants  of  about  30  horsepower 
where  the  exhaust  steam  of  a  steam  engine  can  not  be  utilized  the  Diesel  engine 
Is  superior. 

The  data  in  general  are  not  favorable  to  the  use  on  farms  of  electricity  from 
central  stations,  and  it  is  concluded  in  this  respect  that  owing  to  the  high  cost 
of  electricity  the  time  has  not  yet  come  for  its  general  use  on  farms. 

Tractor  and  horse  power,  W.  Dinsmoee  {Breeder's  Gaz.,  66  {1914),  No.  15, 
pp.  585,  586,  fig.  1). — From  observations  of  actual  working  conditions  in  the 
Northwestern  States  and  in  the  Canadian  northwest  it  is  stated  that  for  general 
farm  operations  the  tractor  has  not  proved  successful  from  the  standpoint  of 
economy.  Its  most  important  use  in  those  localities  is  said  to  have  been  the 
breaking  of  virgin  prairie. 

The  use  of  tractors  in  Bussia,  F.  De  CJondA  {Jour,  Agr.  Prat.,  n.  ser.,  28 
{1914),  No.  27,  pp.  23-25). — Some  of  the  results  of  Russian  tests  of  steam  and 
internal  combustion  tractors  plowing  with  disk  and  moldboard  plows  are  given 
in  Incomplete  form. 

Plans  and  detailed  description  of  new  dairy  bam  at  the  college  farm,  A.  S. 
Cook  {New  Jersey  8tas.  Rpt.  1915,  pp.  346-354,  pis.  8). — ^A  dairy  bam  designed 
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to  provide  space  for  bay  storage  and  stable  room  for  40  cows  is  described  and 
Illustrated. 

Tbe  general  plan  is  not  elaborate  and  is  said  to  be  well  adapted  to  prac- 
tically any  conditions  where  milk  is  produced.  Tbe  construction  is  of  hollow 
tile  with  stucco  on  the  outside  and  plaster  inside.  It  is  stated,  however,  that 
the  same  general  plan  may  be  followed  with  lumber.  The  bam  is  127  ft  long 
and  36  ft  8  in.  wide.  The  ventilating  system  is  of  the  well-known  King  type. 
The  foundation  and  first  floor  are  constructed  of  1 : 3 : 5  concrete. 

The  first  floor  is  divided  into  three  separate  parts.  One  section  is  divided 
into  box  stalls  for  cows  and  calves  and  bull  pens.  Another  section,  in  which 
there  are  two  rows  of  stalls  with  the  cows  facing  in,  is  devoted  to  milch  cows. 
A  third  section  contains  the  milking  room  and  medicine  room. 

The  flrst  floor  equipment  consists  of  iron  pipe  stanchions  and  partitions, 
both  in  the  stalls  and  in  the  pens.  The  stanchion  is  of  the  swinging  chain  type 
and  the  stalls  are  3  ft  6  in.  wide.  The  mangers  are  of  galvanized  iron  and 
may  be  raised  or  lowered.  A  litter  carrier  is  installed  to  carry  th^  manure 
to  the  pit  but  feed  is  handled  on  trucka 

Conveniences  for  handling  the  farm  cow  and  her  products  (17.  8,  Dept. 
AffT'f  Office  Sec.  Spec.  [Circ],  1914,  Dec.  SI,  pp.  6,  figs,  10). — This  circular,  by 
means  of  discussion  and  diagrammatic  illustrations,  gives  popular  information 
regarding  the  cow  stall,  calf  stanchion,  milk  cans,  milk  room  and  cooling  box, 
water  heater,  and  equipment  for  washing  dairy  utensils. 

Worth  and  uses  of  silos  and  silagre  (Quart.  Rpt.  Kans.  Bd.  Affr.,  SS  (19H), 
No.  129,  pp.  110-^80,  figs.  86)]. — Practical  information  is  given  on  the  value, 
making,  and  use  of  silage,  the  materials  therefor,  and  features  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  silos  most  approved. 

Details  of  construction  and  cost  of  vitriflled  tile  silo,  A.  S.  Cook  {New 
Jersey  Stas.  Rpt.  191S,  pp.  SSi-Si4,  pis.  5). — ^The  details  of  construction  of  the 
vitrified  tile  silo  are  described  and  Illustrated  and  cost  data  given.  This  type 
of  silo  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  most  substantial  and  efficient  of  the  types 
used  at  present.  The  total  cost  of  such  a  silo  erected  at  the  station,  12  ft  in 
diameter  and  32  ft  high,  was  $603.83. 

Steam  power  versus  electricity  for  filling  silos  (Elect.  World,  64  (19H), 
No.  19,  p.  914,  figs.  S). — ^A  rural  community  found  that  the  daily  rent,  including 
cost  of  energy  consumption,  of  a  15-horsepower  electric  motor  with  trans- 
formers mounted  on  a  truck  when  used  for  filling  silos  was  considerably  less 
than  the  expense  of  using  a  traction  engine.  The  electrical  outfit  was  raited 
for  $5  per  day,  while  the  actual  total  cost  of  steam-engine  drive  was  about 
$12,50  per  day.  The  average  energy  required  per  ton  for  silo  filling  was  said 
to  be  1.17  kilowatt  houra 

The  effects  of  the  acid  of  silage  on  concrete,  A.  S.  NEixs  and  W.  S.  Cobsa 
(Concrete-Cement  Age,  5  (1914) ,  No.  3,  pp.  125). — Both  experimenters  claim  to 
have  observed  no  injurious  effects  on  the  walls  of  concrete  silos  due  to  acids 
in  the  silage.  It  is  stated  that  In  case  any  bad  effects  are  noticed  wasliing  with 
neat  cement  or  coal  tar  dissolved  in  gasoline  will  overcome  them. 

Further  studies  in  poultry  house  construction,  H.  R.  Lewis  nnd  A.  L.  Clabk 
(New  Jersey  Stas.  Rpt.  1913,  pp.  259-271,  pis.  4,  fig.  i).— This  report  describes 
and  diagrammatically  illustrates  the  so-called  tjrpe  L  poultry  house,  known  also 
as  the  New  Jersey  multiple  unit  laying  house,  developed  at  the  station,  and  gives 
the  results  of  studies  of  this  and  five  other  houses  which  are  designated  by  the 
letters  J,  K,  M,  B,  and  P,  and  were  described  in  a  previous  report  (B.  S.  R.,  30, 
p.  389). 

Type  J  house  is  of  the  half  monitor  construction  with  an  entire  glass  fkx>nt  in 
the  peak  and  with  the  front  left  entirely  open  two  feet  above  the  ground  and 
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covered  with  inch  mesh  wire.  Type  K  house  is  of  the  half  monitor  construction 
with  glass  front  and  np  muslin  curtains.  Type  M  house  is  of  the  shed  roof  type 
8  ft  2  in.  high  in  front  and  5  ft  2  in.  at  the  back  and  is  built  of  12  by  12  in. 
Natco  hollow  tile.  Type  K  house  is  Intended  for  a  cheap  shelter  and  is  of  the 
shed  roof  type  71  ft.  high  in  front  and  4  ft  in  the  back.  Each  unit  of  the  type 
L.  house  is  a  square  house  20  by  20  ft.  and  gives  a  capacity  of  100  hens.  The 
house  is  only  single  boarded  on  all  four  sides  except  at  the  rear  and  above  the 
dropping  boards  and  perches.  About  this  space  sheathing  boards  are  also  closely 
nailed  to  the  side  of  the  back  studs  and  rafters.  The  front  of  the  house  is 
largely  taken  up  by  the  curtains  and  windows,  the  former  being  hinged  at  the 
top  and  the  latter  at  the  side.  A  distinct  feature  of  the  house  is  a  large  dry 
mash  hopper  placed  every  40  ft. 

The  studies  were  made  for  the  purpose  of  securing  data  on  cost  of  material, 
temperature  variations,  moisture  conditions,  food  consumption,  egg  production, 
and  total  net  profit 

It  was  found  that  a  type  resembling  house  L  meets  more  nearly  all  the  ideal 
conditions  and  that  type  K  represents  everything  which  is  undesirable.  As  a 
result  of  the  studies  the  houses  are  classed  in  the  following  order  of  excellence : 
L,  R,  J,  P,  M,  and  K. 

In  addition,  the  New  Jersey  portable  breeding  house  is  described  and  diagram- 
ma  tlcally  illustrated. 

Ck)oking-boilers  on  poultry  farms,  J.  Hadungton  {Agr,  Oaz,  N.  8,  Wales, 
25  {1914),  No.  10,  pp,  898-^00,  figs,  -J).— These  are  briefly  described  and  illus- 
trated diagrammatically. 

Ice  houses  and  the  use  of  ice  on  the  dairy  farm,  J.  T.  Bowen  and  G.  M*. 
Lambert  {V,  S,  Dept.  Agr,,  Farmers'  Bui.  62S  (1915),  pp.  2i,  figs.  i8).— This 
discusses  the  use  of  ice  on  the  dairy  farm  for  the  keeping  of  milk  and  cream  and 
gives  plans  and  specifications  for  ice  housea 

It  is  pointed  out  that  wherever  ice  is  abundant  the  cost  of  harvesting  and 
storing  is  usually  very  small.  "  The  dairyman  should  consider  both  the  cost  of 
construction  and  the  cost  of  the  ice  in  selecting  the  type  [of  house]  most  suitable 
for  his  requirements.*' 

As  regards  insulation  it  is  stated  that  "an  air  space  1  in.  wide  is  practically  as 
good  as  one  12  in.  wide.  Air  circulation  Is  valuable,  however,  between  the  insu- 
lated ceiling  and  the  roof  of  an  ice  house  in  order  to  break  up  the  heat  radia- 
tion through  the  roof.  No  entrance  or  exit  of  air  should  be  allowed  to  take 
phice  in  a  room  where  ice  is  stored,  especially  at  or  near  the  ground  line,  as  the 
cold  currents  of  air  at  the  bottom  will  filter  through.  .  .  .  The  building  should 
be  so  constructed  that  there  will  be  a  circulation  of  air  through  the  outer  walls 
and  at  the  eaves  to  the  ventilator  on  the  roof,  as  these  air  currents  tend  to  break 
up  the  heat  radiation  through  the  walls  and  roof.  .  .  . 

•*  Ice  should  never  be  placed  directly  on  the  ground,  soil  being  a  fairly  good 
conductor  of  heat,  especially  when  wet.  ...  In  houses  that  have  the  floor  below 
tlie  level  of  the  ground,  suflacient  drainage  usually  can  ba  obtained  through  the 
soil,  especially  if  the  soil  is  porous.  It  may  be  necessary,  however,  with  a  clay 
soil,  to  excavate  a  foot  or  two  and  fill  in  with  cinders  or  gravel,  and  to  place  a 
3-ln.  porous  tile  under  the  floor.  This  drain  should  be  properly  trapped  or 
sealed  to  prevent  warm  air  from  entering  the  building  through  the  floor.  .  .  . 

"  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  brick,  concrete,  and  wooden  buildings 
be  waterproofed.  Brick  and  concrete  work  may  be  rendered  waterproof  by 
painting  the  outside  of  the  wall  with  white  lead  and  oil  or  by  coating  the  walls 
with  a  preparation  of  paraflan  or  asphalt.  .  .  . 

"  About  40  cu.  ft.  of  ^ace  should  ordinarily  be  allowed  for  a  ton  of  ice.  .  .  . 
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**  Under  general  conditions  about  1  lb.  of  ice  will  be  required  to  cool  and  keep 

I  lb.  of  cream  in  good  condition  until  delivered  to  the  creamery  wb^i  deliyeries 
are  made  three  times  a  week.  When  storing  ice  about  50  per  cent  more  shonld 
be  packed  than  Is  actually  needed.  This  amount  allows  for  a  heavy  shrinkage 
and  for  household  uses.  The  dairy  farmer  should  provide  annually  1  to  1 
ton  of  ice  per  cow  for  cooling  cream  only  and  li  to  2  tons  per  cow  if  whole 
milk  is  cooled,  depending  upon  the  locality  and  other  factors.  If  a  cake  of  ire 
is  kept  floating  in  the  water  surrounding  the  cream  cans  when  the  ordinary 
cooling  cans  are  used,  the  temperature  will  remain  at  about  40*  F.  Good  ice- 
water  tanks  can  usually  be  constructed  for  from  $5  to  $20." 

Ventilation  of  farm  buildings,  J.  H.  Gbisdale  and  E.  S.  Abchibald  (Canada 
Expt,  Farms  BuL  78  {1914),  PP-  52,  figs,  «5).— This  bulletin  deals  with  the 
ventilation  of  cow  and  horse  bams  and  piggeries  and  reports  comparative  studies 
of  several  systems  of  ventilation,  including  the  Rutherford  and  King  s^stema 

For  the  horse  and  cow  bams  it  is  stated  that  the  Rutherford  system  has 
proved  much  superior  to  any  other  tried,  while  for  piggeries  the  Rntherfbrd 
and  the  modified  Rutherford  systems  were  both  found  to  be  uniformly  satis- 
factory. The  essentia]  features  of  the  systems  recommended  are  described  and 
diagrammatlcally  illustrated. 

Cooling  two  rooms  in  a  country  residence,  A.  M.  Feldman  {Heating  and 
Ventilating  Mag.,  11  {1914),  No.  S,  pp.  SS,  54,  figs.  2). — ^Two  rooms  in  a  country 
residence  were  cooled  by  installing  a  cork-insulated  box  in  the  attic  inmie> 
diately  above  the  rooma  The  top  of  the  box  was  connected  with  a  short  duct 
to  the  roof  for  taking  in  fresh  air  and  the  bottom  was  connected  to  the  ceiling 
registers  of  the  two  rooms.  Fresh  air  enters  the  top  of  the  box,  is  cooled  by 
coils  from  a  small  refrigerating  plant  for  the  pantry  and  kitchen,  and  drops 
by  gravity  through  the  registers  to  the  floor  of  the  rooms. 

BUBAL  ECOirOHICS. 

A  rural  survey  in  southwestern  Ohio,  P.  L.  Voot  (Miama  [Ohio]  UrUv.  Bui., 

II  ser..  No.  8  {1913),  pp.  93,  figs.  17). — ^According  to  the  author,  among  the 
prhicipal  problems  awaiting  solution  in  the  areas  studied  are  the  d^crea8e  in 
church  membership,  especially  among  young  persons,  a  nonresident  ministry, 
a  lack  of  organized  rural  recreation,  inadequate  rural  school  equipment  and 
teaching  force,  and  the  breaking  up  of  the  homogeneity  of  rural  population 
through  the  growth  of  tenantry,  increase  of  foreign  population,  and  change  in 
type  of  farm  labor.  Among  the  constructive  tendencies  noted  were  the  gradual 
increase  in  rural  culture  and  in  interest  in  the  problems  of  rural  life  and  co- 
operative enterprisea  The  author  suggests,  as  some  of  the  changes  to  be 
brought  about,  the  reorganization  of  the  church  and  rural  school  system,  the 
encouragement  of  farm  organizations,  the  development  of  pride  in  rural  life 
and  institutions,  and  the  provision  for  social  and  recreational  life  of  the  rural 
communities. 

The  Minnesota  Crop  Improvement  Association  (Ann.  Rpts,  Minn.  Crop. 
Improv.  Assoc,  8-11  {1911-1914),  pp.  91,  figs.  14). — This  report  contains  ab- 
Htracts  from  addresses  made  before  the  association,  and  relates  principally  to 
the  efl^ects  of  seed  selection  upon  profitableness  of  farming  and  to  the  various 
agencies  tending  toward  the  improvement  of  mral  conditions. 

Practical  community  studies  {Bui  Univ.  Oa.,  No.  228  {1914),  PP*  +♦).— 
This  outline  contains  a  limited  syllabus  of  educational  and  social  topics  planned 
for  elementary  and  preliminary  studies  in  specific  localitea  The  subjects  are 
divided  into  those  primarily  urban  and  rural  and  those  relating  to  general 
social  problems  and  to  sociological  theory. 
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Social  and  civic  work  in  country  communities,  Ellen  B.  McDonald,  Rosa 
M.  Cheney,  and  G.  F.  CJomings  (IWis,  State  8upt.  Pub.  Instr,]  Bui,  18  {1913), 
pp,  138,  figs.  20). — ^Thls  bulletin  1b  the  report  of  a  subcommittee  appointed  to 
investigate  conditions  In  the  rural  schools  of  Wisconsin  and  treats  of  the 
relationships  between  the  home,  the  school,  and  tlie  community,  and  outlines 
methods  for  making  these  relationships  effective  and  helpful  along  the  lines 
of  community  improvement. 

Agricultural  survey,  1913,  F.  O.  Nunnick  (Com,  Conserv.  Co/nada  Rpt.,  5 
(1914),  pp.  142-174,  pU.  4). — ^The  committee  on  lands  of  the  Canadian  Commis- 
sion on  Conservation  conducted  agricultural-survey  work  in  29  districts  in 
Canada  and  noting  the  crops  grown,  rotations  followed,  seed  selection,  manures 
used,  insect  and  plant  diseases,  fuel,  power  and  water  supply,  and  live  stocl^ 
and  labor  conditions.    These  pages  give  the  details  by  districts. 

Full  report  of  the  Boyal  Commission  on  Agriculture  {Brit.  Columbia  Rpt. 
Roy.  Com.  Agr,,  1914,  pp.  IX-\-S98,  figs.  S). — ^Part  1  of  this  report  discusses 
conditions  in  British  Columbia  as  they  relate  to  the  public  and  private  lands, 
land  and  public  Improvements,  taxation,  labor,  agricultural  credit,  marltetinj? 
and  cooperation,  and  agricultural  education,  and  contains  a  summary  of  the 
hearings  held  by  the  commission  in  various  points  in  the  Province.  Part  2 
describes  the  agricultural  conditions  and  types  of  farming  in  British  Columbia 
and  cooperation  and  agricultural  credit  In  European  and  other  countries. 

Annual  report  on  the  working  of  cooperative  societies  in  the  Bombay 
Presidency,  1914  {Arm.  Rpt.  Work.  Coop.  8oc.  Bombay  Pres.,  1913-1 4y  PP. 
II-{-78-{-S). — This  report  reviews  the  progress  made  and  outlines  the  working 
of  the  central  societies  and  unions  of  the  agricultural  and  nonagricultural 
societies  and  other  forms  of  coojieration  In  the  Bombay  Presidency.  Statistical 
tables  are  given  showing  membership,  receipts  and  disbursements,  assets  and 
liabilities,  and  profit  and  loss  of  individual  societies. 

The  farmers'  elevator  movement,  I,  H,  O.  N.  Refsell  {Jour.  PoUt.  Econ.^ 
22  {1914),  Noa,  9,  pp.  872-895;  10,  pp.  ^it^Pl)!.— The  author  describes  the 
\arious  methods  of  selling  grain  through  elevators  and  track  buyers,  the 
alleged  methods  used  by  line  elevator  companies  to  drive  the  independent 
farmers*  elevators  out  of  business,  and  the  methods  that  have  been  devised 
to  meet  their  comx)etition  at  Rockwell,  Iowa.  The  farmers  at  this  place  formed 
an  elevator  company,  the  by-laws  of  which  contain  a  penalty  clause  which 
provides  tliat  members  are  to  pay  into  the  treasury  of  the  company  1  per  cent 
bushel  for  every  bushel  of  grain  sold  either  to  the  company  or  to  its  competitors. 
By  the  means  of  this  payment  the  company  has  been  able  to  exist  in  spite  of 
all  outside  competition.  This  system  became  somewhat  of  a  model  for  other 
farmers'  levator  companies.  Later,  It  is  stated,  boycotted  commission  firms, 
because  of  the  harmful  effect  produced  on  their  business  by  the  work  of  the 
regular  grain  trade,  began  to  cooperate  actively  with  the  farmers'  elevator 
companies  to  bring  about  a  more  rapid  spread  of  the  movement.  State  asso- 
ciations were  formed  which  accelerated  the  building  of  this  kind  of  elevator  and 
gave  additional  strength  to  the  individual  company.  The  author  points  out 
various  methods  said  to  have  been  used  in  attempting  to  force  the  new  type  of 
company  out  of  business. 

Farmers'  market  bulletin  {Farmers*  Market  Bui.  [N.  C],  2  {115),  No.  U 
pp.  26). — ^This  is  a  continuation  of  the  series  previously  mentioned  (E.  S.  R.. 
31,  p.  894)  and  contains  a  partial  list  of  merchants  who  purchase  produce 
outside  of  the  State  and  the  commodities  handled  by  each,  and  a  partial  list 
of  farmers  with  farm  i^'oducts  for  sale  indicating  quantity  and  kind. 
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Money  crops  in  place  of  cotton,  E.  R.  Koms  (Texas  Dept.  Agr,  Bul^  n,  ser^ 
N^.  13  (1914),  pp.  £7,  pi.  i). — ^This  bulletin  outlines  a  system  of  farming  for 
the  different  sections  of  Texns  designed  to  give  the  farmer  practical  money 
crops  and  a  source  of  revenue  which  may  be  in  part  a  substitute  for  cotton. 

Cost  of  grain  production  in  Canada,  1913  (Census  and  Statis.  Mo,  iCanada], 
y  (1914),  No,  76,  pp.  299^06).— A  vpedAl  Inquiry,  conducted  tlirou^  the  crop- 
reporting  correspondents,  as  to  the  cost  of  grain  growing  in  Canada  is  reported, 
with  data  as  to  the  cost  of  the  various  items  for  ftill  and  q>ring  wheat,  oata^ 
barley,  flax,  and  com  in  the  yarious  Proyinces. 

The  movement  of  prices  during  reoent  yean,  A.  Masiotti  (Atti,  R,  1st, 
Incorogg,  NapoH,  6,  ser,,  65  (191S),  pp,  /8^-«50).— The  author  compares  the 
index  of  prices  of  the  principal  agricultural  products  in  England,  Germany, 
France,  Belgium,  the  United  States,  and  in  the  city  of  Naples.  The  principal 
part  of  the  discussion  relates  to  changes  since  1900. 

Return  of  prices  of  crops,  live  stock,  and  other  Irish  agricultural  products 
(Dept,  Agr,  and  Tech.  Instr.  Ireland,  Agr.  atatis,  191S,  pp,  79,  pis,  17,  fig,  i).— 
This  report  contains  Information  along  the  lines  previously  noted,  but  with 
reference  to  1913  (B.  S.  B.,  30,  p.  297). 

The  agricultural  outlook  (V,  B.  Dept.  Agr,,  Farmers'  B%a.  645  (1914),  pp, 
45,  figs.  2), — ^This  issue  contains  the  final  estimates  in  detail  fbr  ^e  crop  year 
1914.  The  total  area  harvested  for  14  crops  for  whldi  estimates  are  included 
was  300,782,000  acres  and  comprised  92  per  cent  of  tiie  entire  cultivated  area 
of  the  United  States  and  being  0.1  per  cent  larger  than  in  1913  and  2.4  per 
cent  larger  than  in  1912.  The  total  production  was  10  p^  cent  larger  than 
during  1913  and  6  per  cent  smaller  than  for  1912.  The  average  value  per  acre 
of  these  crops  was  $16.44  for  1914,  $1^62  for  1913,  and  $16.15  for  1912,  and 
the  total  values  were  $4,946,000,000,  $4,966,000,000,  and  $4,759,000,000,  respec- 
tively. The  estimated  value  of  all  crops  was  $6,044,480,000,  $6,132,750,000,  and 
$5,842,220,000,  respectively,  and  of  animals  and  their  products  $3328,456,000, 
$3,650,866,000,  and  $3,500,570,000,  respectively. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  cotton  States  on  the  average  produce  46  per  cent  of 
their  total  wheat  requirements,  86  per  cent  of  their  com,  75  per  cent  of  their 
oats,  and  79  per  cent  of  their  hay.  To  produce  the  remainder  would  require 
15,000,000  acres. 

The  purchasing  power  of  the  farmer  is  discussed  by  N.  0.  Murray.  It  is 
estimated  that  from  1899  to  1909  the  money  value  of  one  acre  of  the  farmer's 
crops  increased  72.7  per  cent  but  in  the  same  peiod  the  money  value  of  the 
articles  usually  purchased  by  the  farmer  increased  12.1  per  cent.  In  1913  the 
yalue  of  one  acre  of  the  farmers'  crops  averaged  about  1.2  per  cent  higher 
than  in  1909,  but  the  value  of  articles  purchased  by  the  farmer  has  advanced 
in  the  same  time  about  5.7  per  cent 

Among  the  other  phases  of  crop  statistics  discussed  were  the  winter  wheat 
and  rye  sowing  and  condition,  the  apple  crop,  a  forecast  of  sugar  production 
in  Louisiana,  onion  and  cabbage  statistics,  trend  of  farm  prices,  shipments  of 
California  barley  to  New  York,  cold-storage  holdings  of  apices,  and  the  wheat 
orop  of  the  southern  hemisphere. 

Statistical  tables  are  included  showing  the  estimated  acreage,  yield  per 
acre,  total  production,  average  price  and  value  December  1  for  the  principal 
crops  for  1914,  with  comparative  data  for  earlier  years.  Additional  statistical 
tables  are  included  relating  to  subjects  discussed  in  the  text 

Agricultural  statistics  of  Denmark  (Statis.  Aarbog  Danmarh,  19  il914h 
pp,  26-29,  36,  44-52),— This  yearbook  contains  information  along  the  lines 
previously  noted  regarding  agricultural  work  and  the  number  of  farms  in  D&k- 
mark,  including  data  for  1913  concerning  the  use  of  land  (E.  S.  R.,  30,  p.  392). 
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Census  of  agriculture  in  Greece  {Recense.  Agr,  Ordce,  1911,  pis.  j,  />/;. 
XVI-^l-Ul;  2,  pp.  VIII -^-USSei), —These  reports  give  statistics  showing  by 
Provinces  the  area  in  crops  for  1911  for  Thessaly,  Arta,  and  the  Ionian  Islands. 

AOSICXTLTITEAL  EDUCATION. 

Agricultural  education,  R.  H.  Fobbes  and  A.  M.  McOmie  {Arizona  Sta,  Rpt, 
1913,  pp.  286-296). — ^An  account  Is  given  of  the  scheme  of  agricultural  educa- 
tion In  Arizona,  comprising  academic  courses  In  high  and  normal  schools 
and  the  state  university;  extension  Instruction,  including  a  demonstration 
train,  a  two  weeks'  farmers'  short  course  held  annually  at  the  university,  and 
farmers'  institutes;  and  advisory  relations,  including  correspondence  between 
the  station  staff  and  farmers,  and  a  farm  management  service  In  process  of 
organization. 

Pifth  annual  report  of  the  eleven  district  agricultural  schools  of  Qeorg^ia, 
J.  S.  Stkwabt  (Buh  Qa,  State  Col.  Agr.,  2  il9U),  No.  IS,  pp.  S5,  figs,  i).— 
This  report  contains  reports  of  these  schools,  including  an  outline  of  the  course 
of  study,  and  tables  showing  the  enrollment,  expenses,  equipment,  farm 
products,  etc. 

The  training  and  certification  of  teachers  for  agricultural,  industrial,  and 
household  arts  subjects  in  the  public  schools  of  Indiana,  W.  F.  Book  {Dept. 
Pur>.  Instr.  [/fwf.],  Ed.  Pubs.,  Bui.  5  il9U),  pp.  36).— The  author  discusses  the 
need  of  trained  teachers  for  pre-vocatlonal  work,  the  general  character  and 
aim  of  the  work,  qualifications  and  training  of  teachers  and  agencies  available 
for  training  them,  and  standards  that  must  be  met  by  schools  offering  training 
courses  in  pre-vocatlonal  subjects,  and  outlines  summer  school  work,  profitable 
courses  for  principals  and  superintendents,  and  teachers'  training  courses  in 
domestic  science  and  industrial  arts. 

Tentative  course  of  study  in  industrial  subjects  ^or  the  public  schools  of 
Indiana  (Dept.  Pub.  Instr.  [Ind.^,  Ed.  Pubs.,  Bui.  2  (1913),  pp.  203).— This 
bulletin  discusses  the  aim,  scope,  and  problems  of  vocational  work  In  the  public 
schools  of  Indiana ;  offers  general  suggestions  and  helps  In  conducting  this  work 
in  the  grades  from  the  kindergarten  through  the  high  school  and  in  special 
departments  and  schools,  and  tentative  outlines  for  work  In  agilculture,  domes- 
tic science,  and  Industrial  arts ;  and  gives  lists  of  suggestive  references  on  voca- 
tional and  industrial  education  and  of  equipment. 

Beport  of  agriculture  in  the  high  schools  of  Michigan,  W.  H.  Fbenoh 
{Mich.  Agr.  Col.,  Dept.  Agr.  Ed.  Bui.  13  {19U),  pp.  U,  pi.  /,  figs.  9).— Thin 
bulletin  gives  brief  reports  on  the  agricultural  work  In  Bay  City.  Escanaba. 
Manistee,  and  Muskegon,  home  projects,  the  Houghton  Township  School,  the 
effect  of  teaching  agriculture  on  the  school  and  community,  boys'  and  girls' 
club  worl^  and  general  suggestions  as  to  means  and  methods  of  Improving  the 
work  in  agricultural  instruction  in  the  high  school.  A  statistical  table  shows 
that  31  high  schools  offered  one  or  more  years  of  agricultural  work  to  1,000 
boys  and  356  girls,  and  approximately  500  boys  and  girls  worked  at  home  proj- 
ects during  the  summer  of  1914.  Seventeen  schools  offered  one-week  courses 
for  farmers  and  16  had  a  total  of  31  boys'  and  girls'  cluba 

Twenty-first  annual  report  of  the  inspector  of  state  high  schools  of  Min- 
nesota, G.  B.  ArroN  {Ann.  Rpt.  Insp.  State  High  Schools  Minn.,  21  (1914),  pp. 
SI). — ^For  the  year  ended  July  31,  1914,  119  high  schools  received  a  total  state 
aid  of  $237,853  for  instruction  In  agriculture.  Agriculture  was  taught  In  134 
high  schools,  cooking  in  166,  and  sewing  In  179  to  4,053,  5,799,  and  6,680  students, 
respectlv^y.    The  total  expenditure  for  agricultural  equipment  was  ?40,558, 
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and  for  cooking  and  sewing  equipment  $55444.    Statistical  tables  show  the 
enrollment  and  expenditures  for  agriculture  and  home  economics  instructloii. 

Vocational  education  in  Pennsj-lvania  {Penn,  Dept.  Pub.  Instr^  VocaHonal 
Dip.  Bui.  1  il91S),  pp.  irr).— This  bulletin  cimtains  the  text  of  the  law  aiacted 
in  1913  providing  state  aid  for  vocational,  industria],  agricultural,  and  house- 
hold arts  schools  and  departments,  an  interpretation  of  the  law,  rules  and  regu- 
lations to  be  applied,  methods  of  putting  the  new  statute  into  effect,  etc. 

Agricultural  schools  and  departments  (Petm.  Dept.  Pub.  Instr.,  Vocational 
Div.  Bui.  2  (19 IS),  pp.  15). — ^This  bulletin  discusses  conditions  and  require- 
ments with  reference  to  organization,  qualifications  of  teachers,  courses  of 
study,  project  work,  suouner  employment  of  teachers,  use  of  land,  rooms  and 
equipment,  etc.,  governing  agricultural  schools  and  departments  desiring  to 
qualify  for  state  aid. 

Household  arts  schools,  departments,  and  evening  classes  (Peftit.  Dept. 
Pub.  Instr.,  Vocational  Div.  Bui.  4  il91S),  pp.  18).— -This  bulletin  considers  in 
detail  those  parts  of  the  vocational  education  law  of  Pennsylvania  that  relate 
to  household  arts  education,  induding  suggestive  outlines  and  a  description  of 
4-year,  2-year,  and  evening  courses,  and  a  plan  of  procedure  for  organizing 
evening  classes. 

Correlating  agriculture  with  the  public-school  subjects  in  the  Southern 
States,  C.  H.  Laive  and  E.  A.  Molleb  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.  Bui.  1S2  {1915) ,  pp.  il, 
figs.  9). — ^The  authors  present  a  scheme  by  means  of  which  the  rural  or  public 
school  teachei'  may  utilize  clubs  in  correlating  agriculture  and  farm-life  probl^ns 
with  the  regular  school  work.  For  the  purpose  of  this  scheme  public  school 
classes  are  divided  into  two  groups,  including  grades  1  to  5  and  6  to  8,  respec- 
tively. The  subject  matter  outlined  is  arranged  according  to  a  monthly  sequence 
plan,  9  months'  work  being  provided  for.  Directions  are  included  for  organiz- 
ing boys*  and  girls'  clubs,  securing  literature,  selecting,  storing,  and  testing 
seed,  planning  school  gardens,  and  making  school  exhibits,  including  score  cards. 
Suggested  problems  in  afithmetic  are  added. 

Course  of  study  in  agriculture  for  the  public  schools  of  Oregon,  F.  L. 
Gbiffin  (Salem,  Oreg.:  State  Dept.  Ed.,  19H-15,  pp.  79). — An  agricultural 
course  for  the  eighth  grade  is  outlined  in  seasonal  sequential  order.  It  com- 
prises a  series  of  lessons  of  from  20  to  30  minutes  each  a  day  in  orchard.  Add, 
and  garden  crops,  beneficial  and  injurious  insects,  plant  diseases,  weeds,  poultry 
husbandry,  dairying,  animal  husbandry,  farm  management  and  machinery, 
forestry,  and  the  country  home  and  its  surroundings.  The  lessons  are  accom- 
l)anied  by  suggestions  and  directions  for  practical  exercises,  at  least  one  tor 
each  week.    A  list  of  references  is  Included. 

Outlines  of  nature  study  and  elementary  agriculture,  M.  J.  Abbet  (Salt 
Lake  City:  Univ.  Utah,  1913,  pp.  103). ^In  this  bulletin  the  author  discusses 
the  correlation  of  nature  study  with  other  school  subjects,  and  outlines  the  work 
in  nature  study  and  elementary  agriculture,  including  typical  lessons  from  tbe 
first  to  the  eighth  grades,  inclusive.  The  course  in  elementary  agriculture  for 
the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  may  also  be  used,  with  sli^t  modifications,  as  an 
elementary  high  school  course. 

Agriculture  in  elementary  schools  (Augusta,  Me.:  Dept.  Ed.,  19H,  pp.  28).— 
This  circular  contains  an  outline  for  the  study  of  school  and  home  gardening, 
together  with  laboratory  exercises,  exercises  in  soils  and  plant  growth  tor  the 
rural  schools  in  Maine,  and  suggestions  concerning  the  organization  of  boys'  and 
girls*  agricultural  clubs. 

Helps  for  teachers  in  agriculture:  Soils,  M.  L.  Fisheb  (Purdue  Un4v.  Dept. 
Agr,  Ext.  Bui.  31  (19U),  pp.  12).— The  author  outiines  soU  studies  tor  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  the  Indiana  public  schools  for  1914-15. 
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Helps  for  teachers  In  agrriculture:  Farm  crops,  M.  L.  Fishes  {Purdue  Univ. 
Dept.  Agr.  Ext,  Bui,  30  {1914),  pp.  12,  figs.  7). — Corresponding  to  the  above, 
this  bulletin  gives  a  brief  discussion,  with  suggestions  for  laboratory  and  field 
work,  of  wheat  seeding,  nodules  of  legumes,  wheat  stooling  and  the  Hessian  fly, 
rotations,  cowpeas  and  soy  beans,  oats,  potatoes,  and  com  growing. 

Helps  for  teachers  In  agrriculture  {Dept.  Puh.  Jnstr,  [Ind.l,  Ed.  Puhs.,  BuL 
12  {1914),  Vocational  Ser.  7,  pts.  1,  pp.  14;  2,  pp.  14). —This  bulletin  comprises 
two  leaflets  which  contain  detailed  outlines  for  the  months  of  September  to 
December,  Inclusive,  on  Soils  and  Poultry,  prepared  by  Z.  M.  Smith,  Horticul- 
ture and  Dairying,  by  J.  D.  Harper,  and  Animal  Husbandry  and  Crops,  by  F.  M. 
Shanklin.  No  one  teacher  Is  expected  to  use  all  the  material  outlined,  each 
county  superintendent  of  schools  selecting  one  or  two  subjects  for  his  county. 

Labbratory  exercises  in  farm  mechanics  for  agricultural  high  schools,  D. 
ScoATES  {U.  8.  Dept  Agr.,  Farmers*  But.  6S8  {1915),  pp.  26,  figs.  ^5).— These 
exercises  In  rope  work,  farm  power,  farm  buildings  and  machinery,  surveying, 
tile  drains,  terracing,  irrigation,  and  roads,  are  suggested  to  serve  as  a  guide  to 
the  teacher  of  high  school  agriculture.  Brief  notes  are  given  on  library  and 
laboratory  equipment. 

Planning  and  serving  meals,  Neale  S.  Knowles  and  Louise  H.  Campbell 
{I<ywa  State  CoL  Agr,  Ext.  Dept.,  Home  Econ.  Circ.  1  {1913-14),  pp.  29,  figs. 
7). — ^This  circular  contains  a  study  of  the  nutritive  value  of  foods;  suggestions 
with  regard  to  the  choice  of  foods  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  family,  preservation 
and  public  care  of  foods,  and  serving  meals ;  and  a  price  list  of  kitchen  utensils. 

Home  furnishing,  Winifbed  A.  Gettemt  {Iowa  State  Col.  Agr.  Ext.  Bui.  17 
{1913),  pp.  36,  figs.  19). — The  author  discusses  the  construction  of  a  house  and 
its  decoration  and  furnishing. 

Textiles,  Neale  S.  Knowles  and  Louise  H.  Campbell  {Iowa  State  Col.  Agr. 
Ext.  Dept.,  Home  Econ.  Circ.  2  {1913-14),  pp.  16,  figs.  7). — ^This  is  a  study  of 
textiles  Including  classification,  structure  of  fibers,  characteristics,  tests,  and 
methods  of  adulteration  of  cottons,  linens,  woolens,  and  silks,  methods  of  remov- 
ing stains,  width  of  textiles,  some  points  In  selecting  textiles,  the  Consumers* 
League,  and  references  for  study. 

Home  economics  study  classes,  Roberta  McNeill  (Purdue  Univ.  Dept.  Agr. 
Ext.  Leafiet  54  {1914) f  PP-  6,  fig.  1). — ^This  leaflet  gives  suggestions  for  organiz- 
ing home  economics  study  classes  among  farm  women  "  to  help  each  other  to 
make  better  homes  and  to  have  more  joy  In  living." 

Suggestions  for  household  exhibits  {Iowa  State  Col.  Agr.  Ext.  Dept.,  Home 
Econ.  Circ.  4  {1913-14),  pp.  8,  fig.  1). — ^Entries  and  score  cards  are  suggested. 

School  exhibits,  H.  E.  Eswine  and  Tbeva  Kauffman  {Agr,  Col.  Ext.  Bui. 
[Ohio  State  Univ."],  9  {1914),  No.  9,  pp.  16,  figs.  15).— The  authors  suggest  agri- 
cultural and  home  economics  material  suitable  for  display  at  school  exhibits 
and  how  best  to  select  and  prepare  specimens. 

Boys*  and  girls*  home  economics  clubs,  Laura  Comstock  and  Etbsl  H. 
Nash  {Mass.  Agr.  Col.,  Dept.  Agr.  Ed.  Circ.  30  {1914),  pp.  40,  figs.  P).— This  is 
a  program  of  instruction  in  home  economics  club  work,  including  cookery,  can- 
ning and  preserving  fruit  and  vegetables,  table  serving,  sewing,  darning  or 
mending,  and  other  household  activities. 

Nebraska  boys*  and  girls'  dubs,  Course  I,  twelve  lessons  on  foods  and 
their  preparation,  Obpha  B.  Nesbit  {Un4m.  Nebr.,  Ool.  Agr.  Ext.  Bui.  17 
{1913),  pp.  80,  figs.  3). — One  lesson  in  foods  and  their  preparation  is  outlined 
for  each  month  in  the  year  for  girls'  clubs.  Most  of  the  work  Is  done  by  the 
girls  at  home. 
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Nebraska  hoyn*  and  g^irls'  clubs.  Course  I,  twelve  lessons  in  sewingr,  Mabt 
B.  Bbown  {Univ.  Nehr.  Col.  Agr.  Ext.  Bui.  16  (1919),  pp.  55,  figs.  «9).— Tlie 
autbor  outlines  12  lessons  in  sewing  corresponding  to  the  above. 

Organization  of  Nebraska  boys'  and  g^ls*  clubs,  Huldah  Peterson  (Untr. 
Hehr.  Col.  Agr.  Eait.  Bui.  10  (1919),  pp.  12,  figs.  £).— fThls  bulletin  contains 
suggestions  for  organizing  local,  county,  state,  and  national  clnbs,  including  a 
local  constitution  and  outlines  of  boys'  and  girls'  club  work  for  1913. 

Beport  of  tbe  department  of  agricultural  extension,  A.  Aoee  (Netc  Jersey 
Bias.  Rpt.  1919,  pp.  979^89). — ^The  organization  and  work  of  the  department 
of  agricultural  extension  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Station,  established  Decem- 
ber 1,  1912,  are  described. 

The  agricultural  college  brought  to  the  farm  (Facts  for  Fanners  [Mass. 
Agr,  Coll,  5  (1914),  ffo.  2,  pp.  4). — Some  of  the  most  important  lines  of  exten- 
sion work  being  conducted  by  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  are 
briefly  outlined. 

HISCELL&NEOTTS. 

Twenty-fourth  Annual  Beport  of  Arizona  Station,  1913  (Arizona  8ta.  Rpt. 
1919,  pp.  299-296,  pi.  1,  figs.  5).— This  contains  the  organization  list,  an  admin- 
istrative report  by  the  director  on  the  work  and  publications  of  the  station,  a 
financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1913,  and  departm^tal 
reports,  the  experimoital  features  of  which  are  for  the  most  part  abstracts 
elsewhere  In  this  issue. 

Annual  Beport  of  New  Jersey  Stations,  1913  (New  Jersey  8tas.  Rpt.  191$, 
pp.  XXVIII •\'815,  pis.  97,  figs.  11).— This  contains  the  organization  list  of  the 
stations,  a  financial  statement  for  the  State  Station  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
October  31,  1913,  and  for  the  CJoUege  Station  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30. 
1913,  a  report  by  the  director,  and  d^artmental  reports,  the  experimental 
features  of  which  are  for  the  most  part  abstracted  elsewhere  in  this  Issne. 
Reports  of  the  fertilizer  inspection  have  been  noted  in  Bulletins  259  (E.  S.  R., 
80,  p.  327)  and  281  (B.  S.  R.,  31,  p.  126),  and  feeding  stufl's  in  Bulletin  256 
(E.  S.  R.,  29,  p.  665)  and  the  text  of  the  lime-inspection  law. 

Beports  of  the  Edgeley,  North  Dakota,  substation,  1905-1913,  O.  A 
Thompson  and  J.  H.  Sheppebd  (North  Dakota  8ta.,  Rpts.  Edgeley  Buhsta. 
1905,  pp.  20,  pis.  2;  1906,  pp.  90,  pis.  5;  1907,  pp.  98,  pU.  9;  1909,  pp.  55,  figs.  6; 
1910,  pp.  47,  figs.  15;  1912,  pp.  50;  1919,  pp.  2(?),— -These  reports  give  data  as  to 
temperature  and  rainfall  and  brief  summaries  of  the  lines  of  work  at  this  sub- 
station during  the  periods  indicated.  The  experimental  work  reported  is  for 
the  most  part  abstracted  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Annual  Beports  of  the  Langdon,  North  Dakota,  substation,  1909-1913, 
B.  D.  Stewart  and  J.  H.  Sheppebd  (yorth  Dakota  8ta.,  Rpts.  Langdon  Substa. 
1909,  pp.  12;  1910,  pp.  19,  figs.  4;  1911,  pp.  29,  figs.  5;  1912,  pp.  92,  figs.  6;  1919, 
pp.  26,  figs.  4)- — ^These  reports  give  brief  summaries  of  the  lines  of  work  at 
this  substation  during  the  periods  indicated.  Those  for  1911,  1912,  and  1913 
also  contain  meteorological  data.  The  experimental  wC>rk  reported  is  for  tbe 
most  part  abstracted  elsewhere  In  this  issue. 

Twenty-seventh  Annual  Beport  of  South  Carolina  Station,  1914  (South 
Carolina  8ta.  Rpt.  1914,  PP-  S9). — ^This  contains  the  organization  list,  a  report 
of  the  director  on  the  work  and  publications  of  the  station,  a  financial  state- 
ment for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1914,  and  departmental  reports,  of 
which  that  of  the  horticulturist  and  the  botanist  and  plant  patholc^st  arc 
abstracted  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  The  report  of  the  association  agronomisn 
contains  brief  cultural  notes  on  cotton,  Fulghum  oats,  Sudan  grass,  Abbruzxi 
rye,  and  beardless  barley. 
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Conneotiout  College. — According  to  a  note  in  Veic  England  Homestead,  a 
requirement  of  at  least  three  months  of  actual  farm  work  of  approved  grade 
before  graduation  has  been  adopted.  Paul  W.  Graff,  a  graduate  of  the  college, 
has  been  appointed  assistant  In  botany. 

Kansas  College. — A  scholarship  of  $300  per  year  has  been  offered  by  L.  M. 
C?rawford,  of  Topeka.  The  scholarship  Is  to  be  in  the  division  of  general  science, 
the  donor's  preference  being  that  its  holder  elect  courses  chiefly  in  agriculture,  If 
a  man,  and  in  home  economics  if  a  woman. 

Xassaohasetts  College. — ^A  major  In  rural  Journalism  has  been  authorized, 
beginning  with  the  fall  semester. 

The  enrollment  at  the  winter  school  reached  180.  Of  these  25  per  cent  had 
attended  or  graduated  from  other  colleges. 

mnnesota  ITniversity  and  Station. — ^The  appropriations  requested  for  the  uni- 
versity for  the  ensuing  biennlum  aggregate  $3,212,450,  of  which  35  per  cent  is 
for  the  agricultural  work.  Among  the  items  is  one  of  $45,300  to  enlarge  and 
equip  the  new  home  economics  building,  which  is  already  proving  inadequate  to 
acconmiodate  the  515  students  registered. 

Howard  R.  Smith,  professor  of  animal  husbandry  and  onimal  husbandman, 
has  resigned  to  become  live-stock  lecturer  and  specialist  for  a  national  bank  in 
St.  PauL 

Nebraska  ITniversity  and  Station. — ^Under  an  act  passed  by  the  last  legislature 
about  $700,000  will  be  available  for  the  erection  of  agricultural  buildings  and 
equipment  during  the  next  four  years.  Plans  for  a  dairy  building  have  been 
completed,  and  an  agricultural  engineering  building  approximately  200  feet 
square  Is  under  consideration. 

The  agricultural  science  group  In  the  college  curriculum  has  been  superseded 
by  a  gaieral  agricultural  group,  the  first  two  years  of  which  are  prescribed  and 
the  remainder  largely  elective.  Beginning  next  September  students  may  take  the 
entire  college  course  at  the  university  farm,  or,  if  preferred,  the  academic  and 
general  science  studies  may  be  taken  at  the  university.  The  agricultural  prac- 
tice group  has  also  been  rearranged  and  shortened  to  two  years  by  the  elimina- 
tion of  practically  all  nonagrlcultural  subjects.  A  certificate  of  proficiency  In 
farm  practice  is  to  be  awarded  at  the  completion  of  this  course  to  students  suflJ- 
dently  experienced  in  practical  farm  work  and  to  others  on  complying  with 
practice  requirements  on  farms,  it  is  expected  that  this  change  will  make  it 
unnecessary  for  high-school  graduates  to  enter  the  school  of  agriculture,  and 
by  providing  practical  fkrm  training  at  once  will  greatly  Increase  the  registra- 
tion in  the  college  of  agriculture. 

Dr.  Charles  Edwin  Bessey,  head  of  the  department  of  botany  and  head  dean 
and  distinguished  as  a  leader  in  botanical  education  and  research  for  many 
years,  died  February  25  at  the  age  of  70  years.  Dr.  Bessey  was  bom  on  a  farm 
at  Milton,  Ohio,  and  graduated  from  the  Michigan  CJollege  in  1869.  He  received 
the  M.  S.  degree  in  1872  from  the  same  institution,  that  of  Ph.  D.  from  the  State 
University  of  Iowa  in  1879,  and  that  of  IJ^  D.  from  Iowa  Ck>llege  in  1898.  He 
also  studied  two  years  with  Dr.  Asa  Gray,  of  Harvard  University. 

Dr.  Bessey's  long  career  as  a  teacher  began  In  1870,  when  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  botany  at  the  Iowa  State  (College.    He  remained  In  this  position 
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until  1884.  also  serving  for  a  time  as  acting  president  In  that  year  he  went 
to  Nebraska  as  professor  of  botany,  also  serving  as  acting  chancellor  at  rarious 
periods  and  ns  head  dean  since  1909. 

In  addition  to  these  duties  Dr.  Bessey  was  botanical  editor  of  the  Americon 
Naturalist  from  1880  to  1897  and  of  the  same  department  of  Science  since  1897. 
He  was  president  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
in  1910-1911;  the  Botanical  Society  of  America.  1895-1896;  Society  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Agricultural  Science,  1889-1891 ;  tlie  Department  of  Natural  Science 
of  the  National  Education  Association.  1895-1896;  and  the  American  Micro- 
scopical Society  in  1902 ;  and  was  a  member  of  a  long  list  of  other  associations. 
Ue  was  the  author  of  several  books,  including  Botany  for  Hl^  Schools  and 
CX>lleges,  1884;  Elementary  Botanical  Exercises,  .1892;  Elementary  Botany, 
1904;  and  Plant  Migration  Studies,  1906,  as  well  as  of  a  large  number  of 
scientific  papers  and  reviews. 

Dr.  Bessey's  services  to  the  university  were  of  unusual  importance,  and  have 
had  an  enduring  influence  on  its  development.  He  was  a  strong  believer  in  the 
necessity  of  the  broadest  essential  preparation  of  agricultural  workera.  In  his 
long  service  he  trained  many  botanists  of  i»'ominence  in  this  Department  and 
elsewhere,  and  as  a  recent  tribute  states  "  their  achievements  form  the  greatest 
monument  that  can  be  erected  to  his  memory.  Presoit-day  students  will  do 
well  to  remember  that  the  success  of  his  students  is  in  large  part  due  to  the 
scientific  spirit  with  which  he  has  imbued  them.'* 

Hew  Jersey  College  and  Station. — Recent  appointments  include  Erwin  G.  Van 
Leer  as  assistant  herdsman  in  the  dairy  department,  vice  John  W.  Bartlett,  who 
has  been  made  field  assistant  in  horticulture  in  place  of  Joel  P.  Sherman,  re- 
signed. Roscoe  W.  De  Baun  as  extension  specialist  in  market  gardening,  and 
Winifred  N.  Oowglll  as  field  assistant  in  horticulture.  The  death  of  the  college 
and  station  treasurer,  Irving  S.  Upson,  is  noted. 

Pennsylvania  College. — ^The  Penn  State  Farmer  announces  that  a  farmer's 
week  held  in  Philadelphia  was  attended  by  over  800.  A  similar  inrogram  for 
Pittsburgh  is  under  consideration. 

South  Carolina  College  and  Station. — ^The  legislature  has  elected  B.  H.  Bawl 
of  the  Dairy  Division  of  this  Department,  to  succeed  W.  D.  -Garrison,  resigned, 
as  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees. 

W.  W.  Fltzpatrlck,  formerly  of  the  farm  improvement  deparim^it  of  the 
Southern  Railway,  has  be^i  appointed  assistant  dairyman  in  charge  of  fitid 
demonstrations  in  South  Carolina,  with  headquarters  at  the  college. 

As  one  of  its  Smith-Lever  projects,  the  extension  division  is  organizing  co- 
operative cream  routes  In  near-by  counties.  The  cream  is  shipped  to  the  col- 
lege, manufactured  into  butter,  and  marketed  for  the  farmera  The  plan  has 
proved  successful  in  its  first  six  months,  and  recently  egg  gathering  has  been 
begun  on  the  routes.  The  dairy  equipment  has  been  increased  by  the  installa- 
tion of  a  chum  of  600  lbs.  daily  capacity. 

Tennessee  TTniversity  and  Station. — ^The  will  of  the  late  Ck>lonel  Benjamin 
Rush  Strong,  a  resident  of  Knoxville,  contains  bequests  to  the  university  of 
S35,000  for  the  purchase  of  additional  land  for  the  station,  $30,000  for  a  girls' 
dormitory,  and  a  business  house  in  Knoxville,  the  income  from  which  is  to 
constitute  a  medal  fund  for  the  university  and  certain  other  institutions  of 
learning.  It  also  provides  that  the  residue  of  the  estate  from  these  and  many 
other  bequests  is  to  be  given  to  the  university  as  a  trust  fund  for  loans  to 
deserving  students  of  the  agricultural  departm^it  The  amount  available  for 
this  loan  fund  is  not  definitely  known,  but  is  estimated  at  from  $200,000  to 
$400,000. 
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A  notable  publication  has  been  issued  from  the  Ohio*  Experiment 
Station  which  on  account  of  an  attitude  it  represents  is  worthy  of 
special  comment.  It  is  entitled  A  Review  of  the  Literature  of  Phos- 
phorus Compounds  in  Animal  Metabolism,  and  is  the  work  of  Dr. 
E.  B.  Forbes  and  Miss  M.  Helen  Keith.  It  is  a  highly  important  con- 
tribution to  our  literature  of  agricultural  investigation,  and  one  which 
not  only  the  authors  and  the  station  issuing  it  but  the  American 
system  of  stations  may  well  be  proud  of.  The  lesson  it  carries  in  the 
preparation  for  research  has  wide  application. 

Soon  after  Dr.  Forbes  went  to  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station  eight 
years  ago,  he  began  a  series  of  investigations  into  the  relations  of 
mineral  constituents  in  animal  nutrition.  Although  these  studies  are 
of  quite  technical  character  and  do  not  insure  direct  practical  results 
at  once,  he  has  been  supported  in  his  undertaking  and  has  gradually 
secured  facilities  for  the  work  which  are  hardly  equaled  anywhere. 

The  broad  interest  of  agricultural  science  in  the  whole  question  of 
the  mineral  elements  lies,  as  Dr.  Forbes  explains,  "  in  that  larger  in- 
termediary metabolism  between  the  soil  and  the  sea  which  begins  with 
the  weathering  of  the  rocks,  includes  the  whole  of  plant  and  animal 
metabolism,  and  ends  with  the  formation  of  new  rocks." 

In  its  relation  to  animal  life,  phosphorus  stands  out  as  an  unusually 
conspicuous  member  of  this  group.  No  other  inorganic  element 
enters  into  such  a  diversity  of  compounds  and  plays  as  important  a 
part  in  so  many  functions.  "  Structurally,  it  is  important  as  a  con- 
stituent of  every  cell  nucleus  and  so  of  all  cellular  structures;  it  is 
also  prominent  in  the  skeleton,  in  milk,  in  sexual  elements,  glandular 
tissue,  and  the  nervous  system.  Functionally,  it  is  involved  in  all 
cell  multiplication,  in  the  activation  and  control  of  enzym  actions,  in 
the  maintenance  of  neutrality  in  the  organism,  in  the  conduct  of 
nerve  stimuli,  and  through  its  relation  to  osmotic  pressure,  surface 
tension,  and  imbibition  of  water  by  colloids  it  has  to  do  with  the 
movement  of  liquids,  with  the  maintenance  of  proper  liquid  contents 
of  the  tissues,  with  cell  movements,  and  with  absorption  and  secre- 
tion." 

The  study  of  the  mineral  elements  in  relation  to  nutrition  is  a  sub- 
ject but  recently  taken  up  by  our  stations,  and  the  large  measure  of 
the  world  investigation  bestowed  upon  it  has  been  reported  since  the 
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beginning  of  the  present  century.  It  extends  back,  however,  for  as 
much  as  two  hundred  years,  and  the  literature  of  the  last  fifty  years 
is  quite  voluminous.  From  the  fact  that  the  subject  has  been  ap- 
proached from  the  medical  and  the  physiological,  as  well  as  the  agri- 
cultural and  nutrition  standpoints,  the  papers  relating  to  it  are 
unusually  widely  scattered. 

At  an  early  stage  Dr.  Forbes'  studies  naturally  led  him  into  the 
literature,  and  showed  how  difficult  of  access  and  study  it  was  in  its 
widely  diffused  condition.  With  an  industry  and  zeal  which  deserve 
to  be  highly  commended  he  instituted  a  systematic  search  for  original 
articles  bearing  on  the  subject  of  investigation,  which  soon  developed 
into  a  large  imdertaking.  The  assistance  of  several  competent  per- 
sons was  obtained  in  abstracting,  and  the  search  was  organized  to  be 
carried  on  at  various  libraries  and  institutions  over  the  country.  The 
work  was  in  active  progress  for  several  years,  and  the  bulletin  now 
published  is  the  result,  the  data  being  compiled  and  digested  by  Dr. 
Forbes  after  it  had  been  assembled  from  various  sources.  In  scope 
and  size  it  surpasses  all  expectations  of  those  who  had  known  of  its 
progress — a  volume  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  with  the  ab- 
stracts grouped  by  topics,  accompanied  by  concise  summaries,  a  bibli- 
ography of  approximately  twenty-five  hundred  titles  cited  in  the  text, 
referring  to  work  ranging  in  date  from  1719  to  1914,  and  concluding 
with  a  detailed  index. 

The  review  will  not  only  aid  Dr.  Forbes  in  his  studies,  but  it  will 
be  well-nigh  indispensable  to  those  engaged  in  work  in  this  field  or 
who  may  enter  upon  it  It  will  at  once  take  place  as  a  standard 
work  and  become  a  starting  point  for  future  investigation  in  this 
and  related  lines.  It  will  serve  from  now  on  to  make  investigation 
more  clearly  directed  and  more  effective.  It  would  be  surprising  if  it 
did  not  stimulate  research  in  this  general  subject,  for  it  opens  up 
the  field  in  a  most  attractive  way,  making  apparent  not  only  the 
progress  which  has  been  attained  but  the  gaps  that  remain  to  be 
filled. 

The  publication  of  this  monumental  work  represents  a  broad- 
minded,  liberal  attitude,  which  stands  for  the  community  of  interest 
in  investigation  and  seeks  its  advancement  rather  than  personal 
advantage. 

When  an  investigator  takes  the  pains  to  collect  and  digest  the 
literature  of  his  chosen  field,  as  a  part  of  a  general  program  of 
experimentation  in  that  field,  we  feel  that  he  has  gone  at  his  work 
aright  and  commend  him  for  his  determination  to  build  upon  the 
foundation  laid  by  the  work  of  others.  And  when  an  experiment 
station  not  only  authorizes  the  time  and  other  expense  for  such  a 
review  of  the  past,  but  in  addition  publishes  it  for  the  benefit  of  the 
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world,  we  commend  the  courage  of  its  convictions  and  feel  a  new 
assurance  that  agricultural  investigation  at  the  experiment  stations 
is  not  to  be  bound  by  any  narrow  view  or  impatient  demand.  Such 
an  attitude  evidences  a  deep  appreciation  of  research  as  thorough 
and  enlightened  as  present  knowledge  permits.  It  shows  a  determi- 
nation not  only  to  make  its  work  thorough  but  constructive,  adding 
to  the  sum  of  knowledge  not  by  duplication  but  by  building  upon 
what  has  already  been  found. 

Of  course  only  a  station  liberally  provided  with  means  could 
undertake  so  comprehensive  a  piece  of  work.  Usually  the  investi- 
gator will  need  to  compile  the  literature,  if  at  all,  only  in  a  narrow 
field  relating  to  the  project  on  which  he  is  working.  Eegard  must 
be  had  for  the  fitness  of  things  and  for  the  proper  proportions  at  all 
times.  And  if  this  work  had  stopped  with  the  making  of  a  compila- 
tion and  critical  digest  it  would  be  less  worthy  of  an  experiment 
station,  but  it  formed  a  real  part  of  a  line  of  investigation  in  which 
Dr.  Forbes  has  already  made  notable  progress.  The  compilation  is 
not  an  end  in  itself  but  its  evident  purpose  is  to  clear  the  field  as  far 
as  practicable,  in  order  that  the  author  and  other  investigators  may 
know  just  the  status  of  investigation  in  that  field  and  so  be  better 
prepared  to  do  thoroughly  constructive  work. 

The  review  has  given  not  only  the  results  but  the  point  of  view 
and  the  method  of  attack  which  others  have  developed,  and  has  fur- 
nished the  basis  for  a  critical  examination  and  comparison  to  show 
the  sources  of  error  in  investigation  and  in  reasoning.  Thus  in  a 
large  way  it  takes  advantage  of  the  accumulated  experience  of  many 
individual  workers.  By  this  means  theories,  views,  and  plans  become 
crystallized  and  perfected. 

A  clear  vision  and  purpose  is  the  first  great  essential  in  investiga- 
tion. The  aim  is  what  gives  the  work  direction  and  largely  deter- 
mines its  quality.  A  clear  conception  of  the  purpose  of  agricultural 
experiment  and  investigation  will  not  be  satisfied  with  a  superficial 
attack  or  an  aim  which  does  not  sight  beyond  what  is  already  known, 
or  what  last  year's  results  showed,  or  the  empirical  facts  they  estab- 
lished in  a  large  way.  Hence,  the  spirit  of  Dr.  Forbes'  review 
applies  to  our  experimental  work  as  a  whole.  This  is  its  broader 
application. 

We  have  reached  a  point  in  experiment  station  work  where  it  is 
more  pertinent  than  ever  that  more  attention  should  be  given  to  mak- 
ing the  work  progressive  in  aim  if  not  always  in  actual  attainment. 
We  need  to  define  clearly  the  end  of  real  experiment  and  the  begin- 
ning of  demonstration.  Each  new  piece  of  work  which  is  undertaken, 
whether  it  be  of  experimental  grade  or  research,  has  the  advantage  of 
accumulated  experience  and  results  out  of  which  method,  fact,  and 
theory  have  developed.    It  is  reasonable  to  expect,  therefore,  that  it 
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should  be  better,  more  searching,  and  more  conclusive  than  what  has 
preceded  it  How  else  can  the  expenditure  of  time  and  money  be 
warranted,  or  the  rightful  ambitions  of  the  investigator  be  satisfied! 

Of  course,  we  must  find  out  whether  what  we  know  is  true,  but  this 
usually  implies  more  than  simple  repetition  unless  we  are  dealing 
with  tradition.  What  we  know  is  a  product  of  reasoning  from  what 
has  been  definitely  found  out,  and  this  at  best  is  uncertain  when  our 
knowledge  is  in  a  transition  stage,  as  much  of  it  is  which  relates  to 
agriculture.  But  the  purpose  of  investigation  is  advancement, 
whether  it  be  in  extending  the  boundaries  or  in  checking  up  what  has 
been  accepted  as  true.  In  either  case  it  will  not  be  characterized  by 
duplication  or  repetition,  but  by  a  new  point  of  view  or  method  of 
attack. 

The  French  scientist  Berthelot  once  said, "  If  each  of  us  adds  some- 
thing to  the  common  domain  in  the  field  of  science  or  art  or  moral- 
ity, it  is  because  a  long  series  of  generations  have  lived,  worked, 
thought,  and  suffered  before  us."  And  an  American  scientist  has 
enlarged  upon  this  idea  in  defining  the  means  by  which  knowledge 
grows:  "Piece  by  piece  must  new  truths  be  found  and  correlated. 
Each  investigator  must  rest  his  work  upon  that  of  others.  He  must 
stand  on  the  shoulders  of  the  past  if  he  is  to  look  into  the  future.  To 
know  what  has  gone  before  is  only  possible  where  accumulated  rec- 
ords are  at  hand." 

Recognition  of  this  has  been  the  leading  motive  in  preparing  and 
issuing  this  journal,  as  a  world  review  of  new  literature  in  agricul- 
tural science, — to  enable  the  workers  in  that  field  to  have  access  to 
the  latest  work  and  theory  relating  to  their  field.  But  research  in 
agriculture  is  now  reaching  out  so  far  into  the  basic  sciences  that 
no  single  abstract  journal  can  meet  all  its  needs,  and  other  aids  are 
necessary.  This  is  the  justification  for  spending  money  given  for 
investigation  in  the  purchase  of  scientific  journals  and  books,  and 
in  their  proper  care. 

As  experimentation  progresses  we  not  only  discover  new  phe- 
nomena, but  in  those  we  thought  we  knew  unforeseen  aspects  reveal 
themselves.  This  is  notably  true  in  agricultural  investigation.  A 
thorough  study  of  the  experiments,  even  the  simpler  ones,  if  properly 
framed,  reveals  new  facts  or  new  means  of  advancement.  Unless 
they  receive  adequate  study  or  are  builded  on  previous  findings  they 
become  a  round  of  mechanical  routine,  devoid  of  the  prime  essen- 
tials of  productive  experimentation. 

It  is  sometimes  advantageous  to  pause  in  doing  and  consider  the 
nature  of  the  end  product.  The  experiment  or  the  series  of  trials 
may  meet  all  the  accepted  rules  of  procedure  and  follow  the  usual 
channels,  but  will  they  add  another  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence  or 
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simply  more  data  of  the  same  kind  ?  Unless  the  former  is  the  case  the 
work  will  not  be  genuinely  constructive;  and  at  the  present  stage  this 
may  well  be  the  test.  If  its  aim  is  not  constructive  it  is  on  doubtful 
ground ;  and  if  its  method  and  attack  are  not  such  as  to  lead  to  ad- 
vancement, it  lacks  the  degree  of  efficiency  which  may  now  rightfully 
'be  expected. 

It  sometimes  seems  that  even  now  the  force  of  this  is  not  fully 
appreciated,  partly  no  doubt  because  the  field  and  function  of  the 
experiment  station  is  still  confused  with  that  of  demonstration,  and 
some  of  its  workers  "from  their  relations  or  inclinations  vacillate  from 
one  to  the  other  without  changing  their  viewpoint.  The  effects  of 
this  are  seen  particularly  in  the  simpler  experiments,  which  should 
aim  at  advancement  and  conclusion,  but  which  often  represent  merely 
repetition  and  duplication,  ending  mainly  in  demonstration.  These 
simpler  experiments  ought  to  mark  a  contribution,  not  merely  to 
what  their  author  knows  but  to  what  is  generally  known;  and  if 
they  do  not  afford  promise  of  such  a  result  in  their  plan  and  method 
it  is  questionable  whether  money  so  much  needed  for  productive 
work  should  continue  to  be  assigned  to  them.  Too  often  they  are 
undertaken  without  a  search  of  the  available  literature  to  learn 
what  others  have  found,  and  hence  they  involve  nothing  new  in 
conception  or  result.  There  should  be  a  means  of  determining  in 
advance  the  character  and  the  reasonable  prospects  of  each  under- 
taking, whether  it  be  a  piece  of  investigation  or  a  relatively  simple 
field  experiment. 

Some  of  our  experimental  work  has  moved  in  circles.  It  has  been 
done  more  from  the  demonstration  standpoint  than  from  that  of 
acquiring  information.  The  attitude  and  aim  are  not  genuinely 
experimental  but  rather  of  convincing  the  farmer  by  example  and 
improving  his  methods  because  the  need  of  it  is  keenly  felt.  No  one 
questions  but  it  has  had  good  effect,  and  it  has  often  been  done  in 
response  to  state  appropriations  secured  specifically  for  that  kind  of 
work,  because  the  response  to  it  was  easier  to  arouse.  But  one  effect 
of  this  has  been  to  not  only  confuse  the  public  but  worst  of  all  the 
staff  of  the  station.  It  has  put  them  in  a  wrong  position  as  station 
men  and  their  work  in  a  false  light  as  station  work.  It  has  often 
kept  them  from  the  opportunity  for  more  advanced  and  progressive 
work,  and  has  sometimes  blinded  them  to  the  real  character  of  what 
they  were  turning  out. 

Now  that  extension  work  is  definitely  organized  and  provided  for, 
the  purpose  of  the  experiment  station  and  its  place  in  the  institution 
should  be  made  clear  and  maintained.  Demonstration  for  the  pur- 
pose of  teaching  and  experimentation  for  the  purpose  of  learning 
should  not  be  confused,  and  each  should  be  made  in  the  highest 
degree  effective. 
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Studies  relating  to  the  chemistry  of  milk  and  casein,  L.  L.  Yak  Sltke  and 
A.  W.  BoswoBTu  {New  York  State  8ta.  Tech,  Bui  97  {1914),  PP'  11>  ^our. 
Biol  Chem.,  19  {1914),  Nos.  i,  pp,  67-71,  7S-76;  S,  pp.  S97,  5P8r>.— This  bnUetin 
consists  of  three  parts,  as  follows: 

I.  The  cause  of  acidity  of  fresh  milk  of  cows  and  a  method  for  the  determima- 
iion  of  acidity  (pp.  4-6). — "The  acidity  of  fresh  milk  is  due  to  the  pres^ice 
of  acid  phosphates.  Titration  of  phosphoric  acid  with  alkali,  in  the  prea»ice 
of  calcium  salts,  results  in  hydrolysis  of  dlcalcium  phosphate  formed  during 
the  titration,  whereby  free  calcium  hydroxid  and  phosphoric  acid  are  first 
formed  and  then  calcium  hydroxid  unites  with  more  dicaldum  phosphate  to 
form  insoluble  tricalclum  phosphate.  As  a  result  of  these  reactions  more  alkali 
is  required  to  make  a  solution,  containing  calcium  and  phosphoric  acid,  neutral 
to  phenolphthaleln  than  is  required  in  the  absence  of  calcium.  The  calcium 
must  be  removed  previous  to  titration  by  treatment  of  100  cc  of  milk  with  2  cc 
of  saturated  solution  of  neutral  potassium  oxalate «." 

II.  The  phosphorus  content  of  casein  (pp.  7-10). — ^**The  amount  of  phos- 
phorus in  casein  has  been  commonly  given  as  about  0.85  per  cent  By  treating 
a  solution  of  casein  in  dilute  NHiOH  with  ammonium  oxalate  and  an  excess  of 
NHiOH  and  letting  stand  12  hours  the  phoi^horus  content  is  reduced  to  about 
0.7  per  cent  This  lower  percentage  can  not  be  explained  as  being  due  to 
hydrolysis  of  casein  and  splitting  oif  of  phosphorus.  While  some  of  the  casein 
is  hydrolyzed,  tills  portion  does  not  enter  into  the  final  preparation  and  does 
not  affect  its  composition,  because  the  hydrolyzed  portion  is  not  precipitated 
by  acetic  acid  while  the  unhydrolyzed  part  i&  l^e  higher  figure  ordinarily 
given  is  due  to  the  presence  of  Inorganic  phosphorus  (dlcalcium  pho^liate) 
carried  from  the  milk  into  the  precipitated  casein  and  not  entirely  removed 
under  the  usual  conditions  of  preparation.  The  lower  figure  corresponds  very 
closely  to  two  atoms  of  phosphorus  (0.698  per  cent)  in  the  casein  molecule. 
Analyses  of  various  preparations  of  casein  containing  varying  amounts  of  ash 
show  a  general  correspondence  between  the  ash  and  phosphorus  content" 

III.  Th^  action  of  rennin  on  casein  (pp.  10,  11). — ^Tliis  study  was  made  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  whether  the  change  from  casein  to  paracasein  is 
accompanied  by  cleavage  of  any  of  the  elements  contained  in  the  casein 
molecule.  The  use  of  an  excess  of  ammonia  commented  on  by  Harden  and 
McCallum  (see  p.  607)  was  not  found  to  result  in  the  loss  of  pho^horus  dne 
to  cleavage  of  the  casein  molecule.  "The  similarity  betwe^i  the  compositloii 
of  casein  and  paracasein,  and  the  fact  that  casein  has  been  shown  to  have 
a  molecular  weight  of  8,888+  and  a  valency  of  8,  while  paracasein  has  been 
shown  to  have  a  molecular  weight  oif  4,444+  and  a  valency  of  4,  seems  to  be 
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evidence  enough  for  concluding  tbat  the  transformation  of  casein  into  para- 
casein is  a  process  of  hydrolytic  splitting,  one  molecule  of  casein  yielding  two 
molecules  of  paracasein,  and  that  this  splitting  of  casein  is  not  accompanied 
by  a  cleavage  of  any  of  the  elements  contained  in  the  original  casein  molecule 
[B,  S.  K.,  29,  p.  8051." 

Condition  of  casein  and  salts  in  milk,  L.  L.  Van  Sltke  and  A.  W.  Boswobth 
ilfew  York  State  8ta.  Tech.  Bui.  S9  {19U),  pp.  5-17;  Jour.  Biol.  Chem.,  20 
{1915),  No.  2,  pp.  135-152). — ^'*Millc  contains  two  general  classes  of  compounds, 
those  in  true  solution  and  those  in  suspension,  or  insoluble.  These  two  por- 
tions can  be  separated  for  study  by  filtering  the  milk  through  a  porous  earthen- 
ware filter  like  the  Pasteur-Chamberland  filtering  tube. 

**  Serum  prepared  from  fresh  milk  is  yellow  with  a  faint  greenish  tinge  and 
slight  opalescence.  The  following  constituents  of  milk  are  wholly  in  solution  In 
the  milk  serum :  Sugar,  citric  acid,  potassium,  sodium,  and  chlorin.  TWie  follow- 
ing are  partly  in  solution  and  partly  in  suspension :  Albumin,  inorganic  phos- 
phates, calcium,  magnesium.  Albumin  in  fresh  milk  appears  to  be  adsorbed  to 
a  considerable  extent  by  casein  and  therefore  only  a  part  of  it  appears  in  the 
scirnm.  In  serum  from  sour  milk  and  milk  to  which  formald^yde  has  been 
added,  nearly  all  of  the  albumin  appears  in  the  serum. 

"The  insoluble  portion  of  milk  separated  by  filtration  through  Pastenr- 
Chaml>erland  filtering  tubes  is  grayish  to  greenish  white  in  color,  of  a  glisten- 
ing, slime-like  appearance,  and  of  gelatinous  consistency.  When  shaken  with 
water  it  goes  into  suspension,  forming  a  mixture  having  the  opaque,  white 
appearance  of  milk.  Such  a  suspension  is  neutral  to  phenol phthalein.  When 
purified,  the  insoluble  portion  consists  of  neutral  caseinate  (casein  Oa«)  and 
neutral  dlcalcium  phosphate  (CaHFO*).  The  casein  and  dicalclum  phosphate 
are  not  in  combination,  as  shown  by  a  study  of  16  samples  of  milk  from  13 
Individual  cows,  and  also  by  a  study  of  the  deposit  or  *  separator  slime '  formed 
by  whirling  milk  in  a  cream  separator.  By  treating  fresh  milk  with  formalde- 
hyde and  whirling  in  a  centrifugal  machine  under  specified  conditions,  it  is 
possible  to  effect  a  nearly  complete  separation  of  phosphates  from  casein. 

"  Both  fresh  milk  and  the  serum  from  fresh  milk  show  a  slight  acid  reaction 
to  phenolphthalein,  but  are  strongly  alkaline  to  methyl  orange,  indicating  that 
acidity  is  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  acid  phosphates.  In  eight  samples  of  fresh 
milk  the  acidity  of  the  milk  and  of  the  milk  serum  was  determined  after 
treatment  with  neutral  x)ota8Sium  oxalate.  The  results  show  that  the  acidity 
of  the  whole  milk  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  serum,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
constituents  of  the  serum  are  responsible  for  the  acidity  of  the  milk.  There 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  phosphates  of  the  serum  cause  the  observed 
acidity." 

In  the  study  the  Brlggs  apparatus  for  filtration  (E.  S.  R.,  14,  p.  127)  was 
employed.  See  also  notes  by  Schreiner  and  Failyer  and  by  Rupp  (E.  S.  R., 
17,  p.  831;  29,  p.  109). 

On  the  basis  of  the  data  presented,  taken  together  with  many  other  analytical 
data  worked  out  by  the  authors,  the  following  composition  of  milk  is  suggested : 
"Total  solids,  12.901  per  cent:  Fat  3.90,  milk-sugar  4.90,  proteins  combined 
with  calcium  3.20,  dlcalcium  phosphate  (CaHPO*)  0.176,  calcium  chlorid 
(CaCla)  0.119.  monomagnesium  phosphate  (MgH4PtOs)  0.103,  sodium  citrate 
(NatCcHtOr)  0.222,  potassium  citrate  (KsOeHsOr)  0.052,  dipotassium  phosphate 
(KaHPOi)  0.230."    The  amounts  are  based  on  milk  of  average  composition. 

On  the  action  of  coagrulating  enzyms  on  caseinogen,  A.  Habden  and  A.  B. 
Macallum  (Biochem,  Jour.,  8  (1914),  No.  i,  pp.  90^9). — ^**The  conversion  of 
caseinogen  into  casein  by  enzym  action  is  accompanied  by  the  cleavage  of 
OOSSS**— No.  7—15 2 
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nitrogen,  phosphorus,  and  calcium.  Rennin  action  produces  no  soluble  nitrogen 
or  phosphorus.  Trypsin  splits  off  both  soluble  nitrogen  and  pho^ihorus,  while 
the  Withania  enzym  also  produces  soluble  nitrogen  and  phosphorus  but  in 
smaller  absolute  quantitie&  The  cleavage  products  are  specific  for  each  enzym 
and  it  is  to  this  difference  of  enzym  action  that  the  variation  in  behavior  of  the 
resulting  casein  is  to  be  ascribed.  The  precipitation  of  calcium  caaelnate  by 
soluble  calcium  salts  is  not  due  to  any  chemical  combination  with  these.  The 
caseinogNi  once  exposed  to  enzym  action  and  redlspersed  can  not  be  rendered 
more  precipi table  by  renewed  enzym  action.  If  the  enzym  be  sufficiently  con- 
centrated, precipitates  are  obtained  without  the  addition  of  calcium  salts  and 
the  same  thing  occurs  with  more  dilute  enzym  solutions  when  the  temperature 
is  raised  above  45"." 

The  importance  of  using  an  appropriate  method  for  preparing  casein  is 
pointed  out  **  In  preparations  for  milk  the  use  of  sodium  hydrate  was  avoided 
so  as  to  escape  the  possibility  of  hydrolyzing  the  protein.  Van  Slyke  and 
Bosworth  have  used  ammonia  in  the  final  stages  of  their  method  [E.  S.  B.,  29, 
p.  9],  allowing  it  to  remain  In  contact  with  the  caseinogen  overnight.  Their 
preparations  have  a  very  low  ash  content  and  the  phosphorus  content  is  the 
lowest  yet  recorded.  This  is  due  possibly  to  removal  of  phosphorus  by  the 
action  of  the  alkali." 

Caseinogen  and  casein,  A.  Geake  {Biochem.  Jour.,  8  (1914),  No.  i,  pp.  SC- 
SI).— ^The  object  of  this  investigation  was  to  determine  the  difference,  if  any, 
between  caseinogen  (casein)  and  casein  (paracasein)  in  elementary  composi- 
tion and  in  the  Hausmann  numbers.**  See  also  a  note  by  Osborne  and  Harris 
(E.  S.  R.,  15,  p.  221). 

A  slight  modification  of  the  Carius  method  was  used  for  the  sulphur  deter- 
mination. The  results  obtained  for  sulphur  were  higher  than  those  which  have 
been  previously  obtained  for  caseinogen.  "  The  sulphur  contents  of  caseinog^i 
and  casein  appear  to  be  identical,  but  casein  apparently  contains  more  phos- 
phorus than  caseinogen.  The  difference  is,  however,  not  sufficient  to  warrant 
the  supposition  that  the  two  proteins  are  chemically  different" 

The  figures  for  the  Hausmann  numbers  were  also  too  low  to  establish  any 
definite  differences. 

The  detection  of  potassium  with  tartaric  acid,  L.  W.  Winkler  (Ztst^. 
Angew.  Chem.,  26  (1918),  No,  29,  AufsatzteU,  p.  208). — ^Potassium  bitartrate  has 
the  property  of  forming  hypersaturated  solutions,  so  that  the  use  of  a  soluticm 
of  tartaric  acid  as  a  reagent  for  detecting  potassium  often  falls.  If,  however, 
the  tartaric  acid  is  used  in  powdered  form  and  the  solution  is  not  too  dilute, 
the  characteristic  precipitate  is  quickly  obtained.  The  procedure  recommended 
is  as  follows : 

To  10  cc.  of  an  approximately  5  per  cent  neutral  solution  of  the  substance  un- 
der examination  is  added  0.5  gm.  of  crystalline  powdered  acetate,  then  approxi- 
mately 0.5  gm.  of  powdered  tartaric  acid,  and  the  mixture  is  shaken  thoroughly. 
If  no  potassium  (or  ammonium,  rubidium,  or  csesium)  is  present  the  solution  re- 
mains perfectly  clear.  If  the  solution  contains  0.2  per  cent  or  more  of  the  potas- 
sium ion  the  reaction  occurs  only  after  one  to  two  minutea  It  is  advisable  to 
conduct  a  control  test  with  a  solution  of  sodium  chlorld  or  distilled  water.  The 
reaction  can  be  employed  for  potassium  chlorid,  bromld,  iodid,  nitrate,  chlorate, 
sulphate,  etc.,  and  the  organic  compounds  of  potassium,  with  the  exception  of 
tartar  emetic.    With  alum  the  reaction  is  less  sensitive. 

•  Hoppe-Seyler*B  Ztachr.  PliyBiol.  Cliem.,  27  (1890),  No.  1-2,  pp.  95-108;  29  (1900), 
No.  2,  pp.  18^146. 
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.  Detectiiifir  potassium  with  tartaric  acid,  H.  Keckusen  (Ztsohr.  Angew. 
Chem.,  26  il91S),  No.  49,  Aufaatzieil,  pp.  375,  S76).^ln  disenssiD^  the  method 
proposed  by  Winkler  (see  above)  it  is  pointed  out  that  when  the  concentrations 
are  not  properly  controlled  the  potassium  hydrogen  tartrate  is  dissolved  or  the 
tartaric  add  remains  undissolved  despite  the  fact  that  the  potassium  Ion  may  be 
absent  The  test  also  loses  its  force  when  the  necessity  exists  for  making  a 
blind  test,  as  proposed  by  Winkler,  with  distilled  water  or  a  sodium  chlorid 
solution.  For  a  number  of  years  the  following  procedure  has  been  used,  espe- 
cially for  beginners  in  the  laboratory : 

To  the  solution,  which  should  not  be  too  dilute,  is  added  a  fairly  concentrated 
solution  of  sodium  bitartrate.  If  it  is  desired  to  employ  tartaric  acid  it  should 
be  utilized  as  a  solution  of  tartaric  acid  containing  sodium  acetate,  and  with 
the  precaution  that  the  latter  is  not  employed  in  a  large  excess.  If  no  pre- 
cipitate results  on  gently  rubbing  the  walls  of  the  vessel  with  a  glass  rod,  the 
glass  rod  with  its  adhering  fluid  is  put  on  a  watch  glass  holding  a  few  drops  of 
a  10  per  cent  solution  of  a  potassium  salt,  and  when  crystallization  has  set  in 
the  glass  rod  with  its  adhering  fluid  is  replaced  in  the  solution  to  be  tested. 

The  author  believes  this  method  is  better  than  the  one  proposed  by  Winkler. 

The  micro-chemical  detection  and  distribution  of  aluminum  in  the  plant 
kingdom,  B.  Kbatzmann  (Sitzber.  K.  Akad.  WUa.  [Fieiwta],  Math.  Naiurw. 
KL,  122  (1913),  /,  No.  2,  pp.  811-^36,  figs.  6).— The  methods  for  the  micro- 
ch^nical  detection  of  aluminum  in  plant  tissues  recorded  in  the  literature  were 
studied  and  CsaSOi  was  the  only  reagent  found  satisfactory  for  detecting  it  as 
Ala(SO«)t.CsiSO«.  The  sensitiveness  was  0.3  microgram.  A  modification  of  the 
method  was  necessary,  however,  in  order  to  be  able  to  work  more  rapidly. 

One  hundred  and  thirty  plants  representing  various  families  were  examined 
for  the  presence  of  aluminum.  The  results  indicate  that  aluminum  is  widely 
distributed  in  the  plant  kingdom  and  some  plants  might  Justly  be  termed 
*'  aluminum  plants."  Many  cryptogams  show  a  marked  accumulation  of  alumina 
in  the  sporophylls,  and  the  blossoms  of  angiosperms  contain  more  aluminum 
than  the  other  parts  of  the  plant 

The  clay  bodies  described  by  Radlkofer  could  be  found  only  in  a  few  varieties 
of  symplocos.  It  has  not  been  definitely  settled,  however,  that  these  bodies 
consist  of  clay  only,  and  they  probably  contain  silica.  When  aluminum  is 
present  with  silica  it  is  hard  to  detect,  even  with  the  Thtoard  blue  test 

Some  plants  possess  a  specific  selective  affinity  for  aluminum. 

The  determination  of  the  lime  requirements  of  the  soil,  H.  B.  HirroHiNSOir 
and  K.  MacLennan  (Chem.  News,  110  (1914),  No.  2854,  PP-  61,  62).— The  various 
methods  heretofore  proposed  for  determining  the  lime  requirements  of  soils^ 
including  those  of  Loew  and  Jones,  are  critically  discussed.  Veltch's  method 
(E.  S.  K.,  14,  p.  418)  was  found  to  give  results  closely  corresponding  to  the 
actual  but  it  is  claimed  to  be  a  very  tedious  process  and  difficult  of  adoption  on 
a  large  scale.  "  It  appeared,  therefore,  that  a  closer  investigation  of  the  action 
of  certain  carbonates  on  the  soil  might  give  a  measure  of  prevailing  acidity, 
and  would  possibly  conform  more  closely  to  natural  conditions  than  some  of  the 
compounds  hitherto  employed." 

As  preliminary  work  with  sodium  carbonate  and  bicarbonate  gave  unsatis- 
factory results,  the  use  of  calcium  bicarbonate  was  proposed.  The  solution  is 
prepared  "  by  passing  a  current  of  carbon  dioxld  into  a  suspension  of  calcium 
carbonate  In  distilled  water,  or  by  means  of  a  *  Sparklet '  or  refillable  soda 
water  syphon,  where  bulbs  of  compressed  carbon  dioxld  are  used.  The  latter 
method  is  the  more  convenient,  and  permits  of  the  preparation  of  a  saturated 
solution  within  quite  a  short  time.    A  large  excess  of  carbonate  must  be  used 
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In  order  to  provide  an  abundance  of  small  particles  which  readily  pass  into 
solution;  the  contents  of  the  syphon  may  be  diluted  with  one-third  its  volume 
of  distilled  water  before  filtering,  and  this  will  result  in  the  formation  of  a 
solution  of  approximately  fiftieth-normal  strength. 

"  For  a  determination  of  acidity,  or  lime  requirement,  10  to  20  gm.  of  the 
soil  is  placed  In  a  bottle  of  500  to  1.000  cc.  capacity  together  with  200  to  300  cc 
of  the  approximately  fiftieth-normal  solution  of  calcium  bicarbonate,  and  the 
air  In  the  bottle  is  displaced  by  a  current  of  carbon  dloxid  In  order  to  Insure 
against  possible  precipitation  of  the  calcium  carbonate  during  the  period  of 
determination.  The  bottle  Is  then  placed  In  a  shaking  machine  for  three  hours, 
after  which  time  It  is  opened,  the  liquid  is  filtered,  and  a  portion  of  the  filtrate 
equal  to  half  of  the  original  amount  of  bicarbonate  solution  Is  titrated  against 
tenthTUormal  acid,  using  methyl  orange  as  indicator.  The  difference  between 
this  final  titration  and  that  of  the  initial  solution  represents  the  amount  of  cal- 
cium carbonate  absorbed,  each  cubic  centimeter  of  tenth-normal  acid  b^ng 
equal  to  5  mg.  calcium  carbonate. 

**  This  method  has  been  tested  on  a  number  of  different  soils,  the  behavior  of 
which  has  been  ascertained  bacteriologically  and  chemically  in  the  laboratory. 
A  few  of  these  results  are  summarized,  in  which  the  production  of  ammonia 
and  nitrates  and  plant  growth  In  untreated  and  limed  soils  is  given.  .  .  . 

"In  addition  to  Its  value  for  practical  agricultural  work,  the  method  will 
possibly  be  of  use  in  various  ecological  problems,  where  the  relations  betwe«i 
plant  and  soil  require  more  accurate  determination." 

Method  of  determining  the  lime  requirement  of  soils,  C.  H.  Jones  {Amer, 
Fert,  S9  (191S),  No,  11,  pp.  28,  iB9).— "Take  5.6  gm.  soil,  add  0.5  gm.  calcium 
acetate  (tested  reagent),  place  in  a  3-ln.  mortar,  and  mix  with  pestle.  Add 
sufficient  water  (room  temperature)  to  make  a  fairly  stiff  paste.  Pestle  for  20 
seconds,  add  30  cc.  water,  and  continue  mixing  for  30  seconds.  Wash  into  a 
200-cc.  flask,  and  keep  bulk  down  to  about  100  cc.  Let  stand,  with  occasional 
shaking,  for  15  minutes.  Make  up  to  bulk  of  200  cc.,  mix,  and  filter  through  a 
dry  filter.  Discard  first  10  to  15  cc.,  which  may  be  cloudy.  Titrate  100  cc.  of 
the  clear  filtrate,  using  phenolphthalein  as  an  indicator  with  decinormal  XaOH. 
This  reading  multiplied  by  2  gives  the  cubic  centimeters  of  decinormal  alkali 
required  to  neutralize  the  acetic  acid  in  200  cc.  of  the  solution.  This  figure  times 
the  factor  1.8  times  1,000  equals  the  pounds  of  lime  (CaO)  required  per  2,000,000 
lbs.  of  soil."  The  calculation  may  be  shortened  by  multiplying  the  number  of 
cubic  centimeters  of  decinormal  sodium  hydroxid  used  by  3,600. 

"  The  factor  1.8  is  a  tentative  one  only,  it  having  been  secured  on  a  relatively 
small  number  of  samples  representing  Rhode  Island.  Massachusetts,  Vermont, 
and  New  Jersey  soils.  The  method  is  extremely  rapid,  one  man  easily  making 
50  determinations  in  a  day." 

See  also  a  previous  note,  Loew  (E.  S.  R.,  29.  p.  815). 

A  new  method  for  the  determination  of  soil  acidity,  E.  Trtjoo  ( Science,  n. 
aer,,  40  {1914),  No,  1024,  pp.  246-248). — One  of  the  most  serious  drawbacks  in 
the  study  of  soil  acidity  is  the  lack  of  a  suitable  qualitative  and  quantitative 
method  for  its  determination.  While  the  litmus  paper  test  when  performed 
properly  is  a  fairly  satisfactory  qualitative  test  its  reaction  with  carbonic  add 
is  confusing.  With  the  view  of  securing  a  more  reliable  method  the  zinc  sulphld 
test  was  devised,  which  depends  upon  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  sulphld  when 
acid  soils  are  boiled  with  zinc  sulphld  and  water. 

"  Ten  gm.  of  soil  is  placed  in  a  300  cc.  Erlenmeyer  flask  and  to  this  Is  added 
1  gm.  calcium  chlorid,  0.1  gm.  of  zinc  sulphld,  and  100  cc.  water.  This  is  thor- 
oughly shaken  and  then  heated  over  a  flame.   After  the  contents  have  boiled  one 
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minute,  a  strip  of  moistened  lead  acetate  paper  Is  placed  over  the  mouth  of  the 
flask  and  the  boiling  continued  two  minutes  more,  when  the  paper  is  removed. 
If  the  soil  is  acid  the  paper  will  be  darkened  on  the  underside  in  proportion  to 
the  degree  of  acidity.  If  It  is  nonacld,  no  darkening  will  occur  If  the  test  has 
been  performed  as  Just  outlined." 

Calcium  chlorid,  which  Is  added  for  the  purpose  of  maldng  the  test  much  more 
sensitive,  reacts  with  the  comparatively  insoluble  soil  acids  and  forms  a  small 
amount  of  hydrochloric  acid  which  readily  liberates  the  hydrogen  sulphld  from 
the  zinc  sulphld.  The  test  is  said  to  detect  much  smaller  amounts  of  soil  acids 
than  the  litmus  paper  test.  ''  The  test  has  beeii  applied  to  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  soils  and  also  other  materials  of  Imown  reaction  and  as  yet  not  a  single 
objection  to  the  test  has  arisen.  As  a  quantitative  method,  an  effort  is  being 
made  to  measure  the  degree  of  acidity  by  titrating  with  standard  iodin  solution 
the  hydrogen  sulphld  which  a  soil  will  liberate.  Whether  this  will  work  with 
all  soils  has  as  yet  not  been  determined.  By  using  this  test  for  the  end  point  in 
the  Veitch  lime  water  method  for  acidity  or  lime  requirements,  the  present 
Veitch  method  is  considerably  shortened  and  made  far  more  accurate." 

Inasmuch  as  the  test  can  be  made  approximately  quantitative  and  still  require 
only  very  simple  apparatus  and  very  little  time  (10  to  15  minutes),  it  makes  a 
valuable  field  procedure.  "  The  principle  of  this  quantitative  method  depends 
upon  the  fact  that  for  any  particular  class  of  soils  the  degree  of  acidity  Is 
closely  proportional  to  the  intensity  of  color  produced  on  the  paper  when  the 
test  is  conducted  as  previously  outlined.  The  color  on  the  test  paper  needs  only 
to  be  compared  to  a  standard  color  scale  and  from  an  accompanying  table  the 
degree  of  acidity  or  lime  requirements  Is  read  off  directly.  This  standard  color 
scale  Is  now  being  prepared  and  checked  up  with  standard  soil  acids  made  by 
new  methods." 

A  shaker  for  the  mechanical  analysis  of  soil,  F.  Ward  {Jour.  Indus,  and 
Engin.  Chem.,  6  {19 H),  No.  2,  pp.  147,  I48,  fig.  i).— A  description  of  a  homemade 
device. 

"The  writer  believes  that  his  method  is  better  than  the  one  used  by  the 
Bureau  of  Soils  in  two  respects.  In  the  first  place  the  machine  is  simple  and 
Inexpensive.  A  greater  advantage  Is  the  saving  of  time.  Clean  separations  can 
be  effected  in  three  hours,  and  in  some  cases  two  hours ;  this  is  a  saving  of  at 
least  four  hours  over  the  Bureau  method.  If  the  quantity  of  the  water  used  In 
the  bottles  Is  reduced  one-half,  a  clean  separation  results  In  much  less  than 
three  hours,  but  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  grains  to  suffer  some  abrasion." 

A  shaker  for  the  mechanical  analysis  of  soils,  C.  C.  Fletcher  {Jour.  Indus, 
and  Engin.  Cheni.,  6  {1914) y  No.  6,  pp.  517,  518). — It  Is  pointed  out  that  although 
the  machine  mentioned  In  the  abstract  above  Is  simple  and  inexpensive  It  carries 
only  16  bottles  while  that  of  the  Bureau  of  Soils  holds  48.  It  must  also  be 
run  at  a  fixed  speed  to  be  efficient  The  length  of  time  required  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Soils  apparatus  Is  not  so  great  as  stated,  since  a  majority  of  soils, 
especially  sandy  soils,  do  not  need  seven  hburs*  shaking.  "The  length  of  time 
of  shaking  does  not  result  In  any  loss  of  time  to  the  operator,  as  the  analyst 
merely  keeps  48  soils  shaking  on  the  machine  all  the  time  and  can  not  com- 
plete the  analyses  rapidly  enough  with  a  force  of  three  men  to  keep  the  machine 
cleared  of  samples  ready  for  analysis.  If  more  samples  should  be  required,  all 
that  Is  necessary  Is  to  run  the  machine  during  the  night,  and  thus  the  capacity 
of  the  machine  would  be  doubled." 

New  investigations  on  the  determination  of  citric  acid-soluble  phosphoric 
acid  in  Thomas  slag  powder,  M.  Popp  {Chem.  Ztg.,  37  {1913),  No.  109,  pp. 
1085-1087,  fig.  i).— In  this  article  the  Popp  method  (K  S.  B.,  30,  p.  809)  Is 
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described  in  full,  and  tbe  results  obtained  with  the  method  and  other  methods 
and  slags  of  widely  varying  composition  are  given.  The  figures  giv^i  by  the 
Popp  method  compared  well  with  those  by  the  other  methods. 

Some  work  conducted  at  other  experiment  stations  with  the  new  iron  citrate 
method  and  other  methods  (old  iron  citrate,  hydrochloric  add,  Naumann,  and 
von  Lorenz  methods)  Is  also  reported.  The  results  in  general  confirmed  the 
author's  conclusions  in  regard  to  injurious  silicic  add.  The  new  iron  dtrate 
method,  when  compared  with  the  Naumann  and  hydrochloric  acid  methods, 
seemed  to  give  the  best  result  The  von  Lorenz  method  on  the  average  (100 
analyses)  gave  0.28  per  cent  less  phosphoric  acid  than  the  Naumann  method, 
and  OJ25  per  cent  less  than  the  hydrochloric  add  method. 

A  field  method  for  determining  dissolved  oxygen  In  water,  J.  Millkb 
{Jour,  8oc.  Chem.  Indus.,  SS  (1914),  No.  4,  pp.  185,  186).— The  method  adopted 
is  as  follows: 

"  To  50  cc.  of  the  water  contained  In  a  100  cc.  Nesaler  cylinder  is  added  5  cc. 
of  alkaline  tartrate  such  as  is  used  for  Fehling's  solution  and  one  drop  of 
phenosafranin  solution  (1  in  2,000  of  water),  then  from  a  10  cc  graduated 
pipette  a  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  (0.22  gm.  of  pure  FeSOi  and  1  cc  of 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  in  100  cc.)  is  run  in  just  below  the  surface  of  the 
liquid,  stirring  gently  with  the  pipette  until  the  color  is  discharged,  looldng 
through  the  cylinder  horizontally.  The  ferrous  sulphate  is  added  1  cc  at  a 
time  until  the  color  begins  to  fade,  then  in  additions  of  0.5  cc.  to  the  end. 
There  is  a  slight  coloration  at  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  but  if  the  stirring  Is 
not  too  vigorous  this  does  not  interfere.  The  outlet  hole  of  the  pipette  should 
not  be  more  than  1  mm.  in  diameter  to  minimize  difTuslon. 

**  The  pipette  reading  gives  the  cubic  centimeters  of  oxygen  per  liter.  Theo- 
retically 1  cc.  ferrous  sulphate  of  above  strength  does  not  equal  1  cc  oxygen 
per  liter  working  on  50  cc  of  sample  (0.25  per  cent  reSO«  is  theoretical 
strength),  but  under  the  conditions  stated  I  have  found  that  the  above  strength 
gives  correct  results. 

"Each  experimenter  should  standardize  his  ferrous  sulphate  against  water 
of  known  oxygen  content,  say  distilled  wat^  shaken  with  air  until  saturated, 
taking  the  temperature  and  referring  to  Roscoe  and  Lunt's  table  (Sutton's 
Volumetric  Analysis,  page  260)  for  the  amount  of  dissolved  oxygen  present •• 

The  results  obtained  compared  well  with  those  given  by  the  Winkler  method. 

The  detection  of  extracted  paprika,  G.  Heuseb  and  O.  Hassleb  {Ztschr. 
Untersuch.  Nahr.  u.  Oenussmtl.,  27  (19U),  No.  i-^,  pp.  201-^09).— Wot  deter- 
mining whether  paprika  has  been  extracted  the  iodin  numl>er  is  considered 
satisfactory  on  account  of  the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  it  can  be  deter- 
mined. The  ether  extract  is,  however,  a  better  constant  for  Judging  paprila 
than  the  alcohol  extract  For  simplifying  and  shortening  the  time  necessary 
for  extraction  a  modification  of  the  lUise-Gottlieb  method  is  suggested. 

A  field  test  for  lime-sulphur  dipping  baths,  R.  M.  Chapin  (U.  8.  Dept. 
Agr.  Bui.  16S  (1915),  pp.  7,  flg.  i).-^The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  describe  a 
portable  testing  outfit  devised  and  employed  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
for  determining  the  strength  of  lime-sulphur  dipping  baths  used  in  the  <^cial 
dipping  under  regulations  now  in  force.  "This  method,  however,  is  intended 
only  for  field  use;  It  can  not  replace  la  the  laboratory  the  more  accurate 
methods  of  analysis  approved  by  the  Association  of  Official  Agricultural  Chem- 
ists. .  .  • 

"The  test  here  described  employs  the  well-known  reaction  between  soluble 
sulphids  and  iodin  in  neutral  solution,  whereby  sulphur  is  predpitated  and 
a  metallic  iodld  is  formed.    It  therefore  directly  estimates,  not  sulphur,  but  the 
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metal — in  this  case  calcium — combined  with  sulphur  In  the  form  of  sulphld  or 
polysolphld.  .  .  .  Briefly,  the  method  of  test  Involves  the  addition  of  standard 
lodln  solution  to  a  measured  quantity  of  bath  until  the  resulting  liquid  no 
longer  gives  color  vrith  a  dilute  alkaline  solution  of  sodium  nitro-prussld,  show- 
ing that  calcium  polysulphld  has  been  entirely  decomposed.  The  amount  of 
iodin  added  to  reach  this  point  Is  then  a  measure  of  the  amount  of  '  sulphld  . 
snlphur '  in  the  bath." 

The  outfit  used  is  Illustrated  and  tables  showing  quantities  of  concentrated 
dip  to  be  added  to  each  100  gal.  of  bath  to  restore  It  to  the  standard  strength 
(1.5  to  2  per  cent  sulphld  sulphvtr)  are  given. 

About  some  seeds  which  have  rarely  been  examined  and  their  oils,  A. 
DiKDBiCHS  (Ztschr.  Untersuch.  Nahr,  u.  OenmsmtL,  27  {19 W,  No,  1-^,  pp.  132- 
HI). — ^Thls  gives  data  In  regard  to  the  China  orange,  lemon,  India  butter  tree 
{Bassia  hutyracea),  Stlllingla,  and  Calotropls  or  akoon  (C.  gigantea). 

Agricultural  alcohol:  Studies  of  its  manufacture  in  Germany,  B.  Kbbmebs 
(U,  fif.  Dept  Agr,  Bui,  182  (1915),  pp.  55).— These  data  collected  In  Germany 
deal  with  the  topic  under  the  following  headings:  History;  the  economic  situ- 
ation; mash-capaclty  taxes,  1820  and  1868;  taxes  on  the  finished  products, 
1S87;  tax  refunds  on  Industrial  alcohol,  1879  and  1887;  increase  In  technical 
applications  of  alcohol;  distillation  of  tax  of  1895,  and  bonus  on  industrial 
alcohol;  increase  in  potato  culture;  cooperation  in  marketing;  organization  of 
the  central  association ;  success  of  the  central  association ;  voluntary  regulation 
of  production;  the  potato  the  principal  source  of  alcohol;  the  distillery  as  a 
factor  on  the  market;  distilleries  on  the  larger  estates  and  domains;  distil- 
leries on  small  farms;  cooperative  distilleries;  and  a  report  of  visits  to  agri- 
cultural distilleries  at  Dahlem,  Dahlewitz,  Dominium  Neuguth-Heinzenburg, 
Treben,  Welhenstephan,  and  Perlach. 

Osasre  orancre. — Its  value  as  a  commercial  dyestufP,  F.  W.  Kbessmann 
{Jour,  Indus,  and  Engin,  Chem.,  6  {1914),  No.  6,  pp.  462-464), — ^This  is  a  study 
of  the  utilization  of  Osage  orange  mill  waste.  As  a  rule  the  trunk  of  an 
Osage  orange  tree  is  small  In  size,  misshapen,  and  generally  defective  as  a  saw 
log,  "  and,  although  because  of  the  valuable  properties  of  the  wood  (for  wagon 
felloes  especially)  closer  utilization  will  scarcely  be  found  In  the  use  of  .any 
other  wood,  comparatively  large  amounts  of  waste  are  produced  annually. 

"Osage  orange  has  long  been  used  In  Texas  in  a  small  way  as  a  dyewood. 
The  roots,  bark,  and  wood  are  chipped  and  boiled  with  water  and  a  more  or 
less  permanent  yellow  Is  obtained  from  the  extract."  As  a  result  of  the  Investi- 
gation it  was  found  that  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  dyestufT  present  Is 
almost  identical  with  that  of  fustic. 

"Osage  orange  may  be  employed  as  a  dyewood  In  all  cases  where  fustic 
wood  is  used  at  present  The  yellows  produced  by  direct  dyeing  or  by  aluminum 
and  tin  mordants  are  too  fugitive  to  be  of  commercial  value.  But  the  orange- 
yellowSy  old  gold,  deep  tan,  olive,  and  chocolate  shades  obtained  with  chromium 
and  iron  dormants  are  equal  to,  if  not  better  than,  those  obtained  with  fustic 
and  are  of  sufiSicient  fastness  to  be  of  commercial  value. 

"A  domestic  source  of  a  yellow  dyewood  has  been  found  that  can  advantage- 
ously replace  a  foreign  material  used  at  present.  The  mill  waste  alone  from 
the  present  manufacture  of  osage  orange  amounts  to  over  25,000  tons  annually ; 
and  if  this  waste  could  be  set  down  in  the  East  for  $10  or  $12  per  ton  It  is 
believed  that  It  could  compete  successfully  with  fustic,  both  from  cost  of  pro- 
duction and  quality  of  color  produced  on  dyeing." 
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Monthly  Weather  Beview  {Mo.  Weather  Rev^  42  il9U),  No8.  9,  pp.  519- 
559,  pis.  8,  figs.  8;  10,  pp.  561-S08,  pis.  24,  figs.  6).^ln  additi(m  to  notes  on 
weather  forecasts  for  September  and  October,  1914,  river  and  flood  observations, 
.lists  of  additions  to  the  Weather  Bureau  library  and  of  recent  papers  on  meteor- 
ology, notes  from  the  Weather  Bureau  library,  the  weather  of  these  montlis,  a 
condensed  climatological  summaify,  and  cllmatological  tables  and  charts,  these 
numbers  contain  the  following  articles: 

No,  9. — Solar  Radiation  Intensities  at  Mount  Weather,  Ya.,  Daring  July, 
August,  and  September,  1914,  by  H.  H.  Kimball ;  Notes  on  Observing  the  Zodi- 
acal Light,  by  M.  Hall;  Shooting  Stars  Reveal  a  Higher  Atmosphere;  Influence 
of  Terrestrial  Rotation  on  the  Condition  of  the  Atmosphere  and  Ocean  (illus.), 
by  J.  W.  Sandstr5m;  Daily  March  of  the  Meteorological  Elements  in  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone,  by  J.  von  Hann ;  The  Function  of  the  Atmosphere  in  [Wire- 
less] Transmission  (illus.),  by  J.  Ersklne-Murray ;  Rainfall  after  Battle,  by 
H.  M.  Chittenden ;  The  Hourly  Frequency  of  Precipitation  at  New  Orleans,  La. 
(iUus.),  by  E.  D.  Coberly;  Forecast  Distribution  (illua),  by  O.  W.  Smith;  and 
Heavy  Rainstorm  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  by  P.  Connor. 

No.  i(?.— Frost  Protection  (illus.),  by  W.  J.  Humphreys;  Utilization  of  Frost 
Warnings  in  the  Citrus  Region  near  Los  Angeles,  C^l.  (illus.),  by  F.  A.  Carpen- 
ter; Frost  and  Frost  Prevention,  by  J.  W.  Garthwaite;  Air  Drainage  in  the 
Vicinity  of  the  Corona  District,  Cal.  (iUus.),  by  F.  A.  Carpenter  and  J.  W. 
Garthwaite;  Frost  Warnings  and  Orchard  Heating  in  Ohio  (illus.),  by  J.  W. 
Smith;  Air  Drainage  Explained,  by  C.  F.  Marvin;  Protection  Against  Frost 
In  Georgia,  by  C.  F.  von  Herrmann;  Protection  from  Frost  in  Utah,  by  A.  H. 
Thiessen;  Notes  on  Frost  Protection  In  the  Vicinity  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  by 
J.  F.  Voorhees;  Frost  Forecasts  and  Protection  in  Oregon,  Washington,  and 
Idaho,  by  E.  A.  Reals ;  Frost  and  Frost  Protection  in  Florida,  by  A.  J.  Mitchell ; 
Frost  Protection  In  Arizona,  by  R.  B.  Briggs;  Frosts  and  Frost  Protection  in 
Tezasy  by  M.  Sprague;  and  Frost  Protection  by  Irrigation  in  Southern  Texas, 
by  J.  L.  dine. 

Climatological  data  for  the  United  States  by  sections  {U.  8.  Dept,  Agr., 
Weather  Bur,  Climat.  Data,  1  {1914) >  Nos.  11,  pp.  224,  pis.  2,  figs.  8;  12,  pp. 
286,  pis.  2,  figs.  7). — ^These  numbers  contain  brief  summaries  and  detailed  tabu- 
lar statements  of  climatological  data  for  each  State  for  November  and  Decem- 
ber, 1914,  respectively. 

Meteorological  observations  at  the  Massachusetts  Agrricultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  J.  E.  Ostbandeb  and  R.  E.  McI^^in  {Massachusetts  8ta,  Met. 
BuU.  SIS,  S14  {1915),  pp.  4  each). — Summaries  of  observations  at  Amherst, 
Mass.,  on  pressure,  temperature,  humidity,  precipitation,  wind,  sunshine,  cloudi- 
ness, and  casual  phenomena  during  January  and  February,  1915,  are  presented. 
The  data  are  briefly  discussed  In  general  notes  on  the  weather  of  each  month. 

[Meteorological  observations],  D.  A.  Seeley  {Ann.  Rpt.  Sec.  Bd.  Agr.  Mich., 
5S  {1914),  PP'  185-198). — ^Daily  and  monthly  summaries  of  temperature  (maxi- 
mum, minimum,  and  mean),  precipitation,  cloudiness,  and  sunshine,  and 
monthly  summaries  of  pressure  (maximum,  minimum,  and  mean),  wind  move- 
ment, and  miscellaneous  phenomena  (frost,  hall,  thunderstorms,  fog,  auroras, 
and  halos)  are  given  for  the  year  ended  June  90,  1914. 

Meteorolofirical  records  for  1913  {New  York  State  8ta.  Rpt.  191S,  pp.  789- 
8W).— Tables  are  given  showing  tridaily  readings  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  of  standard 
air  thermometers  for  each  month  of  the  year ;  daily  readings  of  maximum  and 
minimum  thermometers  at  5  p.  m.  for  each  month  of  the  year ;  a  monthly  sum- 
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mary  of  maximum,  minimum,  and  standard  tliermometer  readings;  monthly 
and  yearly  maximum  and  minimum  temperatures  from  1883  to  1913,  inclusive; 
average  monthly  and  yearly  temperatures  since  1882;  and  rainfall  by  months 
since  1882. 

Besponse  to  rainfall  in  India,  L.  O.  Pagkasd  (Bui,  Amer.  Qeogr,  8oc,,  ^7 
{1915),  No,  2,  pp.  81-99,  figs,  3). — ^This  article  discusses  the  factors  controlling 
distribution  and  variation  of  rainfall  in  India  and  its  relation  to  irrigation,  crop 
production,  and  man*s  welfare.  The  relation  to  rainfall  variation  of  topogra- 
phy, extra-tropical  cyclones,  summer  monsoons  with  their  accompanying 
cyclones,  and  proximity  to  the  sea  with  long-continued  sea  winds  is  briefly 
explained. 

Among  crops  which  require  heavy  rainfall  or  irrigation  are  named  rice,  jute, 
tea,  and  coffee.  Sugar  cane  is  also  grown  in  the  wet  areaa  "  Jute,  tea,  and 
coffee  differ  from  sugar  and  rice  in  that  their  areas  are  not  extended  by  irriga- 
tion but  are  limited  to  those  regions  in  which  water  is  supplied  wholly  by  rain- 
fall. .  .  .  Crops  requiring  less  water  are  wheat,  millets,  pulses,  and  cotton. 
Wheat  and  cotton  are  injured  by  heavy  rains,  especially  during  the  later  stages 
of  growth.  For  this  reason  cotton,  although  a  summer  crop,  is  limited  to  those 
provinces  having  a  comparatively  light  rainfall,  as  in  parts  of  northern  India 
and  in  the  northern  and  central  parts  of  x>eninsular  India.  .  .  . 

*'  Two  crops  a  year  are  raised  in  many  it&Tta  of  India,  although  in  many  cases 
the  poor  soils,  combined  with  primitive  methods  of  cultivation,  do  not  permit  two 
crops  to  be  raised  upon  the  same  land  in  a  given  year."  However,  "  in  most 
parts  of  the  country  the  rainfall,  in  favorable  seasons,  is  well  adapted  for  two 
crops  per  year.  .  .  . 

"  For  the  reason  that  rainfall  is  always  scanty  in  certain  parts  of  India,  and 
that  nearly  all  parts  are  subject  to  seasons  of  light  rain,  or  of  unsatisfactory  dis- 
tribution of  rainfall,  irrigation  systems  have  been  developed  throughout  the 
country.  The  regions  receiving  heavy  rainfall,  and  consequently  those  in  which 
chances  of  failure  are  remote,  are  Bengal  and  Assam  and  the  strip  of  territory 
west  of  the  Western  Ghats." 

Irrigation  is  secured  by  means  of  canals  and  wells,  the  latter  supplying  water 
for  only  small  areas  (1  to  20  acres). 

■Nitrosren  compounds  in  rain  and  snow,  F.  T.  Shxttt  (Proc.  and  Trans,  Roy, 
8oc.  Canada,  S,  ser,,  8  (1914),  Sect,  III,  pp.  8S-87), — ^In  continuation  of  previous 
reports  (E.  S.  R.,  32,  p.  419),  this  article  records  the  results  of  studies  on  this 
subject  during  the  seven  years  ended  February  28,  1914. 

The  average  amount  of  nitrogen  brought  down  by  the  precipitation  during 
this  period  is  shown  to  have  been  6.182  lbs.  per  acre.  Approximately  70  per  cent 
of  this  was  in  the  form  of  free  and  organic  ammonia  and  30  per  cent  nitrates. 
Approximately  two-thirds  of  the  total  precipitation  was  rain  and  this  supplied 
very  nearly  85  i>er  cent  of  the  nitrogen.  The  observations  show  that  the  rain  is 
decidedly  and  invariably  richer  than  snow  in  nitrogen  compounds. 

It  was  observed  that  the  prevalence  of  bush  or  forest  fires  increased  the 
ammonia  content  of  the  precipitation  to  a  marked  extent  A  light  rainfall 
after  a  period  of  hot,  dry  weather  was  especially  rich  in  nitrogen  compounds* 
Rain  during  thunderstorms  was  always  found  to  be  rich  in  nitrogai,  but  this  is 
attributed  more  to  an  increased  amount  of  dust  in  the  air  than  to  nitrates  pro- 
duced by  electric  discharges. 

In  these  studies  every  precipitation  of  rain  or  snow  that  was  sufficient  for 
analysis  was  chemically  examined,  it  having  been  observed  that  results  from 
composite  samples  representing  the  rain  of  a  week  or  a  month  were  not  reliable. 
**  The  collection  of  the  samples  of  rain  was  made  on  a  leaden  tray  or  basin, 
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placed  about  20  ft  from  the  ground,  which  for  some  distance  around  is  lawn 
and  shrubbery.  It  is  approximately  60  by  30  in.  The  water  as  it  falls  is  con- 
ducted from  the  bottom  of  the  basin  by  means  of  a  glass  tube  into  a  g^ss  jar, 
from  which  the  sample  for  analysis  is  taken  at  the  end  of  each  rainfalL** 

Nitrogen  and  chlorin  in  rain  and  snow,  W.  K.  Knox  (Chem.  NewM,  111 
(1915),  ffo,  2880,  pp.  61,  62), --In  continuation  of  previous  studies  by  Wiesner 
(E.  S.  R.,  30,  p.  815)  the  author  reports  determinations  of  the  nitrogen  and 
chlorin  content  of  36  samples  of  rain  and  7  of  snow  collected  at  Mount  Vernon, 
Iowa,  from  October  4,  1913,  to  June  12,  1914.  The  snowfall  during  the  period 
amounted  to  11.5  in.,  equivalent  to  0.95  in.  of  rain.    The  rainfall  was  17.75  in. 

It  is  estimated  from  the  determinations  that  the  total  precipitation  during 
the  period  named  carried  down  to  the  soil  36.85  lbs.  of  chlorin  per  acre,  1.54 
lbs.  of  nitrates,  0.01  lb.  of  nitrite,  3.69  lbs.  of  free  ammonia,  2.79  lb&  of 
albuminoid  ammonia,  and  0.13  lb.  of  sulphate. 

sons— FEKTHJZERS. 

Soil  survey  of  Ooodhne  County,  Minnesota,  W.  G.  SmitIi  et  al.  (U.  8. 
Dept,  Agr.,  Advance  Sheets  Field  Operations  Bur.  Soils,  1913,  pp.  $4,  fig.  1, 
map  1). — ^This  survey,  issued  February  3,  1915,  deals  with  an  area  of  490,880 
acres  in  southeastern  Minnesota,  consisting  of  rolling  to  hilly  upland  which 
drains  eastward  into  the  Mississippi  River.  The  soils  of  the  area  consist 
mainly  of  dark  brown  to  black  silt  loams  with  relatively  small  areas  of  stcmy 
gravelly  soils,  and  are  grouped  naturally  into  upland,  high  river  terraces,  and 
overflow  bottom  land.  Twenty-flve  soil  types  of  ten  series  and  two  miscellane- 
ous types  are  mapped.  The  Knox  silt  loam,  covering  43  per  cent  of  the  area,  Is 
the  most  important  and  extensive  upland  type,  the  Waukesha  sllty  clay  loam 
is  the  most  extensive  river  terrace  type,  and  the  Wabash  soils  are  the  most 
important  of  the  botttom  land  typea  It  is  stated  that  an  excessive  acreage  in 
small  grain  and  too  little  in  clover  has  materially  reduced  the  producing  power 
of  the  naturally  strong  soils  of  the  county  and  that  a  reorganised  cropping 
practice  is  necessary. 

The  soils  of  Pennsylvania,  C.  F.  Shaw  (Pennsylvania  8ta.  Bui  1S2  (1914), 
pp.  209-242,  fig.  1). — ^This  bulletin  summarizes  the  results  of  a  reconnoissance 
survey  of  the  soils  of  Pennsylvania  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Soils  of  this  Depart- 
ment in  cooperation  with  the  Pennsylvania  State  College. 

The  State  is  naturally  divided  into  three  physiographic  sections  The  first 
lies  east  and  south  of  Blue  Mountain  and  has  a  generally  rolling  to  hiUy 
topography.  The  second  lies  between  Blue  Mountain  and  the  AUe^i^iy  escarp- 
ment and  consists  of  a  succession  of  mountain  ridges  and  valleys.  The  third 
lies  west  and  north  of  the  Allegheny  escarpment  and  has  a  topography  varying 
from  rolling  to  hilly  and  mountainous. 

Seventy-four  per  cent  of  the  soils  of  the  State  are  residual  in  origin,  22  p^ 
cent  are  glacial,  and  4  per  cent  are  alluvial  and  lacustrine.  The  soils  are 
classed  in  seven  provinces  and  forty-seven  series.  The  ]>ekalb  series  is  the 
most  extensive,  covering  43.5  per  cent  of  the  State,  and  the  Volusia  series  Is 
second,  covering  19.4  per  cent  of  the  area.  Each  soil  series  is  briefly  discussed 
with  reference  to  extent,  distribution,  general  characteristics,  and  crop  adapta- 
bilities. 

Soil  survey  of  Orangeburg  County,  South  Carolina,  J.  H.  Agkb  et  ai..  (U.  8. 
Dept.  Agr.,  Advance  Sheets  Field  Operations  Bur.  SoUs,  191S,  pp.  S9,  fig.  */, 
map  1).— This  survey,  issued  February  16,  1915,  deals  with  an  area  of  702,720 
acres  in  south-central  South  Carolina,  the  topography  of  which  ranges  from 
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level  to  gently  rolling.  Most  of  the  lands  are  in  the  Coastal  Plains  province,  a 
small  part  In  River  Hood  Plain  province,  and  there  is  a  gradation  from  well- 
drained  rolling  lands  to  poorly  drained  swampy  flats.  The  southern  and  south- 
eastern parts  of  the  county  are  very  poorly  drained.  The  soils  of  the  county 
are  grouped  according  to  origin  as  sedimentary,  alluvial,  and  colluvial,  the  first 
greatly  predomiiiatlng.  Twenty-seven  types  comprising  eleven  series  and  two 
miscellaneous  types  are  mapped  and  described,  of  which  the  Norfolk  series  is 
the  most  extensive  (over  half  of  the  total  area).  The  Orangeburg  sandy  loam 
covering  about  4  i)er  cent  of  the  total  area  "  is  one  of  the  strongest  soils  in  the 
county  and  most  of  it  is  under  cultivation."  About  half  the  area  of  the  county 
is  under  cultivation,  cotton  being  the  most  important  crop.  Commercial  fer- 
tilizers are  used  extensively  but  rotation  of  crops  is  not  generally  practiced 
although  followed  on  many  farms.  "  The  mellow  character  of  the  soils,  coupled 
with  the  favorable  surface  features,  invites  the  use  of  all  kinds  of  labor-saving 
machinery." 

Soil  survey  of  Washington  County,  Texas,  A.  H.  Meteb  et  al.  (U.  8.  Dept. 
Agr.j  Advance  Sheets  Field  Operations  Bur.  Soils,  1913,  pp.  31,  fig.  1,  map  1). — 
This  survey,  issued  January  26,  1915,  deals  with  an  area  of  392,320  acres  in 
southeastern  Texas,  the  topography  of  which  varies  from  level  to  rolling. 
Drainage  is  said  to  be  generally  good.  The  soils  of  the  area  are  of  residual  and 
alluvial  origin  and  range  from  a  heavy  waxy  clay  through  a  loam  and  sandy 
loam  to  a  loamy  sand  and  fine  sand.  Five  series,  comprising  eleven  types,  are 
mapped.  The  Houston  types  cover  about  two-thirds  of  the  county  and  of  these 
the  black  clay  is  the  most  extensive.  It  is  stated  that,  although  the  agriculture 
of  the  county  is  generally  prosperous,  little  attention  is  given  to  the  adaptation 
of  soils  to  crops  and  no  system  of  crop  rotation  is  followed. 

Better  crop  adaptations  for  the  different  types  of  soil  are  suggested.  Farm 
manure  is  generally  used  with  very  beneficial  results.  **  There  is  a  general  need 
for  more  thorough  tillage,  deeper  plowing,  and  the  conservation  of  soil 
moisture." 

Soil  survey  of  Boone  Comity,  West  Virginia,  W.  J.  Latimer  ( U.  S.  Dept, 
Agr.,  Advance  Sheets  Field  Operations  Bur.  SoUs,  1913,  pp.  26,  fig.  1,  map  1). — 
This  survey,  made  in  cooperation  with  the  West  Virginia  Geological  Survey,  was 
Issued  February  10,  1915.  It  deals  with  an  area  of  323,840  acres  In  southwest- 
em  West  Virginia,  the  topography  of  which  Is  rough  and  broken.  Only  about  25 
per  cent  of  the  area  is  cleared.  The  northeastern  part  is  drained  by  the  Coal 
River  and  the  remainder  mainly  by  the  Little  Coal  River  and  its  tributaries. 
The  soils  of  the  county  are  grouped  as  upland  or  residual  soils,  terrace  or  second 
bottom  soils,  and  first  bottom  or  overflow  land.  Eleven  soil  types,  comprising 
four  series,  and  two  miscellaneous  types  are  mapped,  of  which  the  Dekalb  stony 
silt  loam  is  the  most  extensive,  covering  85.2  per  cent  of  the  county.  The  prin- 
cipal crops  grown  are  com,  oats,  hay,  potatoes,  and  vegetables.  Very  little  com- 
mercial fertilizer  is  used  and  no  general  system  of  crop  rotation  is  practiced  in 
the  county. 

The  properties  of  soil  grains  and  the  plasticity  of  soils,  A.  Atterbero 
(Kolloidchem.  Beihefte,  6  {19 U),  No.  2-3,  pp.  55-89,  figs.  3;  ahs.  in  Jour.  Chem. 
Soc.  [London^,  106  (1914),  No.  623,  I,  p.  1120).— The  author  takes  the  position 
that  mechanical  analysis  alone  Is  not  adequate  for  distinguishing  the  properties 
of  different  classes  of  soils.  It  is  deemed  also  necessary  for  this  purpose  to 
have  knowledge  of  the  physical  properties  (hygroscoplclty,  pore  space,  capillar- 
ity, water  capacity,  relation  to  root  hairs,  flocculation,  Brownian  movement, 
etc.)  of  the  different  grades  of  soil  particles.  Moreover,  many  soils  are  rich  In 
ultramicroscopic  bodies  and  the  properties  of  such  soils  will  be  determined 
largely  by  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  colloid  bodies  present. 
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The  author  proposes  and  explains  a  system  of  classifying  such  soils  by  their 
Tarylng  degrees  of  plasticity.  For  this  purpose  the  ordinarily  accepted  classlfl- 
catlons  of  soil  particles  do  not  go  far  enough  into  the  microscopic  and  ultra- 
microscopic  particles,  but  he  approves  of  the  proposed  international  classification 
(E.  S.  R.,  31,  p.  417).  Ordinarily  it  is  necessary  for  a  rational  classification  to 
take  account  only  of  particles  2  mm.,  0.2  mm.,  0.02  mm.,  and  0.002  mm.  and  less 
in  diameter.  The  author's  apparatus  and  methods  for  meciianical  analysis  of 
soils,  especially  for  the  separation  of  the  very  fine  microscopic  and  oltramicro- 
scopic  particles,  are  described. 

Soils  containing  more  than  60  per  cent  of  coarse  sand  (2  to  0.02  mm.)  are  con- 
sidered dry  sundy  soils  fit  only  for  forestry.  Soils  containing  more  than  50  per 
cent  of  fine  sand  (0.2  to  0.02  mm.)  or  silt  (0.02  to  0.002  mm.)  may  be  classed  as 
loamy  clay,  normal  loam,  or  loamy  sand.  Soils  containing  more  than  50  per  cent 
of  colloid  particles  (0.002  mm.  or  less)  are  very  heavy,  highly  plastic  clay  soils. 
The  importance  and  value  of  determining  the  degree  of  plasticity  in  the  latter 
class  of  soils  are  esi)ecially  emphasized,  and  simple  methods  of  determining  the 
limits  of  (1)  fluidity,  (2)  "rolling  out,"  and  (3)  sticky  plasticity  are  described. 

Two  natural  classes  of  clay  soils  based  on  such  determinations  are  distin- 
guished, (1)  highly  plastic  (sticky)  days  containing  more  than  50  per  cent  of 
colloid  particles,  and  (2)  less  plastic  soils  containing  more  than  50  per  cait  of 
fine  sand  or  silt  The  determination  of  plasticity  of  clays  is  preferred  to 
mechanical  analysis  because  it  is  very  simple  and  much  more  rapid.  Further 
study  of  the  colloid  substances  which  determine  the  plasticity  of  soils  is  in 
progress. 

The  course  of  denitrification  in  soils  of  different  water  content,  O.  Lem- 
MEBMANN  and  J.  L.  WiGHEBS  (CentbL  Bakt,  [etc.],  2.  Abt,,  4I  (1914),  ^0,  i*-JW, 
pp.  608-625,  flg.  1), — ^The  authors  review  work  of  others  bearing  on  tlie  subject 
and  report  comparative  studies  of  tliree  soils  of  different  water-holding  capaci- 
ties with  reference  to  the  intensity  of  the  denitrification  process.  With  the 
same  relative  water  content  with  reference  to  the  total  water  capacity  entirely 
different  results  as  regards  nitrate  reduction  were  obtained  with  the  three 
soils.  The  most  nitrates  were  destroyed  in  all  three  soils  when  the  water 
content  corresponded  to  the  total  water  capacity.  The  formation  of  elementary 
nitrogen  decreased  with  decreasing  water  content,  but  was  not  always  the  least 
with  the  least  water  content  This  is  thought  to  be  due  to  the  influence  of 
other  bacteriological  processes  on  the  denitrification  process. 

The  chemistry  of  soils:  Evolution  of  purins,  G.  Chabdet  (Rev,  QM.  Chim^ 
17  iJ9J4)f  No.  10,  pp,  154,  155;  abs.  in  Chem,  ZentbL,  19U,  II,  No,  10,  p.  655).— 
In  continuation  of  a  previous  article  (E.  S.  R.,  31,  p.  515)  the  author  briefly 
discusses  certain  theoretical  considerations  involved  in  the  breaking  down  of 
nucleo-protelds  with  simultaneous  formation  of  purin  bodies.  It  is  concluded 
that  the  purin  bases  occur  in  the  soils  either  as  nucleic  acids  derived  from 
vegetable  alkaloids  or  formed  from  the  nucleo-protelds  of  dead  micro-organisms. 
They  occur  in  very  small  amounts  in  soils  and  it  is  not  likely  that  they  exert 
any  considerable  influence  on  plant  growth. 

The  effect  of  deciduous  and  evergreen  trees  on  the  soil  and  Its  vefiretation, 
A.  Koch  {CentU.  Bakt,  [etc.],  2.  Abt.,  41  (1914),  No.  18-^3,  pp,  545-572,  pU, 
4). — ^The  author  reviews  the  work  of  others  bearing  on  the  subject  and  reports 
studies  of  the  humus  of  pine  and  beech  forest  soils  and  of  the  volatile  oils  and 
other  products  of  conifers  with  reference  to  the  germination  of  seeds,  the 
growth  of  plants,  and  the  life  and  activity  of  yeasts  and  soil  and  other  bacteria. 

Buckwheat  and  cabbage  plants  and  beech  and  pine  seedlings  grew  much 
better  in  the  beech  humus  than  in  the  pine  humua    Both  kinds  of  humus  were 
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found  to  be  better  stocked  with  plant  food  than  a  productive  field  soil.  The 
pine  humus  reacted  weakly  acid  and  liming  slightly  Improved  growing  con- 
ditions. 

Turpentine  and  carvene  when  applied  to  a  loam  soil  retarded  the  germina- 
tion of  com,  but  this  effect  was  apparent  only  during  germination.  No  effect 
was  observed  with  these  products  when  used  in  the  presence  of  tannin.  Silver 
pine-needle  oil  slightly  retarded  germination  and  chlorophyll  formation.  The 
addition  of  ground  pine  needles  to  soil,  while  apparently  not  affecting  germina- 
tion, retarded  the  growth  of  the  plant,  which  effect  the  author  attributes  to  the 
favorable  Influence  of  the  pine  needle  cellulose  on  the  activity  of  denitrifying 
bacteria  rather  than  to  poisonous  secretions.  Formic  acid  strongly  retarded 
germination.  €arvene»and  turpentine  were  both  temporarily  but  Increasingly 
toxic  to  com  plants.  The  vapors  of  a  number  of  the  volatile  conifer  products 
were  found  to  be  more  or  less  toxic  to  Impatiens  sultanii,  rape,  and  cresses. 

The  volatile  products  also  retarded  the  formation  and  activity  of  soil  fer- 
ments, were  more  or  less  toxic  to  soil  and  milk  bacteria,  and,  with  one  excep- 
tion, more  or  less  retarded  the  formation  of  nitrates  from  the  ammonia  of 
urine. 

The  oxidation  of  ammonium  sulphate  In  beech  humus  was  marked,  while  in 
pine  humus  It  was  either  small  or  negative.  Comparative  studies  of  the  effects 
of  decomposing  beech  leaves  and  pine  needles  on  the  reduction  of  sodium  nitrate 
showed  them  to  be  about  equally  active.  The  volatile  products  had  little  retard- 
ing Influence  on  the  reduction  of  sodium  nitrate  but  markedly  retarded  the 
bacterial  decomposition  of  cellulose. 

It  Is  concluded  from  these  studies  that  the  most  of  the  different  coniferous 
products  tested  are  toxic  to  higher  plants,  yeast,  and  bacteria,  and  that  the 
humus  of  pine  forests,  in  contrast  to  the  humus  of  beech  forests,  has  a  generally 
unfavorable  effect  on  plant  growth. 

A  list  of  references  to  literature  bearing  on  the  subject  Is  appended. 

Field  test  with  toxic  soil  constituent:  Vanillin,  J.  J.  Skinner  (U,  8.  Dept, 
Agr,  Buk  164  (1915),  pp.  9,  pis,  4), — Pot  and  field  experiments  on  the  effect  of 
vanillin,  a  soil  constituent  (E.  S.  R.,  30,  p.  610),  upon  plant  growth  are  reported. 

In  pot  experiments  using  a  loam  soil  clover  was  stunted  In  growth  and  its 
green  weight  reduced  53  per  cent  when  100  parts  per  million  of  vanillin  was 
present  In  pot  experiments  with  wheat  using  an  infertile  sand,  an  infertile 
sandy  loam,  and  a  fertile  loam  vanillin  in  concentrations  varying  from  100  to  500 
parts  per  million  was  harmful  in  the  two  infertile  soils  and  had  no  effect  In 
the  fertile  soil.  The  negative  effect  in  the  fertile  soil  is  attributed  to  its  stronger 
oxidizing  power. 

In  field  experiments  on  an  acid  silty  clay  loam  with  cowpeas,  string  beans,  and 
garden  i>eas  the  harmful  effect  of  the  vanillin  when  added  at  the  rate  of  285  lbs. 
per  acre  was  noticeable  from  the  beginning  and  throughout  the  experiments. 
Six  months  after  application  this  soil  still  contained  vanillin,  and  when  used  in 
pot  experiments  was  harmful  to  wheat,  cowpeas,  string  beans,  and  garden  peas. 

The  number  and  growth  of  protozoa  in  soil,  J.  M.  Sherman  (CentU.  Bakt, 
[etc.],  2,  Abt,y  41  {1914),  No,  18-23,  pp,  625-630;  ahs,  in  Intemat,  Inst.  Agr, 
IRome],  Mo.  Bui.  Agr.  Intel,  and  Plant  Diseases,  5  {1914)y  No.  9,  pp.  1165, 
1166). — Studies,  using  the  dilution  method,  on  sixteen  soils  representing  various 
types  under  various  treatments  as  to  cultivation  indicated  that  the  normal  fertile 
soil  has  a  protozoa  content  approximating  10,000  per  gram.  "The  fiagellates 
constitute  the  greater  portion  of  the  protozoan  fauna  of  the  soil,  and  not  the 
dilates  nor  amcebse.  Colpoda  cucullus  appears  to  be  the  most  widely  distributed 
clllate  In  soil,  and  may  occasionally  be  found  in  numbers  approximating  1,000 
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per  ^am.  The  amcebse  do  not  ordinarily  occur  in  numbers  nearly  as  great  as 
do  the  flagellates.  Certain  forms  of  the  soil  protosoa  are  active  under  normal, 
and  even  subnormal,  conditions  of  moisture.  The  active  profoEoan  inhabitants 
of  most  soils  are  probably  restricted  to  the  flagellates.  C.  cucuUus  is  probably 
active  whenever  the  moisture  content  is  much  above  normal,  but  does  not  appear 
to  be  90  ordinarily." 

Methods  of  soil  sterilization  for  plant  beds  and  grreenhooses,  A.  D.  Sexbt 
and  J.  G.  Humbert  (Ohio  8ta.  Circ.  151  {1915),  pp.  65-74,  figs,  «).— This  circu- 
lar describes  the  perforated  pipe  and  inverted  pan  methods  of  steam  steriliza- 
tion and  the  formalin  method  of  sterilization  for  plant  beds  and  greenhouse 
soils,  gives  cost  data  for  the  difTerent  methods,  and  notes  reports  on  practice  in 
sterilizing  soils.  The  estimate  of  costs  of  operation  by  the  different  methods  is 
$15.40,  $12.20,  and  $21,  respectively,  to  treat  a  house  3,000  sq.  ft  in  area. 

As  regards  soil  sterilization,  it  1^  stated  that  '*  in  g^ieral,  a  sandy  soil  will 
require  less  time  to  be  thoroughly  heated  to  the  desired  depth  than  will  a  silt- 
loam  soil  or  one  of  heavier  clay.  ...  A  dry  soil,  and  particularly  one  contain- 
ing a  high  percentage  of  humus,  will  be  very  apt  to  suffer  some  injury,  especially 
in  that  portion  next  to  the  steam  pipes.  Light  soils,  and  those  rich  in  humus* 
would  better  be  steam  treated  with  the  pan  method.  ...  In  practice  soil  should 
t>e  wetted  to  the  extent  of  a  little  less  than  good  growing  conditions  when  steamed 
either  by  pipes  or  by  the  pan  method;  this  condition  will  generally  be  found 
satisfactory  in  using  the  formaldehyde  drench.  .  .  .  Great  caution  must  be 
observed  that  a  recently  steamed  soil  is  not  overwatered,  thus  giving  it  the 
water-logged  structure  which  prohibits  or  greatly  retards  growth  of  plants. 
.  .  .  Beds  treated  with  formaldehye  (3  pints  to  50  gal.  of  water  or  stronger) 
should  be  stirred  every  few  days  to  rid  the  soil  of  fumes  poisonous  to  young 
plants,  and  such  beds  should  not  be  seeded  or  planted  for  a  period  of  ten  days 
after  the  drench  is  applied." 

The  present  position  of  the  science  of  manuring  in  Oermany,  M.  Hoffmaitit 
(Intemat  Inst,  Agr,  [Rome],  Mo,  Bui,  Agr,  Intel,  and  Plant  Diseases,  5  (1914), 
No,  8,  pp.  976-^84). — It  is  stated  that  while  "the  weightiest  problem  of  the 
science  of  manuring,  namely,  how  to  find  out,  rapidly  and  surely,  the  manurlal 
requirements  of  a  given  piece  of  land  before  a  crop  is  put  into  it,"  has  not  yet 
been  solved,  considerable  progress  in  this  direction  has  been  made  possible  by 
the  work  of  KSnig  on  the  treatment  of  soil  by  steam  under  pressure,  by 
Mitscherlich  on  the  use  of  solutions  of  carbon  dioxid,  and  by  Gerlach  on  the 
use  of  2  per  cent  citric  acid  as  means  of  determining  the  available  plant  food 
of  soil,  and  by  the  work  of  Wagner  and  Pfeiffer  on  plant  analysis.  It  is  stated 
that  Wagner's  conclusion  that  meadows,  the  air-dried  hay  of  which  contains 
less  than  2  per  cent  of  potash,  0.7  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  1  per  cent 
of  lime,  need  applications  of  these  substances  has  been  repeatedly  confirmed, 
and  attempts  are  being  made  to  establish  similar  standards  for  cereals.  Gen- 
erally, however,  field  and  pot  experiments  are  still  to  be  considered  the  best 
means  of  determining  the  fertilizer  requirements  of  soils  and  crops. 

In  default  of  such  experiments  "  soil  statics,"  or  keeping  account  of  Income 
and  outgo  of  soil  fertility.  Is  recommended  as  a  useful  guide  in  fertilizing. 
Another  guide  Is  furnished  by  the  fact  that  In  normal  plants,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  Leguminosse,  the  relative  proportions  of  plant  food  constituents 
are  approximately  nitrogen  100,  phosphoric  acid  50,  potash,  150,  and  lime  80. 
**  The  farmer  who  reckons  out  his  stock  of  the  principal  plant  foods  per  acre 
for  each  piece  of  arable  land  on  the  basis  of  an  up-to-date  and  complete  soil 
analysis,  and  from  this  subtracts  the  quantity  of  plant  foods  contained  in  the 
forthcoming  crop  at  harvest  (allowing  about  1  per  cent  for  wastage)  on  the 
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above  ratio,  will  be  able  to  measure  approximately,  before  tbe  amiual  crop 
sowing,  the  quantities  of  manure  which  he  must  still  apply  to  his  land.  In 
doing  this,  however,  he  must  take  into  consideration  the  average  coefficients  of 
utilization  of  the  said  plant  foods  and  all  the  other  factors  which  influence  the 
productive  capacity  of  the  soil." 

It  is  recognized  that  while  these  suggestions  may  be  extremely  helpful,  "  there 
exists  at  present  no  method  at  once  rapid  and  entirely  free  from  objection,  of 
determining  the  manurlal  requirements — not  the  plant  food  requirements — of  a 
soil,  and  there  is  not  likely  to  be  one  until  the  biological  and  colloido-chemical 
actions  taking  place  in  the  soil  have  been  more  clearly  defined.** 

In  dealing  with  questions  of  fertilizing  it  is  useful  to  keep  in  mind  the  law  of 
minimum  as  defined  by  Liebig,  or  the  law  of  physiological  relations  as  defined 
by  Maz6  and  Mltscherlich,  and  here  it  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  "  that  cer- 
tain factors  formerly  regarded  as  being  present  in  excess,  for  example,  carbonic 
acid,  are  now  suspected  of  being  present  only  in  the  minimum  quantity."  Ac- 
count must  be  taken  of  the  variation  in  assimilating  power  of  different  plants, 
as  explained  in  Strakosch's  "law  of  the  variation  of  work  done  by  plants" 
and  in  his  idea  of  assimilative  effect  (E.  S.  R.,  30,  p.  332). 

As  shown  by  Schulze  and  von  Seelhorst,  with  the  roots  and  stubble  or  even 
the  whole  plant  of  leguminous  crops  turned  under,  the  soil  can  not  be  depended 
upon  to  produce  maximum  crops.  Only  about  30  per  cent  of  the  nitrogen  of 
green  manures  has  been  shown  by  von  Seelhorst  (B.  S.  R.,  30,  p.  24)  to  be 
utilized  by  a  three-course  rotation. 

To  get  the  best  results  solid  and  liquid  manures  should  be  stored  separately. 
"  The  liquid  manure  should  be  kept  from  contact  with  the  air  in  a  tank  with 
a  lid,  and  should  also  be  covered  with  a  layer  of  petroleum  or  oiL" 

Experiments  which  have  been  carried  on  for  70  years  on  a  farm  at  Wingen- 
dorf  near  Freiberg,  Saxony,  seem  to  show  that  complete  replacement  of  farm 
manures  by  commercial  fertilizers  "can  not  be  continued  through  several 
decades  without  fundamentally  impairing  the  yield,  except  on  good  soils  con- 
taining plenty  of  humus,  and  even  then,  only  when  the  remains  of  the  roots 
and  stubble  are  allowed  to  accumulate  for  the  enrichment  of  the  soil."  How- 
ever, it  is  shown  that  the  great  increase  in  the  systematic  and  scientific  use  of 
fertilizers  in  Crermany  has  been  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  increase  in 
crop  yielda 

In  the  author's  opinion  **  the  quintessence  of  human  art  in  agriculture  lies 
...  in  the  correct  application  of  fertilizers  to  well  prepared  soil,  and  in  sowing 
productive  varieties." 

Some  facts  about  commercial  fertilizers  in  New  York  State,  Ia  L.  Yait 
Slykb  (New  York  State  8ta,  Bui.  S92  {19H),  pp.  585-625).— This  bulletin  (1) 
calls  attention  to  differences  in  cost  of  plant  food  in  commercial  fertilizers  sold 
in  New  York,  with  suggestions  as  to  the  more  economical  purchase  of  such 
plant  food,  (2)  discusses  the  relation  of  guarantied  to  actual  composition,  and 
(3)  shows  that  the  present  state  fertilizer  law  "needs  amendment  in  order 
to  limit  more  carefuUy  the  amounts  of  deficiencies  that  are  absolutely  exempt." 

It  is  shown  among  other  things  that  "  the  tendency  among  farmers  at  the 
present  time  ai^)ears  to  be  in  the  direction  of  purchasing  more  high-grade 
mixtures^  [but  thatl  in  complete  fertilizers  as  well  as  in  other  mixtures  and 
unmixed  materials,  the  variation  in  selling  price  is  often  wholly  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  plant  food  present.  .  .  .  Plant  foods  can  be  pur- 
chased generally  in  unmixed  materials  at  less  cost  than  in  mixtures." 

The  analyses  of  fertilizers  sold  in  the  State  in  1914  show  that  "  in  the  case  of 
each  constituent  of  complete  fertilizers,  the  number  of  samples  showing  results 
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above  tbe  guarantied  statement  of  composition  is  much  larger  than  the  num- 
ber below.  ...  In  the  case  of  fertilizer  materials  and  mixtures  otiier  than 
complete  fertilixers,  the  average  percentage  found  is  above  that  guarantied  in 
all  cases  accepting  fish  scrap  and  calcium  (lime)  carbonate.'*  However,  "the 
present  law  permits  absolute  exemption  of  deficiencies  of  plant  food  amounting 
in  some  cases  to  a  value  of  |5  or  more  per  ton  [and]  in  the  case  of  high- 
grade  fertilisers  and  especially  of  fertilizing  materials  .  .  .  offers  an  oppor- 
tunity for  cheating  farmers  with  impunity." 

VertUiser  facts  for  farmers,  F.  H.  Hall  ( New  York  State  8ta.  BuU  S9t,  popular 
€d,  (1914),  pp,  8,  fig,  i). — ^A  popular  edition  of  the  above. 

The  action  of  sulphate  of  anunonla  and  superphosphate  of  ammonia  in 
calcareous  soils,  J.  Wlodeck  (A&t.  in  Intemat,  Inst,  Agr.  [Aotne],  Mo.  BmL 
Air*  Intel,  and  Plant  Diseases,  5  (1914),  No,  8,  pp.  1004, 1005).— -In  field  experi- 
m«its  with  cereals  on  calcareous  and  sandy  soils  to  determine  losses  of  nitrogen 
from  ammonium  sulphate  and  to  test  the  behavior  of  superphosphate  of  lun- 
monia  in  calcareous  soils,  it  was  found  that  while  the  superphosphate  was 
about  equally  effective  on  the  two  soils,  the  sulphate  gave  much  lower  results 
on  the  calcareous  soil  than  on  the  sandy  soil.  The  conclusion  is  drawn  that 
the  unfavorable  result  with  the  sulphate  on  the .  calcareous  soil  was  due  to 
volatilization  of  ammonia,  and  that  losses  of  as  much  as  20  per  cent  of  the 
ammonia  may  result  from  this  cause  whereas  with  superpho[q)hate  of  ammonia 
such  losses  can  be  avoided  or  considerably  reduced. 

The  cyanamid  works  at  Niagara  Falls  (Bngin  News,  7S  (1915),  No,  i,  pp. 
16^1,  figs,  5), — The  present  status  of  the  synthetic  nitrogen  industry,  with 
particular  reference  to  the  cyanamid  process,  is  reviewed,  and  the  works  at 
Niagara  Falls,  Ontario,  is  described.  It  is  stated  that  the  present  annual  pro- 
duction of  cyanamid  is  as  follows:  Odda,  Norway,  72,000  metric  tons;  Alby, 
Sweden,  16,000;  Piano  d'Orta,  Italy,  6,000;  Temi,  Italy,  26,000;  San  Marcel, 
Italy,  3,000;  Martigny,  Switzerland,  12,000;  Notre  Dame  de  Briancon,  France. 
7,500;  Trostberg,  Bavaria,  26,000;  Gross-Kayne,  Germany,  6,000;  Enapsadc, 
Germany,  20,000;  Selenico,  Dalmatia,  6,000;  Dugriat,  near  Almissa,  16,000; 
Kagami,  near  Kumamoto,  Japan,  16,000 ;  and  Lonza,  Switzerland,  16,000  metric 
tons;  and  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario,  64,000  long  tons.  Practically  the  entire 
American  output  of  cyanamid  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  mixed  fertilizers. 

The  Niagara  FaUs  factory  occupies  a  plat  of  40  acres,  covers  12  acres  of  fioor 
space,  represents  an  investment  of  $8,000,000,  normally  employs  continuously 
day  and  night  about  750  men  and  30.000  horsepower  of  electrical  aiergy,  and 
produces  cyanamid  of  a  sales  value  of  approximately  $2,760,000  a  year. 

Comparison  of  silicates  and  carbonates  as  sources  of  lime  and  magnesia 
for  plants,  W.  H.  MacIntibe  and  L.  G.  Willis  {Jour,  Indus,  and  Engin,  Chem,, 
6  {1914),  No,  12,  pp.  1005-1008,  figs.  2).— The  authors  review  previous  work 
indicating  that  calcium  and  magnesium  more  commonly  occur  in  soils  as 
silicates  than  as  carbonates  and  report  tests  of  the  carbonates  and  silicates 
in  pot  experiments  with  clover.  The  soil  had  a  lime  requirement  of  about  1 
ton  per  acre  surface  foot  The  substances  tested  were  used  in  amoimts  fur- 
nishing the  equivalent  of  16,070  lbs.  per  acre  in  excess  of  this  requirement 

The  results  indicated  that  "  calcium  and  magnesium  mineral  silicates,  woUas- 
tonite,  and  serpentine  were  very  beneficial  when  applied  either  singly  or 
jointly.  .  .  .  Calcium  silicate  is  decidedly  superior  to  calcium  carbonate,  l>oth 
in  its  effect  upon  plant  growth  and  as  a  form  tending  to  conserve  lime  in  soils.*' 

The  comparative  effect  on  different  kinds  of  plants  of  liming  an  acid  soil, 
B.  L.  Habtwell  and  S.  C.  Damon  {Rhode  Island  8ta.  Bui,  160  {1914),  PP-  4^' 
446,  pis.  4).— This  bulletin  summarizes  the  results  secured  during  22  years  (1908 
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to  1914)  on  four  plats  equally  and  lib^ally  fertilized  as  regards  nitrogen,  phos- 
pliorus,  and  potassium,  two  of  tlie  plats  receiying  their  nitrogen  in  ammonium 
sulphate  and  the  other  two  in  sodium  nitrate,  and  one  of  each  pair  receiving 
slaked  lime  from  time  to  time. 

The  results  of  the  first  eight  years'  experiments  of  this  series  have  been 
previously  reported  (B.  S.  R.,  15,  p.  672). 

During  the  22  years  the  plats  received  average  annual  applications  of  44.5  lbs. 
per  acre  of  nitrogen  in  ammonium  sulphate  or  sodium  nitrate,  90  lbs.  of  phos- 
pboric  acid  in  dissolved  boneblack  or  add  phosphate,  and  114  lbs.  of  potash  in 
muriate  of  potash.  The  total  appUcation  of  lime  during  the  period  was  6,350 
Iba ;  4,750  Iba  in  two  applications  in  1893  and  1894,  and  800  Iba  in  1902  and 
again  in  1912. 

The  lime  requirements  of  the  soil  at  different  dates  as  indicated  by  the  Veitch 
method  were  as  follows: 

Lime  requirements  of  different  fertilizer  plats  in  1904,  1912,  and  1914. 


Kind  of  plat. 


Calcium  oxid  required  per 
acre  of  sou. 


1904 


1913 


1914 


Unlimed  ammoniam  sulphate  plat 
Limed  ammonium  sulphate  plat. . 

Unlimed  sodium  nitrate  plat 

Umed  sodium  nitrate  plat 


Lbs. 

4,700 

1,100 

2,500 

0 


Lbt. 
5,500 
3,200 
4,200 
2,600 


Lbt. 
7,784 
4,607 
4,310 
3,069 


About  280  different  kinds  of  plants  have  been  grown  upon  the  plats,  classi- 
fied as  follows:  Flowers  (mostly  perennials),  75;  trees  and  small  fruits,  25; 
grasses  and  clovers,  30 ;  and  miscellaneous  crops,  150.  The  behavior  of  the  dif- 
ferent plants  as  regards  the  condition  of  the  soil  are  presented  in  concise  tabu- 
lar form.  It  is  shown  that  the  behavior  of  the  different  plants  toward  liming 
is  influenced  to  a  marked  extent  by  the  lesidual  effect  of  ammonium  sulphate 
and  sodium  nitrate.  The  plants  tested  included  those  representing  all  grades, 
from  such  as  are  positively  injured  by  an  application  of  lime,  even  to  a  very 
acid  soil,  to  such  as  are  unable  even  to  live  on  an  acid  soil  and  are  greatly 
benefited  by  liming. 

Prominent  among  the  fiowers  which  seemed  to  be  quite  tolerant  of  soil  acidity 
were  blue  false  Indigo,  marigold,  tickseed,  evergreen,  Japanese  bell  flower, 
Nicotiana,  scarlet  sage,  and  catchfiy.  Of  the  trees  tested  Norway  spruce,  birch, 
and  peach  seemed  to  be  particularly  tolerant  of  soil  acidity.  Of  the  fruits  the 
Blackcap  raspberry  was  more  productive  on  the  unlimed  than  on  the  limed 
plats,  whereas  the  opposite  was  true  with  the  Cuthbert  raspberry.  The  most 
pronounced  case  of  injury  from  liming  was  represented  by  the  cranberry. 

Of  the  grasses  redtop  and  Rhode  Island  bent  grew  well  on  the  unlimed  plats. 
The  growth  of  the  clovers  varied  with  the  source  of  nitrogen,  some  of  them 
growing  about  equally  well  on  the  sodium  nitrate  plats  whether  lime  was  added 
or  not  With  the  exception  of  cowpeas,  lupines,  serradella,  and  vetch  the 
leguminous  plants  were,  as  a  rule,  however,  benefited  by  lime.  Japanese  millet 
seemed  to  grow  best  on  the  most  acid  soil. 

The  conditions  in  these  experiments  were  not  such  as  to  make  It  possible  to 
compare  the  relative  efficiency  of  ammonium  sulphate  and  sodium  nitrate  as 
sources  of  nitrogen  for  the  different  crops  since  the  reaction  of  the  soil  was  not 
9065S'*— No.  7—15 3 
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optimum  for  the  growth  of  the  particular  kind  of  plant  under  experiment 
"  To  create  such  a  condition  there  would  usually  be  required  the  addition  of  a 
larger  amount  of  lime  in  connection  with  sulphate  of  ammonia,  because  it  is 
physiologically  acid ;  and  inasmuch  as  such  larger  amount  has  not  thus  far  beeo 
applied  in  the  present  experiment  only  those  plants  which  prefer  mod^ate  soil 
acidity  have  usually  grown  better  on  the  limed  sulphate  of.  ammonia  plat  than 
on  the  limed  nitrate  of  soda  plat,  whereas  the  reverse  is  true  of  those  plants 
which  are  sensitive  to  acidity.  This  indicates  that  in  the  present  experiment 
the  reaction  of  the  soil  may  have  had  a  more  important  influence  on  growth 
than  the  form  of  the  nitrogen." 

The  use  of  lime  on  land,  F.  D.  Gabdneb  (Pennsylvania  8ta,  BtU,  ISl  (19 W, 
pp.  171-204,  figs.  3).— The  wide  distribution  in  Pennsylvania  of  acid  soils,  that 
is,  soils  on  which  clover  fails,  is  pointed  ont,  this  condition  being  attributed 
to  a  deficiency  of  lime  which  may  occur  even  in  soils  originally  rich  in  lime. 
Reference  is  made  to  numerous  tests  which  have  shown  that  red  clover  fallr 
when  the  lime  requirement  of  the  soil  is  1,500  to  1,700  lbs.  of  burnt  or  caustic 
lime,  equivalent  to  2,700  to  3,000  lbs.  of  carbonate  of  lime  or  crushed  limestone 
per  acre  to  a  depth  of  7  in.  On  the  other  hand,  red  clover  grows  without  seri- 
ous check  on  a  soil  of  which  the  lime  requirement  is  only  500  to  1,000  lbs.  per 
acre.  lo  ordinary  farm  practice  the  acidity  seldom  becomes  so  marked  as  to 
affect  noticeably  the  growth  of  cereals  and  grasae& 

Pot  experiments  made  by  the  station  are  cited  to  show  that  finely  pulverized 
limestone  is  as  prompt  and  effective  in  correcting  soil  acidity  and  promoting 
the  growth  of  clover  as  equivalent  amounts  of  caustic  lime.  The  station  field 
experiments  extending  over  a  long  period  of  time  showed  a  steady  increase  in 
the  lime  requirement  and  in  the  benefit  from  liming  and  that  the  lime  require- 
ment of  soils  is  greatly  increased  by  the  continued  use  of  ammonium  sulphate. 
The  field  tests  indicated  no  advantage  in  applying  more  than  sufficient  lime  to 
neutralize  the  acids  present  in  the  soil  and  showed  that  large  applications  vary- 
ing from  1,980  to  29,556  lbs.  per  acre  were  wasteful  so  far  as  the  needs  for  five 
or  six  years  are  concerned.  It  was  found  that  "  the  lime  requirement  indicated 
by  the  Veitch  method  falls  about  one-third  short  of  the  actual  amount  of  lime 
advisable  to  apply  under  field  conditions.  This  suggests  that  a  third  to  a  half 
more  of  lime  should  be  applied  in  farm  practice  than  is  indicated  by  the  Veitch 
method  if  the  soil  is  to  be  neutral  after  one  or  two  crops  have  been  grown.** 
.  Fertilizer  analyses,  A.  J.  Pattew,  O.  B.  Winter,  and  O.  F.  Jensen  (Michigan 
Sta,  Bui.  274  (1914),  PP*  5-«8). —Analyses  of  327  brands  of  fertilizers  licensed 
for  sale  in  Michigan  in  1914  are  reported,  with  a  general  discussion  of  the 
results  of  the  inspection  and  the  text  of  the  state  fertilizer  law  as  amended  in 
1913. 

The  fertilizer  inspection  for  1914,  B.  E.  Cubby  and  T.  O.  Smfth  (New 
Hampshire  Sta.  Bui.  17S  (1914),  PP-  ii).— Analyses  of  184  brands  of  fertilizers 
offered  for  sale  in  New  Hampshire  during  the  year  are  reported.  It  is  stated 
that  these  brands  '*  almost  without  exception,  have  met  their  guaranty  in  every 
respect."  Reference  is  made  to  a  so-called  mineral  fertilizer,  the  approximate 
value  of  which,  on  the  basis  of  analysis,  was  60  eta  per  ton,  or  one  twenty-fifth 
of  the  price  at  which  it  sells  wholesale. 

Analyses  and  valuations  of  commercial  fertilizers,  fertilizer  supplies,  and 
home  mixtures,  C.  S.  Cathcabt  et  al.  (New  Jersey  Stas.  BuL  272  (1914),  pp. 
45).— Analyses  and  valuations  of  576  fertilizers  and  fertilizing  materials,  rep- 
resenting a  i)ortion  of  the  brands  of  fertilizers  collected  and  examined  during 
the  season  of  1914,  are  reported  and  discussed. 
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AOEICTILTTJEAI  BOTANY. 

Handbook  of  technique  for  teachers  and  students  of  natural  science,  B. 
ScHMiD  {Handbuch  der  naturgeschichtlichen  Technik.  Leipsic:  B,  O.  Tetihner, 
1914y  PP-  VIII +555,  figs.  S81). — ^Thls  book,  prepared  by  collaboration  of  the 
15  authors  named,  is  int^ided  to  bring  together  such  Information,  directions, 
and  suggestions  as  may  prove  helpful  to  Instructors  or  students  in  any  one  of 
several  branches  of  natural  science.  It  is  divided  into  sections  partly  corre- 
sponding to  the  usual  divisions  and  the  main  requirements  of  such  work  in 
the  field,  laboratory,  and  museum,  but  partly  grouping  together  features  of  more 
general  application  and  common  technique,  as  in  photography. 

The  arrangement,  preparation,  care,  and  use  of  the  laboratory,  specimens, 
materials,  and  instruments,  covering  a  wide  range  of  studies,  are  treated  in 
more  or  less  detail.  lists  are  given  of  related  scientific  and  pedagogic  litera- 
ture, and  the  work  concludes  with  an  index. 

Culture  media  for  use  in  the  plate  method  of  counting  soil  bacteria,  H. 
J.  Conn  (New  York  State  8ta.  Tech,  Bui,  S8  U9U),  pp.  34),— The  author 
describes  the  use  of  two  culture  media,  one  of  which  is  a  soil-extract  gelatin 
and  the  other  an  agar  medium  containing  no  organic  matter  except  the  agar, 
dextrose,  and  sodiym  asparagin^te. 

The  soil-extract  gelatin  is  recommended  for  use  when  the  plate  method  is 
employed  as  a  preliminary  procedure  in  a  qualitative  study  of  soil  bacteria. 
The  chief  advantage  of  the  asparaginate  agar  is  said  to  be  that  it  contains 
no  substance  of  indefinite  composition  except  the  agar  itself.  This,  it  is 
thought,  would  allow  comparable  results  to  be  obtained  by  its  use,  even 
though  the  work  was  done  in  different  laboratories  by  different  individuals. 

Four  other  media  that  have  been  recently  discussed  were  compared  with 
the  media  mentioned  above,  but  for  qualitative  work  they  were  all  found  to 
be  inferior.  For  quantitative  work  they  are  said  to  be  undesirable  because 
they  contain  substances  of  indefinite  composition. 

The  chemical  dynamics  of  living  protoplasm,  W.  J.  V.  Osterhout  (Ahs.  in 
Science,  w.  «er.,  4I  (1915),  No,  IO48,  p.  174), — The  author  claims  it  is  possible, 
by  means  of  electrical  measurements,  to  follow  reactions  in  living  protoplasm 
without  interference  with  the  progress  of  the  reaction  or  injury  to  the  proto- 
plasm. It  is  also  considered  possible  to  determine  the  order  of  the  reaction 
and  to  ascertain  whether  the  reaction  is  reversible.  In  many  cases  it  appears 
that  the  reaction-  is  reversible  up  to  a  certain  point,  but  beyond  this  it  is 
irreversible. 

The  mechanism  of  exchange  between  plants  and  external  media,  P.  Maz£ 
(Compt.  Rend,  Acad,  Sci.  [Paris],  159  (1914),  No.  S.  pp.  271-274).— Claiming  to 
have  shown  previously  (E.  S.  R.,  31,  p.  221)  that  the  elaboration  of  a  giv^i 
weight  of  vegetable  matter  requires  the  use  of  a  constant  volume  of  nutritive 
solution  of  definite  composition  and  concentration  (this  law  dominating  the 
whole  economy  of  the  plant  and  regulating  exchanges  with  its  external  me- 
dium), also  that  roots  excrete  mineral  and  organic  substances,  this  fact  disa- 
greeing with  the  hypothesis  of  a  protoplasmic  semipermeable  membrane,  the 
author  gives  tabulated  results  of  a  study  on  the  rOle  of  osmosis  in  this  connec-  , 
tion  as  exemplified  by  maize  growing  in  sun  or  shade  and  supplied  with  a  ' 
nutritive  medium  including  from  2  to  5  per  cent  of  sugar. 

The  conclusion  is  drawn  that  the  law  of  osmosis  does  not  operate  in  any 
important  degree  to  affect  exchanges  occurring  between  roots  and  nutritive 
solutions.     The  plant,  it  is  held,  constitutes  a   system   permeable  to  water  , 
and  to  substances  in  solution  or  in  colloidal  suspension  therein,  but  its  per- 
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meability  is  essentially  regulable  not  alone  in  the  organs  whicb  are  in  relation 
with  the  external  medium,  but  still  more  within  the  component  tissues. 

Evaporation  and  plant  succession  in  southeastern  Washincrton  and  adja- 
cent Idaho,  J.  E.  Weaver  (Plant  World,  11  (19 W^  No.  10,  pp.  27S-294,  fig9, 
10). — ^A  preliminary  study,  as  detailed,  of  the  differences  of  rates  of  evapora- 
tion in  the  various  plant  formations  and  associations  In  this  region  is  con- 
sidered to  show  that  these  difTerences  are  sufficient  to  be  Important  factors 
iu  causiug  succession,  at  least  through  the  earlier  stages,  where  light  values 
are  usually  high. 

The  effects  of  acid  and  alkaline  solutions  upon  the  water  relation  and  the 
metabolism  of  plants,  A.  Dachnowski  {Amer.  Jour.  Bot.,  1  (1914),  No.  8,  pp. 
412-439y  figs.  ^).— In  extension  of  previous  work  (B.  S.  R.,  31,  p.  625),  experi- 
ments are  detailed  as  carried  out  to  ascertain  the  possible  importance  of  hydro- 
lytic  reactions  in  determining  the  amount  of  water  absorbed  and  retained  by 
plants  during  germination  and  growth,  these  experiments  employing  com  and 
bean  seeds  and  tomato  cuttings. 

The  results,  which  are  given  at  length,  are  thought  to  justify  the  general  con- 
clusion that  the  variation  in  the  water  content  of  seeds  can  not  be  brou^t 
about  solely  through  the  concentration  of  acids  and  allmlis  within  the  cells  and 
tissues,  aud  that  the  alterations  here  noted  may  be  explainable  on  the  hypotheslB 
that  hydrolytic  changes  are  taking  place  whereby  the  water  content  in  the  seeds 
varies  more  and  more  as  complete  hydrolysis  is  approached.  It  is  suggested 
that  this  work  may  aid  in  developing  further  the  conception  of  antagonistic  rela- 
tions among  salts. 

A  bibliography  is  appended. 

Boot  habits  of  desert  plants  and  the  reaction  of  roots  to  soil  temperature, 
W.  A.  Cannon  (Ahs.  in  Science,  n.  «er.,  41  (1915),  No.  1048,  pp.  IIS,  174).— 
According  to  the  author  there  are  three  well-marked  types  of  roots  of  desert 
])erennials,  those  which  never  penetrate  the  ground  deeply,  those  which  pene- 
trate the  ground  but  have  few  or  no  roots  near  the  surface,  and  those  which 
are  intermediate  between  these  extreme  forms.  The  relation  of  these  diffierent 
types  of  root  systems  to  the  temperature  of  the  soils  is  discussed.  It  is  thought 
that  differences  in  temperature  response,  coupled  with  differences  in  soil  tem- 
perature, are  the  definitive  factors  which  bring  about  the  characteristic  dis- 
tribution in  the  soil  of  the  roots  of  the  species  studied. 

Electrolytic  determination  of  exosmosis  from  the  roots  of  anesthetized 
plants,  M.  C.  Mebbill  {Aha.  in  Science,  n.  ser.,  41  (1915),  No.  IO48,  p.  176).-— 
The  author  subjected  growing  plants  of  Pisum  sativum  to  the  Influence  of 
illuminating  gas  and  ether  vapor  to  determine  their  effect  on  exosmosis  from 
the  roots. 

Where  the  roots  were  exposed  directly  to  the  anesthetics  the  resulting  exos- 
mosis was  more  rapid  than  where  the  roots  were  kept  In  water  during  the 
exposure.  In  the  former  case  the  root  turgor  decreased  greatly,  while  in  the 
latter  case  the  tops  were  affected  but  the  roots  remained  normal  in  appearance 
even  though  the  exosmosis  was  abundant,  thus  indicating  a  disappearance  of 
mineral  nutrients  from  the  tops.  With  older  plants  the  increased  conductivity 
was  less  than  with  younger  plants,  indicating  a  greater  resistance  to  the  anes- 
thetics. 

The  germination  of  belladonna  seed,  A.  F.  Sievebs  (Amer.  Jour,  Pharm.,  86 
{1914),  No.  11,  pp.  4SS-^05,  figs.  iO).— Detailing  studies  as  carried  out,  the 
author  states  that  freezing  accelerates  germination,  that  seed  size  shows  no 
influence  (but  high  specific  gravity  indicates  high  germinablllty),  that  color  has 
no  meaning  in  this  connection,  and  that  sulphuric  acid  treatment  has  no  great 
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value  as  a  means  of  increasing  germinabllity.  Scratching  the  seed  coats  with 
powdered  glass  or  emery,  while  helpful,  does  not  produce  so  good  results  as  does 
treatment  with  hydrogen  peroxid,  which  was  of  material  benefit,  the  effect 
reaching  the  maximum  at  60  per  cent  strength  of  the  solution  when  applied  to 
the  seeds  for  not  over  18  to  24  hours. 

Pollen  development  in  the  grape  with  special  reference  to  sterility,  M.  J. 
DOBSEY  (Minnesota  8ta.  Bui.  lU  U9U),  pp.  60,  pla.  4).— A  report  is  given  of 
an  investigation  conducted  to  determine  the  cause  of  sterility  in  grapes  and 
whether  it  can  be  controlled.  As  a  basis  of  the  investigation  studies  were  made 
of  the  variety  Brighton,  which  is  said  to  be  typical  of  a  number  of  sterile  or 
nearly  sterile  cultivated  varieties  of  grapes.  Comparisons  are  also  made  with 
the  parent  varieties  from  which  Brighton  was  derived,  as  well  as  a  number  of 
other  species  and  varieties. 

The  factors  bearing  upon  the  phenomenon  of  sterility  were  found  capable  of 
being  divided  into  two  classes,  those  inherent  to  the  plant  and  those  resulting 
from  an  unfavorable  environment.  In  the  grape  the  inherent  cause  of  sterility 
was  found  to  be  due  to  the  pollen  rather  than  the  pistil.  Cytological  studies  of 
the  pollen  showed  that  sterile  pollen  in  the  grape  results  from  degeneration 
processes  in  the  generative  nucleus  or  arrested  development  previous  to  mitosis 
in  the  microspore  nucleus.  Aborted  pollen  is  found  in  varying  quantities  with 
both  sterile  and  fertile  pollen.  It  occurs  in  pure  forms  as  well  as  in  hybrids, 
but  is  usually  more  abundant  in  the  latter.  Since  pollen  is  produced  in  abun- 
dance by  the  grape,  aborted  pollen  is  relatively  unimportant  from  the  stand- 
point of  fertilization  or  the  setting  of  fruit 

As  a  practical  deduction  from  his  investigations,  the  author  states  that  as 
both  fertile  and  sterile  hybrids  occur  among  the  cultivated  varieties  of  Amer- 
ican grapes,  hybrldity  is  not  necessarily  a  cause  of  sterility.  It  is  evident  that 
the  cause  of  sterility  in  the  grape  is  deep-seated  and  intimately  connected  with 
the  functional  activity  of  pollen,  and  can  not  be  overcome  by  cultural  condi- 
tions, but  will  have  to  be  avoided  by  mixing  varieties  in  the  vineyard  at  plant- 
ing time. 

A  bibliography  is  given. 

Injury  and  abscission  in  Impatiens  sultani,  F.  K  Lloyd  {Ann.  Rpt.  Quebec 
Soc.  Protec.  Plants  [e^c],  6  {191S-14),  pp.  72-79,  figs.  11).— After  noting  con- 
tributions by  others,  the  author  gives  results  of  his  own  studies  with  /.  sultani. 

Injury  does  not  seem  to  cause  abscission.  The  abscission  layer  lies  Just 
above  the  base  of  the  intemodes,  but  it  Is  not  strictly  limited  to  any  particular 
portion,  the  point  of  its  occurrence  being  determined  physiologically.  There 
is  no  special  abscission  tissue,  the  immediate  cause  of  abscission  being,  it  is 
claimed,  the  hydrolysis  of  the  middle  lamella,  no  disintegration  of  tissues  occur- 
ring in  any  other  sense.  Increased  turgor  is  claimed  to  play  no  part  in  this 
connection. 

Some  relations  of  plants  to  distilled  water  and  certain  dilute  toxic  solu- 
tions, M.  C.  Merrill  (Abs.  in  Science,  n.  ser.,  Jfl  (1915),  No.  1048,  p.  176).— A  de- 
termination was  made  of  the  interval  during  which  pea  seedlings  could  be  left 
in  redistilled  water  and  in  certain  toxic  solutions  and  then  recover  when  later 
placed  in  a  full  nutrient  solution.  Horse  beans  (Vida  faba)  were  more 
marked  than  pea  seedlings  In  their  behavior  toward  the  renewal  of  distilled 
water,  those  in  which  the  distilled  water  was  renewed  showing  more  than 
double  the  growth.  Bacterial  and  fungus  action  was  found  to  be  undoubtedly 
an  Important  factor,  and  the  evidence  obtained  Indicates  that  there  are  several 
factors  entering  into  the  so-called  harmful  action  of  distilled  water. 
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A  Btady  of  Taiutdiain  and  the  action  of  vanadates  in  vegetables,  E.  C. 
RxiffREz  (Datos  Para  el  Estudio  del  Vanadio  y  Accidn  de  Algunos  Vanadaio9 
en  loa  Vegetalea,  TheaU,  Univ,  La  Plata,  19 H;  abs,  in  An.  Hoc.  Qukn.  Argen- 
tina, 2  il914)\  No.  6,  pp.  U5,  146).— The  author,  after  a  general  section  on 
Tanadlum,  a  description  of  the  principal  vanadlam  bearing  substances  in  Argen- 
tina, and  a  discussion  of  methods,  gives  an  account  of  studies  on  Tanadlum  as 
influencing  vegetable  growth,  with  the  conclusion  that  this  element  may  be  ab- 
sorbed and  stored  by  plants,  which  may  show  anomalies  of  growth  therefrom. 

Arsenic  and  manganese  in  some  vegetable  products  serving  as  animal 
food,  P.  JADIN  and  A.  Astbuc  (Compt,  Rend,  Acad,  8ci.  [Paris'^,  1S9  {191k), 
No.  S,  pp.  268-270). — In  continuation  of  previous  work  (R  S.  R.,  29.  p.  628). 
results  are  given  in  tabular  form  of  analyses  made  of  12  plants  (also  of  certain 
mixtures  thereof)  commonly  fed  to  animals  used  for  human  food,  indic^ating  the 
percentages  of  arsenic  and  also  those  of  manganese  found  in  the  fresh  or  the 
dry  form  of  each. 

On  the  correlation  between  somatic  characters  and  fertility,  J.  A.  Habbis 
(Amer.  Jour.  Bot.,  1  (1914),  No.  8,  pp.  S98-411,  figs.  4).— The  author  presmits 
data  bearing  upon  the  relationship  of  somatic  development  (as  measured  by  the 
fruits  borne  by  the  individual  plant)  to  fruit  fertility  (as  measured  by  the 
number  of  ovules  forming  and  of  seeds  developing). 

Data  obtained  and  analyzed  are  considered  to  indicate  that  the  correlation 
between  number  of  pods  per  plant  and  number  of  ovules  per  pod  is  positive  but 
low.  and  that  the  correlation  between  pods  per  plant  and  seeds  per  pod  is  for  the 
most  part  positive  and  lower. 

It  la  held  that  "  there  Is  some  correlation  between  the  number  of  pods  per 
plant  and  the  number  of  ovules  which  develop  into  seeds,  which  is  in  part  at 
least  independent  of  (although  it  may  be  inseparably  bound  up  with)  the  mor- 
pbogenetic  factors  which  link  together  the  magnitudes  of  the  two  characters," 
pods  per  plant  and  ovules  per  pod.  This  corrrelation  is  designated  as  more 
truly  physiological  than  morphogenetic.  although  there  is  thought  to  be  no  very 
sharp  line  of  demarcation  between  the  physiological  and  morphogenetic  in 
problems  of  the  kind  here  considered. 

Hybrids  of  OBSnothera  biennis  and  <R  franciscana  in  the  first  and  second 
generations,  B.  M.  Davis  (A6«.  in  Science,  n.  «er..  41  {1915),  No.  1048,  p.  177). — 
The  author  reports  upon  a  study  of  1,806  plants  grown  from  reciprocal  hybrids 
of  the  above  species  of  CEnothera.  The  second  generation  of  this  cross  is  said 
to  present  a  wide  range  of  forms,  and  among  them  were  a  number  of  plants 
with  combinations  of  characters  that  appear  to  have  fulfllled  in  essentials  the 
requirements  of  synthetic  (E.  lamarckiana'Mke  hybrid. 

Inventory  of  seeds  and  plants  imported  by  the  Office  of  Foreigrn  Seed  and 
Plant  Introduction  during  the  period  from  October  1  to  December  31,  1912 
iU.  /?.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Plant  Indus.  Inventory  No.  SS  {1915),  pp.  60,  pU.  5).— 
This  inventory  gives  a  descriptive  list  of  about  460  numbers  of  seeds  and  plants 
imported  from  various  parts  of  the  world  for  testing  in  the  United  States. 

FIELD  CKOPS. 

Grass  pastures  for  irrigated  lands,  J.  S.  Welch  {Idaho  8ta.  Bui.  80  {1914), 
pp.  15,  figs.  S). — ^This  bulletin  describes  methods  of  seeding,  Irrigating,  and 
care  of  Irrigated  grass  pastures  in  which  Kentucky  blue  grass,  smooth  brome 
grass,  orchard  grass,  timothy,  meadow  fescue,  redtop,  tall  meadow  oat  grass, 
English  rye  grass.  Italian  rye  grass,  Canada  blue  grass,  white  clover,  alsike 
clover,  and  red  clover  were  used  singly  and  in  mixtures.    The  value  of  these 
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grasses  was  measured  by  grazing  tests  with  cows,  sheep,  and  steers.  Con- 
elusions  are  given  as  follows: 

Irrigated  grass  pastures  produce  returns  that  warrant  their  use  even  on  com- 
paratively high-priced  land.  Of  all  the  grasses  tested,  Kentucky  blue  grasj, 
smooth  brome  grass,  orchard  grass,  timothy,  and  meadow  fescue  have  proved 
the  best 

**  White,  or  alsike  clover,  is  desirable  in  a  very  small  proportion.  More  than 
three  or  four  lbs.  per  acre  may  cause  bloat  Mixtures  give  better  results  than 
any  variety  seeded  alone.  Different  conditions  require  different  mixtures.  A 
total  of  about  28  lbs.  of  seed  per  acre  is  necessary. 

"  Seed  should  never  be  bought  in  mixtures.  Thorough  seed-bed  preparation  is 
absolutely  essential.  Grasses  can  be  seeded  any  time  from  early  spring  to  the 
middle  of  July.  Fall  seeding  is  not  advisable.  Broadcasting  the  different 
varieties  separately  is  the  most  satisfactory  method  of  seeding.  The  seed  should 
be  covered  lightly  with  a  spike-tooth  harrow  or  good  brush  drag.  Under 
average  conditions  a  nurse  crop  should  not  be  used. 

"  Irrigation  water  should  be  applied  by  the  corrugation  method  during  the 
first  season ;  thereafter  flooding  between  borders  is  recommended.  The  pasture 
should  have  frequent  irrigation  and  during  the  entire  season  should  receive  a 
total  of  about  2.5  acre  feet  per  acre.  Early  seeded  pastures  can  be  grazed 
lightly  late  in  the  first  season.  The  pasture  should  be  divided  into  at  least  two 
parts  and  should  not  be  grazed  too  closely.  Barnyard  manure  can  be  used  on 
the  pasture  with  good  results.    Some  shade  should  be  provided  for  the  animals. 

"  Grazing  tests  at  the  station  indicate  that  an  acre  of  good  mixed  grass  pas- 
ture will  maintain  two  good  dairy  cows  or  three  medium-sized  beef  steers 
during  May,  June,  July,  August,  and  part  of  September.  The  sheep  grazing 
tests  have  not  been  very  conclusive  but  indicate  that  an  acre  will  maintain 
about  12  ewes  and  their  lambs.  The  conclusions  reached  at  the  station  are 
being  substantiated  by  the  experience  of  irrigation  farmers  in  different  parts 
of  the  Stote." 

Soil  fertility  investigations,  A.  T.  Wiancko  {Indiana  8ta.  Rpt,  19U,  pp, 
68^0). — ^Brief  notes  are  given  stating  the  successful  use  of  soy  beans  and 
cowpeas  in  rotations  to  improve  the  soil  fertility  at  the  university  farm  and 
on  the  outlying  fields  of  the  State.  Am  results  of  phosphate  and  manure  treat- 
ments on  the  Scott  CJounty  and  Pike  County  fields  it  is  noted  that  "  the  compari- 
son of  acid  phosphate  and  raw  rock  phosphate  used  in  conjunction  with  liberal 
liming  has  thus  far  shown  that  an  application  of  24  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid  in 
acid  phosphate  once  in  three  years  is  more  profitable  than  a  2-ton  application  of 
raw  rock  phosphate  put  on  at  the  rate  of  1  ton  per  acre  at  the  beginning  of  the 
experiment  in  1906  and  a  second  ton  in  1911.  The  total  value  of  the  increase  in 
eight  corn  crops  and  nine  wheat  crops,  including  straw  and  stover,  and  two 
clover  hay  crops  which  were  removed  from  the  land,  has  been  $87.41  for  the 
acid  phosphate  and  $68.58  for  the  raw  rock  phosphate,  yielding  net  profits  of 
$71.84  and  $54.58,  respectively. 

"  Where  ten  tons  per  acre  of  manure  were  applied  every  three  years  on  com, 
the  value  of  the  increase  was  $170.63  with  a  net  profit  of  $10.63  after  allow- 
ing $2  for  each  ton  of  manure  used.  Where  two  tons  per  acre  of  raw  rock 
phosphate  was  added  to  the  same  manure  treatment  the  total  value  of  the 
Increase  was  only  $a21  greater  for  the  entire  period  and  the  net  profit  after 
allowing  $2  per  ton  for  the  manure  and  $7  per  ton  for  the  rock  phosphate,  was 
$5.79  less  than  where  manure  alone  was  used.  On  the  Pike  County  field,  which 
was  in  a  much  better  state  of  fertility  to  begin  with,  the  addition  of  rock 
phosphate  to  the  manure  treatment  showed  only  $8.55  net  returns  for  the 
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entire  period,  or  approximately  $1  per  acre  per  annom;  the  rock  phosphate 
alone  showed  a  loss  of  $3.57,  while  the  add  phosphate  alone  showed  a  gain 
of  $2.41  during  the  same  period* 

"  These  experiments,  therefore,  indicate  that  under  the  conditions  prevailing 
on  these  two  fields  acid  phosphate  is  more  profitable  as  a  source  of  pho&^homs 
than  is  raw  rock  phosphate." 

Beport  of  the  division  of  farm  crops,  V.  M.  Shoesmfth  (Michigan  8ta.  Rpt 
1914,  pp.  235-^S9). — In  this  report  F.  A.  Sprogg  notes  that  two  strains  of  winter 
barley  have  been  developed  to  withstand  Michigan  winters  satisfactorily.  l%e 
improvements  of  wheat,  oats,  com,  and  alfalfa  as  results  of  breeding  and  selec- 
tion work  are  also  briefiy  notod. 

Data  are  given  showing  results  in  fertiliser  experiments  with  wheat  and 
com,  and  in  rotation  experiments.  It  is  stated,  however,  that  these  experi- 
ments have  not  been  carried  on  long  Plough  to  justify  conclusions: 

[Bxperiments  with  field  crops],  P.  Van  Hokk  iVertlap.  en  Meded.  Dir, 
Landb.  Depi.  LandK  Nijv.  en  Handel,  No.  S  (1914),  pp.  -f7-i5-f).— Results  of  a 
variety  test  of  potatoes  for  starch  manufacture  and  of  table  potatoes  are  givoi, 
the  latter  being  grown  on  both  clay  and  sandy  soila  The  starch  content  of 
the  former  kinds  ranged  from  15.7  to  16.15  per  cent 

The  data  show  a  considerable  increase  in  yield,  especially  of  marketable 
size  tubers,  as  a  result  of  seed  selectiona  Results  of  spraying  with  Bordeaux 
mixture  showed  large  increases,  especially  in  the  marketable  sizes  of  the 
sprayed  crops.  In  tests  of  the  use  of  from  400  to  900  kg.  per  hectare  (356  to 
801  lbs.  per  acre)  of  nitrate  of  soda,  covering  the  years  1008-1912,  it  was  found 
that  about  600  kg.  gave  the  most  profitable  results. 

Variety  tests  of  sugar  beets  covering  the  years  1907-1911  are  reported. 

Studies  of  the  infiuence  of  the  application  of  from  200  to  600  kg.  per  hectare 
of  nitrate  of  soda  on  the  sugar  content  of  beets  for  the  years  1910-1912  showed 
a  lack  of  uniformity. 

The  results  of  variety  and  manurial  tests  with  mangels  and  turnips,  cereals, 
beans,  peas,  fiax,  and  of  a  test  of  inoculation  of  legumes  and  spraying  for  weed 
destruction  are  given. 

In  several  years*  experiments  with  grass  lands  a  top-dressing  of  kainit  and 
slag  meal  gave  no  results  the  first  year.  Kainit  alone  nearly  doubled  the  yield, 
slag  meal  alone  gave  no  increase,  while  2  parts  (1,000  kg.  per  hectare)  kainit 
and  1  part  of  slag  meal  proved  better  than  1  part  kainit  and  2  parts  of  slag 
meal. 

An  application  of  sand  to  grass  plats  in  the  dry  year  1911  caused  an  increase 
in  yield  in  general  on  various  fertilizer  plats  and  improved  the  quality  of  the 
growth.  In  manurial  tests  complete  commercial  fertilizer  on  grass  lands  during 
1899-1912  gave  better  results  than  barnyard  manure  or  loam  dressing. 

Varietal  tests  1914 — erround  nuts,  maize,  and  rice,  F.  A.  Stockdale  (Depi. 
Agr.  Mauritius,  Gen.  8er.,  Bui.  S  (1914)  [Bnglish  Bd.h  PP-  10).— This  bulletin 
reports  yields  and  analyses  of  several  varieties  of  peanuts  and  maize  and  yi^ds 
of  several  varieties  of  rice. 

On  the  plant  food  absorption  and  grrowth  of  Agropyrum  repens,  H. 
KuRMESTEB  (FuHUng's  Landw.  Ztg.,  6S  (1914),  No.  16,  pp.  547-^56,  flg.  i).— 
This  article  describes  pot  experiments  designed  to  determine  to  what  ext^t 
A.  repens  suffers  by  deep  covering  of  the  rhizomes,  to  what  extent  it  withdraws 
plant  food  from  soils  of  varying  fertility,  and  to  what  extent  a  crop  suffers  in 
its  presence  on  soils  of  varying  fertility.    The  following  results  are  given : 

When  the  rhizomes  of  A.  repens  are  covered  to  a  depth  of  aboi^t  12  in.  they 
die.    Repeated  removals  of  the  leaves  of  the  plant  above  ground  ^o  weakens  it 
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tliat  It  win  soon  die;  A,  repens  withdraws  abundantly  available  plant  food  In 
proportion  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  but  without  appreciable  increase  in  growth 
of  its  top.  A  crop  of  good  stand  (oats)  prevented  A,  repens  from  withdrawing 
appreciable  large  quantities  of  plant  food  from  a  fertile  soil  and  was  little  In- 
jured by  Its  presence,  and  scarcely  any  more  plant  food  was  removed  from  the 
soil  by  the  association  than  by  oats  alone. 

Cultivation  and  composition  of  comfrey  (Symphytum  asperrimum)  {CuU 
tura,  26  (1914),  ^o.  S15,  pp,  362-866),— This  article  briefly  discusses  the  culti- 
vation of  this  crop,  and  gives  analyses  and  yields  of  a  Caucasian  variety,  har- 
vested at  different  dates  throughout  the  season.  The  results  of  this  work,  per- 
formed at  the  seedK!ontrol  station  at  Wagenlngwi,  are  given  In  tabular  form. 

Com  Judging,  R.  A.  Moore  (Wisconsin  8ta,  Circ.  8  (191S),  2,  rev.  ed.,  pp. 
23,  figs.  11).— A  revised  and  enlarged  edition  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  233). 

Variety  work  with  com  and  cotton,  C.  K.  McClelland  (Georgia  8ta.  Bui. 
113  (1915),  pp.  249-^56,  figs.  2). — Data  showing  the  number  of  2-eared  stalks, 
number  of  barren  stalks,  and  the  yield  and  percentage  of  com  to  ear  from  14 
varieties  of  com  for  1914  are  given  and  briefly  discussed.  The  yields  ranged 
from  16.1  to  23.9  bu.  per  acre,  and  the  percentage  of  com  to  ear  from  80.5  to 
90.9.  The  highest  yielding  variety.  Velvet  Cob,  produced  ears  averaging  88.5 
per  cent  com. 

The  results  of  testing  32  varieties  show  yields  of  seed  cotton  per  acre  ranging 
from  842  lbs.  to  1J296  Iba  and  the  percentage  at  flrst  picking  from  33  to  77.  The 
variety  Sawyer  Improved,  producing  the  highest  yield  of  lint,  442  lbs.  per  acre, 
showed  37  per  cent  lint  and  66  per  cent  at  flrst  picking.  The  variety  Perry  Im- 
proved, showing  the  highest  percentage  at  the  flrst  picking,  gave  a  yield  of  only 
278  Iba  of  lint  per  acre. 

Cowpeas  in  the  cotton  belt,  W.  J.  Mobse  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Off.  Sec  Spec. 
[Oirc.],  1915,  Feb.  13,  pp.  5). — ^Thls  gives  cultural  methods  and  uses. 

The  dasheen,  a  root  crop  for  the  South,  R.  A.  Young  ( U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur. 
Plant  Indus,  Doc.  1110  (1914),  PP-  H*  P^-  4)- — ^  revision  and  extension  of  a 
paper  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  29,  p.  336). 

Beport  of  experiments  with  oat  varieties  at  the  Stockholm  experiment 
fields  for  the  period  1908-1912,  S.  Rhodin  (Meddel,  Centralanst.  Forsoksv, 
Jordbruksomrddet,  No.  100  (1914),  pp.  16;  K,  Landtbr,  Akad,  Handl.  och 
Tidskr.,  53  (1914),  No,  6,  pp.  435-448) .—This  article  gives  results  obtained  with 
15  varieties  of  early,  medium,  and  late  maturing  oats.  Tabulated  data  Include 
the  yield  of  grain  and  straw,  days  to  maturity,  dry  weight,  green  weight,  weight 
per  hectoliter,  and  percentage  of  hull. 

The  average  yields  of  grain  for  the  different  varieties  for  the  period  ranged 
from  2,835  kg.  (2,523  lbs.  per  acre)  to  3,779  kg.  per  hectare,  while  the  per- 
centage of  hull  varied  from  25  to  31.6  per  cent  The  percentage  of  hull  showed 
no  correlation  with  the  grain  yield.  The  best  yielding  variety  showed  the 
highest  percentage  of  hull,  thus  making  It  In  actual  value  the  most  inferior  of 
all  the  varieties  tested. 

Home-mulched  vs.  northern  seed  potatoes  for  eastern  Nebraska,  R.  A. 
Emebson  (Nebraska  8ta.  Bui.  146  (1914),  pp.  5-36,  fig.  1), — "Experiments  car- 
ried on  at  this  station  show  clearly  that  It  Is  possible  to  Increase  the  produc- 
tiveness of  potatoes  by  proper  methods  of  breeding.  But  potato  breeding  can 
not  be  carried  on  successfully  unless  the  same  stock  of  potatoes  can  be  kept 
indefinitely.  This  can  not  be  done  In  southern  and  eastern  Nebraska  with 
ordinary  methods  of  culture.  The  Importance  of  producing  improved  strains 
of  potatoes  for  this  region  makes  It  desirable  to  devise  a  method  of  producing 
strong  se?d  tahers  at  home. 
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''  SiDce  rather  low  and  fairly  uniform  soil  temperatures  seem  to  be  essential 
to  the  production  of  high-class  seed  tubers,  the  use  of  a  mulch  of  straw  or 
other  coarse  material  about  the  plant  suggested  itseH  This  method  has  been 
under  test  at  the  station  for  eight  years,  and  during  that  time  22  separate 
tests  have  been  conducted,  all  with  the  Barly  Ohio  variety.  In  every  test 
a  uniform  stock  of  tubers  was  divided  into  two  lots,  one  grown  by  ordinary 
cultivation  and  the  other  one  mulched.  The  seed  tubers  produced  on  the  two 
plats  were  kept  under  identical  conditions  over  winter.  The  next  spring 
both  were  planted  in  the  same  way  on  adjoining  plats  of  as  uniform  soil  as 
could  be  had,  and  both  were  given  the  same  cultivation  throughout  the  summ^. 
Differences  in  yield  the  second  year  of  the  test  are,  therefore,  attributable 
to  the  different  methods  of  culture  by  which  the  seed  tubers  were  produced  in 
the  first  year  of  the  test  Tests  were  also  made  of  the  effect  of  different  num- 
bers of  years  of  mulching  and  cultivation. 

**  In  ten  comparisons  of  seed  tubers  grown  one  year  under  a  mulch  with  seed 
tubers  of  the  same  stock  grown  one  year  by  ordinary  cultivation,  for  each 
100  lbs.  of  tubers  produced  from  mulched  seed  the  cultivated  seed  produced  02, 
68,  70,  70,  76,  80,  82,  83,  88,  and  93  lbs.,  respectively,  or  an  average  <^ 
77  lbs.  The  other  12  tests  compared  from  two  to  eight  years  of  mulching  with 
the  same  number  of  years  of  cultivation.  The  results  from  all  the  22  tests 
are  that  for  each  100  lbs.  of  marketable  tubers  grown  from  mulched  seed  the 
average  yields  of  marketable  tubers  from  cultivated  seeds  were:  Cultivated 
1  year  (10  tests),  77  lb&;  2  years  (4  tests),  68  lbs.;  3  years  (1  test),  74  lbs.; 
4  years  (1  test),  68  lbs.;  5  years  (1  test),  66  lbs.;  6  years  (2  tests),  61  lbs.; 
7  years  (2  tests),  40  lbs. ;  8  years  (1  test),  64  Iba 

"Continued  cultivation  in  southeastern  Nebraska  results,  th^i,  in  a  pro- 
nounced though  somewhat  gradual  deterioration  of  potato  stocks.  One  year  of 
mulching,  however,  restores  the  normal  vigor  of  the  stock,  as  is  indicated  by 
two  tests  as  follows :  Mulched  6  and  7  years,  100  lbs. ;  mulched  5  and  6  years 
and  cultivated  1  year,  82  lbs. ;  cultivated  6  and  7  years,  67  lbs. ;  cultivated  5 
and  6  years  and  mulched  1  year,  100  lbs. 

*' Comparisons  of  home-grown  mulched  stocks  of  Early  Ohio  potatoes  with 
northern-grown  stocks  of  the  same  variety  have  been  made  in  five  of  the  eight 
years.  For  each  100  Iba  produced  on  the  average  by  mulched  seed  tuba^  the 
northern-grown  seed  tubers  yielded  an  average  of  98  lbs. 

"  Northern-grown  seed  tul>ers  ordinarily  retail  for  about  25  per  cent  more 
than  home-grown  tubers.  The  estimated  cost  of  producing  seed  tut>ers  by 
mulching  is  $10  to  $12  an  acre  more  than  the  cost  of  producing  them  by 
cultivation,  but  a  mulched  seed  plat  will  ordinarily  yield  about  25  per  cent 
more  seed  tubers  an  acre  than  will  a  cultivated  seed  plat  The  cost  per  bushel 
is,  therefore,  not  greatly  different  for  the  two  methods.  The  grower  can  pro- 
duce high-class  seed  tubers  at  home  by  mulching  at  a  cost  somewhat  less  than 
he  can  buy  northern-grown  seed  of  equal  quality. 

'*  It  is  recommended  to  mulch  a  few  rows  of  potatoes  along  one  side  of  the 
field  to  furnish  seed  for  the  next  year*s  crop.  The  mulch  should  be  about 
4  in.  deep  after  settling  and  may  consist  of  hay,  straw,  stable  litter,  or  other 
coarse  material  free  from  grain  and  noxious  weed  seeda  It  is  best  applied 
before  the  plants  come  up  and  must  be  spread  by  the  time  the  new  tubers 
begin  to  develop.  To  insure  that  the  plants  are  strong  enough  to  push  up 
through  the  mulch  and  to  produce  as  large  a  yield  as  possible  for  a  given 
amount  of  mulching,  large  seed  pieces  from  4  to  6  oz.  should  be  planted.  The 
depth  of  planting  should  be  the  same  as  in  the  rest  of  the  field,  about  4  in." 

The  use  of  Paris  green  and  Bordeaux  on  the  farm,  J.  W.  Inge  (North  Da- 
kota Bta.  Spec,  BuL,  S  {1915),  No,  H,  pp.  2S9,  «40).— This  arUde  bri^y  de- 
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scribes  these  and  other  spray  mixtures,  the  methods  of  application,  and  the 
effect  on  the  potato  crop. 

The  fractional  liquefaction  of  rice  starch,  F.  J.  Wabth  and  D.  B.  Dababsett 
(Mem.  Dept,  Affn  India,  Chem.  Ser,,  S  (1914),  No,  5,  pp.  ISS-HS,  pi.  i,  fig.  1).— 
This  paper  describes  a  method  of  fractional  liquefaction  of  rice  starch  and 
its  application  in  differentiating  seven  varieties  of  rice.  The  method  involyes  a 
wet  grinding  of  the  grain  and  fractional  liquefaction  of  the  starch  in  water  at 
different  temperatures  for  definite  periods  of  time  and  a  conversion  secured 
with  malt  extract.  The  samples  showed  decided  degrees  of  liquefactions  at 
the  various  periods  and  uniformity  for  the  same  variety. 

Field  tests  of  soy  beans,  1914  (Connecticut  State  8ta.  Bui.  185  {1915),  pp. 
3-17). — Tliis  bulletin  briefly  discusses  the  uses  of  the  soy  bean  as  a  catch 
crop,  green  manure  crop,  seed  crop,  silage  crop,  and  for  hay  for  Connecticut 
farmers,  and  gives  results  of  tests  of  1914  tliat  were  planned  and  carried  out 
by  H.  K.  Hayes  and  C.  D.  Hubbell,  showing  analytical  data  and  composition  in 
comparison  with  corn  and  alfalfa. 

Data  of  19  varieties  grown  as  forage  show  the  total  yields  to  range  from 
5,389  lbs.  to  21,240  lbs.,  averaging  16,949  Iba  per  acre,  and  the  dry  matter  to 
range  from  1,247  lbs.  to  6,287  lbs. 

The  protein  ranged  from  2.7  to  7.1  per  cent  with  an  average  of  4.8,  fat  from 
0.7  to  2.6  with  an  average  of  1.6,  nitrogen-free  extract  from  8.8  to  15.5  with  an 
average  of  11.7,  and  fiber  from  4.9  to  12.3  with  an  average  of  8.6. 

The  highest  yielding  variety  in  grain  produced  82.5  bu.  per  acre.  Analyses 
of  the  grains  show  the  protein  to  range  from  36.8  to  45.5  per  cent,  fat  from 
14.1  to  19  per  cent,  ash  from  5.2  to  8.6  per  cent,  nitrogen-free  extract  from  26.2 
to  32.9  per  cent,  and  fiber  from  4  to  6.5  per  cent. 

The  composition  and  digestible  nutrients  of  soy  beans,  cotton-seed  meal,  and 
linseed  meal  are  compared.  Methods  of  planting  soy  beans  are  discussed  briefiy. 
The  Hollybrook  variety  is  recommended  for  Connecticut  conditions  as  a  crop 
for  soiling,  hay,  or  green  manure. 

Physiological  changes  In  sweet  potatoes  during  storage,  H.  Hasseubbing 
and  L.  A.  Hawkins  [U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Jour.  Agr.  Research,  3  {1915),  No.  4,  pp. 
SSl-342). — ^The  results  of  the  investigations  conducted  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
with  Jersey  Big  Stem  and  Southern  Queen  sweet  potatoes  are  summarized  as 
follows : 

"During  its  growth  the  sweet  potato  root  is  characterized  by  a  very  low 
sugar  content.  The  reserve  materials  from  the  vines  are  almost  wholly  depos- 
ited as  starch. 

"  Immediately  after  the  roots  are  harvested  there  occurs  a  rapid  transforma- 
tion of  starch  into  cane  sugar  and  reducing  sugara  This  initial  transformation 
seems  to  be  due  to  internal  causes  and  is  largely  independent  of  external  condi- 
tions. Even  at  a  temperature  of  30"  C.  (86®  F.)  both  cane  sugar  and  reducing 
sugars  accumulate  during  this  initial  period  in  excess  of  the  quantity  used  in 
respiration,  while  during  subsequent  i)eriods  the  quantity  of  reducing  sugar 
diminishes  at  that  temperature  as  a  result  of  respiration.  These  initial  changes 
seem  to  be  associated  with  the  cessation  of  the  fiow  of  materials  from  the  vines. 

"  In  sweet  i)otatoes  stored  at  a  temperature  of  11.7  to  16.7"*  the  moisture  con- 
tent remains  fairly  constant.  There  is  a  gradual  disappearance  of  starch  dur- 
ing the  first  of  the  season  (October  to  March.)  and  probably  a  re-formation  of 
starch  accompanied  by  a  disappearance  of  cane  sugar  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  season  (March  to  June).  The  changes  in  reducing  sugar  are  less  marked 
than  those  in  cane  sugar.  The  changes  in  starch  and  cane  sugar  appear  in  a 
general  way  to  be  correlated  with  the  seasonal  changes  in  the  temperature. 
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**  In  sweet  potatoes  kept  In  cold  storage  (4*  C.)  there  Is  a  rapid  disappearance 
of  the  starch  and  an  accompanying  increase  in  cane  sugar.  Tliese  changes  do 
not  attain  a  state  of  eqailihrlnm  at  that  temperature,  as  the  sweet  potatoes 
inyariably  rot  by  the  action  of  fungi  before  the  changes  haye  reached  their 
maximum.  At  both  high  and  low  temperatures  cane  sugar  is  the  <diief  product 
formed  by  the  conyersion  of  starch  in  the  sweet  potato.  The  quantity  of  Inyert 
sugar  in  the  root  at  any  time  is  comparatively  small.** 

A  bibliography  of  cited  literature  is  appended. 

On  the  spike  form  of  wheat,  L.  Detikl  (PuMing*8  Landto.  Ztg.,  S3  U9W, 
No.  17,  pp.  561-572). — This  article  discusses  the  different  forms  of  ^ikes  of 
wheats,  the  arrangements  of  the  splkelets,  and  the  factora  which  cause  the 
different  forms.     Statistical  data  of  different  type  forms  are  glTOi  and  the 

application  of  the  formula  D  =  ^        + 1  in  which  D  represents  the  thickness. 

X  the  number  of  spaces  between  the  spikelets  on  one  side  of  the  spike,  and  y 
the  l^igth  of  the  spike  axis  is  explained. 

Is  the  present  system  of  grading  wheat  equitableP  E.  F.  Ladd  {North  Da- 
kota 8ta.  Spec.  Bui.,  S  {1915),  No.  U,  pp.  2^3-j»9).— This  arUcle  criticizes  the 
present  market  grades  of  wheat  and  presets  data,  compiled  as  joint  cooperatiye 
work  of  the  station  and  this  Department,  to  show  that  millers,  on  the  basis  of 
their  net  returns  for  flour  and  by-products,  could  pay  more  for  the  lower  grades 
and  thus  return  a  large  sum  to  the  growers. 

Boot  atlas,  B.  Schulze  {WurzcHatlas.  Berlin:  Paul  Parey,  1911,  vol.  1,  pp. 
36,  pis.  36;  19H,  vol.  2,  pp.  42,  pU.  29).— Volume  1  contains  36  plates  from 
photographs,  showing  the  root  systems  at  different  stages  of  growth  of  winter 
and  spring  rye,  winter  and  spring  wheat,  oats,  and  barley,  and  volume  2  con- 
tains 29  corresponding  plates  for  peas,  horse  beans,  white  lupine,  red  clover,  and 
winter  rape.  Each  volume  also  contains  statistics  showing  the  length  and 
weights  of  roots,  length  and  weights  of  tops,  and  ratios  between  roots  and  tops 
for  the  individual  plants,  and  a  text  discussing  the  work.  See  also  a  previous 
note  (E.  S.  R.,  81,  p.  733). 

The  loniro'^ty  of  some  common  seeds,  A.  Eastham  {Agr.  Oaz.  Canada,  1 
{1914),  No.  7,  pp.  544'-546). — ^This  paper  gives  results  of  germination  tests  of 
seeds  of  timothy,  red  clover,  and  alsike  clover,  that  had  been  stored  10  years, 
and  of  oats  that  had  been  stored  13  years. 

For  timothy  it  is  noted  that  "the  average  germination  of  the  25  samples 
1  year  after  harvest  was  95  per  cent;  5  years  after,  the  average  was  90  per 
cent;  after  that,  however,  a  steady  loss  of  vitality  was  shown,  although  at  the 
end  of  10  years  an  average  germination  of  54  per  cent  was  still  shown.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that,  contrary  to  general  opinion,  the  timothy  seed  retained 
its  vitality  somewhat  better  than  either  red  clover  or  alsike." 

For  red  clover  **  the  average  germination  of  24  samples  1  year  after  harvest 
was  97  per  cent,  while  10  yeara  after,  only  44  per  cent  was  capable  of 
germination." 

For  alsike  clover  **  the  average  germination  of  24  samples  1  year  after  harvest 
was  93  per  cent,  and  10  yeara  after,  45  per  cent,  or  a  loss  of  48  per  cent  during 
that  period." 

For  oats  '*  the  average  of  the  180  samples  when  firet  tested  in  1903  was  95 
per  cent,  while  the  average  of  156  samples  (the  supply  of  seed  in  24  samples 
having  become  exhausted)  when  10  years  old  was  still  95  per  cent  Further- 
more, the  average  germination  of  53  samples  13  yeara  old  was  91  per  cent 
an  average  loss  of  only  4  per  cent  during  that  period,  a  very  slight  loss  when  we 
remember  that  in  ordinary  germination  work  a  variation  of  5  per  cent  is  allow- 
able between  teats  on  identical  lots  of  seed." 
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Beport  of  seed  analysis,  Bebtha  A.  Hoixibteb  {Ann,  Bpt,  Sec.  Bd,  Agr,  Mich,  53 
{19W,  pp.  168-182,  flga.  tf).— -This  gives  the  results  of  the  purity  analyses  of 
agricultural  seeds  under  a  new  law,  and  the  text  of  the  regulation  for  seed 
testing. 

First  annual  seed  laboratory  report,  1913-14,  W.  L.  Oswald  {Minnesota 
8ta.  Buh  W  {1915),  pp.  5-20,  flps.  &).— This  bulletin  discusses  the  Minnesota 
seed  law  and  Its  effect  upon  the  seed  Industry  of  the  State,  points  out  the  func- 
tions of  the  educational,  experimental,  seed  testing,  and  seed  Inspection  divi- 
sions of  the  seed  laboratory,  and  gives  results  of  seed  testing  for  germination 
and  purity  for  1918-14. 

Besults  of  seed  tests  for  1914,  F.  W.  Tatlob  {New  Hampshire  8ta,  Bui. 
174  (1914),  pp.  20,  fig.  1). — ^Thls  gives  results  of  purity  and  germination  tests 
of  126  samples  of  seeds  examined  from  September  1, 1918,  to  September  1, 1914, 
with  brief  notea 

Wisconsin  seed  inspection  law,  A.  L.  Stone  {WisconHn  8ta.  Ciro.  Inform. 
4  {1911),  2.  ed.,  pp.  10,  fig.  1).— A  sllghtiy  revised  edition  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  236). 

The  new  seed  inspection  law,  A.  L.  Stone  {Wisconsin  8ta.  Giro.  Inform.  4 
{191S),  8up.,  pp.  S). — ^A  brief  discussion  of  the  changes  made  in  1918  In  the 
above  law. 

HOBTIdTLTUBE. 

[Beport  of  horticultural  investigations],  F.  Garcia  {New  Mexico  8ta.  Rpt. 
1914,  pp.  58-^,  72-74,  fig9.  S). — ^Thls  comprises  brief  statements  of  the  progress 
made  with  the  various  horticultural  projects  In  1913,  and  in  part  noted  In  a 
previous  bulletin  (E.  S.  R.,  80,  p.  839). 

Experiments  with  Vlnlfera  grapes  have  shown  plainly  the  benefit  derived  from 
covering  the  vines  during  the  winter.  Uncovered  vines  In  both  Irrigated  and 
nonirrigated  plats  were  badly  winter  injured,  the  canes  being  killed  back  to  the 
ground.  Data  are  given  for  1913  showing  the  yields  on  the  various  grape  plats. 
A  table  Is  also  given  showing  the  comparative  growth  made  during  the  season 
of  1-  and  2-year-old  apple  grafts  planted  in  1912.  The  fertilizer  experiments 
with  peach  trees  were  continued,  and  the  results  as  measured  by  tree  growth 
during  1912  and  1913  are  briefly  recorded.  In  the  orchard  cover  crop  experiment 
plantings  of  various  crops  were  made  on  October  15  and  December  1,  1913,  and 
on  January,  February,  and  March  1,  1914.  A  diagram  Is  given  showing  the 
height  of  these  various  plantings  when  plowed  under  on  May  11.  Of  the  various 
peas  planted  on  October  15,  sweet  peas  alone  passed  through  the  winter  unin- 
jured and  the  amount  of  vine  growth  in  May  was  equal  to  that  of  the  various 
pea  plantings  made  on  December  1.  Some  data  are  given  on  cultural  and 
variety  tests  of  spinach  and  cauliflower. 

Breeding  experiments  with  the  Mexican  chili  were  continued.  A  number  of 
promising  strains  were  secured  and  are  here  illustrated.  Data  are  given  show- 
ing the  yields  of  fresh,  red,  and  green  chilies,  together  with  the  estimated  yield 
per  acre  of  good  dried  red  chllles  secured  from  the  various  strains  in  1918. 

Fertilizer  tests  on  onion  lands,  A.  G.  B.  Bouqttet  {Oregon  8ta.  Bien.  Crop 
Pest  and  Hort.  Rpt.  1913-14*  PP-  7-24,  fig^-  4)- — ^The  results  are  given  of  cooper- 
ative fertilizer  experiments  with  onions  conducted  on  a  number  of  fkrms  in  the 
upper  Willamette  Valley  during  the  seasons  1913  and  1914.  The  results  thus  far 
show  In  general  that  expenditures  for  medium  heavy  to  heavy  applications  of 
fertilizer  are  not  always  accompanied  by  resulting  crop  Increase.  Each  farm  is 
an  individual  problem  and  in  few  cases  can  a  deflnlte  rule  of  fertilization  be 
economically  applied  to  all.   The  experiments  are  being  continued. 
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Tomatoes,  H.  P.  8tuckst  {Georgia  Bta.  Bui.  IIZ  {1915),  pp.  ie9^4^8y  fig*. 
14).— A  reviidon  of  BulleUa  96  of  the  sUtion  (E.  S.  R.,  26,  pp.  640,  648).  Hls- 
torlcal  references  and  variety  tables  are  either  condensed  or  omitted  in  the 
present  bulletin  and  the  descriptions  of  varieties  are  omitted  oitireiy.  S<nne 
additional  data  on  tests  of  early  varieties,  noted  in  Bulletin  106  of  the  station 
(E.  S.  R.,  81,  p.  438),  together  with  directicms  for  the  control  of  insect  pests 
and  fungus  diseases,  have  been  added  to  bring  the  subject  matter  up  to  date. 

Tomato  growinir  in  the  South,  H.  C.  Thompson  ( U.  8.  Dept,  Agr^  Farmers' 
Bui,  64^  {1915),  pp.  IS,  figs.  9). —A  popular  treatise  on  tomato  culture  pr^iared 
with  special  reference  to  the  needs  of  canning  clubs  and  those  who  grow  toma- 
toes for  home  use.  It  discusses  the  starting  of  tomatoes  in  hotbeds  and  cold 
frames,  soils  and  their  preparation,  manures  and  fertilisers,  planting,  cultiva- 
tion, pruning  and  staking,  rotation,  diseases  and  their  control,  varieties,  cost 
of  growing,  yields,  and  returns. 

Greenhouse  tomato  investigations,  A.  G.  B.  Bouquet  {Oregon  8ta,  BiefL 
Crop  Pe9i  and  Hon,  Rpt.  1913-14,  pp.  25-S4,  flga,  5).— A  progress  r^wrt  on  the 
station's  investigations  with  tomatoes  (E.  S.  R.,  29,  p.  145)  in  which  the  results 
obtained  from  crops  produced  during  the  years  1912-1914,  inclusive,  are 
discussed. 

The  results  in  general  show  that  tomato  varieties  differ  quite  largely  in 
the  amount  of  fruit  produced  during  various  stages  of  the  bearing  season.  In 
the  three  years  of  test  Bonny  Best,  Jewel,  Earliana,  and  Sutton  Al  in  the 
order  named  have  been  the  most  desirable  varieties  from  the  standpoint  of 
early  and  prolific  production. 

Early  yields  of  tomatoes  are  greatly  influenced  by  pollination.  Both  hand 
pollination  and  shaking  the  vines  resulted  in  profitable  net  increases  over  plants 
that  were  left  untouched.  The  total  amount  of  tomatoes  for  the  season  is 
largely  decreased  where  no  assistance  is  given  in  pollinating  the  vines. 

Actual  counts  were  taken  of  a  large  number  of  flower  clusters  of  various 
varieties,  and  it  was  found  that  nearly  50  per  cent  of  the  blossoms  remained 
unfertilized.  The  prolific  bearing  habits  of  varieties  appear  to  be  affected  by 
the  number  of  blossoms  ordinarily  produced  on  clusters.  Data  are  giv^i 
showing  the  variations  in  this  respect  of  the  varieties  tested,  together  with 
a  general  summary  of  variety  characteristics. 

Ringing  fruit  trees,  G.  H.  Howe  {New  York  State  8ta,  Bui.  891  {1914),  PP- 
575-584f  pl'  1). — In  some  previous  investigations  conducted  at  the  station  (R  S. 
R.,  19,  p.  37)  it  was  found  that  ringing  herbaceous  plants  was  so  deleterious 
to  their  growth  that  it  could  not  be  advocated  for  general  practice.  The 
object  of  the  experiments  here  reported  was  to  determine  the  extent  to  which 
fruit  trees  can  be  ringed  without  permanent  injury  and  to  what  degree  the 
operation  induces  and  stimulates  fruitfulness.  Apples,  pears,  plums,  and 
cherries  were  used  in  the  work  which  was  started  in  1910  and  carried  on  during 
the  three  succeeding  years. 

The  results  as  a  whole  indicate  that  under  certain  conditions  ringing  may 
induce  and  possibly  increase  fruitfulness  of  apples  but  it  rarely  has  these 
favorable  effects  on  other  fruits.  The  practice  of  ringing  stone  fruits  should 
never  be  followed,  the  experiments  indicating  almost  100  per  cent  loss  in  the 
life  of  the  trees.  Only  young  and  very  vigorous  apple  trees  and  possibly  now 
and  then  pear  and  cherry  trees  can  survive  ringing.  There  are  no  regular  and 
successive  increases  in  productiveness  and  ringing  had  no  apparent  influxes 
upon  the  size,  color,  or  maturity  of  apples.  The  general  effect  of  ringing  on 
the  roots  of  trees  was  to  increase  their  size  and  number  and  to  lessen  their 
vigor.  The  results  obtained  are  not  favorable  to  ringing  fruit  trees  as  a 
general  practice. 
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mnging  an  unsafe  stimulus  to  fruit  bearing,  F.  H.  Hall  (New  York  State 
Sta.  BuL  S91,  popular  ed.  (1914),  pp.  4).— A  popular  edition  of  the  aboye. 

Sprasring  farm  orchards  by  the  club  plan,  R.  D.  Jay  and  W.  M.  CJook 
{Ohio  8ta,  arc,  U8  (1914),  PP-  |5-52).— This  circular  describes  a  cost  account- 
ing experiment  conducted  by  the  station  In  cooperation  with  the  Greene  CJounty 
Improvement  Association  in  order  to  secure  data  relative  to  the  community 
spraying  of  orchards  by  one  man.  An  itemized  account  is  given  of  the  over- 
head charges  connected  with  the  work,  together  with  an  itemized  statement  of 
the  expense  incurred  in  spraying  one  orchard  and  summarized  statements  of 
the  cost  in  the  seven  other  orchards. 

The  total  cost  per  tree  for  three  sprays  was  44.3  cts.  and  the  total  amount 
of  spray  material  required  per  tree  for  three  sprays  was  0.7  gal.  lime-sulphur 
and  0.2  lb.  lead  arsenate.  The  average  number  of  trees  sprayed  per  hour  was 
18,  including  the  time  spent  in  mixing  the  material  and  filling  the  tank.  Under 
favorable  conditions  it  was  found  possible  to  spray  900  trees  in  a  day.  The 
total  rental  charges  for  the  spray  outfit  amounted  to  $58.86,  which  allows  6  per 
cent  on  an  investment  of  $150,  as  well  as  20  per  cent  depreciation,  and  leaves 
about  $18  a  year  for  repairs,  insurance,  and  storage  charges. 

Some  suggestions  based  on  the  present  work  are  given  with  a  view  to  assisting 
those  organizing  orchard  spraying  clubs. 

Sprasring  progrram  for  orchards  with  combinations  recommended,  W.  J. 
Gbeen,  a.  D.  Selbt,  and  H.  A.  Gossard  [Ohio  8ta.  Ore.  149  (1915),  pp.  59- 
60). — ^Tliis  circular  contains  schedules  for  spraying  orchards  of  apple,  pear, 
plum,  and  peach,  the  directions  being  based  upon  many  years  of  observations 
and  experimental  testing. 

Spray  treatment,  etc.,  for  orchards,  W.  E.  Bbitton  and  G.  P.  Clinton  ( Con- 
necticut State  Sta.  Bui.  184  (1914)^  pp.  5-12).— This  bulletin  describes  the  gen- 
eral spraying  practice  for  the  treatmait  of  the  apple,  pear,  peach,  plum,  cherry, 
and  quince,  and  gives  directions  for  making  spray  mixtures. 

Spray  calendar,  W.  E.  Button  and  G.  P.  Clinton  (Connecticut  State  Sta, 
BuL  IBS  (1915),  pp.  S2,  figs.  63).—Th\B  calendar  contains  directions  for  the 
control  of  the  more  important  insect  pests  and  diseases  of  orchard  and  small 
fruits,  vegetables,  and  other  plants,  including  also  formulas  for  the  preparation 
of  spray  mixtures. 

Tree  fillings  and  wound  dressings  for  orchard  and  shade  trees,  A.  D.  Selbt 
(Ohio  Sta.  Ore.  150  (1915),  pp.  61-6S).— This  circular  describes  the  process  of 
filling  cavities  in  branches  and  trunks  with  a  composition  of  asphaltum  and 
sawdust,  a  method  originated  by  J.  Boddy.  Instructions  are  also  given  for 
dressing  wounds  with  gas  tar  and  liquid  asphaltum. 

Thinning  apples,  H.  J.  Eustace  (Michigan  Sta.  Circ.  24  (1914) ,  PP*  158-160, 
figs.  2). — ^This  circular  contains  practical  suggestions  relative  to  thinning  apples. 
Some  data  are  given  showing  the  time  required  to  thin  fruits  of  four  Wealthy 
apple  trees.  On  one  tree  2,980  fruits  were  removed  in  two  hours  time.  This 
tree  yielded  19  bu.  of  marketable  fruit  and  2.5  bu.  of  culls  at  harvest  time. 

An  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  a  somatic  segregation  of  characters  in  the 
LeConte  pear,  W.  P.  Tufts  (Oregon  Sta.  Bui.  12S  (1914),  pp.  ^-iC,  figs.  6).— 
The  author  cites  'several  recorded  instances  of  variation  of  characters  In 
somatic  tissue,  and  gives  the  results  of  a  study  conducted  with  the  LeConte 
pear  with  the  view  of  throwing  some  light  on  the  general  laws  underlying 
somatic  variations.  The  somatic  segregation  here  considered  has  to  do  with 
the  relative  declduousness  or  persistence  of  calyx  lobes  in  the  LeConte  pear. 
Observations  were  made  throughout  the  fruiting  season  on  the  crop  of  one 
tree,  amounting  to  5306  fruits,  each  of  which  was  considered  as  5  fruits  when 
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determining  the  decidnouB  or  persiBtent  natnre  of  the  calyx  lobe.    A  aimiliir 
study  with  56  fruits  of  the  Transcendent  crab  apple  was  also  made. 

An  examination  of  the  data  secured  with  both  fruits  showed  a  striking  simi- 
larity in  the  segregation  of  the  deciduous  and  persistent  factors  to  that  secured 
in  an  Fs  M^idelian  hybrid.  The  deciduous  factor  dominated  in  the  pear  at 
the  ratio  of  1 : 3.7  and  in  the  crab  apple  at  the  ratio  of  1 : 2.8.  Partial  evidence 
is  presented  to  show  that  the  failure  of  the  segregation  in  the  LeConte  pear 
to  assume  that  of  a  characteristic  Fi  Mendellan  hybrid,  i.  e.,  the  complete  domi- 
nance of  the  deciduous  factor,  may  be  due  to  the  possibliity  of  either  one  or 
both  of  the  supposed  parents,  Punts  sinensis  and  P.  communis,  carrying  both 
a  factor  for  declduousness  and  a  factor  for  persistence.  Out  of  250  varieties 
of  supposedly  pure  P,  communis  studied,  31  per  cent  sometimes  shows  a  tendency 
toward  deciduous  calyx  lobes.  The  author  concludes  in  brief  that  since  the 
Mendel ian  ratio  is  so  closely  approximated,  it  is  reasonable  to  consider  the 
LeOnte  a  true  hybrid  between  the  species  P.  communis  and  P.  sinensis. 

Assuming,  however,  that  the  LeCk)nte  is  a  mere  mutation  of  P.  sinensis,  "  the 
data  show  that  there  Is  apparently  a  mechanism  possessed  by  the  somatic  cell 
capable  of  affording  practically  the  same  results  and  with  the  same  degree  of 
regularity  as  those  afforded  by  the  reduction  and  fertilization  processes  incident 
to  bisexual  reproduction.*'  It  is  suggested  that  this  hypothesis  may  explain 
the  immediate  causes  of  at  least  some  bud  variations,  and  the  inquiry  as  a 
whole  is  offered  as  a  contribution  to  our  present  limited  data  on  bud  variation. 

A  bibliography  of  the  cited  literature  is  given. 

The  pear  as  affected  by  moisture  supply,  A.  F.  Babss  {Oregon  Sia,  Bien, 
Crop  Pest  and  Hort.  RpU  191S-H,  pp.  38-49,  figs.  +).— The  results  for  the  first 
two  seasons  are  given  of  experiments  conducted  to  determine  the  effect  of  vary- 
ing amounts  of  water  upon  the  growth  and  fruiting  habit  of  pear  trees. 

A  test  was  conducted  with  48  uniform  dwarf  Bartlett  pear  trees  growing  in 
pots  under  controlled  conditions.  One  lot  of  pots  was  kept  standing  in  water  in 
order  to  insure  a  continuous  supply.  Another  lot  of  trees  received  Just  as  much 
water  as  was  needed  to  keep  up  the  supply  for  the  first  lot,  but  the  water  was 
applied  in  twice  as  frequent  applications  of  one-half  the  quantity  each  time. 
The  trees  in  the  third  lot  received  half  as  much  water  as  for  the  first  two  lots. 
The  trees  of  the  fourth  lot  received  Just  enough  water  to  keep  them  alive. 

The  results  for  the  first  year  showed  no  perceptible  difference  between  the 
different  lots  of  trees  in  the  time  required  for  the  trees  to  leaf  out  fully.  Trees 
receiving  the  maximum  amount  of  water  developed  larger  and  more  brightly 
colored  leaves  than  the  trees  receiving  half  the  amount  Trees  given  the  mini- 
mum amount  of  water  developed  small,  dull,  grayish-green  leaves.  All  of  the 
trees  started  to  form  terminal  buds  at  the  same  time,  but  these  buds  grew  out 
again  on  some  of  the  fully  watered  trees,  thus  indicating  that  large  increases 
in  the  amount  of  water  above  the  minimum  required  by  the  trees  l^igthen  the 
growing  season.  Generally  speaking,  the  amount  of  wood  growth  increased 
with  the  amount  of  water  supplied,  although  the  difference  was  not  great  in 
the  two  lots  receiving  the  least  amount  of  water.  The  lenticels  of  trees  receiv- 
ing the  greatest  amount  of  water  were  larger  and  more  conspicuous  and  the 
growing  wood  showed  more  green  than  on  the  trees  receiving  half  the  amount 
When  matured  and  dormant,  the  wood  on  the  trees  receiving  the  full  amount 
of  water  was  darker  and  showed  less  green  than  the  wood  on  the  trees  receiving 
half  the  amount  of  water.  Late  growths  put  out  by  the  trees  receiving  the 
continuous  supply  of  water  remained  green  through  the  winter. 

During  the  second  season  measurements  and  observations  were  made  at 
frequent  intervals  to  determine  any  existing  differences  in  condition  of  trees,  in 
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blooming,  fruit  development,  new  brancli  growth,  foliage,  etc.  The  differences 
observed  are  here  presented  and  discussed.  As  summarized  they  show  that  thus 
far  for  the  two  years  of  experiment  the  water  supply  did  not  influence  the 
time  of  starting  of  bud&  The  trees  which  received  an  excess  of  water  showed 
the  greatest  number  of  blossom  clusters;  greatest  average  size,  greatest  average 
weight,  and  highest  quality  of  fruit;  greatest  total  amount  of  wopd  growth; 
greatest  number  of  branches;  greatest  average  linear  growth  to  the  branch; 
greatest  average  diameter  of  wood  growth ;  longest  intemodal  spaces ;  greatest 
number  of  cases  of  multiple  growths  from  single  buds ;  largest,  most  conspicuous, 
and  greatest  number  of  lenticels;  greatest  size,  weight,  and  vigor  of  leaves; 
greatest  number  of  leaves  affected  with  the  apparent  **  sunburn  ** ;  longest  grow- 
ing season ;  largest,  healthiest,  and  most  vigorous  buds ;  and  readiest  formation 
of  callus  tissue.  The  moderately  watered  trees  had  the  largest  total  number  of 
blossoms  and  greatest  number  of  fruits.  The  scantily  watered  trees  led  the 
others  only  in  having  the  largest  average  number  of  flowers  to  the  cluster.  "  Of 
the  lots  which  received  the  excess  of  water,  the  one  which  received  water  less 
frequently  showed  a  superiority  only  in  that  it  had  the  greater  number  of 
fruits,  greater  average  weight  to  the  leaf,  and  greater  average  diameter  of 
new  growth.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lot  watered  more  frequently  slightly 
exceeded  the  other  in  all  other  respects." 

Blackberry  culture,  G.  M.  Darbow  (U,  8.  Dept,  Agr.,  Farmers*  Bui.  643 
{1915),  pp.  IS,  figs.  8). — ^A  practical  treatise  on  blackberry  culture,  discussing 
the  location  of  the  plantation,  soils  and  their  preparation,  propagation,  pollina- 
tion, planting,  intercrops,  cultivation,  fertilizers,  systems  of  training,  mulching, 
harvesting,  yields,  winter  protection,  duration  of  plantation,  insects  and  dis- 
eases, regional  adaptability  of  varieties,  hybrids  and  novelties,  and  blackberry 
by-products.  In  the  introduction  statistics  are  given  showing  the  acreage 
devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  blackberries  and  dewberries  Jn  the  United  States 
in  1909. 

Strawberry  varieties  in  Oregon,  V.  R.  Gabdneb  {Oregon  Sta.  Bien.  Crop  Pest 
and  Hort.  Rpt.  1915-14,  pp.  50-94,  fiff-  1)- — ^This  comprises  descriptive  notes  on 
varieties  of  strawberries  which  have  been  tested  at  the  ^tation  during  the 
period  1908  to  1913,  inclusive.  The  characters  described  are  such  as  have  to  do 
with  the  horticultural  value  of  both  plant  and  fruit.  Reference  is  made  to  the 
history  of  each  variety  as  far  as  known.  A  bibliography  of  cited  references  is 
appended. 

FOBESTBT. 

The  temperature  of  leaves  of  Pinus  in  winter,  J.  H.  Ehlebs  {Amer.  Jour. 
Bot.,  2  {1915),  ffo.  1,  pp.  82-70,  figs.  4). — ^Results  are  given  of  an  investigation 
conducted  in  the  arboretum  of  the  University  of  Michigan  with  the  view  of  de- 
termining the  Internal  temperature  of  pine  leaves  in  winter  under  as  nearly 
natural  conditions  as  possible.  The  species  Pinus  laricio  austriaca  was  selected 
for  the  purpose,  the  leaves  of  this  species  being  the  largest  in  cross  section  of 
the  conifer  leaves  available  in  the  locality.  An  attempt  was  also  made  to  ob- 
tain direct  evidence  of  photosynthesis  under  winter  conditions  by  examining  for 
starch  content  the  leaves  of  the  various  conifers  growing  in  the  university 
arboretum. 

The  data  here  presented  show  that  evergreen  conifer  leaves  even  under  winter 
conditions  maintain  through  the  absorption  of  radiant  energy  temperatures  from 
2  to  10*  G.  higher  than  the  surrounding  air.  The  maximum  obtained  under  bril- 
liant illumination  and  with  a  light  breeze  blowing  was  8.83".    Where  the  leaf 
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was  partially  protected  against  air  currents  a  differential  temperature  of  10^** 
was  obtained.  Et^i  diffuse  light  according  to  Its  brightness  wlU  Increase  the 
leaf  temperature  from  0.5  to  2*.  The  average  differential  temperature  for  Feb- 
ruary, the  coldest  month  of  the  year,  based  on  some  650  readings  taken  between 
the  hours  of  8  a.  m.  and  3  p.  m.  was  8.06''. 

Although  these  differential  temperatures  are  considerably  less  than  those  ob- 
tained by  previous  investigators  for  broad  leaves  under  summer  and  tropical 
insolation  the  differences  are  believed  to  be  of  sufficient  magrnltude  to  become  an 
Important  factor  In  pbotosynthesla  More  or  less  starch  was  found  in  various 
conifers  examined  during  the  winter  although  no  conclusive  evidence  of  starch 
formation  was  observed  after  December  13.  This  result,  it  is  suggested,  merely 
indicates  that  photosynthesis  was  not  sufficiently  active  under  the  conditions 
that  obtained  during  January  and  February  to  result  in  the  production  of  starch 
in  the  leaf.  Carboliydrates  may  have  been  formed  and  used  or  translocated  as 
fast  as  formed. 

The  literature  of  the  subject  Is  reviewed  under  the  general  headings  of  the 
internal  temperature  of  foliage  leaves,  photosynthesis  and  low  temperatures, 
and  accumulation  of  reserve  food  material  by  evergreen  trees  in  winter. 

A  bibliography  of  consulted  literature  is  appended. 

Beport  on  forest  administration  in  Burma  for  the  year  1912—13,  C.  G. 
Rogers  (Rpt.  Forest  Admin.  Burma,  1912-lS,  pp.  //Z+^-fi^d). — ^A  progres 
report  on  the  administration  of  the  state  forests  in  Burma,  including  a  financial 
statement  for  the  year  1912-13.  The  important  data  relative  to  alterations  in 
forest  areas,  forest  surveys,  working  plans,  forest  protection,  silvlcultural  opera- 
tions, miscellaneous  work,  yields  in  major  and  minor  forest  products,  revenues, 
expenditures,  etc.,  are  appended  in  tabular  form. 

Annual  progrress  report  on  forest  administration  in  the  Presidency  of 
Bengal  for  the  year- 1912— 13,  C.  E.  Muriel  (Ann.  Rpt.  Forest  Admin.  Bengal, 
1912-13,  pp.  //+-f5-f4,  pi.  i).— A  report  similar  to  the  above  relative  to  the 
administration  of  the  state  forests  of  Bengal  for  the  year  1912-13. 

Progress  report  on  forest  administration  in  the  Northwest  Frontier 
Province  for  1913—14,  W.  Mayes  (Rpt.  Forest  Admin.  Northtcest  Frontier 
Prov.,  191S-U,  pp.  i?+//-fitf+XXF/).— A  report  similar  to  the  above  relative 
to  the  administration  of  the  state  forests  of  the  Northwest  Frontier  Province 
for  the  year  1913-14. 

DISEASES  OF  PLANTS. 

How  saprophytic  fun^  may  become  parasites,  G.  Massee  {Roy.  Bot.  Onrd. 
Kew,  Bui.  Misc.  Inform.  No.  5  (1914),  pp.  190, 191).— A  case  is  described  in  which 
Clerodendron  fallax  at  Kew  had  been  attacked  by  Cladosporium  epiphyllum 
under  conditions  favorable  thereto.  This  bad  apparently  started  as  a  saprophyte 
on  the  stalked  peltate  leaf  glands  excreting  a  nutritive  liquid,  and  appeared  to 
have  developed  the  parasitic  habit  within  three  weeks.  It  is  thought  that  op- 
portunities for  habitually  saprophytic  but  potentially  parasitic  fungi  to  change 
their  habit  are  numerous  in  nature,  very  slight  changes  of  conditions  being 
sufficient  to  initiate  the  parasitic  activity. 

Parasitism  in  Hymenochnte  agglutinans,  A.  H.  Graves  {Mycologia,  6 
{19U),  No.  6,  pp.  279-284,  pi.  1).— This  fungus  is  stated  to  be  a  facultative 
parasite,  having  been  found  encircling,  attacking,  and  killing  Benzoin  nestivale 
in  contact  with  Alnus  incana,  which  also  it  had  apparently  killed.  It  Is 
thought  that  the  choking  and  consequent  weakening  effect  of  the  encircling 
fungus  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  its  increase  of  activity  in  the  host 
This  is  evidenced  by  the  progressive  diminution  of  growth  of  the  latter  above 
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the  original  point  of  attack  (fhe  parts  below  showing  an  Increase  of  growth) 
during  three  years.  A  young  red  maple  was  also  found  to  have  been  attacked 
in  like  manner  and  to  have  been  killed  above  the  point  of  contact 

Eelworm  disease  {Agr,  Qaz.  Tasmania,  22  (1914),  No,  9,  p.  5//7).-— It  is  stated 
that  the  nematodes  which  infest  clover  also  attack  oats  and  several  other  culti- 
vated besides  many  wild  plants.  They  are  carried  on  tools,  wheels  of  vehicles, 
etc.,  as  well  as  by  animals,  the  eggs  resisting  desiccation  for  a  long  time. 

It  is  claimed  that  turning  the  land  as  much  as  5  in.  deep  destroys  the  nema- 
todes, also  that  potassium  sulphate  applied  to  the  land  shortly  before  sowing 
the  clover  seed  is  safely  protective  to  the  plant  during  the  short  period  of  its 
susceptibility  to  nematode  attack. 

Maryland  plant  diseases  in  1912,  J.  B.  S.  Norton  {Rpt.  Md,  State  Hort, 
Soc,  15  {1912),  pp.  182-188). ^Atter  discussing  the  immediate  and  later  effects 
of  the  very  cold  weather  on  plants  in  1912  and  stating  that  the  cool  moist  sum- 
mer was  favorable  to  parasitic  disease  in  Maryland,  the  author  lists  alpha- 
betically about  50  plants  with  i)arasite8  observed  in  connection  with  each. 

Beport  of  the  botanist,  B.  A.  Bessey  [Michigan  Sta.  Rpt.  19H,  pp.  226, 
227). — Besides  brief  notes  of  work  regarding  some  plant  diseases,  more  special 
mention  is  made  of  investigations  by  J.  A.  McOlintock  on  Michigan  ginseng 
troubles,  particularly  those  due  to  nematodes.  Golden  seal  was  found  susceptible 
to  this  pest 

The  steam  pan  method  of  sterilization  was  found  to  give  adequate  protection 
against  nematodes.  A  soil  drench  of  formalin,  1  part  to  100,  prevented  damping 
off  in  the  beds,  and  black  rot  was  controlled  by  a  much  higher  concentration  of 
this  agent. 

[Beport  on  work  in  plant  pathology]  (New  Mexico  Sta.  Rpt.  1914,  pp.  80, 
81). — The  principal  work  carried  on  in  the  department  of  plant  pathology  has 
been  the  studies  of  the  blighting  of  chili  peppers,  chlorosis  of  foliage  of  orchard 
trees,  studies  of  diseases  of  apples,  pears,  and  peaches,  particularly  the  i>owdery 
mildew  of  the  apple  (Podosphwra  owycanthw),  and  some  truck  crop  diseases, 
one  of  which,  Fusarium  wilt,  is  said  to  cause  considerable  damage  to  tomato 
crops. 

The  blight  of  peppers  is  thought  to  be  influenced  by  damp  weather,  as  the 
disease  spreads  much  more  rapidly  under  such  conditions  than  where  the  season 
is  dry  and  free  from  heavy  rains.  So  far  no  causative  organism  has  been  iso- 
lated. 

In  the  studies  on  chlorosis  of  the  foliage  of  orchard  trees,  plugging  and  spray- 
ing them  with  1  per  cent  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  were  compared.  The  use 
of  the  material  as  a  spray  was  found  to  benefit  the  trees  greatly. 

Notes,  observations  and  minor  investlgrations  on  plant  diseases,  H.  S. 
Jackson  (Oregon  Sta.  Bien.  Crop  Pest  and  Hort.  Rpt.  1913-14,  pp.  261-283, 
figs.  15). — Notes  are  given  of  obser^^ations  and  investigations  on  a  considerable 
number  of  diseases  of  economic  plants  due  to  fungi,  etc. 

Fungus  diseases  of  Swedish  melons  and  cucumbers,  J.  Eriksson  (K. 
Landthr.  Akad.  Handl.  och  Tidskr.,  52  {1913),  No.  4,  pp.  233-253,  figs.  9;  Meddcl. 
Centralanst.  Forsokv.  Jordhruksomrddct,  No.  76  {1913),  pp.  23,  figs.  9). — ^The 
following  fungi  causing  diseases  are  described  and  discussed  in  the  paper: 
Cladosporivm  cucutnerinum^  Cercospora  melonis,  and  Colletotrichum  lagenarium. 

A  contribution  to  the  study  of  foot  rot  of  cereals,  P.  Berth ault  (Rev.  Q^. 
Botf  25  his  (1914),  pp.  29^4). — Reviewing  reports  and  discussions  of  studies 
on  this  disease  of  cereals,  and  reporting  on  his  own  examination  of  diseased 
wheat  stems  sent  in  from  several  portions  of  France  during  1913,  the  author 
states  that  while  he  did  not  And  Leptospho^ia  herpotrichoides  on  these  speci- 
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mens,  OpfUoholus  granUnis  was  abundant  FusaHum  rubigtnosum,  it  is  claimed, 
is  almost  constantly  present  in  this  disease.  It  is  tlionght  that  foot  rot  of 
cereals  may  be  considered  due  to  the  attack  of  such  fungi  as  Ophiobolus  and 
Leptosphseria  on  the  one  hand  and  to  various  species  of  Fusarium  on  the  oth^. 
Some  discussion  of  the  fructification  of  these  fungi  is  also  given. 

Bust  in  the  interior  of  erraminaceous  seeds,  J.  Beauvebie  {Rev,  G^.  BoU, 
25  his  (19 H),  pp.  lt-27,  figs.  10). — In  continuation  of  work  previously  reported 
(E.  S.  R,  30,  p.  241),  the  author  states  that  within  the  seed  coats  of  several 
wild  or  cultivated  grains  he  has  found  the  fruiting  bodies  and  the  mycelium  of 
rusts.  This  occurrence  is  very  frequent  in  certain  species,  as  Puccinia  glumarmm 
in  barley,  and  other  rusts  in  Agropgron  spp.,  Brachypodium  pinnatum,  etc  P. 
granUnis  is  sometimes  found  in  this  relation  on  wheat 

Fungus  diseases  of  cotton,  Im  Smith  {Rpt.  Agr,  Expt.  Bid,  8t.  Crois,  ISlt-lS, 
pp.  59,  60). — It  is  stated  that  while  the  usual  attacks  of  angular  leaf  spot, 
round  spot,  rust  and  mildew  of  cotton  are  observed  to  do  but  little  harm  here, 
a  much  more  serious  case  is  that  caused  by  a  fungus  which  attacks  young  bolls 
almost  to  the  time  of  their  maturity.  The  tr9uble  is  thought  to  be  due  to  a 
Macrosporium,  possibly  M,  nigricantium,  which  is  said  to  be  associated  with 
black  rust  of  cotton  in  the  United  States. 

A  disease  causing  a  blistered  and  torn  appearance  of  young  leaves  and  abor- 
tion and  blackening  of  young  flower  buds  is  thought  to  be  practically  identical 
with  that  described  by  Cook  <E.  S.  R.,  29,  p.  47)  as  causing  a  pliyslologlcal  dis- 
order of  cotton  in  the  United  States,  differences  in  details  as  to  manifestations 
being  ascribed  to  differences  in  local  conditions. 

Spraying  of  peanuts  for  leaf  rust  (Agr,  News  [Barbado8'\t  IS  (1914),  ^o, 
S28t  p.  S80). — Bordeaux  mixture  sprayed  on  twice  (68  and  77  days  after  plant- 
ing) under  80  lbs.  pressure  is  considered  to  have  given  an  increase  of  42  per 
cent  in  the  sprayed  as  compared  with  the  unsprayed  plat  in  the  case  of  the 
Gambia  variety  of  peanuts  affected  with  Uredo  arachidis. 

Notes  on  miscellaneous  potato  diseases,  F.  D.  Bailet  (Oregon  8ta,  Bien, 
Crop  Pest  and  Uort.  Rpt.  1913-14,  pp.  245-^56,  figs.  9).— Notes  are  given  on 
investigations  of  various  potato  diseases  in  Oregon.  Among  these  are  several 
storage  rots,  the  powdery  dry  rot  due  to  Fusarium  trichothecioides,  dry  rot  due 
to  F.  cwruJeum^  and  jelly-end  rot  caused  by  F.  orthoceras.  Notes  are  also  given 
on  silver  scurf,  early  blight  Verticillium  wilt,  mushroom  root  rot  and  Rhizoo 
tonia  violacea,  with  suggestions  for  their  control. 

Brief  accounts  are  also  presented  on  the  curly  dwarf  and  internal  browning 
of  tubers  due  to  nonparasitic  causes. 

Potato  spraying  experiments,  F.  D.  Bailey  (Oregon  8ta,  Bien.  Crop  Pest 
and  Hort.  Rpt.  1913-14,  pp.  257-260,  fig.  1). ^Accounts  are  given  of  spraying 
experiments  for  the  control  of  late  blight  of  potatoes,  which  is  said  to  be  occa- 
sionally a  serious  menace  in  the  western  part  of  the  State. 

The  results  of  the  use  of  Bordeaux  mixture  and  arsenate  of  lead  for  the  con- 
trol of  this  disease  and  insect  pests  show  In  one  instance  an  increased  yield  of 
44.4  per  cent  where  no  late  blight  was  present  Experiments  for  two  years  in 
another  locality  showed  that  the  late  blight  could  be  effectively  controlled  by 
Bordeaux  mixture.  When  blight  appeared  a  month  before  harvest,  the  yield 
was  increased  in  one  case  46  bu.  per  acre  and  in  another  203  bu.  when  the  plants 
were  sprayed. 

Leaf  roll  of  potato,  vm,  G.  K5cK,  K.  Kobnaitth,  and  O.  Bbo2  (Ztschr. 
Landw,  Versuchsw.  6sterr.,  17  (1914),  No.  5,  pp.  270^00).— -This  continues 
recent  reports  on  the  study  of  potato  leaf  roll  by  the  committee,  as  noted  by 
these  authors  (B.  S.  B.,  30,  p.  243)  and  by  Reitmair  (B.  S.  R.,  30,  p.  48). 
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It  Is  stated  that  this  disease  is  associated  with  species  of  Fusarium  in 
southern,  and  of  Vertlcillium  in  northern,  regions.  The  primary  infection  takes 
place  from  the  soil,  which,  it  is  thought,  may  retain  the  fungus  in  an  active 
condition  for  at  least  Hxe  years.  Tubers  from  shoots  not  attacked  on  diseased 
plants  will  be  sound,  while  those  from  infected  shoots  may  be  more  or  less  per- 
meated by  the  mycelium  or  may  be  simply  weakened  by  its  presence  in  the 
vascular  system  of  the  stolon.  From  an  infected  seed  tuber  the  mycelium  may 
(though  apparently  it  seldom  does)  grow  into  the  forming  shoots  (secondary 
infection),  or  the  seed  tuber  may  give  rise  to  descendants  which  are  simply 
weakened  as  an  after-result  of  the  disease.  Resistance  as  regards  varieties 
differs  greatly,  but  no  completely  immune  varieties  are  mentioned. 

Control  measures  recommended  include  suspension  of  potato  culture  for  at 
least  five  years  on  fields  which  have  shown  leaf  roll ;  careful  selection  of  seed, 
with  particular  reference  to  climate  and  soil ;  suitable  fertilization  of  the  soil  to 
increase  vigor  in  the  crop;  and  careful  elimination  of  plants  showing  leaf  roll 
during  growth. 

A  bibliography  of  contributions  for  1913  Is  added. 

Occurrence  of  silver  scurf  of  potatoes  in  the  Salt  Lake  Valley,  Utah,  P.  J. 
0*Gara  (Science,  n.  ser,,  4I  {1915),  No,  10^7,  pp.  131,  132).— The  author  calls 
attention  to  the  occurrence  of  silver  scurf  (Spondylocladium  atrovirens)  on 
potatoes  in  the  Salt  Lake  Valley,  Utah.  From  the  investigation  of  the  source 
from  which  the  seed  tubers  were  purchased.  It  is  believed  that  this  disease  is 
widespread  among  the  Intermountain  States,  particularly  in  Utah  and  Idaho. 

An  endophytic  endodermal  fungus  in  Solanum  tuberosum,  E.  M.  Wilcox, 
G.  K.  K.  Link,  and  Florencf  A.  McCJoemick  (Abs.  in  Science,  n.  ser.,  41  {1915), 
No.  1048,  p.  171). — ^A  preliminary  account  Is  given  of  Investigations  on  an 
endophytic  fungus  found  In  S.  tuherosum.  This  fungus,  It  is  said,  may  be  found 
throughout  the  whole  plant,  but  is  confined  to  the  endodermis.  In  the  usual 
vegetative  propagation  of  the  potato  It  proceeds  from  the  tuber  throughout  the 
shoots  to  the  daughter  tubers.  The  possible  relation  of  this  fungus  to  tuberiza- 
tion  is  discussed. 

[Diseases  of  sugar  cane  on  the  island  of  St.  Croix,  1913],  L.  Smith  (Rpt. 
Agr,  Expt.  Sta.  St.  Croiw,  1912-13,  pp.  45,  46). — Marasmius  sacchari  is  said  to 
cause  considerable  damage  to  sugar  cane  all  over  the  Island.  Fructifications 
have  been  reported  from  one  plantation. 

The  chief  remedies  recommended  Include  planting  tops  from  land  known  to 
have  been  free  from  the  disease  for  8  or  10  years,  the  employment  of  Bordeaux 
mixture  for  soaking  the  cane  tops  20  minutes  before  planting,  and  rotation, 
preferably  with  cotton  followed  by  legumes  or  these  with  corn. 

Bed  rot  of  the  leaf  sheath,  which  does  some  damage  here,  has  been  identified, 
it  is  said,  with  a  fungus  disease  which  is  common  in  Java. 

Effect  of  dilution  upon  the  Infectivlty  of  the  virus  of  the  mosaic  disease 
of  tobacco,  H.  A.  Allabd  {U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Jour.  Agr.  Research,  3  {1915),  No. 
4,  pp.  295-299). — EiXperiments  are  reported  that  were  conducted  with  the  idea 
of  determining  the  effect  of  dilution  upon  the  Infective  power  of  the  virus  of  the 
mosaic  disease  of  tobacco.  A  quantity  of  expressed  anp  from  diseased  leaves 
was  passed  through  filter  paper  and  all  dilutions  accurately  determined,  and 
Inoculations  immediately  made  from  these  to  young  vigorous  tobacco  plants 
growing  In  a  greenhouse. 

It  was  found  that  the  virus  of  the  mosaic  disease,  when  diluted  to  1  part  in 
1,000  of  water.  Is  quite  as  effective  in  producing  Infection  as  the  original  undi- 
luted virus.  It  was  observed  that  attenuation  of  the  virus  was  Indicated  when 
dilutions  of  1  part  in  10,000  were  made.  At  greater  dilutions  infection  is  not 
considered  likely  to  occur.    The  author  claims  that  the  evidence  at  hand  indi- 
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cates  that  there  is  something  present  in  the  virus  of  mosaic  disease  which  is 
extraneous  to  the  protoplasmic  organization  of  healthy  plants,  and,  in  his  opin- 
ion, parasitism  offers  by  far  the  simplest  and  most  reasonable  explanation  of 
its  origin. 

A  fruit  spot  of  tomato,  R.  Peeotti  and  U.  Cbistofoletti  {8taz.  Sper,  Agr- 
Hal.,  47  U9H)y  No,  5,  pp.  169-216,  pU.  S,  figs.  9).— Reporting  a  study  of  the 
fruit  rot  said  to  be  peculiar  to  a  small,  pear  shaped  variety  of  tomato,  the  author 
states  that  this  rot  is  associated  with  the  presence  of  the  fungus  Cladosporium 
herharum  and  of  a  bacterium  described  as  a  new  species,  Paeudomanas  poly- 
cronUgena,  the  latter  being  nonparasitic  and  apparently  dependent  upon  the 
diminution  of  acidity  in  the  fruit  by  its  associated  fungus. 

Frequently  the  same  spots  show  also  the  presence  of  another  fungus,  consid- 
ered also  as  parasitic  and  described  as  a  new  variety,  Ooapora  (Oidtunt)  lactis 
solani.  It  is  thought  that  C.  Tierbarum  is  hindered  by  the  presence  of  the  other 
organisms,  also  that  since  not  over  5  to  10  per  cent  of  the  fruits  are  attacked 
by  C.  herharum,  the  development  of  a  more  resistant  variety  need  not  be  very 
difficult. 

Fruit  pit  studies  in  the  Willamette  Valley,  C.  I.  Lewis  (Oregon  8ta.  Bien. 
Crop  Pest  and  Hort.  Rpt.  1913-14,  pp.  S5-S7,  fig.  i).— The  author  reports  three 
years'  worlj  conducted  on  a  study  of  the  fruit  pit  in  the  Willamette  Vall^,  the 
disease  being  locally  Isnown  under  a  number  of  name& 

It  is  believed  that  the  trouble  may  be  due  to  some  physiological  disturbance^ 
no  definite  cause  having  been  determined  for  it  The  general  appearance  of 
fruit  affected  by  this  trouble  is  indicated  by  spots,  which  may  be  only  on  the 
surface,  and  finally  cause  a  depression  in  the  sisin,  or  the  pits  may  not  show  on 
the  outside,  but  be  scattered  throughout  the  fiesh.  Occasionally  the  trouble 
takes  the  form  of  a  dry  rot  around  the  core. 

The  effect  of  various  fertilizers  on  controlling  this  disease  was  investigated 
without  conclusive  results.  The  author  comments  on  the  effect  of  cold  storage 
in  retarding  the  disease. 

Apple  rust  and  die-back,  H.  M.  Nicholls  {Agr,  Oaz.  Tasmania,  22  {1914)* 
No.  9,  pp.  S51-S60,  figs.  6). — It  is  claimed  that  apple  rust,  cracking,  die-back, 
and  leaf  spot,  besides  possibly  other  disorders  of  more  or  less  obscure  character, 
are  due  to  the  presence  and  activity  of  the  fungus  Coniothecium  chomatospo- 
Hum  In  some  of  its  several  stages  or  forms,  which  are  briefly  discussedl 

It  is  stated  that  the  activity  of  this  fungus  is  favored  by  exposure  to  strong 
light,  also  by  use  of  Bordeaux  mixture,  and  that  it  is  carried  over  winter  largely 
on  dead  leaves,  and  spread  probably  by  omitting  to  disinfect  pruning  tools 
between  treea  Poor  drainage  also,  it  seems,  may  sometimes  play  a  part,  as 
may  any  condition  tending  to  check  normal  growth  of  the  trees. 

No  fungicidal  preparations  yet  tested  have  proved  ^itirely  successful  and 
safe. 

Cedar  rust  on  the  apple,  W.  M.  Scott  (Rpt.  Md.  State  Hort.  8oc.,  15  {1912), 
pp.  91-105). — ^This  is  a  report  with  discussion  on  recent  experience  with  apple 
rust  ascribed  mainly  to  Oymnosporangium  macropus,  though  it  is  thought  to  be 
producible  also  by  Q.  glohosum  and  O.  clavipes. 

I>e8truction  of  all  cedars  in  the  locality  is  the  remedy  most  favored.  When 
this  is  not  practicable  the  use  of  such  a  fungicide  as  lime  sulphur  is  found  help- 
ful. This  is  to  be  applied  Just  before  the  blossoms  open,  again  as  soon  as  the 
petals  fall,  and  twice  later  at  intervals  of  about  10  days.  There  Is  also  a  dis- 
cussion of  resistant  apple  varieties. 

Bacterial  gummosis  or  bacterial  canker  of  cherries,  H.  P.  Babss  {Oregon 
8ta.  Bien.  Crop  Pest  and  Hort.  Rpt.  1913-14,  pp.  224-240,  figs.  7).— A  progress 
report  is  given  of  an  investigation  previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  29,  p.  164). 
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The  bacteria  causing  the  disease  have  been  isolated  and  artificial  inoculations 
made  which  indicate  that  they  are  the  cause  of  the  trouble  in  question.  Some 
varieties  were  found  to  be  naturally  immune,  and  the  planting  of  such  is  ad- 
yised.  There  appear  to  be  two  slightly  different  kinds  of  bacteria  concerned  in 
this  trouble,  and  in  addition  to  blighted  buds  and  spurs,  cankers  are  formed 
on  the  branches,  limbs,  and  trunks  of  trees. 

The  method  of  dissemination  of  the  trouble  is  unluiown,  but  indications  point 
to  the  possibility  of  sucking  insects  being  among  the  carriers  of  the  bacteria. 
The  most  serious  infection  is  belieyed  to  take  place  in  the  autumn,  the  new 
infection  developing  slowly  at  first,  and  late  in  winter  and  early  in  ^ring 
becoming  of  very  rapid  growth.  Wound  parasites  and  wood  rotting  fungi  fre- 
quently enter  at  the  cankered  spots  and  extend  the  injury  originally  caused  by 
the  bacteria. 

A  similar  canker  disease  lias  been  found  on  prunes,  peaches,  and  apricots, 
and  pathogenic  bacteria  apparently  identical  with  the  organisms  found  on 
cherry  trees  were  isolated. 

Suggestions  are  given  for  the  control  of  the  disease,  which  include  the  plant- 
ing of  resistant  stocks  to  be  later  grafted  to  commercial  varieties,  and  cutting 
out  of  all  diseased  material. 

Experimental  8pra3ring  of  prunes  for  control  of  brown  rot,  F.  D.  Bailet 
(Oregon  8ta.  Bien.  Crop  Peat  and  Hort.  Rpt.  1913-H,  pp.  241-244)- — ^The  results 
of  spraying  experiments  carried  on  in  1913  and  1914  for  the  control  of  the 
brown  rot  of  stone  fruits  are  given. 

In  1913  four  spray  mixtures  were  tested,  Bordeaux  mixture.  Burgundy  mix- 
ture, self-boiled  lime  sulphur,  and  commercial  lime  sulphur.  Two  applications 
were  given  of  all  except  the  Burgundy  mixture.  The  results  seemed  to  indicate 
that  for  the  earlier  attack  Bordeaux  mixture  gave  the  best  results,  while  the 
second  record  showed  a  greater  loss  than  with  the  check  in  all  cases  except 
where  self-boiled  lime  sulphur  was  employed. 

In  1914  the  work  was  repeated,  and  comparing  the  results  obtained  both  sea- 
sons it  is  considered  probable  that  Bordeaux  mixture  will  be  found  as  satis- 
factory as  any  spray  for  the  control  of  this  disease.  The  best  time  of  appli- 
cation of  the  fungicides  was  found  to  vary  with  conditions  that  are  not  clearly 
understood. 

A  Facifle  Coast  rust  attacking  pear,  quince,  etc,  H.  S.  Jackson  (Oregon 
8ta.  Bien,  Crop  Pest  and  Hort.  Rpt,  1913-14,  pp.  204-212,  figs,  5).— This  is  a 
detailed  account  of  the  attack  of  Gymnosporangium  hlasdaleanum  on  quinces, 
pears,  etc.,  a  preliminary  notice  of  which  has  already  been  givai  (E.  S.  R.,  32, 
p.  51). 

A  bibliography  is  given. 

Varietal  resistance  of  the  gooseberry  against  mildew  and  the  effects  of 
sulphur  treatment  therefor,  Q.  K5ck  (Ztschr,  Landio,  Versuchsw.  6sterr.,  17 
(1914),  No,  e-7,  pp,  634-6S7),—Ot  about  100  varieties  of  gooseberry  tested,  about 
16  proved  to  be  susceptible  to  American  gooseberry  mildew,  while  56  proved  to 
'be  susceptible  to  injury  from  treatment  with  powdered  sulphur  for  the  pre- 
vention of  the  disease. 

Tungrus  diseases  of  coffee  in  Porto  Bico,  G.  L.  Fawcett  (Porto  Rico  8ta. 
Bui.  17  (1915),  pp,  29,  pis,  8). — ^A  discussion  is  given  of  the  commoner  and  more 
destructive  diseases  of  coffee  in  Porto  Rico,  among  which  are  the  leaf  rot  or 
thread  blight  due  to  Pellicularia  koleroga,  the  leaf  spot  caused  by  StUbella 
flavida,  root  diseases  due  to  Rosellinia  sp.  and  Dematophora  sp.,  and  berry  spot 
caused  by  Cercospora  coffeicola.  These  diseases  are  described  at  considerable 
length  and  the  results  of  investigations  for  their  control  are  given. 
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In  addition  to  the  above,  notes  are  given  on  leaf  spot  due  to  Cephalotporium 
sp.,  a  root  and  trunk  disease  associated  with  the  presence  of  Fusarium  ep^  and 
the  attack  of  nematodes  {Ueterodera  radicicola). 

For  the  leaf  rot  no  satisfactory  method  of  control  has  been  found,  although 
spraying  with  Bordeaux  .mixture  will  lessen  the  disease  to  a  considerable  extent 
For  the  leaf  spot  Bordeaux  mixture  is  usually  found  quite  effective  if  thoroughly 
applied.  For  the  control  of  the  spot  on  berries  the  author  recommends  pro- 
viding adequate  shade,  as  this  not  only  renders  the  action  of  the  fungus  less 
harmful,  but  also  improve  the  quality  of  the  coffee.  For  the  root  diseases  ditch- 
ing about  the  trees,  together  with  the  use  of  unslaked  lime,  sulphur,  or  other 
substances  about  them  is  recommended. 

Black  root  disease  of  limes  {Agr.  Netcs  {Barbados},  IS  {1914),  No,  ^j^,  pp. 
S64f  365), — ^This  Is  the  mycologist's  report,  continuing  observations  of  South 
(E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  245;  28,  p.  140),  on  Rosellinia  hunodes  attacking  lime  trees  in 
Dominica. 

This  important  disease  Is  said  to  be  different  from  one  somewhat  similar  on 
cacao.  It  appears  only  on  estates  with  fairly  recent  forest  clearings,  apparently 
preferring  trees  growing  under  very  good  conditions.  New  roots  which  often 
appear  above  the  wound  on  the  collar  may  remain  healthy  for  a  time  and  lead 
to  partial  recovery  of  the  tree.  The  fungus  remains  active  on  roots  and  branches 
in  the  soil,  attacking  new  roots  and  following  these  to  the  collar,  and  extending 
up  the  tree  if  dampness  and  shade  are  abundant 

Spores  of  two  forms  occur  on  the  above-ground  portions  (the  later  form  being 
the  more  resistant),  but  it  is  thought  that  infection  usually  occurs  by  contact 
of  live  portions  with  dead  roots  bearing  the  fungus. 

The  wet  weather  of  the  year  is  thought  to  account  in  part  only  for  the  serious- 
ness of  the  situation,  the  natural  spread  of  the  roots  playing  an  important  part. 

Remedial  measures  suggested  include  the  use  of  carbon  blsulphid  emulsion  as 
advocated  by  Bordaz  (E.  S.  R.,  31,  p.  540),  isolation  by  means  of  trenches, 
ventilation,  destruction  by  fire  of  all  affected  wood,  and  budding  on  sour  orange, 
which  is  said  to  be  immune  to  this  fungus. 

Black  knot  of  birch,  G.  Masses  (Roy,  Bot,  Gard,  Keto,  Bui,  Misc.  Inform, 
No.  9  {1914),  pp.  S22,  S23,  fig.  /).— It  is  stated  that  Plowrightia  virgultorum 
is  the  cause  of  a  disease  found  on  birch  trees  in  parts  of  Scotland,  England, 
Sweden,  Switzerland,  Finland,  and  Germany.  The  disease  is  described  in  its 
several  stages. 

Removal  of  infected  branches  is  the  only  remedy  suggested. 

The  relationship  of  Endothia  parasitica  and  related  species  to  the  tannin 
content  of  the  host  plants,  M.  T.  Ck)OK  and  G.  W.  Wilson  {Ahs.  in  Science,  n, 
ser.,  41  {1915),  No,  1048,  pp.  111,  172).— Two  strains  of  E,  parasitica  (one 
American  and  the  other  Chinese),  E,  radicalis,  and  E.  radicalis  mississippiensis 
were  grown  in  culture  media  to  which  different  percentages  of  commercial 
tannin  and  special  extracts  were  added. 

The  results  of  the  experiments  indicate  that  the  commercial  tannins  are 
variable  and  probably  not  pure  tannin ;  that  ordinary  commercial  tannin  and 
pure  tannin  extracts  are  not  the  same ;  and  that  the  form  or  quantity  of  tannin 
or  tannin-like  substances  with  which  the  fungus  comes  in  contact  in  the  host 
plant  Is  not  known.  The  food  supply  influences  the  vigor  of  the  fungus  and  its 
power  of  resistance.  High  i)ercentages  of  tannin  usually  cause  a  retardation  of 
germination,  frequently  followed  by  an  abnormal  growth  of  aerial  mycelium. 
E.  radicalis  mississippiensis  was  found  most  resistant,  E.  parasitica  second,  and 
E.  radicalis  third,  and  the  American  strain  of  E,  parasitica  was  more  resistant 
than  the  Chinese  strain. 
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B,  paraHiica  may  feed  to  some  extent  on  tannin.  Specially  prepared  pure 
tannin  extracts  were  less  toxic  to  the  fungus  tlian  the  commercial  tannin.  Color- 
ing materials  which  are  usually  estimated  as  tannins  were  toxic.  Tannic  acid 
is  toxic  to  many  parasitic  fungi,  but  there  are  other  compounds  associated  with 
it  that  are  more  toxic  and  may  be  more  important  In  the  economy  of  the  host 
plant 

A  new  filbert  disease  In  Oregon,  H.  P.  Barbs  (Oreg(m  Sta,  Bien.  Crop  Pest 
and  Hon.  Rpt.  191S-14,  pp.  21S-22S,  figs.  9). — ^A  description  is  given  of  a  serious 
filbert  disease,  which  Is  said  to  be  prevalent  in  western  Oregon,  that  is  charac- 
terized by  the  blighting  of  the  buds  and  new  shoots,  spotting  of  the  leaveto, 
girdling  and  breaking  down  of  smaller  branches,  and  the  formation  of  cankers 
on  the  larger  branches  and  trunks.  Bacteria  have  been  associated  with  this 
disease,  but  while  they  are  believed  to  cause  it  inoculation  experiments  have 
not  completely  demonstrated  the  relation  that  they  bear  to  the  trouble.  Cer- 
tain varieties  of  filberts  were  found  more  resistant  to  the  disease  than  others, 
and  for  prevention  and  control  the  author  recommends  the  growing  of  filberts 
in  tree  form,  selecting  resistant  varieties,  and  spraying  throughout  the  spring 
to  reduce  the  number  of  infections. 

Beport  on  cultures  with  follaceous  species  of  Perldermlum  on  pine 
made  in  1914,  G.  G.  Hedgcock  and  W.  H.  Long  (Ahs.  in  Science,  n.  ser,,  41 
{1915),  No.  1048,  p.  171). — A  summary  is  given  of  experiments  with  P.  acicolum, 
P.  cameum,  P.  delicatulum',  P.  inconspicuum,  P.  intermedium,  and  P.  monfanum, 
all  taken  from  species  of  pine.  A  total  of  712  inoculations  were  made  with 
these  species,  and  with  the  species  of  Coleosporium  with  which  they  were  asso- 
ciated as  alternate  forms. 

The  results  of  the  experiments  indicate  that  at  least  four  of  these  species 
and  the  related  species  of  Coleosporium  belong  to  a  single  polymorphic  species, 
and  that  the  transfer  from  one  herbaceous  host  to  another  is  accomplished 
through  the  fecial  forms  in  the  pinea 

Injury  by  disinfectants  to  seeds  and  roots  in  sandy  soils,  C.  Habtlet  ( U.  8. 
Dept.  Agr.  Bui.  169  (1915),  pp.  35,  pi.  i,  figs.  £).— The  results  of  several  seasons' 
investigations  on  the  control  of  damping-off  of  pine  seedlings  are  given,  a  pre- 
liminary report  of  which  has  already  been  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  31,  p.  647). 

The  author  found  that  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  and  nitric  acids,  and  copper 
sulphate  used  in  disinfection  of  seed-bed  soil  caused  injury  to  the  roots  of  pine 
seedlings  and  prevented  the  development  of  many  species  of  weeds.  Many  of 
the  injured  seedlings  later  resumed  root  growth  and  recovered.  The  injury  is 
considered  due  to  the  concentration  of  the  disinfectant  in  the  surface  soil,  due 
to  the  capillary  rise  of  the  soil  solution  and  the  evaporation  of  water  from 
the  soil  surface. 

It  was  found  in  a  sandy  soil  that  all  injury  could  be  prevented  by  frequent 
watering  during  a  germinating  period.  It  could  also  be  prevented  by  an  addi- 
tion of  lime  shortly  after  treating  the  soil  with  disinfectant  'The  use  of  lime, 
while  undesirable  in  the  case  of  growing  pine  seedlings,  is  believed  to  be  the 
only  way  in  which  Injury  to  anglospermous  seedlings  can  be  prevented.  Acids 
also,  It  was  found,  could  be  applied  to  seed  beds  at  the  time  of  sowing  without 
injury  to  dormant  pine  seed.  Formaldehyde  and  corrosive  sublimate  solution 
In  sufficient  strength  for  disinfection  should  be  used  several  days  before  sowing 
the  seed,  as  they  are  liable  to  kill  dormant  pine  seed  in  the  soiL  Formaldehyde 
applied  at  or  before  seed  sowing  was  never  found  to  cause  the  injury  to  germi- 
nating pine  seed  that  was  caused  by  adds  and  salta 
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Bztermiiiation  of  ground  squirrels,  gophers,  and  prmlrie  dogs  in  North 
Dakota,  W.  B.  Bexl  and  S.  E.  Pipes  {North  Dakota  8ta,  Ore.  4  (1915),  pp.  11, 
flgg,  6). — It  is  estimated  that  the  annual  loss  to  farmers  In  North  Dakota  from 
the  depredations  of  six  species  of  rodents  amounts  to  more  than  a  million 
dollars,  and  in  dry  years  this  loss  is  probably  more  than  doubled*  The  Bidiard- 
son  ground  squirrel  or  flickertail,  conunonly  called  "gopher**  in  the  State,  is 
the  most  conspicuous  offender. 

In  January,  1914,  an  investigation  was  started  by  the  station  in  cooperation 
with  the  Biological  Survey  of  this  Department,  the  fl^d  work  commencing 
early  in  April  and  continuing  into  September.  It  was  found  that  the  Richard- 
son ground  squirrel,  like  the  California  ground  squirrel,  is  killed  more  readily 
by  strychnin  absorbed  through  the  cheek  pouches  from  properly  prepared 
strychnin-coated  grain  than  through  the  stomach,  only  one-fifth  as  much  poison 
being  required  to  kill  when  thus  taken  directly  into  the  circulation.  The  authors 
give  directions  for  the  preparation  of  a  formula  which  has  given  excellent  re- 
sults in  exterminating  the  Richardson  ground  squirrel,  and  state  that  it  is 
equally  as  effective  in  destroying  the  Franklin  or  gray  ground  squirrel  and 
the  striped  or  thirteen-lined  ground  squirreL  In  tests  made  the  average  cost 
of  treating  1,528  burrows  in  135  acres,  including  poison,  grain,  and  labor,  was 
slightly  over  2i  cts.  per  acre. 

Methods  of  destroying  prairie  dogs  and  pocket  gophers  are  also  briefly  de- 
scribed. 

Preliminary  census  of  birds  of  the  TTnited  States,  W.  W.  Ck)0KE  (U.  8. 
Dept,  Agr,  Bui.  187  {1915),  pp.  11,  fig.  1). — ^This  is  a  report  of  work  carried  on 
during  the  summer  of  1914  for  the  pu]*po8e  of  ascertaining  approximately  the 
number  and  relative  abundance  of  the  different  species  of  birds  occurring  in 
this  country.  Such  information  has  been  found  necessary  In  administering  the 
federal  law  relating  to  the  protection  of  migratory  game  and  insectivorous  birds 
as  a  basis  for  determining  the  adequacy  of  the  protection  now  afforded  them. 
Nearly  200  reports  were  received  from  observers,  mainly  from  the  section  of 
the  United  States  north  of  North  Carolina  and  east  of  Kansas. 

"  The  census  covered  58  of  the  108  acres  of  the  average  farm  of  the  North- 
eastern States  and  revealed  on  this  area  a  bird  population  of  69  nesting  pairs, 
and  on  the  remaining  50  acres  it  Is  estimated  that  there  would  be  about  one 
pair  to  the  acre ;  in  all,  114  nesting  pairs  to  the  108  acres  of  farmed  land«  On 
the  46  acres  of  wild  land  existing  for  each  108  acres  of  farmed  land  It  is  safe 
to  assume  that  there  would  be  fewer  birds  than  on  the  census-covered  area. 

**  The  results  of  the  census  show  that  the  numbers  of  birds  are  too  few,  and 
it  is  believed  that  with  adequate  protection  and  encouragement  they  can  be 
materially  increased.  The  record  for  density  comes  from  Chevy  Chase,  Md., 
where  161  pairs  of  34  species  were  found  nesting  on  23  acres. 

"  This  preliminary  census  shows  that  the  most  abundant  bird  on  farms  of  the 
Northeastern  States  is  the  robin;  that  the  next  is  the  English  sparrow;  and 
that  following  these  are  the  catbird,  the  brown  thrasher,  the  house  wren,  the 
kingbird,  and  the  bluebird  in  the  order  named.** 

Some  common  birds  useful  to  the  farmer,  F.  B.  L.  Bbal  ( U,  8.  Dept.  Agr-f 
Farmers'  Bui.  630  {1916),  pp.  27,  figs.  23). — ^Brief  popular  accounts  of  the  more 
important  birds  of  the  farm,  particularly  as  relates  to  their  food  habits. 

Pood  of  the  robins  and  bluebirds  of  the  TTnited  States,  F.  B.  L.  Beal  {V.  8. 
Dept.  Agr.  Bui.  171  {1915),  pp.  31,  figs.  2).— This  buUetin  presents  in  detail  the 
results  of  investigations  of  the  food  of  five  species  of  American  robins  and  blue- 
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birds.  The  species  of  insects  and  other  animal  and  vegetable  substances  taken 
from  the  stomachs  of  a  large  number  of  individuals  have  been  identified  and 
are  listed  for  each  of  these  species. 

Summarizing  the  results  of  studies  of  the  common  robin  {Planeaticus  migra- 
torius  and  subspecies),  the  author  concludes  that  while  In  all  probability  it  Is 
to-day  doing  much  more  good  than  harm  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  bird 
is  potentially  harmful  since  its  diet  contains  a  large  percentage  of  fruit,  in- 
cluding many  varieties.  Investigations  of  the  varied  thrush,  or  Oregon  robin 
{Ixoreus  iMBvius  and  subspecies)  indicate  tliat  it  is  not  likely  to  do  much  mis- 
chief by  eating  useful  insects  since  a  good  proportion  of  its  animal  food  consists 
of  such  as  are  of  no  economic  significance.  Since  this  bird  does  not  at  present 
spend  the  breeding  season  in  a  well  settled  and  cultivated  country  farm  prod- 
ucts are  not  fed  upon.  The  eastern  bluebird  {Sialia  sialis  and  subspecies) 
does  not  prey  upon  any  product  of  husbandry  or  in  any  way  render  itself  in- 
jurious or  annoying.  During  the  spring  and  early  summer  when  small  fruits 
are  at  their  best  it  subsists  on  insects  to  the  extent  of  five-sixths  of  its  food, 
and  during  the  late  fall  and  early  spring  when  insects  are  scarce  only  waste 
fruit  is  available.  The  western  bluebird  (8.  mexicana  subspecies)  is  found  to 
be  an  eminently  useful  species.  The  mountain  bluebird  {8,  currucoides)  has 
probably  not  yet  come  In  contact  with  the  products  of  husbandry  extensively 
enough  to  demonstrate  its  real  propensities,  but  the  nature  of  its  food  does  not 
indicate  that  there  is  much  to  be  feared  from  it. 

Quassiin  as  a  contact  insecticide,  W.  B.  Parker  (U.  8,  Dept,  Agr.  BuL  165 
(1914),  pp,  8,  fig,  1). — Quassia  wood  {PicraHtna  exceUa),  a  native  of  Jamaica 
that  is  available  in  considerable  quantities,  has  for  many  years  been  employed 
in  the  preperation  of  spray  solutions  for  the  control  of  the  hop  aphis  {Phorodon 
humuli).  The  percentage  present  of  quassiin,  the  active  principal  in  the  chips, 
varies  somewhat  and  does  not  appear  to  be  definitely  known.  If  the  percentage 
be  0.75,  as  given  by  one  author,  in  order  to  use  it  at  an  effective  rate  of  0.4 
gm.  to  2,000  cc,  only  1.5  lbs.  of  chips  to  100  gal.  of  spray  would  be  required. 
The  author  states  that  if  twice  the  amount  of  chips  calculated  to  be  necessary 
were  used,  in  order  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  and  3  lbs.  of  whale-oil  soap  added, 
the  cost  of  material  for  100  gal.  of  the  spray  would  amount  to  but  24  eta 

In  an  attempt  to  determine  its  insect Icidal  value  the  author  compared  the 
action  of  quassin  with  that  of  a  standard  contact  insecticide,  namely,  nicotin 
sulphate  solution,  standardized  to  40  per  cent,  and  used  at  the  rate  of  1 : 2,000. 
Since  whale-oil  soap  even  at  the  greatest  dilution  at  which  it  has  any  spread- 
ing effect  was  found  to  kill  a  certain  percentage  of  aphidids,  a  soap  bark  solu- 
tion was  used  at  the  rate  of  2  lbs.  to  100  gal.  of  water.  In  conducting  the  ex- 
periments prune  twigs  infested  by  the  hop  aphis  (P.  humuli)  and  the  prune 
aphis  (Hyalopierus  pruni)  were  brought  from  the  field  and  after  being  sprayed 
with  the  solutions  were  set  in  moist  sand.  The  results  presented  in  tabular 
form  show  that  "  quassiin  used  at  the  rate  of  0.4  gm.  to  2,000  cc.,  or  6.5  oz.  of 
40  per  cent  solution  to  100  gal.,  was  almost  as  effective  against  the  hop  aphis 
and  the  prune  aphis  as  nicotin  sulphate,  0.4  gm.  to  2,000  cc.  The  difference  is 
approximately  3  per  cent,  while  quassiin,  0.4  gm.  to  1,000  cc.  Is  fully  as  ef- 
fective." 

The  author  is  of  the  opinion  that  quassiin  has  possibilities  as  a  commercial 
insecticide  and  that  it  can  be  cheaply  prepared  and  profitably  sold  at  a  lower 
price  than  some  of  the  materials  that  are  now  on  the  market.  It  is  pointed  out, 
however,  that  the  experiments  were  conducted  under  conditions  existing  at 
Sacramento,  Cal.,  and  that  the  efficacy  of  this  insecticide  should  be  determined 
also  for  a  more  humid  climate  before  a  commercial  recommendation  is  made. 
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Fara-dichlorobenzene  as  an  insect  fnmigant,  A.  B.  Duckett  (17.  8,  Dept 
Agr,  Bui.  167  (1915),  pp.  7,  pU.  2). — ^Para-dlchlorobenzene  Is  a  colorless,  crys- 
talline substance  that  volatilizes  very  readily  as  a  colorless  vapor  with  a 
peculiar  ether-like  odor,  and  which  has  been  known  for  many  years  but  only 
recently  used  as  an  insecticide.  The  vapor  is  harmless  to  man  and  domestic 
animals  under  ordinary  conditions,  but  in  many  instances  it  is  a  specific  poison 
for  insects.  The  greatest  advantages  which  it  possesses  are  absolute  noninflam- 
mability  and  its  comparatively  low  cost,  and  the  disappearance  of  the  ether- 
like smell  upon  exposure  of  the  fumigated  substances  to  the  open  air.  It  Is 
stated  that  it  can  be  used  in  closed  or  occasionally  opened  cupboards  and  even 
in  sitting  rooms  without  causing  any  inconvenience  whatsoever.  Fumigation 
experiments  with  stored  product  insects  conducted  during  the  spring  of  1914, 
here  re))orted  in  tabular  form,  show  it  to  have  destroyed  all  of  ten  species  of 
beetles  exposed  when  used  at  the  rate  of  2  Iba  to  100  cu.  ft.  of  space  at  a  warm 
tem[)erature  but  only  70  per  cent  were  killed  when  exposed  at  a  low  tem- 
perature. Flies  and  aphidids  were  destroyed  when  it  was  used  at  the  rate  of 
8  oz.  to  100  eu.  ft.  of  space. 

The  author  concludes  from  the  observations  and  experiments  that  para- 
dichlorobenzene  is  an  excellent  fumigant  against  stored  product  insects,  case- 
bearing  clothes  moths,  roaches  and  ants,  mu.seum  pests,  and  miscellaneous 
house  insecta  It  is  also  an  effective  substitute  for  potasium  cyanid  in  collecting 
bottles. 

An  account  of  the  chemical  and  physical  properties  of  this  chemical,  pre- 
pared by  the  Insecticide  and  Fungicide  Laboratory,  is  appended. 

A  method  of  fumigating  seed,  E.  R.  Sassceb  and  L.  A.  Hawkins  (17.  8. 
Dept.  Agr.  But.  186  {1915),  pp.  6,  ftga.  2).— The  need  of  a  reliable  method  for 
destroying  Insects  present  in  seeds  imported  into  this  country,  without  injury 
to  the  seed,  led  the  authors  to  conduct  experiments  with  a  vacuum  chamber 
into  which  some  gaseous  insecticide  could  be  introduced.  The  construction  of 
the  apparatus  devised,  which  consists  of  a  fumigation  chamber  of  iron  tubing 
36  in.  long  by  12  in.  in  diameter  and  an  air  pump,  is  described.  The  air  pump, 
driven  by  a  motor  and  capable  of  reducing  the  air  pressure  to  the  equivalent 
of  about  0.05  mm.  of  mercury,  is  used  to  secure  an  almost  complete  vacuum 
of  the  fumigation  chamber,  which  is  fitted  with  a  vacuum  gauge,  etc 

The  results  of  the  experiment  in  which  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  was  intro- 
duced into  an  air-tight  chamber  from  which  the  air  had  been  practically  ex- 
hausted, here  presented  in  tabular  form,  show  the  method  to  be  effective 
for  various  seeds,  insects,  and  conditions.  In  an  experiment  with  ten  avocado 
seeds  infested  •  with  larvce  of  Conotrachelus  sp.  and  the  broad  nosed  grain 
weevil  in  all  stages,  an  exposure  of  gas  generated  from  4  gm.  of  sodium  cyanid 
for  one-fourth  hour  was  effective,  fifty  insects  of  different  stages  having  been 
killed  and  all  the  seeds  having  germinated.  Two  gm.  of  sodium  cyanid  were 
effective  when  the  exposure  was  increased  to  one-half  hour. 

It  is  stated  that  further  experiments  with  special  reference  to  the  use  of 
carbon  blsulphid  will  be  conducted. 

Report  of  the  entomologist,  R.  H.  Pkttit  (Michigan  8ta.  Rpt.  1914,  PP-  ^^* 
23S). — ^A  brief  statement  of  the  work  of  the  year  including  the  .occurrence  of 
several  insect  pests  of  considerable  economic  importance. 

The  carrot  rust  fly  (PsUa  rosw)  appears  to  have  become  established  at  Sault 
Sainte  Marie  where  it  injured  a  small  area  of  table  carrots  in  1913.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  in  addition  to  carrots  it  attacks  celery,  parsnips,  and  perhaps 
other  vegetables,  and  that  in  Europe  it  has  proved  to  be  a  difficult  pest  to  con- 
trol.   The  clover  snout  beetle  (Sitones  hispidulus)  is  reported  to  have  been 
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the  source  of  considerable  injury  to  alfalfa,  and  two  species  of  apple  red  bugs 
were  found  In  considerable  numbers.  The  occurrence  of  a  snout  beetle  {Ana- 
metris  grisea)  on  apple  for  the  first  time  in  Michigan,  a  tree  hopper  (Geresa) 
in  young  apple  orchards  where  it  killed  Jhe  twigs,  and  the  clover  seed  cater- 
pillar (Enarmonia  interstinciana)  which  injured  June  clover  heads  In  a  re- 
stricted area  after  a  rest  of  some  20  years,  is  reported. 

Beport  of  the  department  of  entomology  {Oregon  8ta.  Bien,  Orop  Pest  and 
Hort.  Rpt.  191S-H,  pp.  95-202,  figs,  98). — ^Thls  second  report,  prepared  under 
the  Crop  Pest  and  Horticultural  Law  of  1911  (E.  S.  R.,  29,  p.  158)  contains 
a  statement  of  the  investigations  carried  on  during  the  years  1913  and  1914, 
and  summarized  accounts  of  Important  insect  pests,  including  the  nature  of 
their  injury,  life  history  and  habits  so  far  as  known,  technical  description, 
methods  of  control,  and  references  to  the  literature  thereon. 

The  insects  thus  discussed  are  the  fruit  tree  leaf  Syneta  {Syneta  alUda) 
and  the  eye-spotted  bud  moth  by  H.  F.  Wilson  and  G.  F.  Moznette;  the  fruit 
tree  leaf  roller  {Archips  argyrospUa),  the  peach  twig  moth  (or  peach  and  prune 
twig  borer),  an  apple  leaf  miner  {Phyllonorycter  {Lithocolletes)  cratcegella), 
a  new  cherry  pest  {Simplemphytus  paciflcus),  injurious  gall  mites  [the  pear- 
leaf  blister  mite,  the  grape  leaf  mite  (Eriophyes  vitis),  the  walnut  leaf  mite 
(E.  tristratus  crinea),  and  the  filbert  bud  mite  {E,  aveUenw)],  insect  pests 
of  stored  products  [the  Indian  meal  moth  and  the  saw-toothed  grain  beetle 
{Silvanus  surinamensis)},  the  thistle  butterfly  (Vanessa  cardui),  grasshoppers 
in  Oregon,  insecticide  investigations  of  1914,  and  minor  insect  pests  [the  Prionus 
beetle  {Prionus  calif omicus),  the  bud  weevils  {8ciopith€s  obscurus,  Paraptochus 
sellatus,  and  Thricolepis  inornata),  the  bud  click  beetle  {Limonius  discoideus), 
the  blossom  fly  (Bibio  nervosus),  a  peculiar  undetermined  apple  insect  which 
mines  under  the  skin,  the  black  cherry  aphis  {Aphis  cerasi)  on  nursery  stock,  two 
apple  and  pear  membraclds  {Stictocephala  inermis  and  Cerasa  basalis),  and  the 
spotted  Diabrotica  (D.  soror)  as  a  fruit  pest],  by  H.  F.  Wilson;  the  variegated 
cutworm,  and  the  olive  green  cutworm  {Dargida  procinctus),  the  rose  curcullo 
{Bhynchites  bicolor),  injuring  blackberry  buds,  the  radish  weevil — a  Hew  pest 
{Cleonus  sparsus),  clover  seed  injured  by  midge  {Dasyneura  leguminicola) , 
nematode  gall  worms  or  eel  worms  {Heterodera  radicicola),  tlpulid  work  in 
prune  wood  {Ctenophora  angustipennis) ,  and  tomato  worms,  by  A.  L.  Lovett; 
the  antique  or  rusty  tussock  moth  {Notolophus  antiqua),  by  L.  G.  Gentner; 
the  brown  lace-wing  {Hemorobius  paciflcus),  by  G.  F.  Moznette;  the  alfalfa 
looper  {Plusia  calif omica)  as  a  truck  crop  pest,  by  L.  Childs;  and  the  rose 
leaf  hopper  as  a  fruit  pest  {Empoa  rosw),  by  H.  F.  Wilson  and  L.  Childs. 

The  fruit  tree  leaf  Syneta,  which  has  never  been  recorded  outside  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  is  the  source  of  considerable  injury  to  fruit  trees.  Including  the 
apple,  pear,  cherry,  prune,  etc.,  through  the  feeding  of  the  larvce  upon  the 
fibrous  roots  and  the  adults  upon  the  flowers,  foliage,  and  fruits.  It  is  stated 
that  cultural  methods  are  not  at  the  present  time  of  any  avail  and  that  spray- 
ing thus  far  has  not  been  found  profltable  in  its  control.  Spraying  experiments 
conducted  against  the  bud  moth  led  to  the  conclusion  that  oil  sprays  as  ordi- 
narily used  are  not  effective.  The  fruit  tree  leaf  roller  is  said  to  be  found 
quite  generally  throughout  the  Willamette  Valley.  Investigations  have  led  to 
the  recommendation  that  a  10  per  cent  crude  oil  emulsion  be  applied  about  the 
time  the  buds  are  opening,  or  earlier  if  the  eggs  are  found  to  be  hatching  earlier. 
Should  the  oil  fail  to  kill  the  eggs,  an  application  of  arsenate  of  lead  2 :  50 
should  be  made  Just  before  the  blossoms  open.  The  apple  leaf  miner  is  said 
to  be  quite  common  throughout  the  orchards  of  western  Oregon,  though  not 
serious  enough  at  the  present  time  to  warrant  special  applications  of  spray. 
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A  new  sawfly  {8.  pacificus),  first  observed  In  the  winter  of  1913,  Is  reported 
to  be  the  source  of  some  damage  to  cherry  trees.  The  larvs  of  the  radish 
weevil  (0.  sparsua)  tunnel  about  inside  the  radish,  devouring  the  whole  interior 
of  a  small  plant,  and  rendering  it  a|iflt  for  food.  Tipulid  larvs  (0.  angusti- 
pennis)  were  observed  tunneling  in  the  decayed  wood  of  prune  trees  in  an 
orchard  near  Gorvallis,  and  the  injury,  while  secondary  in  nature,  is  said  to 
be  fairly  serious  since  it  shortens  the  life  of  the  infested  trees. 

Tomato  insects,  root  knot,  and  "white  mold,*'  J.  R.  Watson  (Florida  8ta. 
Bui.  125  (1914),  pp.  55-78,  figs.  H). — ^A  brief  popular  account  is  giv^i  of  the 
more  important  insect  enemies  of  tomatoes  in  Florida  and  of  root  knot  and 
white  mold  and  means  for  their  control. 

Three  cornered  alfalfa  hopper,  V.  L.  Wildkbmuth  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Jour. 
Agr.  Research,  S  {1915),  No.  4,  pp.  543-^62,  fig.  i).— This  membracid  {8ticioce' 
phala  festina),  first  described  in  1831  by  Say,  has  become  of  economic  impor- 
tance to  alfalffi  crops  in  the  irrigated  valleys  of  the  southwestern  United 
States  and  to  alfalfa  and  cowpeas  in  the  Southern  States.  Injury  is  due  to  the 
sucking  of  plant  Juices  by  both  adults  and  the  larvae  and  the  development  of  a 
feeding  scar  which  often  takes  the  form  of  a  ring  or  girdle  and  which  is  usually 
accompanied  by  a  gall  formation. 

In  this  paper  the  author  deals  with  its  i^)eciflc  identity,  distribution,  and 
food  plants;  presents  descriptions  of  its  several  stages;  and  reports  studies  of 
its  life  history  and  habits,  seasonal  history,  damage  to  alfalfa  and  other  plants, 
natural  enemies,  and  preventive  measures. 

"  Plants  of  the  legume  family  constitute  the  favorite  food.  The  eggs  are  de- 
posited In  the  stems  of  the  food  plants,  usually  back  of  the  sheath  leaves  or 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  In  cowpeas  the  eggs  are  deposited  in  pockets 
on  the  stems.  The  egg  period  in  Arizona  occupies  from  12  to  41  days  and  the 
five  stages  of  the  nymphal  period  from  22  to  69  daya  The  average  combined 
length  for  both  periods  is  about  50  days.  In  southern  Arizona  there  are  four 
generations  annually  and  during  extremely  mild  winters  the  adult  insects  are 
active  throughout  the  season.  During  colder  winter  the  species  hibernates  in 
both  the  egg  and  adult  stages. 

'*  The  alfalfa  hopper  is  little  afTected  by  natural  enemies  and  Is  only  reduced 
in  numbers  by  the  variable  winter  temperatures.  The  Sonoran  redwing 
lAgelaius  phcmiceus  margineUa]  was  found  to  feed  upon  the  species.  The 
cleaning  up  of  places  of  hibernation  and  the  eradication  of  weeds,  rubbish,  etc.. 
is  the  only  known  system  that  will  reduce  the  numbers  of  the  pest** 

A  bibliography  of  11  titles  is  included. 

Control  of  green  pea  aphis  in  1914  (Macrosiphum  pisl),  L.  B.  Smfth  ( Fir- 
ginia  Truck  Sta.  Bui.  IS  {1914),  PP-  901-^12,  fig.  i).— This  is  a  report  of  experi- 
ments with  control  measures  for  one  of  the  most  troublesome  and  destructive 
insects  with  which  truck  growers  in  tidewater  Virginia  have  had  to*  c(Hitend. 
The  results  of  spraying  experiments  lead  the  author  to  recommend  the  use 
of  either  of  the  following  formulas :  Blackleaf  40  10  oz.,  whale-oil  soap  4  lbs., 
and  water  50  gal. ;  or  whale-oil  soap  5  lbs.  and  water  50  gal.  The  ^ray  should 
be  applied  within  one  or  two  days  after  the  aphidids  are  found  on  the  pea  vines 
and  two  or  three  prayings  may  be  necessary  especially  If  the  aphidids  are 
very  numerous.  The  second  spraying  should  come  about  one  week  after  the 
first.  The  growing  of  clover,  especially  crimson  clover,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
pea  field  should  be  avoided  if  possible  since  this  species  passes  approximately 
eight  months  of  the  year  on  clover. 

The  life  history  and  habits  of  the  com  earworm  (Ghloridea  obsoleta),  H. 
Gabman  and  H.  H.  Jewett  {Kentucky  Bta.  Bui  187  {1914),  pp.  518-591,  pl^i. 
13,  figs,  3). — Observations  of  the  bollworm  or  com  earworm  in  Kentucky  were 
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commenced  bj  the  senior  author  in  1889  in  wliich  year  it  was  very  common 
and  has  since  r^nained  so.  It  is  not  as  common  in  some  seasons  as  It  is 
in  others;  it  may  be  difficult  to  find  in  a  locality  one  summer  and  appear  In 
very  great  numbers  in  another.  In  1803  it  was  observed  working  on  tobacco 
and  has  since  been  found  constantly  present  where  tobacco  is  grown  next  to 
com.  The  authors*  observations  indicate  tliat  tomatoes  are  not  the  favorite 
food,  but  that  the  worms  feed  upon  them  whai  com  becomes  too  ripe  or  none 
is  to  be  found. 

In  1907  plantings  of  several  widely  different  varieties  of  corn,  including 
field  and  table  varieties,  were  made  with  the  view  of  determining  its  prefer- 
ence, If  any,  and  the  time  at  which  com  is  most  subject  to  injury.  The  results 
which  are  presented  in  tabular  form  show  an  increase  in  the  Injury  with  the 
advance  of  the  season,  the  early  plantings,  without  regard  to  variety,  generally 
showing  less  injury  than  those  planted  later. 

*'  Sirup  baits  constantly  used  with  a  view  to  showing  when  the  moths  were 
abroad  in  the  field  failed  to  attract  a  single  one.  Electric  lanterns  of  excellent 
quality  also  failed  to  attract  the  moths  though  kept  in  some  cases  in  the  midst 
of  com.  Larvffi  of  the  second  brood  were  secured  in  August,  and  oh  the 
twelfth  to  the  nineteenth  of  the  month  left  the  corn  for  pupation.  Adults  from 
these  pupse  emerged  in  early  September  (August  28  to  September  9)  in  con- 
fined examples,  and  on  the  eleventh  eggs  were  found  attached  to  the  silks. 
Larvffi  hatched  from  some  of  these  eggs  September  14,  and  pupated  October  17. 
Adults  of  one  or  another  brood  were  abroad  during  all  this  period,  apparently. 
On  September  11  eggs  were  found  attached  to  silks.  On  October  9  .  .  .  corn 
planted  August  5  was  found  to  have  eggs  on  every  ear,  sometimes  six  or  eight 
on  the  silks,  occasionally  one  at  the  edge  of  the  husks.  They  were  noted  as 
abundant  again  on  the  nineteenth  and  twenty-second.  On  the  twenty-fourth 
they  were  noted  as  hatching,  and  individuals  of  the  brood  were  confined  and 
followed  to  maturity.**  A  record  Is  given  of  165  moths  reared  in  the  laboratory 
from  eggs  that  were  laid  from  September  7  to  11,  the  first  adults  emerging 
on  September  28  of  the  same  year  and  the  last  on  August  14  of  the  following 
year.  Bearings  showed  that  the  minimum  time  required  for  complete  devel- 
opment from  egg  to  adult  was  about  one  m<Hith  and  three  or  four  days.  "  The 
fact  Is  patent  that  the  corn  earworm  begins  Its  injuries  in  the  spring  as  soon 
as  it  finds  suitable  food  and  continues  producing  broods  at  the  rate  of  about 
one  a  month  until  severe  frost  destroys  its  food  again  in  the  fall.** 

**  Taking  the  average  period  of  a  brood  as  about  32  days,  from  egg  laying  to 
egg  laying,  and  beginning  with  the  brood  represented  by  the  example  secured 
June  13  and  emerging  July  11,  ending  with  that  reared  In  September  and  Octo- 
ber, It  appears  that  three  broods  developed  as  follows:  (Brood  1)  egg  about 
June  10,  pupa  June  26,  adult  July  11;  (Brood  2)  egg  July  13,  pupa  July  28, 
adult  August  12;  (Brood  3)  egg  August  14,  pupa  August  29,  adult  September 
12;  (Brood  4)  egg  November  3.    Brood  Imperfect  owing  to  frost.** 

Observations  made  in  1913  at  Hickman,  the  only  region  In  which  cotton  is 
grown  in  Kentucky,  are  reported.  The  life  periods  as  observed  In  1913  are 
detailed  In  tabular  form.  In  observations  made  in  November,  1911,  In  plats 
planted  In  com,  pupse  were  taken  from  the  soil  at  depths  varying  from  1  to  7 
in.  and  at  distances  from  the  nearest  com  stalk  varying  from  4  In.  to  2  ft.  4  In. 

Tests  of  the  value  of  arsenate  of  lead  paste  and  powder  in  1914  in  the  con- 
trol of  the  pest  on  com  failed  to  Justify  the  expense  involved.  Mention  is  made 
of  a  bacterial  disease  observed  in  the  faXl  of  1911. 

Biological  notes  are  presented  upon  seven  different  insect  enemies  observed 
during  the  course  of  the  work.  Trichogramma  pretiosa  parasitized  81  of  1,661 
boUworm  eggs  collected  in  1918.    The  larva  of  a  telephorid  beetle,  perhaps 
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Chauliofntathus  marginatus,  is  said  to  follow  the  worms  Into  their  burrows  and 
during  some  seasons  devour  large  numbers  of  them.  The  common  lady  beetle 
Megilla  maculaia  of  which  there  are  at  least  three  broods  daring  the  season 
in  Kentucky  is  said  to  be  a  constant  frequenter  of  com  where  it  feeds  upon 
the  egg.  Records  of  the  rearing  of  three  broods  in  the  insectary  are  detailed  in 
tabular  form.  Hippodamia  convergens  frequents  com  silk  and  feeds  upon  tl^ 
eggs  of  the  bollworm,  at  Hickman  it  having  been  found  on  com  in  about  equal 
numbers  with  if.  maculaia.  A  true  bug,  Coriscus  fenu,  of  which  two  broods 
were  reared  in  the  insectary,  is  said  to  have  proved  to  be  a  useful  check  in  the 
increase  of  the  pest.  The  insidious  flower  bug  {TripMept  insidio9us),  while 
appearing  to  feed  to  some  extent  on  plant  juices,  is  conmion  among  com  silk 
and  is  very  useful  because  of  its  destruction  of  the  egg.  It  was  found  to  ovi- 
posit in  the  tender  com  silk  and  rearing  studies  reported  show  four  molts  to 
occur  before  it  reaches  maturity.  The  average  time  passed  in  development  of 
the  eggs  to  maturity  was  15  days,  Bi  hours.  The  lace-wing  fly  Chrysopa  ocuMa^ 
a  common  enemy,  was  reared  through  three  broods  in  1912,  the  number  of  eggs 
deposited  by  a  single  Individual  varying  from  27  to  56. 

Th&  illustrations  include  colored  plates  which  show  the  color  variations  of 
the  adult  and  larva.  A  monograph  of  this  pest  by  Quaintance  and  Braes  of  this 
Department  has  been  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  160). 

[Codling  moth  investigations],  F.  Cvbcia  {New  Mexico  8ia.  Rpi.  1914,  pp. 
67-71,  figs.  S). — Experiments  conducted  to  determine  the  attractivlty  of  electric 
lights  of  various  colors  placed  in  the  orchard  brought  out  the  fact  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  first  brood  of  moths,  developing  from  wlntered-over  larve, 
are  either  males  or  infertile  females.  Charts  are  given  which  show  the  time  of 
emergence  of  the  maximum  number  of  wlntered-over  codling  moths.  Irregularity 
of  emergence  of  the  larvae  of  the  different  broods,  and  the  time  at  which  the 
larger  number  of  larvse  occurred.  The  results  of  spraying  work,  based  upon  a 
life  history  study,  as  shown  in  tabular  form,  is  thought  to  have  been  very  satis- 
factory. 

The  European  pine  shoot  moth;  a  serious  menace  to  pine  timber  in 
America,  A.  BuscK  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.  Bui.  170  {1915),  pp.  11,  pis.  (?).— This  is 
a  more  detailed  account  of  Evetria  huoliana  than  that  previously  noted  (R  S. 
R.,  32,  p.  251). 

The  author  deals  with  the  history  of  the  species  in  Europe,  food  plants,  intro- 
duction and  distribution  in  America,  life  history,  character  of  injury,  descrip- 
tion of  the  several  stages,  allied  American  species,  natural  ^lemies,  and  method 
of  control.  Survey  investigations  made  during  the  summer  of  1914  have  estab- 
lished the  fact  that  the  species  has  been  repeatedly  introduced  on  European 
nursery  stock  and  that  it  has  become  established  in  nurseries  and  parks  in  sev- 
eral localities  scattered  over  nine  States,  namely,  Massachusetts,  Onnecticut 
Rhode  Island,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania.  West  Virginia.  Ohio,  and 
Illinoia  It  is  stated  that  in  none  of  these  localities,  except  on  Long  I^and,  has 
the  species  existed  for  more  than  the  last  two  years,  and^in  most  of  them  it  has 
become  established  only  within  the  last  year.  As  yet  the  pest  has  been  found 
only  In  nurseries  and  private  parks  supplied  by  these  infested  nurseries.  In  no 
case  has  it  yet  been  found  on  forest  trees  in  America.  It  is  confined  to  pine 
and  does  not  attack  other  coniferous  trees.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  species 
attacks  mainly  young  trees  between  6  and  15  years  of  age,  but  it  is  oftai  ex- 
cessively destmctive  to  younger  plantings  and  seedlings  and  injurious  also  to 
older  trees,  though  trees  of  30  years  or  older  are  rarely  seriously  affected. 

The  full  life  history  of  the  species  in  America  has  not  been  ascertained. 
While  in  the  main  it  Is  the  same  as  in  Europe,  a  very  distinct  difference  has 
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already  been  noticed,  due  to  the  loilger  and  wanner  summer  and  fall  in  this 
country.  The  author  expresses  the  opinion  that  at  the  present  time  it  is  pos- 
sible to  eradicate  the  pest  from  this  country. 

A  list  of  literature  relating  to  the  subject,  consisting  of  13  titles,  is  appended. 

The  Mediterranean  fruit  fly  in  Bermuda,  E.  A.  Back  ( C/.  8.  Dept.  Agr.  Bui. 
J 61  (1914),  pp,  8), — This  paper,  based  upon  an  investigation  made  by  the  author 
in  Bermuda  during  December,  1913,  discusses  the  history  of  the  fruit  fly  in 
Bermuda,  its  life  history,  host  fruits,  and  the  possibility  of  eradicating  it  from 
those  islanda 

For  nearly  fifty  years  the  peach  industry  of  Bermuda  has  been  ruined  by  this 
pest,  which  is  thought  to  have  gained  entrance  in*  1865  in  a  cargo  of  fruit  from 
the  Mediterranean  region  bound  for  New  York  which  storms  forced  to  discharge 
there.  Since  that  time  it  has  spread  over  the  islands,  which  consist  of  19^ 
square  miles  of  rolling  country,  and  has  long  since  ruined  the  excellent  peach 
industry  enjoyed  by  Bermuda  in  the  early  days  and  caused  such  discouragement 
among  prospective  fruit  growers  that  at  the  present  time  native-grown  fruit  in 
Bermuda  is  a  luxury.  To  the  47  fruits  listed  by  Winter  in  the  bulletin  previ- 
ously noted  (E.  S.  R.,  29,  p.  656)  as  attacked  by  the  Mediterranean  fruit  fly  in 
Bermuda,  the  author  adds  the  ball  kamani  {Calophyllum  inophyllum) ,  the 
prickly  pear  {Opuniia  sp.),  and  the  acordia. 

It  is  stated  that  while  at  the  present  time  Bermuda  Is  probably  a  source  of 
comparatively  small  danger  to  the  United  States  as  a  source  of  infestation  by 
this  pest,  both  on  account  of  trade  relations  and  the  climatic  conditions  sur- 
rounding New  York,  its  extermination  in  these  islands  will  be  decidedly  to  the 
advantage  of  both  Bermuda  and  the  United  States.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the 
topography  of  these  islands  Is  such  that  they  can  be  easily  Inspected ;  that  the 
trees  and  shrubs,  the  fruits  of  which  are  subject  to  infestation,  are  compara- 
tively few  numerically ;  and  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  uncultivated  land 
supports  little  that  Is  subject  to  attack.  Experience  in  all  countries  where 
clean  cultural  work  has  been  undertaken,  but  especially  in  the  city  of  Honolulu, 
has  shown  that  no  lasting  beneficial  results  will  follow  such  work  as  has  been 
carried  on  in  Bermuda  unless  extermination  Is  the  object  In  view.  '*  The  value 
of  the  fruit  grown  in  Bermuda  is  not  sufficient  to  warrant  work  being  carried 
on  with  any  other  object  In  no  country  where  the  fiy  now  exists  could  work 
of  extermination  be  undertaken  with  such  assurances  of  success  as  in  Bermuda. 
If  clean  cultural  work  were  supported  continuously  by  adequate  legislation  and 
undertaken  by  a  person  sufficiently  conversant  with  the  problem  and  eager  to 
make  a  unique  record  in  the  entomological  world,  the  Mediterranean  fruit  fiy 
could  be  exterminated  from  Bermuda  within  three  years,  without  the  expendi- 
ture of  a  prohibitive  amount  of  money." 

Susceptibility  of  citrus  fruits  to  the  attack  of  the  Mediterranean  fruit  fly, 
B.  A.  Back  and  C.  E.  Pembebton  {U,  8,  Dept,  Agr,,  Jour.  Agr.  Research,  S 
(1915),  No.  4,  pp.  SllSSO,  pis.  3,  figs.  S). — ^The  authors  here  report  the  results 
of  Investigations  conducted  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  which  tend  to  show  tiiat 
even  If  Ceratitis  capitata  should  obtain  a  foothold  In  the  warmer  portions  of  the 
United  States,  it  probably  would  not  be  the  serious  pest  to  fruit  that  previously 
published  literature  would  Indicate.  The  paper  includes  a  historical  review 
and  "discussion  of  host  fruits,  habits  of  the  fly,  proportion  of  egg  punctures  con- 
taining eggs,  mortality  of  eggs  and  larvce,  persistent  attack  leading  to  Infesta- 
tion of  the  pulp,  secondary  attack  of  citrus  fruits  by  insects  other  than  the 
fruit  fly  and  by  fungi,  and  effect  of  attack  of  the  Mediterranean  fruit  fly  upon 
citrus  crops  of  California  and  Florida. 
90853'— No.  7—16 6 
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The  authors  point  out  that  citrus  fruits  are  not  the  favored  host  fruits  of 
C,  capitata  that  the  earlier  writers  thought  **  While  grapefruit,  oranges,  lemons, 
and  many  limes  may  become  quite  badly  Infested  with  well-grown  larvae  if 
allowed  to  remain  on  the  tree  long  after  they  become  suffici^itly  ripe  for  the 
market,  nature  has  so  well  equipped  them  to  withstand  attack  that  larvs 
are  seldom  found  In  th^r  pulp  until  they  are  much  overripe.  Oranges  and 
grapefruit  are  generally  eaten  and  found  uninfested  if  gathered  as  they  ripen.'* 
The  oil  of  the  cells  ruptured  in  the  formation  of  the  egg  cavities  kills  a  large 
percentage  of  the  eggs  and  newly-hatched  larvae.  **  Larvae  that  succeed  in  en- 
tering the  rag  from  the  egg  cavity  are  able  to  reach  the  pulp  in  astonishingly 
small  numbers  because  of  the  imperviousness  of  the  rag.  It  is  only  the  p^- 
sistent  attack  of  successive  lots  of  larvse  hatching  from  different  batches  of 
eggs  laid  in  the  same  puncture  in  which  the  oil  has  become  inoperative  that 
finally  breaks  down  the  barrier  between  the  young  larvse  and  the  pulp. 

"The  Mediterranean  fruit  fly  is  quickly  afTected  by  low  temperatures.  A 
temperature  of  about  56**  F.  has  lengthened  the  time  required  by  the  fly  to  pass 
from  the  egg  to  the  adult  stage  from  14^  to  91  day&  A  temperature  ranging 
from  50  to  55*  will  either  seriously  check  development  or  kill  large  numbers 
of  the  immature  stages  of  the  fly.  The  winter  monthly  mean  temperatures  of 
Gallfomla  and  Florida  are  so  similar  to  those  of  the  citrus  regions  of  southern 
Spain  and  Italy  and  of  Sicily  that  It  Is  to  be  expected  that  the  fruit  fly  if  in- 
troduced to  the  mainland  would  not  become  a  s^ious  pest  to  Citrus  spp.  It 
happens  that  the  very  cold  temperature  necessary  to  bring  citrus  crops  to  that 
degree  of  perfection  In  which  they  are  most  susceptible  to  fruit  fly  attack  like- 
wise renders  the  fly  so  inactive  or  sluggish  that  it  may  be  disregarded  as  a 
pest  for  that  period  of  the  year. 

"In  addition  to  the  assistance  of  adverse  climatic  conditions  during  that 
part  of  the  year  when  they  are  most  needed  to  protect  citrus  crops,  the  growers 
of  California  and  Florida  are  still  further  protected — and  most  admirably  so— 
from  attack  by  the  very  scarcity  of  wild  host  fruits  that  can  not  be  destroyed. 
It  will  be  found  a  practicable  undertaking  to  remove  such  a  number  of  noncitrus 
host  plants  at  present  growing  about  commercial  citrus  orchards  that  the  suc- 
cession of  fruits  in  which  the  Mediterranean  ffuit  fly  can  breed  during  the 
large  portion  of  the  year  when  citrus  fruits  are  unavailable  for  attack  because 
of  their  greenness  will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  if  not  entirely  done  away 
with.  It  is  under  conditions  such  as  can  be  secured  in  California  and  Florida 
that  the  excessive  mortality  occurring  in  the  rind  will  become  a  valuable  factor 
in  preventing  infestation  or  establishment  of  the  pest,  as  each  fruit  will  In 
reality  become  a  trap  for  stray  females.  The  scarcity  of  host  fruits  will  also 
make  spraying  with  poisoned  baits  a  practical  undertaking,  should  it  become 
necessary  to  resort  to  artificial  methods  of  control." 

A  bibliography  of  7  titles  relating  to  the  subject  is  appended. 

[Serious  outbreak  of  Haltica  foliacea]  {New  Mexico  8ta.  Rpt.  19H,  p.  82), — 
An.  outbreak  of  this  flea-beetle  upon  grapes  and  young  fruit  trees  is  said  to  have 
been  checked  through  the  use  of  powdered  arsenate  of  lead  applied  at  the  rate 
of  1%  lbs.  to  60  gal.  of  water.  This  mixture  is  said  to  keep  the  beetles  off  the 
foliage  for  the  most  part  and  to  prevent  damage  if  applied  in  time. 

Observations  on  the  life  history  of  Agrilns  bilineatus,  R.  N.  Chapmah 
{V.  8.  Dept  AffT.f  Jour.  Agr.  Research,  S  {1915),  No,  4f  PP-  289-^9,  pU.  2), — 
It  is  stated  that  at  the  present  time  the  two-lined  chestnut  borer  {A,  Wineattts) 
is  commonly  associated  with  the  death  of  many  oaks  {Quercua  alba,  Q.  nutcro- 
carpa,  Q,  rubra,  &M  Q.  coocinea)  in  the  southern  part  of  Minnesota.  In  tJie 
neighborhood  of  St  Paul  and  Minneapolis  large  numbers  of  oaks,  many  of  them 
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on  yaluable  residence  property,  have  been  killed  during  recent  years  and  their 
death  has  been  commonly  attributed  to  this  pest  In  some  of  the  outlying  dis- 
tricts areas  of  several  acres  in  extent  have  been  completely  devastated,  leaving 
the  land  treeless. 

In  this  i)aper  the  author  presents  the  results  of  work  commenced  in  the  fall 
of  1913  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  and  continued  during  1914  at  the  Minne- 
sota Station. 

Members  of  the  black  oak  group  are  said  to  be  slightly  more  susceptible  to 
attack  than  those  of  the  white  oak  group,  but  in  localities  where  infestation  is 
severe  none  of  the  species  is  exempt  It  has  often  been  found  that  the  shoe- 
string fungus  {Armillaria  mellea)  has  apparently  been  the  cause  of  the  weak- 
ened condition  of  the  trees  and  that  the  borers  have  followed  it 

In  1914  adults  were  first  observed  on  June  17  and  increased  in  numbers  until 
they  reached  their  greatest  abundance  about  July  1.  The  females  were  oviposit- 
ing from  June  19  to  July  13,  the  eggs  being  deposited  in  deep  cracks  between 
ridges  of  the  bark  on  the  trunks  and  larger  limbs  and  especially  near  the 
ground.  Oviposition  is  said  to  have  lasted  from  1  to  5  minutes,  from  1  to  10 
eggs  being  laid  in  a  cluster.  In  the  laboratory  they  hatched  in  from  10  to  13 
days.  The  newly-hatched  larvae,  which  measure  from  1  to  li  mm.  in  length, 
were  found  capable  of  reaching  the  cambium  layer  in  24  hours  by  burrowing  for 
2i  mm.  "  Observations  show  that  burrows  made  during  the  first  instar  often  go 
obliquely  across  the  grain  of  the  wood  or  with  the  grain,  the  larvse  being  indif- 
ferent as  to  whether  they  go  up  or  down  the  tree.  .  .  .  The  burrows  measured 
showed  that  the  larvee  had  burrowed  for  a  distance  of  60  to  135  mm.  when  the 
first  molt  took  place.  .  .  .  The  burrows  made  during  the  second  Instar  meas- 
ured about  900  fb  in  width  and  took  about  the  same  course  through  the  cambium 
layer,  but  they  were  about  twice  as  long.  At  the  beginning  of  the  third  instar 
quite  a  different  course  was  usually  found,  especially  in  green  bark  on  the 
trunks  of  trees,  where  the  burrows  were  almost  always  transverse  to  the  grain 
of  the  wood.  The  burrows  of  the  fourth  instar  were  about  2  mm.  in  width  and 
often  attained  the  length  of  500  or  600  mm.  Where  the  bark  was  thick  these 
burrows  were  quite  generally  transverse  to  the  grain  of  the  wood.  This  condi- 
tion, as  well  as  the  oblique  course  of  some  of  the  smaller  burrows,  is  well  shown 
[in  a  plate  accompanying  this  article]. 

"At  the  close  of  the  fourth  instar  the  larva  burrows  out  into  the  bark,  if  it  Is 
thick  enough,  and  constructs  a  cell  in  which  It  hibernates.  Here  pupation  takes 
place  in  the  spring.  These  cells  are  fdund  in  the  ridges  of  the  bark  on  the  trunk 
and  larger  limbs  of  the  tree  and  in  the  wood  on  small,  thin-barked  trees  and 
limbs.  In  constructing  the  cell  the  larva  burrows  out  to  within  a  few  milli- 
meters of  the  surface  of  the  bark,  withdraws  itself  2  or  3  mm.,  then  turns  about 
to  one  side  and  excavates  around  the  posterior  portion  of  its  body  until  an 
oblong  cell  has  been  constructed.  .  .  .  From  the  point  where  the  larva  entered 
the  bark  to  the  place  it  emerged  from  the  wood  after  the  first  molt  the  burrow 
measures  69  mm.  in  length  and  270  fi  in  width.** 

While  the  author  has  not  thus  far  determined  the  duration  of  the  instars, 
larvffi  were  found  in  the  first  stage  from  July  21  to  August  13,  and  mature  larva 
were  found  in  their  pupal  cells  as  early  as  August  7,  while  the  intermediate 
stage  was  found  throughout  this  period.  It  was  found  that  when  larvae  were  so 
numerous  that  they  confront  each  other,  one  or  the  other  is  eaten  through  as  if 
it  were  merely  cambium  tissue.  Attention  is  called  to  the  "  wide  distribution  of 
the  burrows  on  the  tree,  from  the  small  branches  less  than  an  inch  in  diameter 
and  between  40  and  50  ft.  from  the  ground  down  even  to  the  roots,  where  in  one 
case  a  larva  was  found  constructing  a  pupal  cell  11  in.  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground." 
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The  pupal  stage  which  was  studied  In  the  laboratory  was  foimd  to  last  about 
10  days.  ObservatioDs  Indicate  that  in  Minnesota  the  insect  normally  pupates 
during  the  latter  part  of  May  and  emerges  from  the  cell  about  the  middle  of 
June. 

Two  parasites  were  obsenred,  one  belonging  to  the  genus  Atanycolus,  the 
other  an  undetermined  trichogrammid.  As  regards  contrq}  measures  it  is 
stated  that  the  cutting  and  burning  of  infested  trees  before  the  emergence  of 
the  adults  in  the  spring  heretofore  recommended  is  an  effective  method  and 
needs  emphasizing.  The  need  of  other  methods  is  thought  imperative.  The 
trunks  and  large  limbs  were  sprayed  during  the  egg-laying  season  with  an 
iron  sulphate  and  lime-suli^ur  mixture  and  others  with  a  Bordeaux  mixture 
as  a  preventive  measure.  The  results  indicate  that  it  was  successful  in 
preventing  much  oviposition. 

Contributions  toward  a  monograph  of  the  scolytid  beetles. — ^H,  Preliml- 
nary  classification  of  the  superf amily  Scolytoidea,  A.  D.  Hopktns  ( U.  8.  Dept 
Agr.,  Bur.  Ent.  Bui.  17,  pt.  2,  tech.  ser.  {1915),  pp.  F/+i«5-W«,  pte.  8,  figs. 
17). — ^This  second  part  of  the  bulletin  previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  557) 
discusses  the  taxonomy  and  presents  a  preliminary  classification  of  the  families 
and  subfamilies  of  the  scolytid  beetles  of  the  world.  The  discussion  and 
classification  are  said  to  be  based  upon  a  study  of  representatives  of  about  122 
described  and  undescribed  genera  and  about  1,000  species  of  North  Am^ica 
and  other  countries  in  the  collections  of  the  U.  S.  National  Museum  and  cer- 
tain other  museums  and  institutions  of  this  country. 

Following  a  brief  introduction,  a  discussion  of  the  position  of  the  Scoly- 
toldea  and  the  general  anatomy,  the  taxonomy,  including  morphological  charac- 
ters, physiological  characteristics,  geograiAical  distribution  in  its  bearing  on 
taxonomy,  etc.,  is  dealt  with  at  considerable  length  (pp.  169-216).  A  brief 
discussion  of  the  species,  the  genus,  nomenclature,  types  of  genera,  and  a 
description  of  a  new  genus  and  species  (Wehhia  dipterocarpi)  from  the  Philip- 
pines follow.  The  author's  preliminary  classification  of  the  superfamily  is 
presented  in  the  form  of  keys  to  the  families  and  subfamilies,  four  of  the 
former,  Ipldse,  Scolytldae,  Scolytoplatypodld»,  and  Platypodidae,  and  twenty  of 
the  latter  being  recognized. 

A  list  is  presented  which  shows  the  position  of  the  principal  described  g«iera 
in.  the  preliminary  classification.  A  bibliography  of  the  literature  relating  to 
the  subject  consisting  of  four  pages  is  appended. 

Descriptions  of  some  weevils  reared  from  cotton  in  Pern,  W.  D.  Piebce 
(U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.  Rpt.  102  {1915) ^  pp*  16,  pis.  3,  figs.  5).— This  paper  presents 
descriptions  of  a  number  of  ^^ecies  reared  by  C.  H.  T.  Townsend  from  cotton 
stalks,  squares,  and  bolls  in  Peru.  Two  genera  and  seven  species,  namely, 
Mylahris  peruanus  n.  sp.,  Pachybruchus  verticalis  n.  sp.,  Spermophagus  piurw 
n.  sp.,  Eustylomorphus  squdtnipunctatus  n.  g.  and  n.  sp.,  Menetypus  variegatus 
n.  sp»,  Sibinia  peruana  n.  sp.,  Oasterocercodes  gossypH  n.  g.  and  n.  sp.  are  thus 
described,  and  notes  on  two  additional  species,  namely,  Anthonomus  vestitus 
(B.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  763)  and  Oeraeus  perscitus,  are  included. 

FOODS— HTTHAir  MUTJUTIOIT. 

Food  industries,  H.  T.  VuLxfi  and  Sadie  B.  Vanderbilt  {Easton,  Pa.:  The 
Chemical  Publishing  Co.,  1914,  PP-  yTTI-\-S09,  figs.  78).— The  authors  have  in- 
corporated in  this  text-book  the  material  collected  as  the  result  of  many  years' 
experience  in  lecturing  on  the  manufacture  of  foods  and  food  products.  The 
essential  steps  of  the  manufacturing  processes  are  described  without  going  to 
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any  great  extent  Into  a  discussion  of  the  physics  and  chemistry  involyed.  One 
chapter  is  devoted  to  water  sui^lies  and  describes  briefly  the  varlons  methods 
employed  for  their  purification.  Other  subjects  dealt  with  are  the  manufacture 
of  cereal  products  Including  flour  and  bread,  the  manufacture  of  leavening 
agents,  the  sugar  Industry,  the  starch  Industry,  animal  foods  and  the  packing 
industry,  the  production  of  milk  and  milk  products,  the  preservation  and  can- 
ning of  foods,  and  the  production  of  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  spices,  and  condiments. 

Food  and  diet,  Jean  B.  Peacock  {Dept.  Agr.  New  Brunswick  BuL  10,  pp. 
12). — ^A  popular  presentation  of  fundamental  principles  of  nutrition. 

Foods  and  sanitation,  Edith  H.  Fohsteb  and  Mildred  Weioley  {Chicago: 
Row,  Peterson  Co.,  19 H,  pp.  S96,  figs,  83), — ^Thls  book  Is  intended  for  use  as  a 
laboratory  manual  for  courses  in  domestic  science.  It  considers  the  funda- 
mental principles  involved  in  the  economical  use  of  fuel,  the  processes  of 
sterilization,  cooking,  and  other  methods  for  the  preparation  of  food  and  food 
products,  and  the  selection  and  choice  of  foods.  The  subject  matter  Is  Illustrated 
by  a  large  number  of  experiments.  The  second  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to 
sanitation  In  the  home  and  presents  briefly  data  regarding  the  causes  of  the 
more  common  diseases,  together  with  hints  as  to  how  they  may  be  avoided.  In 
this  connection  chapters  are  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  ventilation,  heating, 
lighting,  plumbing,  water  supply,  sewage  and  garbage  disposal,  and  flre  protec- 
tion in  the  home. 

The  preservation  and  care  of  food,  Jean  B.  Peacock  (Dept.  Agr,  New 
Brunswick  Bui.  9,  pp.  12). — ^A  popular  presentation  of  principles  of  sanitation 
as  applied  to  the  care  of  food  in  the  home. 

Bread  cereals  and  bread,  M.  P.  Neumann  (Brotgetreide  und  Brot.  Berlin: 
P.  Parey,  1914,  pp.  VII -{-615,  figs.  181),— This  book  is  intended  for  use  as  a 
text-book  in  technical  and  agricultural  high  schools  and  in  experiment  stations, 
and  considers  the  physical,  chemical,  and  biological  properties  of  the  various 
cereal  grains. 

A  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  storing  of  grains  with 
special  reference  to  the  organisms  which  bring  about  spoiling.  Another  part 
deals  more  in  detail  with  the  bread-making  cereals,  rye  and  wheat  Both  the 
chemical  and  biological  factors  in  the  preparation  of  flour  and  bread  making  are 
considered  at  length.  Attention  Is  given  to  the  mechanical  side  of  this  question, 
and  the  various  mechanical  processes  are  described  in  detail,  as  well  as  illus- 
trated by  numerous  flgures  and  diagrams. 

Milling  and  baking  qualities  of  Victorian  wheat,  A.  E.  V.  Bichabdson, 
P.  R.  ScoTT,  and  F.  G.  B.  Winslow  (Jour.  Dept.  Agr.  Victoria,  12  (1914),  No,  9, 
pp.  538-645,  figs,  4).— The  wheats  grown  in  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  South 
Australia,  and  Western  Australia,  during  the  season  1913-14  were  compared 
as  to  physical  properties,  chemical  analysis,  and  baking  qualities. 

Bope  In  bread,  Zeckendobf  {Nat.  Assoc.  Master  Bakers  [Proc],  16  {1913), 
pp.  66-78). — ^This  paper  summarizes  experiments  performed  for  the  purpose  of 
testing  what  constitutes  "  rope "  in  bread. 

Several  species  of  rope  bacteria  were  isolated  which  proved  very  sensitive  to 

adds,  but  whose  spores  had  great  capacity  for  resisting  heat.    These  bacteria 

were  traced  to  the  flour  and  not  to  the  yeast    The  addition  of  lactic  acid  to  the 

dough  proved  very  efficient  in  preventing  the  development  of  rope.    Several 

>  sanitary  recommendations  are  also  made. 

The  paper  is  followed  by  a  discussion. 

Beport  on  bread  wrapping  {Nat.  Assoc.  Master  Bakers  [Proc],  16  {1913), 
pp.  161-193). — ^This  report  embodies  the  results  of  a  chemical  and  bacteriologi- 
cal study  of  the  question  of  bread  wrapping  carried  out  by  commercial  chemists 
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for  the  National  Association  of  Master  Bakers.    Analytical  data  are  presented 
from  which  the  following  conclnsions  in  part  are  drawn : 

The  wrapping  of  bread  in  waxed  or  paraffin  paper  is  not  recommended,  as  It 
holds  the  moisture  upon  the  surface  of  the  bread  and  produces  injurious  effects 
upon  the  quality  of  the  product.  It  is  stated  that  the  wrapping  of  bread  in 
porous  paper,  which  allows  a  gradual  loss  of  moisture  and  yentilation,  may  be 
used  with  satisfactory  results  in  most  cases,  except  in  the  cases  of  Vienna  and 
rye  bread,  the  wrapping  of  which  impairs  the  crispness  and  flavor  of  the  crust. 

Fenufirreek  seed,  M.  Wunschendobtf  (Jour,  Pharm.  et  Chim.,  7.  aer.,  10 
(1914),  No.  4,  pp.  152-157). — Because  of  its  high  nitrogen  and  pho^horus  con> 
tent  this  grain  should  possess  great  nutritive  value.  The  results  of  experiments 
here  reported  indicate  that  its  disagreeable  and  intensely  penetrating  odor  and 
flavor,  which  prevent  its  use  in  medicine,  may  be  removed  by  germination  of  the 
grain  and  subsequent  treatment  with  boiling  alcohol. 

All  about  milk,  M.  J.  Rosen au  {[New  York]:  MetropolUan  Life  Insurance 
Co.,  1914,  pp.  55,  figs.  22).— -This  pamphlet,  which  is  distributed  by  the  Metro- 
politan Life  Insurance  Company  to  its  policy  holders,  points  out  the  dangers 
from  contamination  of  milk,  gives  advice  regarding  the  care  of  milk  in  the 
home  and  the  precautions  which  should  be  taken  in  its  use,  and  reviews  briefly 
the  relation  of  milk  to  infectious  diseases. 

Viscose — a  new  casing  for  sausagres,  W.  P.  Cohoe,  E.  C.  Fox,  and  A.  J.  Acton 
{Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  Indus.,  35  {1914),  No.  19,  pp.  947,  948).—It  is  stated  that  this 
artificial  sausage  casing,  prepared  from  wood  pulp,  consists  only  of  cellulose 
(hydrate),  moisture,  glycerin,  «nd  a  trace  of  ash.  The  advantages  claimed  for 
this  product  over  the  natural  casings  are  that  it  is  cheaper  and  does  not  furnish 
food  for  the  growth  of  molds  and  bacteria.  It  is  further  claimed  that  the  prod- 
uct is  in  part  at  least  digestible,  and  that  when  eaten  it  involves  the  ingestion 
of  a  smaller  percentage  of  cellulose  than  many  of  the  breakfast  foods  prepared 
from  whole  wheat 

Are  hardened  fats  suitable  for  human  foodP  K.  B.  Lehmann  {Chem.  Ztff^ 
58  {1914),  No.  75,  pp.  798,  799). — ^Hardened  products  made  from  peanut,  cotton- 
seed, and  sesame  oils  sliowed  on  chemical  examination  a  nickel  content  of 
from  0.07  to  6.1  mg.  per  kilogram.  Feeding  experiments  with  dogs  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  an  ingestion  of  2  mg.  of  nickel  per  kilogram  of  body  weight  is  harm- 
less. The  author  concludes  that  hydrogenated  oils  contain  inappreciable  amounts 
of  nickel  and  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  use  of  such  fats  as  foods. 

Ice  cream  studies  in  Cincinnati,  O.  Bahlman  {Amer,  Jour.  Puh.  Healih,  4 
{1914),  No.  11,  pp.  1009-1015). — ^Laboratory  experiments  were  carried  out  to 
determine  the  effect  of  the  gelatin,  eggs,  sugar,  vanilla  i)owder,  and  cream  used 
upon  the  bacterial  content  of  ice  cream. 

From  the  results  it  appeared  that  the  great  majority  of  the  bacteria  were 
derived  from  the  cream,  comparatively  few  being  contributed  to  the  finished 
product  by  the  other  ingredients.  It  was  also  apparent  from  these  investiga- 
tions that  the  colon  bacillus  will  generally  be  present  in  10  cc.  samples  and  occa- 
sionally in  1  cc.  samples  owing  to  the  widespread  occurrence  of  this  organism. 

Proper  pasteurization  of  the  cream  reduced  the  bacterial  content  of  the  ice 
cream,  and  pasteurization  of  the  mixture  just  before  freezing  caused  a  still 
greater  reduction.  The  taste  of  the  ice  cream  was  not  affected  by  the  pas- 
teurization. * 

The  uses  of  fruit  in  the  household,  A.  Ethel  Dunbrack  {Dept.  Agr.  New 
Brunswick  Bui.  5  {1914),  pp.  8). — ^Recipes  and  directions  for  the  household 
canning  of  fruits  are  given. 

On  the  analysis  and  composition  of  some  proprietary  foods  for  infanta, 
J.  L.  Bakeb  {Rpts,  Local  Govt.  Bd.  [Ot.  BHt.],  Pub.  Health  and  Med.  8ubfs.,  n. 
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ser..  No,  80  (19H),  pp.  49-83 j.—AnalyUc&l  data  are  given  regarding  a  number 
of  different  kinds  of  these  producta 

From  these  results  the  foods  are  dasalfled  as  follows:  Those  consisting  of 
dried  cows'  milk  mixed  with  hydrolyzed  starch  products  or  malt  flour;  foods 
consisting  for  the  most  part  of  ground  meals  such  as  wheat  flour,  lentils,  oat- 
meal, or  arrowroot,  and  in  which  no  alteration  of  the  starch,  other  than  that 
caused  by  heating,  has  taken  place  during  manufacture;  foods  consisting  of 
ground  meals  but  mixed  with  a  proportion  of  malt  flour  or  malt  extract, 
(these  foods  when  prepared  for  use  containing  the  starch  In  a  gelatinized 
condition) ;  foods  in  which  the  starch  is  altered  during  the  process  of  prepara- 
tion according  to  directions ;  and  partially  or  wholly  altered  starch  foods,  in 
which  the  starch  or  some  of  it  has  beei  converted  into  soluble  products  during 
the  process  of  manufacture.  Most  of  the  foods  examined  showed  a  deficiency 
in  fat  and  had  a  protein  content  approximately  equal  to  that  of  average  wheat 
flour. 

On  the  use  of  proprietary  foods  for  infant  feeding,  F.  J.  H.  Ooutts  (Rpts, 
Local  OavL  Bd.  iOi.  Brii.],  Pub.  Health  a/nd  Med,  Subjs.,  n.  «er..  No.  80J,19H), 
pp.  3-49). — From  this  digest  of  data  regarding  the  nature,  chemical  composi- 
tion, and  preparation  of  a  large  number  of  proprietary  infant  foods  the  general 
conclusion  is  drawn  that  many  of  such  products  are  not  only  unflt  for  the  feed- 
ing of  Infants  under  seven  or  eight  months  of  age  but  may  cause  serious 
injury.  This  injury  may  be  caused  by  the  presence  of  either  a  greater  or  less 
amount  of  starch  or  of  an  excess  of  carbohydrates  in  relation  to  protein  and 
fats  or  else  by  a  deficiency  of  fata  A  number  of  recommendations  for  remedy- 
ing this  condition  are  made,  the  most  important  of  which  is  an  argument  for 
proper  labeling.  The  appendixes  contain  extracts  from  the  laws  of  other  coun- 
tries regulating  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  proprietary  infant  foods,  and  a 
bibliography. 

Increasing  the  fat  content  of  infants'  food,  A.  Niemann  (Jahrb.  Kinder- 
heilk,,  79  {1914),  No.  5,  pp.  274-287,  figs.  4;  aha.  in  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  62 
{1914),  No.  16,  p.  1291). — ^The  author  claims  that  substitutes  for  mother's  milk 
contains  too  little  fat  and  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  increase  carbohydrates 
and  decrease  fats.  Such  injury  as  may  result  from  too  high  fat  content  is 
attributed  to  the  presence  of  lower  fatty  acids.  It  is  recommended  that  this 
difficulty  be  overcome  by  adding  to  the  food  butter  which  has  been  thoroughly 
and  repeatedly  washed  with  cold  water  until  it  has  lost  all  its  acid  reaction. 
Enough  butter  should  be  added  to  bring  the  fat  content  of  the  food  up  to  that 
of  normal  mother's  milk.  The  food  should  be  warmed  and,  after  the  butter  is 
added,  shaken  thoroughly  to  form  a  fine  emulsion. 

[Food  analyses  and  pure  food  and  drug  topics],  E.  F.  Ladd  and  Alma  K. 
Johnson  {North  Dakota  Sta.  Spec.  Bui.,  3  {1915),  No.  14>  pp.  240-248).— In  addi- 
tion to  analytical  data  regarding  samites  of  foods  and  drugs  inspected,  general 
and  specific  information  Is  given  with  reference  to  patent  medicines. 

[Inspection  and  analysis  of  foods  and  feeding  stuffs],  B.  L.  Pubcell  {Quart. 
Rpt.  Dairy  and  Food  Comr.  Va.,  1914,  June-8ept.,  pp.  43). — ^This  report  reviews 
the  work  carried  out  under  the  state  food  and  drug  laws,  and  gives  data  regard- 
ing the  inspection  of  dairies,  bakeries,  slaughterhouses,  hotels,  restaurants,  and 
other  places  where  food  Is  packed,  prepared,  or  handled.  Analytical  data  are 
included  regarding  a  number  of  samples  of  a  wide  range  of  food  products. 

Sanitary  standard  for  bakeries  adopted  by  the  National  Association  of 
Master  Bakers  {Nat.  Assoc.  Master  Bakers  [Proc.h  16  {1913),  p.  i?).— l^e  text 
of  a  sanitary  code  is  given. 

Home  economics  as  applied  to  the  choice  and  preparation  of  food,  Jean  B. 
Peacock  {Agr,  New  Brunstoick  Dept,  Bui,  8,  pp.  12), — General  information  is 
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given  regarding  tlie  introduction  of  labor-saving  devices  and  economy  in  the 
selection,  choice,  and  preparation  of  foods. 

The  art  of  good  living — ^French  cookery  from  the  14th  to  the  20th  cen- 
tury, compiled  and  edited  by  B.  Richabdik  {UArt  du  bien  manger — La  cvAsine 
francaise  du  XIV^  an  XX^  Hdcle.  Paris:  Editions  d'Art  et  de  Litterature,  1914, 
5.  ed.,  enl.,  pp,  XLVI'\-946,  pis.  J57,  flgs.  ii5).— Besides  over  2,000  recipes,  some 
of  them  taken  from  old  manuscripts,  some  collected  in  remote  parts  of  France, 
and  some  contribbted  by  well-known  professional  cooks  and  also  by  distin- 
guished writers,  this  volume  contains  reproductions  of  old  paintings  represent- 
ing the  preparation  and  serving  of  foods  at  different  periods,  and  an  article  by 
the  editor  in  which  are  summarized  data  on  the  food  preparations  charactaistic 
of  different  sections  of  France. 

Principles  of  cooking,  Emma  Conlkt  {New  York:  American  Book  Co^  1914, 
pp.  206,  pi.  i,  flffs.  41). — ^This  book  presents  for  the  student  of  domestic  sci«ice 
fundamental  principles  of  the  choice,  selection,  cooldng,  and  serving  of  food. 

Beducing  the  cost  of  living,  S.  Neabino  {Philadelphia:  G.  W.  Jacobs  d  Co., 
1914,  pp.  34s). — ^A  summary  and  discussion  are  given  of  Important  factors 
influencing  the  cost  of  living.  Chapters  are  devoted  to  the  economical  consid- 
eration of  the  changing  form  of  American  living,  the  increasing  demands  for 
service  and  luxuries,  and  a  number  of  causes  of  the  advance  in  prices.  A  part 
of  the  book  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  remedial  measures  suggested  by  the 
author,  among  the  more  important  of  which  are  the  adoption  of  simpler  methods 
of  living,  social  education,  increased  efficiency  in  food  distribution,  better  con- 
servation of  resources,  and  an  increase  in  the  efficiency  of  lal>or. 

Second  Congress  of  Alimentation,  Lidge,  October  1—4,  1911  (2.  Cong.  Ali- 
ment. Li6ge,  1911,  pt.  2,  pp.  499,  pis.  2,  figs.  9). — A  report  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  congress  is  given  which  includes  the  transaction  of  routine  business  as  well 
as  more  technical  discussions.  A  number  of  papers  upon  various  subjects 
relating  to  foods  and  nutrition  in  addition  to  those  contained  in  the  report  of 
proceedings  are  Included.  Among  these  are  the  following:  What  Kinds  of  Veal 
Should  be  Rejected  as  Human  Food,  by  E.  Lonhienne ;  Food  Value  of  Sugar,  by 
Aulard;  Food  Value  of  Sterilized  and  Preserved  Milk,  by  A.  Weymeersch;  Arti- 
ficial Feeding  and  Digestive  Disturbances  In  Infants,  by  A.  Weymeersch;  The 
Economy  and  Food  Value  of  Fish,  by  Koettlltz;  and  Fermented  Milks,  by  J. 
Effront 

Biochemical  catalyzers  in  daily  life  and  in  the  industries,  J.  Effroitt  (Les 
Catalyseurs  Biochimiqucs  dans  la  Vie  et  dans  V Industries.  Paris:  H.  Dunod 
d  E.  Pinat,  1914,  pp.  XI'\-772). — ^This  volume,  which  might  serve  both  as  a  text- 
book and  as  a  reference  work,  deals  chiefly  with  the  preparation  and  properties 
of  the  enzyms  associated  with  the  processes  of  digestion  and  metabolism.  The 
industrial  application  of  enzyms  is  also  considered  under  such  topics  as  the  r&le 
of  proteolytic  enzyms  in  the  keeping  of  flour  and  in  bread  making,  ferments 
occurring  in  the  manufacture  of  cheese,  etc. 

Vitamins,  H.  W.  Bywatkrs  (8ci.  Prog.  Twentieth  Cent.,  9  {1914),  No.  34, 
pp.  225-250,  pis.  5,  figs.  10). — ^A  summary  and  digest  of  data  which  deals 
chiefly  with  the  importance  of  the  vitamins  in  the  diet  and  the  relations  which 
they  bear  to  such  diseases  as  beri-beri,  pellagra,  scurvy,  and  rickets.  The 
Importance  of  these  substances  for  growth  is  also  considered.  Attention  is 
called  to  the  necessity  of  quality  as  well  as  quantity  in  the  diet. 

Continuation  and  extension  of  work  on  vegetable  proteins,  T.  B.  Osbobne 
and  L.  B.  Mendel  (Carnegie  Inst.  Washington  Year  Book,  12  (1913),  pp.  299- 
305). — ^This  work  has  been  previously  referred  to  from  another  source  (E.  S.  It, 
32,  p.  400). 
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The  effect  of  air  breathed  upon  the  metabolism  of  protein  and  carbohydrate 
food,  M.  Baghe  and  W.  Auel  {Miinchen.  Med.  Wchnachr.j  61  {1914),  No,  16,  pp. 
868-^0), — The  results  of  a  series  of  animal  experiments  are  here  presented 
and  discussed.    The  following  conclusions  are  drawn : 

Breathing  air  deficient  in  oxygen  produces  a  nitrogen  retention  which  Is 
probably  to  be  regarded  as  resulting  from  the  storage  of  protein.  A  deficiency 
of  oxygen  and  an  excess  of  carbon  dioxld  in  the  air  breathed  produce  glycosuria 
In  the  case  of  well-nourished  animals.  An  increase  of  carbon  dioxld  diminishes 
phlorldzln  diabetes  and  increases  the  blood  sugar  content  A  lack  of  oxygen 
in  the  air  breathed  has  no  effect  upon  phlorldzln  glycosuria. 

The  influence  of  excessive  water  ingrestion  on  protein  metabolism,  J.  B. 
Obb  (Biochem,  Jour,,  8  (1914),  No,  5,  pp,  530-540), — From  the  results  of  a  series 
of  experiments  in  which  varying  quantities  of  water  were  ingested,  both  during 
and  between  meals,  the  author  draws  the  following  conclusions : 

"The  excessive  Ingestion  of  water  produces  an  Increased  excretion  of 
urinary  nitrogen  which  is  most  marked  on  a  low  protein  diet;  a  retention  of 
nitrogen  on  the  return  to  normal  consumption  of  water  In  the  case  of  excessive 
protein  Intake;  an  Increase  in  the  percentage  of  total  nitrogen  excreted  as 
urea ;  a  marked  increase  In  the  excretion  of  creatln,  [and!  a  decrease  In  the 
fecal  nitrogen  which  is  interpreted  as  indicating  a  more  complete  utilization  of 
the  food  protein. 

"  It  is  suggested  that  the  results  indicate  that  the  influence  of  the  increased 
water  consumption  is  to  accelerate  both  the  catabollc  and  the  anabolic  phases 
of  f^roteln  metabolism.'* 

Oastro-intestinal  studies,  HI  (studies  on  water  drinking,  XXI). — ^Direct 
demonstration  of  the  stimulatory  power  of  water  in  the  human  stomach,  O. 
Bebgeim,  M.  E.  Rehfuss,  and  P.  B.  Hawk  (Jour,  Biol,  Chem,,  19  {1914),  No,  S, 
pp.  S45S11,  figs,  15). — Men  were  subjects  for  experiments  in  which  varied 
amounts  of  water  were  Introduced  into  the  stomach  by  drinking  through  a 
Rehfuss  tube,  and  specimens  of  the  stomach  contents  were  then  removed  at 
Intervals  and  analyzed  for  total  acidity,  free  acidity,  and  peptic  activity. 

As  small  a  volume  as  50  cc.  caused  in  every  Instance  a  very  distinct  stimu- 
lation of  the  gastric  glands,  as  evidenced  by  increases  in  both  acidity  and 
enzym  value. 

Since  w4ter  stimulates  the  gastric  glands  to  activity  when  no  food  is  present 
in  the  stomach  as  well  as  when  there  is  a  digestive  task  to  complete,  it  would 
seem  a  waste  of  "  glandular  energy  '*  to  drink  water  between  meala 

The  excretion  of  creatinin  by  human  individuals  on  a  prolonged  creatin- 
free  diet,  A-  I.  Ringeb  and  G.  W.  Raiziss  {Jour.  Biol,  Chem.,  19  {1914),  No.  4, 
pp.  487-4^2). — ^Experiments  are  reported  in  which  individuals  received  a  creatin- 
and  creatlnln-free  diet  for  a  long  period  of  time. 

"  There  was  noticeable  a  gradual  and  steady  decline  in  the  creatinin  output 
per  day,  a  decline  that  unquestionably  lies  outside  the  physiological  fluctuations. 
It  is  independent  of  any  changes  in  body  weight,  and  Is  associated  vrith  a 
steady  decline  in  the  creatinin  coefficient" 

Some  observations  on  the  excretion  of  creatinin  by  women.  Mart  Hull 
{Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,,  S6  {1914),  No.  10,  pp.  2146-2151),— ^hesubiects  studied 
exhibited  a  low  creatinin  excretion  in  comparison  with  the  usual  values  as 
found  for  men. 

Metabolism  and  energry  of  men,  A.  LIFSCHt^^z  (Stoffwechsel  und  Energie- 
wechsel  des  Memchen,  Leipsic:  R.  Voigtldnder,  1914,  pp.  XI-\-189,  figs.  17). — 
This  book  considers  the  fundamental  principles  of  human  nutrition.  Among  the 
subjects  included  are  the  chemical  nature  of  foods,  the  body  requirements  for 
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food,  the  dlgestiye  and  metabolic  proceeses  inTOlyed  in  tbe  maintenance  of  the 
body,  etc  Descriptions  are  also  given  of  varions  types  of  apparatus  which  have 
been  used  in  the  study  and  measur^n^it  of  energy  metabolhsn  and  respiratory 
exchange. 

The  biochemistry  of  respiration,  H.  M.  Vernon  (Sd.  Frog.  TtoenUeih  Cent^ 
9  (1914),  No.  S4,  pp.  251^69).— A  summary  and  digest  of  data  regarding  this 
subject,  from  wtiich  the  author  draws  the  general  conclusion  that  the  biochem- 
istry of  respiration  is  in  the  main  dependent  upon  intracellular  enzyms.  While 
in  some  instances  this  is  ^itirely  a  hydrolytic  process  without  oxidation*  in  a 
majority  of  organisms  the  processes  are  both  liydrolytic  and  oxidatiye. 

Body  temperature  and  pulse  rate  in  man  after  muscular  exerdse,  EL  O. 
Mabtin,  C.  M.  Gbubeb,  and  T.  H.  Lanman  {Amer.  Jour.  Physiol.,  S5  il9W, 
^0.  2,  pp.  211-223,  fig.  1). — Experiments  with  an  athlete  and  an  untrained  man 
were  conducted  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  relationship  between  body 
temperature  and  the  cardlo-acceleration  of  exercise.  After  muscular  exercise, 
comparisons  of  axillary  temperature  and  pulse  rate  were  made,  leading  to  the 
conclusion  that  no  definite  parallel  exists  between  persistent  cardio-acceleration 
following  exercise  and  heightened  body  temperature. 

A  comparison  of  the  effects  upon  the  blood  pressure  of  physical  fatigue 
produced  by  prolonged  marching  with  that  produced  by  psychic  fatigue 
resulting  from  continued  mental  effort,  J.  M.  Laht  {Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  8cL 
[Paris],  158  {19 W,  No.  25,  pp.  191S-1916). — ^Measurements  of  blood  pressure 
were  made  upon  soldiers  making  long  daily  marches,  scientists  working  in  the 
laboratory,  and  stenographers  working  industriously  for  seven  houra  A  com- 
parison of  these  figures  before  and  after  work  showed  that  In  general  physical 
fatigue  produced  a  diminished  blood  pressure  while  mental  effort  increased 
the  blood  pressure.    • 

Influence  of  the  environment  on  the  heat  production  of  the  human  body, 
WoBSA  (Arch.  Hyg.,  83  (1914),  No.  S-4,  pp.  123-154).— A  mathematical  treatise 
of  heat  as  applied  to  the  malnt^iance  of  normal  body  temperature  Is  given.  It 
is  suggested  that  heat  nerves  constitute  a  part  of  the  central  heat  regulating 
system. 

Energy  metabolism  under  conditions  of  chronic  malnutrition,  P.  HXsi 
(Biochem.  Ztschr.,  66  (1914) ,  No.  1-3,  pp.  20-47). — ^Respiration  calorimeter  ex- 
periments were  made  with  laboratory  animals  (dogs)  which  had ''previously 
undergone  a  fasting  period.  The  experimental  periods  varied  In  length  from 
20  to  22  hours  and  were  carried  out  at  a  temperature  of  27  to  29**  C.  Measure- 
ments were  made  of  the  energy  production  and  of  the  nitrogen  and  carbon 
balance. 

The  metabolism  of  a  dog  receiving  a  daily  ration  of  milk  insufficient  to  meet 
his  energy  requirements  showed  either  a  slight  increase  or  else  a  gradual 
apparent  decline.  A  slight  Increase  in  energy  metabolism  was  noted  in  the  case 
of  dogs  which  showed  a  relatively  small  loss  of  protein  in  the  preceding  fasting 
period  as  well  as  during  the  period  of  malnutrition.  In  the  case  of  animals 
showing  a  considerable  loss  of  protein  a  decrease  in  energy  metabolism  was 
observed,  but  a  total  milk  diet  tended  to  prevent  this  dlmini^ed  metabolism. 

The  specific  dynamic  action  of  milk  was  demonstrated  in  the  case  of  such 
animals  as  had  suffered  a  loss  of  protein  and  showed  a  decrease  in  energy  pro- 
duction. Owing  to  the  marked  decrease  in  the  metabolism  necessary  for  main- 
tenance, it  is  deemed  conceivable  that  the  increase  of  energy  metabolism 
brought  about  by  the  ingestion  of  milk  can  not  make  itself  evidait  during  the 
24-hour  heat  production  period. 
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ANIKAL  PBODirCTIOH. 

An  important  contribution  to  statistical  theory,  B.  Peabl  (Amer,  Nat.,  48 
(1914),  No,  572,  pp.  505-507). — ^The  author  comments  on  Slutsky's  recent  con- 
tribution extending  Pearson's  test  for  the  goodness  of  fit  to  cover  the  class  of 
curves  formerly  not  amenable  to  such  test,  and  the  importance  of  this  contri- 
bution to  biometricians. 

The  distribution  of  a  Mendelian  population  in  successive  generations  with 
continued  brother  X  sister  mating,  R.  Pearl  (Antcr.  Nat.,  48  {1914),  No.  565, 
pp.  58-62). — Starting  with  a  population  composed  entirely  of  complete  hetero- 
zygotes  as  to  a  single  character,  the  author  follows  out  the  distribution  in  suc- 
cessive generations  with  continued  brother  X  sister  mating  up  to  the  tenth 
generation.  He  shows  that  the  proportion  of  homozygotes  approaches  100  per 
cent  In  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  self-fertilization,  but  at  a  slower  rate. 

Studies  on  inbreeding. — ^IV,  On  a  general  formula  for  the  constitution  of 
the  nth  generation  of  a  Mendelian  population  in  which  all  matings  are  of 
brother  X  sister,  R.  Peabl  (Amer.  Nat.,  48  {1914),  No.  572,  pp.  491-494)^— The 
author  endeavors  to  put  in  the  form  of  a  formula  the  empirical  results  presented 
in  the  above  paper. 

Inbreeding  and  relationship  coefllcients,  R.  Pearl  {Amer.  Nat.,  48  {1914), 
No.  57S,  pp.  51S-52S,  figs.  2). — In  this  paper  the  author  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  "  an  individual  may  be  inbred  In  10  generations  to  within  0.2  per  cent 
as  intensely,  measured  by  the  coefficients  of  inbreeding,  if  his  sire  and  dam  are 
In  no  way  related,  aj3  he  would  be  if  his  sire  and  dam  were  brother  and  sister." 

A  method  Is  presented  for  measuring  separately  what  proportion  of  the  ob- 
served inbreeding  In  a  particular  case  is  due  to  kinship  of  the  parents,  and  what 
to  earlier  ancestral  relationship.  A  proposed  coefficient  of  relationship  Is  de- 
scribed and  its  application  illustrated  by  concrete  cases. 

Formulas  for  the  results  of  inbreeding,  H.  S.  Jennings  {Amer.  Nat.,  4S 
(J914)f  No.  575,  pp.  693-696).— The  author  expands  the  work  of  Pearl  (see 
above)  on  the  results  of  Inbreeding.  A  general  formula  is  presented  for  the 
rate  at  which  organisms  become  homozygotic  through  continued  brother  by 
sister  mating.  This  consists  in  "(1)  the  proportion  of  individuals  that  will  be 
homozygotic  for  any  given  character  after  any  number  of  unbroken  generations 
of  such  Inbreeding,  (2)  the  average  proportion  of  the  characters  of  a  given  in- 
dividual that  will  be  homozygotic  after  any  number  of  unbroken  generations  of 
such  inbreeding.  The  numerical  value  so  obtained  may  conveniently  be  called 
the  coefficient  of  homozygosls.'* 

The  rule  is  expressed  as  follows :  "  The  value  of  tlie  coefficient  of  homozygosls 
X  for  any  term  (as  the  nth)  is  obtained  by  doubling  the  numerator  and  denomi- 
nator of  the  fraction  expressing  the  value  for  the  previous  term,  and  adding  to 
the  numerator  the  corresponding  (n-lth)  term  of  the  Fibonacci  series." 

Valuation  of  feeding  stuffs  by  means  of  chemical  analysis,  A.  Smetham 
(Analyst,  S9  (1914),  No.  4^4^  PP-  4^1-491). — ^Analyses  are  reported  of  a  number 
of  English  feeding  stufTs  including  a  number  of  unusual  products  from  India, 
Egypt,  Brazil,  and  other  places. 

The  influence  of  the  phosphate  and  potassic  fertilizing  of  meadows  on  the 
chemical  composition  of  the  forage,  C.  Dusserre  {Ann.  Agr.  Suisse,  14  {191S), 
No.  4*  PP-  271-273). — In  experiments  to  determine  the  influence  of  phosphatic 
fertilizing  on  the  composition  of  grasses,  it  was  found  that  the  phosphorus  con- 
tent was  materially  increased  when  phosphorus  was  added  to  the  meadows  in 
the  form  of  superphosphate. 

Studies  on  the  various  straws  with  reference  to  the  crude  fiber  content 
and  the  composition  and  digestibility  under  the  influences  of  weathering,  F. 
HoNCAMP,  F.  RiES,  and  H,  MtJLLl?EB  {Landw.  Vers.  Stat.,  84  (1914),  No.  5-6, 
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pp.  SOl-^98). — In  these  experiments  with  sheep  it  was  demonstrated  that  the 
straws  of  spring  grain  are  not  so  poor  in  cmde  fiber  as  the  corresponding  straws 
of  winter  grain.  The  influence  of  weathering  on  the  percentage  cont^it  of  the 
various  grain  straws  was  proportionately  as  slight  on  the  organic  as  on  the 
inorganic  constituents,  and  not  so  marked  as  in  the  protein-rich  rongfaages,  such 
as  meadow  and  clover  hay& 

It  was  found  that  the  K($nig  method  for  determining  the  crude  fiber  content 
did  not  agree  in  results  with  the  Weender  method,  also  that  the  KOnig  method 
of  determining  the  pure  cellulose  and  the  incrustated  material  (lignin  and  cutin) 
was  not  accurate.  The  Cross  and  Bevan  method  for  determining  pure  cellulose 
is  recommended  as  the  best 

The  digestibilities  of  summer  and  winter  grown  straws  were  as  similar  in  this 
respect  as  in  others.  Rape  and  turnip  tops  as  forage  material  were  approxi- 
mately equal  in  value,  but  inferior  to  the  grain  straws.  The  legumes  varied  to 
some  extent  It  is  claimed  that  the  value  of  roughage  consists  in  its  starch 
value  and  that  any  classification  as  to  protein  and  crude  fiber  content  is  mis- 
leading.   The  digestible  portion  of  crude  fiber  is  found  in  the  pure  cellulose 

SUos  and  silage,  P.  V.  Ewing  (Georgia  8ia.  Bui.  110  {19U),  pp.  16S,  164, 
177-190). — This  bulletin  contains  general  information  on  the  value  of  silage 
as  a  feed,  methods  of  growing  and  harvesting  silage  crops,  silage  fermentations, 
the  cost  of  silage,  and  the  feeding  of  silage  to  the  various  classes  of  farm  live 
stock. 

Shock  com  for  silage,  C.  H.  Eckles  (MisMouri  8ta.  Ore.  71  (1914),  pp.  2&- 
28,  fig.  1). — It  is  stated  that  although  not  equal  to  silage  from  com  put  in  at 
the  proper  stage  dry  shock  com  may  be  used  to  advantage  in  the  silo.  Tests 
at  the  station  and  elsewhere  indicated  that  approximately  1  lb.  of  water 
should  be  added  to  every  pound  of  dry  fodder.  The  method  recommended  for 
making  this  silage  is  described. 

The  composition^  digestibility,  and  feeding  value  of  molassine  meal,  cot- 
ton-seed meal  and  hulls,  cocoa  shells,  grain  screenings,  flax  shives,  Hellen*s 
Food  refuse,  and  Postum  cereal  residue  (CXX  feed),  J.  B.  Lindsey  and  P.  H. 
Smith  (Massachusetts  8ta.  Bui.  158  (19H),  pp.  53-71). — ^Molassine  meal  is 
described  as  an  English  product  composed  of  substantially  70  to  75  per  cent  of 
cane  or  beet  molasses  and  from  25  to  30  per  cent  of  sphagnum  moss,  and  has 
the  following  approximate  composition:  Water  18.43,  protein  9.32,  fat  0.47, 
nitrogen-free  extract  57.51,  fiber  6.75,  and  ash  7.52  per  cent 

Six  cows  were  fed  by  the  reversal  method.  In  periods  of  three  weeks'  dura- 
tion, a  basal  ration  of  hay,  wheat  bran,  and  cotton-seed  meal,  to  which  were 
added  definite  amounts  of  either  molassine  or  com  meal.  The  total  average 
dally  nutrients  were  somewhat  less  for  the  molassine  ration  than  for  the  com 
meal  ration.  The  cows  produced  substantially  14  per  cent  more  milk  and  16 
per  cent  more  solids  and  fat  on  the  com  meal  ration  than  they  did  on  the  molas- 
sine ration.  The  cost  per  quart  of  milk  on  the  corn  meal  ration  was  3.1  cts. 
per  pound,  of  butter  26  cts.;  on  the  molassine  meal  ration  3.8  and  33  cts.,  re- 
spectively. Successful  trials  In  feeding  this  product  to  horses  are  also  reported. 
Molasses  as  a  feeding  stuff  is  discussed. 

Analyses  are  given  of  cotton-seed  meal,  cotton-seed  hulls,  cotton-seed  hull 
bran,  and  cotton-seed  feed  meal.  It  was  found  that  low-grade  cotton-seed  meal 
contained  about  30  per  cent  less  digestible  organic  matter  than  the  high-grade 
material.  It  Is  stated  that  the  addition  of  hulls  to  cotton-seed  meal,  even  in 
small  amounts,  lessens  its  feeding  value  by  decreasing  its  protein  content  and 
impairing  Its  digestibility.  Cotton-seed  feed  meal  containing  choice  cotton-seed 
meal  and  cotton-seed  hull  bran  In  equal  parts  has  about  one-half  the  feeding 
value  of  choice  cotton-seed  meat    A  gradual  deterioration  in  the  quality-  of  the 
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cotton-seed  meal  sold  in  Massachusetts,  due  to  the  growing  tendency  to  incor- 
porate more  hulls,  Is  reported. 

Cacao  shells  are  described  as  the  hard,  outside  coating  or  bran  of  the  cacao 
bean.  Their  use  in  this  country  as  a  feeding  stuff  has  been  quite  limited,  but 
in  Europe  they  are  used  as  a  partial  feed  for  horses  and  cattle  and  as  an  adul- 
terant for  oil  cakes.  Large  quantities  are  also  used  by  the  Swiss  as  a  feed  fol* 
draft  oxen.  It  is  held  that  they  act  as  a  stimulant  to  the  nerves  and  muscles 
and  enable  the  animals  to  do  a  greater  amount  of  work.  An  analysis  is  re- 
ported as  follows :  Water  4.5,  protein  13.9,  fat  4.91,  nitrogen-free  extract  55.61, 
fiber  12.65,  and  ash  8.43  per  cent 

In  feeding  trials  with  wheat  screenings  the  fiber  did  not  appear  to  be  at  all 
digestible,  Indicating  somewhat  of  a  depressing  effect  upon  the  fiber  digestibility 
of  the  hay,  and  the  fiber  contained  in  the  weed  seeds  of  the  screenings  was  of 
decidedly  inferior  character.  In  chemical  composition  and  digestibility  the 
screenings  did  not  appear  to  vary  greatly  from  wheat  bran. 

In  experiments  with  sheep  the  following  coefllcients  of  digestibility  were 
obtained  for  the  several  products: 


Digestion  coefficients  with  sheep  for  various  feeds 

• 

Kind  of  feed. 

Dry 

Protein. 

Fat. 

Nitrogen- 
free 
extract. 

Fiber. 

Ash. 

Molassine  meal 

Peret, 
61.98 
58.23 
57.52 
62.94 
45.38 
51.15 
42.91 

P«rct 
41.74 
74.96 
11.47 
71.79 
81.03 
44.94 
19.81 

Perct. 

Perct. 
71.90 
61.20 
73.46 
73.19 
43.46 
58.36 
62.48 

Peret, 

Perct, 
79.48 

Cotton  seed  feed  meal .  .              

100.66 
100.48 
88.45 
92.68 
83.38 
77.90 

26.10 
50.66 

49.37 

Cacao  shells 

13.64 

WhMt  screenings 

Flax  shives . . . ." 

25.79 
44.53 
13.39 

22.78 

If  ellen's  Food  refuse 

CyX  fAAd    .  .  _ 

Analyses  of  these  various  feeds  are  included. 

Concentrated  commercial  feeding  stufFs,  J.  D.  Tubneb  and  H,  D.  Speabs 
{Kentucky  Sta.  Bui.  185  (1914),  pp.  5tf7--J7i).— Analyses  are  reported  of  alfalfa 
meal,  blood  meal,  tankage,  dried-beet  pulp,  com  bran,  com  chop,  tjracked  corn, 
corn-feed  meal,  corn-germ  meal,  hominy  feed,  cotton-seed  meal  and  feed,  oil 
meal,  rolled  oats,  rye  feed,  wheat  bran,  shorts,  middlings,  shipstuff,  dried 
brewers'  grains,  dried  distillers'  grains,  molasses  feed,  and  various  mixed  and 
proprietary  feeds. 

Concentrated  feed^g  staffs  and  registrations  for  1914,  C.  S.  Cathcabt 
{Now  Jersey  Stas.  Bui,  2111  {1914),  pp.  5-^5). — Analyses  are  reported  of  the 
following  feeding  stuffs:  Alfalfa  meal,  brewer's  dried  grains,  buckwheat  bran, 
buckwheat  middlings,  buckwheat  offal,  corn-feed  meal,  com-and-cob  meal,  corn- 
germ  meal,  cotton-seed  meal,  cotton-seed  meal  and  hulls,  distillers*  dried  grains — 
com  and  rye — dried-beet  pulp,  feeding  fiour,  gluten  meal,  gluten  feed,  hominy 
feed,  hominy  meal,  linseed  meal,  malt  sprouts,  meat  meal  and  beef  scrap, 
mustard  bran,  oat  hulls,  rye  bran,  rye  middlings,  shredded  wheat,  wheat  bran, 
and  wheat  middlings,  and  various  mixed  and  proprietary  feeds.  A  discussion 
of  the  findings  under  the  new  law  and  other  data  are  included. 

Experiments  on  the  nitrogen  economy  value  of  sodium  acetate  for  rumi- 
nants, E.  Pescheck  {Biochem.  Ztschr,,  e2  {1914),  No,  5--J,  pp.  186-218),— 
Experiments  of  Weiske  and  Flechsig  in  1889  are  discussed  in  which  sheep 
were  fed  hay,  peanut  cake,  potato  starch,  and  sugar  as  a  basal  feed  with 
approximately  80  gm.  per  day  of  sodium  acetate,  the  addition  of  sodium  acetate 
reducing  the  nitrogen  output  in  the  urine  over  that  in  animals  fed  on  the  basal 
ration  alone.    Later  experiments  by  Gabriel  in  which  salt  was  added  to  the 
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basal  ration  confirmed  these  results,  the  nitrogen  output  In  the  urine  and  feces 
being  greater  on  the  basal  ration  alone  than  when  from  10  to  30  gm.  of  NaCl 
was  fed  with  the  ration. 

The  principles  and  practice  of  Jud^ring  live-stock,  G.  W.  Gat  {New  York: 
The  MacmiUan  Co.,  1914,  PP-  XVIII'\-41S,  fig8.  i55).— This  book,  which  is  one 
of  the  Rural  Text-book  Series,  gives  practical  instruction  in  methods  of  Judging 
live  stock. 

Stock  breeding  in  Belgium,  J.  L.  Frateub  {Vie  Agr.  et  Rurale,  3  {19 W, 
No.  24,  pp.  66&-672,  figs,  2), — ^This  includes  data  on  the  importation  and  exporta- 
tion of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  other  classes  of  farm  stock  In  Belgium,  and 
an  account  of  the  status  of  live  stock  breeding  in  that  country. 

The  cattle  of  Demonte,  E.  Mascheboni  {Ifuius.  LatU  e  Zootec.,  12  {1914), 
No.  19,  pp.  292-295,  figs.  5). — ^An  account  of  the  origin,  breed  characteristics, 
and  utility  value  of  the  breed  of  cattle  indigenous  to  Demonte,  Italy. 

Cattle  feeding  on  the  plantation  and  farm,  W.  H.  Dalbtmplb  {Louieiana 
Bias.  Bui.  151  {1915),  pp.  3-13,  fig.  1). — This  bulletin  is  a  general  discussion 
of  the  opportunities  for  successful  cattle  feeding  in  Louisiana,  especially  on  the 
sugar  plantation  where  molasses  and  cane-top  silage  may  be  used  to  advantage. 
The  experience  of  one  feeder  is  cited  in  which  49  lbs.  of  com  silage,  6  lbs. 
of  blackstrap  molasses,  and  5  lbs.  of  cotton-seed  meal  per  head  per  day  were 
fed  111  days,  a  net  profit  of  $6.52  per  head  being  realized. 

Digestion  and  metabolism  of  a  steer  when  placed  on  a  continuous  ration  of 
com  silage,  P.  V.  Ewing  and  O.  A.  Wells  {Georgia  8ta.  Bui.  109  {1914),  pp. 
145-158,  figs.  3). — In  a  digestion  experiment  with  a  14-month-old  Shorthorn 
steer  in  which  eight  10-day  trials,  with  periods  of  about  seven  days  intervening; 
were  made,  and  in  which  he  was  fed  all  the  silage  he  would  eat  twice  daily, 
this  being  regarded  as  about  a  maintenance  ration,  average  digestion  coef- 
ficients were  obtained  of  61.3  per  cent  for  dry  matter,  27  for  nitrogen,  51  for 
fat,  62.4  for  nitrogen-free  extract,  69  for  fiber,  and  42.2  for  aslL  It  was  demon- 
strated that  "  when  an  animal  is  placed  on  a  low  plane  of  nutrition  it  does  not 
more  completely  digest  the  feed  given  it  as  time  goes  on.  The  tendency  seem:^ 
to  be  slightly  in  the  opposite  direction.  Not  only  is  digestion  quite  uniform  in 
its  intensity  in  different  individuals  of  the  same  species,  but  with  the  same 
animal  it  remains  fairly  constant  when  taken  over  a  rather  long  period  of  time. 

**  l)he  digestibility  of  the  feed  is  somewhat  retarded  in  an  animal  after  hav- 
ing been  on  a  low  plane  of  nutrition  for  a  time,  which  is  probably  the  result  of  a 
general  retardation  of  the  digestive  functions.  The  maintenance  ration  of  a 
steer  does  not  decrease  as  time  goes  on  through  the  steer^s  ability  to  take  more 
of  the  nutrients  from  the  feed  given  him,  but  by  virtue  of  his  i^siological 
behavior  the  steer  puts  the  digested  nutrients  supplied  him  to  a  more  economical 
use. 

"  Silage  alone  is  an  unsatisfactory  feed  because  of  its  deficiency  in  nitrogen, 
and  a  steer  placed  on  this  ration  is  forced  to  draw  on  his  stored  nitrogen  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  body  for  nitrogen.  While  the  animal  was  eating  all 
the  silage  its  appetite  would  permit,  there  was  every  indication  that  it  could 
have  digested  more  silage  if  it  could  have  consumed  it  The  appetite  seems  to 
act  in  some  way  as  a  check  on  the  efficiency  of  the  animal. 

"Water  consumption  seems  to  be  very  greatly  infiuenced  by  the  moisture 
content  of  the  feedstuff,  and  it  is  possible  for  the  water  of  a  succulent  feed, 
such  as  silage,  to  supply  all  the  water  required  by  a  steer  for  at  least  a  num- 
ber of  days.  The  disposition  of  an  animal  is  materially  affected  by  being  placed 
on  a  low  plane  of  nutrition,  as  indicated  by  restlessness,  nen'ousness,  inclina- 
tion toward  vlclousness,  a  very  abnormal  appetite,  constant  grinding  of  the 
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teeth,  and  a  drawn  or  humped  attitude  when  standing.  After  having  been 
starved  or  stunted  for  a  i)eriod  this  animal  was  apparently  able  to  overcome 
the  effects,  which  suggests  that  an  animal  has  the  capacity  to  increase  its  rate 
of  gain  for  a  short  period  of  time,  at  least,  in  order  to  compensate  for  a  low 
rate  at  some  previous  i)eriod." 

[Feeding  preserved  milk  to  calves],  G.  A.  Bbown  {Michigan  Sta.  Rpt,  1914, 
pp,  206^10), — In  trials  to  determine  the  advisability  of  using  formaldehyde 
as  a  preservative  for  skim  milk  fed  to  4  to  7- week-old  calves  for  24  weeks,  7i 
cc.  of  40  per  cent  formaldehyde  being  used  to  each  100  lbs.  of  milk,  it  was  found 
that  in  general  the  calves  sulTered  no  deleterious  effects  from  the  preservative, 
and  as  compared  with  calves  fed  sweet  milk  or  sour  milk,  made  slightly  greater 
gains  at  somewhat  lower  cost  From  records  kept  of  the  after  development 
of  these  <:alves  it  was  found  that  those  which  had  been  fed  the  preserved 
milk  continued  to  make  the  cheapest  gains,  followed  by  the  sweet  milk  fed  calves 
and  the  sour  milk  fed  calves. 

For  the  entire  experiment  the  calves  fed  sweet  milk  made  a  total  gain  of 
1,997  lbs.,  costing  5.41  cts.  per  pound ;  those  fed  sour  milk  2,489.4  Iba,  costing 
5.43  cts.  per  pound;  and  those  fed  the  preserved  milk  2,537  lbs.,  costing  5.23 
cts.  per  pound. 

It  is  concluded,  however,  that  the  work  should  be  carried  on  with  a  large 
number  of  calves  before  definite  conclusions  can  be  drawn. 

The  characteristics  of  the  hybrid  zebu,  C.  Pucci  (Agr.  Colon.  [Italy],  8 
(1914),  No.  10,  pp.  61S-619),  pl8.  3). — Experiments  are  reported  in  crossing  the 
zebu  on  various  Italian  and  Eluropean  breeds  of  cattle.  The  hybrid  showed 
greater  resistance  to  disease,  earlier  maturing  qualities,  and  more  marked  beef 
qualities. 

Bations  for  breeding  ewes,  H^  Hackedobn  (Missouri  Sta.  Bui.  120  (1914), 
pp.  81-51,  figs.  9). — Lots  of  2  to  4-year-old  Colorado  ewes,  weighing  approxi- 
mately 86  lbs.,  were  fed  during  the  winter  season  with  the  results  shown  in  the 
following  table: 

Summary  of  ewe-feeding  experiments. 


Ewee. 

Lambs  produced. 

Feeds. 

i 

< 

Daily  rations. 

ll 

1 
< 

QQ 

t 

1 

9 

> 

if 

< 

Average  daily 
gain  30  days 
afterbirth. 

i 

i 

1 

1 

CO 

GQ 

1 

Clover  hay  and 
grain 

Tunothy  hay 
and  grain.... 

Grain  and  clo- 
ver hay 

Clover  hay 

Com  silage 
and  grain 

Com  stover 
and  grain 

Com  silage 
and    clover 
hay 

14 

15 

10 
10 

21 

26 

25 

27 

20 

24 

Lb9. 
92.76 

91.73 

81.60 
79.72 

83.36 

86.17 

86.75 

84.80 

88.24 

87.80 

Lb9. 

0.33 
.35 
.56 

.43 
.508 

.45 
.307 

Lbt. 
2.99 

2.91 

2.94 
3.27 

Lbi. 

Lbt. 

Lb9. 

6.53 

-7.67 

8.21 
-3.20 

1.18 

-  .83 

-2.68 

-2.06 

4.26 

-  .31 

16 

11 

10 
9 

20 

26 

25 

24 

24 

23 

Lbs. 
8.98 

8.48 

8.98 
8.16 

9.37 

9.20 

8.62 

8.27 

8.606 

9 

Lb9, 
0.534 

2 

5 

1 

1 

4 
4 
1 
3 

1 
...... 

2 

1 

.447 

3 

.319 

4 

.204 

5 
0 

3.42 

6.16 
2.32 
2.36 

.389 
.388 

7 

1.87 
2.31 
2.079 
1.86 

2.36 
2.09 

.306 

8 

Com  stover 
and    clover 
hay. 

.306 

9 
10 

Com  silage, 
clover,  hay, 
and  grain.... 

Comstover, 
clover   hay, 
and  grain — 

.396 
.384 
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The  results  are  summarized  as  follows: 

*'  Clover  hay  and  grain  proved  more  efficient  as  a  ration  for  breeding  ewes 
than  timotliy  hay  and  grain.  Clover  liay  alone  was  sufficient  to  maintain 
pregnant  breeding  ewes  up  to  lambing  time.  After  lambing,  the  addition  of 
grain  to  the  ration  proved  advisabla 

"Com  silage  when  fed  with  clover  hay,  with  grain,  and  with  both  clover 
hay  and  grain,  proved  a  slightly  better  roughage  than  com  stover  fed  with  the 
same  combination  of  grain  and  clover  hay.  Moldy  or  extremely  sour  com 
silage  is  a  dangerous  feed  for  sheep.  Eleven  ewes  were  lost  in  this  experi- 
ment in  one  week  from  accidentally  feeding  moldy  silage.  A  ration  of  com 
silage,  clover  hay,  and  grain  proved  to  be  the  most  efficient  means  of  utilixing 
silage. 

**A  ration  of  grain  and  com  stover  gave  very  satisfactory  results  wh«i  suffi- 
cient and  proper  kinds  of  concentrates  were  used.  Com  stover,  clover  hay,  and 
grain  proved  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  method  of  utilizing  stover.  Com 
silage  and  stover  both  proved  to  be  better  roughages  than  timothy  hay  wh«i 
fed  with  grain." 

A  table  is  given  showing  the  capacity  for  sheep  feeding  of  silos  ranging  in 
capacity  from  45  to  314  tons. 

A  survey  of  sheep  and  lamb  production  in  1914,  R.  M.  Mubpht  ( Tennessee 
Sta,  Bui.  110  (1914),  pp.  24S-264,  figs.  2).— This  bulletin  is  a  general  discussion 
of  the  sheep  industry  in  Tennessee  and  includes  sections  on  the  extent  of  the 
industry,  causes  of  increase  and  subsequent  decline,  kinds  of  sheep  and  source 
of  supply,  system  of  management,  marketing  the  crop,  clipping  and  marketing 
wool,  lamb  and  wool  clubs,  dogs,  needs  of  the  sheep  industry,  and  a  suggested 
dog  law. 

Silage  for  horses  and  mules,  E.  A.  Tbowbbibge  (MUsouri  Sta,  Circ.  7B  {19U), 
pp.  29-S2,  fig.  1). — ^Ten  yearling  mules,  weighing'  approximately  650  ll>s.  each, 
were  fed  for  90  days  an  average  daily  ration  of  6.5  lbs.  of  ear  com,  8.6  lbs.  of 
mixed  hay,  and  4  lbs.  of  com  silage.  The  mules  made  a  gain  of  only  4.8  lbs. 
during  the  period.  No  ill  results  were  seen  from  the  use  of  the  silage  but  the 
mules  did  not  consume  large  quantities  of  it.  This  it  is  thoui^t  may  have 
been  due  to  the  fact  that  the  silage  was  made  from  rather  immature  com. 

Successful  experiments  in  feeding  silage  to  horses  and  mules,  conducted  at 
the  North  Carolina  and  Pennsylvania  stations  (E.  S.  R.,  15,  p.  901;  28,  p.  172; 
29,  p.  773)  are  cited.  It  is  advised  that  corn  silage  should  always  be  fed  in 
combination  with  other  feeds,  and  that  under  no  circumstances  should  spoUed 
silage,  either  moldy  or  rotten,  be  fed  to  horses  and  mules. 

Studies  on  the  physiologry  of  reproduction  in  the  domestic  f owL — Viii,  On 
some  physiological  effects  of  ligation,  section,  or  removal  of  the  oviduct, 
R.  Pearl  and  Maynie  R.  Cubtis  {Jour.'  Expt.  Zool.,  17  (1914),  No.  S,  pp.  S95- 
424). — ^The  authors  summarize  the  results  of  their  studies  as  follows: 

"  Neither  the  ligation,  section,  nor  entire  removal  of  the  oviduct  causes  the 
degeneration  or  prevents  the  further  growtl^of  the  ovary.  The  pressure  of  the 
inclosing  funnel  is  evidently  not  necessary  to  ovulation  since  yolks  are  ovulated 
into  the  body  cavity  after  the  ostium  is  sewed  or  ligated  or  after  the  entire  duct 
is  removed.  Internal  pressure  due  to  continued  yolk  formation  is  probably  the 
most  Important  factor  in  the  normal  rupture  of  the  follicle,  since  closing  the 
funnel  or  removing  the  duct  apparently  does  not  greatly  delay  ovulation.  There 
are  cases  of  unoperated  birds  with  normally  functioning  ovaries,  and  oviducts 
apparently  capable  of  functioning  which  do  not  produce  eggs  because  of  some 
anatomical  or  physiological  condition  of  the  mouth  of  the  oviduct  which  prev^its 
the  entrance  of  the  yolk. 
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"  The  fate  of  yolks  or  eggs  set  free  in  the  body  cavity  depends  apparently 
upon  the  physiological  vigor  of  the  bird.  First,  they  may  cause  serious  meta- 
bolic disturbances  which  result  in  the  death  of  the  bird ;  second,  they  may  be 
absorbed  rapidly  from  the  general  peritoneal  surface;  or  third,  they  may  be 
walled  off  by  the  peritoneum  and  then  absorbed.  The  material  from  the  re- 
sorbed  yolks  or  eggs  is  apparently  utilized  in  body  metabolism  since  all  such 
birds  which  were  in  good  health  at  the  time  of  autopsy  were  very  fat  The 
removal  of  the  greater  portion  of  an  oviduct  does  not  cause  the  atrophy  of  any 
remaining  portion.  The  whole  or  any  remaining  part  of  an  oviduct  sewed  at 
the  funnel,  ligated  at  any  level,  or  with  parts  removed,  passes  through  growth 
■  and  cyclic  changes  coordinated  with  changes  in  the  ovary  exactly  as  an  unop- 
erated  duct. 

"  The  stimulation  of  the  advancing  egg  Is  necessary  for  the  discharge  of  the 
secretion  of  the  duct,  since  a  duct  closed  at  any  level  functions  only  to  the  point 
where  the  passage  is  interrupted.  When  any  portion  of  the  ventral  ligament  is 
removed  it  is  not  replaced  but  all  remaining  portions  develop.  The  forward 
portion  of  the  ventral  ligament  is  necessary  for  the  reception  of  the  yolk  by  the 
funnel.  The  muscle  bundles  which  arise  from  the  muscular  cord  in  the  ventral 
ligament  along  the  uterus  are  probably  an  important  part  of  the  normal  appa- 
ratus which  expels  the  egg." 

Studies  on  the  physiology  of  reproduction  in  the  domestic  f  owL — tX,  On 
the  effect  of  corpus  luteum  substance  upon  ovulation  in  the  fowl,  R.  Peabl 
and  F.  M.  Surface  {Jour,  BioL  Chem.,  19  (1914),  No.  2,  pp.  263-278).— In  these 
studies  it  was  shown  that  "  the  desiccated  fat-free  substance  of  the  corpus 
luteum  of  the  cow,  when  injected  in  suspension,  in  proper  dosage,  into  an  actively 
laying  fowl  immediately  inhibits  ovulation.  The  duration  of  this  effect  varies 
with  different  birds  from  a  few  days  up  to  two  to  three  weeks.  After  the  bird 
begins  ovulating  again  the  laying  goes  on  unimpaired.  The  same  effect  is  pro- 
duced by  the  injection  of  extracts  of  the  lutear  substance,  either  Intravenously 
or  intra-abdominally.  The  active  substance  In  producing  the  inhibition  Is  in- 
activated by  boiling."  It  is  stated  that  these  results  are  of  interest  zoologically 
as  well  as  physiologically.  It  suggests  the  possibility  of  finding  a  chemical  sub- 
stance which  will  stimulate  or  activate  the  ovulation  mechanism.  Also,  "  the 
fact  that  the  same  chemical  substance  inhibits  ovulation  In  mammals  and  birds, 
which  latter  do  not  possess  any  organ  corresponding  to  the  one  which  produces 
the  substance  in  mammals  (the  corpus  luteum)  suggests  that  natural  selection 
probably  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  evolution  of  either  the  organ  or  the  function 
in  the  mammals." 

Studies  on  inheritance  in  poultry. — II,  The  factor  for  black  pigmentation 
in  the  White  Leghorn  breed,  P.  B.  Hadley  (Rhode  Island  8ta.  Bui.  161  (19U)y 
pp.  449-460,  pi.  1). — ^This  Is  a  continuation  of  work  previously  noted  (B.  S.  R., 
30,  p.  71). 

The  author  demonstrates  that  the  White  Leghorn  carries  in  Itself  all  the 
factors  necessary  for  the  production  of  black  pigmentation  In  the  Fa  and  later 
generations  of  crosses  with  any  nonblack  race.  In  these  experiments  the  stock 
used  was  pure  White  Leghorn  and  White  Plymouth  Rock,  line-bred  for  many 
generations.  The  crosses  were  made  in  only  one  direction,  White  Leghorn 
male  X  White  Plymouth  Rock  females.  The  majority  of  the  birds  were  raised 
to  five  months  of  age,  and  some  were  kept  until  they  were  mature.  On  the 
basis  of  the  hypothesis  that  the  White  Leghorn  does  not  carry  the  factor,  or 
factors,  for  black  pigmentation,  but  contributes  only  one  of  two  necessary 
factors,  while  the  White  Plymouth  Rock  contributes  the  other,  there  was  a 
wide  departure  in  the  actual  results  from  the  expected  results;  while  on  the 
90853**— No.  7—15 6 
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basiB  of  the  hypothesis  that  the  White  Leghorn  carries  in  itself  all  the  factors 
for  black  pigmentation,  the  actual  and  expected  results  corresponded  very 
closely. 

The  resnlts  of  this  study  indicate  that  the  admixture  of  «Le^om  blood  can 
not  be  made  without  introducing  complexities  in  either  pattern  or  color. 

Seaweed  for  packing  birds,  M.  Dekobba  (Nature  [Paris],  42  il9H),  Ifo, 
2134,  pp.  3S9-S40,  fiff$.  5;  aba.  in  Intemai,  Inst,  Agr.  [Rome],  Mo.  Bui.  Agr. 
Intel,  and  Plant  Diseases,  5  (1914),  No.  7,  p.  918). — ^A  new  method  of  packing 
birds  is  described,  which  consists  **  in  placing  the  body  In  a  natural  bag  formed 
by  the  lamina  of  a  certain  seaweed  occurring  in  islands  off  New  Zealand. 
Birds  can  be  kept  in  good  condition  for  several  years  In  this  way." 

DAIET  FABMnro^DAiETnro. 

Beport  of  the  dairy  husbandry  department,  O.  F.  Hunzikeb  (Indiana  8ia. 
Rpt.  1914,  pp.  37-47). — In  continuing  work  previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  30.  p. 
675)  three  lots  of  five  cows  each  were  fed  for  six  months  com  silage  and  alfaUa 
as  roughage  and  a  grain  rating  as  follows:  Lot  1,  com  meal,  wheat  bran,  and 
cotton-seed  meal  4:2:1  by  weight;  lot  2,  ground  com  and  wheat  bran  1:1; 
lot  3,  ground  com  and  oats  1 : 1.  The  gains  in  weight  per  head  were,  respec- 
tively, 19.64,  19.8,  and  —7.56  lbs.,  the  milk  yields  approximately  1,435,  1,400.7, 
and  1,430  lbs.,  the  milk  fat  yield  57.6,  56.72,  and  56.86  lbs.,  the  total  dry  matter 
consumed  per  pound  of  milk  0.97,  0.99,  and  0.94  lb.,  and  the  average  daily 
cost  of  feed  21.1,  20.7,  and  20.5  cts.  per  head.  The  cost  per  pound  of  fat  was 
22.1,  22.2,  and  22.5  cts..  respectively. 

It  Is  concluded  that  the  use  of  wheat  bran  or  ground  oats  In  a  dairy  ration 
is  to  be  recommended,  although  the  selection  should  depend  largely  upon  its 
availability. 

In  an  experiment  in  which  three  lots  of  six  or  seven  calves  were  fed  for  42 
weeks  as  follows :  Lot  1,  an  average  of  11.2  lbs.  skim  milk  per  head  per  day ; 
lot  2,  1.41  lbs.  per  day  of  home-mixed  calf  meal  consisting  of  hominy  meal, 
linseed  meal,  red  dog  flour,  and  dried  blood  equal  parts  by  weight ;  and  lot  3, 
1.06  lbs.  per  day  of  a  commercial  calf  feed,  all  of  the  lots  feceiving  whole 
milk  until  gradually  displaced  by  the  other  feeds,  and  also  receiving  a  dry 
mash  and  a  roughage  feed  of  alfalfa  hay  and  silage,  the  average  daily  gains  per 
head  were  1.26,  1.04,  and  0.78  lbs.,  the  average  daily  cost  of  the  ration  7J, 
7.4,  and  9.67  cts.,  and  the  cost  per  pound  of  gain  5.6,  7.2,  and  13.6  cts.,  respec- 
tively.   This  experiment  is  being  continued. 

In  order  to  determine  the  accuracy  of  the  different  methods  of  sampling 
milk,  including  daily  samples,  composite  samples  with  aliquot  portions  or  equal 
portions,  samples  every  second  day,  every  third  day,  every  fourth  day,  and 
every  fifth  day,  tests  were  made  of  4,900  of  samples  taken  by  these  methods. 
The  averages  of  the  percentages  of  fat  and  pounds  of  fat  of  all  samples  and  for 
the  entire  14  days  show  **a  remarkable  uniformity  of  results  secured  by  the 
several  methods." 

Beport  of  an  experiment  on  the  feeding  of  dairy  cows,  T.  Milbubn  and  R. 
RiCHABDsoN  (County  Council  Lancaster,  Ed.  Com.,  Agr.  Dept.,  Farmers'  Bui.  28 
(1915),  pp.  13). — ^An  analysis  of  palm-nut  cake  Is  given  as  moisture  12.29,  pro- 
tein 18.79,  fat  6.87,  carbohydrates  48.84,  fiber  9.51,  and  ash  3.7  per  cent 

Two  lots  of  six  cows  each  were  fed  by  the  reversal  method  for  two  months  a 
basal  ration  of  roots,  meals,  and  hay,  lot  1  receiving  daily  in  addition  from  4i 
to  5  lbs.  of  decorticated  cotton  cake,  and  lot  2  from  6i  to  7i  lbs.  of  palm-nut 
cake.    The  cotton-cake  fed  lot  yielded  a  total  of  8,852  lbs.  of  milk  during  the 
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experimental  period,  while  the  palm-nut  cake  fed  lot  yielded  8,743.25  lbs.  In  every 
case  where  there  was  a  change  to  palm-nut  cake  a  drop  In  yield  occurred, 
whereas  in  cases  of  changes  to  cotton  cake  there  were  two  increases  and  two 
decreases.  The  change  in  feed  did  not  materially  affect  the  composition  of  the 
milk,  and  the  palm-nut  cake,  thou^  fed  in  fairly  large  quantities,  had  no  unde* 
sirable  effects  on  the  butter  produced. 

It  is  stated  that  palm-nut  cake  is  a  perfectly  safe  feed  for  milch  cows,  and 
might  give  better  results  if  fed  as  a  part  of  the  cake  portion  of  the  ration  (2  to 
3  Iba)  than  were  obtained  in  this  experiment  where  one  cake  only  was  intro- 
duced. 

Mume  Cowan,  new  world's  champion  [cow],  R.  G.  Mitbpht  (Hoard's  Dairy- 
man, 49  (1915),  No,  7,  p.  $47,  figs.  S). — ^An  account  of  the  10-year-old  Guernsey 
cow,  Mume  Cowan,  which  has  recently  completed  her  year's  record  of  24,008 
lbs.  of  milk  containing  1,098.18  lbs.  of  fat  Her  largest  milk  yield  in  24  hours 
was  82.3  lbs.  In  seven  days  she  produced  565.8  lbs.  of  milk  containing  24.44  lbs. 
of  fat  and  in  one  month  she  produced  2,361.5  lbs.  of  milk  and  102.02  lbs.  of  fat 
It  is  said  that  Mume  Cowan  weighs  1,320  lbs.,  100  lbs.  more  than  when  the  test 
was  begun,  and  that  to  all  appearances  the  making  of  this  record  has  not  in- 
jured her  in  the  least 

Experiments  with  the  Sharpies  mechanical  milker,  J.  J.  Hoopeb  and  J.  W. 
NUTTEB  {Kentucky  Sta,  Bui.  186  {1914),  PP-  475-SlO,  flgs.  12).— In  tests  with 
milking  machines  at  the  Kentucky  Station  it  was  demonstrated  that  there  was 
no  appreciable  or  permanent  decrease  in  the  milk  production  during  a  30-day 
period  when  the  cows  were  becoming  accustomed  to  the  mechanical  milker. 

At  the  Elmendorf  farm,  Lexington,  Ky.,  it  was  found  that  25  cows  milked 
with  the  machine  decreased  10.5  per  cent  in  their  milk  yield  in  May  as  com- 
pared with  their  production  in  Febmary,  while  25  other  cows  during  the  same 
period  milked  by  hand  decreased  18.5  per  cent  The  machine-milked  cows  pro- 
duced less  milk  during  March  than  during  April.  After  the  machine  at  the 
station  had  been  in  use  for  seven  months,  it  was  discontinued  for  two  weeks 
and  the  cows  during  that  period  were  milked  by  hand.  The  cows  did  not  as  a 
rule  respond  with  a  larger  milk  yield  when  hand  milked.  The  cows  were 
stripped  by  hand  after  being  machine-milked,  the  average  strippings  amounting 
to  less  than  one  pint 

The  average  percentage  of  decrease  in  milk  yield  for  each  period  of  30  days 
was  found  to  vary  from  3.4  per  cent  in  the  second  month  to  21.5  per  cent  in  the 
twelfth  month.  This  decrease  is  somewhat  larger  and  was  not  so  uniform  as 
was  found  in  323  animals  at  the  Wisconsin  Station  (B.  S.  R..  28,  p.  272). 

An  average  of  71  milkings  showed  that  the  time  consumed  by  a  unit  in  milking 
a  cow  was  3.99  minutes,  the  time  to  strip  0.83  minute,  the  weight  of  strippings 
0.92  lb.,  and  the  milk  produced  with  strippings  added  11.67  lbs. 

It  was  found  that  two  men  operating  four  units  can  milk  28  cows,  strip  and 
feed  them,  and  carry  the  milk  to  the  dairy  room  in  43.4  minutes.  With  hand 
milking  this  same  operation  performed  by  two  men  required  1  hour  and  20 
minutes.  The  total  time  consumed  in  washing  the  parts  of  the  machine  each 
day  was  75  mlnutea 

Salt  brine  and  sal  soda  solutions  were  found  unsatisfactory  In  cleaning  the 
parts  of  the  milking  machine.  A  solution  consisting  of  unslaked  lime  and 
water  1 : 9  Is  now  used  and  found  to  kill  practically  all  bacteria. 

Bacteriological  tests  made  of  the  various  solutions  showed  that  whereas  those 
using  brine  and  sal  soda  contained  a  large  number  of  bacteria,  limewater  con- 
tained from  0  to  130  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter.  Bacteriological  tests 
made  of  milk  produced  with  the  machine  showed  an  average  of  3,657.6  bacteria 
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per  cubic  centimeter,  and  where  the  strippings  were  added,  an  average  of 
12,221.5  bacteria  per  cubic  c^itimeter.  Testa  on  average  milk  from  the  station 
dairy  showed  10,620  bacteria. 

A  comparison  of  hand -and  machine  milk  showed  a  somewhat  lower  bacterial 
content  in  the  latter.  In  comparing  the  tests  of  milk  drawn  with  the  machine 
from  many  different  cows  it  appeared  that  some  cows  produced  milk  that  con- 
tained a  large  number  of  bacteria,  but  ordinarily  the  milk  was  almost  free 
from  bacteria  as  it  came  from  a  healthy  udder.  It  was  found  advisable  to 
draw  a  stream  of  milk  from  each  teat  before  the  cups  are  aiH)lied  as  this  milk 
contains  a  large  number  of  bacteria.  A  high  bacterial  count  followed  lapses 
in  scrupulous  cleanliness  in  handling  the  machine  and  its  parts. 

Development  and  present  sitaation  of  milk  recording  and  bookkeeping 
associations  in  Denmark,  A.  G.  Duboro  (Abt,  in  Intemat,  Inst,  Agr.  [jBofii€], 
Mo.  BuL  Agr.  Intel,  and  Plant  Diseases,  5  {19W,  No.  P.  pp.  123^-1236). —An 
account  of  the  work  of  the  milk-recording  associations  in  D^imark. 

[Prices  paid  to  farmers  for  milk]  {Cream,  and  MUk  Plant  Mo.,  S  {1915), 
No.  6,  pp.  23,  24,  fig.  1). — From  statistics  compiled  by  the  Dairy  Division  and 
the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  of  this  Department  it  is  estimated  that  the 
average  price  paid  to  farmers  for  milk  in  1913  was  3.849  cts.  per  quart,  and  In 
1912,  3.565  cts.  The  price  decreased  from  4.2  cts.  in  January  to  3.3  cts.  in 
June  and  then  gradually  increasing  to  4.3  ct&  in  December.  It  appears  that 
milk  was  at  its  highest  in  New  England,  the  average  price  for  the  year  being 
4.571  cts.  It  was  lowest,  in  the  east  North-Central  States,  the  year's  average 
being  3.503  cts.  The  greatest  range  in  prices  was  found  in  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States,  where  the  December  price  was  4.187  eta  and  the  June  price  2.912  cts. 

Studies  on  milk,  R.  Windisch  {KMrlet.  K6zlem.,  11  {19U),  No.  2,  pp.  221- 
223). — In  these  studies  a  variation  in  the  dry  matter  in  the  milk  of  morning 
and  evening  milkings  from  0  to  0.1  per  cent  was  noted  in  75.47  per  cent  of  the 
cases,  from  0.1  to  0.2  in  21.69  per  cent,  and  greater  than  0.2  per  cent  in  2^1 
per  cent  of  the  cases.  The  Ackermann  refraction  was  found  to  be  a  fairly 
accurate  method  of  distinguishing  the  milk  from  cows  of  fresh  lactation  from 
those  well  along  in  the  lactation  period. 

Bacillus  abortus  in  market  milk,  Alice  C.  Evans  {Jour,  Wash.  Acad,  ScL, 
5  {1915),  No.  i,  pp.  122-125).— A  method  by  which  B.  abortus  may  be  isolated 
and  identified  is  described  as  follows: 

**  The  milk  is  plated  on  ordinary  lactose  agar,  to  which  there  is  added  just 
before  pouring  into  the  plate,  at  a  temperature  of  about  50*"  C,  10  per  cent  of 
sterile  blood  serum.  After  incubating  for  four  days  at  37*",  a  certain  area  of 
the  plate,  large  enough  to  include  several  colonies  of  B.  abortus,  should  they 
be  present,  is  selected,  and  the  colonies  are  transferred  to  a  nutrient  broth  con- 
taining 1  per  cent  of  glycerin.  Colonies  from  a  similar  area  are  transferred 
to  tul)es  of  whole  milk  containing  litmus. 

**  The  growth  in  the  glycerin  broth  is  quite  characteristic.  There  is  a  medium 
amount  of  growth  in  tiny,  compact,  spherical  masses  which  settles  to  the  bottom 
of  the  tube  and  does  not  cloud  the  broth.  In  litmus  whole  milk  there  is  an 
abundant  growth  in  the  cream  layer,  with  a  gradual  development  of  acid. 
Cultures  in  litmus  milk  from  which  the  cream  has  been  removed  grow  spar- 
ingly, with  no  apparent  effect  On  plain  infusion  agar  slopes  the  growth  is  in 
very  small,  separate  colonies,  which  are  scattered  over  the  whole  surface  of 
the  slope,  if  it  happens  to  be  moist  at  the  time  of  Inoculation ;  or  the  colonies 
are  confined  to  a  ribbon-like  growth  along  the  line  of  inoculation,  if  the  agar 
is  comparatively  dry  when  inoculated." 

The  incidence  of  tuberctdosis  in  childhood.— The  prevalence  of  tubercle 
bacUU  in  the  Edinburgh  milk  supply,  A.  P.  Mitchell  {Jour.  State  Med.,  23 
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(1915),  No.  2,  pp.  -14-54).— Samples  of  milk  collected  from  Edinburgh  milk 
shops  show  a  high  incidence  of  tubercle  bacilli,  which  fact  is  thought  to  account 
for  the  prevalence  of  bovine  tubercular  infection  of  children  In  that  city. 
More  stringent  inspection  and  regulation  of  dairy  farms  is  urged. 

The  viability  of  the  typhoid  bacillus  in  sour  cream,  C.  Kbumwiede  and 
W.  C.  Noble  (Amer.  Jour.  Pub.  Health,  4  {19H),  No.  11,  pp.  lOOG-lOOS). —Tl^ 
investigation  tends  to  show  that  the  acids  produced  in  sour  cream  gradually 
kill  the  typhoid  bacillus,  at  a  rate  proportional  to  the  degree  of  acidity  and 
the  number  of  organisms  present. 

"  With  a  moderate  contamination,  the  typhoid  bacilli  are  killed  in  about  four 
days.  With  a  heavy  contamination  or  where  initial  multiplication  has  taken 
place,  a  longer  time  may  be  required.  For  this  reason  a  clean  cream  which 
soured  slowly  would  be  more  dangerous  if  contaminated,  as  an  Initial  multipli- 
cation of  the  typhoid  bacilli  would  occur  and  a  longer  time  would  be  required 
to  destroy  the  bacilli." 

An  investigation  into  the  keepincr  properties  of  condensed  milks  at  the 
temperature  of  tropical  climates,  W.  W.  O.  Bevebidoe  (Jour.  Roy.  Army  Med. 
Corps,  22  (1914),  No.  1,  pp.  IS). — ^The  author  concludes  from  his  observations 
that  "  the  change  in  color  of  certain  kinds  of  condensed  milks  in  tropical  cli- 
mates Is  presumably  due  to  brown  color  being  developed  by  reducing  sugars  in 
solution  at  a  certain  temx)erature,  and  is  likely  to  be  more  marked  with  an 
Increase  of  acidity  due  to  bacterial  fermentation ;  the  presence  of  iron  in*  the 
ferric  state  also  plays  a  part  in  the  production.  In  sterile  condensed  milks, 
chiefly  found  among  those  brands  which  contain  no  added  sugar,  chdnges  are 
not  noticeable.  Sterile  uncondensed  tinned  milk  also  shows  no  change  even 
after  incubation  at  37°  C.  (98.6**  F.)  for  many  months. 

"The  increase  of  acidity  is  brought  about  by  bacterial  activity  resulting 
from  the  increased  temperature,  and  hydrolysis  of  the  sugar  followa  The  bac- 
teria concerned  in  the  change  are  spore-bearing  bacilli  which  produce  an  acid 
fermentation  of  the  proteins.  In  milks  containing  only  Gram-positive  staphylo- 
cocci a  brown  color  is  probably  never  produced.  It  would  seem  that  the  depth 
of  the  brown  color  is  dei)endent  on  the  amount  of  reducing  sugar  produced  or 
of  iron  present,  and  is  likely  to  be  more  Intense  In  sweetened  milks,  owing  to 
the  reduction  of  the  added  cane  sugar. 

**  The  increase  in  consistency,  noticed  in  connection  with  the  brovm  colora- 
tion in  sweetened  milks.  Is  also  due  to  bacillary  fermentation,  and  some  of  the 
protein  Is  consequently  rendered  insoluble." 

[Butter  analyses],  J.  C.  BbIJnkich  (Aim.  Rpt.  Depi.  Agr.  and  Stock  [Queens- 
tofkf],  1918-14,  pp.  65,  66). — ^Analyses  of  a  large  number  of  butter  samples  gave 
an  average  moisture  content  of  14.97  per  cent  for  salted  butter  and  15.69  per 
cent  for  unsalted.  There  was  0.44  per  cent  of  boric  acid  in  the  salted  butter 
and  0.27  "per  cent  in  the  unsalted. 

Moldiness  in  butter,  C.  Thom  and  R.  H.  Shaw  ( U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Jour,  Agr. 
Research,  S  {1915),  No.  4,  pp.  SOISIO,  fig.  i).— From  mycological  and  chemical 
examinations  made  of  characteristic  samples  representing  the  range  of  condi- 
tions and  appearances  found  in  commercial  butter  obtained  through  the  in- 
spection service  of  this  Department,  the  authors  conclude  that  "  mold  In  butter 
usually  takes  three  forms,  viz,  (a)  orange-yellow  areas  with  a  submerged  growth 
of  mycelium  are  produced  by  Oidium  lactU;  (b)  smudged  or  dirty  green  areas 
either  entirely  submerged  or  with  some  surface  growth  are  produced  by  species 
of  Altemaria  and  Oladosporlum ;  (c)  green  surface  colonies  are  produced  by 
{9)ecies  of  PenicilUum,  or,  more  rarely,  Aspergillis,  either  upon  the  butter,  caus- 
ing decomposition,  or  upon  the  container  or  wrappings,  injuring  the  appearance 
of  the  sample  in  the  market 
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''  Species  of  Oldlum,  Altemaria,  and  CladoBporium  can  not  develop  in  bntt^ 
containing  2.5  per  cent  of  salt  The  occnrrence  of  any  of  these  forms  in  a 
sample  of  butter  indicates  low  salting.  Excess  of  curd  favors  mold  growth. 
Well-washed  butter  is  less  subject  to  nM>ld.  Leaky  butter,  L  e.,  butter  from 
which  water  of  buttermilk  exudes  and  collects  in  the  wrappings  or  in  the  con- 
tainer, furnishes  the  t>e8t  conditions  for  the  beginning  of  mold  growth.  From 
these  wet  areas  colonies  may  spread  to  the  butter  itself. 

''  Wet  surfaces*  wet  wrappings,  or  high  humidity,  are  essential  to  mold  growth  in 
butter.  Mold  will  not  grow  upon  the  surface  of  a  piece  of  butter  exposed  to 
humidities  of  70  per  cent  or  lower.  The  water  in  the  butter  is  thus  not  suffi- 
ciently available  to  the  mold  to  support  the  development  of  a  colony,  unless 
evaporation  is  reduced  by  high  humidities.  In  closed  packages,  wet  or  damp 
cellars,  or  carelessly  packed  masses  with  cracks  or  fissures  in  which  moisture 
collects,  mold  may  seriously  injure  the  appearance  of  butter  packages  or 
actually  induce  great  changes  in  the  butter  itself.  Salt  up  to  2.5  to  3  per  cent 
in  butter  is  sufficient  to  eliminate  mold  or  reduce  it  to  negligible  amount.  This 
Is  equivalent  to  the  use  of  a  12  to  15  per  cent  brine.'* 

A  bibliography  of  ten  references  is  given. 

VETSBINAET  XEDICIHE. 

A  systam  of  vaterinary  medicine,  edited  by  B.  W.  Hoabe  {Chicago:  Alewan- 
der  Eger,  1915,  vol.  2,  pp.  XVI  11-^-1623). —This  second  volume  of  the  work 
previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  29,  p.  476)  deals  with  general  diseases  and  includes 
a  section  on  parasites  and  parasitic  diseases.  An  index  to  the  two  volumes  is 
given. 

Beport  of  the  veterinary  department,  R.  A.  Gsug  (Indiana  8ta.  Rpt.  19 U, 
pp.  72^76). — ^During  the  year  38  per  cent  more  of  antihog-cholera  serum  was 
prepared  than  in  any  previous  year.  In  the  field  work  all  healthy  hogs  were 
vaccinated  by  the  serum-simultaneous  method  and  the  cholera  hogs  were  given 
the  serum  alone.  Many  deaths  resulted  amongst  the  vaccinated  healthy  hogs 
due  to  infection  of  the  vaccination  wound  at  the  time  of  vaccination  or  shortly 
afterward. 

A  few  of  the  simultaneously  vaccinated  herds  lost  their  immunity  Jn  from 
six  weeks  to  six  months  post  vaccination.  In  nearly  every  case  the  pigs  that 
lost  the  immunity  received  only  0.5  cc.  of  hog  cholera  blood.  "Field  ex- 
perience indicates  that  it  is  not  advisable  to  administer  less  than  one  cc  of 
virus,  or  simultaneously  vaccinate  pigs  that  weigh  less  than  50  lb&,  especially 
if  the  mother  is  actively  immune.'* 

In  the  hog  cholera  investigations  hog  cholera  blood  and  virulent  normal  salt 
solution  were  studied  with  the  ultramicroscope  and  various  culture  media  such 
as  milk,  hay,  and  meat  infusions,  bouillon,  and  sugars  were  used  in  combina- 
tion with  filtrates  of  virulent  blood.  More  than  00  germ-free  filtrates  were 
studied. 

For  the  purpose  of  determining  variations  in  the  virulence  of  hog  cholera 
blood  at  different  periods  in  the  disease,  virus  was  secured  by  tall  bleeding  a 
cholera  hog  four  and  six  days  after  it  had  been  inoculated.  Twelve  pigs  given 
the  four-day  virus  lived  an  average  of  24  days  while  those  given  the  six-day 
virus  lived  only  21  days. 

A  mixture  consisting  of  one  part  hog  cholera  blood  and  two  parts  normal 
salt  solution  was  incubated  at  a  temperature  of  37.5''  C.  for  24  hours.  The 
different  lots  of  virus  were  then  heated  from  one  to  two  hours  In  a  water 
bath  at  temperatures  ranging  from*  60  to  65!.    Of_62  pigs  inoculated  with 
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the  heated  virus,  60  of  the  pigs  died  of  acute  hog  cholera,  while  of  23  pen 
exposure  checks,  21  died  of  hog  cholera. 

Inoculation  by  the  intravenous  method  was  found  to  yield  a  less  potent 
antiserum  than  that  given  when  the  inoculation  of  virus  is  made  Intramus- 
cularly. Ten  hog  cholera  cures  (nine  proprietary  and  sodium  cacodylate)  were 
tried,  but  no  preventive  or  curative  properties  were  found. 

"  Samples  of  the  dififerent  antihog-cholera  sera  sold  by  the  commercial  firms 
have  been  bought  and  tested  for  both  potency  and  purity.  The  bacterial  counts 
of  the  different  makes  of  serum  have  varied  from  30,000  to  125,000,000  bacteria 
to  the  cubic  centimeter.  Forty  tests  for  potency  have  been  made.  Thirteen 
of  these  tests  proved  unsatisfactory,  one  or  all  of  the  pigs  in  the  different 
tests  that  were  vaccinated  by  the  simultaneous  method  dying  of  hog  cholera." 
From  a  large  number  of  post-mortem  examinations  of  birds  from  different 
poultry  farms  in  the  State  and  the  reported  losses.  It  is  concluded  that  mixed 
septicemia  causes  more  loss  to  poultrymen  than  any  other  one  disease.  An 
attempt  to  control  this  infection  on  one  poultry  farm  by  the  use  of  a  bacterin 
failed. 

Beport  of  the  bacteriolo^st,  W.  Giltneb  {Michigan  Sta.  Rpt.  1914,  pp,  210- 
225). — In  a  study  of  the  milk  of  animals  infected  with  contagious  abortion 
organisms  having  a  close  resemblance  to  the  BacUlua  abortus  were  isolated 
from  the  stomach  of  an  aborted  calf  and  from  the  milk  of  a  cow  after  abortion. 

As  to  the  comparative  virulence  of  avian,  human,  and  bovine  types  of  B.  tuber- 
culosiSy  the  results  of  a  rabbit  experiment  "  would  lead  one  to  believe  a  close 
relationship  exists  between  the  avian  and  bovine  types  as  regards  the  degree  of 
virulence.  Furthermore,  if  the  type  of  disease  produced  in  rabbits  is  Indicative 
of  the  type  that  might  be  produced  by  the  application  of  the  same  methods  in 
calves,  the  use  of  living  cultures  of  avian  tubercle  bacteria  in  bovine  vaccina- 
tion is  unsafe  and  unwarranted." 

In  studying  contagious  epithelioma  or  "  sore  head  "  in  chickens,  a  vaccine  was 
prepared  "from  the  diphtheritic  membrane  which  developed  In  the  mouth  of 
the  diseased. blrda  This  material  was  ground  in  a  sterile  mortar,  suspended  in 
salt  solution,  and  heated  at  W  C.  for  two  houra  Injections  of  1  cc.  were  made 
into  the  muscles  of  the  leg  in  some  cases  and  the  breast  in  others.  Twelve  birds 
were  treated  and  one  not  treated  was  placed  in  a  pen  with  those  treated.  This 
untreated  bird  died  later  and  an  autopsy  showed  a  diphtheritic  condition  of 
mouth,  larynx,  and  pharynx.  Those  birds  which  were  sick  when  treated  all 
recovered  with  but  one  exception.  One  of  the  sick  treated  birds  was  kept  in 
the  pen  and  later  the  disease  redeveloped,  about  two  months  after  apparent  re- 
covery.   This  would  indicate  an  immunity  of  short  duration." 

In  work  on  contagious  abortion,  an  additional  experiment  was  made  to  study 
the  effects  of  dead  and  living  cultures  of  the  abortus  bacterium  upon  the  mor- 
phological blood  elements  **  and  blood  reactions,  both  in  open  females  and  dur- 
ing pregnancy,  a  study  of  the  pathologic  anatomical  changes  as  a  result  of  these 
culture  injections."  It  was  found  from  a  comparative  study  of  the  agglutina- 
tion and  complement  fixation  test  that  little  can  be  determined  from  these  tests 
about  the  probability  of  an  individual  aborting,  nor  can  anything  be  predicted 
as  to  the  probability  of  the  reacting  animal  becoming  a  source  of  danger  to  sus- 
ceptible animals.  "The  complement  fixation  test  will  pick  out  more  reactors 
than  win  the  agglutination  test  but  on  the  other  hand  animals  may  react  to  the 
agglutination  test  and  not  to  the  complement  fixation  test  .  .  .  The  use  of  living 
cultures  of  the  abortus  bacillus  on  open  females  and  dead  cultures  on  pregnant 
females  has  been  applied  to  a  few  herds  with  the  object  of  observing  their 
immunizing  effects.    The  results  of  this  work  can  not  be  fully  appreciated  as 
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yet  but  tbey  are  not  encouraging,  on  the  other  hand  they  lead  to  the  belief  that 
these  injections  may  result  injuriously  in  some  cases  and  beneficial  in  others.** 

Annual  report  of  the  Bengal  Veterinary  College  and  of  the  dvil  Veterinary 
Department,  Bengal,  for  the  year  1913—14,  A.  Smith  and  P.  J.  Kerb  {Ann, 
Rpt,  Bengal  Vet.  CoL  and  Civ.  Vet.  Dept.,  1913-14,  pp.  6+III+9+VJII+S).— 
This  is  the  usual  annual  report  (B.  S.  R.,  80,  p.  778). 

E.  Merck's  annual  report  of  recent  advancea  in  pharmaceutical  chemistry 
and  therapeutics  {Merck's  Ann.  Rpts.,  21  {1913),  pp.  589). — ^This  is  a  review  of 
the  literature  pertaining  to  these  topics  for  the  year  1913.  Special  articles  on 
nuclein  and  nucleic  acid  and  preparations  used  for  radiographic  examinations 
are  included.    A  bibliographic  index  is  appended. 

Bacterial  antifermenta. — Studies  on  ferment  action,  XVII,  J.  W.  Jobuhq 
and  W.  Petersen  {Jour.  Ewpt.  Med.,  20  {1914),  ^o.  5,  pp.  452-467,  figs.  ;?).— 
This  work  was  done  with  several  kinds  of  bacteria,  including  the  tubercle 
bacillus.  Intact  bacteria  are  said  to  resist  digestion  by  trypsin  l>ecause  no 
protein  substratum  is  exposed.  Dried  organisms  resist  digestion  in  a  desnree 
proportional  to  their  content  of  unsaturated  lipoids.  Lipoidal  extractives  were 
found  to  reduce  the  resistance  to  tryptic  digestion. 

"The  extracted  lipoids  (saponified)  are  antltryptic  in  a  degree  proportional 
to  their  unsaturation.  The  inactivation  of  the  antiferment  in  Gram-negative 
organisms  is  probably  due  to  changes  in  the  degree  of  lipoidal  dispersion.  Bac- 
teria adsorb  lipoids  from  the  serum  when  incubated  at  37"*  G.  Such  organisms 
when  dried  are  found  to  be  more  resistant  to  tryptic  digestion  than  untreated 
organisms." 

Lipoids  as  inhibitors  of  anaphylactic  shock. — Studies  on  ferment  action, 
XVm,  J.  W.  JOBLiNo  and  W.  Petersen  {Jour.  Empt.  Med.,  20  {1914),  No.  5, 
pp.  468-4'^^f  flff-  -')• — "The  antltryptic  titer  of  the  serum  can  be  increased  by 
subcutaneous  injections  of  serum  lipoids  (antitrypsin)  and  of  the  lipoids  from 
egg  yolk.  Animals  so  injected  show  a  relative  immunity  to  acute  anaphylactic 
shock  (two  minimum  lethal  doses).  Extraction  of  lipoids  contained  in  antigens 
increases  the  toxicity  of  the  antigen  when  injected  into  a  sensitized  animal. 
Sublethal  doses  of  soap  solutions  injected  simultaneously  with  the  antigen 
(purified  horse  serum  albumin)  present  anaphylactic  shock.  The  refractory 
state  following  anaphylactic  shock  is  related  in  part  to  an  increase  in  the 
antltryptic  titer  of  the  serum." 

An  anomalous  strain  of  Bacillus  paratsrphosus  (B)  and  its  source,  H.  J. 
HuTCHENs  and  W.  J.  Tulloch  {Abs.  in  Jour.  Path,  and  Bact.,  18  {1914),  ^o.  3, 
pp.  431,  4^2). — ^An  organism  was  isolated  from  brewers*  yeast  which  had  been 
used  as  a  feed  for  various  species  of  farmyard  animals  in  which  it  appears  to 
have  produced  symptoms  of  acute  enteritis.  The  organism  exhibited  the  usual 
morphological  and  biochemical  characteristics  of  the  Salmonella  group  but  dif- 
fered in  its  agglutination  reactions. 

Beport  on  the  investigation  of  four  cases  of  sadden  death  which  took 
place  at  the  Athens  State  Hospital,  E.  R.  Hayhuest  and  E.  Soott  {Mo.  Bui. 
Ohio  Bd.  Health,  4  {1914),  No.  10,  pp.  1407-1421,  fig.  i).— Autopsical  findings 
are  presented  for  four  men,  patients  with  minor  degrees  of  psychoses  at  the 
Athens  State  Hospital,  and  31,  56,  56,  and  67  years  old,  respectively,  who  were 
suddenly  asphjrxiated  within  five  minutes  after  entering  a  new  metal  sUo  being 
filled  with  com  silage.  The  men  were  employed  to  tramp  down  the  silage,  and 
were  waiting  for  work  to  begin.  In  spite  of  efforts  at  resuscitation,  indudiog 
hypodermic  injections  of  stimulants,  it  was  impossible  to  revive  any  of  them. 

On  the  morning  following  the  accident  tests  were  made  in  the  silo  with 
guinea  pigs,  rabbits,  and  dogs,  which  succumbed  in  a  few  minutea    About  half 
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an  hour  later,  one  of  the  Investigators  entered  but  could  detect  nothing  peculiar 
until  his  head  was  about  a  foot  above  the  silage,  when  pungent,  warm,  slightly 
alcoholic  gas  was  noticeable.  The  odor  of  the  gas  gave  no  suggestion  of  bitter 
almonds,  garlic,  or  rotten  eggs.  A  second  Investigator  discovered  at  about  10 
In.  above  the  general  level  of  the  silage,  and  from  there  to  the  silage  the  same 
almost  irresplrable  gas,  which  had  an  immediately  irritating  effect  upon  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  nose,  throat,  and  trachea. 

Analysis  of  a  sample  of  the  gas  collected  from  the  silo  showed  carbon  dioxid 
88.15,  oxygen  13.75,  and  nitrogen  48.1  per  cent,  while  that  of  a  sample  obtained 
from  a  neighboring  silo  showed  carbon  dioxid  0.22,  oxygen  20.6,  and  nitrogen 
79.22  per  cent  No  test  was  obtained  for  carbon  monoxid,  ammonia,  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  or  methane. 

A  crisis  in  the  foot-and-mouth  disease  situation  {IlHnois  Sta,  Circ.  178 
(1915),  pp.  4), — ^A  discussion  of  the  foot-and-mouth  disease  situation  prepared 
by  a  committee  of  the  station  which  emphasizes  the  fact  that  it  is  "  the  plain 
duty  of  all  who  have  the  welfare  of  the  live  stock  interests  at  heart  to  unite 
In  supporting  the  efforts  of  the  federal  and  state  authorities  to  eradicate  the 
disease  from  this  country." 

Immunity  against  tuberculosis  in  cattle,  A.  Calicette  and  C.  Gntan?  (Ann. 
Inst.  Pasteur,  28  (1914),  No,  4,  pp.  329-^7;  abs.  in  Jour.  Compar.  Path,  and 
Ther,,  27  (1914),  No.  S,  pp.  2SS-265).— This  is  In  continuation  of  work  previously 
reported  (B.  S.  R.,  30,  p.  482)  in  regard  to  determining  what  part  the  sub- 
stances which  comprise  the  bacillus,  i.  e.,  the  llx>oids,  the  tuberculins,  and  the 
haclllary  protoplasm,  play  In  the  production  of  immunity. 

The  lipoids  appear  to  play  no  part  in  immunity,  and  the  injection  of  tuber- 
culin, either  crude  or  precipitated,  sensibly  retards  the  development  of  tubercu- 
losis produced  by  the  test  inoculations.    The  effect  of  Intact  bacilli  killed  by , 
heat  and  washed  was  studied  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  the 
slight  protective  power  attributed  to  dead  bacilli  depends  upon  the  tuberculin  ' 
inclosed  within  the  bodies  of  the  bacilli. 

"An  8-month-old  calf  was  inoculated  intravenously  with  20  mg.  of  bacilli 
heated  for  36  minutes  at  65°  C.  and  then  washed  with  salt  solution.    Three , 
months  later  the  animal  was  tested  with  tuberculin  and  gave  a  very  pronounced  \ 
reaction.    It  was  slaughtered  on  the  same  day,  and  at  the  post-mortem  the  . 
lesions  of  chronic,  slowly  progressive  tuberculosis  were  found." 

"  The  intact  haclllary  protoplasm  obtained  from  dead  bacilli  which  are  devoid 
of  tuberculin  possesses  no  immunizing  action  at  all.  Lasting  tolerance  pos- 
sessed by  bovines  to  Infection  with  tuberculosis  is  due  to  the  presence  in  their 
systems  of  living  bacilli.  The  saprophytic  existence  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  the 
system  leads  to  the  production  of  soluble  immunizing  substances  different  from 
those  obtained  in  artificial  culture  media." 

The  twenty-eight  hour  law  and  the  animal  quarantine  laws  annotated, 
compiled  by  H.  Gooinq  (Washington:  U.  8.  Dept.  Agr,,  Office  Solicitor,  1915, 
pp.  5i8).— An  annotation  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  29,  1906,  com- 
monly known  as  the  "Twenty-eight  Hour  Law,"  and  the  Animal  Quarantine 
Acts  of  May  29,  1884,  February  2,  1903,  and  March  3,  1905.  All  of  the  deci- 
sions of  the  courts  contained  in  the  publication  of  October  2,  1908,  entitled 
"The  Twenty-eight  Hour  Law  Annotated,"  all  decisions  under  the  Twenty- 
eight  Hour  Law  reported  since  that  publication  was  issued,  and  all  decisions 
reported  under  the  animal  quarantine  laws  are  included. 

Sterility  in  bovines  and  equines,  J.  J.  Westeb  {Tijdschr.  Veeartsenijk.,  4I 
(1914),  No.  /,  pp.  lS-16;  ahs.  in  Vet.  Rec.,  27  (1914),  No.  1362,  pp.  109,  110; 
Cornell  Vet.,  4  (1915),  No.  4,  PP.  212,  2i5).— This  article  deals  with  endemic 
sterility  which  has  been  frequently  encountered  during  certain  yeara 
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Dehorning  cattle,  P.  V.  Ewino  {Georgia  Sta.  BuL  111  {1914),  VP-  199-204, 
figs,  7).— A  popular  illustrated  account 

The  warble  flies:  Fourth  report  on  experiments  and  observations  as  to 
life  history  and  treatment  {Dept.  Agr,  and  Tech.  Instr.  Ireland  Jour.,  15 
{1914),  No,  i,  pp.  105-182,  pis,  4,  figs.  i8).— This  U  a  r^wrt  of  Investigations, 
conducted  in  continuation  of  those  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  61),  which 
have  extended  up  to  the  summer  of  1914. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  report  New  Facts  in  the  Life  History  (pp.  105-119)  are 
presented  by  G.  H.  Carpenter.  T.  R.  Hewitt,  and  T.  K.  Reddin.  It  Is  pointed  out 
that  wliile  Hypoderma  lineatum  lays  her  eggs  on  the  hairs  in  rows  and  must 
therefore,  cling  on  for  a  few  minutes  while  depositing  them,  H.  bovis  lays  her 
eggs  singly  and  quickly,  thus  causing  the  animals  to  get  very  excited.  Studies 
of  the  external  reproductive  organs  of  H,  lineatum  and  H.  bovis  show  that  they 
may  be  distinguished  by  very  definite  structural  characters  (K  S.  R.,  31,  p.  254). 

Up  to  the  summer  of  1913  the  first-stage  larva  of  the  warble  fly  had  not  been 
observed  outside  the  egg,  but  during  that  summer  it  was  seen  by  Gl&ser  in  Ger- 
many (E.  S.  R..  32,  p.  60)  and  by  the  authors  in  Great  Britain.  The  so-called 
first-stage  maggots  mentioned  by  various  authors  as  found  in  the  gullets  of 
cattle  are  in  reality  early  second-stage  larvse. 

"The  newly-hatcUed  maggot  though  only  0.8  mm.  {-f^  in.)  long,  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  relatively  immense  strength  of  its  mouth  hooks,  and  of  the 
spiny  armature  in  transverse  rows  across  its  segments  especially  on  the  ventral 
aspect  .  .  .  The  whole  aspect  of  this  little  larva  suggests  that  it  could  bore  as 
readily  through  the  skin  as  through  the  mucous  coat  of  the  gullet  That  it  does 
bore  into  the  skin  we  are  convinced  as  the  result  of  the  muzsllng  experim^its 
and  of  the  direct  observations  that  we  have  been  able  to  make." 

Muzzling  experiments  indicate  that  there  is  no  protection  from  warbles  for 
those  calves  which  can  not  lick  themselves,  and  confirm  the  opinion  derived 
from  the  early  muzzling  experiments  that  the  maggot  usually  enters  the  host's 
body  through  the  skin.  The  experiments  indicate  that  the  tongue,  far  from 
aiding  the  parasite  in  its  career,  rather  inhibits  its  progress  and  reduces  the 
number  of  maggots  found  in  animals  that  can  lick  thems^ve&  In  an  experi- 
ment conducted  during  the  summer  of  1913  three  of  six  calves  kept  housed  and 
never  allowed  outside  where  they  would  be  exposed  to  warble  flies  were  fed  16 
newly-laid  H,  bovis  eggs  each,  the  other  three  being  kept  as  controls.  All  of  the 
calves  failed  to  develop  warbles,  thus  telling  strongly  against  the  view  that  the 
parasites  gain  entrance  to  the  host  body  by  the  eggs  being  licked  in. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  the  fly  deposits  its  eggs  almost  exclusively  on  the  legs, 
not  confining  itself  to  any  particular  part  but  showing  a  decided  preference — at 
least  as  regards  H,  boiHs — ^for  the  heel  or  hock  joint  of  the  hind  limbs.  It  was 
observed  that  a  few  days  after  the  eggs  had  been  deposited  that  a  sorene» 
appeared  in  the  neighboring  region  of  the  skin  which  was  followed  by  a  dis- 
charge. "  On  looking  with  a  lens  at  the  skin  near  the  newly-laid  eggs,  we  saw 
that  it  was  perforated  with  minute  holes  from  which  flowed  a  watery  discharge, 
hardening  on  the  surface  to  form  a  scaly  deposit  After  a  day  or  two  the  regiwi 
became  covered  with  small  pimples  which  disappeared  a  few  days  later.  On 
squeezing  the  skin  of  the  earliest  *case*  that  could  be  obtained,  some  clear 
watery  fluid  exuded  from  the  holes,  and  on  examining  a  smear  of  this  under  the 
microscope  we  were  delighted  to  flnd  a  newly-hatched  maggot  of  H.  lineatum.^ 

In  an  experimental  attempt  to  verify  these  observations  the  authors  clipped 
closely  a  small  patch  on  the  shoulder  of  a  calf  and  placed  seven  maggots 
thereon.  "Immediately  they  were  put  on  the  hairs  they  crawled  down 
them  to  the  skin  and  directed  their  bodies  perpendicular  to  its  surface.    We  soon 
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found  that  they  were  slowly  disappearing  into  the  skin,  four  were  lost  sight  of, 
but  the  other  three  were  watched  cutting  into  the  epidermis  with  their  mouth 
hooks  and  occasionally  bending  the  hinder  region  of  their  bodies  until  they  dis- 
appeared completely.  It  took  them  about  six  hours  to  get  into  the  skin ;  x)ossl- 
bly  hair  follicles  may  have  facilitated  entrance.  Next  morning  there  were  three 
little  eruptions  or  pimples  Just  where  they  had  entered,  and  we  found  four  other 
little  pimples  indicating  where  the  other  maggots  which  had  been  lost  to  view 
had  also  bored  in.  .  .  .  These  observations  confirm  the  belief  deduced  from  the 
muzzling  results  that  the  maggots  enters  the  animal's  body  through  the  skin 
and  not  by  the  mouth  and  gullet 

"As  the  eggs  are  laid  on  the  lower  parts  of  the  animals,  seldom  if  ever  on  the 
back,  and  as  the  maggots,  according  to  our  observations,  enter  the  skin  some- 
what below  the  position  of  the  eggs,  it  remains  to  consider  by  what  course  the 
parasite  finds  its  way  to  the  back."  The  authors  conclude  that  there  Is  no 
reason  why  the  maggots  should  not  make  their  way  through  the  host's  body 
from  the  skin  of  the  legs  to  the  gullet  and  thence  to  the  back.  After  having 
observed  the  entrance  holes  of  newly-hatched  larvae  in  the  skin  two  cows  were 
slaughtered  to  trace  their  further  course.  A  careful  search  in  the  skin  and  the 
underlying  fatty  and  muscular  tissues,  however,  failed  to  reveal  any  maggots. 
In  no  case  could  they  be  followed  further  than  the  superficial  layers  of  the 
dermis.  It  is  suggested  that  possibly  the  minute  larva  may  enter  a  small  vein 
and  be  carried  in  the  blood  stream,  at  least  part  of  the  way  to  the  gullet 

Examinations  were  made  of  a  large  number  of  gullets  and  stomachs  of  cattle 
from  the  Dublin  meat  markets,  and  of  1,795  gullets  examined  66  contained 
a  total  of  625  larvae.  The  appearance  of  larvae  in  the  gullet  was  found  to  begin 
in  August  (on  the  twenty-sixth  in  1914)  and  the  number  of  affected  gullets  and 
of  larvae  to  increase  until  November,  when  the  maximum  is  reached.  "  In 
December  and  January  there  is  a  slight  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  affected 
gullets,  but  the  average  maximum  of  maggots  then  becomes  highest,  and  it  is  in 
these  months  that  the  maggots  first  appear  beneath  the  skin  of  the  back.  In 
February  when  they  become  common  in  the  latter  position,  the  number  in  the 
gullet  shows  a  marked  decrease;  in  March  hardly  any  are  left  there  (our 
latest  specimen  was  found  on  March  14),  and  from  April  until  July,  inclusive, 
no  maggots  were  found  in  the  gullet  at  all.  These  facts  altogether  support  the 
view  that  the  larvae  make  their  way  to  the  gullet  during  the  late  summer  and 
autunm,  and  leave  it  during  the  winter  and  early  spring,  traveling  toward  the 
region  of  the  spine."  The  authors'  observations  indicate  that  the  maggots 
wander  to  and  fro  along  the  gullet  during  the  late  autumn  and  winter.  Seventy 
stomachs  were  examined  between  October  1  and  February  28,  but  no  warble 
larvae  were  found  in  any  of  them.  The  authors  consider  their  observation  of 
second-stage  larvae  Just  outside  the  muscular  coat  of  the  gullet,  appearing  as 
if  they  had  bored  through  from  the  submucous  coat,  to  be  a  new  and  most 
interesting  one. 

The  second  part  of  this  paper  on  The  Destruction  of  Warble  Maggots  (pp. 
119^132)  is  by  J.  L.  Duncan,  T.  R.  Hewitt,  and  D.  S.  Jardine.  Systematic  de- 
struction by  squeezing  out  the  "  ripe "  maggots  has  been  continued  up  to  the 
present  time,  the  details  relating  to  which  are  presented  in  tabular  form. 

In  the  experiments  conducted  with  a  view  to  discovering  an  effective  dressing 
to  be  used  for  maggot  destruction,  it  was  found  that  sulphur  dioxid  gas  applied 
under  pressure  to  each  warble  for  less  than  a  minute  kills  93  per  cent  of  the 
maggots  and  causes  no  harm  whatever  to  cattle. 

Eradication  of  the  cattle  tick  necessary  for  profitable  dairying,  J.  H. 
McClain  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmers'  Bui  639  (1914),  pp.  4.  flgs,  2),— This  is  a 
popular  account  based  upon  the  investigations  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  32, 
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p.  581),  which  emphasizes  the  importance  of  tick  era<llcation  to  the  dairy 
industry  in  the  Southern  Statea 

A  contribution  to  the  study  of  the  treatment  of  bovine  piroplasmosis  by 
trypanblue,  O.  Mellis  {Rev.  V^t.  [TotUouBe},  S9  (1914),  No.  6,  pp.  S21-SS4).— 
Twenty-three  cases  of  piroplasmosis  in  different  degrees  of  severity  were  treated 
by  the  author  through  the  use  of  trypanblue.  it  being  administered  subcn- 
taneously  in  20  cases  in  doses  of  from  100  to  160  gm.  of  the  solution,  both  with 
and  without  pilocarpine,  and  intravenously  in  three  in  doses  of  100  gm.  with 
0.08  gm.  of  pilocarpine.  Nineteen  of  the  cases  responded  to  the  treatment 
The  author  points  out  that  with  all  four  animals  that  succumbed  the  drug  was 
administered  subcutaneously. 

A  text-book  of  the  topographical  anatomy  of  the  horse,  W.  Elleiibebgix 
and  H.  Baum  (Lehrbfwh  der  Topographischen  Anatomie  des  Pferdes.  BerUn: 
Paid  Parey,  1914,  PP-  IX+427,  flg%.  i?i5).— This  text4)ook  has  been  pr^[)ared 
from  the  author's  large  3- volume  work  on  the  subject  (E.  S.  R.,  9,  p.  5M)  for 
use  as  a  handbook  by  the  veterinary  student  The  text  of  this  work  Is  shorter 
than  that  of  the  3-volume  work,  but  the  number  of  figures  remains  the  same, 
and  a  large  number  are  In  color. 

Ophthalmic  mallein  for  the  diagnosis  of  glanders,  J.  R.  Mohlee  and  A. 
EicHHOBN  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.  Bui.  166  {1915),  pp.  11,  pi.  i).— The  mallein  eye 
reaction  is  considered  the  most  appropriate  test  for  the  use  of  the  in*acticin^ 
veterinarian  for  the  diagnosis  of  glanders.  The  combined  agglutination  and 
complement  fixation  method  is  considered  a  good  lalK)ratory  test,  as  a  check  on 
the  field  tests  and  as  a  last  resort  in  the  diagnosis  of  doubtful  reactors. 

The  ophthalmic  test,  which  is  simple  to  conduct,  has  been  used  with  much 
success  in  Europe,  especially  in  Austria.  The  reaction  commences  in  from  five 
to  six  hours  after  the  instillation  of  the  mallein,  and  lasts  from  24  to  36  hours. 
The  essential  factor  in  obtaining  satisfactory  results  is  to  use  the  proper  kind 
of  mallein.  The  mallein  employed  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  was  in 
concentrated  form  (raw  mallein)  and  prepared  by  the  Biochemlc  Division. 
The  method  of  preparation  is  described.  Dry  mallein  may  also  be  used  for  the 
test  but  the  solution  for  instillation  must  be  prepared  fresh  each  day.  This 
form  of  mallein  Is  used  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  for  official  work.  The 
method  of  applying  and  interpreting  the  mallein  test  is  described  In  detail  and 
the  description  is  accompanied  by  a  copy  of  Quarantine  Division  Form  69, 
Record  of  Ophthalmic  Mallein  Test,  used  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 
The  effect  of  the  test  on  glandered  and  healthy  animals  is  discussed.  Four 
reproductions  of  photographs  are  included  to  show  the  varying  degrees  of 
reactions 

The  report  of  the  special  committee  of  the  American  Veterinary  Medical  Aa- 
sociatioh  and  Its  conclusions,  which  are  in  accord  with  the  findings  of  the 
bureau,  are  presented. 

Contagious  pneumonia. — Its  treatment  by  neosalvarsan,  R.  Bimsow  {Blood- 
stock Breeders'  Rev.,  3  {1914),  No.  1,  pp.  40-4^;  ahs.  in  Vet.  Rec.,  27  {1914),  No. 
1358,  pp.  47,  48). — ^This  article  calls  attention  to  the  recent  advances  made  in 
the  treatment  of  pectoral  influenza  of  equines  througljK  the  use  of  neosalvarsan, 
which  has  much  the  same  properties  as  salvarsan  (dioxydiamidoarsenobenzol). 

Hog  cholera  as  a  result  of  Tacdnating  against  erysipelas,  Mt^iXEs  {Berlin. 
Tierdrztl.  Wchnschr.,  SO  {1914),  No.  IS,  Beilage,  pp.  21-^4). --A  culture  of  ery- 
sipelas bacteria  suspected  of  being  the  cause  of  hog  cholera  was  tested  upon  7- 
to  8-week-old  shoata  Some  were  given  the  culture  and  others  the  filtrate  from 
the  culture,  while  another  lot  received  blood  serum,  filtered  and  unfiltered,  and 
organ  pastes  from  affected  animals. 
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The  animals  receiying  the  filtered  and  unfiltered  cultures  became  affected 
with  hog  cholera,  but  the  others  did  not  A  number  of  the  pigs  which  remained 
sound  and  some  controls  were  fed  with  organs  from  the  pigs  which  died  from 
hog  cholera  and  as  a  result  of  treatment  with  erysipelas  culture,  and  others 
were  placed  in  the  infected  stable.  In  both  instances  the  animals  became 
affected  with  hog  (Solera.  The  symptoms  and  pathological  findings  are  briefly 
stated. 

The  curatiTe  action  of  autoljrzed  yeast  against  avian  polyneuritis,  E.  A. 
CooPEB  {Biochem.  Jour,,  8  {1914),  No.  S,  pp.  250-2^52).— "By  the  autolysis  of 
brewers'  yeast  a  solution  can  be  obtained  which  possesses  as  marked  curative 
properties  toward  avian  polyneuritis  as  the  original  yeast  The  solution  retains 
its  curative  power  for  at  least  eight  weeks  and  when  given  orally  to  birds  in 
doses  ten  times  as  great  as  the  minimum  curing  dose  has  no  toxic  action.  Air- 
dried  yeast  retains  its  curative  power  after  storage  for  two  years  in  a  dry  tin, 
and  still  autolysses  after  storage  for  four  months.*' 

House  disinfection  Mth  formaldehyde,  W.  L6  wen  stein  {Ztschr,  JTyg.  u. 
Infektionskrank.,  78  (19H),  No,  2,  pp,  555-^84).— When  formaldehyde  was  used 
for  disinfection  in  the  neighborhood  of  heated  bodies  the  bacteria  were  killed 
with  dlfliculty.  Moist  test  objects  were  killed  quicker  than  dry  substances. 
Threads  dipped  in  and  saturated  with  bouillon  cultures  were  more  resistant  to 
formaldehyde  disinfection  than  agar  cultures  suspended  in  water.  Formalde- 
hyde acted  in  a  similar  manner  on  moist  and  dried  bouillon  culture  test  objecta 
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Some  measuring  devices  used  in  the  delivery  of  irrigation  water  {CalU 
fomia  8ta.  Bui,  247  (1915),  pp,  111-180,  pt,  1,  figs.  5/).— This  bulletin,  prepared 
under  a  cooperative  agreement  between  the  Irrigation  Investigations  of  this 
Office  and  the  University  of  California,  describes  the  testing  station  at  Davis, 
Cal.,  which  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  examining,  testing,  and  demonstrating  the 
principal  irrigation  water  measuring  devices  so  far  developed,  and  describes, 
illustrates,  and  points  out  the  relative  accuracy  of  some  of  the  devices  that  have 
already  become  standard  or  that  have  been  in  use  for  a  sufficiently  long  time 
or  on  a  sufficient  scale  to  warrant  their  installation  at  the  laboratory. 

Tliree  measuring  hydrants  for  underground  distribution  sj'stems  were  tested. 
The  Azusa  hydrant  provides  for  measurement  through  one  or  more  orifices  on 
the  center  of  which  a  pressure  head  of  4  in.  is  maintained  by  means  of  a 
sheet  iron  spill  crest  set  at  right  angles  to  the  orifice  plate.  The  hydrant  is 
in  the  form  of  a  concrete  box  placed  over  the  supply  pipe  line  and  the  area  of 
the  openings  in  the  orifice  varies  from  10  to  50  sq.  in.  The  average  of  all  tests 
made  on  this  hydrant  showed  "the  amounts  in  inches  being  carried  through 
the  openings  to  be  1  per  cent  more  than  their  area  In  square  inches,"  Includ- 
ing all  errors  in  measurements.  All  openings  or  combinations  of  openings  were 
equally  accurate.  It  is  thought  therefore,  that  the  box  will  measure  as  accu- 
rately as  is  required. 

The  Gage  hydrant  consiits  of  a  main  box  of  2-ln.  mortar,  the  bottom  of  which 
is  cast  separately  and  the  top  cemented  to  it  in  the  field.  The  weir  crest 
consists  of  J-in.  by  IJ-in.  iron  cem«ited  to  the  sides,  giving  a  final  opening  of 
10  in.  wide  and  10^  in.  high.  In  the  tests  of  this  hydrant  It  was  found  that  the 
amount  of  water  discharged  for  any  given  depth  was  greater  than  with  a 
standard  10  in.  weir,  owing  to  the  nearness  of  the  sides  of  the  box  to  the  sides 
of  the  weir  and  to  tlie  velocity  conditions  in  the  box.  "  The  amount  of  this 
difference  increases  as  the  head  increases,  being  as  much  as  35  per  cent  at  the 
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higher  heads.**  It  is  stated  that  the  principal  source  of  error  in  naAng  this  box 
in  practice  will  be  the  difficulty  in  measorlng  the  depth  over  the  weir  closely. 

The  Riverside  box  consists  of  a  shallow  box  set  over  the  end  of  the  delivery 
pipe  line.  The  water  enters  through  the  bottom  of  the  box  and  is  measured  out 
through  an  adjustable  cast-iron  measuring  plate  in  the  «id.  In  tests  of  this 
device  the  average  difference  between  the  number  of  inches  actually  received 
and  the  area  in  square  inches  of  the  opening  was  about  2  per  cent  For  all 
tests  the  area  in  square  inches  of  the  opening  averaged  1  per  cent  greater  than 
the  inches  actually  received.  It  is  thought  that  where  care  is  used  to  adjust 
the  width  of  the  opening  to  the  amount  running  this  box  will  measure  water 
very  closely. 

In  tests  of  the  Foote  inch  box  the  amount  of  water  supposed  to  have  been 
passed  averaged  4  per  cent  greater  than  was  actually  run  and  the  error  did  not 
vary  with  the  amount  of  discharge.  "From  these  tests  it  appears  that  the 
slide  can  be  set  within  an  average  4  per  c«it  of  correct  if  care  is  used.  This 
box  will  measure  water  up  to  150  in.  satisfactorily  unQ^  conditions  to  which 
it  is  adapted,  although  it  is  not  in  general  an  economical  box  to  use." 

A  general  discuscdon  of  different  types  of  weirs  in  use  is  giv^i,  Indnding 
weir  tables  which  are  in  general  use. 

Submerged  orifices  are  also  described  and  tables  developed  by  the  U.  8. 
Reclamation  Service  for  determining  their  flow  under  different  conditions  are 
given.  Tests  of  a  submerged  orifice  2  ft  vride  and  i  ft  high  gave  a  coefficient 
of  0.61  which  agrees  with  that  determined  by  the  Reclamation  Service.  In 
tests  of  a  submerged  orifice  gate  under  two  conditions  it  was  found  that  the 
mean  of  all  measurements  using  the  level  board  gave  a  mean  coefficient  of  0.8 
while  the  measurements  on  the  gate  gave  a  mean  of  0.72.  "  From  these  results 
it  is  seen  that  the  coefficient  for  such  measuring  gates  varies  with  the  type  of 
gate.  .  .  .  Where  the  lack  of  sufficient  fall  for  the  use  of  a  better  measuring 
device  makes  the  use  of  this  type  of  submerged  orifice  necessary,  a  standard 
size  and  structure  should  be  adopted,  and  special  discharge  tables  prepared. 
This  should  then  be  rated  under  the  condition  in  which  it  will  be  used." 

Three  mechanical  devices  for  measuring  and  registering  the  total  flow  were 
tested.  The  Deth ridge  meter  consists  of  a  wheel  or  drum  to  which  projecting 
pieces  of  sheet  metal  are  fastened.  The  drum  is  placed  with  its  axle  horizontal 
and  is  so  set  that  the  projecting  blades  are  in  the  current  of  the  ditch  to  be 
measured.  A  special  box  is  built  around  the  wheel  so  that  all  water  in  pass- 
ing has  to  strike  against  the  blades.  The  tests  of  this  device  showed  the  meter 
to  be  quite  accurate  under  constant  ditch  conditions  between  rates  of  flow  of 
from  1  to  3.5  second-feet.  For  both  larger  and  smaller  discharges  the  meter 
passed  more  water  than  it  did  between  these  limits.  "The  amount  of  water 
going  through  the  meter  varies  with  the  depth  of  drowning.  A  meter  set  high 
in  the  ditch  will  discharge  less  water  per  revolution  than  one  set  low.  Check- 
ing up  the  ditch  below  a  meter  so  that  the  depth  is  increased  at  the  meter  may 
Increase  the  discharge  by  as  much  as  10  per  cent  in  some  cases.  .  .  .  The 
Dethridge  meter  of  this  size  is  adapted  for  accurate  measurement  of  streams 
varying  from  1  to  3  or  4  cu.  ft  per  second." 

The  Grant-Michell  meter  consists  of  a  wheel  turning  in  a  horizontal  circular 
opening  through  which  the  water  is  made  to  pass.  The  meter  consists  of  four 
flat  blades  set  so  that  the  water  in  flowing  through  the  circular  opening  strikes 
against  them  at  an  angle.  On  the  upper  end  of  the  shaft  carrying  the  whe^ 
is  a  counter  which  records  the  numl>er  of  revolutions  of  the  wheel.  Tests 
made  of  the  21-in.  meter  showed  that  for  discharges  of  over  2  second-feet  and 
up  to  6.5  second-feet  the  meter  makes  one  revolution  for  every  6.1  cubic  feet  of 
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water  passed.  More  water  is  passed  per  revolution  on  lower  rates  of  disdiarge. 
The  tests  show  that  the  meter  will  probably  register  within  2.5  per  cent  of  the 
true  quantity.  The  fall  required  in  the  ditch  varies  with  the  rate  of  flow  from 
about  1  in.  for  a  discharge  of  3  second-feet  to  4  in.  for  a  discharge  of  5  second- 
feet.    The  high  cost  of  this  meter  is  said  to  be  against  its  general  use. 

The  Hill  meter  consists  of  a  circular  horizontal  opening  in  the  floor  of  a  box 
through  which  the  water  to  be  measured  is  made  to  pass.  The  meter  consists 
of  curved  vanes  on  a  central  drum.  It  sits  in  the  center  of  the  opening  and  is 
turned  by  the  water  as  it  strikes  against  the  vanes  on  rising  through  the  open- 
ing. The  turning  of  the  meter  drives  the  gears  of  a  counting  device  which 
records  the  water  passed  in  acre-feet  Tests  of  a  12-ln.  Hill  meter  showed  that 
this  size  of  meter  apparently  registers  the  quantity  i)assed  within  1.5  per  cent 
for  discharges  of  from  1  to  3.5  second-feet.  For  discharges  of  less  than  1  second- 
foot  more  water  passed  the  meter  than  was  registered  and  for  discharges  of 
3.5  second-feet  the  vrater  boiled  up  through  the  opening  so  as  to  submerge  the 
counter.  The  loss  of  head  of  fall  in  the  water  required  for  this  meter  varied 
from  1  in.  when  carrying  1  second-foot  to  6i  in.  when  carrying  3.5  second-feet 
"  The  Hill  meter  seems  adapted  to  use  under  the  usual  conditions  of  irrigation 
practice.  It  is  simple  and  has  few  wearing  parts.  The  head  required  for  the 
different  sizes  is  less  than  that  needed  for  the  use  of  weirs.  The  record  of  the 
total  quantity  of  water  passed  can  be  read  in  units  of  0.001  acre-foot" 

The  data  of  the  tests  are  given  in  an  appendix. 

Stream  gaging  by  titration:  Coijiparative  tests  of  new  chemical  and  stand- 
ard mechanical  methods  of  gaging  stream  flow,  L.  W.  Ck)LLET  et  al.,  trans, 
by  G.  Blaauw  and  R.  E.  Waed  (Engin,  and  Contract.,  i2  {19U),  No.  12,  pp. 
270-273,  figs.  5). —This  article  explains  the  method  of  stream  gaging  by  chemi- 
cal means,  describes  the  preparation  of  the  solution,  and  the  computation  of 
results. 

The  process  is  based  on  the  theory  that  if  a  constant  quantity  of  concentrated 
solution  of  sodium  clorid  be  injected  ipto  a  stream  and  samples  of  water  taken 
at  a  certain  distance  from  the  point  of  injection  into  the  stream,  the  discharge 
may  be  determined  by  the  fact  that  the  ratio  of  the  discharge  of  the  initial 
solution  to  the  discharge  of  the  final  solution  is  inversely  prox)ortional  to  the 
ratio  of  their  concentration.  The  conditions  necessary  for  the  success  of  this 
method  of  gaging  are  (1)  a  constant  rate  of  flow  of  the  initial  solution,  (2) 
perfect  mixing,  and  (3)  accurate  titration  of  the  salt  solution. 

CJomparative  tests  made  In  Switzerland  of  the  chemical  method  with  the  cur- 
rent meter,  curtain,  and  weir  methods  are  described,  from  which  it  is  concluded 
that  the  titration  method  is  rapid  and  exact,  permits  the  easy  determination 
of  a  discharge  of  high  head  turbines,  is  applicable  in  certain  cases  to  test  low 
head  turbines,  and  may  be  used  in  gaging  Alpine  streams  where  other  methods 
are  considered  inaccurate. 

The  hydraulics  of  irrigation,  drainage,  and  other  channels,  L.  Schmeeb 
(Engin.  and  Contract,  42  it914),  No.  13,  pp.  284-290,  figs.  -}).— The  author 
briefly  reviews  the  history  of  channel  flow  formulas,  deduces  an  equation  for 
circular  conduits  running  full,  discusses  the  practical  application  of  formulas 
for  conduits  under  pressure^  and  deals  in  more  or  less  detail  with  formulas 
governing  the  flow  of  water  in  open  conduits,  covered  aqueducts,  and  egg-shaped 
conduits. 

Ground- water  supplies,  O.  Smbekeb  (Das  Grundwasaery  Seine  Erscheinunga- 
formen,  Bewegungsgeaetze,  und  Mengenheatimmung.  Leipaic:  W,  Engelmann, 
1914.  PP'  67,  figa.  27;  rev.  in  Engin.  Newa,  72  {1914) ^  A'o-  ^^»  P-  1046). —This 
book  is  divided  into  seven  sections  which  embrace  a  review  of  the  principal 
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theoiieB  of  the  formation  of  ground  water,  the  Interchange  of  snrfftoe  and  sob- 
aoll  waters,  the  law  of  resistance  to  the  motion  of  water  through  the  ground,  the 
efficiency  of  different  methods  of  obtaining  a  water  supply,  the  determination 
of  the  shape  of  the  cone  of  depression  of  the  ground-water  surface  by  means  of 
experiments  with  pumps,  and  the  determination  of  the  discharge  of  a  stream  of 
ground  water  through  a  given  basin  or  cross  section. 

Economic  factors  involved  in  road  constroction  in  strictly  rural  sections 
(Engin.  and  Contract,  42  {19H),  No,  11,  pp.  «55-«58). —This  article  considers 
the  economics  of  country  road  construction  from  tlie  standpoint  of  the  general 
welfare  of  the  community,  discusses  the  relative  permanence  of  construction 
and  structural  details,  and  describes  methods  of  financing. 

It  is  considered  fimdamental  that  any  outlay  of  money  be  made  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  will  result  in  a  paying  investment  to  the  community.  With  this 
in  view  it  is  concluded  (1)  that  no  road  should  be  improved  without  some  pro- 
vision for  its  maintenance,,  (2)  that  all  unprofitable  work  and  works  '*  de  luxe" 
be  avoided  within  certain  limits,  (3)  that  all  improvements  not  actually  and 
positively  needed  be  omitted  or  postponed,  (4)  that  the  choice  of  kinds  of  pave- 
ment the  durability  and  ease  of  maint^ianc  of  which  have  not  been  ascertained 
in  practice  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible,  and  (5)  that  unnecessary  experi- 
ments be  avoided. 

The  relation  of  farm  produce  hauling  to  pennanent  road  improvements 
(Engin,  and  Contract,,  42  {1914),  No.  9,  pp.  215-217,  figa.  «).— TWs  article  dis- 
cusses economic  questions  relating  to  the  classification  of  highways,  hauling 
radius,  apportioning  of  aid,  sui^)orting  areas  of  cities,  and  cost  of  distributing 
food  products,  treating  these  subjects  as  fundamentals  to  economic  road  design 
under  Ontario,  Canada,  conditiona 

Concrete  highway  bridge  construction  as  standardized  by  Iowa  commis- 
sion, C.  B.  McCuLLouGH  {Engin,  Rec„  70  {1914),  No.  19,  pp.  514-517,  figs.  6).— 
The  author,  in  describing  the  process  by  which  the  Iowa  Highway  Oommission 
has  arrived  at  its  standards  for  concrete  highway  bridges,  states  that  topograph- 
ical conditions  markedly,  influenced  the  selection  of  designs  for  different  parts 
of  the  State. 

The  cantilever  type  of  abutment  has  been  chosen  for  the  general  standard,  but 
to  meet  conditions  of  scarcity  of  concrete  materials  in  the  Kansan  drift  area 
the  pedestal  or  integral  approach  span  type  is  being  developed.  The  box  type 
of  culvert  is  said  to  have  proved  in  general  the  solution  of  the  culvert  problem 
except  in  cases  of  very  deep  ravines  requiring  excessive  fill,  when  the  arch 
culvert  is  used. 

Specifications  and  permissible  stresses  in  material  are  given,  and  the  standard 
superstructure  plans  were  designed  for  the  following  loadings:  (1)  Dead  load- 
ings of  earth  fill  at  120,  concrete  at  150,  and  brick  masonry  at  160  lbs.  per  cubic 
foot ;  treated  timber  at  5  and  untreated  timber  at  3i  lbs.  per  foot,  board  meas- 
ure; and  (2)  a  uniformly  distributed  live  load  over  fioor  and  sidewalk  surface 
of  100  lbs.  per  square  foot  or  a  concentrated  live  load  consisting  of  a  15-ton 
traction  engine  with  weight  on  the  rear  axle  of  20,000  lbs.  and  on  the  front  axle 
of  10,000  lbs.,  distance  between  axles  11  ft,  distance  between  the  rear  wheels 
6  ft.,  and  width  of  the  rear  wheels  22  In.  "  Where  the  fioor  slab  suwwrting 
this  concentration  is  relatively  thin,  as  in  the  deck  girder  floors,  each  of  Oie 
rear  wheels  is  assumed  to  distribute  over  an  area  4  by  4  ft  Where  the  slab  Is 
12  in.  thick  or  over  the  lateral  distribution  is  increased  to  6  ft  for  each  wheel 
or  12  ft  for  the  entire  rear  axle  load,  and  the  longitudinal  distribution  is  taken 
as  5  ft.  The  culvert  loadings  are  taken  the  same  as  the  foregoing  with  the  addi- 
tion that  below  1  ft  the  wheel  load  concentration  is  assumed  to  distribute 
through  the  earth  fill  in  four  direcUons  at  the  rate  of  i  horizontal  to  1  v«r- 
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tlcal."    The  details  of  the  designs  of  various  standard  structures,  including 
deck  and  through  girders,  are  further  discussed. 

Notes  on  using:  kerosene,  J.  A.  Kino  (lotoa  Engineer,  16  (1914),  No.  2,  pp. 
56-^8). — ^The  author  concludes  that  the  best  results  are  obtained  today  with 
kerosene  as  a  fuel  for  internal  combustion  engines  when  one  uses  a  thoroughly 
efficient  carburetor  in  connection  with  a  water  spray  and  on  a  throttle-governed 
engine. 

Dynamics  of  a  plow,  J.  Keib  (Jour,  Agr.  [New  Zeal.],  8  (lOU),  No.  6,  pp. 
597-606,  figs.  12). — ^The  author,  In  endeavoring  to  explain  the  dynamics  of  a 
plow,  deals  with  the  single  furrow  lever  plow  of  the  New  Zealand  type  having 
three  wheels.  He  points  out  in  conclusion  that  a  great  deal  of  misapprehension 
regarding  the  relative  draft  of  light  and  hea\'y  plows  exists  among  farmers  and 
plowmen.  The  draft  of  plows  running  on  wheels  on  level  land,  he  states,  is 
not  appreciably  affected  by  the  dead  weight  of  the  plow.  "  The  draft  of  every 
plow  is  almost  entirely  due  to  the  work  done  on  the  furrow,  and  will  vary  with 
the  width  and  depth  of  furrow,  and  condition  and  quality  of  the  land.  While  a 
light  plow  is  easier  to  handle  for  the  man,  within  reasonable  limits  and  on  level 
land,  it  makes  hardly  any  difference  to  the  horses." 

The  strength  and  desigrn  of  washers  in  reference  to  the  bearing  on  wood, 
L.  R.  RoDENHiSER  (Cointell  Civ.  Engin.,  23  (WW,  No.  2,  pp.  41-45,  figs.  6).— 
Investigations  are  reported  with  four  different  types  of  structural  timber  to 
determine  (1)  the  safe  bearing  value  and  ultimate  strengths  of  different  woods 
under  different  washers,  and  (2)  the  economic  size  of  washers  in  order  to  make 
the  safe  l)earing  value  and  ultimate  strengths  as  high  as  possible  and  yet  keep 
the  weight  of  the  washers  down  to  a  minimum.  The  main  conclusions  reached 
are  as  follows : 

For  bolts  of  less  than  1-in.  in  diameter  no  reinforcement  of  the  washer  is 
necessary,  a  flat  plate  large  enough  to  provide  suttit^ent  bearing  area  being  all 
that  is  required.  For  each  inch  of  diameter  of  the  plate  there  should  be  A  in. 
in  height  and  ^  in.  in  thickness  for  the  spool,  but  no  spool  should  be  less  than 
i  in.  in  height  or  less  than  i^  in.  in  thickness. 

Silo  construction,  P.  V.  Ewino  ( Georgia  8ta.  Bill  110  {1914),  pp.  165-176, 
figs.  8). — ^This  section  gives  general  information  regarding  the  size  and  con- 
struction of  silos. 

Housing  in  rural  districts,  E.  Holloway  (Surveyor,  46  (1914),  No.  1182.  pp. 
S30,  SSI,  figs.  -}).— The  type  of  rural  cottage  decided  on  for  the  Evesham  and 
Pebworth  rural  districts  of  England  is  described  and  diagrammatical ly  illus- 
trated. It  is  one  having  a  large  living  room  and  a  small  scullery  on  the  tirst 
floor,  and  three  bedrooms  on  the  second  floor,  two  of  which  have  fireplaces. 

The  construction  of  the  cottages  is  as  follows :  Outside  and  party  walls  are 
of  9-in.  brickwork,  internal  walls  on  the  ground  floor  4i-in.  brickwork,  and  on 
the  second  floor  2-in.  concrete  partition  slabs.  The  roofs  are  tiled,  and  have 
a  pitch  of  45*.  In  one  case  rough-cast  has  been  used  for  the  exterior  walls. 
The  floors  of  the  living  room  are  6-in.  square  tiles  laid  on  4-in.  cement  con- 
crete, and  in  the  scullery  and  elsewhere  on  the  ground  floor  granolithic  floors 
have  been  laid ;  upstairs,  1-in.  best  white  flooring  with  matched  edges  is  used, 
the  timber  being  red  deal  throughout;  the  plastering  on  the  ceilings  is  three- 
coat  work,  and  on  the  walls  two  coats.  In  every  instance  casement  \vindow8 
are  put  in,  and  ample  provision  is  made  both  for  light  and  ventilation.  The 
height  of  all  rooms  is  8  ft  throughout. 

Bural  laborers'  cottages   (Sun^eyor,  46  (1914),  No.  1180,  pp.  272-277,  figs. 
21). — ^A  quadruple  system  of  rural  housing,  each  house  of  which  is  said  to  cost 
not  over  £152  ($739.70),  is  described  and  diagrammatically  Illustrated. 
90853**— No.  7—15 7 
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Some  of  the  main  features  of  these  cottages  are  as  follows:  (1)  The  en- 
trance gives  access  by  a  straight  stairway  direct  to  the  upper  rooms,  (2) 
the  living  room,  while  directly  accessible  from  the  front  door,  stairs,  and 
scullery,  gives  the  maximum  of  floor  i^ce  free  of  traffic  and  a  fireside  away 
from  drafts,  (3)  all  chimneys  are  on  Inside  walls,  (4)  all  bed  spaces  are  against 
inner  walls  while  their  positions  afford  the  maximum  amount  of  unimpeded  floor 
space,  (5)  a  bath  space  is  available  if  desired,  (6)  three  sides  of  each  of  the 
upi)er  bedrooms  have  solid  brick  walls,  and  (7)  the  upper  internal  walls  are 
natural  continuations  of  those  below,  there  being  no  partition  work. 

BTJEAL  ECONOMICS. 

The  cost  of  producing  Minnesota  farm  products,  190&-1912,  F.  W.  Peck 
{Minnesota  Bta.  Bui,  145  {1914),  pp.  J^8,  figs.  6). — Continuing  previous  work 
(E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  695;  20.  p.  474),  this  report  is  based  upon  a  study  of  a  number 
of  farms  located  at  Northfield,  Marshall,  and  Halstad,  Minn.  The  report  de- 
scribes the  methods  of  collecting  and  compiling  the  statistics,  the  climatic  condi- 
tions, average  crop  yields,  and  average  farm  prices,  and  discusses  the  various 
factors  used  in  computing  the  cost  of  farm  crops  and  the  acre  as  a  basis  of  com- 
parison. 

Among  the  principal  results  noted  were  that  the  average  monthly  cost  of 
board  per  man  at  Northfield  amounted  to  $15.43;  at  Marshall,  $14.17;  and  at 
Halstad,  $12.36.  The  average  rate  of  wages  per  hour  for  the  eight  crop-season 
months  was  $0,149  at  Northfield;  $0,139  at  Marshall;  and  $0,135  at  Halstad. 
The  average  annual  cost  of  mnintainlng  a  farm  work  horse  at  Nortiifield  was 
$103.41 ;  at  Marshall,  $99.07 ;  and  at  Halstad,  $84.10.  The  average  cost  of  horse 
labor  per  hour  worked  amounted  to  10.1  cts.  at  Northfield,  9.01  cts.  at  Marshall, 
and  8.63  at  Halstad.  The 'average  annual  depreciation  of  machinery  amounted 
to  6.7  per  cent.  The  annual  values  consumed  per  acre  (depreciation,  labor, 
cash  repairs,  and  interest)  for  the  commonly  used  machines  were  grain  binders, 
16.8  cts. ;  grain  drills,  7.2  cts. :  com  binders,  60.4  cts. ;  wagons,  19.5  cts.;  mowers. 
16.7  cts.;  and  plows,  9.5  cts. 

The  total  cost  of  producing  an  acre  of  spring  wheat  was  reported  as  $10.78 ; 
oats.  $12.02;  barley,  $11.16;  fiax.  $10.70;  potatoes,  $32.18;  com,  cut,  shocked,  and 
hauled  from  the  field,  $14.75 ;  com,  husked  from  standing  stalks,  $14^2 ;  fodder 
com.  stacked  at  the  farmstead,  $14.84;  clover  and  timothy,  first  crop.  $7.51; 
wild  hay.  $7.30.  The  bulletin  also  shows  the  average  cost  of  plowing  at  different 
seasons  of  the  year,  and  other  cost  data. 

The  report  contains  a  number  of  statistical  tables  showing  complete  details. 

Statistics  of  cooperation  among  farmers  in  Minnesota,  1913,  L.  D.  H. 
Weld  {Minnesota  8ta,  Buh  US  {191^).  pp.  22,  figs,  8).— This  bulletin  indicates 
that  there  were  2,013  cooi)eratlve  organizations  In  Minnesota  on  January  1, 
1914,  and  that  the  annual  volume  of  their  business  during  the  previous  year  was 
$60,760,000.  Of  this  number  614  were  creameries  doing  a  business  of  $21,675i,- 
252,  600  telephone  companies  with  a  business  of  $900,000,  and  270  elevators  with 
a  business  of  $24,000,000.  This  bulletin  describes  the  most  Important  features 
found  among  the  cooperative  creameries  and  cheese  factories,  farmers'  elevators, 
live  stock  shipping  associations,  telephone  companies,  and  insurance  companies. 

The  New  York  State  Vegetable  Growers'  Association  {V,  Y,  State  Veg, 
Orotcers*  Assoc.  Rpt,  1918-14.  pp.  286,  pi.  i,  figs.  5). — This  report  contains  a 
series  of  addresses  relating  to  the  production,  distribution,  canning,  and  storing 
of  vegetables. 

Beport  of  the  public  roads  and  highways  commission  of  Ontario,  1914 
{Rpt.  Puh.  Roads  and  Ilighxcays  Com.  Ontario,  1914,  pp.  2m,  pis.  16,  figs.  16).-- 
This  report  discusses  the  development  of  highways  in  Ontario,  Canada,  and  ita 
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Inflnence  upon  the  agricultural  production  and  the  marketing  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, and  outlines  certain  factors  to  be  considered  in  their  future  development. 

Bules  and  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  Agrriculture  under  the  United 
States  Cotton  Futures  Act  of  Ausrust  18,  1914  (U,  8.  Dept,  Agr,,  Office  Sec. 
arc,  46  {1915),  pp.  24). — This  circular  contains  the  definitions,  rules,  and  regu- 
lations of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  the  United  States  Cotton  Futures 
Act,  which  taxes  contracts  of  sale  of  cotton  for  future  delivery  not  made  in 
accordance  with  its  provisions.    The  text  of  the  act  is  appended. 

[Amendment,  United  States  Cotton  Eutures  Act]  (U.  S.  Dept,  Agr.,  Office 
Sec.  Circ.  46  {1915),  Amends,  i,  p.  1;  2,  p.  1). — ^These  two  amendments  relate  to 
the  elimination  of  Waco,  Tex.,  and  Fall  River,  Mass.,  from  among  the  list  of 
"  spot  markets." 

(Government  crop  reports  {U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur,  Crop  Estimates  Circ.  17, 
rev.  {1915),  pp.  27). — This  circular  discusses  the  origin,  value,  scope,  method, 
and  bases  of  the  crop  estimates  and  gives  a  table  showing  the  scope  of  work  in- . 
volved  in  the  preparation  of  the  several  crop  reports  by  months,  and  the  details 
involved  in  making  the  final  estimates. 

Statistical  atlas  of  the  United  States,  1914  (Bur.  of  the  Census  [U.  £f.], 
Statis.  Atlas  V.  S,,  1914,  pp.  99'\-XII,  pis.  503).— This  volume  contains  maps 
and  diagrams  to  illustrate  the  statistical  tables  of  the  Thirteenth  Census,  and 
includes  diagrams  and  maps  relating  to  rural  population,  agriculture,  manufac- 
turing, and  those  gainfully  employed. 

Annual  statistics  of  Chile  {An.  Estad.  Chile,  10  (1912-13),  pp.  2i&i).— This 
volume  contains  statistical  data  showing  the  area  and  production  of  the  prin- 
cipal agricultural  products  and  the  number  of  live  stock  by  provinces. 

Beport  on  the  agriculture  of  Saxony  for  1913  (Jahresher.  Landw,  Konigr. 
Sachs.,  1918,  pp.  VI+34S). — ^Thls  report  gives  information  concerning  agricul- 
tural credit,  labor,  trade,  and  education,  and  the  inspection  of  foodstuffs,  fer- 
tilizers, and  seeds,  the  cultivation  of  land,  animal  industries,  and  live  stock 
sanitation. 

AGBICrrLTTTRAL  EDITCATION. 

Proceedings  of  the  Conference  on  Bural  Education,  February  10,  1913 
(Proc,  Conf.  Rural  Ed,  [Mass,],  191S,  pp,  45).— Among  the  papers  and  addressen 
included  in  the  proceedings  of  this  conference  are  the  following:  Rural  Educa- 
tion from  the  Standpoint  of  the  Agricultural  College  and  Teacher,  by  W.  R. 
Hart;  Rural  Education  from  the  Standpoint  of  the  Rural  Citizen,  Taxpayer, 
and  Parent,  by  E.  E.  Chapman;  The  Betterment  of  Rural  Schools,  by  E.  T. 
Fairchlld ;  Educational  Possibilities  in  the  Rural  High  School,  by  R.  W.  Stim- 
son ;  Educational  Possibilities  of  Improved  Social  Conditions,  by  H.  N.  Loomis ; 
Two  Types  of  Agricultural  Education,  by  D.  Snedden;  and  Needs  and  Possi- 
bilities of  Education  in  Rural  Communities,  by  P.  P.  Claxton. 

Present  status  of  agricultural  education  in  Canada,  S.  B.  McCready  (Inter- 
nat,  Inst.  Agr.  [Rome],  Mo,  Bui,  Agr,  Intel,  and  Plant  Diseases,  5  (1914),  No. 
5,  pp.  571-578). — The  author  gives  an  account  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  federal 
and  provincial  governments,  the  agricultural  Instruction  act  of  1913,  and  the 
present  organization  of  agricultural  instruction  in  the  various  Provinces  of  the 
Dominion. 

Annual  report  of  the  state  director  of  industrial  education  to  the  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction,  Manette  A.  Myebs  (Ami.  Rpt.  State  Dir. 
Indus.  Ed.  [N.  Mex.],  1918,  pp.  152,  figs.  70).— This  report  contains  (1)  a  copy 
of  the  act  ax>proved  June  10,  1912,  empowering  the  New  Mexico  board  of  edu- 
cation to  prescribe  a  course  in   industrial  education,   including  agriculture. 
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diiroestic  science,  and  manual  training  lor  the  public  schools,  and  to  appoint 
a  state  director  of  industrial  education,  and  of  the  1912  county  high  school 
law,  providing  that  manual  training  and  domestic  science,  agriculture,  and  com- 
mercial science  shall  be  added  to  the  course  of  county  high  schools;  (2)  britf 
reports  on  the  first  and  second  contest  of  the  boys*  and  girls*  industrial  club  in 
1912-13,  and  plans  for  farm  crops,  poultry,  and  housekeepers*  contests  for  1914; 
and  (3)  notes  on  agricultural  and  domestic  science  instruction  in  the  various 
counties  of  the  State. 

Vocational  schools,  A.  D.  Dean  {Univ.  State  N.  Y,  BuL  566  {1914),  pp.  76),^ 
The  author  discusses  the  operation,  spirit,  and  purpose  of  the  law  giving  state 
aid  to  vocational  schools;  the  principles  underlying  state  aid;  the  meaning  and 
controlling  purposes  of  vocational  education;  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
commissioner  of  education  covering  organization,  courses  of  study,  and  content 
of  instruction;  the  five  types  of  vocational  schools,  including  the  schools  of 
agriculture,  mechanic  arts,  and  home  making;  a  description  of  the  progress  of 
agriouultural  teaching  in  the  Hancock  High  School  as  an  illustration  of  the 
view])oint  of  the  community  toward  this  work  and  of  difficulties  to  be  overci>me; 
part-time  or  continuation  schools  and  evening  vocational  schools  in  which 
instruction  is  given  in  the  trades  and  in  industrial,  agricultural,  and  home  eco- 
nomics subjects;  the  training  of  teachers  for  vocational  subjects;  and  the 
movement  for  vocational  guidance.  Tyi)ical  agricultural,  industrial,  and  draw- 
ing programs  are  given  for  use  of  state  conferences  of  teachers,  principals,  and 
supervisors  engaged  in  vocational  instruction  in  state-aided  schools. 

Elementary  science  courses,  Oba  M.  Cabbol  {Nature-Study  Rev.,  10  {19U), 
No,  7,  pp,  25S-260). — ^This  is  a  discussion  of  the  present  status  of  Instruction 
in  nature  study  in  normal  schools,  mainly  in  the  Middle  West,  and  in  agricul- 
tural colleges  and  universities. 

The  teaching  of  agriculture  in  the  high  school,  J.  G.  Hickox  {Ohio  Teacher, 
S5  {1914),  No.  4,  pp.  151,  152). — The  author  briefly  discusses  the  aim  of  Instruc- 
ticm  in  agriculture,  in  what  schools  it  shall  be  offered,  what  pupils  shall  study 
it,  the  length  and  content  of  the  course,  laboratory  work,  and  apparatus. 

Should  normal  schools  offer  a  special  course  for  the  training  of  rural 
school  teachers?  A.  E.  Maltby  {Proc.  Bd.  Princ.  State  Normal  Schools  Penn^ 
191 S,  pp.  4-^^)' — III  this  paper  the  author  discusses  the  necessity  of  increasing 
the  efficiency  of  the  rural  school  by  bringing  it  Into  closer  touch  with  the  life  of 
the  people,  their  work,  and  their  interests.  In  his  opinion  the  rural  school 
under  a  teacher  properly  prepared  for  the  work  may  become  a  center  that  will 
influence  every  farm  and  home  in  the  district,  hence  the  normal  school  should 
train  teachers  in  agriculture  and  other  rural  arts  as  well  as  household  and 
manual  arts.  The  work  In  agriculture  should  embrace  text-book  study,  refer- 
ence work,  lectures,  demonstrations,  laboratory  experiments,  observation  of  field 
work,  planting  and  care  of  school  gardens,  etc.  A  certain  area  of  the  school 
ground  should  be  set  aside  for  field  work,  and  poultry  yards  with  necessary 
equipment  might  be  established,  as  well  as  an  orchard  for  demonstration  pur- 
poses.   Two  outlines  are  given  of  suggested  2-year  courses  for  rural  teachers. 

Home  economics  in  the  agricultural  college,  Jessie  M.  Hooveb  {Jour.  Home 
Econ.,  4  {1912),  f^o.  2,  pp.  150-155). — ^The  author  gives  an  account  of  what  the 
home  economics  departments  of  agricultural  colleges  are  doing  to  give  instruc- 
tion in  home  economics  by  means  of  regular  courses  and  extension  work. 

Home  economics  extension  work  in  Kansas,  Maby  P.  Van  Zile  {Jour.  Home 
Econ.,  4  {1912),  No.  2,  pp.  155-158). — ^An  account  is  given  of  the  extension  work 
in  home  economics  conducted  by  the  Kansas  College,  including  the  women's 
auxiliary  to  farmers'  institutes,  girls*  home  economics  clubs,  movable  schools, 
correspondence  courses,  and  state  farmers*  Institutes. 
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The  extension  work  of  the  College  of  Hawaii,  V.  MacOaughet  {Col.  Hawaii 
Circ.  S  (1914) f  PP'  SO). — An  account  is  given  of  the  object  and  organization  of 
the  extension  work  of  the  College  of  Hawaii. 

Agrricultural  and  household  science  extension  schools  and  commnnity 
federations,  A.  W.  Nolan  and  U.  E.  Hiebontmits  (Agr.  Col.  Ext.  Univ.  lU., 
Fomi  21  (1914)  f  PP*  H,  fiff9.  4)' — ^The  authors  give  a  description  of  the  organiza- 
tion and  work  of  agricultural  and  household  science  extension  schools,  includ- 
ing typical  programs  conducted  by  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  University 
of  Illinois,  together  with  suggestive  topics  and  an  outline  of  a  constitution  for 
community  federations. 

Extension  work  in  Minnesota,  Mabt  L.  Bull  (Jour.  Home  Econ.,  4  {^912), 
No.  2,  pp.  159-161). — The  home  economics  extension  work  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota  is  described. 

Social  and  civic  work  in  country  communities,  E^llen  B.  McDonald,  Rosa 
M.  Cheney,  G.  F.  Comings,  and  W.  E.  Larson  ({Wis.  State  8upt.  Puh.  Inatr.] 
Bui.  18  {1913),  pp.  138,  figs.  20). — In  this  bulletin  a  subcommittee  of  a  com- 
mittee of  15,  appointed  by  the  state  superintendent  of  schools  to  investigate 
conditions  In  the  rural  schools  of  Wisconsin,  endeavors  to  show  the  part  the 
home,  the  school,  and  the  people  must  take  in  social  and  civic  work  in  country 
communities.  Concrete  suggestions  are  presented  for  special  school  and  social 
programs,  for  the  organlzi\tion  for  intellectual  development  of  young  people 
who  no  longer  attend  school,  for  gatherings  for  older  people,  for  the  training  of 
teachers  for  social  and  civic  Improvement  work,  for  the  organization  of  per- 
manent clubs  for  the  betterment  of  home,  civic  and  social,  industrial  and  eco- 
nomic, and  educational  conditions,  and  for  the  federation  of  these  organiza- 
tions, and  an  account  is  given  of  what  Wisconsin  is  doing  for  social  and  civic 
improvement  in  rural  communities.  An  article  on  Farmers*  Organizations  in 
the  Past,  by  George  Wehrweln,  and  appendixes  on  school  industrial  credit  for 
home  Industrial  work,  a  suggested  constitution  for  a  neighborhood  improvement 
club,  and  a  list  of  references  for  teachers  and  others  Interested  in  country  life 
improvement,  are  included. 

Instruction  trains  (Agr.  Qaz.  Canada,  1  (1914),  No.  5,  pp.  712-729,  figs.  5).— 
This  is  a  symposium  on  the  methods  and  experiences  of  the  Provinces  of  New 
Brunswick,  Quebec,  Ontario.  Manitoba.  Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta,  with  "bet- 
ter farming  specials." 

The  Los  Angeles  nature-study  exhibition,  C.  L.  Edwabds  (Nature-Study 
Rev.,  10  (1914),  No.  7,  pp.  263-^70,  figs.  5).— This  Is  a  description  of  the  second 
annual  nature-study  exhibition  of  the  Los  Angeles  city  schools,  held  June  6. 

New  course  of  study  (Neuer  Lehrplan,  Proskau,  Oermany:  Konigl.  Lehranst. 
Ohst.  u.  Oartenbau,  1914,  pp.  27). — ^This  is  an  outline  and  description  of  the 
new  2-year  course  of  study,  including  a  schedule  of  hours,  of  the  Royal  Insti- 
tute for  Pomological  and  Horticultural  Instruction  In  Proskau. 

Pre- vocational  agrricultural  work  in  the  public  schools  of  Indiana  (Dept. 
Pub.  Instr.  ilnd.},  Ed.  Pubs.,  Bui.  8  (1914),  pp.  81). —The  purpose  of  this  bulle- 
tin is  to  give  suggestions  on  what  the  schools  are  expected  to  do  in  pre-voca- 
tional  agricultural  work  and  how  the  work  should  be  done  in  1914-15,  by  means 
of  type  studies  based  on  the  state  course  of  study  in  agriculture.  Lists  of  agri- 
cultural books  and  apparatus  for  the  seventh  and  eighth  and  high  school  grades 
are  included. 

[Bural  school  agriculture]  (Rural  School  Agr.  [Univ.  Minn.],  2  (1913),  Nos. 

5,  PP*  4f  fiff'  i;  6,  pp.  4*  fiff'  1;  t',  pp-  4,  fig- 1;  8,  pp.  4.  fig- 1;  9,  pp.  4,  fig- 1;  s 

(1913),  N08.  i.  pp.  4,  fig.  1;  2,  pp.  4,  fig.  1;  3,  pp.  4.  fio-  J;  8up.  pp.  4;  4,  pp.  8. 
figs.  5;  3  (1914).  Noft.  5,  pp.  8,  figs.  7;  6,  pp.  8,  figs.  5;  7,  pp.  8,  figs.  2;  8,  pp.  8, 
figs.  2;  4  (1914)f  Nos.  1,  pp.  8,  figs.  2;  2,  pp.  8,  figs.  2). — These  circulars  treat  in 
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monthly  sequence  of  the  study  of  com,  poultry,  nature  study,  the  organisation 
of  boys*  and  girl^  clubs,  dairy  cattle,  farmers'  clubs  and  cooperation,  farm 
horses,  bread  making,  sewing,  cooking,  swine,  the  acre  yield  com  contest  for 
1014,  bread  making  contests,  planning  a  garden,  outlines  of  work  for  1914  and 
1915,  and  warm  lunches  for  rural  schools. 

Elements  of  forestry,  F.  F.  Moor  and  N.  C  Bbowr  (New  York:  John  WOey 
d  Sons,  1914,  pp.  XVII-^SOZ,  figs,  65).— This  general  text-book  on  forestry  de- 
fines and  explains  forestry,  and  discusses  its  need  in  the  United  States  and  its 
development  here  and  abroad;  the  tree^  its  parts,  functions,  characteristics; 
growth,  etc.;  silvics;  silvicultural  systems  of  management;  improvement  cut- 
tings; artificial  regeneration;  forest  protection  and  mensuration;  lumb^ng; 
wood  utiliEations,  technology,  and  preservation;  and  forest  economics  and 
finance,  followed  by  regional  studies.  An  appendix  gives  the  original  and  pres- 
ent forest  areas  in  the  United  States,  uses  of  the  principal  American  q;iecies»  log 
rules,  etc.,  and  a  glossary  of  terms  in  forestry  and  logging. 

Helps  for  domestic  science  work  in  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  September- 
October  (Dept.  Pub.  Instr.  [/nd.],  Ed.  Puba.,  Bui.  13  (1914),  pp.  25).— Sugges- 
tions are  given  to  village  and  rural  teachers  for  introducing  and  canring  on 
domestic  science  work,  and  lessons  are  outlined  for  each  week  in  the  mouths  of 
September  and  October  in  cooking  and  the  study  of  foods,  sewing  and  the  stndy 
of  clothing  and  textiles,  and  shelter,  including  projects  and  problems  relating 
to  home  and  personal  hygiene,  care  of  the  home,  home  furnishing,  decora- 
tion, etc 

Sham  way  a^cultoral  high  schools:  Suggestions  for  laying  out  and  plant- 
ing the  school  farm  (Lincoln,  Ncbr.:  Dept.  Pub.  Instr.,  1914,  pp.  23,  figs.  2). — 
Suggestions  are  given  for  laying  out  and  planting  the  5-acre  farms  secured  by 
the  high  schools  giving  instmction  in  agriculture  under  the  Shumway  Act.  The 
plans  are  considered  under  the  main  headings  of  fertilizer  contests,  crop  rota- 
tions, continuous  cropi^ng,  a  crop  museum,  a  few  simple  tests  with  crops,  cul- 
tural field  studies,  the  orchard,  the  family  garden,  and  pathological  demonstra- 
tiona 

Some  experiments  for  the  garden,  J.  W.  Emeby  {Nature-Study  Rev.,  10 
{1914),  No.  1,  pp.  281-^87). — According  to  the  author  an  endeavor  is  being  made 
in  Ontario  to  meet  the  chief  obstacles  to  successful  school  gardening— scarcity 
of  land,  neglect  during  the  long  summer  holidays,  lack  of  broad  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  apathy  or  even  active  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
trustees  and  parents — ^with  home  gardening,  summer  courses  for  teachers,  and 
the  sending  out  of  capable  young  men  from  the  agricultural  college  to  visit 
every  mral  section,  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the  parents,  and  give  the  teacher  a 
start  In  the  work.  The  economic  side  of  school  gardening  is  to  be  emphasized, 
nnd  in  this  way  it  is  hoped  to  find  the  solution  to  the  problem  of  rural  depopu- 
lation. The  advantages  of  the  introduction  of  systematic  experimental  work  as 
a  sort  of  compromise  between  the  purely  cultural  and  the  purely  agricultural 
aims  of  nature  study  are  enumerated,  and  experiments  outlined  which  have 
been  found  to  work  out  successfully  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  normal  school  at 
Stratford,  Ontario,  and  which  are  deemed  possible  in  the  poorest  equii^)ed 
school. 

Should  school  gardens  be  made  to  show  financial  gains?  E.  S.  Sell  {Nature- 
Study  Rev.,  10  {1914),  ^0.  7,  pp.  273-275). — ^The  author  calls  attention  to  an 
experiment  he  is  making  at  the  State  Normal  School  at  Athens,  Ga.,  to  test  the 
theory  that  gardens  should  he  run  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  financial  gains 
when  possible.  He  maintains  that  it  has  been  demonstrated  "that  a  school 
garden  can  be  made  to  better  serve  the  purpose  when  records  are  kept  that 
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involve  the  profits  and  losses.**  This  method  creates  an  increased  Interest  by 
students  in  the  garden  work  and  seems  to  vitalize  and  make  it  more  of  a  definite 
problem. 

Nature  study  and  school  grardens,  H.  Findlat  (Bui,  N.  Y.  State  School  Affr, 
MorrisvUle  [1914},  pp.  7). — ^This  bulletin  points  oat  the  value  of  nature  study 
and  offers  suggestions  on  making  gardens  and  caring  for  them. 

Sugrgestions  and  regulations  on  the  work  of  com  clubs,  J.  F.  Eastman 
(Bui,  N.  Y.  State  School  Agr.  MorrisvUle  [iW-J],  pp.  8).— This  bulletin  contains 
reasons  why  boys  and  girls  of  the  rural  schools  should  be  helped  to  form  clubs 
or  other  organizations  for  studying  agriculture  and  improving  the  farm  practice 
of  their  community,  a  suggested  model  club  constitution,  and  directions  for  com 
culture. 

inSCELLAHEOirS. 

Twenty-seventh  Annual  Beport  of  Indiana  Station,  1914  (Indiana  Sta, 
Rpt.  1914,  pp.  88,  figs.  2). — ^This  contains  the  organization  list,  reports  of  the 
director  and  heads  of  departments,  the  experimental  features  of  which  are  for 
the  most  part  abstracted  elsewhere  in  this  issue*  and  a  financial  statement  for 
the  state  funds  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  September  30, 1914,  and  for  the  remain- 
ing funds  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1914. 

Twenty-seventh  Annual  Beport  of  Michigan  Station,  1914  (Michigan  Sta. 
Rpt.  1914,  PP-  199^59,  pi.  i,  figs.  i(?7).— This  contains  reports  of  the  director 
and  heads  of  departments  on  the  work  of  the  station  during  the  year,  the  experi- 
mental features  of  which  are  for  the  most  part  abstracted  elsewhere  in  this 
issue ;  a  financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1914 ;  and  reprints 
of  Bulletins  272  and  273,  Special  BuUetins  62-71,  Technical  Bulletins  18  and  19, 
and  Circulars  21-23,  all  of  which  have  been  previously  noted,  and  of  Circular  24, 
abstracted  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Twenty-fifth  Annual  Beport  of  New  Mexico  Station,  1914  (tfew  Mexico 
Sta.  Rpt.  1914,  pp.  85,  figs.  6). — Xhis  contains  the  organization  list,  a  report  of 
the  director  on  the  work,  publications,  and  exchanges  of  the  station,  including 
reports  of  heads  of  departmenta  the  experimental  features  of  which  have  been 
for  the  most  part  previously  noted  or  abstracted  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  and  a 
financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1914. 

Thirty-second  Annual  Beport  of  New  York  State  Station,  1913  (New  York 
State  Sta.  Rpt.  191S,  pp.  814 f  pl9.  S3,  figs.  54).— Tills  contains  the  organization 
list ;  a  financial  statement  as  to  the  federal  funds  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1913,  and  as  to  the  state  funds  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  September  30,  1913; 
reprints  of  Bulletins  357-372,  Technical  Bulletins  27-31,  Circulars  20-25,  and 
popular  editions  of  Bulletins  357-359,  361-365.  367,  368  and  369,  and  370,  all  of 
which  have  been  previously  noted ;  a  list  of  the  periodicals  received  by  the  sta- 
tion ;  and  meteorological  observations  noted  on  page  614  of  this  issue. 

Farmers'  Day  guide  (Delatoare  Sta.  Circs.  7  (1912),  pp.  26;  8  (1913),  pp. 
26;  9  (1914),  pp.  26). — These  circulars,  prepared  for  distribution  at  the  annual 
Farmers'  Day,  furnish  a  key  to  the  experimental  plats  and  live  stock  in  June, 
1912,  1913,  and  1914,  respectively. 

Laws  applicable  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  complied 
by  O.  H.  Gates  (Washington:  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Office  Solicitor,  1915,  2.  Sup.,  pp. 
128). — ^Thls  publication  represents  a  revision  of  that  previously  noted  (K.  S.  R., 
29,  p.  899).  embracing  legislation  enacted  from  August  28,  1912,  to  October  24, 
1914,  inclusive. 
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Alabama  College  and  Station. — ^Dr.  F.  L.  Thomas  has  been  appointed  assistant 
professor  of  entomoIog>'  and  assistant  entomologist.  £.  A.  Vaughan  has  suc- 
ceeded G,  W.  Ells  as  field  assistant  in  entomology. 

Arkansas  Uniyersity  and  Station. — The  extension  service  of  the  college  of 
agriculture  has  been  much  developed  during  the  last  two  years  and  has  brought 
the  institution  before  the  people  of  the  State  to  a  degree  not  obtained  hereto- 
fore. Calls  for  information  through  correspondence  alone  have  at  least  doubled 
in  the  last  six  months. 

New  appointments  In  the  board  of  trustees  Include  J.  K.  Mahoney,  vice  W.  H. 
Askew,  deceased;  Z.  L.  Reagan,  of  Fayettevllle,  vice  Dr.  Charles  Riciiardson; 
and  J.  K.  Browning,  of  Piggott,  vice  T.  A.  Turner. 

Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Station. — Paul  S.  Burgess,  assistant  professor  of 
soil  bacteriology  at  the  University  of  California  and  assistant  soil  bacteriologist 
in  the  station,  has  been  appointed  chemist,  succeeding  S.  S.  Peck,  resigned. 

Idaho  ITniversity  and  Station. — Dr.  M.  A.  Brannon  has  tendered  his  resigna- 
tion as  president.  ^  J.  Iddlngs,  vice  dean  of  the  college  of  agriculture  and 
animal  husbandman,  has  been  appointed  dean  of  the  college  of  agriculture. 
J.  S.  Jones  has  been  appointed  director  of  the  station. 

The  legislature  has  discontinued  appropriations  formerly  given  for  extension 
work,  granting  only  an  amount  sufficient  to  meet  the  Smith-Lever  increases. 

Iowa  College  and  Station. — ^The  department,  of  chemistry  has  occupied  the 
new  building  which  replaces  that  destroyed  by  fire  about  two  years  ago.  The 
new  building  is  a  three-story  and  basement  structure,  244  by  162  ft,  of  brick, 
stone,  and  concrete,  and  cost  about  $200,000. 

Dr.  P.  L.  Blumenthal  has  resigned  as  assistant  chemist  in  the  station  to  take 
effect  June  1. 

Xaine  Station. — ^Recent  appointments  effective  May  1  include  Emery  J. 
Theriault,  assistant  chemist,  and  C.  Harry  White  and  Walter  B.  Curtis  as 
scientific  aids. 

Maryland  College. — Miss  Katharine  A.  Prltchard,  of  Teacher's  College,  Colum- 
bia University,  has  been  appointed  state  agent  in  women's  demonstration  work. 

Xichigan  CoUege. — ^The  new  veterinary  building  for  clinical,  hospital,  and 
surgical  purposes  has  been  completed.  The  building  is  of  dorlc  design,  174 
by  78  ft.,  and  includes  a  wing  for  stabling  large  and  small  animals,  operating 
rooms,  laboratories,  ond  offices.  A  special  feature  Is  the  operating  room  for 
large  animals,  30  by  30  ft.,  containing  a  horse  operating  table  controlled  by 
hydraulic  iwwer  and  connected  with  a  recovery  stall  so  ttiat  animals  may  be 
removed  before  recovery  from  anesthetics. 

Minnesota  University  and  Station* — As  a  result  of  a  recent  conference  con- 
cerning substation  work,  the  following  general  principles  have  be^i  adopted: 
All  experimental  work  tit  substations  and  experimental  farms  is  to  be  organ- 
ized on  a  project  basis,  and  formulated,  approved,  and  reportetl  in  the  same 
manner  as  are  central  station  projects.  Two  types  of  studies  may  be  carried  on 
at  substaUons,  (a)  regional  problems,  organized  with  substation  men  as  leaders 
684 
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and  with  scientists  from  the  central  station  as  cooperators  or  advisors  if 
needed,  and  (b)  state-wide  problems,  organized  with  central  station  men  as 
leaders,  and  with  substation  men  as  cooperators  in  case  it  Is  desired  to  use 
the  substation  as  a  field  laboratory  for  a  portion  of  the  investigation. 

E.  W.  Major  has  resigned  as  associate  professor  of  animal  nutrition,  to 
take  charge  of  a  large  dairy  farm  in  southern  California.  Stephen  Anthony  has 
resigned  as  chemist  in  animal  nutritltion  to  enter  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 
of  this  Department.  G.  W.  Gehrand  has  been  appointed  assistant  professor 
of  dairy  husbandry,  effective  March  1. 

Missouri  ITniversity  and  Station. — The  1915  legislature  made  a  total  appro- 
prli'tlou  of  $108,268  for  extension  work.  Of  this  sum,  $05,2as  goes  to  offset 
tbe  Smith-Lever  federal  appropriation,  $35,000  is  for  county  agents,  and 
$S.00()  Is  for  branch  short  courses.  Increased  appropriations  were  also  made 
for  the  two-year  winter  course  and  the  soil  survey,  and  an  appropriation  of 
^25.000  for  the  erection  of  a  new  heating  plant  for  the  buildings  used  for 
teaching  purposes  on  the  farm  campus.  Appropriations  were  made  for  the 
fir.st  time  for  the  maintenance  of  instruction  in  soils,  entomology,  and  poultry 
husbandry. 

Thomas  J.  Womall  and  Charles  E.  Yeater  were  succeeded  as  members  of 
the  board  of  curators  April  1  by  John  H.  Bradley,  of  Kennett,  and  H.  B.  Mc- 
Daniel.  of  Springfield,  whose  terms  will  expire  in  1021.  F.  W.  Faurot  has 
been  appointed  extension  assistant  professor  of  horticulture  and  has  been 
succeeded  as  farm  advisor  for  Buchanan  County  by  K  V.  Crandall.  Other 
appointments  include  W.  H.  I-*awrence.  horticulturist  at  the  Arizona  Univer- 
sity and  Station,  as  professor  of  horticulture.  Addle  D.  Root,  of  the  Kansas 
College,  as  extension  instnictor  in  home  economics  and  supervisor  of  girls' 
•club  work,  and  F.  E.  Longmeyer  as  farm  ad\isor  for  Knox  County.  E.  \V. 
Rusk,  farm  advisor  for  Audrain  County,  has  resigned. 

Nebraska  University. — H.  F.  Williams,  of  this  Department,  has  been  appointed 
in  charge  of  farm  management  work  in  the  State  in  cooperation  with  this  De- 
partment   R.  R.  Stafford  and  E.  L.  Godfrey  have  )M»eu  api>olnted  assistants. 

Nevada  Station. — The  recent  legislature  segregated  the  quarantine  and  in- 
spection work,  the  director  of  the  station  no  longer  being  chairman  of  the 
state  quarantine  board.  The  station  bacteriologist  has  been  made  chief  quar- 
antine officer  and  all  expenses  of  his  office  are  to  be  defrayed  from  special  state 
funds.    An  appropriation  of  $2,000  was  made  for  the  use  of  the  station  farm. 

The  new  laboratoi-y  for  animal  diseases  has  now  been  completed  and  is  occu- 
pied by  the  departments  of  bacteriology  and  veterinary  science. 

New  Jersey  Stations. — Science  states  that  Dr.  B.  H.  A.  Groth  has  resigned  as 
plant  physiologist  to  become  director  of  the  exi)erlment  station  of  the  Republic 
of  Panama,  beginning  April  15. 

Cornell  University  and  Station. — ^A  plan  of  procedure  has  recently  been 
formulated  by  the  dean  of  the  college  of  agriculture  with  reference  to  the  atti- 
tude of  the  college  to  cooperative  enterprises.  The  principal  purpose  sought 
at  the  present  time,  it  is  announced,  will  be  to  ascertain  the  facts  as  to  the  prac- 
tical workings  of  cooperative  enten>rises,  this  study  being  deemed  essential  be- 
fore the  making  of  specific  recommendations.  In  no  case,  however,  is  thei-e 
to  be  participation  by  the  institution  in  the  administering  of  any  cooperative 
enterprise  or  the  handling  In  any  way  of  its  finances  or  business.  Thus  in  the 
case  of  lime,  it  is  believed  that  the  college  may  advocate  its  use,  give  infonna- 
tion  as  to  the  best  formulas,  the  time  of  application,  and  similar  points,  and, 
under  proper  conditions,  even  suggest  that  farmei-s  may  combine  advan- 
tageously for  cooperative  purchases.    This  stage,  however,  will  under  the  pres- 
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ent  policy  end  the  ftmctions  of  the  college,  and  coiTei9>ond»ice  to  obtain  tlie 
lime  or  handling  of  the  funds  involved  must  be  taken  up  by  othera 

The  new  soils  building  has  now  been  occupied.  It  is  a  large  four>8tory  build- 
lug  of  buff  tai^estry  brick  with  white  stone  fadnga,  equii^ied  with  laboratories, 
classrooms,  lecture  rooms,  etc. 

New  courses  are  being  offered  in  vegetable  gardening  and  agricultural  jour- 
nalism. The  former  course,  beginning  in  the  spring  of  the  Sophomore  year. 
includes  a  summer  of  practical  work  with  vegetable  growers  followed  by  three 
consecutive  terms  at  the  university,  much  of  which  is  q)ent  in  outdoor  labora- 
tory work,  two  terms  of  advanced  work,  and  graduation  In  Sept^nber.  Al- 
though Ht tendance  in  the  agricultural  journalism  course  is  not  open  to  lower 
classmen  and  no  credit  is  given,  the  opening  lecture  was  attended  by  about  50 
students  and  instructors. 

The  Farmers'  Week  attracted  a  registration  of  3,877,  whidi  is  believed  to  be 
the  highest  yet  recorded  in  this  country  and  an  increase  of  about  50  per  cent 
over  1914. 

Charles  S.  Wilson,  professor  of  pomology  and  pomologlst,  has  be^i  appointed 
State  Commissioner  of  Agriculture.  Asa  C.  King,  a  fruit  grower  of  Trumana- 
burg,  was  appointed  April  1  professor  of  farm  practice.  He  will  engage  in 
certain  forms  of  extension  teaching,  and  his  work  will  further  consist  of  bring- 
ing about  close  relationships  between  the  college  and  its  former  stud^ts. 

Oregon  College  and  Station. — ^A  course  on  extension  work  has  be^i  provided 
for  the  benefit  of  seniors  who  wish  to  s])ecialize  in  the  work  of  county  agents 
er  other  forms  of  extension  service.  Lectures  are  to  be  given  by  specialists  of 
the  various  extension  sections  and  demonstrations  made  by  several  college  and 
station  departm^its. 

The  poultry  exhibit  at  the  Panama  Pacific  International  Exposition  has  taken 
the  foim  of  a  model  poultry  plant  which  shows  yard,  feeding,  house  and  trap- 
nest  methods  of  poultry  operations,  and  gives  information  on  the  results  of 
selective  breeding.  An  automatic  picture  device  in  the  upper  section  of  the 
exhibit  furnishes  about  50  views  of  famous  layers  and  other  noted  fowls,  gives 
feeding  rations,  and  presents  other  points  of  Interest  in  connection  with  poultry 
husbandry.  Mechanical  birds  and  attendants  imitate  closely  the  operations  of 
the  plant. 

Texas  Station. — New  members  of  the  board  of  trustees  include  W.  C.  Breihan, 
of  Bartlett,  J.  F.  Kub^ia,  of  Fayetteville,  W.  A.  Miller,  jr.,  of  Amarillo,  and 
A.  B.  Davidson,  of  Cuero.  I^  J.  Hart,  J.  S.  Williams,  and  W.  A.  Miller,  jr.,  have 
been  appointed  as  the  station  committee  of  the  board.  W.  L.  Boyett,  super- 
visor of  the  feed  control  service,  resigned  April  15.  James  Sullivan  has  be«i 
api)oiuted  executive  secretary  of  this  service  and  is  to  be  in  charge  of  the 
work  under  the  direct  supenision  of  the  director  of  the  station. 

Vermont  ITniversity. — The  Vennont  legislature,  just  adjourned,  made  perma- 
nent the  annual  stiite  appropriation  of  $8,000  for  extension  work,  which  will  take 
care  of  the  Increments  for  Vermont  from  the  national  funds  for  four  years  to 
come.  It  also  passed  a  law  requiring  towns  to  assist  in  the  financing  of  county 
agent  work  in  counties  where  these  agents  are  located. 

Virginia  Truck  Station. — F.  E.  Miller,  assistant  horticulturist  since  1912,  has 
rcsipned  to  take  up  horticultural  work  with  this  Department 

Washington  College  and  Station. — ^W.  A.  Rltz,  of  Walla  Walla,  and  B,  T. 
Comnn.  of  Spokane,  have  been  appointed  to  the  board  of  control.  C.  A.  Magoon 
has  been  appointed  to  the  position  of  pathologist  in  the  station.  Miss  Florence 
Ward,  of  the  State  Teachers'  College  of  Iowa,  has  been  appointed  associate 
professor  in  rural  education  and  assistant  to  the  state  leader  in  boys'  and 
girls*  club  work. 
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The  legislature  at  its  recent  session  made  the  necessiiry  appropriations  for 
the  duplication  of  the  Smith-Lever  fund. 

Jfational  Academy  of  Sciences. — The  Proceedings  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  are  heing  published  monthly  beginning  with  January,  1915»  by  an 
editorial  board  of  which  Arthur  A.  Noyes  is  chairman  and  Edwin  B.  Wilson, 
managing  editor.  The  Proceedings  will  constitute  the  official  organ  of  publica- 
tion of  the  Academy,  and  will  contain  reports  of  its  business  and  scientific 
sessions  and  of  its  other  activities.  It  is  also  intended  to  serve  as  a  medium 
for  the  prompt  publication  of  brief  original  papers  by  members  of  the  Academy 
and  other  American  investigators.  Its  aim  will  be  to  furnish  a  comprehensive 
survey  of  the  more  important  results  of  the  scientific  research  of  this  country, 
supplementing  those  in  special  scientific  Journals.  With  this  end  in  view  the 
papers  will,  in  general,  be  much  shorter  and  less  detailed  than  those  pub- 
lished in  these  journals.  The  Proceedings  will  aim  especially  to  secure  prompt- 
ness of  publication,  wide  circulation  of  the  results  of  American  research  among 
foreign  Investigators,  and  fuller  recognition  of  the  advances  made  in  the 
separate  sciences  by  persons  more  directly  interested  in  other  sciences. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Academy  was  held  at  Washington,  D.  C,  April 
19-21.  Among  the  papers  of  agricultural  interest  were  the  following :  Localiza- 
tion of  the  Hereditary  Material  in  Germ  Cells,  by  Thomas  H.  Morgan;  Stimula- 
tion of  Growth,  by  Jacques  Loeb;  Specific  Chemical  Aspects  of  Growth,  by 
Lafayette  B.  Mendel ;  Basal  Metabolism  during  the  Period  of  Growth,  by  Eugene 
F.  DuBois;  and  The  Forests  of  Porto  Rico,  by  Nathaniel  L.  Brltton. 

Agrioaltiirai  Education  in  Canada. — The  total  student  enrollment  in  Canadian 
agricultural  and  veterinary  schools  for  the  present  academic  year  Is  reported 
as  1,962,  the  largest  registrations  being  those  of  565  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
College  and  327  at  the  Manitoba  Agricultural  College. 

In  Alberta,  the  second  summer  school  for  teachers  was  held  at  the  uni- 
versity under  the  direction  of  the  department  of  education,  and  was  attended 
by  165  teachers  as  compared  with  80  In  the  previous  year.  The  Instruction 
Included  first-  and  second-year  work  In  agriculture,  nature  study,  etc.,  and  first- 
year  work  in  domestic  science,  household  arts,  and  physical  training.  A 
special  course  for  the  provincial  Inspectors  of  schools  was  given  for  the  first 
time. 

In  British  Columbia,  the  department  of  agriculture  conducted  25  5-day 
schools  for  practical  instruction  In  the  pruning  of  tree  and  bush  fruits,  apple 
packing  contests  were  held  at  10  fairs,  and  the  pupils  of  24  fruit  packing 
schools  made  exhibits  at  18  different  fairs.  A  boys*  and  girls*  crop  competition 
was  also  held  In  connection  with  the  farmers*  institutes  In  British  Columbia 
for  the  first  time,  upwards  of  175  entries  being  received.  Each  competitor  was 
required  to  send  a  20-pound  exhibit  from  his  plat  to  the  Dominion  exhibition 
held  In  Victoria  and  also  keep  a  crop  and  financial  statement.  The  boy  and 
girl  securing  the  highest  total  scores  received  resfpectlvely  from  the  department 
of  agriculture  a  pure-bred  heifer  calf  and  a  high-grade  sewing  machine. 

The  department  of  agriculture  of  Manitoba  is  preparing  to  enlarge  Its 
extension  work  by  introducing  a  system  of  field  or  district  specialists  In  agri- 
culture located  in  different  parts  of  the  Province.  Special  Instruction  was 
given  at  the  Manitoba  Agricultural  College  during  the  winter  for  the  purpose 
of  fitting  these  men  for  their  work.  It  is  expected  that  they  will  not  only  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  in  ext(mding  approved  methods  of  cultivation  and 
farm  management,  but  will  also  assist  in  Improving  the  marketing  facilities, 
administer  the  Noxious  Weeds  Act,  and  by  keeping  In  close  touch  with  the  14 
demonstration  farms  already  established,  and  others  to  be  established,  will 
be  able  to  advise  In  regard  to  the  approved  methods  of  land  clearing. 
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The  number  of  boys*  and  girls*  dubs  organised  In  Manitoba  has  Hiis  year 
increased  more  than  threefold. 

A  secoud  school  of  agriculture  in  New  Brunswick,  to  be  known  as  the  Sussex 
Agricultnml  Institute,  is  now  being  completed  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $28,500. 

The  Summer  Rural  Science  School  for  Teachers  held  under  the  supervision  of 
the  director  of  elementary  agricultural  education  at  Woodstock,  X.  B.,  in  1914, 
was  attended  by  68  teachers,  6  inspectora  and  1  normal  school  instructor. 
Instruction  was  given  in  nature  study,  horticulture,  agriculture,  physical 
nature,  farm  mechanics,  and  rural  domestic  science,  supplemented  by  a  series 
of  lectures  on  Insects,  field  crops,  soil  improvement,  and  practical  instruction 
in  milk  testing. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  organization  of  women's  institutes  in  Not* 
Scotia  in  July,  1013.  14  institutes  have  been  organized  with  an  average  m«n- 
berHhip  of  25,  and  the  first  convention  of  women's  institutes  has  been  held  with 
an  attendance  of  27  delegates.  The  1914  legislature  appropriated  $5,000  a 
year  for  the  eiicournpement  of  this  work. 

A  feature  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Rural  Science  School,  held  in  Truro  in  July, 
1914,  was  a  model  school  fair  for  which  the  teachers  provided  and  arranged  the 
exhibits.  The  latter  included  collections  of  grasses,  weeds,  and  wild  flowers, 
mounted  insects,  samples  of  chemical  elements  necessary  to  plant  growth,  a 
home  canning  outfit,  samples  of  butter  from  the  agricultural  college,  dairy 
apparatus,  various  fibers,  samples  of  sugars,  etc. 

The  total  appropriations  in  Ontario  for  agricultural  work  carried  on  through 
the  departments  of  agriculture  and  of  education  for  the  year  ended  October  31, 
1914,  amounted  to  $1,311,632.75.  of  which  $395,658  was  for  the  agricultural 
college,  and  $41,200  for  institutes. 

A  new  two-story  and  basement  poultry  building  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
College  has  been  completed,  and  will  be  used  for  administration  and  instmction 
purposes. 

To  bring  educational  work  In  closer  touch  ^Ith  agriculture,  the  Province  of 
Prince  Edward  Island  has  been  divided  into  10  districts,  in  each  of  which  an 
lnsi)ector  has  been  given  charge  of  the  educational  work.  These  inspectors  will 
be  assisted  by  the  county  representatives  of  the  department  of  agriculture  and 
by  the  supervisors  of  women's  Institutes.  A  course  in  nature  study  has  been 
pre])ared  for  the  public  schools,  so  amplified  as  to  be  of  assistance  to  teachers 
and  in  a  general  program  of  work  for  the  year. 

The  three  maple  sugar  making  schools  in  Quebec,  located  respectively  at 
Beaucevllle,  Ste.  Ivoulse,  and  Mlnerve.  had  a  total  attendance  of  17  studaits 
and  manufactured  1,192  gal.  of  sirup,  556  lbs.  of  sugar,  and  600  lbs.  of  sugar 
wax.    The  schools  were  in  session  37,  18,  and  9  days,  respectively. 

In  the  Province  of  Saskatchewan  $0,500  of  the  grant  under  the  agricultural 
instruction  act  is  expended  by  the  department  of  education  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  agricultural  and  domestic  science  courses  into  high  schools  and  collegiate 
Institutions,  and  the  training  of  teachers  in  agriculture  at  the  provincial  normal 
schools.  The  remainder  of  the  money  is  about  equally  divided  between  the 
college  of  agriculture  at  Saskatoon  and  the  provincial  department  of  agriculture 
at  Keglna.  The  university  will  spend  its  grant  almost  wholly  in  salaries  ot 
Instructors  in  research,  teaching,  and  extension,  the  appointments  made 
amounting  during  this  year  to  $16,400.  Instruction  was  given  to  101  students 
In  the  regular  course  of  the  college  of  agriculture,  to  12  men  in  the  degree 
course,  and  to  10  registered  in  agriculture  from  other  colleges  of  the  university. 

The  department  of  education  of  the  Province  of  Saskatchewan  is  arranging 
for  the  apiK)intment  of  agricultural  instructors  at  each  of  the  normal  schoola 
n  part  of  whose  duties  will  be  the  training  of  teachers  in  school  gardening. 
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EiXperimental  and  permanent  plats  will  be  established  in  connection  with  each 
normal  school.  At  the  Provincial  Normal  School,  Regina,  apjMroximately  10 
acres  have  been  set  aside  for  a  model  rural  school  garden. 

Agrioxdtnral  Education  In  the  West  Indies. — ^A  school  of  agriculture  has  been 
started  at  Artemisa,  Cuba,  where  pupils  from  the  district  schools  will  receive 
preparatory  instruction  in  modern  scientific  farming.  The  ground,  which  has 
been  donated  to  the  school  for  agricultural  uses,  will  be  apportioned  in  small 
lots  to  individual  students  and  seeds  and  fertilizers  will  be  furnished.  The 
department  of  agriculture  proposes  to  found  similar  schools  at  different  places 
throughout  the  Republic.  A  tract  of  100  acres  near  Camagtiey  has  recently  been 
purcliased. 

An  agricultural  school  for  boys  over  12  years  of  age  has  been  established  at 
Las  Mercedes  plantation,  near  the  city  of  San  Jos^,  Ck)sta  Rica,  with  the  object 
of  training  practical  farmers  It  is  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Gu8tivvo  L. 
Mlchaud,  an  experienced  Costa  Rican  agronomist  and  educator.  The  instruction 
will  be  theoretical  and  practical,  the  latter  including  the  use  of  agricultural 
machinery,  elementary  carpentering,  blacksmithing,  and  brick  laying. 

The  board  of  agriculture  of  Quezaltenango,  Guatemala,  has  taken  steps 
toward  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural  school  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of 
Quezaltenango. 

National  Agrioultoral  Institute  in  Colombia. — The  establishment  of  a  National 
Institute  of  Agriculture  and  Veterinary  Science,  at  Bogota,  with  an  experiment 
farm  attached,  and  an  auxiliary  school  of  agriculture  and  animal  husbandry  to 
be  located  elsewhere,  was  authorized  in  December,  1914.  Besides  the  regular 
4-year  course  the  institute  will  offer  special  normal  courses  in  technical  instruc- 
tion and  courses  In  horticulture,  floriculture,  arboriculture,  and  the  cultivation 
and  manufacture  of  raw  materials  for  textiles.  One  scholarship  will  be  granted 
by  the  government  to  each  department  of  the  Republic  and  6  scholarships  at 
large  will  be  awarded  by  the  minister  of  agriculture  and  commerce. 

New  Chinese  School  of  Forestry. — ^A  school  of  forestry  has  been  established 
in  the  University  of  Nanking.  Three  scholarships  in  the  school  have  been  pro- 
vided by  the  forestry  fund  committee  of  Shanghai,  and  the  Philippine  Bureau  of 
Forestry  has  offered  the  services  of  experts  in  arranging  the  course  of  study, 
delivering  lectures,  and  otherwise  assisting  in  the  work  of  organization. 

New  Journals. — The  Annals  of  Applied  Biology  is  being  issued  monthly  as  the 
ofllcial  organ  of  the  Association  of  Economic  Biologists  to  cover  the  field  in 
applied  biology  not  now  covered  by  special  journals  such  as  those  dealing  with 
agricultural  science,  parasitology,  genetics,  and  medical  science.  The  initial 
number  contains  the  following  articles:  Impending  Developments  in  Agricultural 
Zoology,  by  F.  W.  Gamble;  The  Action  of  Bordeaux  Mixture  on  Plants,  by 
B.  T.  P.  Barker  and  C.  T.  Glmingham;  Notes  on  the  Green  Spruce  Aphis  {Aphis 
abietina),  by  F.  V.  Theobald;  Pollination  in  Orchards,  by  F.  J.  Chittenden; 
Life  History  of  Pegomyia  hyoscyami,  by  A.  E.  Cameron;  CateiT)illars  Attacking 
Oaks  in  Richmond  Park,  by  R.  H.  Deakin;  A  Bacterial  Disease  of  Fruit  Blos- 
som, by  B.  T.  P.  Barker  and  O.  Grove;  and  On  the  Preparation  of  Coccldte  for 
Microscopical  Study,  by  E.  E.  Green. 

The  United  States  Public  Health  Service  has  recently  begun  a  series  of  popu- 
lar publications  on  health  and  hygiene.  These  appear  at  intervals  as  Public 
Health  Report  Supplements,  In  size  and  manner  of  presenting  information 
they  are  similar  to  the  Farmers*  Bulletins  of  this  Department,  and  like  them 
they  are  for  general  free  distribution  in  the  United  States  and  are  also  sold 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  at  a  uniform  price  of  five  cents  iier  copy. 
Each  number  contains  a  concise  and  popular  discussion  by  an  exi>ert  of  some 
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topic  pertaining  to  health  or  hygiene,  and  the  series  should  prove  of  special 
value  and  interest  to  teachers  and  studenta 

Internationale  Zeitschrift  fur  PhpHkalisi^ChemUche  Biologie  is  being  pub- 
lished at  Leipsic  and  Berlin  under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  J.  Traube.  Among 
the  articles  In  the  initial  number  may  be  m^itioned  that  on  the  History  and 
I>evelopment  of  Physico-chemical  Investigations  in  Biology,  by  H.  J.  Ham- 
burger; Further  Studies  of  the  Physiology  of  Anabollsm  in  the  Living  Plant 
Cell,  by  F.  Czapek,  and  The  Catalytic  Effect  of  Alkaloids  under  Various 
Physical  and  Chemical  Conditions. 

Annali  de  Chimica  is  being  published  at  Rome,  with  G.  Ampola  at  the  head 
of  a  corps  of  editors  and  collaborators.  The  initial  number  contains  an  article 
on  Rancidity  in  Olive  Oil  and  the  Oxidation  of  Oleic  Acid  in  Sunlight,  by  F. 
Canzoneri  and  G.  Bianchini. 

-An  Agricultural  Journal  is  being  issued  semiannually  by  the  departmait  of 
agriculture  of  Bihar  and  Orlssa  and  edited  by  the  staff  of  the  Sabour  Agri- 
cultural College.  The  initial  numl)er  contains  original  articles,  weather  and 
crop  reports,  notes,  reviews,  notices,  etc. 

Die  Ackcrhau  auf  Ostpreussischen  Niederungsmooren  is  being  issued  by  the 
Prussian  Chamber  of  Agriculture  with  Dr.  Feldt  as  editor.  The  initial  number 
contains  a  report  on  the  experimental  field  for  moor  reclamation  at  Bledau  near 
Cranz. 

KitceUaneous. — ^At  a  meeting  of  the  council  of  the  American  Association  fbr 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  April  20,  action  was  taken  whereby  the  entrance 
fee  is  to  be  remitted  during  the  present  calendar  year  to  new  members  in 
Section  M  (Agriculture)  who  may  Join  from  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Agricultural  Science,  the  American  Society  of  Agronomy,  the  Society  for  Horti- 
cultural Science,  the  American  Society  of  Animal  Production,  and  the  OflBcIal 
Dairy  Instructors'  Association. 

A  scheme  for  teaching  nature  study  and  manual  training  in  the  elementary 
schools  of  Mauritius,  together  with  the  establishment  of  school  gardens  and 
workshops,  has  been  formulated  by  the  department  of  agriculture  in  conjunction 
with  the  director  of  public  instruction. 

The  new  laboratory  building  at  the  Philippine  College  of  Agriculture  for  the 
use  of  the  departments  of  physics,  rural  engineering,  and  botany  has  recratly 
been  completed  at  a  cost  of  about  $16,500. 

The  Philippine  legislature  has  appropriated  $7,500  for  the  establishment, 
equipment,  and  maintenance  of  an  agricultural  school  in  the  Province  of  Isabelit 

The  T.  M.  C.  A.  College  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  has  established  a  special  depart- 
ment for  country  work  under  the  supervision  of  Walter  J.  Campbell,  formerly 
Pennsylvania  state  secretary  for  country  work. 

Science  states  that  Dr.  Fr.  Ostendorf,  professor  of  agriculture  in  the  technical 
school  at  Karlsruhe,  has  been  killed  in  the  European  war. 
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Perhaps  no  branch  of  work  relating  to  agriculture  is  attracting 
more  attention  at  the  present  time  than  rural  economics.  Questions 
of  the  far-reaching  influences  and  relations  of  systems  and  practices 
in  farming,  of  cost  of  production,  of  waste  and  economy,  6f  the 
farmer's  return  for  his  labor  and  investment,  and  many  others  of 
similar  nature  are  seen  to  be  of  fundamental  importance,  and  to  call 
for  special  expert  study.  Organization  and  business  management 
are  looked  to  for  the  advancement  of  the  industry  in  much  the  same 
way  that  experiment  and  research  in  production  have  been  looked 
to  in  the  past.  Fortunately,  provision  is  being  made  for  such  studies 
in  increasing  amount,  and  the  place  of  this  effort  and  its  relation  to 
the  experiment  station  is  being  worked  out. 

A  great  deal  of  our  station  work  has  been  from  the  very  first  eco- 
nomic in  purpose  and  application,  although  it  has  not  always  been 
thought  of  as  in  the  field  of  economics.  It  relates  to  a  productive 
industry  whose  methods  are  economic,  involving  the  elements  of 
buying  and  selling,  prices  of  supplies,  cost  of  production,  and  profit 
and  loss.  And  the  station  work  has  been  concerned  very  directly 
with  the  business  side  of  the  industry,  to  make  it  more  productive, 
more  profitable,  more  safe  as  a  means  of  livelihood.  True,  the  sta- 
tion work  has  been  thought  of  as  largely  directed  at  the  science  of 
production,  but  in  fact  it  has  very  often  reached  over  into  the  eco- 
nomics of  production  and  distribution,  especially  in  its  simpler  forms. 

The  subject  matter  of  economics  is  defined  as  the  study  of  man's 
efforts  to  get  a  living.  The  means  by  which  he  is  enabled  to  do  this 
through  agriculture,  the  influences  which  aid  and  hinder  him,  and 
the  proper  weighing  and  understanding  of  these,  are  in  the  field  of 
rural  economics.  Man's  success  in  agriculture  has  resulted  from  his 
knowledge  of  how  to  control  and  direct  the  forces  of  nature,  and  this 
has  been  promoted  by  the  accumulation  and  interpretation  of  expe- 
rience, and  more  recently  by  the  employment  of  the  experimental 
method,  which  goes  outside  the  realm  of  experience  in  acquiring  facts 
and  testing  theories  and  traditions. 

It  is  natural  that  at  the  outset  simple,  practical  questions,  many 
of  them  dealing  with  the  commercial  side  almost  exclusively,  should 
have  pressed  upon  the  stations,  and  that  the  working  out  of  these 
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questions  should  have  helped  to  justify  the  stations  in  the  com- 
munities which  they  served  and  wc«i  for  them  an  increasingly  strong 
following.  Such  activity  was  warranted  from  its  -experimental 
character,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  fanners  usually  could  not 
perform  the  service  for  themselves.  Again,  ihe  stations  have  found 
it  necessary  to  determine  for  their  own  information  and  to  prove  to 
the  farmers  the  practicability  of  their  findings  and  suggestions, 
1.  e.,  their  business  soundness  or  wisdom,  and  also  to  make  clear  the 
economic  fallacy  of  certain  current  practices  and  traditions. 

Whether  or  not  we  think  of  these  activities  as  being  in  the  field 
of  economics,  they  border  very  closely  upon  it,  and  they  have  gone 
a  long  way  toward  laying  a  foundation  for  economic  studies  and  for 
testing  the  truth  of  economic  generalizations.  As  soon  as  we  at- 
tempt to  ascertain  the  cost  of  an  operation  or  a  practice  or  a  product 
we  are  in  the  economic  field,  and  the  study  of  the  factors  which  in- 
fluence these  considerations  are  but  a  step  removed  from  it. 

The  range  and  scope  of  this  kind  of  activity  at  the  stations  is 
very  large.  It  has  related  to  the  cost  of  producing  farm  crops, 
meat,  wool,  and  eggs,  the  marketing  of  these  products,  market 
grades,  special  requirements  or  preferences,  losses  in  products  dur- 
ing transit  or  in  preparing  for  the  market,  and  expense  of  shipment. 
It  has  likewise  determined  the  effect  of  the  use  of  fertilizers  and  of 
purchased  feeds  on  the  efficiency  of  production  and  the  attendant 
cost  of  the  product,  and  the  relative  profits  from  milk,  cream,  butter, 
and  cheese.  It  has  dealt  with  the  cost  of  clearing  land  or  other- 
wise reclaiming  it,  its  relation  to  the  returns,  the  cost  of  pumping 
water  for  irrigation  and  the  economics  of  handling  water,  and  the 
cost  of  light  and  power  from  alcohol,  kerosene  and  gasoline  in  its 
relations  to  man's  labor  and  environment.  It  has  determined  tiie 
financial  returns  from  spraying  against  insects  and  fungus  dis- 
eases, the  relation  of  age  to  rate  of  gain  in  live  stock  as  an  economic 
factor,  financial  returns  and  profits  from  different  systems  of  fann- 
ing, the  factors  which  determine  profits  imder  various  systems,  and 
the  effect  of  various  forms  of  organization  upon  financial  returns. 

Not  infrequently  the  experiment  stations  have  followed  the  results 
of  their  experimental  work  even  to  the  point  of  developing  a  new 
economic  system.  The  dairy  work  furnishes  some  notable  examples 
of  this.  After  showing  by  much  study  the  importance  of  the  fat 
content  of  milk  as  measuring  its  value  for  making  butter  and  cheese, 
and  providing  a  simple  method  for  its  determination,  the  stations 
worked  out  the  details  of  systems  for  paying  for  milk  or  adjusting 
dividends  at  creameries  and  cheese  factories  on  the  basis  of  the 
pounds  of  fat  supplied  by  each  patron,  and  showed  its  advantage 
and  justice.  The  effect  upon  the  economic  status  of  the  dairy  indus- 
try has  been  revolutionary. 
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Hundreds  of  feeding,  fertilizer,  and  spraying  experiments  have 
been  made  for  the  purpose  of  learning  how  to  bring  greater  efficiency 
into  these  operations,  and  how  to  realize  a  reasonable  profit  from 
money  and  labor  invested.  In  fact,  there  is  scarcely  a  farm  operation 
or  method  which  has  not  been  studied  from  an  economic  viewpoint 
by  some  of  the  stations.  These,  and  the  observations  on  their  appli- 
cation in  practice,  have  constituted  a  study  of  man's  efforts  in  earn- 
ing a  living  through  agriculture. 

But  these  activities  are  not  all  that  is  involved  in  rural  economics, 
any  more  than  they  represent  the  full  field  of  experiment  station 
work.  Although  in  its  final  analysis  the  ultimate  object  of  all  our 
station  work  may  be  economic  in  its  application,  the  directness  of  the 
economic  aims  or  bearings  varies  greatly,  and  the  keeping  of  the 
economic  factors  too  conspicuously  in  mind  at  all  stages  has  been 
cited  as  a  criticism  of  some  of  the  station  work.  This  is  the  case 
where  the  mere  determination  of  the  cost  or  the  factors  that  enter 
into  profit  has  been  the  ultimate  aim,  as  for  example,  in  the  deter- 
mination of  the  rate  of  gain  in  weight  of  an  animal,  not  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  physiology  of  nutrition  or  the  actual  nutritive 
value  or  use  of  a  feed,  but  primarily  in  relation  to  economic  returns. 

A\Tiile  these  conmiercial  experiments  have  been  of  great  help  to  the 
farmer  and  have  furnished  a  broad  basis  for  economic  studies,  the 
objection  has  been  made  that  the  results  represent  little  of  permanent 
value,  are  local  in  application,  and  are  sometimes  little  more  than  a 
demonstration  of  results  which  could  practically  have  been  antici- 
pated. It  is  true  that  they  are  subject  to  much  repetition,  and  are 
often  continued  beyond  the  actual  experimental  stage.  Some  men 
have  seemed  content  to  stop  their  work  at  the  point  where  the  the- 
oretical interest  begins. 

The  narrower  range  of  application  of  these  experiments  may  be  in 
part  due  to  the  data  not  having  been  subjected  to  interpretation  from 
an  economist's  point  of  view.  The  work  has  been  carried  on  by 
agronomists,  animal  husbandmen,  horticulturists,  dairymen,  and  has 
been  interpreted  by  them  in  the  light  of  their  own  view  and  sur- 
roundings. Already  there  is  some  evidence  that  the  attempt  to  make 
broader  interpretations  or  generalizations  from  the  summarized  data 
of  many  experiments  needs  the  assistance  of  the  statistician  or  some 
one  trained  in  the  handling  of  data.  The  method  of  the  economist 
differs  from  that  of  the  experimenter,  both  in  the  handling  of  the 
data  and  the  use  he  makes  of  them.  There  is  a  place  for  both,  and 
some  danger  in  attempting  to  c<Mnbine  the  two  functions. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true,  for  example,  that  experimental  work  has 
suffered  from  a  confusion  of  economic  and  scientific  ends.  This  is 
shown  in  some  of  our  feeding  trials.  In  the  attempt  to  determine  the 
effect  of  a  certain  feed  upon  the  dairy  cow  the  purely  economic 
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aspects  have  been  allowed  to  enter  prominently  into  the  experiment 
at  an  early  stage,  and  sometimes  well  ni^  to  the  exclusion  of  iht 
study  of  the  physiological  effect  Many  of  our  fertilizer  experiments 
also  have  stopped  with  the  immediate  economic  result  and  have  failed 
to  achieve  a  broader  scientific  value.  The  two  ends  should  not  be 
confused,  or  one  will  be  likely  to  suffer. 

In  a  physiological  study  of  plant  or  animal  it  would  be  well  if 
the  experimenter  could  forget  the  economic  side  for  the  time  being, 
and  devote  himself  to  determining  by  every  means  at  his  command 
the  actual  effect  of  the  material  or  treatment  upon  the  plant  or 
animal,  or  its  relation  to  function.  The  material  fed  to  the  cow  may 
cost  ten  dollars  a  pound  because  it  is  a  synthesized  or  artifically 
separated  compound,  and  the  result  may  be  absolutely  devoid  of 
economic  value.  But  if  the  study  helps  to  a  clear  knowledge  of  the 
action  or  value  of  the  compoimd  as  a  prominent  constituent  of  a 
feeding  stuff,  the  result  wiU  ultimately  be  turned  to  economic 
advantage. 

The  recognized  function  of  an  experiment  station  is  to  acquire 
accurate  information  by  means  of  experiment  and  research.     For 
most  of  its  workers  its  object  is  primarily  the  study  of  the  theory 
of  production  and  the  relation  of  the  facts  developed  to  practical 
methods.     It  is  scientific  rather  than  speculative,  and  deals  with 
facts  and  principles  developed  by  investigation  through  science. 
The  work  of  the  station  is  on  a  constructive  basis.    While  it  will 
take  account  of  the  experience  of  practical  men,  its  results  will  be  the 
product  of  its  own  or  similar  investigations.     These  may  be  com- 
pared with  results  obtained  by  farmers,  and  brought  into  harmony 
with  them,  or  used  to  explain  deficiencies  in  ordinary  farm  practice, 
but  they  will  usually  be  original  in  the  sense  of  resting  upon  experi- 
mental work  rather  than  statistics  of  practice. 

The  work  of  the  stations  is  essentially  experimental,  dealing  with 
conditions  not  only  as  they  exist  but  as  they  are  modified  experi- 
mentally to  determine  the  value  of  separate  factors  or  conditions. 
It  differs,  therefore,  from  studies  in  rural  economics,  which  deal 
primarily  with  conditions  as  they  are  found  to  exist  and  are  sta- 
tistical rather  than  experimental.  The  rural  economist  gathers  data 
as  to  farm  statistics,  or  tabulates  the  experience  of  individual  farmers, 
or  conducts  economic  surveys,  but  he  also  makes  use  of  such  experi- 
mental data  as  are  available.  Although  he  does  not  himself  con- 
duct experiments  under  modified  conditions,  he  takes  account  of  the 
results  of  experiments  in  agriculture  and  uses  these  as  well  as  the 
results  of  general  experience  in  developing  his  generalizations  or 
theories.  The  experimental  work  of  the  stations  may  therefore  be 
considered  as  contributory,  and  in  fact  it  has  furnished  a  formidable 
array  of  data  for  economic  consideration. 
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Definite  provision  for  investigation  and  propaganda  work  in  rural 
economics  is  gradually  being  made  at  the  agricultural  colleges  and 
experiment  stations.  This  is  manifestly  broader  in  its  scope  and 
treatment  and  more  systematic  than  most  of  the  economic  work  of 
the  stations  in  the  past.  The  subject  is  a  special  field  in  itself,  with 
its  methods  and  principles,  and  with  relationships  and  contacts  which 
extend  into  different  fields  from  those  of  the  student  primarily  con- 
cerned with  the  science  of  production. 

The  advantage  of  the 'rural  economist  is  the  special  point  of  view 
he  contributes,  enabling  him  to  trace  farreaching  relationships  and 
consequences  applying  to  the  industry  which  would  be  overlooked 
by  investigators  in  a  narrower  field  of  study;  and  beyond  this  he 
supplements  the  investigations  of  these  specialists  in  lines  not  other- 
wise covered.  For,  just  as  the  economics  of  agriculture  includes  far 
more  than  the  tabulation  of  data  of  production,  cost,  prices,  and 
distribution,  so  investigation  in  rural  economics  goes  beyond  the 
question  of  cost  and  profits  as  brought  out  in  experiment,  and  traces 
tendencies  and  consequences  of  systems  or  conditions  upon  the  indus- 
try and  the  people  associated  with  it.  It  views  recorded  facts  and 
the  data  it  accumulates  not  merely  for  themselves  or  with  reference 
to  their,  direct  application,  but  in  the  aggregate  and  in  relation  to 
their  causes  and  their  effects  considered  in  a  broad  and  comprehensive 
sense. 

The  complexity  of  modem  life  is  as  apparent  in  farm  operations 
as  in  other  fields  of  endeavor.  Whether  or  not  it  is  advisable  for 
the  Massachusetts  farmer  to  raise  wheat  does  not  depend  alone  on 
his  ability  to  produce  good  yields  and  to  sell  his  wheat  for  more  than 
the  cost  of  production.  It  depends  on  a  great  variety  of  considera- 
tions relating  to  the  economic  conditions  of  wheat  raising,  competi- 
tion with  western  and  southern  States,  Canada,  Eussia,  Argentina, 
and  Australia,  the  probable  cost  of  production  as  compared  with  that 
in  competing  States  and  coimtries,  transportation  facilities,  the  use 
of  machinery  and  the  local  labor  conditions,  quality  of  the  wheat  as 
compared  with  wheat  from  other  localities,  adaptability  of  the  crop 
to  a  suitable  rotation  system,  and  especially  the  suitability  of  the 
locality  to  other  crops  and  the  returns  from  them.  A  scientific  study 
of  the  economics  of  any  farm  operation  or  system  of  farm  manage- 
ment must  give  due  consideration  to  these  points  individually,  as  well 
as  to  their  bearing  on  one  another  and  their  place  in  a  general  eco- 
nomic system. 

There  is  a  recognized  need  for  definite  economic  studies  of  limited 
range.  And  just  here  the  question  arises  as  to  where  such  studies 
belong  and  where  they  can  best  be  provided  for.  Some  of  the  col- 
leges and  stations  are  conducting  studies  of  systems  of  cropping, 
farm  management,  cost  of  operating  farm  machinery,  the  economy 
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of  human  labor  and  team  labor,  systems  of  cost  accounting,  the 
efficiency  of  cooperative  associations  and  other  organizations,  con- 
ducting agricultural  surveys,  etc.  They  are  attempting  to  apply 
scientific  management  and  the  principles  of  economics  in  agricul- 
ture, not  as  incidental  to  other  investigations  but  as  a  primary 
undertaking.  This  work  is  becoming  systematized  and  methods  for 
it  are  being  developed  rapidly. 

As  a  basis  for  the  formulation  of  an  economic  system  it  is  often 
necessary  to  ascertain  the  conditions  and  farm  practices  that  actually 
exist,  the  cost  of  production  under  varying  farm  conditions  and 
methods,  and  the  business  aspects  of  various  systems  of  farming. 
But  such  studies  as  an  end  in  themselves  have  not  commonly  been 
considered  within  the  special  field  of  the  experiment  station.  In 
connection  with  their  experiments  the  stations  have  often  found  it 
necessary  to  take  account  of  actual  farm  practice,  good  and  bad,  and 
to  subject  it  to  the  test  of  experiment.  But  the  gathering  of  farm 
data  has  been  done  as  an  incident  to  its  studies  and  not  as  an  end 
in  itself. 

The  idea  of  the  experiment  station  is  opposed  to  the  latter  his- 
torically. Until  the  experimental  method  was  applied,  science  and 
practice,  in  agriculture  and  elsewhere,  advanced  by  a  study  of 
things  as  they  were  found  in  nature  or  had  developed  through  the 
changes  of  time  and  also  upon  the  basis  of  experience.  The  experi- 
ment station  movement  carried  the  idea  of  going  outside  of  human 
experience  in  developing  understanding  and  testing  methods  of 
practice,  by  introducing  science  into  agriculture  through  the  experi- 
mental method. 

In  this  sense  the  station  work  has  been  thought  of  as  experimental 
inquiry,  rather  than  economic  inquiry;  and  because  the  latter  em- 
ployed the  statistical  method  quite  largely  it  has  been  looked  upon  as 
in  a  somewhat  different  field  of  activity.  Some  forms  of  it,  like  farm 
management  studies,  have  been  a  combination  of  investigation  and 
of  teaching  or  demonstration  from  the  farmers'  own  experience.  It  is 
fully  recognized  that  economic  inquiry,  like  experimental  inquiry, 
may  result  in  new  knowledge,  often  representing  a  general  truth,  if 
it  does  not  stop  at  the  compilation  stage.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  quite  possible  for  the  stations  to  conduct  studies  which  will  supple- 
ment these  statistical  surveys,  and  will  furnish  a  basis  for  the  formu- 
lation of  broader  truths  or  generalizations. 

Many  of  the  strictly  economic  studies  in  the  past  have  dealt  with 
very  broad  questions,  difficult  to  formulate  with  exactness,  and  diffi- 
cut  to  support  entirely  on  reliable  data.  The  matter  of  securing  the 
data  has  often  been  a  large  undertaking,  and  its  collection  has  ab- 
sorbed much  of  the  economist's  time.    The  lack  of  reliable  and  c<hu- 
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plete  data  is  one  of  the  greatest  handicaps  in  economic  studies.  It 
has  been  one  of  the  obstacles  to  conducting  tl^em  through  the  experi- 
ment station. 

The  economist  ought  to  have  at  his  command  sufficient  data,  gath- 
ered in  an  accurate  and*  dependable  manner.  Some  of  these  data  are 
difficult  to  obtain.  Their  collection  requires  much  time  and  the  ex- 
penditure of  large  sums  of  money.  Manifestly  the  experiment 
station  can  not  be  expected  to  furnish  these  data  in  any  comprehensive 
way,  for  its  appropriations,  if  available  for  that  purpose,  would  not 
go  far.  Only  in  a  limited  way  is  it  an  experiment  station  function. 
There  would  seem  to  be  need  of  special  provision  for  gathering  such 
information.  This  might  be  done  by  the  States  through  their  depart- 
ments of  agriculture  or  other  agencies,  on  the  advice  of  competent 
economists.  The  stations  could  often  add  to  such  statistics  the  re- 
sults obtained  by  exact  experimental  inquiries,  and  in  many  cases 
such  experimental  inquiries  are  very  desirable. 

In  the  question,  for  example,  of  the  cost  of  milk  production,  which 
is  a  controverted  one  in  several  States,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  collect 
data  from  farmers  and  from  milk  dealers  and  other  interested  parties, 
based  on  inexact  records  and  possibly  on  practice  which  can  not 'be 
fully  commended.  There  is  need  of  exact  and  reliable  information, 
free  from  bias  and  distinguishing  between  what  is  and  what  should 
be  under  efficient  practice.  Any  economic  inquiry  into  this  question 
of  a  fair  farm  price  for  milk  will  naturally  take  account  of  the  large 
body  of  reliable  information  concerning  the  cost  of  producing  milk 
which  the  stations  have  acquired ;  and  if  a  station  has  made  a  careful 
study  of  the  subjectin  all  its  details,  in  which  not  only  the  stable  side 
but  the  various  features  connected  with  transportation  and  handling 
have  been  taken  into  account,  its  results  should  be  of  marked  eco- 
nomic importance. 

The  data  which  serve  as  the  foundation  for  rural  economics  vary 
in  relative  importance  from  year  to  year.  Fluctuations  in  the  labor 
supply,  in  the  extent  of  competition,  in  the  prevalence  of  pests  and 
diseases,  in  the  general  demand  for  the  product  in  question,  and  in 
the  area  planted  to  a  given  crop,  all  modify  the  economic  status  of 
crops  and  systems  of  farming.  Loss  of  old  markets,  access  to  new 
markets  and  the  opening  and  settlement  of  new  lands  also  have  an 
effect  upon  the  market  value  of  farm  products.  The  establishment 
of  new  railroad  or  steamship  lines  may  render  a  new  market  accessible 
to  a  given  farming  district,  but  may  also  open  the  same  market  to 
more  favored  competitors,  thereby  making  unprofitable  the  growing 
of  certain  crops.  Hence  the  process  of  gathering  data  must  be  con- 
tinuous, and  must  be  systematized  so  as  to  make  the  figures  com- 
parable. 
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To  become  appropriate  lines  of  work  for  an  experiment  station, 
economic  studies  need  to  be  clearly  conceived  and  definitely  drawn. 
As  pointed  out,  the  station^s  work  is  not  in  any  primary  sense  the 
gathering  of  statistics  or  the  making  of  surveys  or  the  tabulation  of 
individual  experience.  Economic  studies,  like  the  projects  for  in- 
vestigation in  the  principles  of  production,  require  careful  planning 
in  advance,  and  should  imply  a  rigid  testing  of  the  reliability  of 
available  data.  They  should  contemplate  an  analysis  and  interpreta- 
tion of  the  broader  underlying  meaning  of  the  results,  for  otherwise 
the  facts  will  remain  isolated,  disconnected  facts  of  little  dynamic 
force  or  value  in  a  broad  way.  There  are  certain  classes  of  statistics 
which  are  relative  rather  than  absolute  and  which  can  be  correlated 
with  sets  of  conditions  or  systems  of  practice.  These  enable  the  econ- 
omist to  get  at  fairly  definite  and  conclusive  imderlying  principles. 

There  is  no  lack  of  opportunity  for  studies  of  this  kind.  Such 
questions,  for  example,  turn  on  the  economizing  of  land,  labor,  and 
capital.  It  has  been  said  that  in  the  elimination  of  labor  waste  lies 
greater  opportunities  for  the  constructive  economist  than  in  any 
other  direction.  A  broad  group  of  questions  relating  to  intensive 
fafming  and  its  economy  are  suggested  by  the  advice  now  being 
freely  and  widely  given  for  more  intensive  cultivation,  smaller  farms, 
greater  specialization,  etc.  How  far  this  is  sound  imder  present  con- 
ditions, and  how  far  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  solution  of  our  agri- 
cultural problems  and  of  cheaper  foodstuffs,  we  must  look  quite 
largely  to  the  economist  to  tell  us.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
also  how  far  the  introduction  of  more  scientific  and  rational  methods 
might  possibly  modify  the  law  of  diminishing  returns. 

In  the  future  work  of  the  stations  in  the  field  of  rural  economics 
the  difference  must  be  distinguished  between  the  formulation  of 
economic  facts  and  principles  of  agriculture  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  active  effort  to  put  these  into  effective  practice  through  the 
organization  of  farmers  and  otherwise.  The  one  is  investigation, 
the  other  is  teaching  or  propaganda  work.  The  development  of 
effective  means  and  plans  for  organization  seems  to  occupy  a  middle 
ground.  Larger  attention  to  the  economic  features  of  farming  will 
involve  both  station  and  extension  activities,  and  the  distinction  be- 
tween these  will  need  to  be  clearly  maintained. 

The  time  has  come  when  it  is  well  for  the  experiment  stations  seri- 
ously to  consider  how  widely  the  fundamental  purposes  and  tradi- 
tions of  station  work,  taken  in  connection  with  the  funds  available 
and  the  need  for  investigation  in  agricultural  production,  will  per- 
mit them  to  engage  to  any  large  extent  in  economic  studies;  and  for 
each  State  to  consider  how  it  may  best  provide  for  gathering  miscel- 
laneous farm  and  other  agricultural  statistics  which  the  economist 
will  require  for  the  formulation  of  the  principles  of  rural  economy. 
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The  total  fatty  acids  and  other  ether-soluble  constituents  of  feeding 
stuffs,  J.  B.  Ratheb  (Texas  8ta.  Buh  169  (iPi-J),  pp.  5-SO;  abs.  in  Jour.  Indus, 
and  Engin,  Chem,,  7  (1915),  No.  i,  pp,  34,  35). — In  some  previous  publications 
(E.  S.  B.,  28,  p.  108;  31,  p.  71)  "it  has  been  shown  that  the  unsaponifiable 
matter  In  the  ether  extract  of  hays  and  fodders  averages  about  58  per  cent 
of  the  total  extract,  and  Is  of  much  lower  digestibility  than  the  saponlflable 
matter.  It  has  also  been  shown  that  chloroform  extracts  comparatively  large 
percentages  of  material  from  hays  and  fodders  previously  extracted  with  ether, 
and  that  this  extract  contains  fatty  acids."  A  method  was  described  by  means 
of  which  It  was  possible  to  separate  the  constituents  of  the  extract  Into  three 
fractions:  Unsaponlfled  (largely  wax  alcohols),  uncolored  saponified  (fatty 
acids),  and  colored  saponified  (chlorophyll  and  related  comix)unds),  and  desig- 
nated the  digestion  method. 

An  Improved  method  (precipitation  melhod)  for  the  determination  of  total 
fatty  acids  and  nonsaponlfiable  matter  of  the  ether  extract  has  now  been 
devised.  "  This  method  for  the  separation  of  the  constituents  of  ether  extracts 
into  three  fractions  Is  essentially  as  follows :  Saponify  the  ether  extract,  acidify 
and  dissolve  In  ether,  precipitate  the  fatty  acids  from  ethereal  solution  with 
aqueous  alkali,  and  remove  by  washing  with  water.  Acidify  the  soap  with 
acetic  acid  and  shake  with  petroleum  ether  to  dissolve  fatty  acids  and  then  with 
ethyl  ether  to  dissolve  the  residue." 

Another  new  method  is  proposed  which  utilizes  an  alcoholic  soda  solution 
for  dissolving  the  fats.  "Alcoholic  soda  probably  dissolves  less  nonfats  than 
aqueous  soda ;  soap  solutions  in  alcohol  are  more  easily  manipulated ;  and  fats 
are  soluble  in  alcohol  alone.  The  advantages  of  alcohol  over  water  thus  appear 
to  be  considerable.  The  use  of  aqueous  alkali  would  not  prevent  the  contamina- 
tion of  the  soap  with  unsaponlfied  material,  because  the  latter  is  both  soluble 
in  soap  solutions  and  emulsifiable  with  aqueous  alkali. 

"Ether  extracts  of  the  concentrates  contained  saponlflable  material  which 
does  not  appear  to  be  fatty  acids,  averaging  about  8  per  cent,  and  unsaponi- 
fiable matter  averaging  about  6  per  cent,  a  total  of  approximately  14  per  cent  of 
nonfats  in  the  ether  extract  of  concentrates.  Ether  extracts  of  hays  and  excre- 
ments from  them  contain  saponified  material  which  does  not  appear  to  be  fatty 
acids,  averaging  about  15  per  cent  of  the  ether  extract.  Together  with  the 
unsaponifiable  matter,  they  made  a  total  of  approximately  68  per  cent  of  non- 
fats in  the  ether  extract  of  roughages.  Molecular  weight  determinations  and 
other  evidence  Indicate  that  the  ether  soluble,  petroleum-ether  soluble  acids 
in  the  alcoholic  soda  extracts  of  feeding  stuffs  are  probably  fatty  acids. 

"The  digestibility  of  the  various  ether-soluble  fractions  was  determined  in 
six  hays  with  sh%ep.  The  fatty  acids  are  digested  on  an  average  of  60.5  per 
cent  in  the  ether  extract;  the  fatty  acids  in  the  alcoholic  soda  extract  were 
digested  33.7  per  cent.    The  digestibility  of  the  fatty  acids  extracted  by  alco- 
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hollc  soda  but  not  by  ether  had  an  average  digestibility  of  11.2  per  cent  The 
digestibility  In  four  cases  was  zero.  The  saponified  residue  of  the  ether  ex- 
tract was  digested,  on  an  average,  45.1  per  cent,  and  In  the  alcoholic  soda 
extract  25.8  per  cent  The  nitrogen-free  extract  of  feeding  stuffs  contains 
considerable  material  soluble  in  ether,  which  can  be  extracted  by  alcoholic 
soda.  This  ether-soluble  matter  consists  of  unsaponifiable  matter,  fatty  acids, 
and,  principally,  of  nonfat  organic  acids,  in  the  case  of  hays  and  excrements 
from  them.  It  made  up  from  2.72  to  12.39  per  cent  of  the  nitrogen-free  extract 
of  those  samples,  and  averaged  5.97  per  cent  In  the  conc«itrates  it  made 
up  from  asero  to  3.84  per  cent  of  the  nitrogen-free  extract  and  averaged  L49 
per  cent  of  the  nitrogen-free  extract.*' 

Chemical  changes  during  silage  formation,  R.  K.  Neidig  {louca  Sta.  Re- 
search Bui.  16  {1914),  PP'  S-22;  Jour,  Amer.  Chem.  8oc.,  S6  (1914),  Tfo.  11,  pp. 
2401^419), — Continuing  previous  work  (E.  S.  R.,  29,  p.  712),  an  examination 
of  the  contents  of  three  tj'pes  of  silo,  viz,  wooden  stave,  hollow  clay  tile,  and 
concrete,  showed  the  following  changes  during  the  actual  period  of  silage 
formation : 

"  Nonreduclng  sugar  was  rapidly  changed  to  reducing  sugar,  and  the  latter 
then  decreased  in  amount  but  did  not  disjippear  completely.  The  amount  of 
volatile  acids  increased  daily.  In  the  concrete  silo,  as  already  demonstrated 
for  the  hollow  tile  and  wooden  stave  silos,  the  racemic  lactic  acid  produced 
showed  a  daily  increase.  Alcohol  was  formed  in  small  amounts  in  each  silo. 
Carbon  dioxid  develoi)ed  very  rapidly  after  filling  the  silo.  Free  oxygen 
disappeared  entirely  after  the  second  or  third  day.  The  maximum  temperature 
observed  in  any  of  the  three  silos  was  91°  F. 

"Within  the  limits  of  this  investigation,  no  differences  were  noted  which 
might  be  attributed  to  differences  in  the  material  of  which  the  silos  were 
constructed." 

Synthetic  processes  takin^r  place  during  the  autolysis  of  yeast,  N.  Iwakoff 
{Biochem,  Ztschr.,  6S  {1914),  A'o.  4-6,  pp.  359-368,  fig.  1;  abs.  in  Jour,  Chew. 
Soc.  [London'l,  106  {1914),  No.  621,  I,  p.  911).— In  this  work  the  proteins  were 
precipitated  by  cupric  hydroxid,  the  proteoses  by  lead  acetate,  and  the  diamino 
acids  by  phosphotungstic  acid.  The  nitrogen  In  the  various  fractions  was  esti- 
mated during  the  progress  of  autolysis.  It  was  noted  that  the  addition  of 
l>otassium  hydrogen  phosphate  to  the  mixture  increased  the  protein  fraction. 

Enzyms  of  Aspergillus  oryzie  and  the  application  of  its  amyloclastic 
enzym  to  the  fermentation  industry,  J.  Takamine  {Jour.  Indus.  ait4  Engin. 
Chem.,  6  {1914),  No.  10,  pp.  824-828).^A  review  of  the  literature  and  some  of 
the  author's  work  on  the  use  of  A.  oryzw  In  the  preparation  of  taka-koji. 
Taka-koji  is  suggested  for  use  instead  of  malt  for  sacchari tying  cereals 
employed  for  the  preparation  of  alcohol,  etc. 

Studies  on  enzym  action. — ^XI,  Some  experiments  with  castor  bean  urease, 
K.  G.  Falk  and  K.  Sugiuka  {Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  8oc.,  36  {1914),  No.  10,  pp. 
2166-2170). — Castor  bean  urease  (E.  S.  R.,  30,  p.  409)  was  found  to  hydrolyze 
much  less  urea  than  did  similar  soy  bean  preparations  under  comparable 
conditions,  but  the  action  of  acids,  bases,  and  salts  on  the  hydrolysis  of  urea  by 
castor  bean  urease  was  found  to  be  similar  to  that  observed  by  others  with 
soy  bean  urease.  For  previous  work  see  a  note  by  ZempK^n  (E.  S.  R.,  27,  p.  633) 
and  elsewhere.® 

A  comparison  of  methods  for  the  determination  of  the  proteolytic  activity 
of  pancreas  preparations,  J.  H.  Long  and  A.  W.  Babton  {four.  Amer.  Chem, 
80c.,  36  {1914),  No.  10,  pp.  2151-2166).— '*  In  this  paper  a  comparison  of  the 


•  Hoppe-Seyler's  Ztschr.  Physiol.  Chem.,  75  (1911),  No.  3,  pp.  160-106. 
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proteolytic  value  of  six  pancreas  preparations  lias  been  made  by  four  distinct 
methods,  the  metacasein  reaction,  a  modification  of  the  Fuld-Gross  reaction, 
the  formaldehyde  titration  of  amino  acids  liberated  in  digestion,  and  the  fibrin 
digestion.  It  was  hoped  to  find  such  relations  as  would  permit  the  translation 
of  activity  as  expressed  on  a  given  standard  In  terms  of  another. 

"  By  the  four  methods  the  activities  of  the  six  preparations  are  arranged  in 
the  same  general  order,  that  is,  the  strongest  ferment  by  the  first  method  is 
found  to  be  the  strongest  by  the  others.  For  the  weakest  preparations  the 
order  is  about  the  same.  But  the  relative  rank,  quantitatively,  of  the  different 
ferments  is  very  different  as  measured  by  the  different  methods.  While  the 
strongest  ferment  by  the  metacasein  reaction  appears  to  be  about  12  times  the 
strength  of  the  weakest,  and  about  10  times  as  strong  by  the  digestion  of  fibrin, 
by  the  other  tests  the  relation  is  as  2  or  3:1.  Even  greater  irregularities 
appear  In  comparing  some  of  the  other  fermenta 

"  It  is  not  possible  at  the  present  time  to  translate  the  proteolytic  value  of  a 
tryptic  ferment  from  the  terms  of  one  standard  to  the  terms  of  another  with 
the  products  as  at  present  furnished  by  chemical  or  pharmaceutical  dealers, 
because  these  preparations  are  made  by  very  different  processes  of  extraction, 
concentration,  or  activation,  which  leave,  probably,  mixtures  of  ferments  in 
widely  different  proportions  in  the  finished  products,  and  unknown  amoimts  of 
Inorganic  salts.  There  Is  evid^ice  to  suggest  that  the  products  sold  as  trypsins 
or  pancreatins  contain  at  least  two  different  enzyms  reacting  In  different  ways 
with  proteins.  The  effects  observed  in  any  case  are  mixed  effects  depending 
on  the  proportions  in  which  the  enzyms  are  present.  These  enzyms  possess 
different  degrees  of  thermostability. 

"The  desirability  of  a  more  rational  definition  of  trypsin  is  pointed  out 
The  definition  should  Include  a  statement  of  the  essential  points  of  manufac- 
ture and  should  be  authorized  by  some  responsible  body,  such  as  a  pharma- 
copceial  revision  committee.  Since  what  Is  called  trypsin  Is  prepared  for  the 
use  of  medical  men,  these  users  are  entitled  to  the  fullest  knowledge  concern- 
ing the  composition  and  properties  of  the  product  There  is  no  excuse  for 
secrecy  here,  and  products  should  be  made  to  conform  to  Interchangeable 
standards." 

Inversion  of  saccharose  by  asparaginic  add,  L.  Radlbeboeb  and  W.  Sieg- 
MUND  iOsterr.  Vngar,  Ztachr,  Zuckerindus,  «.  Laivdw,,  43  {1914),  No.  i,  pp. 
29-4S,  flffs.  2;  aha.  in  Chem.  Ztg.,  38  (1914),  No.  35,  Repert.,  p.  i62).— Tests 
made  with  10  gm.  of  sucrose  and  0.1  gm.  of  asparaginic  acid  In  100  cc.  of 
aqueous  solution  at  30  to  80*  C.  for  0  to  240  minutes  resulted  in  showing  that 
Inversion  occurs.    The  inverting  i)ower  rises  with  an  increase  in  temperature. 

The  preparation  of  rafflnose,  C.  S.  Hudson  and  T.  S.  Habdino  {Jour.  Amer. 
Chem.  8oc.,  36  {1914),  No.  10,  pp.  2110-2114).— K  description  of  a  procedure  by 
which  rafOnose  can  be  prepared  from  various  samples  of  commercial  cotton- 
seed meal  with  a  yield  of  2.5  to  4  per  cent.  Several  advantages  are  claimed  over 
the  method  previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  608). 

Blood  pigment  and  chlorophylL — Their  close  relation  points  to  a  common 
origin  of  animal  and  plant  life,  O.  Damm  {Bci.  Amer,  Bup.,  77  {1914),,  No. 
1999,  p.  269,  figs.  5).— This  discusses  the  points  which  the  constituents  of 
of  hemoglobin  and  chlorophyll  possess  In  common  In  the  light  of  new  researches 
(WiUstatter,  Marchlewski,  etc.). 

The  constituentB  of  Clematis  vitalba,  F.  Tutin  and  H.  W.  B.  Clewkb  (Jour. 
Chem.  8oo.  [London^,  105  {1914),  No.  621,  pp.  1845^1858). —A  study  of  the  ^ 
climbing  plant  known  popularly  as  "  traveler's  Joy." 

**The  material  employed  consisted  of  the  flowering  branches  of  C.  vitalha, 
which  had  been  specially  collected  for  the  purpose.    Preliminary  tests  showed 
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the  absence  of  any  alkaloid  and  that  only  a  trace  of  Tolatile  material  was 
present.  An  alcoholic  extract  of  the  dried  and  gronnd  material  yielded.  In  addi- 
tion to  much  chlorophyll  and  resin^  the  following  d^lnite  compounds:  <1)  3:4 
dihydroxycinnamic  acid;  (2)  canloeapogenin,  C^EUCK  id^itical  with  the  sob- 
stance  recently  Isolated  by  Power  and  Salway  from  CaulophpUum  ihalictroid€$ 
(some  of  the  derivatives  of  caolosapogenin  yielded  <m  analysis  apparently 
anomalous  results,  which  can  not  at  presait  be  explained) ;  (3)  a  saponin, 
CmHi^Om,  which'  proved  to  l>e  a  glncosid  of  caolosapogenin;  (4)  dextrose;  (5) 
m3nricyl  and  ceryl  alcohols;  (6)  h^itrlacontane,  GuHm,;  (7)  a  i^ytosterol, 
which  appeared  to  consist  of  a  mixture  of  sitosterol,  CmHJO,  and  stigmasterol, 
CwHmO;  (8)  a  phytosterolin,  wliich  apparently  consisted  essentially  of  stis- 
masterol  glucoeid;  (9)  melissic,  cerotic,  and  palmitic  acidsv  together  with  a 
mixture  of  unsaturated  acids  consisting  largely  of  linoleic  add  and  an  add, 
CsHmOs  (melting  point,  69.5"),  apparently  isomeric  with  behoiic  add. 

**  The  Btat^nents  regarding  the  irritant  properties  of  C.  ritalba  can  not  be 
confirmed.'* 

Orsranic  phosphoric  add  of  rice,  Alice  B.  Thompsoh  ( U,  8.  Dept.  Agr,,  Jour, 
Agr,  Research,  S  {19 Jo),  No.  5.  pp.  425-4^0). — ^In  some  previous  work  on  the 
determination  of  phosphoric  add  in  the  grain  of  rice  (E.  S.  R.,  29,  p.  231).  it 
was  found  that  when  oxidising  with  a  mixture  of  hydrochloric  and  nitric  add 
a  colorless  solution  was  soon  obtained,  but  when  the  solution  was  evaporated 
to  dryness  a  charred  mass  remained  behind.  Determination  of  pho^horic 
acid  in  the  grain  (not  boiled  to  dryness)  showed  only  one-third  of  the  total 
phosphoric  acid  found  by  the  Neumann  method.  The  foliage  of  the  rice  plant 
on  the  other  band,  showed  no  such  differences  with  the  two  methods.  **  It  was 
thought  that  the  reason  for  this  resistance  to  the  action  of  a<ina  regia  is  proba- 
bly the  fact  that  phosphoric  add  occurs  in  the  rice  grain  as  phytin  and  is 
therefore  not  completely  hydrolyzed.  It  was  decided,  therefore,  to  give  some 
study  to  the  organic  phosphoric  add  of  rice." 

In  attempting  to  obtain  the  pure  tribarium  salt  of  phytic  acid  from  rice  by 
the  methods  of  Anderson  (E.  S.  R.,  27,  pi  712 ;  28,  p.  17 ;  31^  p.  707),  it  was  found 
that  the  substance  was  partially  hydroljrzed  very  easily  and  difficulty  was  expe- 
rienced in  eliminating  impurities  such  as  other  phosphoric  acid  esters  of  inosit 
In  the  work  special  attention  was  paid  to  the  methods  tor  the  determination 
of  the  barium  and  phosphoric  add  in  the  salt  ''The  total  phosphorus  was 
determined  in  samples  of  rice  bran  and  unpolished  and  polished  rice.  The 
following  determinations  were  duplicated  to  within  0.02  per  c^it:  Phosphorus 
in  rice  bran,  2.291  per  cent:  in  unpolished  rice,  0.321  per  cent;  in  poliriied 
rice,  0.14  per  cent." 

Phytin  was  determined  in  rice  bran  by  extraction  with  a  0.02  per  cent  hydro- 
chloric acid  solution  and  precipitating  with  alcohol.  The  amount  found  was 
8.22  per  cent    Attempts  to  obtain  it  in  polished  rice  were  unsuccessful. 

Two  preparations  of  barium  phytate,  one  from  rice  bran  and  the  other  from 
unpolished  rice,  were  made  by  Anderson's  procedure.  ''  The  salts  thus  obtained 
were  practically  free  from  chlorids  and  inorganic  phosphates.  Nitrogen  was 
also  absent.  All  the  material  of  the  first  preparation  was  used  in  making 
repeated  determinations  of  barium,  phosphorus,  carbon,  and  hydrog^i,  but  the 
phytin  obtained  from  the  bran  was  analyzed  also  for  ash  constitn^its  other 
than  barium.  In  0.6  gm.  of  this  material  an  unwdghable  trace  of  caldum  was 
found,  but  no  iron,  manganese,  magnesium,  or  potash.  The  residue  <m  pre- 
cipitating out  the  barium  and  igniting  the  phytic  acid  thus  left  amounted  to  a 
few  milligrams  and  was  composed  mostly  of  unvolatilized  phoe^ihoric  add- 
No  nitrogen  was  found  in  the  salt"  The  salts  contained  lees  phoq;)horic  add 
and  barium  than  found  by  Anderson  for  tribariom-inosit-hexaphosphoric-add. 
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It  could  not  be  stated  with  certainty  whether  the  barium  phytate  obtained  was 
composed  of  a  single  salt  of  inosit. 

*'  Inosit  was  prepared  from  the  barium  phytate  of  rice  bran  by  heating  in 
sealed  tubes  to  150°  C.  about  2  gm.  of  the  salt  with  20  cc.  of  30  per  cent 
sulphuric  acid  for  fire  hours.  The  sulphuric  acid  was  precipitated  with  barium 
hydroxid,  the  excess  of  barium  removed  by  carbon  dioxid,  and  the  filtrate 
evaporated  to  dryness.  The  residue  was  extracted  with  hot  water  and  filtered. 
The  inosit  was  precipitated  by  ether  and  alcohol  and  recrystalised  three  times 
as  minute  needles.  These  gave  the  Scherer  reaction  and  melted  at  223" 
uncorrected." 

Presence  of  a  glucosid  in  the  sunflower,  A.  Zanotti  {BoU  Chim.  Farm.,  5S 
(1914),  pp.  4,  5;  ahB.  in  Jour.  Chem.  8oc.  ILondon],  106  (1914),  No.  621,  /,  pp. 
9 IS,  914)' — III  the  leaves  of  the  sunflower  a  glucosid  of  the  probable  formula 
CuHm04N3  was  found.  The  substance,  however,  has  not  yet  been  completely 
purified. 

The  chemistry  of  tobacco  resins,  J.  von  Degbazia  (Fachl.  Mitt,  dsterr, 
Tabakregie,  13  (1913),  No.  3,  pp.  109-117;  abs.  in  Chem.  Ztg.,  38  {1914) f  No.  41, 
Report,,  p.  189). — Raid,  in  the  sixties  of  the  past  century,  noted  three  dlffer«it 
constituents  of  tobacco  resin,  via,  kentuckyllnic  acid*  OmHmOi,  k«ituckynolelc 
acid,  GaaHsiOff,  and  k^ituckynic  acid,  CsaEUOr,  as  well  as  a  neutral  resin,  CisHmOs, 
and  an  essential  oil.  Some  of  these  results  were  verified  by  the  author.  A  method 
for  purifying  the  resinous  constituents  is  given.  The  following  were  noted: 
a-Tobaccenic  add  (probably  identical  with  Haid*s  kentuckynic  acid),  a  brittle, 
dark  brown,  odorless  mass ;  /3-tobaccenic  acid,  a  dark  green  brittle  mass  (prob- 
ably contaminated  with  chlorophyll) ;  7-tobaccenic  acid,  a  thick,  brownish  fluid 
substance;  tobacco-resinol,  the  resin  alcohol  of  tobacco,  which  in  a  pure  state 
consists  of  colorless  needles  having  the  composition  (C«HioO)>;  and  tobacco- 
resene,  a  reddish,  thick,  brown  fluid  mass  having  an  odor  like  honey  and  an 
empirical  formula  of  CnHMOa. 

The  essential  oil  which  was  found  had  a  yellow  color,  a  very  pleasant  odor, 
and  a  refractive  index  of  1.4882.  No  conclusions  were  drawn  as  to  whether  the 
essential  oil  is  the  carrier  of  the  tobacco  aroma. 

The  arsenates  of  lead,  H.  Y.  Tabtab  and  R.  H.  Robinson  (Jour.  Amer.  Chem. 
Soc.,  36  (1914).  No.  9,  pp.  i845-i855).— "Taken  as  a  whole,  the  literature  indi- 
cates that  there  are  at  least  t^o  common  lead  arsenates,  lead  hydrogen  arsenate 
and  lead  orthoarsenate ;  that  these  two  compounds  are  the  main  components 
present  in  ordinary  commercial  lead  arsenate;  that  lead  pyroarsenate  may 
possibly  be  present  in  the  commercial  salts;  and  that  there  is  very  little  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  the  preparation  and  the  chemical  and  physical  properties  of 
the  pure  compounds.    See  also  a  note  by  Holland  and  Reed  [B.  S.  R.,  28,  p.  308J." 

In  this  work  a  reliable  method  has  been  devised  for  the  preparation  of  pure 
lead  hydrogen  arsenate,  but  all  attempts  to  prepare  pure  lead  orthoarsenate 
were  unsuccessful.  "  Fairly  pure  lead  hydrogen  arsenate  is  prepared  by  use 
of  the  reaction  between  lead  nitrate  and  disodium  hydrogen  arsenate.*' 

Lead  pyroarsenate  was  prepared  and  a  new  basic  lead  arsenate  of  apparently 
constant  composition  was  obtained.  "The  specific  gravity  of  lead  hydrogen 
arsenate  and  basic  lead  arsenate  have  been  determined.  The  difficulties  attend- 
ing the  accurate  determination  of  the  solubility  of  the  compounds  prepared 
have  been  pointed  out.  The  tests  made,  however,  show  these  substances  to  be 
relatively  insoluble." 

According  to  the  authors  there  is  at  the  present  time  no  method  for  estimat- 
ing the  amount  of  lead  hydrogen  arsenate  in  commercial  arsenate  of  lead.  It 
was  found  that  "  since  the  basic  arsenate  may  be  considered  as  insoluble  from 
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the  asaal  aniiljrtical  standpoint,  lead  bydrogen  arsenate  in  mixtures  with  the 
basic  arsenate  can  be  easily  determined  by  the  following  described  method: 

''Take  a  convenient  amount  of  the  finely  powdered  sample  (3  to  10  gm.). 
depending  upon  the  amount  of  the  acid  salt  present  which  has  been  dried  at 
100**,  and  add  200  cc.  of  a  5  per  cent  solution  of  carbon  dioxid-free  ammonivm 
hydroxid.  Allow  to  digest  with  occasional  shaking  for  a  few  hoars  at  room 
temperature,  when  the  reaction  should  be  complete.  The  supernatant  liquid  is 
thai  filtered  by  suction  from  the  insoluble  basic  salt  by  using  a  Budmer 
funnel  prepared  with  a  pad  made  of  two  sheets  of  filter  paper  with  a  lay^  of 
asbestos  between.  The  upper  paper  should  be  a  hardened  filter.  The  filter  is 
finally  washed  thoroughly  with  recently  boiled  distilled  water  until  free  from 
soluble  salts.  The  final  washings  may  be  tested  with  lead  nitrate  solution  to 
ascertain  the  completeness  of  the  removal  of  the  ammcmium  arsenate.  The 
filtrate  should  be  perfectly  dear.  In  case  there  is  difliculty  in  obtaining  a  dear 
solution  it  may  be  overcome  by  refiltering  through  a  Gooch  crucible  having  a 
thin  layer  of  carbon  black  on  an  asbestos  pad.  The  final  filtrate  obtained  is 
made  up  to  convoiient  volume  and  an  aliquot  taken  for  the  determination  of 
arsenic  After  free  ammonium  hydroxid  is  removed  by  boiling,  the  arsenic  is 
determined  by  the  modified  Gooch  and  Browning  method.  The  amount  of 
arsenic  in  the  total  filtrate  calculated  as  AstOs  and  then  multiplied  by  the 
factor  7.6034  gives  the  amount  of  lead  hydrogen  arsenate  present  in  the  original 
mixture. 

**  This  method  has  been  tried  out  on  a  number  of  mixtures  of  known  compo- 
sition and  in  each  case  has  given  good  results.'* 

"  The  results  show  that  the  precipitates  obtained  from  the  reactions  of  lead 
acetate  and  lead  nitrate  with  dlsodlum  hydrogen  arsenate  under  certain  con- 
ditions are  mixtures  of  lead  hydrogen  arsenate  and  the  baric  lead  arsenate.*" 

The  estimation  of  sulphuric  acid,  sulphates,  potassiiim,  and  calcium,  L. 
Ledoux  {Ahs.  in  Bui.  8oc.  Chim.  Belg,,  28  {1914),  ^o.  2,  pp.  51,  52;  Chem.  Ztg., 
38  (1914),  No.  54,  p.  575).--To  200  cc.  of  solution  10  cc.  of  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  50  cc.  of  a  2  per  c^it  barium  chlorid  solution  are  added  for  the 
predpitation  of  the  sulphates.  The  mixture  is  then  shaken  for  one  hour  in  the 
cold.  Calcium  is  precipitated  with  ammonium  oxalate,  and  the  potassium  Ib 
obtained  as  potassium  platinlc  chlorid  and  reduced  when  warm  with  mag- 
nesium. 

Studies  upon  a  new  method  for  the  quantitative  estimation  of  potassium, 
F.  Mabshall  {Chem.  Ztg,,  38  {1914),  Nas.  55,  pp.  585-587;  58,  pp.  615,  616).— 
Of  the  known  methods  for  determining  potassium  quantitatively  the  platinlc 
chlorid  and  perchloric  add  methods  are  the  most  frequently  used,  although  both 
methods,  but  more  espedally  the  first  named,  have  objectionable  features. 

in  the  method  proposed  an  aliquot  of  the  solution  containing  the  alkalis  only 
as  chlorids  and  representing  about  0.05  gm.  of  potassium  oxid  is  placed  in  a 
beaker  and  evaporated  to  dryness  on  the  water  bath.  The  residue  is  dissolved 
in  as  little  water  as  possible  (2  to  3  drops  is  usually  suflkient),  and  an  excesi 
(20  cc.)  of  a  2  per  cent  alcoholic  solution  of  tartaric  add  (one  which  has 
stood  for  several  days  over  solid  potassixun  bltartrate  und  has  been  r^^eatedly 
shaken  and  then  filtered)  is  added.  After  the  predpitation  is  complete,  from 
10  to  20  cc.  of  a  bitartrate-containing  alcohol  (96  per  cent)  is  added  and  boiled 
for  10  minutes  on  the  water  bath.  The  beaker  is  allowed  to  stand  covered  for 
24  hours,  shaking,  however,  at  intervals,  and  then  the  contents  are  transferred 
to  a  weighed  Gooch  crucible.  The  precipitate  Is  washed  with  potassium  bitar- 
trate-alcohol  and  finally  with  pure  96  per  cent  alcohol,  dried  at  80*  C,  and 
weighed  as  potassium  bltartrate.  By  dividing  the  weight  obtained  by  3.902  tiie 
corresponding  amount  of  potassium  oxId  is  found. 

See  also  previous  notes  (E.  S.  R.,  32,  pp.  608,  609). 
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The  microscopy  of  cereals  and  its  application  in  the  brewing  industry, 
A.  L.  WiNTON  {Amer.  Brewer,  47  {1914),  Noa.  5,  pp.  2S4-2S6,  figs,  5;  6,  pp. 
290-292,  flg8,  11;  7,  pp.  S41-S4S,  figs.  9;  8,  pp,  402,  4OS,  figs,  fi).— A  lecture  on 
the  subject,  which  Is  lUnstrated  with  photomicrographs  of  the  histological 
structure  of  various  cereals  and  starches. 

The  examination  of  Belgian  varieties  of  honey,  R.  LEa>ENT  (Bui.  Soc.  Chim. 
Belg.,  28  (1914),  No.  S,  pp.  73-77;  aha.  in  Chem.  Zig.,  S8  {1914),  No.  54,  p. 
575). — ^The  author  finds  that  the  methods  of  Fiehe  and  Jaegerschmidt  will  de- 
tect invert  sugar.  The  degree  of  adulteration  can  be  estimated  from  the 
amount  of  protein.  det^*mined  by  Lund's  method. 

A  neW  method  for  determining  the  total  solids  in  wine,  V.  Njeoovan 
{Ztschr.  Analyt,  Chem.,  53  (1914)*  No.  3,  pp.  160-165;  aha.  in  Chem.  Ztg.,  38 
{1914)  f  No.  35,  Repert,,  p.  157). — Five  gm.  of  water-free  sodium  sulphate  is 
weighed  in  a  weighing  bottle  and  5  cc.  of  the  wine  under  examination  is  added. 
After  the  sodium  sulphate  has  become  fully  solidified  the  glass  and  its  contents 
are  placed  open  in  a  vacuum  desiccator  which  contains  about  15  cc.  of  suli^urlc 
acid  for  each  5  cc.  of  wine  dried,  and  exhausted  to  about  15  to  20  mm.  pres- 
sure. After  12  to  14  hours  dry  air  is  allowed  to  enter  the  desiccator,  and  the 
weighing  flask  is  then  stoppered  and  weighed.  As  sodium  sulphate  retains  a 
little  water  a  control  test  Is  made  without  wine  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
the  correction  necessary.    The  method  yields  good  results  with  dry  wines. 

See  also  previous  notes  (E.  S.  R.,  32,  pp.  608,  609). 

The  Sfpecific  heat  of  milk  and  milk  derivatives,  B.  W.  Hammeb  and  A.  R. 
Johnson  (Iowa  8ta.  Reaearch  Bui.  14  {1913),  pp.  451-463,  figs.  «).— A  better 
knowledge  of  the  specific  beat  of  milk  and  ndlk  derivatives  is  deemed  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  the  conduct  of  various  processes  (pasteurizing,  refrigera- 
tion, manufacturing  and  storing  butter,  and  manufacturing  ice  cream)  in  the 
dairy  industry.  Two  methods  for  determining  the  specific  heat  were  evolved 
and  these  are  described  and  the  apparatus  used  therefor  illustrated. 

The  samples  of  milk  used  in  tlie  tests  were  from  the  composite  milk  de- 
livered at  the  college  creamery.  The  fat  content  varied  from  3.4  to  4.9,  most 
samples  having  about  4.3  per  cent  The  whey  used  was  from  composite  milk 
and  obtained  from  the  cheese  vat,  and  contained  from  0.25  to  0.3  per  cent  of  fat 
The  creams  used  were  separated  from  composite  milk  in  the  morning  and  kept 
iQ  the  refrigerator  until  evening  when  the  various  tests  were  carried  out. 
Skim  milk  varying  In  fat  content  from  0.3  to  0.38  per  cent  was  also  tested. 
The  butter  fats  used  for  the  specific  heat  determinations  were  taken  from  the 
chumings  on  three  different  occasions  and  contained  the  ordinary  amounts  of 
curd,  salt,  water,  and  fat,  and  two  other  samples  were  carefully  prepared  in 
accordance  with  the  specifications  of  the  official  method  of  analysis. 

The  results  obtained  are  summarized  as  follows: 


Specific  heats  of  milk  and  milk  derivatirca  (including  heat  required  to  melt  fat, 

if  this  factor  enters). 


Kind  of  milk  product. 


Whey 

Skim  milk 

Whole  mUk 

15percentcreftm 
20  per  cent  cream 
SOpercentcreBm 
45  per  cent  cream 
<M>  per  cent  cream 

Butter 

Butter  fat 


At  0»  C. 


0.978 
.940 
.920 
.750 
.723 
.673 
.606 
.560 
0.512 
a.445 


At  15*  C. 


0.976 

.943 

.938 

.928 

.940 

.983 

1.016 

1.063 

a. 627 

fl.467 


At  40*  C. 


0.974 
.952 
.930 
.899 
.880 
.852 
.787 
.721 
.656 
.500 


At60»C. 


0.972 
.963 
.918 
.900 
.836 
.860 
.793 
.737 
.580 
.530 


o  These  valnes  were  obtained  by  extrapolation,  under  the  assumption  that  the  specific  heat  to  about  the 
~    in  the  solid  and  liquid  states. 
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**  Ueretofore  it  has  been  customary  to  use  a  certain  value  for  the  specific 
heat  of  iniUc  or  cream,  without  paying  any  attention  to  the  t^np^ntnie  range 
over  which  the  material  is  to  be  heated  or  cooled.  This  is  obviously  wrcmg, 
I>eeau8e  the  range  plays  a  very  important  part  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
apparent  specific  heat  value,  and  for  that  reason  the  above  table  was  prepared, 
although  it  is  recognized  that  certain  of  the  values  may  be  In  error  because  of 
the  assumptions  that  have  been  necessary.  In  addition  to  giving  the  values  at 
certain  temperatures,  the  table  gives  the  values  over  various  ranges;  these 
were  obtained  by  averaging  the  values  for  every  3*  C.  .  .  .  Butter  fat  is  com- 
I»o8ed  of  a  number  of  constituents  which  melt  at  different  temperatures,  and 
the  abnormal  values  for  specific  heats  include  the  latent  heats  of  fusion  of  the 
components  of  the  fat"  The  highest  specific  heat  found  over  a  wide  tempera- 
ture range  is  in  close  agreement  with  the  variations  In  the  results  that  have 
been  obtained  for  the  melting  point  for  butter  tat  by  various  investigators 

"  For  many  practical  purposes  the  apparent  [q)ecific  heat  is  of  as  great  value 
as  the  true  specific  heat,  provided  the  value  obtained  for  a  particular  tempera- 
ture interval  is  obtained  while  applying  the  heat  at  such  a  rate  that  all  of  the 
material  meltable  in  that  particular  range  becomes  entirely  melted  and  equi- 
librium is  established.  .  .  .  The  values  near  the  freezing  point  of  water  are 
of  importance  in  their  bearing  on  the  question  of  the  relation  of  the  ^)ecifie 
heats  of  ice  cream  mixes  to  the  effect  on  the  palate.  An  ice  cream  very  rich 
In  fat  would  not  only  have  a  low  fii)eclfic  heat  at  low  temperature,  but,  as  is 
apparent  from  the  very  great  slopes  of  the  specific  heat  curves  and  the  high 
maximum  reached,  it  would  adsorb  heat  rapidly  with  an  increase  in  tempera- 
ture. From  the  data  obtained  and  disregarding  other  factors  it  appears  that 
an  ice  cream  carrying  considerable  fat,  when  first  coming  in  contact  with  the 
warm  palate  and  tongue,  would  give  a  sensation  that  was  not  disagreeably 
cold-  Then  as  the  temperature  increased  because  of  the  adsorption  of  heat  by 
the  fusion  of  the  fats  the  mass  would  be  automatically  maintained  cold  longer 
than  it  otherwise  would  remain.  In  short,  there  is  no  s^isation  of  extreme 
coldness,  but  still  the  mass  remains  cold  for  a  longer  time  than  if  smaller 
amouYits  of  fat  were  present  On  the  other  hand,  with  low  fat  ice  creams  and 
sherbets  there  Is  a  sensation  of  extreme  coldness  when  the  material  is  first 
taltai  into  the  mouth,  but  the  mass  soon  warms  up." 

The  specific  heat  values  for  milk  and  milk  derivatives  collected  from  the 
dairy  literature  are  tabulated. 

A  rapid  method  for  determining  crude  fiber,  H.  Kalnino  (Ztachr.  Cfesam. 
Oetriedew.,  5  {191S),  No,  1,  pp.  0-8;  ahs.  in  Chem.  Ztg,,  S8  {19U),  No,  11, 
Repert.,  p.  48). — The  method  is  a  modification  of  Weender*8.  It  consists  of 
diluting  the  mixture  with  water  after  each  boiling,  and,  after  settling,  filtering 
the  supernatant  fiuid  through  gauze.  The  residue  in  the  fiask  is  placed  in  a 
folded  filter,  and  after  the  fiuld  has  been  filtered  off  it  is  retransf erred  to  the 
dish  and  finally  placed  in  a  tared  folded  filter  and  weighed  after  drjring.  See 
also  a  previous  note  by  Stiegler  (B.  S.  R.,  32,  p.  314). 

Colorlmetric  test  for  uric  add  in  the  urine,  H.  F.  Host  (Norsk  Mag, 
Lwgevidensk,  Med,  Sclsk.  Kristiania,  75  il9W,  No.  7,  pp.  785-791,  fig,  1;  ahs, 
in  Jour,  Amer.  Med.  Assoc,,  6S  (1914),  No,  8,  p.  714),— A  tabulation  of  the 
author's  "findings  with  simultaneous  application  of  the  various  color  tests  in 
vogue.  They  show  that  the  Riegler  method  <»  is  especially  simple  and  reliable 
when  the  technique  is  slightly  modified,  as  he  describes,  to  render  the  reagent 
more  durable.  It  Is  a  1  per  thousand  solution  of  uric  acid  made  by  dissolving 
0.1  pm.  uric  acid  In  a  little  distilled  water  In  a  100-cc.  graduated  flask ;  adding 

•Ztschr.  Analyt  Chem.,  51  (1912).  No.  7-8,  pp.  466-470. 
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10  cc.  of  a  0.4  per  cent  solution  of  lithium  carbonate;  and  heating  for  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes  until  the  uric  acid  is  dissolved.  Then  the  vessel  is  filled  up  to 
the  mark.  This  solution  keeps  for  a  week.  He  precipitates  the  uric  acid  as 
ammonium  urate.    Otherwise  the  technique  is  the  same  as  Rlegler's.'* 

A  source  of  error  in  the  Clerget  polarization,  V.  Stait£k  {Ziachr.  Zucker- 
indus,  Bohmen,  38  (1914),  No.  6,  pp.  289-298;  ahs.  in  Chem.  Ztg.,  88  (1914), 
No.  47,  Repert.,  p.  22/).— Herzf eld's  figure,  132.66,  for  the  half-normal  weight 
at  20°  C,  is  noted  five  minutes  after  filling  to  the  mark.  If,  however,  the  solu- 
tion is  allowed  to  stand  for  from  10  to  35  minutes  the  constant  obtained  is  0.4 
per  cent  higher,  since  the  rotation,  as  Gubbe  showed  in  1884,  requires  a  certain 
time  to  arrive  at  a  maximum,  and  consequently  a  definite  time  must  elapse 
before  the  reading  is  taken.  The  author  requests  the  International  Commis- 
sion, which  is  engaged  in  a  study  of  the  constant,  to  pay  particular  attention 
to  this  factor. 

The  comparative  value  of  various  germicides  for  use  in  cane  sugar  fac- 
tories, W.  L.  Owen  (Louisiana  Staa.  Bui.  153  (1915),  pp.  54). — ^These  studies 
were  made  with  fresh  and  fermented  juices,  sirup,  and  deteriorated  sugar. 
Formaldehyde  was  found  to  be  superior  to  calcium  hypochlorite,  ammonium 
fluorid,  sodium  fiuorid,  milk  of  lime,  bisulphite  of  lime,  and  bisulphite  of  soda 
for  disinfecting  sirup  tanks  or  in  removing  the  micro-organisms  causing  de- 
terioration in  sugar&  Milk  or  chlorid  (hypochlorite)  of  lime  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  formaldehyde  for  cleaning  tanks  at  a  reduction  of  cost  per  unit  of 
efficiency. 

"  In  cases  where  the  efllciency  of  the  germicide  involves  any  great  penetrating 
power,  as,  for  example,  where  gums  are  to  be  removed,  chlorid  of  lime  is  a 
more  economical  germicide  than  formaldehyde.  Since  the  efficiency  of  all 
germicides  is  greater  at  elevated  temperatures,  they  should  always  be  applied 
hot  in  cleaning  sugar  factories.  The  comparatively  high  germicidal  efficiency 
of  milk  of  lime,  combined  with  its  very  low  cost  and  the  fact  that  it  is  always 
on  hand  in  sugar  factories,  renders  it  particularly  suitable  as  a  sugar  factory 
germicide." 

A  bibliography  is  appended. 

HETEOEOLOOT. 

Temperature  records,  J.  B.  Thompsoh  (Ouam  Bta,  Rpt  1914,  pp.  17,  18, 
figs.  2). — Maximum  and  minimum  monthly  temperatures  at  the  Guam  Station 
during  the  year  ended  June  30, 1914,  are  ^own  in  tables  and  diagrams. 

Ohio  weather  for  1913,  J.  W.  Smith  and  C.  A.  Patton  (Ohio  8ta.  Buh  277 
(1914),  PP'  331-406,  figs.  54).— The  temperature  and  precipitation  throughout 
the  State  during  each  month  are  shown  in  charts.  The  usual  summary  tables 
are  given  showing  temperature  and  rainfall  at  Wooster  and  throughout  the 
State  (1888  to  1913). 

The  mean  temperature  for  the  year  at  Wooster  was  50.6*  F. ;  for  the  State, 
52.3".  The  highest  temi^erature  at  the  station  was  96*,  June  30  and  August  17 ; 
for  the  State,  105*,  June  30.  The  lowest  temperature  at  the  station  was  —2*, 
February  6;  for  the  State,  —15*,  February  6.  The  annual  rainfall  at  the  sta- 
tion was  61.18  in. ;  for  the  State,  44.75  in.  The  number  of  rainy  days  at  the 
station  was  134 ;  for  the  State,  120.  The  prevailing  direction  of  the  wind  was 
southwest  at  the  station  and  in  the  State  at  large. 

Meteorological  summary  for  the  year  1913  (Wyoming  Bta,  Rpt.  1914,  pp. 
166-175). — ^Monthly  summaries  are  given  of  observations  at  Laramie,  Wyo., 
during  1913  on  temperature,  pressure,  precipitation,  humidity,  sunshine,  cloudi- 
ness, and  wind  movement    A  record  of  soil  temperature  at  depths  of  3,  6,  12, 
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24,  36,  and  72  In.  daring  1013  is  also  given.  The  growing  season  of  1913  was 
somewhat  longer,  the  precipitation  greater,  and  the  wind  velocity  less  than 
normal. 

The  first  killing  frost  occurred  September  17,  which  is  later  than  usoal.  A 
summer  frost  occurred  the  night  of  July  81.  The  highest  temperature  was  ^* 
F.,  July  6 ;  the  lowestv  —80*,  January  7.  The  total  precipitation  was  13.61  in., 
as  compared  with  a  20-year  average  of  10.21  in.  The  lowest  relative  humidity 
wns  15  per  cent,  July  2.  The  greatest  velocity  of  wind  was  60  miles  per  hour, 
June  11. 

Salient  features  in  the  geological  history  of  Australia,  with  special  ref- 
erence to  changes  of  climate,  W.  G.  Woolnouoh  {Off.  Yearbook  Au9t.^  7 
{1901-191S),  pp.  56-58). — The  evidences  of  climatic  variations  daring  the 
different  geological  ages  in  Australia  are  briefly  summarized. 

sons — ^FERTIUZEBS. 

The  present  status  of  soil  chemistry,  with  particular  reference  to  organic 
compounds,  S.  L.  Jodidi  (Landw.  Vers.  8tat.,  85  {1914) ^  No.  3-4,  pp.  359-^91).— 
This  article  is  based  mainly  on  investigations  conducted  by  the  author  at  the 
Iowa  and  Michigan  experiment  stations  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  618;  25,  p.  622;  26. 
pp.  320,  615,  616;  28,  p.  813;  29,  pp.  124,  316,  723;  30,  p.  122). 

The  topics  discussed  are  the  sulphur  compounds  of  the  soil,  the  influence  of 
meteorological  and  biological  factors  on  the  soil  nitrogen,  the  older  and  the 
more  recent  theories  regarding  the  nature  of  humus  and  its  brfiavior  witli  cer- 
tain reagents,  genetic  relations  between  the  chemical  compounds  in  soil  and 
those  in  plants  and  animals,  the  nature  of  nitrogen  compoonds  in  the  soil,  the 
organic  nitrogen  compounds  of  the  soil,-  the  separation  of  the  nitrog^i  com- 
pounds in  sulphuric-acid  extracts  of  the  soil,  cleavage  products  of  nacleo-pro- 
teins,  lecithin  products  In  the  soil,  pyridin  derivatives  in  the  soil,  the  ammoni- 
fication  of  nmino-acids  and  ncid  aralds  in  the  soil,  the  occurrence  of  carlKm 
dioxid,  alcohols,  and  aldehydes  in  the  soil,  and  soil  organic  acids. 

A  list  of  71  references  to  literature  bearing  on  the  subject -is  app^ided. 

On  the  origin  of  the  loess  of  southwestern  Indiana,  E.  W.  Shaw  {Science, 
n.  ser.,  41  {1915),  No.  IO46,  pp.  IO4-IO8). — ^The  author  concludes  from  a  study 
of  the  loess  areas  of  the  United  States  "  that  the  so-called  marl  loess  of  south- 
western Indiana  consists  of  wind-deposited  true  loess,  stream-laid  valley  filling, 
and  dune  sand,  and  that  the  true  loess  pert  of  it,  together  with  the  '  common 
loess,'  corresponds  to  the  well-known  loess  of  other  parts  of  the  Mississippi 
basin." 

Composition  and  origin  of  different  horizons  of  some  South  Bussian  soils 
and  subsoils,  A.  I.  Nabokikh  {Sehk.  Khoz.  i  LQsov.,  2Tt  {1911),  Nov.,  pp. 
367-S79;  2S8  {1912),  Jan.,  pp.  3-17;  Mar.,  pp.  399-414;  ^9  {1912),  May,  pp. 
3-14;  June,  pp.  159-180,  fig.  1;  July,  pp.  289-305;  ahs.  in  Zhur.  Opytn.  Agron. 
{Runs.  Jour.  Expt.  Landw.),  14  {1913),  No.  4,  pp.  342-341).— The  author  deals 
mainly  with  the  varying  humus  content  of  the  soUs  as  determined  by  the 
permanganate  method. 

A  so-called  isohumic  zone  of  forest  soils  containing  from  1  to  2  per  cent  of 
humus  embraces  the  Governments  of  Kiev  and  Yolynsk.  The  adjoining  border- 
land of  loess  podzol  clays  contain  not  less  than  2  per  cent,  often  more  than  3 
per  cent  of  humus.  The  soils  intermediate  between  forests  and  steppes  vary  in 
humus  content  from  that  of  the  forest  soils  on  the  north  to  that  of  the  cher- 
nozem steppes  of  the  south.  The  steppes  soils  are  divided  Into  (1)  those  of 
the  north  covered  with  typical  chernozem  with  5  to  9  per  cent  of  humus;  (2) 
the  brown  soils  of  the  coast  steppes  containing  not  more  than  3  per  cent  of 
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htimus,  but  wliich  are  frequently  rich  in  alkali  (clilorids,  sulphates,  and 
carbonates) ;  and  (3)  the  Intermediate  chestnut  soils  containing  3  to  5  per  cent 
of  humus. 

The  value  of  excavated  subsoil  (Kuhlerde)  for  the  agricultural  improve- 
ment of  upland  moor  soils,  B.  Tagke  (Mitt,  Ver,  Ford.  Moorkultur  Deut. 
Reiche,  32  (1914),  ^o.  22,  pp.  395-407).^The  author  briefly  describes  the  process 
of  excavating  and  mixing  the  deep  subsoil  with  the  surface  soil  of  the  upland 
moors  in  northwest  Germany  and  reports  crop  experiments  with  oats,  rye,  and 
potatoes  on  these  soils  with  different  manurial  treatment&  He  states  that  the 
moor  soils  are  acid  and  poor  in  plant  food,  but  that  the  subsoils  are  well  stocked 
with  plant  food,  which  is  made  more  or  less  available  when  intimately  mixed 
with  the  moor  soil  and  subjected  to  proper  manurial  treatment  and  cultivation. 
This  process  apparently  requires  several  years  time,  however,  as  Is  shown  by 
nine  years'  of  cropping  experiments,  but  in  the  end  Important  quantities  of 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid  are  made  available  for  plants. 

A  simple  method  for  determining  the  critical  moisture  content  of  soils, 
R.  O.  E.  Davis  (Jour.  Indus,  and  Engin.  Chem.,  6  (1914),  No.  12,  pp.  1008-1010, 
figs.  2). — The  method  proposed  depends  upon  the  rise  of  water  by  capillarity 
a  short  distance  in  a  column  of  dry  soil  and  the  subsequent  distribution  of  the 
water  in  the  soil. 

A  brass  tube  1  ft.  long  and  1  in.  in  diameter  is  filled  with  the  soil  and  sus- 
pended in  water  until  the  water  has  risen  several  Inches  in  the  tube.  The 
tube  is  then  removed  and  held  In  a  horizontal  position  until  capillary  move- 
ment practically  ceases,  then  moisture  is  determined  in  the  Inch  of  soil  at  the 
extreme  point  to  which  water  has  advanced.  The  percentage  so  found  is  taken 
to  be  the  critical  moisture  content.  To  facilitate  the  operation  the  brass  tubes 
are  split  In  half,  so  that  they  can  be  separated  and  the  entire  soil  column 
obtained  for  examination,  and  have  a  slit  covered  with  celluloid  to  permit  of 
observation  of  the  movement  of  the  water  in  the  soil. 

The  method  is  considered  simpler  and  more  accurate  than  older  methods  for 
the  purpose. 

Two  equipments  for  investigation  of  soil  leachings,  C.  A.  Mooebs  and  W.  H. 
MacIntibe  (Tennessee  8ta,  Bui.  Ill  (1915),  pp.  8,  pis.  4). — Two  types  of 
equipment  for  investigating  soil  leachlngs  are  described  and  Illustrated. 

The  first,  a  pit  equipment,  consists  of  an  oblong  covered  cement  pit  81.5  ft. 
long,  5.3  ft.  wide,  and  6.5  ft.  high.  Thirty-four  heavy  galvanized  iron  soil 
drainage  tanks  are  sunk  in  the  ground  on  both  sides  of  the  pit.  These  are  1,  2, 
4,  and  6  ft.  In  depth,  and  are  provided  with  block  tin  outlets  which  pass 
through  the  pit  wall  and  empty  the  drainage  water  Into  galvanlzed-lron  cans 
inside. 

The  second,  a  hillside  equipment,  is  based  upon  a  6-ft.  perpendicular  concrete 
wall  built  against  the  side  of  a  terrace  In  which  the  soil  drainage  tanks  are 
sunk.  The  tanks  are  made  t>f  14-gage  galvanized  Ingot  iron,  strengthened  at 
the  top  by  means  of  a  3/16  by  3/4-in.  wrought-lron  band,  and  having  a  surface 
area  of  1/20,000  acre.  There  are  two  sets  of  these  tanks,  ^iz,  21  12  in.  deep, 
embedded  8  in.  in  the  soil,  and  23  24  in.  deep,  embedded  20  in.  in  the  soil. 
Block  tin  tubes  connected  with  the  bottom  of  the  tanks  pass  through  the 
retaining  wall  and  empty  the  drainage  water  into  containers  arranged  along 
the  wall  In  a  covered  subway.  This  subway  is  open  on  the  side  opposite  the 
retaining  wall,  but  is  so  arranged  that  the  containers  are  protected  from  direct 
sunshine  and  other  extreme  weather  conditions. 

Ammoniflcation  and  nitrification  in  Hawaiian  soils,  W.  P.  Kellet  (Hawaii 
8ta.  Bui.  37  (1915),  pp.  52).— This  bulletin  reports  studies  on  ammoniflcation 
and  nitrlflcation  in  Hawaiian  soils  under  a  variety  of  conditions. 
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It  was  found  that,  as  a  rule,  nitrification  was  not  very  active  in  untilled  soil& 
Ammonification  was  much  more  active  than  nitrification  in  such  soils.  The 
inactivity  of  nitrification  in  the  uncultivated  soils  was  not  due  to  acidity  or  lack 
of  organisms,  but  largely  to  deficient  aeration.  Tillage  Improved  the  aeratloii 
and  thus  stimulated  nitrification  as  w^  as  ammonification.  Sterilization  by 
heat  did  not  promote  nitrification  but  increased  the  production  of  ammoniii. 
Partial  sterilization  stimulated  ammonification  for  a  short  time,  usually  about 
two  weelts,  after  which  there  was  a  decline  in  ammonification.  Nitrification 
was  temporarily  inhibited  by  partial  sterilization,  but  later  recovered  its  activ- 
ity. Reinoculation  of  the  partially  sterilized  soil  with  untreated  soil  stimulated 
nitrification  without  checidng  ammonification.  Partial  sterilization  caused  a 
permanent  increase  in  available  nitrogen  (nitrates  and  ammonia)  In  certain  soils 
and  a  temporary  increase  in  othera 

Calcium  carbonate  produced  considerable  stimulation  of  ammonification  of 
dried  blood  and  soy-bean  meal  in  certain  soils;  in  others  it  had  little  effect  iu 
this  respect  Magnesium  carbonate,  on  the  other  hand,  produced  marked  stimu- 
lation in  the  majority  of  cases.  Dolomitic  and  calcareous  limestones  produced 
much  the  same  effects  as  calcium  carbonate. 

Calcium  carl>onate  stimulated  nitrification  in  certain  soils  and  was  witlioat 
effect  in  others.  Magnesium  carbonate  was  toxic  to  nitrification  in  the  majority 
of  cases.  Nitrification  was  as  active  in  the  manganlferous  and  titaniferous  soils 
as  in  the  others  studied,  but  magnesium  carbonate  was  especially  toxic  to  nitri- 
fication in  these  soils,  this  effect  being  more  marked  in  the  case  of  soy-bean  meal 
than  in  the  case  of  dried  blood.  Dolomitic  and  calcareous  limestones  and  cal- 
cium carbonate  produced  similar  effects  as  regards  nitrification. 

The  results  regarding  the  effect  of  the  lime-magnesia  ratio  on  ammonificatioQ 
and  nitrification  were  inconclusive. 

In  general,  the  exi)eriments  emphasize  the  importance  of  maintaining  the  best 
aeration  i)osslble  in  Hawaiian  soils. 

The  lime-maffnesia  ratio. — I,  The  effects  of  calcium  and  ma^rnesiuin  car- 
bonates on  anunoniflcation.  U,  The  effects  of  caldom  and  magnesiuin  car- 
bonates on  nitrification,  W.  P.  Kelley  (Centhl.  Bakt.  [etc.},  2.  Abt,  42  {1914)^ 
yo8,  17-18,  pp.  519-526;  21-22,  pp.  577-^82) .--The  experimental  results  con- 
tained in  these  two  articles  are  reported  for  the  most  part  in  the  above.  The 
general  conclusion  is  reached  that  the  lime-magnesia  ratio  is  not  of  great  impor- 
tance to  the  ammonlfyhig  and  nitrifying  flora  of  the  soil.  The  concentration  of 
magnesium  in  solution  and  its  relations  to*the  concentration  of  the  other  constit- 
uents are  of  more  imi)ortance. 

The  influence  of  arsenic  upon  the  nitrogen-fixing  powers  of  the  soil,  J.  £. 
Greaves  and  H.  P.  Aitobbson  {CentU.  Bakt.  [etc."},  2.  Aht.,  42  (1914),  No. 
10-1 4 f  PP'  244-^54,  flff-  1)' — In  continuation  of  previous  studies  on  the  influence 
of  arsenic  compounds  on  the  soil  flora  (E.  S.  R.,  30,  pp.  423,  424)  the  authors 
found  that  arsenic  when  applied  to  a  soil  in  the  form  of  lead  arsenate,  sodium 
arsenate,  arsenic  trlsuli^d,  or  zinc  arsenite,  stimulates  the  nitrogen-flxing 
powers  of  the  soil,  this  effect  being  greatest  with  lead  arsenate  and  least  with 
zinc  arsenite.  Paris  green  did  not  stimulate  in  any  of  the  concentrations  tested 
and  became  very  toxic  at  a  concentration  of  120  parts  per  million.  Sodium 
arsenate  became  toxic  at  a  concentration  of  40  parts  per  million  and  at  250 
parts  per  million  nitrogen  fixation  was  entirely  stopped.  Lead  arsenate  was 
not  toxic  ev«i  at  a  concentration  of  400  parts  i)er  million,  and  the  toxicity  of 
arsenic  trisulphid  and  zinc  arsenite  was  very  small  at  this  concentration. 

"  The  stimulation  noted  ...  is  not  due  to  any  inherent  peculiarity  of  the  soil 
used,  for  soils  which  vary  greatly  in  physical  and  chemical  properties  had  their 
nitrogen-fixing  powers  greatly  increased  wh«a  arsenic  was  applied  to  them. 
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Soils  high  in  organic  matter  fixed  as  much  nitrogen  In  the  presence  of  arsenic 
and  in  the  absence  of  mannite  as  they  did  in  the  presence  of  mannlte  and  absence 
of  arsenic.  The  stimulation  is  greatest  when  the  water-soluble  arsenic  content 
of  the  soil  is  about  10  parts  per  million ;  this  quantity  exceeds  that  found  in 
most  soils,  so  It  is  likely  that  arsenic  will  stimulate  in  place  of  retard  bacterial 
activities  of  soil. 

"  Only  one  type  of  Arotobacter  was  isolated  which  was  stlinulated  by  arsenic, 
and  in  this  case  the  stimulation  was  due  to  the  organism  utilizing  more  economi- 
cally, in  the  presence  of  arsenic,  its  source  of  carbon  than  it  did  in  the  absence 
of  arsaiic.  Arsenic  does  not  act  as  a  source  of  energy  to  the  organism.  Part 
of  the  stimulation  noted  In  the  soil  with  its  mixed  flora  is  probably  due  to  the 
arsenic  inhibiting  injurious  speclea  A  quantity  of  arsenic  which  acts  as  a 
stimulant  to  bacteria  when  placed  in  soil  may  become  very  toxic  when  tested 
by  the  Remy  solution  method." 

Bacteriological  effects  of  green  manures,  G.  F.  Bbisooe  and  H.  H.  Habned 
(Mississippi  8ta,  Bid,  168  {1915),  pp.  20,  figs,  7).— Hils  bulletin  gives  a  general 
discussion  of  the  relation  of  humus  to  soil  bacteria  and  reports  a  series  of  ex- 
periments in  stone  Jars  which  was  designed  primarily  to  test  the  effect  of  green 
manures  and  stable  manure  on  the  rate  of  nitrification  in  soila  One  series  of 
Jars  was  arranged  for  the  bacteriological  tests  and  the  other  was  cropped  with 
oats  as  a  check  on  the  bacteriological  tests. 

The  results  indicated  a  direct  r^ation  between  the  bacterial  count  and  the 
amount  of  organic  matter  added  to  the  soil.  There  was  a  very  uniform  agree- 
ment between  the  bacteriological  and  the  vegetative  tests.  It  was  found  that  a 
light  dressing  of  stable  manure  with  green  manure  produced  marked  effects  as 
shown  both  by  the  crop  tested  and  the  bacterial  count  The  use  of  a  bacterial 
culture  with  the  green  manure  had  as  pronounced  an  effect  as  the  addition  of  a 
light  dressing  of  stable  ipanure,  indicating  that  the  benefit  from  the  use  of  the 
stable  manure  was  due  largely  to  the  addition  of  the  bacteria  contained  in  the 
manure.  The  addition  of  organic  matter  to  the  soil  gave  not  only  a  larger 
growth  but  a  better  quality  of  oats  as  shown  by  determinations  of  nitrogen  in 
the  straw. 

The  effect  of  applying  stable  manure  with  green  manures,  O.  Lemmebmann 
and  A.  Bineckb  (Mitt.  Deut,  Landw.  Oesell,  29  (1914),  No.  52,  pp.  702-704).-- 
CJontrary  to  a  generally  accepted  view  the  experiments  with  sugar  beets  reported 
in  this  article  did  not  indicate  that  applying  stable  manure  with  green  manures 
(lupines  and  serradella)  appreciably  increases  the  effectiveness  of  the  latter. 
Plowing  under  the  green  manures  In  spring  gave  better  results  than  plowing 
under  about  the  end  of  October.  Plowing  under  to  a  depth  of  11  in.  gave  better 
results  than  plowing  under  to  a  depth  of  8.7  In.  Taking  the  effect  of  nitrogen 
in  nitrate  of  soda  as  100,  that  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  green  manures  was  44  and 
of  stable  manure  21. 

[Investigations  on  soils  and  fertilizers  In  Hawaii],  E.  V.  Wilcox  and 
W.  P.  Kelley  {Hawaii  8ta.  Rpt.  1914.  pp.  14-16,  21,  22,  25-27).— -Brief  sum- 
maries are  given  of  the  main  results  of  Investigations,  including  the  effect  of 
heaUng  on  soils  (E.  S.  R.,  30,  p.  419),  fertilizing  rice  (E.  S.  R.,  30,  p.  420),  the 
nature  of  the  nitrogenous  compounds  of  soil  (E.  S.  R.,  31,  p.  11),  effect  of  fer- 
tilizers on  the  chemistry  and  physical  properties  of  soils  and  on  the  fixation  of 
fertilizing  constituents  by  soils,  and  ammonification  and  nitrification  in  soils  (see 
p.  719). 

It  is  stated  that ''  continued  pot  experiments  with  various  forms  of  phosphate 
have  demonstrated  anew  that  soluble  phosphates  do  not  leach  through  the  soils, 
but  remain  permanently  available  for  plant  growth.     It  was  also  shown  that 
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leipunefl  used  as  green  maaure  greatly  iucreased  the  availability  of  rock  phos- 
phate.** 

In  comparative  teata  of  various  green  manare  plants  it  was  foand  tliat  an 
introdoced  leguminous  weed  known  as  rattlepod  {Crotalaria  saltiana)  ^has 
the  advantage  over  cultivated  legumes  that  the  seed  may  be  sown  without  any 
previous  preparation  of  the  soil  and  of  course  without  cultivation  after  seed- 
ing. ...  On  seveAl  plantations  fields  which  had  become  the  poorest  on  the 
whole  plantation  gave  the  largest  yield  during  the  past  year  as  a  result  of  plow- 
ing under  humus-forming  material,  but  without  applying  excessive  amounts  of 
commercial  fertilisers." 

Badio-activa  fertilizers  {8ci,  Amer,  Sup.,  79  {1915),  No.  20S8,  p.  55).— 
Investigations  by  Stoklasa,  noted  elsewhere  (E.  S.  B.,  31,  p.  821),  are  reviewed. 

Dogfish  and  how  it  is  made  into  fertilizer,  L.  H.  Mabtell  {Canad,  Fither- 
man,  2  {1915),  No.  i,  pp.  6-^,  flffS.  2;  Amer.  Fert.,  42  {1915),  No.  8,  pp.  54,  56, 
58). — The  progress  made  by  the  Canadian  Government  in  ^orts  to  utilize  the 
dogfish  for  the  manufacture  of  oil  and  fertilizer  and  thus  reduce  the  menace  to 
fisheries  are  discussed,  and  the  methods  used  are  described.  It  is  stated  that  In 
the  factories  established  at  Canso  and  Clark's  Harbor,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Shippe- 
gan.  New  Brunswick,  the  feasibility  of  so  utilizing  the  dogfish  has  been  demon- 
strated, but  that  the  further  development  of  the  industry  will  probably  be  left 
to  private  ent^prise. 

The  fertilizing  value  of  feathers,  F.  Pilz  {Wiener  Landw.  Ztg.,  $4  {1914)^ 
yo.  85,  p.  7^2). — ^Data  collected  from  various  sources  regarding  the  fertilizing 
value  of  feathers  are  summarized  in  this  article.  The  analyses  given  indicate 
that  feathers  contain  on  an  average  about  14  per  cent  of  nitrogen  and  small 
amounts,  not  more  than  0.5  per  cent  In  the  aggregate,  of  phosphoric  acid,  potash* 
and  lime.  In  view  of  the  unavailable  character  of  the  nitrogen  of  feathers  it  is 
stated  that  they  can  best  be  utilized  in  comiwsts. 

Substitutes  for  r&b,  J.  B.  Knight  {Dept.  Agr.  Bombay  BuL  63  {1914),  PP- 
19). — ^BAb  is  the  term  applied  to  the  practice  of  burning  materials  like  loppings 
of  trees  or  dried  dung  upon  rice  seed  beds  before  planting  the  seed.  Tests  of 
lime,  salt,  charcoal,  well-rotted  cow  manure,  sheep  manure,  poudrette,  ashes, 
ammonium  suli>hate,  superphosphate,  niter,  and  fish  and  oil  cakes  as  substitutes 
for  rtlb  are  reported.  The  results  indicated  that  fish,  niter,  ammonium  sul- 
phate, and  oil  cakes  are  the  most  promising  of  the  substitutes  tested,  but  that 
poudrette,  sheep  manure,  and  decomposed  cow  manure  well  mixed  with  the 
soil  are  to  be  recommended. 

Germany's  artificial  fertilizers  {Zt8chr.  Ver.  Deut.  Ingen.,  58  {1914),  No. 
40,  p.  144S;  Jour.  Indus,  and  Engin.  Chem.,  7  {1915),  No.  1,  p.  7^). — It  is  shown 
that  Germany  has  a  practical  monopoly  and  an  abundant  supply  of  potash. 
The  situation  is  not  so  favorable  with  reference  to  nitrogen,  but  the  production 
of  ammonium  sulphate  is  rapidly  increasing  and  the  practicability  of  preparing 
nitrogen  compounds  from  the  air  has  been  demonstrated,  although  there  has 
not  yet  been  any  great  commercial  development  of  such  processes.  It  is  stated 
that  Germany  controls  in  the  Haber  process  of  synthetic  production  of  am- 
monia one  of  the  cheapest  and  most  practical  methods  of  producing  nitrogen 
compounds.  The  phosphoric  acid  required  is  supplied  by  Thomas  slag,  a  by- 
product of  steel  manufacture,  and  Germany  is  independent  with  reference  to 
this  fertilizing  constituent  as  long  as  the  steel  factories  are  active. 

Air  nitrate,  K.  W.  Jurisch  {Gber  Luftsalpeter.  Leipaic:  H.  A.  L,  Degener 
[1914},  pp.  20,  figs.  15). — ^The  industrial  development  of  the  manufacture  by 
electrical  means  of  nitrates  from  the  free  nitrogen  of  the  air  by  the  Birkeland 
and  Eyde  and  especially  the  Sch5nherr  processes  is  reviewed  and  an  extensive 
bibliography  of  references  to  literature  and  patents  is  given. 
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Bed  soils  and  phosphatic  manures,  J.  AmtA  (Bol.  Agr.  l8do  Paulo},  15.  ser., 
No.  e-7  (1914) y  pp.  535-^55,  figs.  «).— The  author  cites  analyses  of  48  samples 
of  red  soils  which  show  that  these  soils  are  g^erally  deficient  In  phosphoric 
acid.  He  points  out  that  although  they  rapidly  absoih  soluble  phosphatic  fer- 
tilizers, the  latter  usually  combine  with  the  Iron  and  aluminum  of  the  soils  to 
form  Insoluble  compounds. 

He  further  reports  experiments  to  show  that  the  absorption  of  phosphoric 
acid  In  red  soils  Is  considerably  Increased  by  the  presence  of  lime  and  humus 
and  that  the  solubility  of  the  phosphates  of  aluminum,  Iron,  and  slag  In  solu- 
tions of  so-called  alkaline  humates  Increases  with  the  concentration  of  the 
solution.  It  Is  thought  that  the  humus  prevent^  the  formation  of  Insoluble 
phosphatic  compounds  In  red  soils  by  combining  with  the  phosphoric  acid  and 
forming  easily  soluble  so-called  humo-phosphates.  The  yalue  of  liming  on  red 
soils  is  attributed  mainly  to  its  favorable  Influence  on  bacterial  activity  and  on 
the  solubility  of  potash. 

It  is  concluded  that  superphosphate  may  be  profitably  used  on  red  soils  if 
accompanied  by  liberal  additions  of  organic  matter  and  lime. 

The  white  phosphates  of  Tennessee,  J.  S.  Hook  (Resources  Tenn.,  5  (1915), 
No.  1,  pp.  BSSSy  figs.  ^).^The  character,  geological  relations,  origin,  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  white  phosfphate  deposits  occurring  In  Perry  and  Decatur  coun- 
ties, Tennessee,  are  discussed.  Sufficient  investigation  has  not  yet  been  made 
to  determine  definitely  the  extent  of  these  deposits.  The  deposits  are  so 
irregular  and  uncertain  in  character  that  no  reliable  postulatlons  can  be  made 
as  to  the  extent  and  size  of  the  individual  deposits. 

Phosphatic  fertilizers  and  the  deposits  of  apatite  of  Freirina,  J.  BattoGEif 
(Los  AJ)onos  Fosfatados  i  los  Yacimientos  de  Apaiita  de  Freirina.  Santiago  de 
Chde:  8oc.  Nac.  Min.,  19U,  pp.  12,  pi.  i).— This  article  discusses  briefly  the 
sources^  character,  and  fertilizing  value  of  various  phosphatic  fertilizers,  and 
describes  In  some  detail  what  appear  to  be  large  deposits  of  high-grade  apatite* 
occurring  in  the  Department  of  Freirina,  Chile.  A  considerable  part  of  this 
apatite  contains  from  25  to  29  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid  and  some  <^  it  ae^ 
much  as  35  per  cent 

American  imports  of  potash  salts  (U.  8.  Dept.  Com.,  Com.  Rpts.,  No.  11 
(1915),  p.  ft9S).—The  import  into  the  United  States  during  December,  1914, 
of  muriate  of  potash  was  8,313  tons,  sulphate  of  potash  2,204  tons,  other  salts 
503349  tons,  as  compared  with  28,619,  6,459,  and  695^73  tons^  respectively, 
during  December  of  the  preceding  year. 

The  economic  value  of  Pacific  coast  kelps,  J.  S.  Bubd  (California  8ta.  Bui. 
248  (1915),  pp.  lSS-^15,  figs.  5).— This  bulletin  reports  in  part  the  results  of 
an  extensive  series  of  studies  on  the  chemistry  of  kelps,  discussing  these  results 
from  the  standpoint  of  their  bearing  on  the  commercial  utilization  of  kelp. 

The  following  are  the  general  conclusions  reached :  "  The  giant  kelps  contain 
potassium,  iodin,  and  nitrogen  In  amounts  which  will  possibly  justify  com'- 
merdal  recovery.  Estimates  of  potash  yields  which  are  based  on  analyses  of 
leaves  and  stems  and  do  not  take  into  account  the  larger  proportion  of  leaf  to 
stem  in  the  growing  plant  are  likely  to  be  higher  than  can  be  expected  In  the 
average  run  of  commercial  recovery.  Exact  determinations  of  the  moisture  con- 
tent of  the  more  conmion  of  the  giant  kelps,  here  presented  for  the  flrst  time, 
show  that  weight  for  weight  of  fresh  kelp  Macrocystis  pyrifera  contains  more 
of  each  important  constituent  than  does  Nereocystis  luetkeana. 

''The  efflorescence  of  potash  salts  when  kelps  are  slowly  dried  can  not  be 
utilized  to  advantage  in  the  commercial  preparation  of  potash  if  a  large  yield  of 
high-grade  salts  is  desired.  No  technological  difficulties  are  Involved  in  prepar* 
I*— No.  8—16 3 
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iof  hlgh-gnule  potaali  Mite  and  iodln  from  keliK  bat  exact  costs  of  prodoetioa 
can  only  be  arrived  at  from  data  obtained  on  a  large  scale,  as  In  actual  tatcborj 
practice.  Apparently,  however,  extraordinary  profits  are  not  to  be  expected 
owing  to  tbe  limited  value  of  the  product  and  the  large  amount  of  manipnlatiis 
involved  in  the  varioos  metliods  of  recovery. 

"Air-dried  kelp  will  fnmlsh  a  low-grade  potash  fertiliser  comparable  to  kaiait 
and  containing  in  addition  over  1  per  cent  of  nitrogen  and  50  per  cent  of  organic 
matter  capable  of  famishing  hamas  to  the  soil.  Objecti<ms  to  the  use  of  diled 
kelp  because  of  the  presence  of  sodium  and  chlorin  are  untenable,  becaose  this 
material  contains  less  sodium  and  chlorin  than  most  of  the  commercial  potask 
salts  now  being  used  and  is  but  littl^  inferior  in  this  respect  to  the  hi^iest 
grades  of  muriate.** 

The  relation  of  solphor  to  soil  fertility,  O.  M.  Shb2>d  {Kentucky  8Ui.  BwL 
188  {1914),  pp.  595-650).— Determinations  of  sulphur  in  a  large  number  ^ 
vegetables  and  fruits  and  other  materials  are  reported  showing  wid^  varyhig 
but,  in  certain  cases,  considerable  amounts  of  this  constituent  For  example,  of 
31  varieties  of  tobacco  grown  in  Kentucky  only  two  contained  less  solptiar  than 
phosphorus.  The  larger  proportion  contained  considerably  more  sulphur  than 
phosphorus;  in  some  cases  twice  as  much.  The  average  sulphur  contoit  of  all 
the  varieties  examined  was  0.458  per  cent,  the  phoqihorus  content  0.302. 

The  addition  of  sulphur  (100  and  500  lbs.  per  acre)  or  gypsum  (eqaivalent 
to  100  lbs.  of  sulphur  per  acre)  to  fertilizers  c<mtaining  only  nitrogen,  potas- 
Mum,  and  phosphorus  produced  a  decided  increase  in  yield  in  pot  experiments 
with  tobacco  on  a  soil  containing  240  lb&  of  sulphur  and  800  lbs.  of  phoq[>hora8 
per  acre.  There  were  decided  gains  in  the  growth  of  soy  beans  with  api^ica- 
tions  of  sulphur,  ammonium  sulphate,  pyrite,  and  ferrous  sulphate  and  smaller 
gains  with  calcium,  potassium,  barium,  magnesium,  aluminum,  and  sodium  sol- 
phates  on  a  soil  containing  000  lb&  of  sulphur  and  3,040  lb&  of  phosphorus  per 
acre.  The  best  results  were  obtained  with  the  element  sulphur.  Pyrite  and  fer- 
rous sulphate  were  applied  at  rates  furnishing  6  lbs.  of  sulphur  per  acre;  the 
other  mat^als  in  amounts  suppljring  100  lbs.  of  sulphur  per  acre.  The  sulphur 
content  of  soy  beans  which  responded  to  sulphur  fertilhsation  was  in  all  cases 
higher  than  that  of  beans  which  had  not  been  fertilised  with  sulphur.  Tlie 
sulphur  fertilizers  were  also  found  to  increase  materially  the  growth  of  turnips 
following  soy  beans  on  the  same  soil. 

Clover  was  not  benefited  by  sulphur  fertilizers  on  soil  from  the  same  source 
as  that  used  in  the  experiments  with  soy  beans.  In  a  series  of  experiments  with 
cabbage  on  soil,  from  the  same  source,  to  which  were  added  in  small  amounts 
ferrous  sulphid,  disulphid,  and  sulphate  and  ferric  sulphate  and  oxid,  sulphates 
and  cart>onate8  of  nickel,  copper,  cobalt,  chromium,  manganese,  and  lithium; 
ammonium,  potassium,  and  sodium  sulphocyanid ;  and  flowers  of  sulphur  none 
of  the  sulphur  compounds  except  potassium  sulphocyanid  proved  benefidaL  A 
f^  of  the  substances  used  had  no  effect,  while  several  were  harmfuL  In  rimi- 
lar  experiments  with  mustard  following  the  cabbage  good  gains  in  yield  were 
obtained  with  several  of  the  sulphates.  With  radishes  following  mustard  the 
results  were  more  irregular,  but  indicated  benefit  from  sulphur  fertilization  in 
some  cases.  Experiments  with  alfalfa  in  sand  cultures  showed  that  this  plant 
readily  utilizes  different  forms  of  sulphur.  The  best  results  were  obtained  with 
magnesium,  ferric  sodium,  potassium,  and  ammonium  sulphates.  Good  results 
were  also  obtained  with  elementary  sulphur.  In  nine  out  of  flfte^i  cases  the 
sulphates  gave  better  results  than  the  carbonates  of  the  same  element 

It  was  ft>und  that  when  sulphur  was  added  to  the  soil  it  was  rapidly  oxidized 
to  the  sulphate  (60  to  80  per  cent  in  four  months),  the  oxidation  proceeding 
more  rapidly  in  a  fertile  soil  than  in  a  poor  soil.    Sulphur  was  also  oxidiied 
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In  sand  cultures,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  in  soil.  The  oxidation  of  the 
sulphur  resulted  in  an  increase  of  acidity.  The  organic  sulphur  of  horse 
manure  was  slowly  oxidized  to  sulphate. 

The  work  of  other  investigators  on  the  subject  is  briefly  reviewed  and  a 
bibliography  of  the  subject  is  givai. 

The  action  of  salts  of  manganese  on  the  growth  of  plants,  P.  Andouabd 
(BuL  8ia.  Agron.  Loire-Inf.,  1912-13,  pp,  125-141). ^Fieid  experiments  testing 
the  effect  of  manganese  carbonate  (89  lbs.  per  acre)  and  sulphate  (35.6 
lbs.  per  acre)  on  the  growth  of  beets,  beans,  and  potatoes  are  reported,  the 
results  showing  that  the  yield  was  in  every  case  increased  by  the  api^cation 
of  manganese  salts.  The  increase  was  generally  more  marked  with  the  car- 
bonate than  with  the  sulphate.  The  effect  on  the  different  constituents  of 
the  plants  varied  with  the  salt  used. 

[Inspection  of  fertilizers  in  Alabama],  B.  B.  Boss  (Ala.  Dept.  Agr.  BuL 
$4  {1914),  PP'  l^'^)' — ^Analyses  and  valuations  of  fertilizers  collected  during  the 
inspection  of  1913-14  are  reported  with  brief  discussions  on  the  maintenance  of 
soil  fertility,  classification  of  fertilizing  materials,  and  home  mixing  of 
fertilizera    The  text  of  the  state  fertilizer  laws  are  included. 

[Inspection  of  fertilizers  in  Florida],  R.  E.  Boss  and  F.  T.  Wilson  {Ann. 
Rpt.  State  Chem.  Fla.,  1914,  PP-  S4-106). ^Analyses  of  fertilizers  collected  dur- 
ing the  inspection  of  1914  are  reported. 

Inspection  and  analysis  of  commercial  fertilizers,  1914,  F.  B.  Mumfobo 
and  P.  F.  Tbowbridge  (Missouri  8ta.  Bui  122  (1915),  pp.  109-160,  fig.  i).— A 
list  of  fertilizers  registered  for  sale  in  Missouri  in  1914  is  given  and  analyses 
and  valuations  of  about  500  samples  of  these  are  reported  with  comments. 
There  was  a  marked  increase  In  the  use  of  fertilizers  in  the  State  in  1914  over 
1913.  The  deficiencies  in  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash  found  by 
analysis,  as  compared  with  the  guaranties,  were  greater  in  1914  than  in  1918, 
and  in  all  constituents  except  potash  greater  than  for  the  preceding  five  years.. 
In  1914,  49.4  per  cent  of  the  nitrogen  determinations,  28.2  per  cent  of  the 
phosphoric  add  determinations,  and  27.0  per  cent  of  the  potash  determinations 
were  below  the  manufacturers'  guaranties.  However,  the  average  value  of  all 
fertilizers  examined  in  1914,  as  calculated  on  the  basis  of  their  composition, 
was  67  cts,  per  ton  above  the  average  guaranty. 

AOEICULTVKAL  BOTANT. 

The  evolution  of  sex  in  plants,  J.  M.  C^oulteb  (Chicago:  University  Chicago 
Press,  1914,  pp.  IX+14O,  figs.  46).— This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  publications 
issued  by  the  University  of  Chicago,  in  which  it  is  intended  to  present  sum- 
maries of  experiments  or  specific  investigations.  The  treatment  of  the  topics 
is  to  be  as  nontechnical  as  possible,  the  series  being  intended  for  the  layman  as 
well  as  for  the  scientist 

In  the  present  volume  the  author  discusses  asexual  reproduction,  the  origin 
and  differentiation  of  sex,  evolution  of  sex  organs,  alternation  of  generations, 
differentiation  of. sexual  individuals,  and  parthenogenesis.  A  working  hy- 
pothesis is  suggested  regarding  the  theory  of  sex,  and  he  concludes  that 
sexuality  as  a  method  of  reproduction  represents  protoplasts  engaged  in 
reproduction  under  peculiar  difficulties  that  do  not  obtain  in  reproduction  by 
spores  or  by  vegetative  multiplication.  Its  significance  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
makes  organic  evolution  more  rapid  and  far  more  varied. 

The  mode  of  inheritance  of  semisterility  in  the  offspring  of  certain  hybrid 
plants,  J.  BELLmo  (Ztschr.  Induktive  Ahstam.  u.  Vererbungslehre,  12  (1914), 
No.  5,  pp.  SOSS42,  figs,  17).— This  is  a  study  of  semisterility  as  related  to 
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abortion  of  young  pollen  grains  and  embryo  sacs  in  three  epedes  and  one 
variety  of  StlEOloblnm. 

.Vfter  discussing  tbe  particular  and  general  effects  of  croaaing  in  eacb  of 
three  generations,  the  author  states  that  six  families  of  the  fertile  planu 
have  been  grown  on  a  large  scale  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  generations,  and  all 
proved  fertile,  three  of  the  lines  obtained  being  of  agricultnral  yalue.  He 
presents  a  working  h3rpothesis  claimed  to  account  for  all  ^  facts  at  pressit 
known  in  tills  connection. 

Plant  chimeras,  P.  Popenoe  (Jour.  Heredity,  5  {19U),  No.  12,  pp.  521-5SI 
figa.  9). — -This  Is  a  discussion  of  so-called  graft  hybrids,  including  mention  of 
early  cases  observed  and  later  cases  studied,  recent  experimental  production  of 
these  chimeras  with  explanations  of  their  behavior  as  regards  chlorophyll 
characters  and  chromosome  numl)ers,  and  mention  of  wliat  Is  possibly  the  only 
genuine  graft  hybrid  {Solanum  darwinianum)  now  known. 

Heredity  in  chimeras,  W.  S.  Chafiic  (Jour.  Heredity,  5  {1914)^  ^o.  It,  Ph 
535^46,  flffs.  7). — ^This  is  an  account  of  the  study  of  the  progeny  of  a  spedmen 
of  AmaranthuM  retroflexus  which  possessed  variegated  leaves  and  was  r^;arded 
as  a  sectorial  chimera.  The  offspring  consisted  of  green,  white,  and  a  few 
variegated  seedlings.  Only  green  offspring  were  produced  from  green  seed- 
lings or  green  branches,  and  white  branches  when  self -fertilized  (cross-fotflia- 
tion  not  being  tried)  produced  only  white  offspring.  It  is  thought  that  the 
heredity  of  this  plant  belongs  to  the  type  of  variegated  chimeras,  the  variegated 
plants  coming  from  a  cross  between  green  and  white  gametes. 

Bud  variations  in  Coleus,  A.  B.  Stout  (Ahs.  in  Science,  n.  ser,,  41  (1915) f 
Xq.  1048,  p.  178). — The  author  states  that  plants  propagated  vegetatively 
through  six  generations  develop  two  types  of  changes,  fluctuations  and  mnta- 
tions.  Although  the  different  patterns  which  arose  were  remarkably  constant 
in  vegetative  propagation,  each  exhibited  further  changes  in  the  eplgenetlc 
development  and  distribution  of  the  red  pigmentation.  The  phenomena  asso- 
ciated with  the  appearance  and  subsequent  behavior  of  the  different  bud 
variations  are  quite  similar  to  the  phenomaia  of  variation,  mutation,  and 
alternative  Inheritance  in  a  seed  progeny  of  hybrid  origin. 

Inheritance  of  certain  seed  characters  in  com,  R.  A.  Habpeb  (Aba.  in  Bdr 
cnce,  n.  ser.,  41  {1915),  No.  IO48,  pp.  177,  178).— -The  author  states  that  the 
various  pigmentations  of  the  integument,  aleurone  layer,  and  ^idosperm  are 
metidentlcal  characters,  that  Is,  the  same  in  the  cells  as  they  are  in  the  tissues 
or  kernel  as  a  whole;  The  pattern  in  the  case  of  streaked  or  mottled  grains  is 
a  character  of  the  tissue  as  a  whole.  The  form  of  the  dent  kernels  is  « 
character  of  the  kernel  due  to  the  nature  and  distribution  of  the  starch  and 
other  elements  in  the  tissues.  The  wrinkled  form  of  the  kernels  of  sweet  corn 
is  more  nearly  Identical  with  the  shrinkage  of  the  individual  cells  of  the  endo- 
^)erm.  By  crossing  these  different  forms  intermediates  may  be  obtained  be- 
tween any  two  contrasting  characters,  and  selection  tends  to  develop  fixity  of 
type,  although  the  range  of  variation  may  at  first  be  even  higher  than  that  of 
either  par^it. 

Inheritable  variations  in  the  yellow  daisy,  A.  F.  Blakrbleb  (Ahs.  ** 
Science,  n.  ser.,  41  {1915),  No.  IO48,  p.  178).— From  a  study  of  the  yellow 
daisy  {Rudheckia  hirta)  the  author  has  found  a  large  number  of  ray  char- 
acters, such  as  absence,  reduplication,  length,  color,  constriction,  transforma- 
tion of  rays  Into  tubes,  and  differences  In  shape,  size,  and  color  of  disk,  as 
well  as  vegetative  characters,  such  as  height,  branching,  leaf  character,  fiisd- 
ations,  etc. 

GBnothera  lamarckiana  and  the  (Bnotheras  of  the  forest  of  Fontaineblean? 
li.  BLABiiTGHEM  {Rev.  Q4n.  BoU,  25  his  {1914),  pp.  35^0,  fig.  1).— The  author 
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concludes  an  account  of  studies  carried  out  on  CEnothera  by  stating  that  there 
may  be  found  In  a  wild  state  In  France  at  least  four  distinct  species  of  the 
group  Euoenothera,  namely  (In  order  of  frequwicy  of  occurrence)  (E.  biennis, 
(E.  suaveolena,  (E,  biennis  parviflora,  and  (E,  muricaia,  CE,  Ion ffi flora  not 
belonging  to  that  group.  (E,  lamarckiana  Is  probably  not  found  growing  spon- 
taneously In  France. 

A  study  of  the  genus  Panicum,  S.  A.  Belov  {Trudy  B^ro  Prikl.  Bot.  {Bui. 
Angew.  Bot),  7  {1914),  No,  5,  pp.  306^24,  figs.  27). — Studies  In  water  require- 
ment as  related  to  development  at  the  agricultural  station  of  Samara  are  said 
to  show  that  P.  mUiaceutn  starts  Its  main  growth  after  wheat  has  passed  its 
maximum,  the  principal  root  development  of  this  millet  corresponding  with 
the  latter  part  of  stalk  growth  and  with  the  early  period  of  panicle  formation. 

Several  other  species  of  Panlcum  studied  are  said  to  fall  naturally  Into  three 
groups.  In  one  of  which  there  Is  considerable  development  of  conducting 
tissue  as  compared  with  a  given  stomatal  area,  In  a  second,  like  developmeit 
of  conducting  tissue  with  smaller  stomatal  area,  and  In  the  third,  corre- 
spondence of  stomatal  area  with  development  of  conducting  tissue. 

Coloration  of  glumes  in  Panicum  miliaceum,  B.  Abnold  {Trudy  BiUro 
Prikl.  Bot.  {Bui.  Angew.  Bot.),  7  {1914),  No.  5,  pp.  299^05,  pi.  1,  fig.  1).— This 
Is  an  account  of  a  series  of  comparisons  made  by  the  section  for  plant  breeding 
at  the  Saratov  Experiment  Station  regarding  coloration  of  glumes  In  265  pure 
strains  within  23  varieties  of  millet,  which  were  carried  out  with  colors  em- 
ployed there  as  standards. 

It  was  found  that  each  variety  of  so-called  red,  yellow,  and  gray  millet  has 
a  prevailing  color  tone,  others  showing  lower  degrees  of  conformity  to  type. 

The  relationships  of  root  bacteria  in  the  LeguminosA,  J.  Simon  {Centhl. 
Bakt.  [etc.],  2.  Aht.,  41  {1914),  No.  11-17,  pp.  4TM7P).— A  study  of  the  rela- 
tlonshlps  of  nodule  bacteria  through  their  interaction  with  the  leguminous 
hosts  is  said  to  divide  the  bacteria  into  groups,  each  form  reacting  with  a  cer- 
tain number  of  hosts,  which  are  Indicated.  The  root  bacteria  of  the  Leguml- 
nosee,  it  is  held,  are  to  be  considered  as  more  or  less  constant  adapted  forms  of 
the  species  Bacterium  radicicola. 

Isolation  of  Bacillus  radicicola  from  soil,  C.  B.  Lipman  and  L.  W.  Fowleb 
{Science,  n.  ser.,  41  {1915),  No.  1050,  pp.  256-^59^). ^A  method  is  described  by 
which  the  authors  claim  to  have  isolated  B.  radicicola  from  soil  In  which  there 
had  grown  for  several  years  a  large  specimen  of  Vicia  sicula.  The  organism 
was  isolated,  and  inoculation,  experiments  showed  that  in  21  out  of  44  Instances 
bacteria  isolated  from  soil  gave  positive  results,  as  shown  by  the  presence  of 
nodules  on  the  roots  of  plants  as  grown  in  cultures.  This  is  believed  to  be  the 
first  recorded  instance  where  B.  radicicola  has  been  isolated  directly  from  the 
SOIL 

.  Physiological  studies  of  Bacillus  radicicola  of  soy  bean,  J.  K.  Wilson 
{Ahs.  in  Science,  n.  ser.,  41  {1915),  No.  IO48,  p.  180).— This  Investigation  is 
said  to  confirm  other  earlier  work  regarding  the  infiuence  of  nitrates  on  nodule 
production,  and  Indicates  that  sulphates  in  relatively  weak  concentration  in- 
iiibit  the  process.  Chlorids  and  pho^hates  stimulate  nodule  production,  while 
ammonium  salts  are  inhibitory.  It  was  determined  that  while  nodule  develop- 
ment was  prevented  by  the  presence  of  nitrates,  sulphates,  and  ammonium  salts, 
yet  the  organism  retained  its  vitality  in  the  presence  of  these  salts.  Whether 
the  effect  of  the  salt  is  upon  the  root,  such  as  to  make  it  more  resistant,  or 
upon  the  organism  has  not  been  determined. 

Influence  of  certain  salts  on  nodule  production  in  vetch,  Kno  {Abs.  in 
Science,  n.  ser.,  41  {1915),  No.  IO48,  p.  180). —-The  author  claims  that  calcium 
salts  are  essaitlal  for  nodule  production  in  vetch,  although  the  substitution  of 
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barium  or  strontiaiu  permits  nodule  development  to  a  limited  degree    Tint 
relation  of  a  balanced  solution  to  nodule  production  has  also  been  investigated. 

The  assimilation  of  elementary  nitrogen  by  yeasts  and  mold  fungi,  A. 
Kossowics  (Biochem.  Zi$chr,,  64  {19U),  No.  1-S,  pp.  «&-85).— The  author  has 
followed  up  investigations  previously  reported  (E.  S.  R.,  28,  p.  35 ;  31,  p.  223), 
and  claims  that  the  yeasts  and  mold  fungi  tested  are  able  to  utilixe  nitn^en 
compounds  existing  in  the  air,  but  not  the  free  nitrogen  thereol  He  considers 
it  doubtful  whether  yeasts  or  mold  fungi  exist  which  can  utilize  such  atmos- 
pheric nitrogen. 

Distribution  of  nitrates  in  Phytolacca,  R.  Spallhto  (Ann.  Chim,  AffL 
[Rome^,  1  {19U),  No,  11-12,  pp.  502-505,  pi,  i).— A  preliminary  study  of  the 
nitrate  cont^it  in  growing  portions  of  Phytolacca  at  differ^it  stages  is  con- 
sidered to  show  that  nitrates  in  this  plant  have  the  character  of  reserve  mate- 
rial, a  relation  b^ng  noted  between  the  degree  of  leaf  activity  at  a  given  stage 
and  nitrate  distribution  in  the  plant 

The  rOle  of  calcium  in  forest  vegetation,  L.  Chancebel  (Rev,  Gdit.  Bof..  3tS 
bis  (1914),  pp.  8S-89,  pi,  1), — Giving  a  brief  account  of  tests  of  the  influence  of 
several  compounds  upon  the  development  of  a  number  of  common  forest  trees, 
the  author  states  that  calcium  salts  exercise  an  accelerating  influence  (not  com- 
pletely  nutrient,  but  probably  strongly  stimulant)  on  a  number  of  forest  growths, 
producing  notable  results  without  injury  in  some  instances.  The  maritime  pine 
was  found  to  accommodate  itself  to  a  high  proportion  of  calcium  and  to  show 
much  greater  vigor  than  in  a  siliceous  medium.  Chestnut  was  cultivated  in  .n 
saturated  solution  of  either  sulphate  or  carbonate  of  calcium,  which  exercised 
a  favorable  influ^ice  on  this  plant  In  general,  while  other  conditions  are  influ- 
ential, calcium  compounds,  particularly  as  sulphate  or  as  phosphate,  exercise 
V  most  important  influence  in  silviculture. 

Chrowth  of  plants  in  a  medium  rich  in  carbon  dioxid,  W.  Berkowski  {Gar- 
temcelt  17  U91S),  No,  51,  pp.  707-709,  figs,  2;  18  (1914),  No.  3S,  pp.  i45,  446, 
flffs,  3), — Reporting  experiments  on  several  plants,  the  author  states  that 
increase  of  carbon  dioxid  in  the  atmosphere  did  not  Improve  the  appearance, 
flowering,  or  body  weight  of  the  plants  tested. 

On  the  nature  of  antagonism,  W.  J.  V.  Ostebhottt  (Science,  n.  aer.,  4^ 
{1915),  No,  1050,  pp.  255,  256). ^The  author  presents  a  hypothesis  formulated 
as  a  result  of  his  investigations  on  the  permeability  of  protoplasm,  by  which 
one  may  i»«dict  what  substances  will  antagonize  each  other  and  what  degree 
of  antagonism  will  exist  between  any  two  substances.  Substances  wliich  alter 
the  permeability  of  protoplasm,  it  is  said,  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  (1) 
those  which  cause  an  increase,  but  not  a  decrease,  of  permeability,  and  (2) 
those  which  can  produce  a  decrease  of  permeability. 

As  a  result  of  his  investigations  the  author  claims  his  hyi)othesis  offers  a 
rational  explanation  of  antagonism  by  showing  that  salts  antagonise  eadi  other 
because  they  produce  opposite  effects  on  the  protoplasm  and  indicates  definitely 
what  the  effects  are.  From  this  it  is  possible  to  predict,  both  qualltativ^y  and 
to  a  considerable  extent  quantitatively,  the  effect  of  combinations  of  salts,  but 
this  may  also  be  extended  to  organic  compounds  and  to  show  that  nonelectrolytea 
which  decrease  permeability  can  also  antagonize  such  substances  as  sodium 
chlorid.  This  indicates  that  the  hypothesis  may  be  applied  so  as  to  include  both 
electrolytes  and  nonelectrolytea 

Senile  changes  in  the  leaves  of  Vltis  vulpina  and  certain  other  i>erenniAl 
plants,  H.  M.  Benedict  (Aha,  in  Science,  n,  ser,,  41  (1915),  No,  IO48,  p.  i80),— 
Through  investigations  extending  over  a  period  of  seven  years,  the  author  has 
found  that  leaves  of  V.  vulpina  and  other  plants  exhibit  evidence  of  senilit^r. 
Leaves  of  old  plants  have  a  higher  percentage  of  vascular  tissue  than  leaves  of 
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young  plants,  and  conseqaently  they  are  less  eiBcient  as  photosyntheslsinff 
organs.  He  obtained  a  formula  showing  means  for  determining  the  age  of 
V.  vulpina  from  its  velnage,  as  the  age  (age  being  reckoned  from  the  last  repro- 
duction from  seed)  of  a  plant  of  V.  vulpina  determines  the  character  of  Its  vein- 
age.    The  Jntenlle  velnage  Is  restored  only  after  sexnal  reproduction. 

The  effects  of  kerosene  and  other  petroleum  oils  on  the  Tiability  and 
flrrowth  of  Zea  mays,  J.  H.  Whitten  (Bui.  III.  State  Lah.  Nat.  Hist.,  10  (1914), 
Art.  5,  pp.  £45-278,  pi.  i,  flff.  1). — ^The  author  reports  on  several  series  of 
studies  with  Zea  mays  as  affected  by  kerosene  under  different  conditions. 

Grains  of  com  were  not  Injured  by  Immersion  In  kerosene  for  from  10  to  20 
days  If  they  were  then  freed  from  adhering  oil  and  given  very  little  moisture 
during  germination  and  initial  growth.  Dry,  uninjured  m^nbranes  were  Im- 
permeable to  kerosene,  but  moist  membranes  were  not 

While  some  uninjured  grains  of  com  may  remain  In  Kerosene  for  eight  years 
without  detriment,  mechanical  injury  to  the  membranes  permits  destruction  of 
life  In  the  embryo  by  kerosene  within  75  daya 

Kerosene,  while  harmless  In  small  proportions,  was  above  these  Injurious 
to  germinating  grains  in  proportion  to  length  of  time  of  Immersion  and  Increase 
In  water  content  of  the  soil  above  the  minimum  required  for  germination. 
Older  seedlings  absorbed  safely  larger  quantities  of  kerosene.  The  Injurious 
effects  of  petroleum  oil  on  germinating  seed  com  seemed  to  vary  Inversely  as 
the  volatility  of  the  respective  oil& 

It  Is  not  considered  advisable  to  treat  seed  com  with  kerosene  unless  the 
water  content  of  the  soil  is  under  control. 

Injuries  to  plants  by  smoke,  gas,  and  ashes,  H.  G.  MthxES  et  al.  {Ber.  kifr. 
Chem.  Kontroll  u.  Vera.  Stat.  Pflanzenkrank.  Prov.  8ach$en,  191S,  pp.  21-29). — 
This  1b  a  brief  report  on  the  chemical  or  physical  Injuries  to  various  classes  of 
useful  or  ornamental  i^nts  by  gaseous  and  solid  emanations  from  locomotives, 
electric  plants,  and  other  sources  of  abundant  combustion  products.  The  In- 
juries due  to  nematodes,  etc.,  attacking  the  plants  weakened  by  the  action  of 
such  products  are  included. 

FIELD  CBOPS. 

Beport  of  the  agronomy  department,  G.  K.  McGlelland  and  0.  A.  Sahb 
(Hawaii  Sta.  Rpt.  19H,  pp.  86^,  pi.  1). — In  a  test  with  rice,  a  Japanese  vari- 
ety, Besaubo,  and  a  Ghlnese  variety.  Long  Nyah  Yin,  are  noted. 

''In  an  experiment  with  a  sweet  sorghum,  a  nonsaccharln  sorghum,  and 
Japanese  cane  for  srlelds  of  forage  over  a  long  period,  the  sweet  sorghum  has 
yielded  in  four  cuttings  47.1  tons  per  acre  and  the  nonsaccharln  variety  49.8 
tons  in  three  cuttings.  The  Japanese  cane,  cut  for  the  first  time,  yielded  102 
tons  of  forage  per  acre  468  days  after  planting." 

Sudan  grass  planted  November  22,  1913,  Is  noted  as  yldding  31  tons  of  green 
forage  at  the  first  cutting,  March  9,  1914,  and  30  tons  at  the  second  cutting. 
May  8.  Sudan  grass  seems  to  be  much  superior  for  lower  and  Tunis  grass  for 
higher  elevations.  Among  other  grasses  **  Mitchell  grass  (A§trehla  triticoidei)^ 
Judd  grass  (Leptochloa  virffata),  Pa^alum  $toUmiferum,  molasses  grass 
(MelifUa  minutiflora),  P.  virgatum,  Phalaris  Imlbosa,  and  Texas  blue  grass  are 
worthy  of  mention.  The  American  'Buffolo  grass'  (BulMXt  dactyloides) 
from  Kansas  seed  started  very  slowly  but  is  making  much  better  growth  as  the 
summer  months  come  on." 

Three  varieties  of  saltbushes  are  mentioned  as  having  shown  desirable  quali- 
ties as  sturdy,  long-period  cover  crops,  namely,  Atriple^  nummmlafia,  A.  Up" 
tooarpa,  and  A.  haUtnoides.  Trials  with  buckwheat,  flax,  and  rape  show  these 
to  be  crops  of  value  for  Hawaiian  conditions. 
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The  trials  of  legomes  Indade  Lupittus  harttoeffH,  which  yielded  at  the  end  of 
84  and  06  days,  respectively,  9.8  and  18.6  tons  green  manure  and  16J>  bo.  seed 
per  acre,  Trifolium  alewandrinum^  Desmodium  iartuotwm,  Bongwiwrha  mfmor, 
Ctfti9us  proHferuM^  OnobrychU  iativa,  and  Lotus  oomUmlattu. 

A^rronomieal  investigations,  E.  V.  Wilooz  {HawiUi  8ia.  RpU  1914,  pp.  17, 
IS,  W,  20). — This  outlines  the  general  scope  of  the  agronomical  worit  of  the 
station,  discussing  the  rice  experiments,  the  unsatisfactory  growth  of  cereals, 
the  favorable  prospects  for  Sudan  grass,  Giant  Bermuda  grass,  teff  grass,  and 
saltbuHhes  as  forage  plants,  an  unsatisfactory  attempt  to  grow  potatoes  on 
account  of  blight,  the  excellent  results  with  buckwheat  and  flax  as  farpn  crops, 
the  increasing  use  of  algaroba  meal,  and  the  increasing  use  of  dynamite  in  im- 
proving soil  conditions.  The  great  value  of  the  use  of  ars^iite  of  soda  as  a 
spray  to  destroy  weeds  is  also  noted.  The  effect  of  arsenic  on  the  soil  la  being 
studied. 

Beport  of  ths  eastern  Oregon  dry  farming  branch  experiment  station, 
lEoro,  Oregon,  1913-14,  D.  K  Stephens  {Oregon  8ta.,  RpU  East.  Oreg.  Drp 
Farming  8ta.,  iforo,  191S-U,  pp.  42,  figs,  i^).— This  bulletin  embraces  brief 
notes  on  the  establishment  of  the  eastern  Oregon  dry-farming  8ubstati<ni  at 
Moro,  its  equipment,  and  the  climatic  and  soil  conditions  found  there,  indiidlng 
meteorological  data. 

Results  of  experiments  that  have  been  carried  out  along  the  lines  of  yariety 
tests,  tillage  experiments,  and  crop  rotations  are  given  in  detail  and  sum- 
marized as  follows :  **  Improved  strains  of  the  Turkey  winter  wheat,  in  a 
4-year  period,  liave  averaged  8  bu.  an  acre  more  than  the  local  Fortyfold.  For 
a  3-year  period  the  Kharkov  winter  wheat  has  exceeded  the  best  local  Turkey 
wheat  by  4.6  bu.  an  acre.  Early  Baart  iH>ring  wheat  and  selections  from 
Koola,  Karun,  and  G.  I.  No.  2495  have  given  yields  from  4  to  5  bu.  an  acfe 
higher  than  the  Selected  Bluestem,  the  best  local  spring  wheat  .  .  . 

^  The  average  yield  of  68,000  acres  of  8iN:ing  and  winter  bartey  in  the  Colum- 
bia Basin  counties  of  Oregon  in  1009,  according  to  the  U.  S.  C^isus,  was  ISJi 
bu.  an  acre.  The  4-year  average  yields  of  the  Mariout,  Hannchen,  and  Swan- 
neck  spring  barleys  on  the  branch  station  farm  have  been  26  to  29  bu«  an  acre. 
.  .  .  For  a  4-year  average  the  leading  oat  varieties  have  been  Kherson,  Cana- 
dian, Siberian,  and  Sixty  Day.  A  selection  of  the  Sixty  Day  in  1914  out- 
yielded  the  best  local  oat  variety  by  20  bu.  an  acre.  Tests  with  winter  and 
spring  emmer  indicate  that  this  crop  will  not  likely  supplant  oats  and  barley 
for  stock  feed  in  eastern  Oregon.  Tliat  field  peas  can  be  grown  with  profit  on 
eastern  Oregon  dry  lands  has  been  demonstrated.  The  Carleton  variety  on 
the  same  ground  in  1912,  1913,  and  1914  averaged  19.3  bu.  an  acre,  at  present 
prices  worth  about  $35.  .  .  . 

'*  The  best  com  varieties  for  eastern  Oregon  conditions  have  been  found  to 
be  Walla  Walla  White  Dent,  Northwestern  Dent,  Minnesota  No.  13,  Wlndos 
White  Dent,  and  Yellow  Flint.  Com  varieties  grovvn  for  a  number  of  years 
and  selected  at  the  branch 'station  have  always  given  higher  yi^ds  an  acre 
than  com  grown  from  seed  of  the  same  varieties  obtained  from  distant 
localities. 

<  "Alfalfa  fn  cultivated  rows  has  given  promising  results  on  the  dry  upland 
sella  The  Baltic  and  Grimm  varieties  are  recommended  as  best  suited  to 
eastern  Oregon  conditions. 

**  The  permanency  of  the  agriculture  of  eastern  Oregon  will  depeid  upon  the 
adoption  by  the  farmers  at  some  time  of  a  crop  rotation  scheme  that  will 
increase  and  maintain  the  fertility  of  soil  that  is  being  depleted  by  continooufi 
grain  growing.    Eighteen  different  crop  rotation  schemes  are  b^ng  tried  at  tbe 
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branch  station ;  and,  though  further  trials  are  needed  before  it  can  be  decided 
wliich  systems  will  be  most  profitable  for  farmers  to  adopt,  results  already 
obtained  indicate  that  such  crops  as  field  peas,  com,  and  alfalfa  in  cultivated 
rows  can,  in  a  large  measure,  be  substituted  for  summer  fallow.  In  an  exten- 
•sive  test  of  different  cultivation  methods  for  winter  wheat  under  the  summer 
fallow  system  it  has  been  found  that  from  4  to  10  bu.  an  acre  is  gained  by 
plowing  the  ground  earlier  in  the  spring  than  is  the  common  practice.^ 

Variety  testln^r  (Washington  Sta.  BuL  118  (1914),  pp.  18-22,  fig.  i).— Data 
are  given  regarding  variety  tests  of  winter  and  spring  wheat,  winter  and  spring 
barley,  oats,  and  field  pea& 

Grasses  and  foragre  plants  of  Hawaii,  C.  K.  McClelland  (Hawaii  Sta,  BuL 
36  (1915),  pp.  43,  pis.  9>.— This  bulletin  gives  a  detailed  idea  of  the  present 
status  of  forage  plants  on  the  various  Hawaiian  ranchea  Tables  show  the 
average  annual  and  monthly  precipitation  at  some  Hawaiian  ranches  and 
other  points  for  periods  ranging  from  5  to  27  years;  analyses  and  compiled 
data  as  to  the  composition  of  Hawaiian  feeds;  the  Hawaiian,  common,  and 
botanical  names  of  the  more  important  grasses  and  leguminous  and  miscella- 
neous forage  plants;  the  names  of  grasses  introduced  for  range  improvement 
but  not  yet  established;  and  undesirable  and  poisonous  planta  Descriptions 
of  many  of  the  forage  plants  are  given  and  recommendations  for  planting  are 
offered,  together  with  brief  notes  on  the  management  of  range  lands. 

Porasre  crop  studies,  J.  B.  Thompson  (Guam  Sta.  Rpt.  1914*  pp.  15,  16,  pi. 
1). — ^This  notes  the  production  of  Para  grass,  Paspalum  dUatatwn,  Guinea 
grass,  sorghum,  and  peanuts  for  soiling  and  pasture  crops. 

Brachysm,  a  hereditary  deformity  of  cotton  and  other  plants,  O.  F.  Cook 
(U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Jour.  Agr.  Research,  3  (1915),  No.  5,  pp.  387-399,  pis.  10).— 
In  this  article  the  author  discusses  facts  discovered  by  observations  of  the  cot- 
ton plants  under  the  headings  of  special  features  of  brachysm  in  cotton,  inde- 
pendent origins  of  brachjrtic  variations,  different  degrees  of  brachysm,  shorten- 
ing of  internodes  by  drought,  retention  of  blasted  buds  in  brachytic  varieties, 
morpholgy  of  decurrent  pedicels,  brachysm  accompanied  by  fasclation  and 
adhesion,  analogy  between  brachytic  variations  and  hybrids,  brachysm  and 
homoeosis,  and  agricultural  defects  of  "  cluster  *'  cottons. 

In  conclusion  it  is  stated  that  **  brachysm  is  a  term  proposed  to  designate  the 
shortening  of  the  vegetative  internodes  of  plants.  It  is  a  hereditary  abnormal- 
ity, indicating  degeneracy,  that  has  appeared  in  Independent  mutative  variations 
in  many  distinct  families  of  plants.  Including  many  cultivated  forms.  Brachytic 
variations  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  cotton,  giving  rise  to  the  so-called 
•  cluster '  and  *  limbless '  varieties,  and  afford  unusually  favorable  opportunities 
for  learning  the  nature  and  physiological  significance  of  such  variations. 

*'  The  shortening  of  the  internodes  of  the  cotton  plant  Is  usually  confined  to 
the  fruiting  branches  without  affecting  the  main  stalk  or  the  vegetative 
branches.  Brachytic  variations  occur  independently  in  different  species  and 
varieties  of  cotton  and  do  not  constitute  a  natural  group  with  a  common  origin. 

"  Brachytic  varieties  of  cotton  usually  show  other  abnormalities  of  the  inter- 
nodes, leaves,  and  involucral  bracts.  There  is  also  an  increased  tendency  to 
abortion  of  the  floral  buds,  and  the  blasted  buds  often  remain  attached  to  the 
plant,  because  of  the  absence  of  well-differentiated  absciss  layer  at  the  base  of 
the  pedicel. 

"Though  brachytic  variations  arise  by  mutative  changes  in  the  expression 
of  the  characters  and  show  alternative  Mendel  ian  forms  of  inheritance,  they 
afford  no  additional  support  to  the  general  theories  of  mutation  and  Mendelism 
as  explaining  evolution.     Such  variations  represent  reduced  specialization  or 
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Intermediate  expreasloii  of  characters  and  are  degenerative  in  nature^  Tbej  are 
not  to  be  considered  as  examples  of  normal  heredity  or  of  the  erolntion  of  new 
characters.  The  abnormalities  of  brachytic  yariations  are  analogous  to  tlMK 
found  among  hybrids  and  are  lilcewise  accompanied  by  tendencies  to  sterility  or 
abortion  of  bods. 

'*  Brachynn  Is  to  be  associated  with  other  forms  of  intermediate  expresrioa 
of  characters,  representing  a  general  class  of  metai^ianlc  variations.  A  more 
definite  recognition  of  this  class  of  variations  is  desirable  in  connection  with  the 
investigation  of  general  problems  of  heredity  and  evolution. 

'*The  agrcultaral  value  of  brachytic  varieties  of  cotton  is  impaired  by  the 
tendency  to  abnormal  variations  and  sterility  and  also  by  the  fact  that  tbe  das- 
ter  cottons  are  more  severely  aflTected  by  unfavorable  conditions.  Heooe, 
brachysm  Is  to  be  avoided  in  the  breeding  of  superior  varieties  of  cotton.** 

Crimson  clover:  Seed  prodnction»  J.  M.  Westoatb  ( U.  8.  Dept.  Affr^  Farmcnf 
But.  646  il9lS)y  pp.  IS,  fig$.  15).— This  describes  methods  of  harvesting  the 
seed  of  crimson  clover  and  also  describes  devices  for  gathering  the  seeds,  knowi 
ns  comb  strippers  and  rotary  brush  strippers. 

Brief  notes  are  given  on  the  commercial  growing  of  crimson  clover  seed  and 
how  to  grow  a  good  crop  of  seed,  and  the  money  values  of  a  seed  and  hay  crop 
are  compared.  The  weeds  to  be  avoided  in  a  crimson  clover  field  are  mentioned 
and  illustrated.  Because  of  the  uncertainties  of  the  foreign  supply  of  seed,  it  is 
suggested  the  individual  farmer  may  readily  arrange  to  save  his  own  seed  for 
reseedlng,  although  the  commercial  production  of  seed  in  this  country  is  handi- 
capped by  frequent  untimely  rains. 

Local  fertilizer  ezi>eriments  with  com  in  south  Alabama  in  1911,  1919, 
1913,  and  1914,  J.  F.  Dugoab  and  J.  T.  Whxiamsoic  {Alabama  Col.  Bta.  Bui 
181  il9U),  pp.  153^182). —The  chief  object  of  these  local  ferUlizer  experiments 
is  given  as  to  ascertain  the  best  combination  of  fertilizers  for  com  prodnction 
on  each  of  the  principal  soils  of  the  southern  half  of  Alabama. 

*'  From  these  experiments,  most  of  which  were  conducted  on  ifbor  land  in  diy 
seasons,  it  appears  that  under  these  conditions  reliance  should  not  be  placed 
chiefly  on  commercial  fertilisers  in  growing  com.  Commercial  fertilisers  have 
proved  much  more  effective  and  profitable  for  cotton  than  for  com.  On  nearly 
all  experiments  nitrogen,  whether  employed  as  cotton-seed  meal  or  as  nitrate  of 
soda,  afforded  a  fair  increase  in  the  3rield  of  com.  In  00  per  cent  of  these 
separate  experiments  the  increase  from  ai^lying  200  lbs.  of  cotton-seed  metl 
alone  per  acre  was  suflicl^it  to  afford  a  profit,  even  under  these  unfavorable  con- 
ditions of  soil  and  climate.  Acid  phosphate  used  alone,  and  in  various  combina- 
tions, usually  afforded  a  small  increase  in  the  yield  of  com,  but  this  Increase 
was  usually  not  sufllciait  under  these  unfavorable  conditions  to  afford  a  i»oflt 
For  com,  kainlt  was  even  less  effective  and  more  generally  unfavorable  than 
was  acid  phosphate. 

"  When  200  lb&  of  cotton-seed  meal,  applied  before  planting,  was  compared 
with  100  lbs.  of  ultimate  of  soda,  applied  when  com  plants  weire  several  feet  higii, 
nitrate  of  soda  afforded  a  larger  increase.  Nitrate  of  soda  afforded,  on  the 
average,  and  in  most  experiments,  a  profitable  Increase  In  yield.  In  these  ex- 
periments conmiercial  fertilisers  usually  increased  the  yield  to  at  least  as  large 
an  extent  on  land  capable  of  producing  25  to  90  bu.  of  com  without  fotiliaer  as 
on  poorer  land ;  this  suggests  that  it  was  the  supply  of  moisture  in  the  richer 
soils,  rather  than  the  fertilisers,  which  determined  yield  in  these  unfavorable 
seasons.  This  argues  for  the  plowing  under  of  organic  matt^  In  connectioii 
with  the  use  of  only  moderate  amounts  of  commercial  fertiliaers  tor  conL 
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**  Consideriiig  other  experiments,  as  well  as  these,  the  writers  make  the  fol- 
lowing general  recommendations  regarding  the  fertilization  of  com:  That  so 
far  as  practicable  stable  manure  and  the  remains  of  soil-improying  plants,  snch 
as  cowpeas,  velvet  beans,  and  crimson  clover,  be  preferred  to  most  kinds  of 
commercial  fertilizers.  That  the  amounts  of  commercial  fertilizer  be  limited. 
That  most  of  the  money  invested  in  fertilizers  be  nsed  in  the  purchase  of 
nitrogen.  That  where  a  pound  of  nitrogen  can  be  bought  in  nitrate  of  soda  at 
the  same  or  at  a  lower  price  than  in  cotton-seed  meal,  the  preference  be  given 
to  nitrate  of  soda  as  a  fertilizer. 

*'  That  in  view  of  results  of  unpublished  experiments  to  determine  the  best 
time  of  applying  nitrate  of  soda  it  is  recommended  that'it  be  applied  as  a  side 
application  when  the  com  plants  are  between  2}  and  4  ft  high.  That  on  soils 
known  to  be  deficient  in  phosphoric  acld^  and  especially  where  heavy  applica- 
tions have  not  been  applied  to  preceding  crops,  a  moderate  amount  of  ac)d 
phosphate  be  employed.  That  no  investment  be  made  In  potash  as  a  fertilizer 
for  com,  especially  at  the  high  prices  which  will  doubtless  prevail  in  1915,  ex- 
cept where  experience  has  shown  the  need  of  it 

**  For  the  farmer  wishing  to  make  only  a  small  investment  in  the  fertilization 
of  com  the  following  formula,  for  corn  grown  under  average  conditions,  is  sug- 
C^ted :  100  lbs.  acid  phosphate,  before  planting  or  by  the  time  plants  are  2}  ft. 
high ;  GO  to  100  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda,  applied  when  the  plants  are  2}  to  4  ft.  high ; 
or,  120  to  200  lbs.  cotton-seed  meal,  applied  at  the  same  time  as  the  phosphate, 
may  be  substituted  for  the  nitrate  of  soda.'* 

Local  fertilizer  exi>eriments  with  com  in  north  Alabama  in  1911,  1912, 
1913,  and  1914,  J.  F.  Duggar  and  J.  T.  Williamson  (Alabama  Col,  8ta.  Bui. 
182  {1914),  PP'  185-211).— This  bulletin  gives  detailed  data  of  experiments  cor- 
responding to  the  above  on  each  of  the  principal  soils  of  the  northern  half 
of  Alabama. 

The  general  conclusions  noted  above  are  repeated,  except  as  follows:  "On 
about  half  of  the  experiments  nitrogen,  when  employed  as  cotton-seed  meal, 
gave  an  increase  sufficient  to  be  profitable.  Acid  phosphate,  like  cotton-seed 
meal,  gave  small  increases  in  most  cases,  but  under  the  conditions  of  the 
unfavorable  seasons  these  increases  were  profitable  In  only  about  50  per  cent  of 
the  experiments. 

"  Nitrate  of  soda,  applied  when  the  com  plants  were  2  to  3  ft  high,  and  on 
plats  which  had  previously  received  acid  phosphate  and  kainit  afforded,  in  72 
per  cent  of  these  experiments,  a  profit  above  the  cost  of  the  nitrate.  Moreover, 
the  complete  fertilizer  containing  100  lbs.  of  nitrate  soda,  240  Iba  acid  phos- 
phate, and  100  lbs.  kainit  afforded  a  profit  in  71  per  cent  of  these  experiments ; 
but  when  nitrogen  in  a  complete  fertilizer  was  supplied  in  the  form  of  cotton- 
seed meal,  the  resulting  increase  was  sufficient  to  afford  a  profit  In  only  39  per 
cent  of  these  experiments. 

'*  In  most  of  these  experiments  kainit  at  the  rate  of  200  lbs.  per  acre  was  the 
least  profitable  of  the  fertilizers  tested.  While  this  amount  of  kainit  was 
usually  unprofitable  when  used  alone  or  with  only  one  other  fertilizer,  yet  in 
many  of  the  experiment*  it  proved  slightly  profitable  as  a  part  of  a  complete 
fertilizer  containing  nitrogen,  phosphate,  and  potash. 

Selecting  and  breeding  com  for  protein  and  oil  in  South  Dakota,  A.  N. 
Hume,  M.  Champlin,  and  H.  Loomis  {South  Dakota  8ta.  Bui.  15S  {1914),  PP. 
59-78,  fig.  1). — ^This  bulletin  gives  results  of  selection  of  com  for  high  and  low 
protein  and  for  high  and  low  oil  content  of  kernels,  covering  a  period  from 
1910  to  1913»  Inclusive. 
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Comparative  average  yields  of  high  protein  and  of  low  protHm  com^  1910-191S, 
in  hu9hel8  per  acre,  and  pounds  of  protein  per  acre. 


High  protdn  com. 

Y«,. 

Yi0ld 
peracre. 

Protain 
inieed 
planted. 

Protaln 
taeom 

bar- 
▼astad. 

Yiaklof 
protain 
pcraora. 

Yield 
pcracra. 

FttiCaiB 
Jnaaad 
plazitad. 

Protain 
InoQtn 

bar. 
▼astad. 

TtaUoT 
pnittte 
par  am. 

1910 

BuAOt. 
44.6 
26.1 
58.7 
58.5 

Pereeni. 
18.14 
13.00 
18.01 
18.48 

Per  cent. 
18.11 
18.01 
12.80 
12.88 

PatMtfff. 
870.18 
212.00 
41L88 
480.50 

BmAdi, 
80.2 
84.4 
46.8 
5L5 

Per  cad. 
18.14 
11.11 
11.07 
U.06 

PercemL 
11.20 
U.07 
12.46 
11.22 

1011 

2&85 

1912 

3<L2T 

1018 

3U.CI 

AwMfe 

«.7 

13.18 

86a04 

42.8 

11.49 

2K.flO 

The  strain  of  com  selected  for  blgb  oil  content  produced  in  1911  an  aTerage 
of  86.83  lbs.  of  oil  per  acre  and  in  1912»  216.97  lbs.  Tbe  percentage  contoits 
were  3.47  and  6.1,  respectively.  Tbe  strain  selected  for  low  oU  cont^it  pro- 
duced 61.59  lbs.  of  oil  per  acre  in  VSM  and  170.66  lbs.  in  1912.  The  percentage 
oil  contents  were  3.16  and  5.66,  respectively. 

As  a  result  of  a  study  to  determine  tbe  influence  of  degree  of  maturity  oo 
an  oil  content  of  com  it  was  found  tbat  com  harvested  on  August  15»  Septem- 
ber 4,  and  September  19  contained  3.272,  4.982,  and  5.523  per  cent,  respec- 
tively, an  average  composite  sample  of  40  ears  eacb.  It  is  suggested  that  the 
degree  of  maturity  at  harvest  may  account  for  the  wide  difTer^ices  in  oU  con- 
tents of  the  1911  and  1912  crops  above  cited. 

Cotton  experiments,  1914  {Mississippi  8ta,  Bui.  169  (19U),  pp.  16). — Ttiis 
bulletin  gives  results  of  cotton  experiments  similar  to  those  previously  noted 
(K  S.  R.,  29,  p.  35;  31,  p.  136).  Results  from  the  central  station  are  rq^rted 
by  E.  C.  Ewlng  and  J.  R.  Ricks.  A  table  shows  the  monthly  temperatures  and 
rainfall  for  1914.  A  table  giving  the  results  of  a  variety  test  shows  four  early, 
short  staple  varieties  to  range  in  yield  of  seed  cotton  from  1,287  to  1,570  lbs. 
per  acre,  eight  medium  early,  big  boiled,  short  staple  varieties  to  range  from 
1,303  to  1,589  lbs.  per  acre,  and  four  long  staple  varieties  to  range  from  1.154  to 
1,430  lbs.  per  acre. 

In  regard  to  the  values  of  the  diflTerent  varieties  for  local  iHrodactlon  of 
cotton  it  is  stated  **  that  under  average  conditions  on  poor  thin  land  or  land  of 
medium  fertility,  with  the  boll  weevil  present,  the  medium  early,  big  boiled 
varieties  such  as  Wannamaker  Cleveland,  Ck>ok,  Half  and  Half  (a  selection 
from  Cook),  and  Miller  will  give  better  results  than  the  very  'early,  quick 
maturing  varieties,  which  suffer  worse  from  drought  and  rust  and  quit  growing 
early  under  such  conditions.  Besides,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  as  much  dif- 
ference in  earliness  between  the  earliest  and  the  latest  varieties  on  thin  land  as 
there  is  between  tbe  earliest  and  the  latest  varM^  on  rich  land.  On  rich 
bottom  lands  in  tbe  presence  of  the  boll  weevil,  one  of  the  early  maturing 
varieties  tbat  does  not  make  too  much  stalk  will  be  t^e  most  satisfactory.  In 
this  class  there  are  no  better  varieties  than  Trice  and  Dodd  Prolific  In  most 
tests  in   this   State  Trice  has  given  better  results   than  Dodd  Proliflc 

''  We  regard  Express  as  the  best  available  long  staple  variety  for  boll  weevil 
conditions.  It  is  an  early  inch  and  three-sixteenths  cotton  that  has  given 
splendid  results  in  the  Delta.  Unknown  Is  another  good  early  variety  that 
runs  from  an  inch  and  an  eighth  to  an  Inch  and  three-sixteenths.'* 

The  results  of  a  test  on  wilt-infested  land  are  reported,  which  show  that  •*  the 
wilt-resistant  varieties  generally  gave  the  best  yields  In  1912  and  1913,  but  fell 
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below  the  susceptible  varieties  iu  1914.  This  is  on  account  of  the  effects  of  the 
boll  weeviL  The  wilt-resistant  varieties  are  all  late  and  can  not  be  successfully 
sn^wn  where  weevil  damage  is  heavy.  At  the  same  time  the  early  varieties 
that  we  have  found  all  seem  to  be  rather  susceptible  to  wilt,  so  the  combination, 
where  both  wilt  and  weevils  are  present  to  a  serious  extent,  makes  cotton  grow- 
ing out  of  the  question.  The  Covington-Toole  wilt-resistant  variety  has  yielded 
more  cotton  than  any  of  the  other  wilt-resistant  varieties  in  all  tests  that  have 
been  made  with  it  at  this  station." 

Cotton  planted  in  rows  spaced  3,  3i,  4,  4},  and  5  ft  apart  yielded  at  the  rate  of 
1,660, 1,336, 1,220, 1,200,  and  1,176  Iba,  respectively,  of  seed  cotton.  Cotton  spaced 
12,  24,  and  36  in.  in  rows  4  ft.  apart  yielded  at  the  rate  of  1,553, 1,403,  and  1,153 
Iba,  respectively,  of  seed  cotton.  "  The  weevils  seemed  to  have  gotten  all  of 
the  squares  after  August  10." 

In  tests  to  prevent  rust  it  was  found  that  a  plat  receiving  no  treatment 
yielded  at  the  rate  of  484  lbs.  of  seed  cotton  per  acre,  one  receiving  300  lbs.  of 
kainit  per  acre  yielded  1,732  lbs.,  one  receiving  10  tons  of  barnyard  manure  in 
1911  yielded  at  the  rate  of  1,808  lbs.,  and  one  receiving  10  tons  of  barnyard 
manure  in  1913  yielded  1,830  Iba  of  seed  cotton  per  acre. 

A  test  of  16  varieties  of  cotton  at  the  Holly  Springs  substation,  which  is 
reported  by  C.  T.  Ames,  gave  yields  ranging  from  1,845.2  Iba  to  2,562  lbs.  of  seed 
cotton  per  acre.  Cook  Alabama  Station  variety  produced  the  highest  jrield  of 
seed  cotton  per  acre  and  was  second  in  percentage  of  lint  (40  per  cent),  but 
the  staple  was  only  }  in.  in  length,  the  estimated  valuation  per  acre  being 
$80.95. 

The  highest  valuation  per  acre,  $96.79,  was  produced  by  Durango,  with  a 
total  estimated  yield  of  seed  cotton  of  2,111.2  Iba  per  acre.  Of  this,  33.5  per 
cent  was  lint  having  a  staple  length  of  lA  in.  The  longest  staple,  lA  in.,  was 
produced  by  Sunflower,  which  yielded  at  the  rate  of  2,161  lbs.  of  seed  cotton 
per  acre,  producing  only  28.7  per  cent  of  lint  and  having  a  total  valuation  of 
$74.40  per  acre.  Half  and  Half  produced  the  highest  percentage  of  lint,  44.2. 
measuring  }  in.  in  length,  but  yielded  only  2,304.4  Iba  of  seed  cotton  per  acre, 
which  brought  the  estimated  valuation  to  $78.40  per  acre. 

Tabulated  results  of  fertilizer  experiments  which  have  been  continued  for 
nine  years  are  given.  "  The  use  of  both  nitrogen  and  phosphorus,  either  alone 
or  in  combination,  has  given  very  satisfactory  results.  Phosphorus  hastens 
maturity.  The  use  of  potash,  either  alone  or  in  combination  with  the  other 
elements,  aiqiears  to  be  unnecessary  in  these  soils.  On  thin  upland  the  use 
of  200  to  300  Iba  of  an  equal  mixture  of  cotton-seed  meal  and  acid  phosi^iate 
per  acre,  placed  about  3  in.  deep  under  the  seed,  should  give  very  satisfactory 
results.  On  the  more  fertile  soils  the  quantity  of  phosphorus  may  be  increased 
to  advantage. 

"After  leguminous  crops  phosphate  alone  at  the  rate  of  from  200  to  400  lbs. 
per  acre  can  be  used  to  profit  Where  leguminous  crops  are  to  be  grown, 
from  300  to  400  Iba  of  rock  floats  can  be  used  to  advantage.  Where  rock  floats 
is  mixed  with  manure  the  results  are  most  satisfactory." 

Variety  tests  at  the  Delta  substation,  reported  by  G.  B.  Walker,  showed 
Express  variety  to  be  the  most  valuable  producer. 

Express  cotton,  K  C.  Ewino  (Mississippi  8ta.  Circ,  1915,  Jan.,  pp.  8,  flg9. 
2). — ^This  bulletin  gives  the  origin,  history,  and  various  characteristics  of  this 
variety  of  cotton.  It  is  noted  as  being  a  rather  vigorous  grower,  but  not  a 
storm-proof  variety,  and  rather  free  from  fungus  diseasea  One.  of  the  most 
distinctive  characteristics  is  its  earlinesa  The  length  of  staple  is  given  as 
about  1 A  in.,  and  the  percentage  of  lint  as  about  28. 
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Cowpaa  oaltore^  O.  O.  Chttbchill  (Oklahoma  8ta,  Bui.  105  (1914),  pp.  3-2t 
/Iff8.  8). — ^ThiB  bulletin  d^^ribes  methods  of  prodaction  suitable  to  Oklalusiia 
condltlcms  and  r^[N>rt8  results  of  variety  tests  for  the  years  1911,  1912,  and  1911 
In  which  the  yields  of  grain  ranged  from  0  to  1(U4  bu.  per  acre.  Notes  give 
characteristics  of  several  varieties  during  the  growing  period  of  1913.  It  U 
stated  that  the  Speckled  Crowder»  Whlppoorwlll,  and  New  E2ra  varieties  are 
considered  the  best  for  g^ieral  purposes  In  Oklahoma. 

Kaoliang^  a  new  dry  land  crop,  A.  N.  Hume  and  M.  Champlin  (8outk  Do- 
koia  8ia.  But.  156  (19U),  pp.  115-127,  figa.  5).— A  brief  history  and  descripdoo 
of  the  plant  Is  given.  Besults  of  tests  show  that  at  "  Hlgfanx>re  the  avera^ 
yield  for  the  five  years  from  1909  to  1913,  Inclusive,  has  been  16.5  bu.  of  S.  D. 
289  and  13.8  bu.  of  S.  D.  290.  The  highest  yield  of  S.  D.  289  was  19.2  bu^  in 
1910,  and  the  lowest  was  10.3  bu..  In  1911.  The  average  yield  of  Minnesota 
No.  13  yellow  dent  com  for  this  same  period  Is  12.6  bu.,  showing  that  the 
climatic  conditions  were  decidedly  severe.  At  Ck>ttonwood  In  1912  kaoliang 
yielded  an  average  of  23.7  bu.  per  acre  as  compared  with  22.5  bo.  per  acre  for 
Minnesota  No.  13  com.  In  1913  the  season  was  so  severe  at  Gottonwoo-I  tiiat 
both  kaoliang  and  com  failed  to  produce  grain,  but  the  kaoliang  prodfoed  440 
lbs.  of  dry  fodder  per  acre  to  260  lbs.  for  the  com.  In  another  test  kaoliang 
yielded  2  bu.  of  grain  and  766  lb&  of  dry  fodder,  whereas  com  yielded  no 
grain  and  687  lbs.  of  fodder,  thus  proving  Its  value  In  an  extremely  severe 
season." 

Methods  of  production  suited  to  South  Dakota  conditions  are  described. 

Variation  and  correlation  of  oats  (Avena  sativa). — I,  Studies  showing 
the  effect  of  seasonal  changes  on  biometrical  constants^  H.  H.  Lot£  and  C.  E. 
liEioHTY  (New  York  Cornell  8ta.  Mem,.  3  (1914),  pp.  70,  figs.  6). —This  bulletin 
describes  In  detail  and  gives  the  results  of  studies  carried  out  by  the  station 
In  cooperation  with  this  Department  to  discover  what  characters,  if  any,  may 
be  used  as  a  basis  for  selection  and  the  status  of  correlation  of  characters  of 
the  oat  plant    The  variety  Sixty  Day  was  used. 

Data  were  gathered  during  1908  to  1912,  Inclusive,  and  indicate,  In  regard  to 
the  r^atlon  of  the  correlation  factors  and  oat  production,  that  "  the  growth 
factors  Influence  the  developing  plants  in  such  a  way  that  tall  plants  and 
high  yield  of  grain  are  found  together.  ...  It  is  also  interesting  and  im- 
portant to  note  that  as  the  plants  tend  to  Increase  In  height,  the  number  of 
culms  also  Increases.  At  the  same  time  It  Is  shown  also  that  the  average  yidd 
per  culm  Increases  as  the  height  of  plant  increases.  This  shows  the  possi- 
bility of  obtaining  plants  with  many  culms  that  may  be  high  in  production, 
which  is  rather  Important,  since  it  is  sometimes  thought  that  the  average  yield 
of  culm  would  tend  to  decrease  as  the  number  of  culms  on  the  plant  increased. 

"Another  important  fact  brought  out  by  this  study  is  the  relation  between 
average  weight  of  kernels  and  height  of  plant,  and  average  weight  of  kernds 
and  total  yield.  This  has  an  Important  bearing  on  the  practice  of  seeding 
oats.  .  .  .  One  of  the  writers  has  sown  hand-picked  seed  of  a  number  of 
varieties  of  oats,  and  found  that  in  every  case  the  larger  yield  was  obtained 
from  the  heavy  seed.  In  another  test  with  oats,  in  which  large  and  small 
kernels  from  the  same  head  were  compared,  the  large  seed  gave  a  greater 
yield." 

From  the  data  presented  the  following  conclusions  have  been  drawn : 

"  Environmental  conditions  such  as  exist  in  different  years  cause  changes  in 
the  means.  Conditions  that  generally  result  in  reduction  of  plant  yield  also 
result  in  reduction  of  height,  number  of  kernels,  and  numb^  of  culms,  but  in 
increase  in  sUse  of  kemels.    Yield  is  reduced  by  decrease  in  number  of  kernels 
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produced,  rather  than  by  decrease  in  their  siz^.     Variability  decreases  with 
decrease  in  the  meana 

''Correlations  are  more  or  less  responBlve  to  ^ivironmental  conditions,  and 
may  be  divided  into  fluctuating  and  stable,  according  to  their  behavior  under 
differing  environments.  There  are  high,  positive,  and  fairly  stable  correla- 
tions between  average  height  of  plant  and  (a)  total  and  average  yield,  (b) 
total  and  average  number  of  kernels  produced,  (c)  average  number  of  spikelets 
per  culm;  the  correlations  between  average  height  of  plant  and  (d)  average 
weight  of  kernels,  (e)  number  of  culms,  are  fluctuating,  being  high  or  low  on 
occasicm.  There  are  high,  positive,  and  stable  correlations  betweoi  total  yield 
and  (a)  culm  yield,  (b)  total  and  average  kem^  production,  (c)  spikelet 
production,  (d)  culm  production. 

**  The  average  kernel  weight  is  not  correlated  closely  and  consistently  with 
any  other  character  here  considered,  except  average  culm  yield,  with  which  the 
correlation  is  fairly  high  and  fairly  consistent.  The  average  number  of  spike- 
lets  per  culm  per  plant  is  correlated  (a)  fairly  highly  with  the  average  number 
of  kernels  per  spikelet;  (b)  apparently  very  highly  with  number  of  kernels 
per  culm ;  <c)  very  highly  and  stably  with  average  height  of  plant  and  total 
yield;  and  (d)  in  a  fluctuating  manner  with  kernel  w^ght  The  correlations 
between  number  of  culms  per  plant  and  (a)  height,  (b)  culm  yield,  (c)  number 
of  kemela,  are  fluctuating,  varying  greatly  from  high  to  low ;  between  number 
of  culms  per  plant  and  (d)  total  yield  they  are  high,  positive,  and  stable; 
between  number  of  culms  per  plant  and  (e)  average  kernel  weight  they  are 
fairly  stable  and  always  low." 

A  bibliography  of  cited  literature  is  appended. 

Variation  and  correlation  of  oats  (Avena  sativa). — ^H,  Effect  of  diflerenoes 
in  environment,  varieties,  and  methods  on  blometrlcal  constants,  C.  EL 
Leighty  (New  York  Cornell  8ia.  Mem.  4  (1914),  pp.  71-216).— The  characters 
of  oats  dealt  with  in  these  studies  are  height  of  culm  and  average  height  of 
plant,  average  length  of  head  per  plant,  total  weight  of  plant,  total  weight  of 
culm,  average  weight  of  culm  per  plant,  number  of  kernels,  number  of  spike- 
lets,  number  of  kernels  per  spikelet  of  plant,  total  weight  of  straw  for  the 
entire  plant,  total  weight  of  straw  per  culm,  average  weight  of  straw  per  culm 
of  plant,  average  weight  of  kernels  per  plant,  diameter  of  straw,  breaking 
strength  of  straw,  total  yield  of  plant  and  culm,  and  average  yield  of  culm 
per  plant 

"  The  study  has  been  pursued  with  several  purposes  in  view.  One  purpose 
has  been  to  determii^  the  averages,  the  amounts  of  variation,  and  the  correla- 
tions that  exist  in  various  characters  of  oats.  Another  has  been  to  determine 
effects  on  these  characters  of  various  environmental  influences.  Under  the 
latter  head  data  on  the  question  of  methods  to  be  pursued  in  blometrlcal  work 
with  cereals  have  been  adduced.  Ck>rrelation  has  been  carefully  considered. 
This  was  deemed  advisable  because  of  the  increasing  use  of,  and  attention  given 
to,  such  studies.  The  correlations  taken  up  have  been  principally  of  yield 
and  average  weight  of  kernels  with  various  other  characters.  .  .  . 

''The  first  division  of  this  study  is  a  comparison  of  blometrlcal  constants 
determined  for  oat  plants  and  for  the  culms  of  the  same  plants.  From  the 
results  obtained  it  may  be  concluded  that,  for  statistical  work  with  oats, 
practically  the  same  meaus-and  correlation  coefllcients  will  be  obtained  whether 
plants  are  used  as  units  or  the  culms  of  the  same  plants  are  used  as  units,  but 
that  these  constants  will  be  slightly  greater  for  the  latter  method.  The  stand- 
ard deviations  and  coefficients  of  variability  will  also  be  greater  when  culms 
are  the  unita    The  blometrlcal  results  obtained  by  the  several  investigators, 
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ivhetber  they  worked  with  caUns  or  with  i^ants,  are,  however,  comparmble. 
with  slight  reeervatlon,  as  far  as  this  factor  affects  the  results. 

^  The  second  division  of  this  stady  Is  a  biometrical  compariatm  of  varieties 
of  oats.  In  this  study  considerable  difference  is  shown  in  average  yi^d  of 
calm  per  plant  This  Is  due  to  the  larger  kernels  produced  by  certain  varieties, 
since  the  number  of  kernels  and  of  spikelets  are  about  the  same  tor  the 
different  varieties.  There  are  varietal  differences  in  the  h^^t  of  colm.  The 
average  number  of  kernels  per  splkelet  is  greatest  in  the  Sixty  Day  and 
smallest  in  the  Early  Champion  variety.  The  proportion  of  straw  to  grain 
differs  in  the  different  varieties.  Considerable  dlffer^ice  is  found  In  the 
amount  of  variability  of  different  characters  of  the  varietlea  The  greatest 
variability,  In  all  characters  but  one.  is  found  in  the  Welcome  variety,  while 
each  of  the  others  is  least  variable  in  one  or  more  characters.  The  coefficients 
of  correlation  are  usually  fairly  close  together  for  the  differ^it  varieties,  but 
some  differences  occur  that  may  be  due  to  varietal  cansea 

^  The  third  division  of  this  study  Is  a  comparison  of  biometrical  constants 
determined  for  oat  plants  grown  in  hills  and  in  drills.  Regarding  all  char- 
acters  here  studied,  the  means  are  greater  for  plants  grown  in  hills  than  tor 
plants  grown  in  drills.  The  least  difference  in  the  means  occurs  In  the  cases 
of  average  height  of  plant  and  average  w^ght  of  kernels  per  plant  There 
Is  greater  variability  In  average  yield  of  culm  per  plant  and  average  weight 
of  straw  In  plants  grown  in  hills,  but  much  lees  variability  for  plants  so  grown 
in  average  height  and  average  weight  of  kernels.  The  variability  in  namber 
of  kernels  and  number  of  spikelets  is  slightly  greater  for  the  plants  grown  in 
hilla  Rather  large  differences  occur  in  the  same  variety  between  the  co- 
efficients of  correlation  determined  for  the  plants  grown  in  the  two  ways. 
Whenever  large  differences  in  the  coefficients  of  correlation  occur,  those  toj 
the  plants  grown  In  hills  are  always  the  smaller  in  amount  The  differences 
due  only  to  the  growing  condition  may  amount  to  more  than  any  varietal 
differences  observed  in  this  work.  The  constants,  then,  obtained  by  different 
investigators  are  comparable  only  in  so  far  as  the  conditions  of  growth  are 
comparable. 

**  The  fourth  division  of  this  study  deals  with  the  effect  of  different  degrees 
of  crowding  on  biometrical  constants  of  oats.  Oat  plants  grown  in  very 
crowded  conditions  produce  but  one'  culm  to  a  plant,  but,  as  more  room  is 
given,  more  than  one  culm  are  produced  by  many  plants.  The  development  of 
plants  in  most  characters  Is  greater  in  less  crowded  than  in  more  crowded 
conditions.  Variability  decreases  with  increase  in  crowding  for  yield,  number 
of  kernels,  number  of  qpikelets,  and  breaking  strength  of  straw ;  but  for  h^ght 
the  least  variability  occurs  when  crowding  is  least  In  every  case  when  signlfl- 
cant  differences  exist  In  the  correlations  between  characters  in  plants  grown 
under  different  conditions  of  crowding,  there  is  an  increase  in  correlations 
produced  by  more  crowded  conditions,  but  there  is  sometimes  a  decrease  beyond 
a  certain  degree  of  crowding.  It  has  been  shown  that  environmental  condi- 
tions may  Influence  the  degree  of  correlation  of  certain  characters  to  a  marked 
extent.  Such  conditions  of  environment  may  make  of  no  significance  the  so- 
called  varietal  and  other  differences  obtained  by  several  investigators.** 

A  bibliography  of  cited  literature  Is  appended. 

Irish  potatoes,  J.  C.  C.  Pbice  (Alabama  Col,  8ia,  Bui.  183  {1915),  pp.  S-l$, 
figs,  2), — ^This  bulletin  describes  cultural  methods  that  may  be  used  in  Alabama* 
touching  upon  soil,  varieties,  fertilizers,  culture,  insects  and  diseases,  harvest- 
ing, and  shipping  and  storing,  both  for  the  early  crop  and  for  the  fall  crop, 
and  also  gives  results  of  fertilizer  experiments  for  the  years  1911.  1912,  and 
1913,  and  of  variety  tests  for  these  years  and  1910.    The  best  yield  was  ob- 
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tained  with  Bliss  Triumph  in  1912,  namely  304  bu.  per  acre.    Irish  Ck>fobler 
yielded  299.37  bu.  per  acre  in  1911. 

In  the  fertilizer  tests  the  plat  receiving  a  complete  fertilizer  application  in 
which  dried  blood  was  used  as  a  source  of  nitrogen  produced  the  largest  yield, 
with  cotton-seed  meal  plus  acid  phosphate,  second.  Of  the  single  fertilizers 
the  highest  yield  was  obtained  with  cotton-seed  meal,  with  dried  blood  second. 

Selection  and  preparation  of  seed  potatoes,  size  of  seed  piece  and  bud 
variation,  A.  N.  Hume  and  I.  S.  Oakland  (South  Dakota  Sta.  Bui,  155  {19H). 
pp.  100-111,  figs.  4). — This  continues  the  report  of  work  previously  noted  (B.  S. 
B.,  29,  p.  37). 

A  comparison  of  yields  from  seed  pieces  taken  from  selected  tubers  and  from 
culls  of  two  varieties  showed  in  an  average  of  nine  cases  an  increased  yield 
of  5.63  bu.  i)er  acre  in  t&vor  of  the  selected  seed,  the  average  total  yield  per 
acre  being  114.2  bu.  In  this  test  the  tubers  were  cut  into  quarters,  so  that 
the  culls  represented  smaller  seed  pieces.  Early  Ohio  selected  tubers  averagd 
6.15  oz.  and  the  culls  1.88  oz.  in  weight.  Carmen  No.  3  selected  tubers  averaged 
8.4  oz.  and  the  culls  2.08  oz. 

A  test  of  the  influence  of  size  of  seed  piece  on  yield  consisted  in  planting 
small,  medium,  and  large  seed  pieces  taken  from  the  same  tuber. 

It  is  noted  that  from  Early  Ohio  seed,  the  average  yield  from  seed  pieces 
of  0.35  oz.  was  183.8  bu.  per  acre,  from  pieces  weighing  1.4  oz.,  272.53  bu..  and 
from  seed  pieces  weighing  2.66  oz.,  298.59  bu.  With  Carmen  No.  3  seed,  the 
use  of  seed  pieces  of  0.35  oz.  weight  produced  an  average  of  165.66  bu.,  those 
bf  2.1  oz.  weight  produced  270.9  bu.,  and  those  weighing  4.4  .oz.  produced 
298.23  bu. 

As  a  result  of  a  study  of  the  Influence  of  culls  and  selected  seed  upon  type 
and  size  of  progeny  it  Is  stated  that  "  under  the  conditions  of  this  experiment, 
the  use  of  sizeable  seed  produced  a  greater  proportion  of  potatoes  of  desirable 
size  than  the  use  of  culls.  The  type  of  potatoes  produced  from  culls  used  as 
seed  is  measurably  smaller  in  the  first  generation  than  those  produced  from 
selected  seed  tubers.  The  results  of  this  experiment  furnish  quantitative 
evidence  that  the  use  of  '  culls '  for  seed  causes  potatoes  to  *  run  out* " 

"Not  only  is  the  type  of  tubers  produced  from  selected  seed  larger  than 
from  culls,  but  also  the  average  weight  of  tubers  produced  Is  greater." 

A  table  shows  the  comparison  of  frequencies  and  weights  of  tubers  produced 
from  culls  and  from  selected  seed  tubers. 

Sudan  grrass,  R.  E.  Kabpeb  (Okla?u)mn  8ta.  Bui.  103  (1915),  pp.  S-H,  fign. 
S). — ^This  bulletin  describes  methods  of  production  of  Sudan  grass  suitable  for 
Oklahoma  conditions,  together  with  some  data  on  cultural  tests.  The  results  of 
planting  on  eleven  different  dates,  between  April  15  and  July  6, 1914,  ^how  early 
May,  from  the  sixth  to  the  fourteenth,  to  be  the  most  favorable  time  to  plant 
Sudan  grass  for  hay. 

"  It  will  be  observed  from  the  data  given  that  the  6-in.  rows  gave  larger  yields 
than  the  21-in..  and  the  42-in.  rows  gave  by  far  the  largest  yields.  The  increase 
of  the  6-in.  rows  over  the  21-in.  rows  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  crab  grass  and 
other  weeds  grew  up  on  the  21-in.  plat  and  the  rows  were  not  of  sufficient  width 
to  permit  the  use  of  the  cultivator  to  keep  them  down,  while  the  6-in.  rows  were 
close  enough  together  to  smother  out  the  majority  of  the  weeds.  The  6-in.  and 
21-in.  plats  did  not  come  on  again  after  the  first  cutting  was  made  on  account  of 
lack  of  moisture.  The  plats  of  42-ln.  rows  made  two  cuttings,  which  also  helps 
account  for  their  larger  yields." 

«   In  testing  the  proper  time  to  cut  Sudan  grass  for  seed  production  larger  yields 
were  obtained  by  cutting  on  July  28  than  on  July  14, 17,  or  22,  the  largest  yield 
93681  '•—No.  8—15 4 
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being  800  Iba  per  acre.    Wide  ipacliig  between  rows,  namdy,  42  in.,  iRtidxMed 
larger  yields  of  seed  than  6-in.  spacing. 

A  table  reports  analyses  of  Sndan  grass  and  other  forage  crops  goienlly 
grown  in  Oklahoma.  The  nses  and  mine  of  the  Sadan  grass  crop  for  soUtac 
and  silage,  pasture,  catch  crop,  rotation  crop,  and  forage  are  briefly  noted. 

The  oonunerdal  production  of  sugar-beet  seed  in  Utah,  F.  S.  Habbis  (Ttafc 
fils.  Bui.  196  (1915),  pp.  47-^8,  figs.  6)  .—In  describing  tlie  methods  for  tbe 
producti<m  of  sugar-beet  seed  in  Utah  the  topics  covered  include  getting  tbe 
**  mother  seed,"  siloing,  planting,  caring  for  the  crop,  harvestiiig  and  threriiins. 
cleaning,  yield,  and  cost  Data  from  crops  grown  in  1912,  1913,  and  1914  sbov 
that  beets  from  home-grown  seed  were  higher  in  sugar  omtent  than  the  beeti 
from  imported  seed,  althoui^  the  yield  from  the  imported  seed  was  somewtat 
higher.  Tbe  average  weight  of  seed  produced  by  mother  beets  for  the  yetn 
1906  to  1918,  inclusive,  ranged  from  263.7  to  722.6  gm.  per  beet 

In  testing  different  metliods  of  preserving  mother  beets  during  the  winter  ta 
the  rows  wliere  they  grew  it  was  found  that  covering  with  manure  6  in.  deep 
was  much  more  satisfactory  than  covering  with  8  in.  of  straw  or  with  8  in.  of 
straw  and  4  in.  of  soil,  or  covering  by  running  a  plow  along  the  row.  In  tbe 
latter  case  none  of  the  beets  survived  the  winter,  while  from  the  maniue- 
covered  row  197  beets  lived  and  produced  26  lbs.  of  seed. 

The  average  seed  production  at  the  station  for  1912,  1913,  and  1914  is  given 
as  1,190,  1,354,  and  1,671  lbs.  per  acre,  req;)ectlvely,  and  the  estimated  cost  of 
production  as  $96  per  acre. 

Sweet  potato  growing  in  the  cotton  belt,  H.  O.  Thompson  ( U.  8.  Depi.  A^n 
Oflce  Sec.  Spec.  [Circ.],  1915,  Mar.  9,  pp.  8). — ^Brief  notes  on  cultural  metbods 
and  uses  are  given. 

Tjrpes  and  varieties  of  Maryland  tobacco,  W.  W.  Gabneb  and  D.  E.  Bsowir 
(Maryland  8ta.  Bui.  188  (1914),  pp.  135-152,  figs.  4).— This  bulletin  deserilMS 
the  characteristics  of  Maryland  types  of  tobacco,  together  with  some  commercial 
qualities,  including  tbe  varieties  Maryland  Broadleaf,  Maryland  Narrowleat 
Maryland-Connecticut  Broadleaf,  Maryland-Burley  Broadleaf,  and  Maryland 
Mammoth.  Instructions  for  producing  and  saving  the  seed  under  bag  and  tor 
the  selection  of  seed  plants  are  given. 

Data  show  the  results  of  variety  tests  and  the  proportion  of  .leaf  to  stalk  in 
different  varieties,  conducted  in  cooperation  betwe^i  the  station  and  this  De- 
partment *'  The  results  of  these  tests  indicate  that  the  Maryland-Oonnecticnt 
and  the  Maryland-Burley  are  desirable  types  for  growing  on  the  Ulster  soils, 
which  produce  tobacco  of  fine  quality,  while  the  Mammoth  gives  promise  of 
proving  at  least  equal  to  the  best  varieties  on  these  light  soils  and  deddedlf 
superior  to  all  other  varieties  on  the  heavier,  more  fertile  tobacco  soils  on  whidi 
other  varieties  produce  tobacco  of  comparatively  poor  quality.''  The  Maryland- 
Burley  Broadleaf  and  Maryland  Mammoth  produced  a  considerably  lower  pro- 
portion of  stalk  than  the  other  three  varieties. 

The  quality  of  grass  and  rape  seed  found  in  Maryland  markets  in  1013, 
G.  P.  SMrrH  (Maryland  Sta.  Buh  189  (1915),  pp.  153-180) .^Thls  bulletin  com- 
pletes the  pubUshed  results  (E.  &  R.,  81,  p.  438)  of  1913  inspection  woik 
amongst  the  Maryland  field  seed  vendors  and  also  presents  the  text  of  tbe 
Maryland  seed  law  of  1914.  The  seeds  covered  by  the  work  in  this  bulledn 
are  timothy,  blue  grass,  German  millet,  orchard  grass,  redtop,  and  Dwarf 
Essex  rape. 

[Seed  Inspections],  A.  Atkinson  and  B.  W.  WnrrLOCK  (Montana  Sta.  Bui- 
ld (1914)f  PP-  165-116,  fig.  i).— The  first  annual  report  of  the  State  Qnin 
Laboratory  gives  results  of  germination  and  purity  determinations  f6r  Z2fiB 
samples  of  seeds.    The  largest  number  of  varieties  of  weed  seeds,  namdy,  60, 
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was  found  in  549  samples  of  alfalfa ;  42  varieties  were  found  in  99  samples  of 
timothy;  31  in  58  samples  of  red  clover;  and  31  in  260  samples  of  oats,  and 
smaller  numbers  in  the  remaining  18  kinds  of  seed  examined. 

Seed  tests  made  at  the  station  daring  1914,  M.  T.  Munn  (New  York  State 
8ta.  Bui.  994  (1915),  pp.  :e7).— This  bulletin  gives  results  of  analyses  of  303 
official  samples  of  seed  and.  1,155  samples  sent  in  by  correspondents  in  1914, 
and  discusses  the  method  of  analysis  and  requirements  of  the  seed  law  and  its 
significance  to  New  York  farmers. 

Of  the  ofllcial  samples  10.9  per  cent  showed  violatlonB  of  the  law,  these  being 
mainly  alslke  clover  samples  contaminated  in  the  field  with  other  crop  seeds. 
However,  "the  present  seed  law  affords  only  a  partial  protection  to  the  pur- 
chasers of  seed,  since  it  does  not  require  a  reas<mable  freedom  from  dodder  or 
other  noxious  weeds  or  from  inert  matter." 

Analysis  of  the  correspondents*  samples  **  indicate  that  the  number  of  kinds 
of  weed  seeds  found  in  crop  seeds  for  sale  in  this  State  is  increasing." 

Purity  of  farm  seeds  in  1914,  F.  H.  Hall  (New  York  State  Sta.  Bui.  S94 
(1915),  popular  e<f.,  pp.  4,  fig.  1). — ^A  popular  edition  of  the  above. 

Agricultural  seed,  Cr.  P.  Bubns  (Vermont  Sta.  Bui.  18S  (19H),  pp.  269- 
294). — ^Thls  bulletin  gives  the  text  of  the  Vermont  seed  inspection  law  and 
shows  in  tabular  form  the  results  of  examining  234  official  samples  and  about 
100  voluntary  samples.  AlfUfk,  alsike  clover,  com,  millets,  red  clover,  redtop, 
and  timothy  seed  as  sold  in  Vermont  was  compared  with  the  United  States 
standard,  a  large  part  of  the  samples  other  than  redtop  being  equal  to  or  better 
than  the  standard.  Eighty-five  x)er  cent  of  the  seed  other  than  redtop  was  of 
standard  quality  as  regards  purity  and  88  per  cent  as  regards  viability. 

Suppression  of  weeds  among  pineapples  by  arsenite  of  soda  spray,  F.  O. 
Kbauss  (HawaU  Sta.  Press  Bui.  48  (1915)  j  pp.  8,  fl^s.  2.)— This  describes  meth- 
ods and  apparatus  used  in  successfully  destroying  weeds  on  pineapple  planta- 
tions by  the  use  of  arsenite  of  soda  spray,  the  most  successful  solution  being 
5  lbs.  of  white  arsenic,  5  lbs.  of  carbonate  of  soda  boiled  In  10  gal.  of  water, 
and  additional  water  to  make  100  gal.  The  total  cost  of  the  spraying  is  given 
as  f2.30  per  acre.  •  • 

HOBTICXTLTUBE. 

[Horticultural  investigations  in  Guam],  J.  B.  Thompson  (Chiam  Sta.  Bpt. 
1914,  pp-  9-1 4y  pis.  2). — ^Notes  are  given  on  the  culture  and  adaptability  of 
many  of  the  common  vegetables  under  conditions  in  Guam.  Thus  far  the  ordi- 
nary commercial  varieties  of  tomatoes  have  failed  to  grow.  Results  during 
the  past  season  with  the  Texas  Bell,  a  strain  of  the  cherry  tomato,  Indicate 
that  this  variety  will  succeed  and  that  a  fixed  type  of  tomatoes  may  be  developed 
for  Guam  by  selecting  and  breeding  from  the  largest  fruited  plants  of  Texas 
Bell. 

The  propagation  of  mangoes  at  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  31,  p.  441)  was  con- 
tinued during  the  year,  and  a  limited  number  of  Inarched  plants  have  been 
distributed  to  planters.  It  was  demonstrated  that  by  using  proper  precautions 
to  prevent  undue  evaporation  large  mango  trees  may  be  successfully  trans- 
planted. 

Report  of  the  acting  horticulturist,  0.  J.  Hunn  {Hawaii  Sta.  Rpt.  1914, 
pp.  29-35,  pis.  2). — In  a  previous  report  (E.  S.  R.,  30,  p.  841)  on  the  work  of 
breeding  papayas  with  the  view  of  eliminating  male  trees,  one  type  was  secured 
which  yielded  94  per  cent  fruit-bearing  trees  out  of  343  Fa  treea  Additional 
data  show  that  out  of  454  of  these  Fa  trees  which  has  fruited  95.37  per  cent 
were  fruit  bearing,  thus  Indicating  that  with  the  continuation  of  the  breeding 
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work  the  staminate  type  will  be  eliminated.  During  the  course  of  breeding 
work  an  elongated  fmit  has  increaaed  in  percentage  which  gtves  promise  of  the 
nltimate  dev^opment  of  a  pore  strain  of  uniformly  cylindrical  fmits  of  good 
quality.   Tlie  fntnre  breeding  work  is  to  be  confined  to'  the  eloogata  type. 

Attention  was  also  called  In  the  prerions  bnlletln  on  papayas  to  anthenticatei 
Instances  in  which  male  papayas  liad  been  changed  to  fmiting  trees  by  cottiag 
the  tops  off  the  male  tree&  Such  an  experim^it  was  conducted  at  the  station 
by  V.  8.  Holt  during  the  past  summ^,  in  wliicdi  the  tops  were  renK>Ted  from 
22  sterile  staminate  trees  sdected  from  different  Tarleties.  Two  of  these  trees^ 
which  had  been  selected  from  the  above-noted  type  wliich  yi^ded  96.37  per 
cent  fruit-bearing  trees,  did  become  fruit-bearing  trees  when  the  top  grew  ost 
again.  In  lieu  of  more  definite  knowledge  this  phoiomenon  is  attribated  to  the 
preponderant  tendency  to  fruit  bearing  in  the  type  from  which  the  two  trees 
were  sheeted. 

Data  have  been  accumulated  showing  the  various  types  of  trees  In  the  mango 
and  avocado  ordiards.  The  average  age  and  time  of  bearing  of  mango  seedlings 
was  6  years  3  months;  budded  mangoes^  8  years  8  months;  inarched  mangoes,  2 
years  10  months;  avocado  seedlings,  7  years;  and  budded  avocados,  2  years  11 
montha 

Heavy  paper  bags  have  been  used  with  success  in  iHrotectlng  ripoiing  fruit 
from  the  attacks  of  the  Mediterranean  fmit  fly.  The  individual  fmits  ripen 
more  uniformly,  but  lack  the  color  of  those  exposed  to  the  sun.  Several  varfe- 
ties  of  the  Indian  mango  have  been  fbund  to  be  practically  immune  to  the 
attacks  of  the  fruit  fly. 

The  work  of  breeding  ornamental  liiblscus  plants  (B.  8.  B.,  90,  p.  888)  has 
been  continued.  A  number  of  new  varieties  has  beext  secured,  one  of  which, 
a  yellow  variety,  Is  descril>ed.  A  description  Is  given  of  a  spindess  cactus  which 
was  collected  by  the  station  several  years  ago  in  Honolulu  and  which  is  be> 
lieved  to  be  worthy  of  attention  as  an  ornamental  hedge  and  as  a  fodder  plant 
The  wampee  iClausetta  lamium),  a  tree  whose  edible  berries  are  highly 
esteemed  by  the  Chinese,  Is  also  described.  About  a  dosen  of  these  trees  are 
in  bearing  in  Honolulu. 

A  further  report  is  given  on  two  lots  of  pineapple  seedlings  which  were  se- 
cured from  a  single  fruit  in  each  case  (B.  S.  R.,  80,  p.  838).  The  plants  con- 
tinue to  show  a  great  variation  in  height,  spread  of  foliage,  color,  and  other 
charactera  A  number  of  these  plants  give  promise  of  developing  into  superior 
plants,  and  the  best  of  the  seedlings  are  to  be  grown  under  fi^d  conditions  to 
determine  the  character  of  the  fruit 

Beport  of  the  superintendent  of  the  rubber  substation,  W.  A.  Andebson 
{ Hawaii  8ia,  Rpt  1914,  PP-  51-56), — ^An  experiment  was  started  In  1912  to 
determine  the  feasibility  of  transmitting  high  yielding  properties  of  individual 
Oeara  rubl>er  trees  through  cuttings.  Cuttings  of  good  yielding  trees  planted 
in  February,  1912,  and  grown  under  cultivation  with  companion  crops  of  broom 
com  and  roselle  were  tapped  with  a  single  cut  In  January,  1914.  The  new 
growth  on  these  trees,  1  ft  above  the  original  cutting,  averaged  10.8  In.  In  cir- 
cumference. They  yielded  16  os.  of  washed  rubb^  from  one  tapping  of  one 
cut  per  tree.  This  yield  compared  favorably  with  the  average  reported  from 
6-year-old  unselected  trees,  tapped  In  1912.  The  yield  from  the  different  trees 
was  more  uniform  than  on  the  plantations  as  a  whole.  The  results  thus  far 
secured  Indicate  that  propagation  by  cuttings  will  assure  more  desirable  latex- 
yielding  qualities  than  propagation  by  seedlings. 

Tlie  work  on  resale  as  a  companion  crop  with  rubber  shows  that  large  yi^ds 
can  be  obtained.  To  be  profitable,  however,  the  fresh  fruit  should  sell  for  fram 
8  to  4  eta  a  pound,  whereas  the  highest  price  now  paid  for  drying  purposes  in 
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a  limited  market  Is  at  the  ra^te  of  3i  cts.  per  pound.  Precautions  must  be  nsed 
against  cutworms  and  some  means  of  artificially  drying  the  fruit  must  be  pro- 
vided. Under  present  conditions  the  fruit  can  be  seeded  most  economically  as 
it  is  picked.  It  has  been  found  possible  to  continue  some  of  the  plants  for  a 
second  season's  crop. 

Fertiliser  experiments  conducted  with  a  thousand  rubber  trees,  in  which 
nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash  were  used  both  alone  and  in  combination, 
are  reported.  The  best  results,  both  in  yield  of  latex  and  growth  of  trees, 
were  obtained  by  using  superphospliate  and  potassium  sulphate  without  any 
nitrogen.  At  the  same  time  the  results  are  not  sufficiently  pronounced  to  indi- 
cate that  fertilizers  can  be  used, with  profit  on  rubber  trees  in  Nahiku,  tlie 
district  where  the  tests  were  made. 

The  home  garden  in  the  South,  H.  C.  Thompson  (U.  8,  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmers* 
Bui,  647  {1915),  pp.  28,  flga,  8).— Tliis  publication,  wliich  has  been  prepared 
with  special  reference  for  use  in  the  South,  gives  suggestions  as  to  the  location, 
plan,  and  arrangement  of  the  garden,  the  soil  and  its  preparation,  manures  and 
fertilizers,  the  seeds  and  plants  to  use,  together  with  brief  descriptions  of  the 
methods  of  handling  the  more  important  vegetables.  Suggestions  are  also 
given  relative  to  varieties  suitable  for  securing  a  continuous  supply  of  vege- 
tables throughout  the  year. 

Alaska's  pomological  resources  and  outlook,  C  0.  Oeoboeboh  {Proc,  Amer. 
Pomol,  Soc.f  191S,  pp.  79-82}, — ^A  short  account  relative  to  the  adaptability  of 
various  orchard  and  small  fruits  to  Alaskan  conditiona 

The  present  status  of  Canadian  pomology,  W.  T.  Maooun  (Proc.  Amer, 
Pomol,  8oc,y  191Sy^pp,  SJ^79,  pi,  i).— An  account  of  the  orchard  industry  in 
Canada  in  which  consideration  is  given  to  the  kinds  of  fruit  grown  in  the 
diff«*ent  districts,  fruit  breeding,  methods  of  culture  and  marketing,  and  gov- 
emm^it  aid  to  fruit  growers.  Data  are  given  showing  the  number  of  bearing 
and  nonbearing  fruit  trees  for  each  Province  in  1910,  exports  of  various  fruits 
from  Oanada  in  1912-13,  and  lists  of  the  principal  varieties  of  fruits  grown, 
including  a  list  of  fruits  of  Canadian  origin. 

Fruit  in  the  North,  D.  W.  Buchanan  {Proc,  Amer,  Pomol,  Boc,,  1918,  pp, 
S5-58), — ^A  short  account  of  the  adaptability  of  various  deciduous  fruits  to 
conditions  in  Manitoba. 

[Report  of  the]  division  of  horticulture  (WMhingUm  8ta.  Bui,  118  (1914), 
pp,  24-^6),— The  orchard  pollination  study,  which  is  being  conducted  at  Pull- 
man and  in  several  private  orchards,  indicates  that  with  one  or  two  exceptions 
the  varieties  of  apples  blossom  so  nearly  at  the  same  date  that  interpolllnation 
can  take  place  lietween  any  of  the  common  commercial  apples.  The  indications 
are  that  while  several  of  the  apple  varieties  may  under  certain  circumstances 
be  partially  or  entirely  self-sterile,  these  same  varieties  may  be  considered 
fairly  successful  when  grown  in  solid  blocks  in  the  thickly  planted  orchard 
sections. 

A  study  of  the  keeping  quality  of  fruit,  especially  apples,  indicates  thus  tSLT 
that  fruit  developed  on  trees  that  received  an  excess  of  water  have  their 
keeping  qualities  greatly  impaired.  The  tissue  is  soft,  easily  broken,  and  goes 
down  quickly  in  storage.  Fruit  developed  on  trees  receiving  approximately 
the  correct  supply  of  water  for  development  of  medium-sized  firm  fruit  for  the 
variety  have  the  maximum  keeping  quality.  Fruit  developed  on  trees  receiving 
less  water  than  that  necessary  for  the  development  of  medium-sized  fruit  is 
inferior  in  quality  and  appearance  and  tends  to  shrivel  before  decaying. 

Winter  work  in  orchards,  M.  P.  Somes  (Misaouri  Fruit  8ta,  Circ.  7  (1914), 
pp,  S), — This  circular  calls  attention  to  work,  such  as  pruning,  spraying  for 
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■cale,  worming  for  borers,  etc.,  tliat  may  be  carried  on  darincr  tbe  winter  period 
of  Idleness. 

Doss  sprajinff  payf  M.  P.  Somes  {MUsouH  Fruit  8ta.  Ore.  8  {1914),  PP- 
3), — In  this  circular  the  author  presents  data  taken  from  experiments  made  by 
the  station  to  show  that  it  pays  to  spray  even  single  trees.  Attrition  is  called 
to  the  fact  that  spraying  as  It  Is  too  often  done  does  not  pay,  and  brief  geoenl 
suggestions  are  given  r^atlve  to  proper  methods  of  spraying: 

[Orchard  heating],  A.  J.  Cook  (Bien.  Rpt.  Col.  State  Com,  ffort.^  6  il91S-14h 
p.  8), — In  a  brief  summary  dealing  with  obser^^ations  of  the  freesie  in  tbe  Gall- 
fomia  dtnis  region  in  January,  1913,  the  author  concludes  that  orcbard  beating 
is  indispensable,  and  that  a  good  heating  system  with  sufficient  oil  and  hdp 
available  on  call  will  protect  against  the  lowest  temperature  ever  yet  known 
in  the  citrus  belt. 

Apple  growing  in  California,  G.  P.  Wkldon  {Sacramento:  State  Oofn,  HorL, 
19 H,  pp,  J 24,  flg8.  58), — ^A  practical  treatise  designed  to  cover  the  more  impor> 
tant  pliases  of  apple  culture  with  special  reference  to  California  coiidlti<m& 
The  introductory  chapter  gives  the  statistics  of  the  apple  industry  in  that 
State. 

**  Iowa  403/*  a  new  seedling  apple,  a  A  Beach  {Jotoa  Sta.  Circ,  18  (1914), 
pp,  S). — ^This  circular  gives  the  history  as  far  as  known  and  description  of  one 
of  the  promising  seedling  apples  originated  at  the  station  which  has  been  named 
**  Iowa  403."  The  apple  as  here  described  is  dark  red,  attractive  when  well- 
colored,  and  desirable  for  either  cooking  or  dessert  uses.  Tbe  test  tbns  far 
indicates  that  the  tree  is  a  reliable  cropper  under  adverse  climatic  conditions 
The  variety  is  now  offered  for  distribution  to  nurseriea       • 

The  technical  description  of  apples,  J.  K.  Shaw  (Massachusetts  Sta,  BuL 
159  {1914),  PP'  7S-90,  pis,  4,  figs,  5).— In  this  bulletin  the  author  has  compiled 
in  a  definite  and  systematic  manner  various  methods  and  terms  used  in  the 
systematic  and  commercial  description  of  apples,  both  trees  and  fmit.  The 
bulletin  is  intended  for  the  use  of  students  abd  investigators  in  connection  with 
a  text-book  or  reference  work  on  systematic  pomology.  A  number  of  reference 
works  are  listed. 

The  varieties  of  plums  derived  from  native  American  species,  W.  F.  Wight 
{U,  S,  Dept,  Agr,  Bui.  172  {1915),  pp,  -J-J).— This  buUeUn  comprises  a  recoid  of 
American  varieties  of  plums  including  hybrid  forms.  The  record  as  a  whole 
shows  the  species  to  which  the  variety  belongs,  its  geographic  origin,  time  of 
introduction,  and  the  introducer.  Plant  material  has  been  examined  whenever 
procurable.  References  are  given  to  persons,  Institutions,  and  localities  fur- 
nishing material  as  well  as  to  other  sources  of  Information,  much  of  which 
was  found  in  The  Plums  of  New  York  (E.  S.  B.,  27,  p.  40). 

Plum  culture  in  Ontario,  F.  M.  Cleuent  {Ontario  Dept,  Agr,  Bui,  226 
(1914),  pp,  32,  figs,  12). — ^Thls  bulletin  discusses  the  present  status  of  the  pimn 
industry  in  Canada  as  a  whole  and  the  cultural  methods  of  the  most  successful 
growers  in  Ontario,  describes  the  more  important  commercial  varieties,  and 
offers  suggestions  relative  to  future  development 

The  native  persimmon  (Diospyros  virginlana),  W.  F.  Fletchcb  (Proc. 
Amer.  Pomol,  Soc,,  191$,  pp,  4^-50). — A  short  account  of  the  native  persimmofl 
with  reference  to  its  history,  characteristics,  distribution,  propagation,  and 
culinary  uses. 

Studies  on  native  fruits. — ^I,  Grapes,  musts,  wines,  ciders,  and  vinegars, 
J.  Puio  Y  Nattino  {Min,  Indus,  [Uruguay},  Insp,  Nac,  Ganaderia  y  Agr,  BoL 
10  {1914),  pp,  62,  figs,  9), — ^This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  studies  on  the  fmits 
and  fruit  products  of  Uruguay.    The  present  bulletin  contains  analytical  data 
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Showing  the  composition  of  a  large  number  of  yarieties  of  grapes,  with  special 
reference  to  the  density  of  the  must  and  the  content  of  sugar,  acid,  and  aah. 
Analyses  are  also  given  of  wines,  vinegars,  and  ciders  derived  from  the  grapes, 
together  with  data  showing  the  average  size  of  fruit  of  each  variety  and  the 
proportion  of  stems,  skins,  and  seeds. 

Studies  on  native  fruits.— H,  Peaches,  pears,  and  plums,  J.  Puio  t  Nat- 
TiNo  {Min.  Indu8.  [Uruffuay],  Insp.  Nac.  Ganaderia  y  Agr^  Bol,  IS  (1914),  pp. 
77,  pl8.  86,  figs.  10). — In  continuation  of  the  above  worls  data  are  here  presented 
for  different  vaiieties  of  peaches,  pears,  and  plums  relative  to  their  sugar,  add, 
protein,  and  ash  content,  the  average  weight  of  fruit,  and  the  proportion  of 
waste  material.  Outline  drawings  are  given  showing  the  g^ieral  shape  of  many 
of  the  varletie& 

A  basis  for  the  future  classiflcation  of  the  mango,  F.  W.  Popenob  (Proo. 
Amer,  PomoL  fifoc.,  1913,  pp.  41-47*  pl«.  «,  flff-  i).— In  this  paper  the  author 
presents  suggestions  relative  to  the  description  and  classification  of  mangoes, 
together  with  a  bibliography  of  literature  dealing  with  mangoes. 

The  handling  of  Porto  Bican  oranges,  grapefruit,  and  pineapples,  C.  W. 
Mann  {Porto  Rico  Bd.  Ayr.  Expt.  8ta.  Bui.  7  (1914),  PP-  59,  fig%.  iS^). —-During 
the  shipping  season  of  191&-14  the  losses  from  decay  in  cargoes  of  oranges, 
grapefruit,  and  pineapples  shipped  from  Porto  Rico  to  New  York  ware  so  severe 
that  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  conducted  an  investigation  in  behalf 
of  Porto  Rican  growers  to  determine  the  causes  of  this  decay.  Some  data  are 
presented  showing  the  percentage  of  decay  found  in  several  lots  of  grapefruit 
and  oranges,  and  an  account  is  given  of  an  inspection  made  in  Porto  Bico  na- 
tive to  methods  of  handling  the  fruit  in  groves  and  packing  houses  and  in 
transportation  to  the  steamers,  together  with  recommendations  for  improving 
these  practices  as  well  as  improving  the  methods  of  handling  fruit  during 
transportation  and  in  New  York.  The  results  of  the  investigation  as  a  wliole 
indicate  that  as  with  the  work  in  California  and  Florida  (B.  S.  B.,  20,  p.  48; 
30,  p.  841)  there  is  a  dose  relation  between  the  occurrence  of  decay  and  the 
character  of  the  methods  employed  in  picking,  packing,  and  transporting  fxvXt. 

Statistical  data  covering  several  years  are  given  showing  the  growth  of  the 
citrus  and  pineapple  industries  in  Porto  Rico. 

[Bxperiments  on  the  applicability  of  cold  storage  to  Tarlous  tropical 
fruits],  E.  V.  Wilcox  (HatoaU  8ta.  Rpt.  1914,  p.  23).— A  brief  statanent  of 
progress.  The  work  has  been  noted  more  in  detail  from  another  source 
(B.  S.  R.,  32,  p.  439). 

Tropical  fruits  in  the  Philippines,  P.  J.  Westeb  (Proc.  Amer.  Pamol.  8oc., 
1913,  pp.  88-91). — A  short  account  of  the  more  important  fruits  and  the  present 
status  of  fruit  growing  in  the  Philippines. 

[Cacao  investigations  at  Biver  Estate],  P.  Gabmodt  {Bui.  Dept.  Ayr.  Tritti- 
dad  and  Tobago,  13  {1914),  No.  84,  pp.  31Z-319). — ^Data  are  given  showing  the 
comparative  yields  for  a  4-year  i)eHod  of  100  individual  cacao  trees.  The 
results,  as  a  whole,  indicate  an  inherent  productivity  for  individul  trees.  Data 
are  also  given  showing  the  yields  on  the  various  cacao  manurial  plats  for 
the  4-year  period  1910-11  to  1913-14. 

Ck>ooa,  C.  J.  J.  VAN  Hall  {Lomdon:  MacmiUan  and  Co.,  Ltd..,  1914^  pp.  XVI •\- 
515,  figs.  14O). — ^A  handbook  on  cacao  in  which  the  successive  chapters  discuss 
the  history  of  the  cocoa  industry;  geographical  distribution  and  climatic  con- 
ditions; the  chemistry  of  cacao  and  cacao  soils;  the  botanical  characteristics 
of  the  cacao  plant ;  varieties  of  cacao ;  the  cultivation  of  d^cao ;  fermentation^ 
washing,  and  drying;  diseases  and  enemies;  cacao  growing  countries;  com- 
merce ;  and  notes  on  the  cocoa  and  chocolate  industry. 
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Beport  of  the  coffee  testing  grardens  at  Bangelan,  T.  Wubth  (Jaorb.  Dept. 
Landb,,  MJr,  en  Handel  \ederland.  Indie,  191S,  pp,  4^-57,  pi9,  9). — ^A  progreM 
rep<Mt  on  cultural  and  selection  studies  with  yarious  kinds  of  coffee. 

Data  secured  with  r^erence  to  tlie  sterility  or  s^-f^rtility  of  coffee  blooms 
indicate  that  a  certain  amount  of  fruit  was  set  when  the  blossoms  were  pro- 
tected from  outside  pollination.  Tests  are  to  be  conducted  furth^*  to  determtne 
whether  the  seed  from  close  pollinated  fruit  la  viable.  Data  are  glTen  on  the 
yields  secured  in  1011, 1912,  and  1913  from  seedling  plants  selected  from  various 
mother  trees.  A  test  wliich  has  been  conducted  for  three  seasons  to  determine 
whether  RobuBta  and  Quillou  coffees  can  be  grown  better  as  single-stem  fdants 
or  as  multiple-stem  plants  has  thus  far  shown  very  little  difference  in  yield. 
In  some  topping  experiments  with  these  two  varieties  the  trees  were  headed 
back  at  different  heights  ranging  from  6  to  12  ft,  and  the  results  indicate  that 
the  higher  the  trees  are  topped  the  greater  the  yirfd  of  coffee.  For  the  three 
years  of  tests  untopped  trees  gave  somewhat  better  yields  than  topped  treea.  In 
a  test  of  the  viability  of  coffee  seed  placed  in  storage,  samples  of  Robusta  coffee 
seed  which  had  been  stored  In  dampened  i)owdered  charcoal  for  a  period  of  five 
months  give  a  total  germinatioD  of  OT  per  cent 

(The  influence  of  fruit  flies  on  the  quality  of  coffee],  E.  V.  Wilcox  (Hafcati 
Bta.  Rpt,  191  Sy  p.  22). — ^Analyses  were  made  of  samples  of  coffee  from  coffee 
cherries  uninfested  with  fruit  fly,  badly  infested  with  fruit  fly,  and  also  from 
half-ripe  cherries  taken  four  or  five  days  before  they  would  be  ccHnpletely  ripe. 
No  chemical  differences  in  the  composition  were  noted  In  the  different  samples. 
Coffee  was  prepared  for  drinking  from  all  the  samples  by  three  different  meth- 
ods and  was  submitted  to  several  persons  for  their  opinion  as  to  the  flavor  and 
other  qualities  of  the  different  samplea  The  various  reports  agreed  that  tiie 
sample  from  the  infested  fruit  was  slightly  insipid  and  poor  in  quality,  while 
that  from  the  fruit  not  quite  ripe  was  best  in  quality.  The  deterioration  in 
quality  in  ripe  coffee  berries  is  attributed  to  the  fermentation  of  the  wliole 
cherry  which  rapidly  develops  a  putrefactive  odor. 

A  further  test  was  made  to  determine  whether  infestation  with  the  fruit  fly 
might  cause  a  loss  of  weight  in  coffee.  It  was  found  that  the  weight  of  berries 
from  infested  coffee  cherries  immediately  after  pulping  was  5  per  cent  less  than 
that  of  berries  from  uninfested  fruit.  When  the  coffee  came  to  a  constant 
weight  and  was  considered  dry,  however,  the  wels^ts  of  the  two  lots  were  the 
same.  Hence  it  appears  that  little  or  no  loss  in  the  weight  of  the  coffee  berry 
is  caused  by  infestation  by  the  fruit  fly. 

The  palms  cultivated  in  the  open  air  in  the  gardens  of  Italy,  Q.  Rosteb 
{BuL  R,  8oc,  Toscana  OrU,  S,  «er.,  18  (1913),  Nos,  2^,  pp.  36-46;  4,  pp.  82-^3, 
fig,  J;  o,  pp,  107-^113,  pL  /;  6,  pp,  13U135,  pi,  1;  7,  pp,  153-158,  pi.  1;  8,  pp. 
178-181;  9,  pp,  m-200;  10,  pp,  218-225,  pi,  1;  12,  pp,  265-269,  pi.  1;  19  (iP/4). 
No8,  1,  pp.  13-17,  pi,  1;  3,  pp.  5i-61,  pi.  1;  5,  pp.  110-113;  6,  pp.  12^-129.  pi.  1; 
7,  pp.  150-155;  8,  pp.  169-176;  9,  pp.  191-193;  10,  pp.  213-224,  pi,  1;  11,  pp, 
239-244;  20  {1915),  Nos.  1,  pp,  12-19;  2,  pp.  «M^).— This  comprises  an  exkXh 
meration  of  those  species  of  palms  which  are  cultivated  in  Italy  under  open 
garden  conditions.  A  summary  is  given  of  the  more  important  vegetative  char- 
acters of  the  different  species.  Only  those  species  are  considered  at  length  whidi 
have  been  observed  growing  in  more  than  one  locality. 

The  present  status  of  the  different  varieties  of  walnuts,  W.  W.  FrnEGEBMJ) 
{Mo.  Bui.  Com.  Hort.  Cal„  3  {1914),  No,  12,  pp,  433^00,  fig.  i).— Notes  are 
given  on  the  varieties  of  walnuts  grown  in  California  with  reference  to  their 
general  characteristics,  bearing  habits,  commercial  value,  blight  resistance,  etc 

The  use  of  commercial  fertilizers  in  arrowing  carnations,  H.  B.  DoBHKa, 
F.  W.  MuNciE,  and  A.  H.  Nehrlino  {Illinois  8ta,  Bui.  176  {1914),  pp.  365-386, 
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figs,  3;  Bui,  176,  Abs.  (1914),  pp.  4). — The  experiments  here  reported  in  detail 
were  conducted  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  the  comi^ete  or  partial  sabsti- 
tution  of  commercial  fertilizers  for  manure  as  a  source  of  plant  food  for  carna- 
tions. 

In  the  first  experiment,  extending  over  a  period  of  three  years,  commercial 
fertilizers  in  various  proportions  and  amounts  were  applied  to  different  sections 
of  benches  in  the  greenhouse  and  the  effects  on  the  number  and  quality  of  the 
flowers  noted.  In  the  second  experiment,  extending  over  two  years,  the  pro- 
duction of  sections  treated  with  manure  was  compared  with  that  from  sections 
treated  with  commercial  fertilizers.  A  uniform  soil  was  selected  for  all 
sections. 

The  results  of  the  worlc  as  a  whole  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  dried  blood 
(or  ammonium  sulphate  instead),  acid  phosphate,  and  potassium  sulphate  may 
safely  be  used  in  the  culture  of  carnations.  On  the  brown  silt  loam  used  in 
the  experiments  nitrogenous  fertilizers  have  produced  a  consistent  increase  In 
production.  Nitrogen  may  be  regarded  as  the  limiting  element  of  growth. 
There  are  indications  that  the  addition  of  acid  phosphate  to  a  nitrogenous 
fertilizer  will  cause  a  still  further  increase  in  production  and  an^improvement 
in  quality  as  w^.  The  quality  of  flowers  produced  with  commercial  fertilizers 
as  measured  by  various  factors  is  equal  to  that  of  those  grown  with  manure. 
The  time  of  maximum  crop  production  was  independent  of  the  kind  of  fer- 
tilizer used  and  its  time  of  application.  Injury  from  overfeeding  results  from 
the  excessive  use  of  potassium  sulphate  and  dried  blood.  On  the  other  hand, 
large  quantities  of  acid  phosphate  seem  to  improve  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  flowers. 

POEESTET. 

Fourth  annual  report  of  the  state  forester  to  the  governor,  1914,  F.  A. 
Eluott  {Ann.  Rpt,  State  Forester  Oreg.,  4  (1914),  pp,  63,  figs,  10), — ^A  progress 
report  on  forest  administration  in  Oregon.  The  introductory  chapter  briefly 
reviews  the  forest  resources  of  the  State.  The  succeeding  chapters  deal  with 
forest  taxation,  organization  of  protective  work,  flre  losses,  improvem^t  work, 
slash  disposal,  federal  cooperation  under  the  Weeks  Law,  compulsory  patrol 
law,  association  and  state  patrols,  recommendations  for  improving  protective 
work,  and  flnandal  statements. 

Beport  of  the  forest  branch  of  the  department  of  lands  for  the  year  ending 
December  31,  1914  (Brit,  Columbia  Rpt,  Forest  Branch  Dept,  Lands,  1914,  pp. 
63,  pis.  6,  figs.  3). — A  report  on  forest  administration  in  British  Colunibia  in 
which  information  is  given  r^ative  to  forest  organization,  forest  revenues, 
timber  sales  and  leases,  forest  reconnoissance,  the  lumbering  industry,  includ- 
ing export  and  import  statistics,  minor  forest  industries,  railway  permits,  re- 
generation and  yield  studies,  land  classiflcation,  grazing,  forest  protection,  etc. 

Annnal  progress  report  upon  state  forest  administration  in  South  Aus- 
tralia for  the  year  1913-14,  W.  Gnx  (Ann,  Rpt.  State  Forest  Admin,  So.  Aust., 
1913-14,  pp*llt  pis.  7). — A  brief  progress  report  on  state  forest  administration 
in  South  Australia,  including  a  flnancial  statement  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1014.  Data  are  given  showing  the  area  of  forest  reserves  and  plantations, 
areas  inclosed  for  planting  operations,  the  year's  planting  and  other  forest 
operations,  and  revenues  and  expenditures,  including  a  comparative  statement 
for  the  past  87  yeara 

The  utilization  of  chemical  locality  factors  by  forest  plants,  H.  Baueb 

{Forstw.  CentU.,  n.  ser„  36  {1914).  Nos.  11,  pp.  549-578;  12,  pp.  tf/O-^i).— In 

this  article  the  author  reviews  the  knowledge  relative  to  the  utilization  by 

.   plants  of  residual  chemical  soil  nutrients  and  of  supplementary  fertilizers,  with 
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special  reter&kce  to  his  work  and  that  of  Ramann,  dealing  with  tlie  yariatioQ 
in  time  of  nutrient  assimilation  among  fbrest  trees  (EL  8.  R.,  20,  p.  443;  27.  pi 
680).  Besolts  of  rec^it  analytical  studies  of  red  alder  and  elm  trees  are  pre- 
sented in  tabular  form  and  discussed  in  connection  with  preyions  in¥efltigati<»& 

A  montane  rain-forest— A  oontribntion  to  the  ph78ioh)gieal  plant  geog- 
nphj  of  Jamaica,  F.  Shsxvb  (Carnegie  Inst,  Wathingtcn  Pub,  199  il9U),  n. 
110,  pZ«.  09,  figs.  18). — ^In  this  worlL  the  anthor  presents  the  results  of  a  study 
of  the  general  physiological  plant  geography,  as  well  as  investigatioiis  oa 
transpiraUon  and  growth  in  typical  rain-forest  forms  occurring  in  the  Blue 
Mountains  in  Jamaica, 

A  conspectus  of  North  American  flrs  (exolusiTe  of  Mexico),  W.  H.  Lamb 
(Proc.  Soc.  Amer.  Foresters,  9  {19H),  No.  4,  pp.  S28-^SS,  figs.  15).— The  por- 
pose  of  this  paper  is  so  to  define  and  illustrate  the  distinguishing  eharacterifltics 
of  North  American  flrs  that  the  group  may  be  easily  distinguished  by  forest 
olBc^ra 

A  bibliography  of  reference  literature  is  appended. 

Forest  planting  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  G.  A.  Peaksoh  (Proc.  Boc 
Amer.  Foresters,  9  {19H),  No.  4,  pp.  457-478).— This  article  embraces  the  results 
at  preseit  ayailable  from  the  efforts  toward  solving  the  reforestation  problem 
on  the  Nati<Hial  Forests  in  the  Southwest  The  data  here  presented  are  based 
on  general  planting  operations  in  the  Southwest  and  intensive  experiments  at 
the  Fort  Valley  Bxperimait  Station  and  at  the  Fort  Bayard  Nursery. 

Beforestation  of  brush  fields  in  northern  California,  R.  H.  Boebkeb  (For- 
estry Quart.,  IS  (1915),  No.  1,  pp.  i5-24).— A  descriptive  account  of  reforesta- 
tion operations  conducted  on  the  Jjassen  National  Forest,  northern  California, 
including  information  relative  to  costs  of  reforestation. 

Charcoal  as  a  means  of  solving  some  nursery  problems,  G.  A.  Retah 
(Forestry  Quart.,  IS  (1915),  No.  1,  pp.  25-^0).— An  experiment  conducted  in 
the  nursery  at  the  Penn^lvania  State  Forest  Academy  in  the  use  of  charcoal 
as  a  dressing  for  forest  seed  beds  is  described.  Included  in  the  experiment 
was  a  ccmiparative  test  of  charcoal  and  commercial  fertilizer. 

Beds  treated  with  charcoal  gave  a  larger  germination  percentage  than  un- 
treated beda  A  constant  observation  of  the  beds  seemed  to  indicate  that 
where  the  proportion  of  charcoal  in  the  bed  is  large  th«re  is  less  "  damping-oif." 
Thus  far  no  definite  results  have  been  secured  with  reference  to  the  comparative 
value  of  charcoal  and  the  commercial  fertiliser. 

Organization  of  forest  fire  control  forces,  G.  Dn  Bois  (Proc.  Soc.  Amer. 
Foresters,  9  (19H),No.  4,  pp.  512-521). — ^A  discussion  of  methods  of  organiziiif 
and  directing  fire  protective  bodies. 

Tables  for  determining  profits  in  forestry,  W.  D.  Stebrbtt  and  W.  B. 
Babrows  (Forestry  Quart.,  IS  (1915),  No.  1,  pp.  12-14).— A  table  is  here  given 
and  discussed  which  aims  to  show  for  quite  a  wide  range  of  yields  and  stump- 
age  prices  what  will  be  the  net  profit  and  corresponding  compound  interest 
rate  on  a  number  of  differait  initial  investments. 

A  practical  system  of  logging  cost  accounting^  S.  B.  DETwnjEh  (Forestrg 
Quart.,  IS  (1915),  No.  1,  pp.  8-11).— A  logging  cost  accounting  system  is  de- 
scribed which  was  used  by  the  author  with  satisfactory  results  and  is  b^eved 
to  be  adapted  to  nursery  worlc  and  other  lines  of  forestry. 

DISEASES  OF  PLAHTS. 

Beport  of  the  experiment  station  for  plant  diseases,  1913,  H.  C  MthXEB  0 
AL.  (Ber.  Agr.  Chem.  Kontroll  u.  Vers.  Stat.  Pflanzenkrank.  Prov.  iSaeJlMS, 
191S,  pp.  6S-7S).—ThXH  contains  brief  notes  of  liant  diseases  as  reported  by 
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correspondents,  and  of  investigations  at  the  experiment  station  for  the  province 
of  Saxony,  referring  to  diseases  of  cereal,  root,  and  taber  crops;  also  of  tests 
made  with  fungicidal  applications  aiid  apparatus  for  their  employment. 

A  list  of  1913  publications  is  also  given. 

Myoological  notes,  B.  G.  C  Bollaitd  (Agr.  Jour.  Bgypi,  S  {191S),  No.  2,  pp. 
12S-126), — Seed  wheat  soaked  in  copper  sulphate  solution  of  0.5  to  10  per  ceot 
str^igth  for  periods  varying  from  1  to  SO  minutes  and  germinated  showed  the 
increasingly  injurious  effects  of  concentrations  greater  than  OA  per  cent,  and 
of  exposure  for  longer  periods  than  10  minutes  for  the  weakest  solution  and  of 
5  minutes  or  even  1  minute  for  higher  conc^itrations. 

A  fruit  spot  on  apples  originating  at  Constantinople  and  examined  at 
Alexandria  was  diagnosed  af«  due  to  Cylindro9porium  pomi. 

Fungi  causing  disease  in  Surinam,  J.  Kuijpeb  (Reo.  Trav.  Bot.  N^eriand.^ 
11  {1914),  No,  i,  pp,  4^S,  figs.  9). — ^Noting  briefly  CerooMpora  ooffeioola  spot- 
ting  leaves  and  aborting  grains  in  Ooffea,  Lepiospharia  ooifeiooia  in  brown 
leaf  spots  on  coffeci,  MycoBphmrella  ooffeiB  causing  lees  leaf  damage  thap 
formerly  in  the  same  plant,  and  Jf.  eriodendriy  described  as  a  new  species  on 
young  plants  of  Etiodendron  anfraetuosum,  the  author  also  mentions  as 
saprophytic  or  more  or  lees  parasitic,  8ph(grotheoft  jMiitfiosa  on  rosea,  PhpUo- 
sticia  theobromw  on  cacao  leaves,  P.  coffeicola  as  a  secondary  fungus  in  leaf 
i^[)ots  on  coffee,  Ascochyia  airopa^  on  leaves  of  Phaseoliu  nnmgo,  Cercoapora 
personata  on  leaves  of  Araohis  hypogtBa^  C.  roHoola  on  roses  imported  from 
Europe,  and  C.  viticola  on  leaves  and  fruits  of  grape. 

A  review  of  some  Philippine  plant  diseases,  C.  F.  Bakkb  {PhiUppU^  Agr, 
and  Forester,  3  (1914),  No.  7,  pp,  157,  itf-f).— The  author  briefly  notes  the  oc- 
currence, distribution,  and  in  some  instances  the  effect  produced  by  fungi 
attacking  a  considerable  number  of  cultivated  plants  in  the  Philippines. 

A  new  North  American  Endophyllum,  J.  G.  Abthub  and  F.  D.  Fbommb 
(Abs.  in  Science,  n.  «er.,  41  {1915),  No.  1048,  p.  172).— The  authors  describe  a 
species  of  Endophyllum  which  Is  reported  as  occurring  on  species  of  Gallirtioe, 
Sidalcea,  and  Althsea  in  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Ck>lorado,  and  Wyoming.  This  is 
believed  to  be  the  first  North  American  rust  which  is  assigned  to  the  genus 
Endophyllum,  as  shown  by  germination  tests. 

Studies  in  the  genus  Entorrhiza,  C.  Fsbdinandsen  and  0.  Winoe  {Dansk 
Bot.  Arkiv,  2  {1914),  No,  1,  pp,  IS,  figs.  8), — ^According  to  the  authors  the 
genus  Entorrhiza  has  been  generally  considered  a  near  relative  to  the  Ustilagi- 
ne»,  although  Brefeld  (E.  S.  R.,  27,  p.  746)  has  advanced  the  opinion  that  it 
belongs  to  the  Ascomycetes,  the  ascus  form  of  which  is  unknown. 

As  a  result  of  their  studies  they  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Entorrhiia 
belongs  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Ustllaglneie  and  may  be  considered  as  a 
primitive  type  of  this  group.  All  of  the  species  are  said  to  live  in  the  soil  and 
spread  their  spores  by  aid  of  the  water,  while  the  genuine  Ustilaginee  are 
adapted  to  aerial  life.  Different  species  of  Entorrhiza  have  been  recognised 
which  are  parasitic  on  the  roots  of  different  ^)ecies  of  Juncacen  and  GyperacesB. 

A  bibliography  is  given. 

Effect  of  temperature  on  Olomerella,  G.  W.  Edgebton  {Ah9.  im  Bcience,  n. 
8cr.,  41  {1915),  No,  1048,  p,  174)- — '^^  author  reports  on  the  species  or  strains 
of  the  genus  Glomerella  which  respond  differently  to  different  t^nperatnres. 
One  form,  the  one  found  on  bean,  OoUetotrichum  lindemutManum,  is  very  sus- 
ceptible to  high  temperatures,  growth  ceasing  at  about  a  temperature  of  81*  O. 
(87.8**  F.).  This,  it  is  believed,  will  explain  why  this  form  is  not  prevalent 
during  the  hot  part  of  the  summer  or  in  warm  dimates.  Hie  different  strains 
of  Olomerella  are  said  to  fall  into  several  classes  in  regard  to  the  temperature 
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factor.    Nearly  60  dlfferciit  cultures  have  been  grown  at  tempemtares  rangfog 
from  14  to  87'  C. 
Cnltarea  of  XTredine«  in  1918,  1913,  and  1914,  J.  O.  Abthub  (Mpeolo§U, 

7  (1916),  No.  B,  pp.  61-89;  aft«.  in  fideiioe,  %.  9er.,  41  {1915),  2fo.  1048,  p.  172).— 
In  continuance  of  preylona  InveetigationB  (B.  8.  B.,  26,  p.  645)  the  antbor  hat 
reported  a  large  number  of  trials  made,  in  which  about  70  soeceesfol  infecti<tt8 
were  produced,  iuTolying  about  80  apedee.  About  half  the  succeesful  caltares 
confirm  prerious  work  with  the  same  species.  A  large  number  of  the  remainder 
extended  knowledge  regarding  the  species,  some  showing  that  what  had  been 
considered  valid  species  may  be  reduced  to  synonymy,  while  a  few  enlrura 
demonstrated  the  full  life  history  of  species  never  before  cultured. 

Disease  in  oat  seedUngs,  B.  Voges  {Dent.  Landw.  PresBe,  41  {1914),  Nos.  64, 
pp.  TtS,  774,  figt.  9;  65,  p.  78f). — ^A  study  of  nematodes  in  oatai,  also  of  a 
fungus  iFu9inium  did^fmum)  found  in  the  lower  portions  of  the  stem,  is  said  to 
show  that  the  former  cause  comparatively  little  damage  to  the  crop,  but  that  in 
tfte  younger  stages  the  latter  may  cause  considerable  injury  when  its  preeeiMe 
is  associated  with  bad  soil  conditions  as  regards  texture,  drainage,  and  balanc- 
ing  of  fertilisers. 

A  test  of  Indiana  varieties  of  wheat  seed  for  fongos  infection,  6.  N. 
HoFFKB  (Proc.  Ind.  Acad.  8ci.,  1916,  pp.  91,  98).— Olie  author,  reporting  investi- 
gations of  84  varieties  of  seed  wheat,  states  that  14  were  free  from  fcmgi,  13 
were  infected  with  a  Fusarlum,  4  showed  the  presence  of  a  Macroeporimn,  and 

8  contained  both  these  fungL 

Basistance  of  different  varieties  of  wheat  to  rust,  F.  Scusn  and  V.  Sica 
{Ann.  R.  8iaz.  CMm.  Aar.  8per.  Rotna,  B.  ser.,  7  {1914),  pp.  SS-^). — ^llie 
authors,  repOTting  on  experiments  continued  f6r  three  years  on  varieties  of 
wheat,  state  that  the  results  thus  far  tend  to  confirm  the  conclusions  annoniiced 
by  Gomes  (B.  8.  R.,  80,  p.  242)  regarding  a  general  relation  betweoi  decrease  of 
acidity  in  the  cell  sap  and  diminution  of  resistance  to  disease  In  plants  which 
increases  under  cultivation. 

Beet  rust,  J.  Bbikssor  {Rev.  Q^  Bot.,  25  bis  {19U),  pp.  247-258,  fig:  2).— 
The  author  holds  that  XJrwnyce9  hetw,  whidi  causes  beet  rust  (decreasingr  the 
sugar  content  of  the  root)  may  remain  latent  during  the  winter  in  the  form  of 
intracellular  mycoplasm.  Exclusion  of  seed  originating  in  districts  not  known 
to  be  free  from  this  disease  is  recommended. 

Irish  potato  scab  (Oospora  scaUes)  as  affected  by  f ertilixers  containing 
snlphates  and  ehlorids»  8.  D.  Gohiteb  {Proc  Ind.  Acad.  Bci.,  1916,  pp.  161- 
167,  figs.  5). — Observations  were  made  regarding  the  infiuence  of  certain  f»- 
tilixing  agents  on  scab. 

It  appeared  that  very  little  scab  lived  through  the  winter  in  a  loamy  sc^ 
while  in  soils  of  more  op^i  texture,  as  peat  or  sand,  the  spores  survived.  Sul- 
phur (but  not  sulphates)  apparently  has  a  marked  infiuence  in  reducing  scab, 
but  chlorids  Increase  the  amount  of  that  dlseasoi 

Beport  of  pathologist,  D.  H.  Ross  {MUsouri  FnUt  8ta.  Rpt.  1916-14,  pp. 
19-62,  pl».  2). — ^A  report  is  given  of  diseases  of  fruit  trees  and  other  plants, 
some  of  which  have  been  subjected  to  definite  study,  while  others  are  merely 
r^M>rted  as  having  been  observed. 

Among  the  apple  diseases  studied  are  said  to  be  a  pimple  canker  or  measles, 
several  kinds  of  fruit  spot,  ring  rot  or  blossom-end  rot  due  to  8phwrop$i9 
matorum  after  frost  injury,  curly  leaf,  cankers,  bitter  rot,  etc.  The  study  of 
the  pimple  canker  of  apples  has  shown  that  it  is  the  same  as  that  described  in 
Arkansas  SUtion  Bulletin  112  (B.  S.  R.,  29,  p.  649).  While  numerous  inocula- 
tions have  been  made,  using  three  different  organisms  obtained  in  cultures,  no 
positive  results  have  been  secured.    Among,  the  fruit  spots  studied  are  tlie 
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Jonathan  spot,  a  red  lentlcel  spot  on  several  varieties  of  yellow  and  green 
apple0»  and  a  greexk  snnken  spot  on  the  varieties  Ben  Davis  and  Shannon. 
From  the  first  two  spots  a  species  of  Altemarla  has  been  uniformly  separated, 
while  from  the  third  several  fongi  have  been  obtained  which  are  to  be  Investi- 
gated further.  For  the  control  of  the  bitter  rot  the  author  has  found  four 
sprayings  with  Bordeaux  mixture  necessary  in  case  of  severe  infection. 

Studies  of  peach  diseases  have  shown  that  both  the  brown  rot  and  scab 
may  be  controlled  by  the  use  of  self4>olled  lime  sulphur. 

A  study  of  grape  diseases  has  shown  the  presence  of  three  diseases  not  pre- 
Tlously  reported  from  the  station,  a  bitter  ripe  rot  due  to  Melanoonium  fuU- 
gineum,  necrosis  or  dead  arm  caused  by  CrvP^oaporeOa  vitioola,  and  a  leaf  spot 
due  to  a  species  of  Pestalozsia. 

The  report  concludes  with  an  account  of  the  cooperative  work  of  tlie  station 
with  spraying,  pruning,  f^rtUlxation,  and  cultivation  of  fruit,  principally  ap- 
ices, peaches,  and  strawberries. 

Methods  for  controlling  fundus  diseases  of  the  apple  in  New  York  State^ 
D.  Reddick  iChrm.  Pomoh  £foc.  Proo.,  22'  {1918),  pp.  S0-46).—TtilB  is  a  dis- 
cussion of  apple  scab  and  its  control,  also  brief  mention  of  fruit  spot,  and 
blotch,  bitter  rot,  rust,  canker,  collar  rot,  fire  blight,  Baldwin  spot,  and  sun 
scald. 

The  cause  of  bitter  pit:  Its  coQtributinsr  factors,  together  with  an  investi- 
cration  of  susceptibility  and  immunity  in  apple  Tarieties,  D.  McAlputb  {Proff. 
Rpt.  Bitter  Pit  Invest.  {Auat.l,  2  {1912-19),  pp.  224,  P^.  62). —In  continuation 
of  a  previous  report  (E.  S.  R.,  81,  p.  244),  the  author  discusses  the  causes  of 
bitter  pit  and  those  factors  which  contribute  to  its  development  From  experi- 
mental evidence  it  Is  concluded  that  temperature  and  humidity  induce  bitter 
pit,  and  It  was  found  that  if  apples  are  stored  at  a  temperature  of  from  80  to 
82""  F.  in  dry  air  the  development  of  bitter  pit  is  retarded. 

Bespiration  in  apple  leaves  infected  with  Gymnosporan^imiy  H.  S.  Reed 
and  C.  H.  Csabill  {Abs.  in  Science,  n.  ser.^  41  {1915),  No.  1048,  p.  i^).— Tlie 
authors  found  that  diseased  leaves  uniformly  produce  more  carbon  diozid  than 
healthy  leaves,  various  factors  influencing  the  process. 

Some  effects  of  the  brown  rot  fungus  upon  the  composition  of  the  peach, 
L.  A.  Hawkins  {Amer.  Jour.  Bot.,  2  {1915),  No.  2,  pp.  IISI;  Ats.  in  Science, 
n.  aer.,  41  {1915),  No.  IO48,  p.  179).— The  results  are  given  of  several  series 
of  experiments  on  the  effect  of  the  brown  rot  fungus  on  certain  carbon  com- 
pounds in  the  peach  fruit 

In  the  experiments  one-half  of  the  peach  was  Inoculated  with  a  fungus 
while  the  other  was  kept  sterile  under  the  same  moisture  and  temperature 
conditicms.  At  the  end  of  two  or  three  weeks  the  different  portions  were 
analyzed  and  It  was  found  that  in  the  rotted  portion  the  pentosan  content 
was  practically  the  same  as  in  the  sound  half.  The  add  content  was  increased ; 
the  amount  of  alcohol-insoluble  substance  which  reduces  Fehllng's  solution 
when  hydrolyzed  with  dilute  hydrochloric  add  was  decreased;  and  the  total 
sugar  content  was  decreased,  while  the  cane  sugar  practically  disappeared. 

[A  banana  disease  in  Hawaii],  E.  V.  Wiloox  {HowaU  8ta.  Rpt.  1914,  PP- 
23,  24). ^A  brief  account  is  given  of  a  disease  of  banana  that  has  been  under 
observation  in  Hawaii  for  several  years,  and  which  has  been  confused  with 
the  Panama  disease. 

An  examination  of  Infested  leaves,  by  a  pathologist  of  the  Hawaiian  Sugar 
Planters'  Station,  showed  the  presence  of  a  Fusarium,  and  at  the  border  line 
between  healthy  and  diseased  material  a  bacterial  organism  was  found.  The 
disease  has  not  been  reproduced  by  inoculation,  so  the  cause  can  not  be 
definitely  assigned.    The  most  obvious  symptom  of  the  disease  is  the  death  and 
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decay  of  the  terminal  yoonf  leares  and  the  production  of  narrow,  yelloir, 
wrinkled  leayea.    The  hmichee  of  fruit  are  also  moch  distorted. 

Sprajing  with  fungicides  has  not  proved  effectiye  for  the  control  of  this 
disease,  hut  if  the  diseased  plants  are  cot  out  and  destroyed  by  Are  as  soon  as 
observed,  it  is  held  under  controL  Hie  disease  seems  to  be  confined  chiefly  to 
the  Cliinese  banana. 

[Panama  disease  of  banana]  (Jour.  Jatnaioa  Agr.  fifoc.,  18  {1914),  No.  11. 
pp.  45(^-455). — ^This  is  a  report,  with  discussion,  of  a  special  committee  oo 
Panama  disease  discovered  in  1912  and  now  appearing  in  new  placee  on  several 
estates  in  parts  of  Jamaica.  It  is  said  to  be  q>read  by  planting  suckers  from 
diseased  plants,  also  probably  through  dissemination  of  spores  by  laborers  on 
tools,  clothing,  earth  from  diseased  roots,  etc 

The  disease  is  said  to  be  controllable^  when  f6und  in  any  given  spot,  by  the 
destruction  of  all  the  plants  in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  and  by  drainage  of 
the  flood  wattf  therefrom  into  pits  treated  with  lime.  In  Jamaica  the  disease 
has  seldom  reappeared  after  thorough  treatmoit 

[Banana  disss ss],  a  F.  Ashbt  {Jowr.  Jamaica  Agr,.  Hoc,  18  {1914),  Jfo.  11^  p. 
4S7). — This  is  a  report  by  the  government  microbiologist  on  diseased  banana  ma- 
terial sent  for  examination  from  Glengoife.  Root  galls  are  described  as  due  to  a 
Heterodera.  A  bud  rot  yldded  two  undetermined  bacteria  which  closely  re- 
sembled that  causing  the  bud  rot  of  coconut. 

The  szteosion  of  Harsonia  ros«  in  rose  cultore,  Chifflot  {Compt.  Rend, 
Aoad.  Bd.  IPwria},  159  {19U),  No.  4,  pp.  Mtf-n9^8).~Reporting  observations  on 
M,  ro$w  the  author  states  that  this  fungus,  formerly  thought  to  be  conflned  to 
the  subcuticular  portions  of  the  leaves,  may,  in  case  of  certain  rose  varieties, 
extend  itself  to  deeper  cell  layers  and  to  any  aerial  portion  of  the  plant  The 
mycelium  is  thought  to  be  per^mial  and  capable  of  transmission  through 
grafts. 

Removal  of  all  diseased  or  fallen  leaves  and  thorough  q>raying  with  fongl- 
cides  is  recommended.  For  this  purpose  Burgundy  or  Bordeaux  mixture  may 
be  employed  at  from  0.8  to  1  per  cent  strength,  adding  0.05  per  cent  of  gelatin 
previously  dissolved  in  hot  water  to  augment  its  spreading  and  adherent 
qualities. 

Infloenoe  of  the  medium  on  the  deTslopment  of  Lophodermimn  nervl- 
sequnm,  B.  Meb  (Rev,  Gf^.  Bot.,  25  his  {1914),  PP-  5ii--527). —Having  investi- 
gated further  (E.  S.  R.,  27,  p.  854)  the  factors  in  the  evolution  of  L.  nervi- 
soquum  on  flr,  the  author  states  that  the  conditions  of  the  medium  (including 
not  only  weather,  etc.,  but  also  conditions  internal  to  the  host)  are  very 
influential  in  this  connection.  Hie  fungus  is  thought  to  attack  only  those 
branches  whose  foliage  is  not  in  full  vigor. 

Improvem^it  of  living  conditions  and  employment  of  copper  fungicides,  it  is 
thought,  may  prevent  serious  damage  from  this  fungus,  which  is  not  con- 
sidered as  necessarily  very  injuriou& 

Pyropolypoms  everhartli  as  a  wound  parasite,  G.  N.  Hoffeb  {Proc.  Ind. 
Aoa^,  £fei.,  1913^  pp.  99-101,  figs.  i). — ^Reporting  observations  on  P.  everhartO^ 
thought  to  be  of  considerable  economic  importance  in  Indiana,  the  author  adds 
i^uerous  alba  to  the  list  of  its  hosts  as  given  by  Hedgcock  (B.  S.  R.,  27,  p.  053). 

ECOirOMIC  ZOOLOOT— EHTOKOLOOT. 

The  animal  enemies  of  agricultural  plants,  M.  Neveit-Lbmaibe  (In  Pars- 
aiMogie  des  PUmtes  Agricoles.  Paris:  J.  Lamarre  d  Co.,  1915,  pp.  267'S55. 
figs.  194). — ^lu  this  work  the  author  presents  a  brief  discussion  by  orders  of  tiie 
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more  important  animal  demies  of  plants  and  Includes  a  list  of  these  pests  under 
the  crops  attacked,  and  of  th^r  natural  enemlea 

The  pocket  gopher,  H.  B.  Yooom  (Kansas  8ta.  Circ.  4S,  pp.  4). — ^l^iis  Is  a 
r€sum6  of  Bulletin  172,  previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  254). 

Beport  of  the  entomologrist,  D.  T.  Fullaway  {Hawaii  8ta.  Rpi.  1914^  pp. 
4S-60). — On  account  of  the  author's  detail  to  work  with  parasites  of  the 
Mediterranean  fruit  fly  for  the  territorial  government  of  Hawaii  and  for  the 
Philippine  government  for  periods  totaling  8  months,  but  little  entomological 
investigational  work  was  conducted. 

The  report  consists  largely  of  accounts  of  Insect  pests  of  vegetables,  par- 
ticularly those  aifecting  cabbage,  turnip,  radish,  lettuce,  etc.  The  three  most 
Important  Treats  of  crucifers  in  Hawaii,  the  imported  cabbage  worm,  the  cabbage 
webworm,  and  the  diamond-back  moth  are  considered  at  some  length.  The 
cabbage  i^ant  lice  (Aphis  hrassicw  and  Myzus  persiccp)  are  at  times  of  consider- 
able importance,  while  the  serpentine  leaf  miner,  cutworms,  and  other  cater- 
pillars of  general  feeding  habits,  as  well  as  grasshoi^rs  and  thrlps,  are  pests 
of  minor  importance. 

Fifteenth  report  of  the  state  entomologist  of  Minnesota,  F.  L.  Washbubn 
(Rpt.  State  Ent.  Minn.,  15  (1919-14),  pp.  XVI'\-l(n-^100,  pis.  16,  figs.  26).— 
This  report  consists  of  papers  on  Useful  Birds  Found  in  Minnesota  (pp.  1-19) 
and  a  Report  on  Inspection  of  Minnesota  Nurseries  and  of  Imported  Nursery 
Stock  and  Omam«Qtals  1913-14  (pp.  2(M51),  by  F.  L.  Washburn;  Spraying  in 
Minnesota  (pp.  62,  53)  and  Some  Important  Tree  Insects  (pp.  54-66),  by 
A.  G.  Ruggles;  Some  New  Suggestions  in  Fly  CJontrol  (pp.  57-60)  and  Warble 
Flies  (pp.  61-63),  by  C.  W.  Howard;  Truck  Crop  Insects,  by  W.  Moore  (pp. 
64-68;  Wireworms,  by  W.  Williamson  (pp.  69-72) ;  Preliminary  Notes  on  the 
Odonata  of  Southern  Minnesota,  by  A.  D.  Whedon  (pp.  77-163) ;  and  a  com- 
plete index  to  volumes  1  and  2  of  the  popular  publication  known  as  Insect  Life. 

A  Cfynopsis  on  the  Acridiidie  of  Minnesota,  by  M.  P.  Somes  (pp.  7-160), 
previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  31,  p.  650),  is  appended. 

Entomologist's  report,  M.  P.  Somes  (Missouri  Fruit  Sta.  Rpt.  1919-14,  pp. 
4-19,  pis.  2). — ^This  report  deals  with  the  occurrence  of  and  work  with  the 
more  important  enemies  of  orchard  and  small  fruits  for  the  period  from  Sep- 
tember, 1913,  to  January,  1915. 

The  grape  tiger  moth  (Apantesis  arge),  apparently  unrecorded  heretofore 
as  of  economic  Importance,  was  the  source  of  severe  loss  at  several  points.  The 
eggs,  which  were  flrst  observed  June  23  on  grape  twigs  and  petioles  in  num- 
bers varying  from  70  to  280  each,  hatched  on  June  27.  The  larvee  which  are 
voracious  feeders  had  all  pupated  by  August  26  and  adults  emerged  September 
2.  Arsenate  of  lead  paste  2  lbs.  to  50  gal.  of  water  applied  July  2  is  said  to 
have  been  a  satisfactory  means  of  control. 

Jalysus  spinosus,  a  small  bug  belonging  to  the  family  Berytidse,  which  has 
never  been  recorded  as  of  economic  importance,  is  said  to  have  been  a  serious 
enemy  of  the  tomato  in  all  parts  of  the  State  and  even  as  far  north  as  Sioux 
City,  Iowa.  The  eggs  deposited  on  tomato  stems  in  cages  on  July  27  hatched 
August  1.  The  nymphs  and  adults  feed  upon  the  Juices  of  the  tomato  by 
puncturing  the  stem,  branchlets,  and  in  some  cases  the  fruit  itsell  In  southern 
Missouri  there  appear  to  be  three  or  more  broods  each  year.  In  addition  to 
grape  it  has  been  observed  on  oak,  hazel  brush,  sumac,  peach,  com,  alfalfa, 
and  horse  nettle.  Though  a  difficult  pest  to  control  by  contact  insecticides  it 
was  found  that  by  spraying  late  in  the  afternoon  and  early  In  the  morning 
while  the  bugs  were  sluggish,  good  results  could  be  obtained  from  the  use  of 
either  kerosene  emulsion  or  blackleaf  40. 
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Tbe  chryaomelid  beetle  Orsodacna  atra,  another  insect  not  i«^evkMniy  n- 
corded  as  a  fruit  pest  was  foond  throo^ioat  southern  Mlsfloori  in  the  early 
spring  eating  tliroogh  the  flowor  bnds  of  peadi*  dierry,  apple,  and  pear  to  feed 
opon  the  stamens. 

Twelfth  annual  report  of  the  state  entomologist  of  Xontanm,  B.  A. 
CooLET  (Montana  8ta.  Bui.  102  {19W,  pp,  JBl-SOS,  fig.  D.—The  antbor  pre- 
sents brief  notes  on  the  occurrence  of  the  more  important  insect  pests  dnrinc 
1914. 

[Destmctive  inaecU  in  1913]  (Bd.  Agr.  and  FUhene$  ILondanh  Ann.  i^. 
Hort,  Branch,  191S-14,  pp.  55-77). — The  occurrence  of  and  work  with  the  large 
larch  sawfly  {LygcBonemaius  erichaonU),  the  small  ermine  moths  {Eppo- 
nomeuta  spp.),  and  diseases  of  bees  are  discussed  at  some  length. 

Entomological  notes  iCypru9  Jour.  No.  S5  {1914),  pp.  805-807), — The  notes 
here  presented  relate  to  injury  to  the  grape  by  ^olothrip9  viUa;  the  steps  to 
be  taken  in  the  destruction  of  Cecidomgia  ceratonUB,  which  causes  stunted 
fructification  of  the  carob,  pepper,  and  caper;  and  the  damage  done  by  Uie 
cotton  boUworm,  the  loss  in  some  cases  amounting  to  50  per  cent  of  the  yield. 
A.  vitU  causes  a  characteristic  scar  or  spot  upon  the  grape  and  also  produceE 
a  curling  of  the  tender  shoots  and  a  stunted  development  of  the  growth  at 
twigs,  stems,  and  leaves. 

Insect  pests  of  some  leguminous  plants,  A.  Ruthsbpobd  (Troji.  Agr. 
[Veglonh  4S  {1914),  No.  4,  pp.  S19^2S).^ThiB  article  consists  of  miscellane- 
ous notes  on  the  insect  ^lemies  of  leguminous  plants  in  Ceylon. 

Pests  and  diseases  of  the  coconut  palm,  W.  W.  Fbogqatt  {Dept,  Agr,  N.  8. 
Wales,  8ci.  Bui.  «,  S.  ed.,  rev.  and  enl.  {1914),  J»p.  6S,  ftg9.  44).— A  revised  and 
enlarged  edition  of  the  bulletin  previously  noted  (E.  &  R.,  26,  p.  60). 

The  transmission  of  swamp  fever,  J.  W.  Soott  {Wyoming  8ta,  Rpt,  191^, 
pp.  180-188). — ^This  is  in  continuation  of  the  work  by  Swingle,  previously  noted 
(B.  8.  R.,  30,  p.  687).  The  work  of  the  year  was  devoted  to  a  study  of  Uie 
agents  that  might  be  concerned  in  the  external  transmission  of  the  infectioiL 
By  elimination  it  was  concluded  that  the  agent  or  agents  must  be  bloodsucking 
and  that  only  certain  mosquitoes  and  biting  flies  have  the  broad  geograi^cal 
distribution  characteristic  of  swamp  fever.  For  the  purpose  of  testing  these 
Insects  a  screened  cage  of  lO-mesh  wire,  22  ft  long  by  20  ft  wide,  was  con- 
structed. 

The  experiments,  which  are  described  in  detail,  have  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  swamp  fever  can  be,  and  under  natural  conditions  probably  is,  trans- 
mitted by  biting  insects.  In  the  investigation  conducted  the  infection  was  trans- 
mitted either  by  the  stable  fly  {Stomoxys  oalcitrans)  or  by  certain  mosquitoes, 
or  both,  the  author  b^ing  of  the  opinion  that  the  stable  fly  was  the  agent  re- 
sponsible. 

The  control  of  chicken  mites  and  lice,  R.  M.  Shebwood  {Iowa  8ta.  Circ  19 
(1914),  pp.  2). — ^A  brief  description  Is  given  of  these  common  fowl  parasites 
and  means  for  their  control. 

Cyanid  of  potassium  in  trees,  H.  A.  Subface  {8cienc€,  n.  ser.,  40  (i9i4). 
No.  1041,  pp.  852,  853). — Replying  to  an  article  by  Sanford  relating  to  the 
subject,  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  32,  p.  152).  the  author  calls  attention  to 
observations  of  the  use  of  cyanid  of  potassium,  chlorate  of  potash,  and  sulphate 
of  iron.  Hundreds  of  trees  treated  by  on  agent  of  a  company  ^igaged  in  the 
business  upon  examination  showed  no  infestation  by  the  San  Josg  scale,  whUe 
on  others  the  scale  had  not  been  injuriously  affected.  A  large  number  of  the 
trees  are  said  to  have  been  killed  by  the  treatment 

The  author  concludes  that  while  some  chemicals  may  be  takoi  up  in  the 
trees,  and  may  even  destroy  some  insects,  it  is  evident  that  they  may  be  In- 
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JoriouB  to  the  trees  and  should  be  applied  with  great  care  and  only  after  con- 
siderable experimentation. 

How  to  collect  and  preserve  insects,  F.  E.  Lurz  (Amer,  Mm,  Nat  HM. 
Chuide  Leaflet  39  {1914),  pp.  21.  figs,  IS), — ^This  paper  furnishes  information  for 
those  interested  in  the  collection  and  preservation  of  insecta 

Insects  injurious  to  forests  and  forest  products. — Biologry  of  the  termites 
of  the  eastern  United  States,  with  preventive  and  remedial  measures,  T.  E. 
Snyder  {V.  8,  Dept,  Agr„  Bur,  Ent.  Buh  9i,  pi.  2  {1915),  pp.  7+15-85,  pU. 
15,  fign,  11). — ^Thls  account  is  based  largely  upon  investigations  conducted  by 
the  author  during  1910  and  1911  as  to  the  character  and  extent  of  damage  to 
telephone  and  telegraph  poles  and  mine  props  by  wood-boring  insects  as  de- 
scribed In  Part  1  (E.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  51),  together  with  additional  experiments 
conducted  during  the  past  three  years. 

Termites,  commonly  known  as  white  ants,  are  among  the  most  destructive 
insects  of  North  America  to  both  crude  and  finished  forest  products.  The 
8X)ecies  considered  in  this  paper  are  Leucotermes  fia/oipen  and  L.  virginicu9, 
the  former  widely  distributed  over  the  United  States,  while  the  recorded  dis- 
tribution of  the  latter  Is  more  limited. 

The  subject  is  dealt  with  under  the  headings  of  history,  biological  experiments, 
communal  organization,  the  diiferent  castes — polymorphism,  the  life  cycle, 
cannibalism,  situation  of  the  different  forms  in  the  nest,  the  swarm  or  so-called 
nuptial  flight,  the  establishment  of  new  colonies,  the  royal  pair  and  other 
reproductive  forms,  dates  of  the  swarming  of  Leucotermes,  association  with 
ants,  termitopbilous  insects,  parasites,  summary  and  conclusions  based  on  the 
results  of  the  experiments,  the  damage  to  forest  products,  preventives,  remedies, 
and  "immime"  woods,  and  method  of  obtaining  photographs  for  the  illustra- 
tions. 

A  bibliography  is  included. 

"  Thrips  **  in  orchards. — A  warning  to  fruit  growers,  W.  B.  Gurnet  {Agr, 
Oaz.  y.  8.  Wales,  25  {19U),  No.  8,  pp.  585-587).— In  1913  thrips  destroyed  a 
large  percentage  of  the  apple  crop,  and  also  attacked  pear  and  other  blossoms, 
causing  very  heavy  loss  to  many  growers.  This  outbreak  is  thought  to  have 
been  the  worst  to  take  place  for  many  years.  The  early  flowering  forms  are 
said  to  escape  very  much  damage,  the  late  blossoming  apples  being  those  chiefly 
injured.    ThMps  tahaci  is  thought  to  be  the  species  concerned. 

Diaspis  pentagona  and  Prospaltella  berlesei  in  the  Province  of  Venice  at 
the  end  of  1913,  A.  Beblese  {Redia,  9  {1915),  No.  2,  pp.  235-^83,  figs.  20).— 
This  paper  reviews  at  some  length  the  progress  made  up  to  the  end  of  1913 
in  the  control  of  the  mulberry  or  West  Indian  peach  scale  {Aulacaspis  penta- 
gona) by  P.  herlesei. .  A  previous  account  of  the  benefits  resulting  from  the 
work  of  this  parasite  has  been  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  29,  p.  854). 

Aphids  on  grain  and  cantaloups,  O.  W.  Woodwobth  {California  8ta.  Circ. 
125  {1915)',  pp.  4,  fig.  1). — ^A  popular  account  of  the  oat  and  cotton  ai^ds 
{Aphis  avenw  and  A.  gossypii). 

Two  clover  aphids,  Edith  M.  Patch  ( U.  8.  Dept.  Agr„  Jour.  Agr.  Research, 
3  {1915),  No.  5,  pp.  431-433,  figs.  5).— This  paper  discusses  the  long-beaked 
clover  aphid  {Aphis  hrevis)  and  the  short-beaked  clover  aphid  {A.  hakeri), 
which  have  been  rather  generally  confused  in  collections  under  the  latter  name. 
The  range  of  both  species  extends  nearly  all,  if  not  quite,  across  the  continent 

A.  hrevis  leaves  the  hawthorn,  the  leaves  of  which  it  causes  to  curl,  during 

June  and  early  July  and  returns  late  in  the  season  before  producing  the  sexual 

generation.    Fall  migrants  were  taken  on  cultivated  plum  {Trunus  spp.)  by  the 

author,  but  no  spring  collections  have  as  yet  been  made  from  that  host.    Ap- 
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parently  the  same  v^es  was  collected  in  June  and  Jnlj  from  tlie  twi^  and 
terminal  leaf  cnrls  of  the  Japan  quince  {Cydania  japonica).  In  transfer  testa 
daring  1912  A,  hrevis  was  found  to  accept  both  alsike  and  other  cloT«r  {Trv- 
folium  spp.).  Migrants  placed  on  alsike  and  white  clover  produced  nymphs  that 
fed  with  apparent  satisfaction  on  the  test  plants.  Sweet  pea  {Lathwru^  odor*- 
ius)  vines  were  found  to  be  infested  by  this  species  in  August 

A.  hakeri  was  taken  from  Trifolium  pratemse  at  Orono,  Me.,  about  the  nMdle 
of  August  It  is  found  upon  shepherd's-purse  {Caps^la  hurMa-pasiorU)  in  tne 
fall  and  early  spring,  but  whether  there  is  a  migration  between  sheptierd's-porse 
and  clover  has  not  been  determined.  Specim^is  from  hawthorn  in  Oregon  were 
examined,  and  it  is  reported  to  occur  on  ai^le  iMalu$  spp.)  in  Colorado.  Hk" 
author  made  a  single  collection  of  a  fall  migrant  on  hawthorn  at  Orono  on  €k:to- 
ber  1,  1914. 

Our  conmion  butterflies,  F.  E.  Lutz  (Amer,  Mus,  Tfat,  HUt.  Guide  Leafiet  SS 
{1914),  pp.  tS,  fiff$.  40), — ^A  popular  account 

Some  notes  on  the  life  history  and  habits  of  Lauron  vinoea,  T.  H.  Joxes 
(Insecuior  Inscitiw  Metisiruus,  2  {1914),  ^o.  7,  pp.  i08-lii).— The  larva  of 
this  lepidopteran  is  said  to  cause  the  death  of  Hdiotropium  indicutn,  whUA 
occurs  as  a  weed  in  and  about  the  sugar-cane  fields  at  Rio  Piedras,  P.  R. 

The  Hessian  fly,*F.  M.  Websteb  (U.  8.  Dept,  A4fr.,  Farmers'  Bui.  640  {1915), 
pp.  20,  flg$,  17), — nils  is  a  revision  of  Circular  70  of  the  Bureau  of  E«ntomologf, 
previously  noted  (B.  8.  R.,  17,  p.  1089). 

Life  history  of  the  Mediterranean  fruit  fly  from  the  standpoint  of  parmsits 
introduction,  B.  A.  Back  and  C  E.  Pembebton  {U,  8,  Dept.  Agr.,  Jour.  Agr. 
Research,  S  {1915),  No,  5,  pp.  S6SSt4*  P^*  i?).— The  authors  first  describe  meth- 
ods for  rearing  fruit  flies  which  developed  during  the  course  of  their  work. 
During  warm  weather  nearly  all  puparia  are  formed  in  from  one  to  two  hours. 
The  minimum  length  of  the  pupal  stage  is  6  days  when  the  mean  temperature 
ranges  from  about  76  to  79*  F.,  but  ev^i  during  the  warmest  weather  in  Hono- 
lulu the  larger  proportion  of  any  lot  of  pups  required  from  9  to  U  days  before 
yielding  adults.  The  period  may  be  increased  to  at  least  19  days  when  the  dailv 
mean  drops  to  about  09  to  71*.  The  authors  have  found  that  the  fly  can  pass 
from  egg  to  adult  if  kept  in  the  dark  in  cold  storage  at  56  to  57*,  and  that  at 
this  temperature  practically  all  pup«  yield  adults  from  37  to  41  days  after 
pupation.  •*  Puptt  placed  in  cold  storage  in  the  light  at  a  temi)erature  varying 
between  58  and  62*  were  appar«itly  unaifected  by  the  cold,  except  that  the 
length  of  the  stage  was  increased  to  from  29  to  31  days  for  pupte  wliich  were 
about  three  hours  old  when  placed  in  cold  storage.  In  carrying  pupie  from  i^lAce 
to  place  for  rearing  purposes  a  temperature  of  less  than  56  to  60*  is  not  advised, 
as  great  mortality  occura  Thus,  from  about  300  pupn  1  day  old  placed  in  cold 
storage  at  about  50"^  on  June  2  and  removed  to  a  normal  summer  temperature  at 
Honolulu  on  July  22,  only  8  adults  emerged  during  the  period  from  July  24 
to  26." 

Well-fed  Mediterranean  fruit  flies  were  kept  alive  in  Jars  when  fed  <mi 
sweetened  fruit  Juices  for  more  than  5  months,  although  50  per  cent  usually  di«* 
within  two  months  after  emergence.  Oviposition  was  found  to  take  place  in 
Hawaii  as  early  as  five  days  after  emergence  during  very  warm  weather,  but  not 
for  about  10  days  when  the  temperature  ranged  between  68  and  72*.  Records 
kept  of  females  showed  that  during  the  first  18  weeks  of  the  life  of  one  female 
more  than  499  eggs  were  deposited,  at  the  end  of  which  time  she  was  in  a  thrifty 
condition.  Two  other  females  during  the  same  period  deposited  416  and  336 
eggs,  respectively,  while  a  fourth  female  living  but  80  days  deposited  312  eggSL 
The  authors  point  out  differences  in  habits  l)etween  the  adult  Mediterranean  fruit 
fly  and  the  adult  melon  fly  {Bactrocera  cucurlHtw),  the  latter  being  far  more 
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liardy  and  more  irregular  in  habits  of  oviposition^  Details  relating  to  tbe  obser- 
Tations  reported  are  presented  in  tabular  form. 

Beconnoissance  of  fruit  flj  parasites,  W.  M.  Giftabd  {Hatoaii.  Forester 
and  Agr.,  11  (19U),  No.  11,  pp.  SSJ^-SSJ). — Investigations  made  in  tbe  Kona 
district  on  the  island  of  Hawaii  during  October  by  the  author  and  E.  A.  Back, 
of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  of  this  Department,  show  that  the  braconid  para- 
sites Opiua  humUis  introduced  from  South  Africa  and  Diachasma  tryoni  from 
Australia  by  Silvestri  have  become  established  and  are  increasing  in  numbers. 
It  was  found  that  the  infestation  of  coffee  berries  by  the  fruit  fly  in  this  dis- 
trict during  the  year  was  at  least  50  per  cent  less  than  in  1913. 

Sheep  maggot  flies,  W.  W.  Fbogoatt  (Agr.  Gaz,  N.  8.  Wales,  25  {19U),  No. 
9,  pp,  75&-758,  pi.  1), — This  is  a  description  of  the  more  common  sheep  maggot 
flies,  accompanied  by  a  colored  plate,  with  the  eight  species  described. 

The  parasite  of  the  sheep  maggot  fly  (Nasonia  brevicomis),  W.  W.  Fbog- 
GATT  (Agr.  Oaz.  N.  8.  Wales,  25  {1914),  No.  9,  pp.  759-764) .—This  chalcidid, 
originally  described  from  Illinois  in  1009  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  161),  where  it  was 
reared  from  pupse  of  different  species  of  Diptera  and  since  recorded  from  Gliile, 
is  reported  by  the  author  to  have  been  discovered  in  New  South  Wales  and 
Queensland,  and  to  be  a  common  parasite  of  the  puparia  of  the  blow  flies,  there 
known  as  ^'sheep-maggot  flies/* 

In  breeding  experiments  in  which  all  kinds  of  blow  flies  and  maggots  were 
nsed  it  was  found  that  the  imrasite  showed  a  preference  for  the  smooth,  thin- 
skinned  pups  of  Calliphara  vUlosa,  C.  oceaniw,  and  C.  erythrocephala,  and 
infested  the  stoutly-spined  pupse  of  C.  rufifacies  only  when  the  others  were 
unobtainable.  The  very  noticeable  decrease  within  a  few  years  of  the  common 
yellow  blow  flies  and  Ophyra  nigra  in  the  Northwest  during  the  summer  months 
leads  the  author  to  think  that  these  parasites  first  attacked  the  pupee  of  those 
blow  flies  with  smooth  pupee  and  have  only  recently  turned  their  attention  to 
the  harder  spiny  pupce  of  the  "  hairy  maggot  *'  of  C.  rufifacies. 

Ten  generations  of  this  parasite  are  said  to  have  been  produced  in  the  course 
of  six  months  from  a  few  hundred  of  parasitized  pui^e  originally  collected  at 
Brewarrina.  The  eggs  hatch  in  about  three  days*  time,  seven  days  are  required 
for  the  development  of  the  larvse,  and  about  flve  dnys  are  passed  in  the  pupal 
stage. 

The  eradication  of  the  sheep  tick,  L.  D.  Swingle  {Wyoming  8ta.  Bui.  105 
{1915),  pp.  )?7--t7). — This  is  a  report  of  experiments  with  a  number  of  dips  for 
controlling  thejsheep  tick,  a  life-history  study  of  which  has  been  previously  noted 
(R  S.  R.,  29,  p.  756).  It  appears  that  one  dipping  can  not  invariably  be  de- 
pended upon  to  eradicate  the  tick,  while  two  dippings,  with  an  interval  of  24 
days  during  warm  weather  and  26  days  in  the  spring  or  fall,  either  with  coal- 
tar  products  or  with  Ck>oper*s  Powder  will  absolutely  destroy  them.  Early  fall 
ai^)ears  to  be  the  best  time  for  the  dipping. 

List  of  Tachinidss  from  the  Province  of  Quebec,  J.  D.  Tothill  {Ottawa 
Nat.,  28  {1914) y  No.  9,  pp.  ii5-/i 5). —Forty-nine  species  of  this  family  of  dip- 
terous parasites  are  listed  as  occurring  in  the  Province  of  Quebec. 

[The  hen  flea  (Sarcopsylla  gallinacea)],  E.  V.  Wilcox  i  Hawaii  8ta.  Rpt. 
1914f  P*  24)  • — This  pest  made  its  appearance  in  Honolulu  during  the  year  and 
is  said  to  be  spreading  rapidly.  In  a  test  of  several  insecticides  it  was  found 
that  a  single  application  of  kerosene  killed  about  75  per  cent  of  the  fleas.  All 
of  the  fleas  were  killed  by  an  application  of  carl>olated  vaselin  (2  per  cent 
cart>olic  acid)  and  by  a  3  per  cent  solution  of  carbolic  acid  in  glycerin  and 
water.  Zenoleum  in  a  3  per  cent  solution  was  about  as  effective  as  kerosene. 
The  trouble  is  said  to  be  so  serious  that  poultry  raisers  should  thoroughly  spray 
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InfeBted  yards,  and  Blnce  rats  may  also  carry  these  fleas  an  attempt  sboold  be 
made  to  eradicate  them. 

List  of  gtamic  names  and  their  type  species  in  the  ooleopteToiis  snper- 
family  Scolytoidea,  A.  D.  Hopkins  (Prvc.  V,  8.  Nat,  Mus^  48  (1914),  pp.  IIS- 
136), — This  is  the  second  contribution  toward  a  monograirti  of  the  scolytoid 
beetles. 

An  alphabetical  list  is  given  of  the  generic  names,  indudin^^  the  author,  the 
original  reference*  the  type  species,  the  author  of  the  q)ecies,  and  if  not  moeo- 
basic  the  authority  for  the  designation  and  the  locality  or  country  from  whick 
the  type  is  descrilied.  No  attempt  is  made  to  Indicate  the  synooyma  and  no 
distinction  is  made  between  generic  and  subgeneric  names,  but  the  generic  ai»i 
snbgeneric  names  in  the  8Ui)erfamily  that  have  been  published  to  December  2. 
1912,  have  been  included.  An  alphabetical  list  is  given  of  the  names  of  type 
species,  including  the  names  of  the  authors,  the  names  of  the  genera  of  wfaidi 
the  species  were  originally  described,  and  the  names  of  the  genera  of  wUcb 
they  are  the  type. 

Classification  of  the  Cryphalin«  with  descriptions  of  new  c^enera  and 
species,  A.  D.  Hopkins  {U,  8,  Depi.  Agr.  RpU  99  (1915),  pp.  75.  pte.  4,  /Iff.  1).— 
ThiH  is  the  fourth  contribution  toward  a  monograph  of  the  scolytoid  beetlesy  of 
which  the  first  and  third  have  been  previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  567;  32,  p 
058)  and  the  second  Is  noted  above.  The  subfamily  Cryphaline  of  the  family 
Ipidie  includes  a  group  of  ambrosia  beetles,  also  known  as  pin-hole  boras 
and  timber  beetlen,  which  are  exceedingly  detrimental  to  crude  forest  products^ 
wine  and  beer  cnsks,  and  other  similar  products;  a  species  destmctive  to  the 
tea  plant  in  Ceylon;  and  many  seed-infesting  insects,  especially  those  of  the 
date  palm.    Numerous  new  species  are  described  and  genera  erected. 

Zjleborus  compactus,  a  borer  of  tea  and  coffee,  A.  Ruthebfobd  (TVop.  Apr, 
[Ceylon],  42  (1914).  ^o.  2,  pp,  131,  i52).— This  is  a  report  of  studies  of  a  t>oter, 
widely  distributed  in  Ceylon,  .which  resembles  the  shot-hole  borer  of  tea  (X. 
fomicatus),  but  works  in  a  different  way.  It  is  reported  to  attack  both  coifee 
and  tea  plants,  as  high  as  50  lyer  cent  of  the  plants  in  a  tea  nursery  at  Watte- 
gama  having  been  Injured. 

Plants  other  than  tea  from  which  Zyleborus  fomicatos  (shot-hole  borer 
of  tea)  has  been  taken,  A.  Rutherford  (Trop.  Agr.  [Ceylon],  4^  (1914),  ^o.  -fc 
pp,  301-309). — An  annotated  list  of  plants  other  than  tea  that  are  known  to 
have  been  attacked  by  this  beetle. 

The  Hymenoptera  of  the  Oeorg^etown  Museum,  HI,  IV,  and  .V,  P.  Camebon 
(Timehri,  Brit  Guiam,  3.  ser.,  2  (1912),  Nos.  1,  pp.  207-231;  2,  pp.  413-449; 
3  (1913),  No.  1,  pp.  /0.7-7.57).— Part  3  of  this  paper  (E.  S.  R.,  26,  p.  353)  deals 
with  the  marabuntas  or  wasps,  28  new  species  of  social  and  42  of  solitary  wasps 
being  described  for  the  first  time.  Part  4  deals  with  the  fossorial  Hymenoptera 
and  part  5  presents  descriptions  of  species  belonging  to  the  families  Chalcididae, 
Perilampidse,  Eurytomldae,  Encyrtidfe,  Proctotrypldie.  etc. 

The  mason  bees,  J.  H.  Fabre  (\cw  York:  Dodd,  Mead  d  Co.^  1914,  PP- 
Vni-^315). — This  is  a  translation  of  the  essays  on  Chalicodotna  spp.  from  the 
author's  8ouvenirs  entomologiques. 

Apiary  work,  J.  B.  Thompson  (Guam  8ta.  Rpt.  1914,  pp.  16,  17). — ^This  is 
a  brief  statement  of  the  progress  of  apiculture  in  Guam.  It  is  stated  that  since 
the  inauguration  of  the  apiary  work  at  the  station  not  less  than  12  parties  have 
obtained  for  their  own  use  improved  movable  frame  hives  and  are  now  handling 
bees  on  a  more  or  less  extensive  scale  under  greatly  improved  conditions,  while 
the  governor  of  the  Island  has  added  a  course  on  practical  t>ee  keeping  to  tbe 
work  of  common  schools. 
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Becent  experience  and  progress  in  bee  keeping  in  Okrmanj,  F.  Gebstung 
ilntemat.  Inst,  Agr.  [Rome],  Mo.  Bui.  Agr,  Intel,  and  Plant  Diseases,  5  (1914), 
No.  6,  pp.  116^121). — ^Thls  is  a  more  detailed  report  than  that  previously  noted 
(E.  8.  R.,  30,  p.  759). 

The  morphology,  biology,  and  economic  importance  of  Nosema  bombi  n. 
sp.t  parasitic  in  various  bumblebees  (Bombus  spp.)*  H.  B.  Fantham  and 
Annm  Porter  {Ann.  Trop.  Med.  and  Par.,  8  {1914),  No.  3,  pp.  623-SS8,  pi.  1). — 
**  N.  homU  n.  sp.  is  parasitic  in  the  alimentary  canal  and  Malpighlan  tubules  of 
Tarious  species  of  humble  (or  bumble)  bees,  Bomhus  agrorum,  B.  hortorum, 
B.  latreUlelus,  B.  lapidarius,  B.  sylvarum,  and  B.  terrestris  being  aifected.  It 
may  also  pass  naturally  to  the  hive  bee,  Aphis  melliflca  and  to  A.  florea.  It  is 
imthogenlc  to  all  the  above  hosts.  The  morphology  of  N.  hombi  resembles  that 
of  N.  apis  in  its  general  outlines.  .  .  . 

**  The  mode  of  infection  Is  contaminative  by  means  of  infected  food  and  drink. 
Larvae  can  become  Infected  from  the  food  soiled  by  the  parental  excrem^it  in 
which  they  hatch  out  2^.  hombi  can  imss  from  one  species  of  bumblebee  to 
another  without  change  of  morphology  or  virulence.  When  it  reaches  hive 
bees  its  fades  is  preserved,  but  its  pathogenic  action  is  accelerated.  .  .  .  The 
dearth  of  bumblebees  due  to  the  action  of  N.  hombi  has  resulted  in  less  red 
clover  seed  In  certain  districts.  The  possibility  of  the  contraction  of  micro- 
sporidiosis  of  bumblebees  by  hive  bees  is  also  not  without  significance. 

"Preventive  measures  from  the  economic  standpoint  take  two  main  forms: 
(a)  Destruction  by  burning  of  all  dead  bumblebees  found  and  of  the  nests  of 
moribund  bees  when  they  are  detected,  (b)  Prevention  of  the  thoughtless 
destruction  of  healthy  nests,  more  especially  by  children.  The  destruction  of 
the  diseased  and  preservation  of  the  healthy  bumblebees  are  both  in  the  in- 
terests of  agriculturists." 

Some  observations  on  the  life  history  and  bionomics  of  the  knapweed 
gall  fly  (Urophora  solstitialis),  J.  T.  Wads  worth  {Ann.  Appl.  Biol.,  1  {1914), 
No.  2,  pp.  142-169,  pis.  2,  fig.  /).— A  discussion  of  the  life  history  and  bionomics 
of  the  trypetid  gall  fly  U.  solstitialis  in  connection  with  the  literature  relating 
to  it. 

The  anatomy  and  life  history  of  Agchylostoma  duodenale,  II,  A.  Looss 
(Rec.  Egypt  Govt.  School  Med.  Cairo,  1911,  pp.  163S19,  pis.  9;  rev.  in  Jour. 
Econ.  Biol.,  7  (1912),  No.  1,  p.  27;  Jour.  Roy.  Army  Med.  Corps,  19  {1912),  No.  1, 
pp.  42^5,  figs.  ;B2)'.— Following  a  brief  introduction  the  author  gives  a  general 
accoimt  of  the  comparative  anatomy,  classification,  and  development  of  nema- 
todes, with  special  consideration  of  those  points  which  have  led  earlier  authors 
into  error.  This  is  followed  by  a  detailed  account  of  the  development,  in  which 
the  egg.  Its  shell,  contents,  and  stage  at  which  the  eggs  are  laid,  are  dealt  with, 
also  the  eggs  of  other  nematodes,  which  have  been,  or  might  be  mistaken  for 
the  eggs  of  the  species  treated  of.  The  consideration  of  fertilized  and  unfer- 
tilized eggs,  the  embryonic  development,  the  hatching  of  the  embryos,  etc., 
form  a  second  section,  and  separate  sections  are  devoted  to  the  consideration 
of  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  development  of  the  eggs  and  larv»;  the 
biology  of  the  mature  larvee;  modes  of  Infection;  the  migration  of  the  larvae; 
the  symptoms  produced  by  the  migration  of  the  larvse  In  man;  and  the  com- 
parative frequency  and  practical  significance  of  the  two  modes  of  Infection,  I.  e., 
oral  and  dermal. 

An  extensive  bibliography,  index  to  authors  quoted,  and  a  list  of  the  genera 
and  species  referred  to  are  Included. 
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FOODS— EiniAir  Himirnoir. 

Saeond  Ckm^ress  of  Alimentation,  Liftge,  October  1—4,  1911  (2.  Comf. 
Aliment.  Li^ffc,  1911,  pi,  U  PP-  S93), — In  this  r^iort  of  the  second  food  congress 
held  at  Li^ge,  October  1-4,  191X  are  included  a  number  of  papers  presented 
to  the  congrera  which  relate  to  variona  subjects  under  food  and  natritian,  sadi 
as  milk  and  dairy  products,  meat  and  meat  products,  fatty  foods,  oefeal  fbods^ 
beverages,  condiments,  physiology,  etc.  The  following  may  be  mentioned : 
Changes  Undergone  by  Canned  Meats,  by  Q.  Mayer;  QnantltatlTe  Anslyris  of 
Cereals  as  an  Index  of  their  Bread-making  Value,  by  R.  Ledent;  Pastry  and 
Hygiene,  by  J.  B.  E.  Haeffel^;  Composition  and  Usee  of  Artificial  Honey. 
by  (i.  Ronnberg;  The  Influence  of  Several  Different  Foods  upon  the  Dlgestiai 
of  Each,  and  upon  the  Extent  of  their  Utilisation,  by  E.  Znnz;  Effect  of 
Cooking  on  the  Digestion  of  Foods,  by  E.  Zunz;  and  Dried  Milk  as  Food  fior 
Infants,  by  Peers  de  Nleuwburg. 

Bibliography  of  Belgian  publications  on  nutrltlQn  and  hygiene,  A.  J.  J. 
Yandevelde  and  H.  W.  J.  VAif  Bebestetn  (Versloif,  en  Meded.  K.  Vlo4Mn^  Accd, 
Taal  rn  Leiterk,,  191 S,  pp,  697-756). — ^A  number  of  references  are  given  which 
are  listed  both  by  authors  and  subjects. 

Physiological  blbUography  (Bibliographia  Physiol,  3.  9er,,  9  {1913),  No.  2, 
pp.  243-399). — A  number  of  references  to  English,  Fr«ich,  German,  and  Italian 
work  on  general  physiological  problems,  including  respiration,  digestion,  and 
nutrition,  are  given. 

The  nutritive  value  of  ossein  and  Its  use  In  the  diet,  R  Maubi^  {Compi, 
Rend.  Acad.  8ci.  [Paris],  159  (1914),  No.  8,  pp.  450-452).— The  author  sn^esta 
the  use  of  dried  ossein,  in  powdered  form,  of  which  he  has  used  daily  as  much 
ns  75  gm.  added  to  bouillon.    It  is  stated  that  the  ossein  is  readily  assimilated. 

Heat  poisoning  and  the  Isolation  and  nomenclature  of  meat  poisoning 
bacteria,  W.  Pfeiler  and  F.  Eitgelhabdt  {Mitt.  Kaiser  WUhelms  Inst.  Landw. 
Bromherg,  6  {1914),  No.  4,  pp.  24^260). — In  an  investigation  of  several  cases 
of  meat  poisoning,  attributed  to  bacteria  of  the  paratyphoid  and  Gaertner 
types,  a  bacteriological  study  was  made  of  these  organisms. 

The  food  value  and  toxicity  of  fungi,  U.  Selan  {Rivista  IConegliano},  5. 
scr.,  20  {1914),  yos.  21,  pp.  496-500;  22,  pp.  5 15-5 18). —Food  values  and  proxi- 
mate analyses  are  given.  Practical  methods  for  distinguishing  between  edible 
and  i>oisonous  varieties  and  remedial  measures  for  fungi  poisoning  are  dis- 
cussed. 

Some  Colorado  mushrooms,  B.  O.  Longyijib  {Colorado  8ta.  Bui.  201  {1914), 
pp.  34,  pi'  1,  ftff9.  27). — Botanical  and  general  descriptions  are  given  of  both 
edible  and  poisonous  species  of  fungi.  Popular  misconceptions  regarding  mwAr 
rooms  and  toadstools  are  discussed  and  the  author  recommends  the  recogni- 
tion of  these  plants  by  their  botanical  characters  rather  than  by  some  general 
or  uncertain  rule.  Directions  are  given  for  cooking  and  preparing  mu^rooms 
for  the  table. 

Barley  {Food  and  Drugs,  n.  ser.,  2  {1914),  No.  4.  PP-  196-201,  figs.  2).— 
General  data  are  given  regarding  the  cultivation,  chemical  composition,  nutri- 
tive value,  and  uses  of  barley. 

Mining  and  baking  studies,  A.  Atkinson  and  B.  W.  Whitlock  {MontaM 
8ta.  Bui.  101  {1914),  pp.  176-193,  figs.  23).— In  the  first  annual  report  of  tlw 
State  Grain  Laboratory  of  Montana  the  equipment  is  described  briefly  and  the 
results  are  Reported  of  chemical  analyses  and  milling  and  baking  tests  carried 
out  with  14  varieties  of  wheat,  including  durum  and  both  hard  and  soft  winter 
and  spring  wheats.     The  factors  determined  in  the  baking  tests  were  the 
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percentage  of  absorption  and  the  weight,  volume,  color,  and  texture  of  the 
loaf.  It  was  found  that  the  highest  protein  and  gluten  content  do  not  neces- 
sfitrily  give  the  best  loaf.  Red  Russian  and  Minnesota  188  gave  the  best 
general  results. 

Baking  tests  of  patent,  straight,  and  clear  flours  from  spring  and  winter 
wheats  showed  the  highest  grade  in  volume,  color,  and  texture  of  the  loaf 
from  spring  patent  flour. 

The  use  of  sugar  in  bread  making,  A.  Hebzfeld  (Deut,  Zuckerindua,,  99 
(1914),  No.  48,  pp.  960,  P^/).— Bread  prepared  with  the  addition  of  molasses 
and  other  sirups,  according  to  the  author,  proved  very  satisfactory.  The  taste 
was  good  and  the  crumb  retained  its  moist  condition.  The  use  of  sugar  in  this 
form  is  recommended  as  a  means  of  increasing  its  consumption. 

Uses  of  cassava,  H.  Oaracoiolo  (Bui.  Dept.  Agr.  Trinidad  and  Tahago,  IS 
(1914),  No.  83,  pp.  278,  279). — ^Notes  are  given  on  the  utilization  of  cassava  in 
the  home. 

The  manufacture  of  cassava  farine,  Ia  A.  Bbttnton  (Bui.  Dept  Agr.  Trini- 
dad and  Tobago,  19  (1914)*  No.  8S,  pp.  £77,  278).— The  technique  employed  in 
cleaning,  grading,  draining,  sifting,  and  drying  the  product  Is  described. 

The  composition  of  Hawaiian  fruits  and  nuts,  Alice  R.  Thompson  (Hawaii 
8ta.  Rpt.  1914,  PP*  62-73).— To  secure  information  regarding  their  chemical 
composition,  analyses  were  made  of  normal  and  fully  ripe  samples  of  a  large 
number  of  fruits  and  nuts  commonly  occurring  in  Hawaii.  Among  the  tropical 
fruits  included  were  the  mango,  avocado,  banana,  breadfruit.  Jack  fruit, 
papaya,  and  guava. 

A  bunch  of  Chinese  bananas  was  picked  while  the  fruit  was  very  green  and 
allowed  to  ripen  in  the  laboratory.  Analyses  of  the  fruit  were  made  when 
very  green,  when  slightly  yellow,  and  when  entirely  ripe.  Papayas  were 
analyzed  on  the  day  they  were  picked  from  the  tree  and  samples  of  the  fruit 
were  examined  in  several  stages  of  ripeness,  ranging  from  fruit  which  was 
immature  and  undersized  to  that  fully  ripe. 

During  the  ripening  process  of  the  banana  it  was  found  that  the  total  solids 
decreased  slightly.  "  The  insoluble  solids  are  almost  as  high  as  the  total  solids 
in  the  green  banana,  but  decrease  very  rapidly  on  ripening,  and  in  the  ripe 
fruit  amount  to  less  than  3  per  cent  The  ash  is  high  throughout  and  does  not 
change  appreciably.  The  acid  content  is  but  a  few  tenths  of  1  per  cent  and 
appears  to.  reach  its  maximum  when  the  fruit  is  half  ripe,  after  which  it 
decreases  The  protein  is  fairly  high  and  remains  constant."  During .  the 
ripening  of  the  banana  the  starch  was  found  to  be  transformed  into  sugar. 
"When  green,  the  starch  is  exceedingly  high,  amounting  to  about  20  per 
cent,  while  the  sucrose  and  reducing  sugars  amount  to  a  few  tenths  of  a  per 
cent.  At  the  half -ripe  stage  the  sugars  have  increased  several  per  cent  and  in 
about  the  same  proportion  that  the  starch  has  decreased.  In  the  fully  ripened 
stage  the  sugars  have  increased  greatly  and  the  starch  has  almost  disappeared. 
The  hydrolyzable  caibohydrates,  other  than  starch  or  sucrose,  are  small  in 
amounts." 

In  the  case  of  the  papaya  the  total  solids  were  found  to  be  low  throughout 
the  ripening  process  and  increased  as  the  fruit  ripened.  "  The  insoluble  solids 
are  about  3  per  cent  in  the  green  fruit  and  decrease  to  about  1  per  cent  in  the 
ripe  fruit  The  ash,  acid,  and  protein  occur  in  small  quantities  and  are  quite 
constant  The  fruit  contains  not  more  than  a  trace  of  sucrose.  The  reducing 
sugars  in  the  green  fruit,  however,  amount  to.  over  2  per  cent,  but  increase 
rapidly  as  the  fruit  increases  In  size  and  approaches  ripeness.  The  hydro- 
lyzable carbohydrates  are  almost  nil,  and  f^t,  flber,  and  undetermined  matter 
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occur  only  Id  small  amounU.  It  is  logical  to  condade,  tlier^ore,  ihmt,  af 
the  fruit  when  green  has  no  store  of  carbohydrates  upon  which  to  draw«  it  most 
obtain  its  sugars  by  translocation  from  the  trunk  of  the  tree& 

Braporated  apples,  A.  McGiix  (Lalf.  Inland  Rev.  DepU  Canada  BuL  293 
(1914),  pp.  25). — ^An  examination  of  184  samples  of  eraporated  aiH[^es,  pur- 
chased in  Canada,  for  moisture,  quality,  soundness,  and  cleanliness  is  reported. 
Of  these,  147  samples  were  regarded  satisfactory  as  containing  not  more  thaa 
27  per  cent  of  water  and  being  fairly  sound  and  clean.  Full  analytical  data 
are  given,  together  with  definitions  anl  recommendations  for  standards. 

Iron  in  tomatoes,  C.  A.  Bbautlecut  and  6.  Cbawfobd  (Jour.  Indus,  amd 
Enffin.  Chem.,  €  (JOH),  No.  12,  pp.  1001,  1002).— The  authors  report  analyses 
of  tomatoes  for  water,  ash,  and  iron.  The  iron  content  of  the  tomatoes,  calcu- 
lated from  the  iron  in  the  ash,  averaged  0.023  per  cent 

The  influence  of  glucose  on  the  cooking  temperatures  of  candy  siraps.  Am  t 
Daniels  and  Mabtha  A.  Tboxeix  (Jour.  Home  Econ.,  6  {1914)*  No.  5,  pp. 
457-460). — Ezperimentiil  data  reported  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  tempera- 
tures  usually  given  for  candy  cookery  must  be  revised,  as  they  are  generally 
intended  for  candies  in  which  cane  sugar  is  the  principal  constitu^it.  When 
glucose  is  used  in  significant  quantity  lower  temperatures  give  the  desired 
results.  A  table  is  given  showing  temperatures  for  typical  candles  in  which 
glucose  is  used. 

The  influence  of  glucose  on  the  cooking  temperatures  of  candy  sirups,  Amt 
Daniels  (Jour.  Home  Econ.,  6  (1914),  No.  5,  pp.  4S2^84,  fig.  i).— Methods  of 
determining  the  temperature  of  cane  sugar  alone  and  cane  sugar  with  glucose 
are  given.    See  also  the  above. 

Strained  honey,  A.  McOill  {Lal>.  Inland  Rev.  Dept.  Canada  BuL  289  {1914), 
pp.  27). — ^Definitions  of  honey  are  given  and  the  results  reported  of  the  analysis 
of  194  samples  purchased  chiefiy  as  strained  honey.  One  hundred  fif  tynoine  of 
these  samples  met  the  requirements  of  existing  standards. 

Olive  oil  and  salad  oil,  A.  McGiix  {Lab.  Inland  Rev.  Dept.  Canada  Bui.  294 
{1914),  PP'  15). — ^This  bulletin  is  a  report  of  the  analysis  of  114  samples  of 
edible  oil  sold  as  salad  oil  or  olive  oil,  of  which  85  were  found  to  be  genuine 
olive  oil  and  29  to  consist  entirely  or  in  part  of  cottonseed  oil. 

The  rancidity  of  olive  oil  and  the  oxidation  of  oleic  acid  in  the  presence 
of  solar  light,  F.  Canzonebi  and  G.  Bianchini  {Ann.  Chim.  Appl.  [Rome],  J 
{1914)f  No.  1-^,  pp.  24-^2). — ^This  paper  presents  analytical  data  bearing  on  the 
chemical  constitution  of  fatty  acids. 

Coffee  and  coffee  substitutes,  A.  McGnx  (Lah.  Inland  Rev.  Dept.  Canada 
Bui.  290  {1914).  PP'  S7). — ^Tbe  results  are  given  of  the  inspection  and  analysis 
of  339  samples  purchased  as  coffee  or  coffee  substitutes.  Of  these,  199  samples 
were  found  to  be  genuine.  The  remainder  consisted  entirely  or  in  part  of 
chicory  and  roasted  cereals. 

Egg  albumin  in  baking  powder,  H.  Ia  Jackson  {Jour.  Indus,  and  Enffin. 
Chem.,  6  {1914),  No.  12.  pp.  998-1001).— ThiB  paper  summarizes  the  reeulte  of 
three  series  of  comparative  baking  tests  in  which  baking  powders  with  and 
without  egg  albumin  were  used.  This  work,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author, 
does  not  show  any  usefulness  of  egg  albumin  in  baking  powder  wh^i  bakings 
are  carried  out  under  normal  conditions,  "and  especially  in  the  very  small 
quantity  usually  present,  i.  e.,  from  0.1  to  0.2  of  1  per  cent  When  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  oven  is  too  low  for  baking  biscuits  properly,  egg  albumin  seems  to 
aid  in  producing  a  better  biscuit  When  the  dough  is  allowed  to  stand  several 
hours  before  baking  a  much  better  biscuit  is  produced  by  the  powder  to  whicb 
egg  albumin  has  been  added." 
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[Food  and  drug  analysis],  edited  and  compiled  by  R.  E.  Stallinos  {Mo, 
Bui.  Ga.  Dept.  Agr,,  1  [191^].  No.  7,  pp.  ;B8).— This  report  contains  the  results 
of  the  analysis  of  a  large  number  of  miscellaneous  food  samples  and  drugs. 

[Preliminary  report  of  dairy  and  food  commissioner],  J.  Foust  {Penn. 
Dept.  Agr„  Mo.  Bui  Dairy  and  Food  Div,,  12  (1914),  No.  5-6,'  pp.  lSS).—The 
work  carried  on  under  the  state  food  and  drug  laws  during  the  year  ended 
December  31,  1913,  is  briefly  reviewed  and  some  general  data  regarding  food 
Inspection  and  analysis  are  given. 

[Food  inspection  and  analysis],  J.  Foust  et  al.  (Penn.  Dept.  Agr.  Bui.  247 
(1914),  pp.  82). — ^This  bulletin  contains  hints  regarding  the  care  of  eggs  on  the 
farm,  reports  of  licenses  Issued  for  the  sale  of  oleomargarine,  the  results  of  an 
examination  of  a  large  number  of  miscellaneous  food  products,  and  a  statement 
of  the  prosecutions  brought  under  the  state  food  and  drug  law. 

[Food  and  drag:  inspection  and  analysis],  E.  F.  Ladd  and  Alma  K.  Johhson 
{North  Dakota  8ta.  Spec.  Bui.,  3  {1915),  No.  15,  pp.  249-^64) .--The  bulk  of  this 
bulletin  consists  of  a  further  report,  by  T.  Sanderson,  on  the  study  of  the  varia- 
tion of  the  weight  of  a  50-lb.  sack  of  flour  during  storage  (B.  S.  R.,  90.  p.  667), 
from  which  the  following  conclusions  are  drawn : 

**  The  flour  with  about  11  per  cent  moisture  will  vary  less  in  weight  than  if 
the  moisture  be  more  or  less.  .  .  . 

**  The  normal  moisture  contHit  of  flour  in  this  climate  seems  to  be  about  11 
per  cent.  .  .  .  The  normal  moisture  content  of  wheat  in  this  climate  seems  to 
be  about  13  per  cent.  ... 

*•  Flour  made  from  wheat  with  normal  moisture  13  per  cent  with  not  to  ex- 
ceed 2  per  cent  added  moisture  in  tempering  will  produce  a  flour  with  moisture 
content  of  about  11  per  cent  that  will  not  vary  in  storage  more  than  2  per  cent, 
and  the  variation  Is  as  liable  to  be  above  as  below  the  original  weight,  owing  to 
atmospheric  conditions.  ... 

''Ordinarily  wheat  with  moisture  content  of  between  14  and  15  per  cent 
moisture  Is  in  prime  condition  to  mill.'* 

General  and  analytical  data  are  also  given  regarding  a  number  of  food 
products  and  drugs. 

Housewives  retail  market  prices,  edited  by  P.  Q.  For  (Housewives  Retail 
Market  Prices,  1  (1914) f  Nos.  1-40,  pp.  [8]  each;  41,  pp.  [!(>]>.— This  summary 
of  data  regarding  retail  market  prices  is  published  under  the  direction  of  Mrs. 
J.  Heath,  national  president  of  the  Housewives  League. 

The  commercial  food  container,  Maby  Duddebidge  (Housewives  League  Mag., 
4  (1914),  No.  4,  pp.  II-I4,  figs.  8).— Data  are  given  In  this  article  regarding  the 
loss  of  weight  by  absorption  from  foods  in  paper,  wood,  or  wood  pulp  containers. 
The  weight  of  the  materiaf  absorbed  by  the  dish  varied  from  about  6  gm.  to 
as  high  as  approximately  52  gm.  The  greatest  absorption  was  noted  in  the 
wood  pulp  container  and  the  smallest  in  the  wood  container. 

Nickel  cooking  utensils,  M.  VuK  (Ztschr.  Untersuch.  Nahr,  u.  Oenussmtl., 
28  (1914),  No.  2,  pp.  103,  104;  «&«•  *»  Chem.  ZentU.,  1914,  11,  No.  13,  p.  8it).— 
The  solubility  of  different  kinds  of  nickel  was  tested  by  exposing  16,800  sq.  mm. 
of  surface  to  the  action  of  700  cc.  of  5  per  cent  acetic  acid  for  2i  hours.  The 
amount  of  dissolved  nickel  varied  from  16  to  65  mg.  Rolled  nickel  was  less 
soluble  than  the  cast,  electrolytic,  or  drawn  nickel. 

Chinese-Japanese  cook  book,  Saba  Bosse  and  Onoto  Wat  anna  (Chicago: 
Rand,  McNally  d  Co.,  1914,  pp.  120). — ^Recipes  are  given  for  the  preparation  of  a 
number  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  di^es. 

The  vitamins  and  subjective  factors  in  eating,  W.  Stebnbebo  (Arch.  Ver- 
dauungskrank.,  20  (1914),  No.  2,  pp.  200-209;  ahs.  in  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc, 
62  {1914),  No.  21,  p.  1696).—The  author  emphasizes  the  Importance  to  the  diet 
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of  the  flayoni  of  foods  and  belloTes  that  much  of  what  is  beln^  called  Titandas 
is  included  in  flavor.  In  his  opinion  the  senses  of  sm^  and  taste  are  mote 
sensitiTe  to  chemical  changes  than  are  chemical  testa  Warmed-OTer  dishes 
are  less  appetising  than  fresh  dishes  because  they  have  undergone  some 
ctiemical  change.  Loss  of  appetite,  nausea,  and  some  dietary  deflcieiu^  dlwue 
may  result  from  the  lack  of  relish  of  food,  and  tiie  author  ^nf^iaalxes  the 
importance  of  the  preparation  of  food  wliich  will  appeal  to  the  senses  of  si^it 
smell,  and  taste. 

Flavors  and  vitamins  {Jour.  Amer.  Med.  AtBOC,  6S  (1914),  No.  26,  p.  S2$S).r- 
The  iuTestigations  of  a  number  of  authors  are  here  summarlaed,  all  of  wlikh 
emphasise  the  importance  in  the  diet  of  flavors,  spices,  and  the  preparation  <tf 
food  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  appeal  to  the  esthetic  s^ise. 

The  influence  of  a  diet  poor  In  caldnm  upon  the  composition  of  gruwii^ 
bones,  8.  Weiseb  (Biochem,  Ztschr.,  66  (1914),  ^o.  IS,  pp.  96-114,  figs.  J).— 
Previously  noted  from  another  source  (B.  S.  R.,  32,  p.  465). 

Ckmtribution  to  the  metabolism  of  lecithin  and  cholesterin  with  refercnee 
to  the  presence  In  the  urine  of  trimethylamin,  A.  Patta  (ArcK  Farm&eoL 
8per.  e  8ci,  AH,,  18  (1914),  No8,  7,  pp.  2S4-St88;  8,  pp.  289-298).— Vrom  a  series 
of  experiments  with  various  laboratory  animals  (dogs  and  rabbits),  the  results 
of  which  are  presented  here  in  detail,  the  author  draws  the  general  condusioD 
that  the  presence  of  trimethylamin  in  the  urine  is  not,  as  generally  believed,-aB 
indication  of  the  metabolism  of  lecithin,  either  that  obtained  from  the  food  or 
from  the  decomposition  of  body  fat 

Metabolism  of  creatin  and  creatinln  under  normal  conditions  and  as  the 
result  of  suppressing  the  hepatic  circulation,  V.  Scaffidi  (Arch.  Hal.  BioL, 
61  (1914),  No.  2,  pp.  15^-168).— The  experimental  ingestion  of  creatin  and 
creatinln  by  laboratory  animals  (dog  and  duck)  gave  evidence  that  the  liver 
is  not  a  necessary  organ  for  the  metabolism  of  creatin  and  creatinln. 

The  presence  of  creatinln  in  the  muscles  and  the  behavior  of  creatin  during 
fatigue,  V.  Scattidi  (Arch.  Hal.  Biol.,  61  (1914),  No.  2,  pp.  ie8-/7«).— Experi- 
ments with  laboratory  animals  (frogs  and  dogs)  are  reported  from  which  the 
author  draws  the  following  conclusions : 

In  the  muscle  of  the  animals  studied,  and  probably  in  muscular  tissue  in  gen- 
eral, pre-formed  creatinln  does  not  exist  Creatinln  is  not  found  in  the  muscles 
of  the  frog  as  a  result  of  fatigue.  It  is  probable  that  creatinln  is  destroyed  as 
fast  as  formed  in  muscular  tissue.  As  the  result  of  muscular  fatigue  creatin 
undergoes  no  marked  modiflcationa  It  is  difficult  to  determiae  to  what  extent 
creatin  is  consumed  and  rebuilt  from  the  protein  decomposition  products  in  the 
individual  muscle. 

Oastro-intestinal  studies. — ^IV,  Direct  evidence^f  the  secretion  of  a  gas- 
tric Juice  of  constant  acid  concentration  by  the  human  subject,  M.  E.  Reh- 
FUSS  and  P.  B.  Hawk  (Jour.  Amer,  Med.  Assoc.,  63  (1914),  No.  24,  pp.  2088- 
2092,  figs.  7). — ^The  results  of  experiments  with  both  normal  and  pathological 
individuals  Indicated  the  secretion  by  the  human  stomach  of  a  gastric  Juice 
which  has  a  constant  acidity. 

The  elimination  of  water  under  different  conditions  of  normal  respiration, 
A.  Azzi  (Arch.  ItaX.  Biol.,  61  (1914),  No.  2,  pp.  208-216,  figs.  6).— By  means  of 
experiments  with  a  respiration  apparatus  the  relation  existing  between  the 
elimination  of  water  in  expired  air  and  feeding  and  bathing  was  studied.  In 
part  the  following  conclusions  were  drawn : 

The  kind  of  food  has  no  influence  upon  the  quantity  of  water  in  expired  air. 
The  ingestion  of  food,  however,  has  a  variable  effect  The  quantity  of  water 
eliminated  in  expired  air  increases  or  decreases  according  as  a  sensation  <rf 
heat  or  cold  is  experienced  after  ingestion  of  food.    The  wattt*  cont^it  of  the 
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expired  air  was  Increased  by  a  warm  bath  and  decreased  by  a  cold  bath.  These 
experiments  tend  to  show  that  the  quantity  of  water  in  expired  air  is  regulated 
by  the  va  so-motor  nerve  system. 

Energy  metabolism  under  conditions  of  muscular  activity. — ^I,  Walking 
experiments  on  a  horizontal  plane,  E.  Bbbeina  and  H.  Reichel  (Biochem, 
Ztschr.,  6S  {1914),  No.  £-^5,  pp.  IIO-ISS,  ftff$.  5).— Results  are  reported  of  ex- 
perimoits  in  which  was  studied  the  effect  upon  the  total  energy  metabolism  of 
varying  the  load  carried  and  the  rate  of*  walking  on  a^orlzontal  plane.  A 
mathematical  discussion  of  the  results  is  also  given  and  mathematical  expres- 
sions formulated  which  express  the  relationship  between  the  rate  of  walking 
and  the  weight  of  the  load  upon  metabolism. 

Energy  metabolism  during  marching. — H,  Walking  experiment  with  an 
inclined  plane,  E.  Bbezina  and  W.  Kolmeb  {Biochem,  Ztschr,,  65  {1914),  No. 
1-2,  pp,  16-S4,  fig.  1). — Continuing  previous  work  (B.  S.  R.,  26,  p.  872),  the 
authors  report  the  results  of  a  large  number  of  treadmill  experiments  in  which 
the  respiratory  observations  were  made  by  means  of  a  modified  respiration 
apparatus.  By  varying  the  angle  of  inclination  and  the  actual  amount  of  work 
done,  ah  attempt  was  made  to  determine  the  relationship  between  total  work,  in 
terms  of  calories,  and  the  respiratory  quotient  A  gradual  increase  in  the 
respiratory  quotient  was  found  to  coincide  with  the  increase  in  calories. 

Energy  metabolism  in  marching. — m,  The  laws  of  walking  up  an  inclined 
plane,  E.  Bbesina  and  H.  Reichel  {Biochem,  Ztschr.,  65  {1914),  No.  1-2,  pp. 
S5-70,  figs.  8). — From  the  experim^ital  data  presented  in  the  above  article,  a 
mathematical  expression  is  derived  for  determining  the  total  work  done  per 
meter  of  distance  covered  and  per  kilogram  of  body  weight 

Studies  of  the  blood  after  muscular  work,  O.  Cohnhehi  (Zenthl.  Physiol., 
28  {1914),  No.  12,  p.  7-J7).— After  hill  climbing  and  cycling  the  hemoglobin  con- 
tent of  the  blood  decreased  while  the  serum  concentration  increased.  Perspira- 
tion alone  without  muscular  work  led  to  a  higher  h^noglobin  and  serum  con- 
centration. 

On  the  action  of  temperature  and  humidity  on  the  organism,  F.  S.  Lee 
and  E.  L.  Scott  {Proc.  8oc.  Expt.  Biol,  and  Med.,  12  {1914) y  No.  1,  pp.  10-12).— 
Experiments  are  reported  in  which  laboratory  animals  (cats)  were  confined  In 
a  chamber  and  supplied  with  moving  air  at  various  temperatures  and  conditions 
of  humidity. 

**  Under  the  infiuence  of  the  high  temperature  and  the  high  humidity  the  total 
amount  of  work  which  the  muscles  are  capable  of  doing  before  exhaustion  sets 
*  in  is  markedly  diminished ;  and  the  total  period  of  working  power  is  shortened, 
ezc^t  in  the  case  of  the  diaphragm. 

*'  The  observations  show  that  the  bodily  temperature  of  the  animals  rises  in 
the  atmosphere  of  high  temperature  and  high  humidity.'* 

The  qualitative  relation  between  temperature  and  standard  metabolism 
in  animals,  A.  Kboqh  {Internal.  ZUchr,  Phys.  Chem,  Biol.,  1  {1914),  No.  5-6, 
pp.  491-508,  figa.  5). — Experiments  were  carried  out  with  laboratory  animals 
(frogs  and  dogs)  in  which  the  oxygen  consumption  was  used  as  an  index  of 
metabolism.  Experimental  technique  and  apparatus  used  are  described  in  de- 
tail and  extended  experimental  data  are  reported,  which  may  be  bri^y  sum- 
marized, in  part,  as  follows: 

In  studying  the  effect  of  temperature  upon  metabolism  a  distinction  must 
be  made  between  the  infiuence  upon  the  central  nervous  ^stem  and  the  Influ- 
ence upon  the  reaction  velocity  of  the  metabolic  processes  in  the  tissues  them- 
g^ves.  According  to  the  author,  when  animals  are  studied  under  standard 
c<NKlitions — all  nervous  influences  being  abolished — ^the  influence  of  temperature 
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on  the  metaboUsiu  of  an  animal  Is  regular  and  constant  and  can  be  expressed 
In  a  definite  curve. 

A  micro-respiration  apparatus  correction,  A.  Kboqh  (Biochem,  Zt^kr.,  66 
(1914),  No,  6,  p.  512), — Formulas  and  values  given  In  a  previous  article  (E.  S. 
R.,  32,  p.  67)  are  corrected. 

ANIMAL  PRODTTCnOir. 

Pattern  development  in  mammals  and  birds,  O.  M.  Allen  {Atner,  JTol., 
48  {1914).  NoM.  51U  pp.  385-^12;  572,  pp.  4^-484;  575,  pp.  550-^66,  figs.  62),- 
The  author  summarizes  the  principal  points  of  this  paper  as  follows: 

"  In  mammals  and  birds  that  normally  are  completely  i^gmented  there  are 
certain  definite  points  of  the  body  from  which  as  centers  the  tendency  to  d^ 
velop  pigment  in  the  epidermal  structures  may  become  lees  and  leaa  Ontwaid 
from  each  of  these  centers  pigment  formation  spreads  to  include  very  definite 
areas  which  in  wholly  pigmented  animals  overlap  slightly  at  their  b<»der8  or 
are  at  least  contiguous. 

"A  reduction  In  the  area  covered  by  any  of  these  primary  patclies  results  la 
a  white  mark  at  the  line  of  Junction  of  two  contiguous  color  patches,  wh«e  no 
pigment  Is  produced.  These  white  marks  between  the  primary  patches  ire 
spoken  of  as  primary  breaka 

"  Through  a  study  of  the  breaks  in  pled  Individuals  of  domesticated  species 
of  mammals  and  birds  the  boundaries  of  the  primary  pat<die8  liave  been  deter- 
mined. These  are  homologous  In  the  two  groups  and  subject  to  a  certain 
amount  of  variation  In  different  types.  Th^  are:  A  median  crown  patch,  un- 
paired, and  five  paired  patches  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  body,  wlilch  are 
named  from  the  general  areas  they  cover,  the  ear,  neck,  shoulder,  side,  and 
rump  patches.  Their  limits  are  more  precisely  defined  under  the  differeot 
species  treated. 

**  These  patches  are  physiologically  Independent  of  each  other  and  may  be 
differently  colored  in  the  same  IndlvlduaL 

'*  Pled  patterns  among  many  wild  species  have  been  brou^t  about  throogb 
the  areal  reduction  of  these  pigment  patches  in  a  definite  way,  so  tliat  the 
white  markings  resulting  as  breaks  between  tbe  reduced  patches  have  become 
fixed  and  form  a  permanent  part  of  the  normal  pattern. 

*'  In  several  wild  species  this  development  of  white  markings  Is  shown  to  be 
even  now  taking  place,  but  the  amount  of  i^gment  reduction  is  still  flnctnatliu? 
so  that  the  white  markings  vary  much  in  extent  with  different  individnal& 

*'  The  development  of  such  white  markings  takes  place  probably  by  little  and 
little,  so  that  the  departure  from  type  Is  not  so  great  as  to  arouse  antagontan 
a  gainst,  the  varying  Individual  on  the  part  of  others  of  Its  speciea  Also,  tbe 
gradualness  of  the  change  allows  the  species  to  become  accommodated  to  anx 
disadvantage  that  might  concomitantly  arise. 

*'The  converse  of  this  coitrlpetal  style  of  pigmentation  Is  present  In  musj 
species,  and  results  In  pigmentation  (commonly  black)  at  the  extremities  <nr 
along  lines  where  primary  breaks  occur  in  the  centripetal  form,  namely,  at  ^ 
tip  of  the  nose,  ears,  tip  of  the  tall,  or  the  toes;  possibly  the  black  dorsal  stripe 
Is  due  also  to  centrifugal  pigmentation.  Patterns  may  develop,  as  in  cotali 
antelopes,  by  a  white  break  between  patches  of  the  two  types." 

Pitting  logarithmic  curves  by  the  method  of  moments,  J.  R.  Miitix  (17.  B, 
Dept.  AffT.y  Jour,  Agr,  Research,  3  (1915),  No.  5,  pp.  -J11-*W).— In  this  paper, 
which  Includes  an  Introductory  statement  by  R.  Pearl  on  the  use  of  logarlthiidc 
curves  In  biological  and  agricultural  investigations,  the  author  attempts  ta  la- 
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prove  on  the  prenent  metbod  of  fitting  logarithmic  curves  by  the  lenst-squares 
method,  by  bringing  this  class  of  curves  into  the  general  system  of  curve  fitting 
worked  out  by  Pearson  and  known  as  the  *"  method  of  momenta'*  The  method 
is  worked  out  on  the  assumption  that  "if  we  equate  the  area  and  moments  of  a 
theoretical  curve  to  the  area  and  moments  of  a  series  of  observations  we  shall 
get  a  reasonable  fit  of  the  cnr\-e  to  the  observations." 

A  bibliography  of  23  references  is  included. 

[Animal  husbandry],  L.  B.  Barber  and  J.  B.  Thompson  {Guam  8ta.  Rpt, 
1914*  PP'  7.  «.  18-22,  25-27,  pU,  S).—li  is  stated  that  the  mating  of  a  pen  of 
single-comb  Brown  Leghorn  hens  with  a  native  black-fieshed  cock  resulted  in 
nine  pullets  which  had  dark  green  legs  and  black  flesh,  resembling  in  these 
features  the  male  parent,  and  the  remaining  nine  had  dark  green  legs  resem- 
bling the  male  parent,  with  white  skin  and  fle^  of  a  normal  color  resembling 
more  closely  that  of  the  Brown  Leghorn.  From  23  cockerels  out  of  the  same 
breeding  pen  all  had  white  skin  and  fiesh  resembling  that  of  the  Brown  Leg- 
horn, 20  had  white  legs,  one  had  one  white  leg  and  one  of  a  dark  greenish  hue, 
and  the  remaining  two  resembled  each  other  In  having  one  white  leg  with  a 
black  patch  on  the  other  leg.  In  this  work  a  strong  tendency  is  shown  for  the 
color  characteristics  to  be  transmitted  by  the  parents  to  the  progeny  of  the  op- 
posite sex. 

In  horse  breeding  experiments  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  foals  from 
native  mares  and  an  Imported  stallion  inherit  slase  and  quality  from  their 
superior  sire,  while  they  seem  to  retain  in  a  full  measure  the  hardiness  and 
vitality  of  their  native  dams.  Successful  crossbreeding  experiments  with  na- 
tive hogs  and  Imported  Berkshlres  are  reported. 

It  is  stated  that  goats  of  an  inferior  and  degenerate  type  which  were  proba- 
bly Introduced  from  Mexico  are  now  bred  on  the  Island.  These  have  been 
occasionally  crossed  with  a  milch  type,  and  the  superiority  of  this  cross  over 
the  native  animal  Is  well  marked.  It  Is  stated  that  goats  are  reasonably 
bardy  and  free  from  disease  in  Guam,  and  a  number  of  conditions  exist  which 
would  indicate  the  adaptability  of  the  milch  goat,  both  in  relation  to  the  coun- 
try and  to  the  people. 

The  station  flock  of  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Brown  Leghorns  shows  a  tendency 
toward  loss  of  vigor  thought  to  result  from  Inbreeding.  Hens  obtained  from 
crossing  either  of  the  introduced  breeds  on  the  native  fowl  are  reported  to  be 
better  layers  than  the  latter  and  with  the  hardiness  of  that  parent  not  greatly 
reduced.  In  experiments  with  Brown  Leghorn  chickens,  ordinary  natives, 
native  black  meat  fowls,  and  a  cross  between  the  latter  and  the  Brown  I..eg- 
hom.  It  was  found  that  other  things  being  equal  all  are  equally  susceptible  to 
chicken  pox. 

Inoculation  of  ensiled  roots  with  germ  culture,  Zscheye  (Ztgchr.  Ver.  Deut. 
ZuckerindMS'f  No,  70S  {1914),  ^^»  PP-  S68-671). — Successful  experiments  are  re- 
ported In  Inoculating  ensiled  roots  with  a  lactic  acid  bacteria  culture,  resulting 
in  a  lowering  of  the  injurious  acids,  acetic  and  butyric,  as  well  as  the  am- 
monium nitrogen,  the  fermentation  product  of  the  protein  material.  Th<! 
optimum  temperature  for  growth  of  these  bacteria  appears  to  be  about  35*  C. 
The  Inoculated  silage  was  of  a  clear  color,  with  a  clean  sour  smell,  and  in  no 
case  showed  indications  of  spoiling,  while  the  unlnoculated  silage  was  darker 
in  color,  showed  indications  of  molding,  and  a  decayed  smell.  In  the  Inocu- 
lated silage  there  was  a  24  per  cent  loss  In  the  silage  mass.  In  the  unlnoculated, 
32  per  cent. 

Feeding  of  sugar-containing  feed  materials,  Zuntz  {Ztschr.  Vcr.  Deut. 
Zuckcrindus.,  No.  701  (1914),  II,  pp.  485-498). —These  were  respiration  experi- 
ments with   ruminants.  In  which  straw,  molasses,  turf  molasses,  and  sugar 
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beeU  were  fed  in  dUforent  proportions  and  tlie  energy  balance  egtl mated.  Ate 
a  comparison  was  made  of  tlie  energy  value  of  dried  tnmip  tops  and  of  ensiled 
turnip  tops  in  which  had  been  introduced  a  lactic  acid  coltnre,  in  whkii  a 
greater  amount  of  combustible  gases  developed  in  tlie  body  of  tlie  *mmiii«  ftd 
the  ensiled  product  than  the  dried,  the  protein  ret^ition  was  greater  witfa  the 
dried  product  than  with  the  enslledt  but  the  fat  ontake  was  greater  with  the 
ensiled  product  The  practical  results  of  these  ezperimoits  are  sommaiiaed 
as  follows: 

The  carbohydrates  of  molasses  hare  a  higher  nutritive  value  tor  borses  and 
swine  than  for  ruminants,  being  highly  usable  by  them.  The  degree  <rf  fer- 
mentation of  the  molasses  is  such  that  one  should  not  feed  much  protein-ricb 
feed,  but  such  as  is  fed  diould  be  supplemoited  with  a  rou^age  feed.  The 
organic  acids  of  the  feeds  have  a  heat  value.  Reduction  of  the  stomack 
fermentation  with  the  feeding  of  acid  or  dialled  materials  is  doubtfuL 

New  inquiries  concerning  the  feeding  of  sogar-containiner  feed  atnlEi, 
Zuirra  (Ztschr,  Ver.  Deut,  Zuckeritidus,,  No,  JOS  (1914),  II,  pp.  6fS-688).— Is 
this  article  the  author  reviews  the  work  presented  in  the  above  experim^ita. 
showing  wherein  sugar-containing  f^eds,  such  as  molasses  and  sugar  beets, 
are  an  insufficient  feed  in  thems^ves,  giving  rise  to  fermoitation  within  tiie 
body  and  necessitating  supplementing  with  straw,  hay,  and  other  roogfaage. 

Calf-  and  pig-feeding  experiments  with  whole  milk  and  corrected  skim 
milk,  O.  Wellhann  (Landtc.  Jakrh.,  4$  (1914),  No.  4,  pp.  49»-^26).^ln  these 
experiments  one  calf  and  eifi^t  pigs  ranging  in  age  from  four  to  twelve  weeks 
were  fed  at  different  times  on  whole  milk,  skim  milk  to  which  diafiarin  (a 
malt  extract  preparation)  had  been  added,  skim  milk  to  which  a  meal  starch 
had  been  added,  and  homogenized  milk.  The  coefficients  of  digestibility  fior 
the  various  rations  were  as  follows : 

Coefficients  of  digesHbility  with  tnilks  and  various  supplement*. 


Kind  of 
animal. 

Kind  of  ration. 

matter. 

Protein. 

Fat. 

Nltro- 
Ken-Cree 
extract. 

Ash. 

Snefsy. 

I^- 

Whole  milk 

Percent, 
95.00 
81. 7S 
95.47 

97.49 

96.  eo 

97.27 

Percent. 
95.70 
75.88 
94.35 

97.34 
95.21 
97.75 

Percent. 
95.84 

Percent, 
97.35 

Perctnt, 
80.08 

Per  cent 
94. 9B 

Dtaburin+sklm  milk 

78.31 

fg:::::: 

Diaferin+skim  ?»n^ 

DiafttflQ+2.5  per  cent  fot  skim 
milk 

88.57 
97.50 

98.44 

98.17 

75.40 

89.74 
88.63 
89.11 

96Ln 
97.  OB 

Sg:::::: 

Meal  8taroh+8kim  milk 

Homomfnized  mUk 

98.39 
97.41          Oft.  97 

96.33 
97  13 

The  daily  increase  in  weight  ranged  betwe^  2.5  and  3.1  kg.  per  100  kg.  live 
weight,  the  daily  gain  increasing  with  advancing  age.  There  was  reiuired  per 
kilogram  of  gain  from  1.2  to  1.8  kg.  of  milk  dry  matter,  1.1  to  1.7  kg.*  digestible 
organic  matter,  52  to  70  gm.  digestible  ash,  259  to  430  gm.  digestible  iHx>t^ii. 
1.1  to  1.9  kg.  starch  value,  and  5,000  to  9,000  available  calories. 

Steer  feeding  experiments  (Jahresher.  Kaiser  WUhelfM  Inst.  Landw.  Bikms- 
herg,  1919,  pp.  18,  19), — ^Two  lots  of  17  head  of  steers  each  were  fed  daily 
during  5i  months,  1.7  kg.  digestible  protein  and  12  kg.  starch  value  per  1,000 
kg.  live  weight  Both  lots  were  fed  hay,  potatoes,  beets,  barley  meal,  rape 
seed,  rye  bran,  and  cotton-seed  meal,  but  lot  1  received  the  potatoes,  beets,  and 
rye  bran  in  the  morning  ration  and  the  remainder  at  night,  while  lot  2  recdved 
the  entire  feed  both  morning  and  night 

Lot  1  made  an  average  daily  gain  of  0.691  kg.  per  head,  and  lot  2,  0.736  kg. 
On  continuing  this  experiment  for  another  4  weeks,  except  that  the  steers  re- 
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<*eived  13  kg.  starch  value  per  1,000  kg.  live  weight,  lot  1  made  an  average 
daily  gain  of  0.767  kg.  per  head,  and  lot  2,  0.777  kg. 

Alfalfa  silage  for  fattening  steers,  G.  H.  Tbue,  F.  W.  Woll,  and  V.  F. 
130I-CINI  (California  8ta,  Circ.  124  (1915),  pp.  4).— With  a  view  to  determining 
the  feeding  value  of  silage  made  from  first  cutting  alfalfa  composed  of  at  least 
lialf  foxtail  and  weeds,  107  3-  and  4-year-old  native  range  steers  weighing 
approximately  970  lbs.  each  were  fed  40  days  a  daily  ration  of  10.6  lbs.  alfalfa 
bay,  20.2  lbs.  silage,  and  8.4  lbs.  rolled  barley.  They  made  an  average  daily 
gain  of  1.53  lbs.  per  head,  requiring  per  pound  of  gain  6.9  lbs.  hay,  13.1  lbs. 
silage,  and  5.4  lbs.  barley. 

The  alfalfa  was  put  into  the  silo  about  May  1  and  feedlQg  was  begun  in 
July.  "  The  silage  as  fed  out  was  well  made,  of  a  dark  brown  color,  and  of 
slightly  acidulated,  aromatic  flavor.  That  in  the  lower  part  of  the  silo  was 
more  moist  than  that  in  the  upper  part  and  was  apparently  relished  best  by 
the  steers.  While  most  of  the  silage  was  not  taken  with  particular  relish.  It 
was  always  eaten  up  clean,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  days  during  the  middle 
of  July  when  a  layer  of  partially  spoiled  silage  was  reached,  at  a  point  where 
the  filling  of  the  silo  had  been  interrupted  for  a  couple  of  days.  The  foxtail 
heads,  which  would  have  caused  great  trouble  in  feeding  the  alfalfa  as  hay, 
were  eaten  before  having  a  chance  to  dry  out." 

The  chemical  composition  of  the  alfalfa  silage  was  found  to  be  moisture  76, 
protein  3.4,  fat  0.34,  nitrogen-free  extract  11.72,  fiber  5.56,  and  ash  2.98  per  cent, 
with  0.4  per  cent  of  volatile  acids  and  0.91  per  cent  of  fixed  acids. 

An  examination  of  the  carcasses  after  slaughter  showed  accumulations  of 
foxtail  in  the  mouths  of  practically  all  the  steers,  which  emphasizes  the  neces- 
sity for  cutting  the  alfalfa  for  silage  before  the  foxtail  beards  become  hard. 

Prickly-pear  experiments,  E.  W.  Horn  (Dept.  Agr.  Bombay  BuL  58  {191S), 
pp.  11,  pl8.  10), — Six  bullocks  in  exceptionally  poor  condition  were  fed  the 
common  variety  of  prickly  pear  found  in  Bombay,  ftom  which  the  spines  had 
been  removed  by  burning  and  which  had  been  cut  into  small  pieces.  About 
6  lbs.  of  cotton  seed  per  100  Iba  of  pear  was  included  in  the  ration  to  make 
it  sufficiently  nutritious.  Four  of  the  bullocks  took  to  the  pear  readily,  while 
some  difficulty  was  experienced  with  the  remainder. 

The  pear  feeding  appeared  to  affect  the  excrement,  making  the  feces  of  a 
slatish  color  and'  rather  liquid,  though  at  no  time  was  there  a  tendency  to 
scour.  The  urine  was  somewhat  excessive  in  quantity  but  appeared  quite 
normal  in  .quality.  The  bullocks  after  a  short  time  steadily  gained  in  weight 
until  a  maximum  was  reached,  after  which  the  weights  were  practically  con- 
stant The  average  quantity  of  pear  consumed  was  32  Iba  per  head  per  day, 
or  about  72  Iba  per  1,000  Iba  live  weight,  varying  as  the  -pe&r  contained  more 
or  less  moisture.  Assuming  the  coefficient  of  digestibility  to  be  66  per  cent 
it  is  estimated  that  this  allowance  gave  a  maintenance  ration,  being  only 
deficient  0.58  lb.  of  carbohydrate  according  to  Haecker's  standard.  It  is 
stated  that  as  the  weights  of  the  animals  increased  their  appearance  improved, 
their  coats  becoming  smooth  and  glossy,  their  eyes  bright,  and  their  health  and 
general  appearance  excellent. 

Very  little  water  was  needed  by  the  bullocks  while  on  the  pear  feed,  although 
with  the  addition  of  2  oz.  of  salt  they  drank  a  normal  quantity. 

Feeding  tests  with  cows  and  buffaloes  in  milk  were  inconclusive.  The  com- 
position of  the  pear  during  the  dry  season  is  given  as  follows :  Moisture  79.32 
per  cent,  protein  0.68,  fat  0.78,  carbohydrates  11.61,  fiber  2.48,  and  ash  5.13; 
during  the  wet  season,  92.65,  0.31,  0.22,  4.37,  0.85,  and  1.6,  respectively. 

It  is  concluded  that  the  pear  may  be  used  as  an  efficient  and  economical  feed 
for  cattle  during  periods  of  drought  and  feed  shortage. 
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Feeding  experiments  with  ensiled  and  dried  beet  palp,  O.  Moseb  (MomUk 
Landw.,  7  (1914),  No.  7,  pp.  155-i.58).— Oxen  fed  for  from  174  to  200  days  m 
beet  pulp,  dried  and  enjsiled^  together  with  hay  and  grain,  showed  a  daily  sais 
of  1.04  kg.  per  head  on  the  ensiled  product,  0^  lb.  gain  where  the  ensiled  aad 
dried  material  was  fed  half  and  half,  and  0.76  lb.  gain  on  the  dried  i»iodiict 

[Digestibilitj  of  Wyoming-crrown  hays],  F.  H.  Hepkeb  ( Wpomi$^  8fa.  Rpi- 
J 914,  p.  147). — In  ex|>eriments  to  determine  the  digestibility  of  pure  native  hajs 
tbe  following  coefficients  were  obtained  with  sheep: 

Digvation   coefficients  of   Wyoming-groicn  hays  fed   to   sheep. 


Kind  of  hay. 
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Uses  of  screenings,  J.  R.  Dtmond  {Ann,  Rpt.  Ontario  Agr.  and  Expt,  Umon. 
S3  (1913),  pp.  64-^6).— It  is  stated  that  screenings  are  used  In  large  quantiti» 
for  the  winter  feeding  of  sheep,  the  sheep  being  taken  from  the  range  and  fed 
for  about  30  days.  At  first  they  are  given  only  hay,  then  a  small  quantity 
(i  lb.  per  day)  'of  light,  chaffy  screenings  is  added.  Gradually  the  quantity  is 
increased  until  in  about  a  week  or  10  days,  the  sheep  liave  access  to  the  "s^ 
feeders''  from  which  they  eat  all  the  screenings  they  care  for  (about  2  Ibs^ 
l)er  day).  At  the  same  time  the  proportion  of  chaff  in  the  screenings  is  d^ 
creased  and  the  proportion  of  grain  increased.  Gradually  the  screenings  are 
replaced  with  com. 

On  the  screenings  the  sheep  usually  gain  from  12  to  15  lb&  during  the  first 
m  days,  after  that  less  rapidly.  It  is  stated  that  50,000  sheep  will  eat  aboat  2 
cars  of  screenings  and  a  car  of  com  per  day.  Seed-house  screenings  and 
screenings  containing  a  large  proportion  of  broken  flax  are  avoided. 

Another  use  that  is  made  of  elevator  screenings  is  in  the  manufacture  ot 
mixed  feeds,  chiefly  molasses  feeds. 

Report  of  the  wool  specialist,  J.  A.  Hill  {Wyomi$i4f  8ta.  Rpt,  1914,  pp- 
162-165). — It  is  reported  that  "the  results  of  an  experim^it  in  wliidi  20 
wethers  were  exchanged,  ten  natives  of  Ohio  to  Wyoming  and  ten  natives  <A 
Wyoming  to  Ohio,  show  that  a  given  sheep  is  likely  to  produce  at  leaot  &s 
much  wool  per  year  in  Wyoming  as  in  Ohio. 

"  The  results  of  a  3-year  experiment  in  which  30  RambouiUet  wethers  were 
divided  into  three  lots  of  ten  each  and  fed  so  as  to  test  the  ^liect  on  the  wool 
production  of  the  feeding  without  change  for  a  year,  respectively,  of  a  wide, 
medium,  and  narrow  ration,  showed  that  the  narrow  ration  tended  to  gite 
greater  wool  production  than  either  the  medium  or  the  wide."  The  ratioDs 
were  made  up  as  follows  for  a  lot  of  t»i  sheep:  Wide,  native  hay  36  lb&: 
medium,  native  hay  80  lbs.,  and  oil  cake  8  lbs. ;  narrow,  native  hay  20  lbs.  and 
oil  cake  8  lbs. 

It  was  found  from  fiber  tests  made  of  the  several  samples  that  "  the  wide- 
medium-narrow  ration  experiment  shows  no  decided  advantage  in  strength  of 
wool  grown  during  the  feedhig  of  any  one  of  the  three  rationa    The  Wyoming- 
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Obio  exchange  experiment  shows  no  apparent  advantage  in  strength  for  wool 
grown  In  either  State." 

Tlie  policy  in  respect  to  the  sheep  industry,  T.  R.  Abeexx  (Aqt,  Gaz,  Canada, 
1  il914).  No,  7,  pp.  54&-S49,  figs.  S),'—lt  is  stated  that  the  methods  of  assisting 
slieep  raisers  used  by  the  live-stock  branch  of  the  Canadian  Departmeat  of 
^Sricultnre  are  *'(!)  the  loaning  of  pure-bred  sires  to  associations  of  farmers 
living  in  districts  where  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  first-class  animals  or  where  their 
financial  status  is  such  that  they  can  not  afford  to  pay  the  necessary  purchase 
price,  (2)  provision  of  the  services  of  expert  wool  graders  to  classify  and  prepare 
In  a  marketable  condition  the  wool  of  mutual  organizations  of  sheep  raisers,  (8) 
prosecution  of  instructional  and  practical  demonstrations  by  experts  of  the 
branch  in  the  various  phases  of  sheep  husbandry,  with  special  stress  upon  the 
most  effective  methods  of  caring  for  wool,  which  are  supplemented  by  an  exhibit 
containing  samples  of  many  types  of  wool  raised  in  this  and  other  countries, 
together  with  their  products  of  manufacture." 

A  table  is  given  showing  the  correlation  of  American,  British,  and  Canadian 
grades  of  wool  and  their  distinctive  terms.  There  is  also  Included  a  complete 
classification  of  Canadian  wool. 

The  Maryland  hog  (Maryland  8ta,  Bui.  185  (1914),  pp.  58,  flgs.  £7).— This 
includes  a  discussion  by  C.  L.  Oi^)erman  of  the  status  of  the  swine  Industry  in 
Maryland,  and  of  methods  of  housing,  feeding,  care,  and  management  of  hogs 
and  the  curing  of  pork,  and  a  description  of  the  various  types  and  breeds  by 
R.  H.  Ruffner. 

Fattening  and  improving  the  hog,  N.  P.  Ebcobab  (Estac,  Agr.  Bxpt.  Ciudad 
Judrez,  Chihuahua,  Bol.  4S  (1918).  pp.  4U  pis.  7).— This  is  a  general  bulleUn 
treating  of  the  different  breeds  of  hogs  and  their  adaptability  to  Mexican  con- 
ditions, together  with  a  discussion  of  methods  of  fattening  and  of  butchering. 

Stallion  enrollment. — ^H,  Stallion  service  liens  and  sale  of  bred  mares, 
D.  O.  Thompson  (Indiana  8ta.  Circ.  45  (1914),  PP-  4,  fig-  i).— -This  circular 
gives  the  text  of  the  sections  of  the  Indiana  stallion  enrollment  law  relating  to 
stallion  service  liens  and  the  sale  of  mares  and  foals,  with  a  brief  discussion 
of  them. 

Stallion  enrollment. — III,  Report  of  stallion  enrollment  work  to  date  of 
October  81,  1914,  with  lists  of  stallions  and  Jacks  enrolled  and  a  brief  study 
of  some  phases  of  the  stallion  and  Jack  situation  in  Indiana,  D.  O.  Thompson 
(Indiana  8ta.  Circ.  46  (1914),  pp.  355,  ftga.  iP).— This  circular  gives  the  text 
of  the  Indiana  law  relating  to  the  enrollment  of  stallions  and  Jacks  kept  for 
public  service ;  a  report  on  work  under  the  law ;  and  lists  showing  the  distribu- 
tion of  stallions  and  Jacks  by  counties. 

Stallion  enrollment. — ^m,  Renewals  for  1915,  D.  O.  Thompson  (Indiana 
8ta.  Circ.  41  (1914),  pp.  ^).— This  circular  explains  the  methods  for  veterinary 
examination  of  public  service  stallions  and  the  renewal  of  enrollment 

Which  stallion  and  whyP  (Kan9a%  8ta.  Circ.  42,  pp.  4).— This  circular  is  in- 
tended as  a  stimulus  to  the  raising  of  better'  horses  In  Kansas.  It  discusses  the 
importance  of  the  use  of  a  superior  stallion  during  the  breeding  season  and  gives 
A  list  of  registered  stallions. 

Relation  of  simultaneous  ovulation  to  the  production  of  double-yolked 
eggs,  Maynib  R.  Cubtis  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Jour.  Agr.  Research,  S  (1915),  No.  5, 
pp.  575-^85,  pis.  7). — This  is  a  continuation  of  work  previously  noted  (EL  S.  R, 
31,  p.  170) .    The  author  summarizes  her  observations  as  follows : 

"Double-yolked  eggs  with  normal  separate  yolks  may  have  all  the  egg  envelopes 
common  to  the  two  yolks,  or  they  may  have  some  separate  and  some  common 
envelopes.    They  may  be  classified  witli  reasonable  accuracy  into  three  groups : 
93681*— No.  8—15 6 
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(1)  Dooble-yolked  eggs  baTing  the  entire  set  of  egg  earelapem  common  t»  1^ 
two  yolks;  (2)  dooble-yolked  eggs  having  separate  cfaalariteroiis  layers  tat  iS 
or  part  of  the  thick  albumin  common  to  the  two  yolks;  (3)  doable-yolked  «gp 
In  which  the  yolks  have  entirely  separate  thick  albnmln  enyeiopes  but  a  conwi 
egg  membrane  and  sheli 

"  Of  the  eggs  studied  ia08  per  cent  btionged  to  type  1,  70.99  p^  cent  to  t;pi 
2,  and  12.08  per  cent  to  type  8.  A  large  series  of  dooble-yolked  egss  show  aB 
gradations  within  and  between  these  groops.  The  most  protmble  interpietatiae 
of  this  phenomenon  Ls  that  the  two  components  onite  at  any  lev^  of  the  oridsct 
from  the  fonnel  month  to  the  isthmos  ring.  The  condosloii  tliat  the  onioo  d 
the  component  eggs  occurs  indiscriminately  at  all  levels  of  the  OTidnct  is  ^tna^ 
supported  by  the  fact  that  the  percentage  of  eggs  of  each  type  is  doee^  pro- 
portional to  the  percoitage  of  the  portion  of  the  duct  in  which  the  union  of  tvt 
eggs  woold  give  dooble-yolked  eggs  of  that  type. 

**  In  36.44  per  cent  of  the  double-yolked  eggs  the  ovnUtionn  wfaldi  faniiM 
the  two  yolks  most  have  been  separated  by  an  abnormally  short  intervml,  alsoe 
a  normal  egg  had  been  laid  on  the  preceding  day.  An  examination  of  the  egg, 
structure,  however,  shows  that  the  two  yolks  have  passed  the  entire  l^icth  tA 
the  dnct  together  in  only  16.28  per  cent  of  the  cases  in  which  the  ovulations  are 
known  to  have  beca  usually  rapid.  While  a  heightened  rate  of  fecundity  mtj 
result  in  the  production  of  an  egg  of  any  of  the  three  types,  68.75  per  cent  of  tkr 
eggs  of  tjrpe  3  are  single  eggs.  It  seems  probable  that  many  of  them  have  r^ 
suited  from  the  delay  of  the  first  egg  in  the  oviduct  The  ovary  of  each  pallet 
which  had  Just  laid  a  double-yolked  egg  as  her  first  egg  contained  two  nonai] 
separate  follicles  which  had  separate  blobd  supplies.  In  these  cases*  howerer. 
the  doubling  of  the  egg  had  occurred  near  the  end  ol  the  albumin-eecietiBg: 
region. 

"  In  a  case  In  which  there  was  evidence  from  the  structure  of  the  egi^  that 
the  two  yolks  had  passed  the  entire  length  of  the  oviduct  together  the  two  fol- 
licles were  also  Quite  distinct,  with  separate  blood  supplies.  This,  together 
with  the  fact  that  in  only  a  small  percentage  of  double-yolked  eggs  is  there 
any  evidence  of  simultaneous  ovulation,  indicates  that  the  fusion  of  follldes 
and  a  resulting  common  blood  supply  is  by  no  means  the  usual  cause  for  the 
production  of  a  double-yolked  egg.  A  simple  normal  follicle  furnished  the  juXt 
with  two  germ  disks;  hoice,  the  fusion  of  the  odcytes  (if  this  was  the  orlglo 
of  the  two  germ  disks)  must  have  occurred  before  the  formation  of  tbe 
follicle." 

From  these  observations  it  is  concluded  "(1)  that  dooble-yolked  eggs  some- 
times represent  a  heightened  rate  of  fecundity  and  sometimes  an  abnormally 
low  physiological  tone  of  the  oviduct,  (2)  that  ev^i  in  cases  in  which  the  rate 
of  fecundity  is  high  the  ovulations  are  not  always  simultaneous,  (3)  from  the 
above  it  is  apparent  that  tbe  production  of  a  doid>le>yolked  egg  can  stidom  be 
explained  as  a  result  of  simultaneous  ovulations,  and  (4)  in  cases  In  whldi 
we  have  the  best  of  reasons  for  suspecting  simoltaneoos  ovolations  the  two  fol- 
licles may  be  qoite  distinct 

**  It  seems  quite  possible  that  a  heightened  rate  of  fecondity  may  resolt  in 
every  conceivable  shortening  of  the  period  between  ovolations  consistent  witb 
the  daily  rhythm  in  the  general  physiological  activities  of  the  bird.  Whether 
it  resolts  in  the  formation  of  a  dooble-yolked  egg  is  no  doobt  determined  by  tbe 
actual  length  of  the  period  and  the  following  response  of  the  oviduct" 

Crooked  breast  in  fowls,  C.  D.  Stswabt  (Anti,  8ci.  Bui,  Roy.  Agr.  OoL 
Cirencester,  No.  4^  (1912-m,  pp.  97,  98).— Investigations  on  this  subject 
were  made  with  the  object  of  testing  the  effect  of  inbreeding. 
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It  is  concluded  thajt  **  heredity  seems  ruled  oat  as  a  cause  of  crookM  breast, 
for  all  the  chickens  appeared  perfectly  normal  when  10  weeks  old,  even  though 
tliey  were  bred  from  stock  sheeted  with  crooked  breasts  for  three  consecotlve 
seasons."  The  results  indicate  that  "perching  is  the  chief,  and  probably  the 
sole  cause  of  crooked  breast,  and  it  seems  to  matter  little  whether  the  perches 
are  round  or  square,  large  or  small.** 

DAIET  FABMINO— DAIEYnrO. 

The  production  and  consumption  of  dairy  products,  E.  Mebbitt  (17.  fif. 
l>ept.  Agr,  Bui.  177  {1915)\  pp,  1Q).—This  bulletin  outlines  the  changes  in  the 
geographic  distribution  of  the  dairy  industry  since  1870  and  gives  information 
concerning  the  consumption  of  dairy  products  on  farms  and  in  cities. 

Census  data  are  presented  which  show  that  the  number  of  dairy  cows  in- 
creased from  9,000,000  in  1870  to  nearly  21,000,000  in  1910.  The  total  butter 
production  increased  from  514,000,000  lbs.  in  1870  to  1,620,000,000  lbs.  in  1910; 
cheese  production  from  163,000,000  to  321*000,000  lbs.  When  geographic  divi- 
sions are  considered  individually  the  increase  for  those  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River  has  not  been  so  rapid  as  the  increase  for  those  west  of  that  river,  due  pri- 
marily to  the  undeveloped  condition  of  the  West  prior  to  1870. 

Tlie  number  of  cows  per  1,000  population  was  224.3  in  1910  and  225.5  in  1900 ; 
the  average  production  of  butter  per  capita  vras  17.6  lbs.,  which  was  a  decrease 
of  2  lbs.  as  compared  with  the  production  in  1900;  the  average  production  of 
cheese  per  capita  was  3.5  lbs.,  which  was  0.4  lb.  less  than  the  production  in 
1900.  In  butter  production  the  greatest  per  capita  output  is  in  the  North  Cen- 
tral divisions  followed  by  the  Pacific  division.  The  greatest  per  capita  cheese 
production  is  in  the  East  North  Central  division  followed  by  the  Middle  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  divisions. 

From  replies  to  inquiries  s^t  out  to  crop  correspondents,  it  is  estimated 
that  the  average  person  in  a  farm  household  consumes  about  }  qt  of  milk 
per  day,  or  a  total  yearly  consumption  of  nearly  8,000,000,000  qts.  for  all  farms 
reporting  dairy  cows.  The  daily  butter  consumption  is  A  lb.  p&c  person, 
and  the  total  yearly  consumption  of  farm  families  nearly  900,000,000  lbs. 

The  average  number  of  quarts  of  milk  required  to  make  a  pound  of  butter  is 
estimated  to  be  9.6,  varying  from  8J.  to  10.7. 

From  replies  furnished  by  boards  of  health  it  is  estimated  that  the  average 
per  capita  milk  consumption  in  cities  of  2,600  inhabitants  or  over  is  112  qts.  per 
year,  and  was  slightly  higher  in  cities  of  25,000  inhabitants  or  over  than  in 
smaller  cities.  There  was  apparently  less  variation  in  milk  consumption  by 
months  in  the  large  cities  than  in  the  smaller  ones.  The  fluctuations  were 
generally  less  than  10  per  cent. 

Intemational  Union  of  Manidpal  Dairies  (Molk.  Zig,  lHUde$heim},  28 
{1914),  No.  49,  pp.  941,  94iS).— An  account  of  the  first  general  meeting  of  the 
recently  founded  Intemational  Union  of  Municipal  Dairies  held  in  conjunction 
with  the  Sixth  Intemational  Dairy  Congress  at  Berne,  June,  1914.  Stockholm 
was  selected  by  the  meeting  as  the  headquarters  of  the  Union,  which  has  for 
its  object  the  general  advancement  of  municipal  dairying  and  the  advising  of  its 
members  as  to  methods  of  improving  their  business. 

Value  of  vetch  hay  for  milk  and  beef  production,  T.  Wibbeblet  {Jour.  Bd. 
Agr.  [London},  21  {1914),  No.  8,  pp.  707,  708).— It  is  reported  that  for  winter 
milk  production,  a  daily  ration  consisting  of  14  lbs.  oat  and  vetch  hay,  14 
lbs.  meadow  hay,  and  from  70  to  84  lbs.  giant  rape  or  hardy  greens  was 
equal  to  21  lbs.  meadow  hay,  56  Iba  roots,  3  lb&  com  meal,  and  8  lbs.  de- 
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corticated  cotton  cake.     Methods  of  caring  for  the  oat  and  retch  teiy  ar 
deacrihed. 

Pabniiiit  kernel  cake,  J.  A.  Mubxat  (Jour.  Bd,  A4fr.  ILondon^^  fl  (XfXI*. 
mo,  8t  pp.  &97-701). — ^Methods  of  manufacturing  this  product  are  deecrfbed  mi 
its  compoaition  and  utility  ralne  for  feeding  porpoees  discoaaed.  It  te  aii 
that  for  feeding  milch  cowa»  palmntit  kernel  cake  la  a  very  good  aobecitca 
for  linaeed  cake.    Cows  may  receive  np  to  5  lbs.  per  head  per  day. 

Proliflcacy  of  [the  Ouemaey]  breed  (Ouemsey  Breeders*  Jour^  a.  aer.  7 
{1915),  No.  2,  p.  i7).~It  is  stated  that  of  over  3,000  yearly  oflTcial  records  t^ 
have  been  made  by  cows  of  the  Gaemsey  breed,  9M  per  cent  were  made  bf 
heifers  with  their  first  calves,  the  average  production  being  8,641.91  lbs.  d 
milk  and  482.28  lbs.  of  milk  fat,  with  an  average  percentage  of  fat  of  over  a 
It  was  found  that  810  cows  had  produced  over  660  lbs.  of  milk  fat,  and  S 
over  700  Mm.  The  greater  prc^wrtion  of  theee  records  were  made  after  tbt 
cows  liad  carried  their  calves  four  or  five  months,  which  fact  is  brought  for 
ward  to  refute  any  claims  made  against  the  breed  regarding  the  fecondltj  ef 
the  high  producera. 

ComparatiTe  inraatigationa  into  the  performance  of  the  breeda  of  cattit 
kept  in  the  ProTince  of  Saxony,  Pmaaia,  H.  Bbbikghaus  (DeuL  Lnd€ 
Tierzucht,  17  (191S),  Nob.  40,  pp.  479-^76;  41,  pp.  490-49S;  abs.  in  Intend.  Itui 
Apr.  [Rotne],  Mo.  Bui.  Agr.  JnM.  and  Plant  DiseoBCM,  5  {1914}*  No.  1,  pf 
99^101). — In  comparing  the  Sinmiental  with  the  Lowland  breeds  of  cattle  ^ 
was  found  that  with  the  former  the  live  weight  and  gain  in  w^^it  at  tte 
same  age  are  the  greater,  that  the  yearly  yield  of  milk  is  lower  than  in  tbe 
Black-  and  Red-^)otted  Lowland  cattle,  but  higher  than  in  the  Haix  and  croa»^ 
bred  animals,  that  the  fat  content  and  the  quantity  of  fat  produced  are  greater 
than  in  the  other  breeds,  and  that  the  food  consumption  if  expressed  in  Keil^ 
iier's  starch-values  is  essentially  the  same  as  in  the  other  breeds.  The  retire 
milk  yield  is  lower,  but  the  milk-fet  yi^d  and  increase  of  live  weight  ir« 
greater  than  in  the  other  breeds. 

Profitable  and  unprofitable  cows,  G.  B.  Woloott  {Maryland  Bta.  Buk  is: 
{1914),  pp.  115-134,  fig:  10). — From  records  kept  for  the  past  three  years  ^ 
three  Maryland  cow-testing  associations  comprising  more  than  1,100  cows  it  b 
found  that  **  the  first  year's  records  show  tlmt  there  was  a  wide  variatioD  is 
production  between  the  individuals  of  the  herd;  some  made  large  yleMi^ 
while  others  were  k^t  at  a  loss  or  barely  paid  for  their  feed:  The  records 
for  the  second  year  prove  that  by  disposing  of  low  producing  cows,  the  averaise 
production  of  the  herd  was  increased.  In  a  number  of  herds  increasfd  pro- 
duction was  brought  about  by  feeding  the  individuals  of  the  herd  according  to 
their  ability  to  produce  milk  and  ftit  This  was  the  case  in  herds  where  do 
abnormally  low  producers  were  found. 

"  The  high  producing  cows  were  the  most  i»t>fltable. . . . 

**  When  the  production  of  the  individuals  in  the  herd  was  known,  the  rneni' 
bers  of  the  associations  were  able  to  save  the  heifer  calves  from  the  beet 
cows.  One  year's  record  work  is  not  sufficient  When  the  herd  has  readied 
a  high  average  of  production  constant  selection  is  necessary  to  maintRtn  tlili 
average. 

'*  The  association  in  Harford  County  shows  a  higher  average  production  of 
butter  fat  tlmn  the  other  associations.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  several  large 
herds  of  pore-bred  cattle  have  he&i  kept  in  the  county  for  many  years,  and 
the  pure-bred  bulls  from  these  herds  have  been,  used  freely.** 

Testing  and  handling  of  milk  and  cream,  R.  McCann  {Colorado  8ta,  B«L 
202  {1914).  pp.  3^1,  figs.  i?7).— This  bulletin  describes  the  methods  and  equip- 
ment used  in  the  testing  of  milk  and  cream,  and  other  matters  relating  to  the 
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*are  and  handling  of  cream.    The  procedure  under  the  State  laws  relative  to 
icenses,  examinations,  and  inspections  is  also  explained. 

Tlie  encoorafirement  of  clean  milk  production,  L.  B.  Cook  {Mass.  Bd.  Agr. 
Oirc.  38  {1915) y  pp,  P).— The  author  contends  that  the  production  of  clean  milk 
may  be  most  readily  ^icouraged  by  obtaining  for  the  milk  producer  a  reasonable 
margin  of  profit  It  is  shown  that  the  average  price  paid  for  milk  has  not  kept 
pace  with  the  increasing  cost  of  feeding  stuffs.  The  grading  of  milk  and  the 
payin^p  of  prices  according  to  grade  would  be  an  induconent  along  this  )ine. 

Ability  of  colon  bacilli  to  survive  i>asteuri2ation,  S.  H.  Ayebs  and  W.  T. 
JOHN80T7,  Jr.  {U.  8,  Dept,  Affr,,  Jour.  Agr.  Research,  S  {1915),  No.  5,  pp,  401- 
^10,  fig.  i).— The  authors  summarize  the  results  of  their  studies,  which  are  a 
continuation  of  work  previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  29,  p.  73),  as  follows: 

"  The  thermal  death  point  of  174  cultures  of  colon  bacilli  Isolated  from  cow 
feces,  milk  and  cream,  human  feces,  flies,  and  cheese  showed  considerable  varia- 
tion when  the  cultures  were  heated  in  milk  for  80  minutes  under  conditions 
similar  to  pasteurization.  At  60'  C.  (140'  F.),  the  lowest  pasteurizing  tem- 
perature, 95  cultures,  or  54.59  per  cent,  survived ;  at  62.8*",  the  usual  tempera- 
ture for  pasteurizing,  12,  or  6.89  per  cwit,  survived.  One  culture  was  not 
destroyed  at  ^A""  on  the  first  heating,  but  in  repeated  experiments  it  was 
always  destroyed.  There  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  effect  of  heating  at  60* 
and  at  62.8**.  Although  there  is  only  a  difference  of  2.8'*.  87.8  per  cent  of  the 
cultures  which  survived  at  60**  were  destroyed  at  62.8". 

''  Considerable  variation  was  found  in  the  thermal  death  point  of  the  colon 
bacilli  which  survived  62.8**.  When  the  12  cultures  which  survived  were  lieated 
again  at  the  same  temperature,  it  was  found  that  many  did  not  survive  and  in 
each  rQ;)eated  heating  different  results  were  obtained.  It  seems  evident  tliat 
62.8*"  maintained  for  80  minutes  is  a  critical  temperature  for  colon  bacilli. 
Alhong  the  174  cultures  studied  all  were  foimd  to  have  a  low  majority  thermal 
death  point,  but  were  able  to  survive  pasteurizing  temperatures  on  account  of 
the  survival  of  a  few  cells. 

"The  colon  test  as  an  index  of  the  efliciency  of  the  process  of  pasteurization 
is  complicated  by  the  ability  of  certain  strains  to  survive  a  temperature  of  62.8*" 
for  80  minutes  and  to  dev^op  rapidly  wlien  the  pasteurized  milk  is  held  under 
temperature  conditions  which  might  be  met  during  storage  and  delivery.  The 
presence  of  a  large  number  of  colon  bacilli  immediately  after  the  heating  process 
may  indicate  improper  treatment  of  the  milk.  If  milk  is  pasteurized  at  a  tem- 
perature of  65.6*"  or  above  for  80  minutes,  we  should  not  expect,  from  our 
results,  that  any  colon  bacilli  would  survive.  Ck>nsequently  under  such  condi- 
tions the  colon  test  for  the  efficiency  of  pasteurization  may  be  of  value.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  a  study  of  more  cultures  may  reveal  strains 
of  colon  bacilli  that  are  able  to  survive  this  and  even  higher  temperatures." 
A'  bibliography  of  cited  literature  is  appended. 

A  bacteriological  study  of  blue  milk,  B.  W.  Haicmeb  {Iowa  Bta.  Research 
BiU,  15  {1914),  pp.  4^-481,  figs.  7).— This  is  an  account  of  a  bacteriological 
study  made  of  a  sample  of  blue  milk  coming  from  a  small  Iowa  farm,  but  which 
is  thought  to  have  become  infected  in  the  home  of  a  customer. 

Careful  study  of  the  organism  involved  proved  it  to  be  Bacillus  cpanogenes. 
The  organism  isolated  was  examined  morphologically,  culturally,  and  biochemi- 
cally. In  its  action  on  milk  the  organism  was  found  to  "  produce  a  color  in 
raw  milk,  in  pasteurized  milk,  and  in  sterilized  milk,  although  the  color  pro- 
duced was  markedly  influenced  by  tlie  previous  treatment  of  the  milk. 

"  Raw  milk  invariably  developed  a  color  sooner  tlian  pasteurized  or  sterilized 
milk  and  the  color  was  also  a  bri^ter  blue  as  a  rule,  being  in  some  cases  a  sky 
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blue.  Pasteoriied  milk  iuoetiUited  with  the  organism  developed  a  more  ii^noe 
color  than  sterilized  milk,  and  in  some  cases  (an;Murently  influenced  laic^  ^ 
tlie  organisms  surviving  pastenrintion)  tlie  color  dev^oped  approximated  diat 
developed  in  raw  milk.  It  was  noticed  that  pastenriaed  milk  wliicli  cmdSed 
QQlte  rapidly,  doe  to  the  production  of  acid,  gave  a  good  color  derekipEiieot  m 
a  rule.  In  aterilised  milk  the  color  production  was  poor  and  is  best  descilbei 
as  a  bluish  gray  rather  than  as  a  blue.  In  milk  to  which  g^ucoee  was  added 
before  ^rilisation  the  color  produced  was  more  intense  tlian  in  ordiaaiT 
mUk." 

An  increase  in  the  int^isity  of  tl^  color  was  accompanied  by  an  increase  in 
acidity.  The  additi(m  of  BacfeHam  lacU»  addi  to  milk  cultures  of  the  bine  lallk 
organism  (either  freshly  inoculated  or  a  number  of  days  old)  reeulted  in  a  gieit 
increase  in  the  intensity  of  the  color. 

*'  In  no  case  was  it  possible  to  produce  a  blue  color  in  milk  beld  at  37*  C. 
[SaC"*  F.],  no  matter  what  the  previous  treatment  of  the  milk  had  been.  Tlie 
same  temperature  influence  was  found  to  hold  for  the  various  bouilloos  and  it 
seems  that  the  higher  temperatures  are  unfavorable  to  the  production  of  color. 
No  attempt  was  made  to  determine  tlie  lowest  temperature  which  would  pre- 
vent the  formation  of  color,  but  both  room  temperature  and  20*  allowed  the 
rapid  production  of  color." 

Pasteurisation  as  well  as  sterilisation  favored  tlie  production  of  color  is^ 
formly  throughout  the  sample,  while  in  raw  milk  the  color  was  in  the  sttla 
present  only  at  the  surface.  Color  production  was  found  to  occur  in  akim  milk, 
in  whole  milk,  and  In  cream,  and  in  all  cases  the  color  production  was  greateit 
at  and  near  the  surface  in  the  raw  material.  Attempts  to  prodnce  a  blue  colar 
in  pieces  of  old  cheese  by  the  inoculation  of  the  organism  from  agar  skifMs 
were  unsuccessfuL 

A  historical  sketch  of  investigations  of  this  organism  is  given,  together  wifli 
a  bibliography  of  12  references. 

The  nse  of  Badllns  bul^rt^cus  in  starters  for  maldng  Swias  or  Bmmaital 
cheese,  C.  F.  Doanb  and  E.  B.  Eldudgb  (17.  £f.  Dept.  Agr,  BuL  148  il91S)y  pp. 
16,  pi.  i,  fig.  i). — ^This  balletin  reports  experimental  work  showing  bow  to  con- 
trol undesirable  fermentations  and  thus  to  provide  a  remedy  for  the  most  aertoot 
troubles  which  occur  in  making  Swiss  or  Ebnmoital  cheese. 

Many  cultures  of  B.  huigarieus  obtained  from  diffo^ent  sources  were 
and  found  to  vary  widely  in  their  ability  to  suppress  gas-forming  bacteria, 
proving  efficient  when  the  starter  was  less  than  2  per  cent  of  the  total  amount 
of  milk  used,  whereas  other  cultures  were  not  efficient  with  less  than  4  per 
'o«it.  Ordinary  lactic  add  cultures  were  not  successful  in  preventing  gas 
formation.  Experiments  with  B,  1mlgaricu$  starters  in  a  commercial  factorj 
demonstrated  that  the  maker  of  Swiss  cheese  can  control  the  fermentations 
with  some  cultures  of  this  organism ;  that  a  good  quality  of  Swiss  dieese  eaa 
be  made  in  winter  as  well  as  in  summer ;  and  that  it  is  probably  luacticable  to 
make  cheese  once  a  day  instead  of  twice  a  day,  as  has  been  necessary  in  tiie 
past 

Methods  are  described  for  pr^mring  and  keeping  cultures,  and  a  new  type  of 
starter-can  for  carrying  starter  is  illustrated  and  described.  This  starts-can 
may  be  used  for  other  dairy  purposes  with  whey  starters. 

Inflnence  of  the  flora  of  the  cheese  rind  on  the  proteolysia  and  fat-splitting 
in  the  inner  portion  of  the  cheese,  O.  Gbats  and  I.  Szanti  (KisSrlet,  KStOem^ 
n  {1914),  No.  5,  pp.  801^834,  fig:  16).— From  analyses  of  diifurent  portions  U 
the  cheese  it  was  concluded  that  the  flora  of  the  outer  portiOB  do  not  participate 
in  the  proteolysis  and  fat-splitting  <^  the  inner  portion. 
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STnopsis  of  parasltolocnr  of  man  and  the  domestic  animals,  L.  Gedoelst 
{SvnoptiB  de  ParaHtoloffie  de  V Homme  et  des  AnimawD  Dome$tique8,  Lierre: 
Jos.  Van  In  d  Co,,  1911,  pp.  XX+SS2,  figs.  5£7).— The  first  part  of  this  work 
cleals  with  the  vegetable  parasites  (pp.  1-29).  The  animal  parasites  are  taken 
up  under  the  headings  of  Protozoa  (pp.  30-64),  worms  (pp.  65-139),  and 
arthropods  (pp.  146-252).  Brief  descriptions  are  giv^  of  the  genera  and  higher 
groups  of  which  the  parasitic  species  are  listed.  Host  lists  of  parasites  are 
given  for  man,  horse,  ass,  mule,  cattle,  carabao  (Biiffelus  indicus),  ssebn  {Bihos 
indicua),  elephants  {Blephas  indicu8  and  E.  africanus),  camels  {Camelus 
h€Bctrianu8  and  C.  dromedarius) ,  reindeer  (Tarandus  rangifer),  sheep,  goat, 
swine,  dog,  cat,  guinea  pig,  rabbit,  chicken,  turkey,  guinea  fowls  {Vumida 
tneleagris  and  N.  pHlorhyncha) ,  pheasant,  pigeon,  peacock,  duck  (Anas  hoachoM 
domestioa),  goose  (Anser  cinereus  domesticus),  swan,  and  ostrich. 
A  complete  index  is  included. 

Handbook  of  veterinary  obstetrics,  L.  Fbajtck  {Handbuch  der  tierdrztUchen 
Gehartshilfe.  Berlin:  Paul  Parey,  1914,  S.  rev,  and  enl.  ed,,  pp.  X+7-J0,  figs. 
SS5), — This  work  deals  with  anatomy,  physiology,  and  pathology  as  related  to 
gestation  and  parturition,  diseases  that  follow,  diseases  and  abnormalities  of 
the  young,  etc 

Begulations  governing  the  meat  inspection  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Asrricaltare  {U.  8.  Dept,  Agr,,  Bur.  AfUm.  Indus.  Order  211  (1914), 
pp.  97), — ^The  r^^lations  here  promulgated  became  effective  November  1,  1914, 
with  the  exception  of  regulation  27,  relating  to  the  inspection  of  imported 
meats,  which  became  effective  January  1,  1915. 

The  new  regulations  codify  the  many  amendments  and  rulings  made  since 
the  adoption  of  the  old  regulations  on  April  1, 1908,  and  also  add  to  the  require- 
ments a  number  of  features  suggested  by  eight  years*  experience  in  meat  in- 
i^)ection  and  conforming  with  recent  scientific  discoveries.  The  more  important 
changes  made  relate  to  the  condemning  of  diseased  animals  prior  to  slaughter, 
withdrawal  of  inspection  from  Inspected  establishments  that  violate  the  regula- 
tions, the  permission  of  the  sale  of  second-class  sterilized  meat  on  a  plan  some- 
what similar  to  that  followed  by  the  German  and  Austrian  €k)vemments,  more 
stringent  regulations  governing  the  inspection  of  carcasses  of  hogs  suspected 
of  hog  cholera,  the  safeguarding  of  Inspection  marks,  prohibition  of  raw  pork 
in  certain  food  products,  a  redraft  of  sanitary  regulations,  and  regulations 
regarding  imported  m^t. 

CKiide  for  meat  inspectors,  R.  Ostertao,  trans,  by  E.  V.  Wilcox  (New  York: 
WUHam  R.  Jenkins  Co,,  1915,  pp.  7-^-258,  figs.  158),— The  first  English  edition, 
translated  from  the  twelfth  edition  of  the  author's  Leltfaden  ffir  Fldsch- 
beschauer. 

In  an  introduction  the  author  discusses  briefly  the  nature  and  purpose  of 
ante-morten  and  post-mortem  inspection.  The  several  chapters  of  the  work 
take  up  the  subject  as  follows :  Name  and  normal  character  of  organs  and  parts 
of  animals,  Including  the  determination  of  the  species  from  sample  parts  (pp. 
3-51) ;  functions  of  the  animal  body  with  special  reference  to  the  blood  and 
lymph  circulation  and  to  the  chief  evidences  of  health  In  living  animals  (pp. 
52-60) ;  ante-morfem  inspection,  including  the  means  of  identifying  animals 
(pp.  61-76) ;  methods  of  slaughtering,  cuts  of  meat,  lire  and  dressed  weight, 
post-mortem  changes  in  meat,  and  the  recognition  of  the  age  and  sex  of 
slaughtered  animals  (pp.  77-92) ;  routine  of  meat  inspection  (pp.  93-101) ; 
nature  and  characteristics  of  the  diseases  and  defective  conditions  of  most 
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tmporUnce  In  meat  iiispection  (pp.  10^-195) ;  prenervatioii  of  meat — tanking 
of  condemned  meat  (pp.  196,  197) ;  legal  regulation  of  meat  inflection  in  cbe 
United  States  (pp.  19S-240) ;  and  educational  requiremoits  for  iniq^ectora  (pp. 
241-254).  All  material  not  applicable  to  American  conditions  has  been  oadtted. 
Some  80  pages  relating  to  German  laws,  regulations,  and  diseases  which  do  not 
occur  in  the  United  States  have  thus  been  replaced  with  American  laws,  regula- 
tions, and  educational  requirements  for  inspectors,  and  matter  relating  to  diar 
eases  not  discussed  by  the  author.  The  most  recent  regulations  of  this  D^Mit- 
ment  governing  meat  inspection  are  noted  above. 

Handbook  of  meat  inspection,  R.  von  Ostebtao  {Handbuch  der  JPfruefc- 
beschau,  Stuttgari:  Ferdinand  Enke,  6.  rev.  and  enl.  ed.,  vol,  2,  pts,  1  {1919}. 
pp.  XII+472,  fig$.  120;  2  (191S),  pp.  XVI+890,  pis.  S,  figs.  258).— The  sbrtk 
revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  this  worlc  (E.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  96). 

Stock  i>oisonlnir  plants  of  California,  H.  M.  Hall  and  H.  S.  Yatxs  {CM- 
fomia  8ta.  Bui.  249  {1915),  pp.  219-247,  figs.  7).— Among  the  more  important 
IM>isonous  plants  here  dealt  with  are  the  water  hemlock  {Cicuta  sp.)*  death 
camas  {Zygadenus  renenosus),  larkspurs  {Delphinium  spp.),  milkweeds  (Ash 
cHepias  8pp.),  lupines  {Lupinus  spp.),  loco  weeds  {Astragalus  spp.),  etc  A 
bibliography  is  appended. 

Some  observations  on  arsenical  dipping  fluids,  L.  Cohen  (Ayr.  Oas.  y.  8. 
Wales,  25  {1914),  No.  11,  pp.  9S7-^44) .—This  paper  discusses  the  preparation  oi 
standard  dip  fluid  and  the  maintenance  of  standard  strength. 

[First  biennial  report  of  the  office  of  state  veterinarian],  W.  H.   Lttle 

*  {Bien.  Rpt.  Oreg.  Live  Stock  Sanit.  Bd.,  1  {191S-14),  PP-  i^4i).— This  report 

deals  with  milk  and  meat  hygiene;  diagnostic  serums;  curative  and  prer^itive 

vaccines ;  and  the  various  infectious  diseases  which  occurred  in  Oregon  daring 

the  year    Rabbit  eradication  is  also  briefly  discussed. 

Beport  of  proceedings  under  the  diseases  of  animals  acts  for  the  years 
1912  and  1913  {Dept.  Agr.  and  Tech.  Instr.  Ireland,  Rpt.  Diseases  Anim.,  1912, 
pp.  55;  1919,  pp.  6S,  pi.  i).— These  annual  reports  (E.  S.  B.,  27,  p.  781)  deal 
with  the  occurrence  of  the  infectious  diseases  of  domestic  animals  scheduled 
under  the  diseases  of  animals  acts  in  Ireland.  Much  statistical  data  relatiug 
thereto  are  appended  to  the  reports. 

Determination  of  the  protein  content  of  the  serum  of  domesticated  ani- 
mals by  refractometry,  G.  Csonka  {Kozletn.  Osszehasonl.  6let  es  Kortam 
KSrehol,  10  {191$),  No.  7-8,  pp.  257-292,  figs.  2;  ahs.  in  Berlin.  Tierdrztk 
Wchnschr.,  29  {1913),  No.  46,  p.  820).— -The  refraction  coefficient  of  the  blood 
perum  of  sound  animals  is  very  variable,  but  between  1.345  and  1.35185.  An 
abnormal  increase  in  the  refraction  occurs  when  the  animals  receive  too  little 
water  or  lose  much  water,  as  in  the  dysentery  noted  in  intestinal  forms  of  hog 
cholera.  An  abnormally  low  coefficient  is  noted  in  cardiac  and«renal  insuffi- 
ciency, in  anemic  and  cachectic  conditions,  especially  in  distomatosis  of  sheep. 

The  refraction  is  a  sensitive  method  for  detecting  hydramnia.  In  heart  dis- 
eases it  is  possible  by  the  method  to  note  the  variation  in  the  utilization  of  feed- 
stuffs  by  the  circulating  blood  and  also  to  determine  the  variation  in  velocity  of 
the  circulation.  The  cryoscopic  method  is  preferable  for  determining  the  degree 
of  renal  insufficiency'. 

Anthrax  or  charbon. — ^Points  of  popular  interest,  H.  Mobris  {Louisiana 
8tas.  Bui.  152  {1915),  pp.  3-11,  figs,  5).— This  bulletin  answers  in  brief  tonn 
questions  regarding  the  nature  and  control  of  anthrax. 

Foot-and-mouth  disease  {Jour.  Bd.  Agr.  [London},  21  {1915),  No.  10,  pp. 
873-877,  pis.  2). — ^A  brief  summarized  account 

Bealinsr  with  foot-and-mouth  disease,  W.  J.  Habtman  {Breeder's  Oaz.,  67 
{1915),  No.  7,  pp.  331,  332,  figs.  9).— It  is  pointed  out  that  while  the  disease 
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may  not  be  fatal  In  communities  where  com  silage,  roots,  and  other  soft  feeds 
can  be  fed,  this  is  not  true  in  the  western  States  where  cattle  subsist  on  dry, 
bard  feed  through  the  winter.  The  author  states  that  more  than  30  of  some 
900  infected  cattle  died  of  the  disease  in  the  stockyards  at  Glendive,  Mont.,  dur- 
ing tbe  first  10  days'  progress  of  the  disease  in  November.  In  sheep  and  hogs, 
of  wbich  more  than  200  of  the  former  and  about  30  of  the  latter  were  infected 
at  Glendive,  the  disease  was  much  more  severe  than  in  cattle. 

A  study  of  the  specific  reactions  for  the  diagnosis  of  glanders,  V.  A.  Moorb 
and  C.  P.  Pitch  (Rpt  N.  Y.  State  Vet,  CoL,  1911-12,  pp.  5i-^P).— Because  of 
tbe  discrepancy  sometimes  observed  in  the  diagnostic  tests  it  seemed  necessary 
to  make  a  careful  investigation  of  the  different  methods  and  to  determine  so 
far  as  possible  their  relative  value.  The  work  was  carried  on  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  New  Yoi*  State  Departm^it  of  Agriculture. 

Tbe  discrepancies  which  are  reported  from  different  laboratories  with  the 
agglutination  test  for  glanders  are  believed  to  be  usually  due  to  the  test  fluid 
used  In  one  or  the  other  laboratory.  Thus  it  is  that  cultures  isolated  from  dif- 
ferent sources  show  a  marked  difference  in  their  agglutinating  properties,  and« 
furthermore,  some  cultures  that  agglutinate  satisfactorily  later  lose  their 
agglutinating  properties.  There  are  also  cultures  of  BaciUus  maUei  which  will 
agglutinate  with  the  serum  from  healthy  horses.  No  advantage  could  be  noted 
in  using  a  test  fiuid  prepared  from  several  strains  of  B,  mallei, 

'*  The  discrepancies  which  occur  between  the  results  of  the  sera  and  malleln 
tests  can  often  be  explained  on  the  ground  that  the  sera  were  taken  from  horses . 
previously  tested  with  mallein  or  treated  with  vaccine.  Mlessner  [E.  S.  R.,  20, 
p.  385]  calls  particular  attention  to  the  fact  that  when  the  agglutination  test 
Is  used  in  the  control  of  glanders  the  use  of  mallein  should  be  prohibited.  Our 
experience  shows  that  the  indiscriminate  use  of  vaccines  has  an  equally  dele- 
terious effect  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  sera  tests." 

In  all  probability  different  tests  depend  upon  the  presence  of  different  specific 
antibodies  or  products  given  off  by  the  tissues  as  the  result  of  the  stimulation 
of  the  tissues  by  the  glanders  organism.  The  bodies  upon  which  the  serum  reac- 
tions depend  do  not  appear  to  occur  in  the  blood  at  the  same  time. 

The  complement  fixation  test  **  does  not  possess,  because  of  the  greater  chance 
for  error  owing  to  its  complications,  any  advantage  over  the  agglutination  test 
in  diagnosing  occult  glanders."  The  ophthalmic  mallein  test  has  a  definite 
value  in  the  diagnosis  of  occult  glanders  and  it  can  be  used  at  times  when  the 
subcutaneous  method  is  precluded.  The  subcutaneous  method  under  suitable 
conditions  is  quite  as  accurate  as  the  ophthalmic  mallein  test. 

**A8  with  the  sera  test,  mallein  can  not  be  relied  upon  in  the  diagnosis  of 
glanders  in  animals  that  have  previously  been  injected  with  vaccine.  In  prac- 
tice tbe  use  of  mallein  has  this  advantage,  that  It  is  a  field  method  and  the 
conditions  governing  the  test  and  the  interpretation  of  the  reaction  are  left  to 
the  practitioner  who  is  familiar  with  the  case.  Further,  the  elements  of  error 
are  in  proportion  to  the  complications  of  the  method.  In  confirmation  of  the 
results  of  positive  reactions  by  means  of  post-mortem  examinations  it  is  very 
important  not  to  mistake  lesions  caused  by  parasites  for  those  of  glanders.  Olt 
has  pointed  out  that  parasitic  lesions  often  occur  in  the  lungs  and  liver  which 
are  easily  mistaken  for  glanders  nodules.  The  diagnosis  can  be  made  from  a 
microscopic  examination  of  the  properly  stained  sections.  In  case  of  lesions 
due  to  parasites  there  is  a  varying  degree  of  eosinophilia  which  is  absent  in 
glanders.  In  our  experience  we  have  found  lesions  of  a  parasitic  nature  in  the 
Inngs,  liver,  si^een,  and  lymphatic  glands  that  resembled  glanders  macro- 
scopically  and  which  in  several  cases  were  supposed  to  be  true  glanders 
ledong." 
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The  inMct  carrier  and  the  reaei-voir  of  the  virus  of  oriental  sore. — ^Hypothe- 
sis and  preliminary  experiments,  E.  Sebqeut,  G.  TjIEMATbk,  and  6.  SsncfEf 
(Bui.  8oc.  Path.  Swot,,  7  (1914),  ^o.  7,  pp,  677-679;  ab$.  in  Rev.  Appl,  BnL,  t 
il914)f  Ser.  B,  No.  12,  pp.  199,  200).— The  authors  havefonnd  that  Phiehatomuu 
minutus  africanus  not  only  feeds  upon  the  gecko  (Tarentola  mauritamica)  but 
also  bitefl  man.  From  19.7  per  cent  of  the  geckos  examined  they  have  been  able 
to  prepare  pure  caltures  of  a  Leptomonas  which  resonbles  that  obtained  from 
cultures  of  ori«iUl  sore  (Biskra  boll,  tn^lcal  ulcer).  Beferaices  are  given  to 
the  literature  on  the  subject. 

New  serum  and  liver  substanees  as  levoloses  in  trypanosomiasis,  K. 
SoHEBK  (Jour.  Med.  Research,  SO  (1914),  No.  3,  pp.  5SS^40). — PreTionsly  noted 
from  another  source  (E.  S.  B.,  30,  p.  881). 

The  value  of  physical  examination  and  clinical  diagnosis  in  the  control  of 
tuberculosis  in  cattle,  V.  A.  Moons  (Rpt.  N.  Y.  State  Vet.  Col.,  1911-12,  pp. 
169-175).— The  author  concludes  that  a  physical  examination  will  enable  a 
skilled  examiner  to  detect  advanced  cases  of  tuberculosis  In  cattle  and  the 
presence  of  lesions  In  less  advanced  cases  so  that  the  suspected  animals  can  he 
removed.  If  properly  carried  out.  It  will  also  detect  from  80  to  90  per  cent  of 
the  animals  which  are  actually  spreading  the  virus  and  a  large  percentage  of 
those  about  to  become  spreaders  but  which  have  not  eliminated  the  specillc 
bacteria.  It  will  not,  however,  detect  more  than  from  1  to  5  per  c«it  of  tlie 
Infected  animals  at  any  one  time,  and  can  not  be  relied  upon  to  detect  all 
infected  cattle.  For  this  reason  Its  value  is  very  largely  restricted  to  the  intra* 
herd  control  of  the  disease,  while  in  interherd  control  tuberculin  is  the  only 
diagnostic  agent  we  have. 

The  intrapali>ehral  and  intradermic  palpebral  tuberculin  tests,  G.  Houssu 
(Rec.  M6d.  V4t.,  91  (1914),  No.  IS,  pp.  *W-^W,  figs.  5;  abs.  in  Jour.  Compor. 
Path,  and  Ther.,  27  (1914),  No.  S,  pp.  265,  266).— The  objections  which  may  be 
raised  to  the  use  of  the  subcutaneous  tuberculin  test  are  discussed  at  some 
length.  From  the  practitioner's  standpoint  are  m^itloned  the  amount  of  trouhle 
involved  in  taking  the  temperatures ;  the  possibility  of  noting  temperatures  in* 
correctly;  the  difficulty  of  Interpreting  irregular  results;  the  necessity  of  keq>- 
ing  the  animals  Indoors,  which  Is  in  Itself  sometimes  sufficient  to  cause  a  rise 
of  temperature;  the  Impossibility  of  applying  the  test  to  animals  in  a  febrile 
condition;  and  the  necessity  of  carrying  out  the  test  at  certain  hours  at  the 
risk  of  making  serious  errors.  These  are  not  objections  to  the  method  itself, 
but  are  due  to  conditions  under  which  the  test  Is  carried  out 

On  the  side  of  the  owners  of  cattle  the  following  objections  may  prevail: 
(1)  A  reduction  in  the  milk  yield;  <2)  dang^  of  specific  mastitis;  and  (3) 
danger  of  aggravating  the  general  condition  of  the  diseased  animals.  In  view 
of  these  objections  the  local  tests,  intradermic  and  Intrapalpebral^  are  con- 
sidered more  useful,  more  practical,  and  more  economic  from  the  owner's  point 
of  view  and  more  remunerative  than  the  subcutaneous  method  from  the  prac- 
titioner's point  of  view. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  applying  the  test,  provided  a  suitable  syringe  is  used ; 
**  ihis  should  have  a  capacity  of  1  cc.  The  needle  should  be  about  11  cm.  In 
length  and  7  mm.  in  diameter.  The  barrel  of  the  syringe  should  be  graduated 
into  tenths,  and  the  piston  rod  should  have  a  traveling  stop  on  It  It  is 
advised  that  0.1  cc.  of  ordinary  tuberculin  should  be  used,  special  tuberculin  of 
any  kind  not  being  required. 

"When  the  test  has  been  properly  carried  out  a  little  swelling  should  be 
formed  In  the  subepldermic  tissue,  about  the  sise  of  a  large  lentil,  where  the 
tuberculin  Is  injected.  Beactlons  are  said  to  make  their  appearance  more 
rapidly  and  more  clearly  the  more  recent  and  the  more  limited  the  lealona. 
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After  36  to  48  hours  the  eyelid  becomes  swollen,  edematous,  and  slightly  tense, 
and  the  eye  appears  Sunken.  The  tissues  lose  their  suppleness,  the  skin  is 
rigid  and  sometimes  reddish  and  moderately  sensitive.  There  may  be  slight 
lachrymation.  Even  a  moderate  reaction  is  rendered  quite  obvious  by  com- 
parison vtrith  the  opposite  eye. 

''When  the  palpebral  and  caudal  tests  are  carried  out  simultaneously  they 
agree  exactly,  and  should  one  of  the  tests  have  been  Improperly  carried  out  the 
other  gives  a  positive  result  An  important  practical  point  is  that  the  tests  are 
complementary,  or  they  correct  each  other.  For  those  who  find  the  Intradermic 
palpebral  test  too  delicate  a  manipulation,  a  subcutaneous  injection  of  i  to 
}  cc,  or  more,  of  tuberculin  may  be  made  into  the  upper  or  lower  eyelid,  this 
yielding  a  local  reaction  as  characteristic  as  the  Intradermal  test.  The  author 
has  carried  out  tests  upon  about  60  animals,  using  different  doses  of  tuberculin, 
and  he  has  found  that  as  good  results  can  be  obtained  with  i  cc.  as  with  1  cc. 
Ify  however,  the  larger  dose  be  used,  the  test  approximates  to  the  subcutaneous 
method  In  that  it  is  likely  to  produce  a  temperature  reaction  with  the  accom- 
panying disadvantages.  .  The  method  of  testing  is  held  to  be  free  from  all  the 
objections  that  have  been  raised  above  against  the  subcutaneous  method." 

The  author's  practice  is  to  make  an  injection  into  both  eyelids. 

Avian  tuberculosis,  F.  S.  Jones  {Rpt.  N,  Y.  State  Vet.  Col.,  1911-12,  pp. 
159-164,  pis.  5). — ^A  review  of  the  literature  with  a  history  of  a  recent  outbreak 
in  New  York  State.  The  autopsical  findings  with  a  White  Leghorn  pullet  are 
given  in  detail  with  reproductions  of  photographs  of  the  affected  organs. 

Actinomycosis  or  lumpy  jaw,  R.  R.  Dykstra  {Kansas  Sta.  Circ.  fl,  pp.  S). — 
A  popular  account. 

Brisket  disease  (dropsy  of  high  altitades),  O.  H.  Gloveb  and  I.  E.  Newsom 
{Colorado  Sta.  Bui.  204  {1915),  pp.  24,  jigs.  5).— This  is  a  preliminary  report 
of  studies  of  a  disease  which  occurs  in  cattle  at  high  altitudes  in  Colorado,  the 
principal  symptoms  of  which  are  swelling  of  the  brisket  and  the  loose  tissues 
under  the  Jaw,  usually  diarrhea,  and  a  moist  cough,  with  gradual  emaciation 
and  death.  The  disease  which  is  chronic  in  character  Is  fatal  in  practically  all 
cases.  On  autopsy  the  most  marked  symptoms  are  general  dropsy,  enlarged  and 
hard  liver,  and  dilated  heart. 

Reports  are  presented  of  31  cases  under  observation.  Six  cases  which  were 
shipped  to  a  lower  altitude  (about  6,000  ft.)  all  recovered  without  other  treat- 
ment, although  it  is  believed  that  they  would  have  died  had  they  not  been 
shipped. 

**  It  appears  to  be  caused  by  an  exhaustion  of  the  heart  muscle  associated 
with  a  varying  degree  of  dilatation  and  hypertroiAy  and  this  being  brought 
about  by  exertion  before  acclimatization  at  high  altitudes,  or  in  the  case  of 
calves,  inherited  cardiac  weakness.  Medical  treatment  has  so  far  proved  of 
little  avail,  but  where  possible  shipping  the  affected  animals  to  a  lower  altitude 
is  recommended.  Preventive  measures  include  the  use  of  bulls  that  have  been 
raised  at  altitudes  of  8,000  ft.  or  more,  with  a  view  to  building  up  a  hardier 
strain  of  cattle,  also  the  curtailment  of  indiscriminate  shipping  of  low  altitude 
cattie  to  high  altitudes." 

[A  disease  of  cattle  reported  in 'Guam  which  resembles  Texas  fever],  J.  B. 
THOiiPsoN  {Ouam  Sta.  Rpt.  1914,  PP-  22-23,  figs.  S). — ^Thls  is  a  report  of  fur- 
ther studies  (E.  S.  R.,  31,  p.  482)  of  a  disease  of  cattle  reported  in  Guam. 

It  is  stated  that  all  the  imported  cattle  have  again  been  subject  to  attacks  of 
fever  at  various  times  during  the  year.  Several  affected  animals  succumbed  to 
the  disease.  The  principal  symptoms  observed  in  a  cow  which  succumbed 
March  8  were  extreme  emaciation,  a  depraved  appetite,  and  a  more  or  less  inter- 
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mlttent  fever.    A  post-mortem  ezaminatloii  allowed  leslcms  indicative  of  Texas 
fever.    Temperature  charts  of  three  animals  are  presented. 

''The  immonliatlon  of  susceptible  cattle  from  the  United  States  by  tbe 
method  of  controlling  tick  infestation  has  not  proved  complete  or  reliable,  bat 
results  In  what  appears  to  be  a  chronic  form  of  the  disease.  In  the  introdnctiim 
of  cattle  into  Quam  the  great  importance  of  securing  immune  stock  is  plainly 
recognised.** 

Diseases  of  swine,  &  a  Bucklet  {Mwykmd  8ta.  BuL  185  (1914),  pp.  59- 
67). — ^A  brief  summarised  account  is  given  of  the  diseases  of  swine  most  com- 
monly met  with  in  Maryland. 

Hog  cholera,  L.  L.  Lewis,  W.  P.  Shttleb,  O.  H.  MoBlbot,  and  L.  B.  Bittkb 
(Oklahoma  8ta,  BuL  104  (1914),  pp.  SO,  ftg$.  10), — Following  a  general  statement 
relative  to  hog  cholera  in  Oklahoma  and  a  description  of  the  disease  and  its 
distribution,  the  findings  on  post-mortem,  and  methods  of  producing  and  using 
antihog-cholera  serum,  some  experimental  data  collected  during  routine  work 
in  this  branch  are  reported. 

Examinations  of  the  blood  showed  that  in  uncomplicated  caaes  of  hog  (diolera 
there  is  a  general  tendency  toward  a  reduction  of  red  and  white  blood  cells 
and  in  the  amount  of  hemoglobin.  In  one  case  the  erythrocytes  were  reduced 
from  5J40,000  to  2,00(XO0O  per  cubic  millimeter  In  12  days  as  a  result  of 
inoculating  virus  and  a  reduction  of  the  leucocytes  from  25,000  to  7,000  per 
cubic  millimeter.  In  some  observations  on  the  changes^  produced  in  the  blood 
by  hyperimmunising  with  the  slow  or  subcutaneous  method  and  successive 
bleedings  from  the  tail  at  intervals  of  from  8  to  12  days,  it  was  fbund  that  the 
"introduction  of  the  virus  appears  to  lessen  very  materially  the  red  cell 
count,  but  does  not  affect  the  leucocytic  count  to  the  same  extent.  The  amount 
of  blood  taken  at  each  bleeding  was  approximately  750  ca  (6  cc  per  pound  of 
weight).**  Neither  the  leucocytes  nor  the  percentage  of  hemoglobin  appears  to 
be  affected  to  a  marked  degree  by  the  process.  In  studying  the  effect  of  the 
intravenous  method  of  inoculation  the  data  show  **  that  there  is  a  reaction  in 
from  one  to  four  days  after  immunizing,  the  temperature  rising  from  1  to  5*"  F. 
There  does  not  ai^)ear  to  be  any  maiiced  effect  on  the  percentage  of  hemoglobin. 
The  white  blood  corpuscles  are  increased  in  each  case  after  the  injection  of  the 
blood,  and  as  a  rule  a  slight  rise  in  the  number  of  red  cells  will  be  noted.'* 

Quinin  hydrochlorate  was  studied  as  regards  its  influence  on  the  course  of 
hog  cholera.  *'  So  far  as  the  four  cases  studied  are  concerned,  quinin  in  the 
amounts  given  failed  to  influence  the  course  of  the  disease,  but  did  appear  to 
have  some  effect  on  the  period  of  incubation.  The  blood  count  in  these  cases 
was  variable,  but  the  general  tendency  of  all  the  hogs  was  to  show  a  lower 
count  toward  the  termination  of  the  disease.  Temperatures  were  variable 
and  did  not  show  any  effect  of  the  administration  of  the  quinin  solution. 
Quinin  hydrochlorate  was  administered  hypodermically  in  14.3-graln  dosefli 
All  of  the  pigs  were  killed  as  their  physical  condition  indicated  that  death 
would  occur  within  a  short  time.**  A  few  cases  showing  the  effect  of  intra- 
venous injections  of  cold  physiological  salt  solution  and  a  large  amount  of 
vaccine  in  one  case  are  also  reported  upon. 

"Bxperiments  were  conducted  in  connection  with  the  hog  cholera  semm 
work  to  determine  the  time  after  hyperimmunizino  »3fore  the  blood  from  the 
hypered  or  treated  hog  ceases  to  be  virulent  to  normal  hogs.  The  test  was 
planned  so  that  checks  could  be  had  on  the  virulence  of  blood  used  for  hyperlng 
and  to  keep  the  test  pigs  in  pens  free  from  any  outside  infection.  .  .  .  Tbe 
result  of  oue  of  the  tests  shows  that  blood  drawn  24  hours  after  hypering  does 
not  contain  virulent  material;  also  that  the  blood  drawn  after  fbur  or  five 
days  is  not  8uflBk:iently  potent  as  a  vaccine  to  be  r^ed  upon  to  protect  a  hog 
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-wli^en  giyen  in  the  usual  amount  against  a  fatal  dose  of  virus  administered 

later.'*    In  other  experiments  it  was  planned  to  use  the  blood  from  a  pig  which 

liad  been  hyperimmunized  for  two  days  In  the  same  manner  as  a  vaccine  was 

need.     "The  pig  was  hyperimmunized  by  giving  5  cc.  of  virus  per  pound  of 

^freight ;  weight  of  pig  about  60  lbs.    The  blood  was  injected  intravenously,  and 

42  hours  later  the  pig  was  killed  and  the  blood  secured  was  treated  as  vac- 

eine ;  that  is,  it  was  deflbrinated  and  had  0.5  per  cent  carbolic  acid  added  as  a 

preservative.'*    This  blood  tested  on  four  healthy  pigs  showed  no  ill  effects  even 

though  they  were  given  1  cc.  of  fresh  hog  cholera  virus  nearly  a  month  later. 

In  giving  virus  intravenously  it  was  found  best  to  cool  it  to  near  the  freezing 

point.    This  causes  In  some  cases  a  rise  in  body  temperature  and  in  others  a 

reduction. 

Analyses  made  of  the  urine  of  hogs  during  the  course  of  immunization  by 
the  Intravenous  route  indicated  very  little  variation  from  the  normal  composi- 
tion. In  one  Instance  albumin  was  noticed  and  Indlcan  was  found  In  several 
casea 

Serum  as  a  factor  in  inter-herd  control  of  hog  cholera  in  New  York,  R.  R. 
Birch  (Rpt.  N,  Y.  State  Yet.  Col,,  IBll-li,  pp.  131-13»).^A  brief  discussion  of 
the  serum  and  serum  simultaneous  method  of  treatment,  the  factors  instra- 
mental  in  spreading  hog  cholera  in  the  State,  especially  the  feeding  of  garbage, 
and  the  desirability  of  permanent  Immunity  In  hogs. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  "  serum  treatment  is  a  valuable  aid  to  sanitation,  but 
is  not  a  substitute  for  it  Conditions  in  New  York  suggest  that  the  sooner 
active  measures  are  taken  to  suppress  hog  cholera  the  cheaper  and  more 
effective  these  measures  will  be."  "  Correct  diagnosis  is  important.  Especially 
must  the  disease  be  differentiated  from  food  poisoning." 

Notes  of  the  hog  cholera  conference  at  Purdue  XTnlverslty,  December  18, 
1913,  C.  H.  Clink  (Indiana  8ta.  Circ,  i8  {1915),  pp.  £7,  flg.  i).— A  detailed 
account  of  the  meeting,  hicludlng  the  questions  asked  and  the  answers  given. 

Beport  of  veterinarian,  C.  A.  Caby  {Alahama  Col.  Sta.  Rpt.  19H,  pp.  17, 
18), — In  the  work  carried  on  during  1914,  particular  attention  was  given  to  the 
kidney  worm  (Stephanurus  dentatus).  It  was  found  in  the  kidneys,  kidney  fat, 
and  lumbar  muscles  in  every  hog  that  was  examined  which  had  paraplegia.  It 
is  stated  that  at  present  no  remedy  can  be  given  that  will  eliminate  these  worms 
from  the  affected  parts. 

New  pigr  disease  in  Ireland,  W.  Frost  (17.  8.  Dept.  Com.,  Com.  Rpta.,  No. 
19  {1915),  p.  SSS). — ^A  disease  of  swine  known  locally  as  " purple  fever"  which 
recently  appeared  in  Mayo  and  Sligo  Counties,  Ireland,  is  thought  to  be  a  form 
of  swine  erysipelas. 

Canine  medicine  and  surgery,  C.  G.  SAXJin>EBS  {Chicago:  Amer,  Jour,  Vet. 
Med.,  1915,  pp.  249,  figs.  8). — ^A  work  intended  mainly  for  the  use  of  senior 
students  and  practitioners  of  veterinary  medicine.  It  presumes  a  knowledge 
of  pathology,  histology,  and  anatomy,  and  aims  to  deal  only  with  the  clinical 
aspect  of  the  various  diseases.  The  first  part  (pp.  7-179)  deals  with  diseases; 
the  second  part  (pp.  180-24S)  with  surgical  operations. 

Infectious  coryza  of  fowls,  G.  Vallillo  {Clin.  Vet.  {Milan},  Rasa.  Pol.  Sanit. 
€  Ig.,  S7  {19U),  No.  S,  pp.  99-111,  figs.  2;  ahs.  in  Vet.  Rec.,  27  {1914),  No.  1863, 
pp.  121,  122). — ^This  disease  of  fowls  has  prevailed  for  a  number  of  years  in 
the  Lago  di  Lecco  district  of  Italy.  It  takes  the  form  of  a  catarrhal  infection 
of  the  upper  air  passages,  and  in  consequence  of  its  high  mortality,  especially 
among  the  younger  birds,  causes  considerable  loss  to  poultry  breeders.  The 
disease  is  said  to  be  caused  by  a  short  ovoid  bipolar  bacillus  which  is  often 
nnited  in  chains  of  two  or  three  together.  To  all  appearances  it  is  a  variety 
of  Bacillus  avisepticus.   As  a  rule  the  disease  aids  with  death  after  a  duration 
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of  from  six  weeks  to  three  montlis.    Only  adult,  strong,  and  weU-nomiahed  Urds 
recover  without  serious  injury. 

Coccidiosis  in  poultry  and  game  birds,  H.  B.  Faittham  (Jour,  B4.  Agr, 
[London],  21  {1915),  No.  10,  pp.  889-899,  jigt.  2).— A  summarised  account*  ia- 
eluding  preventive  measures. 

EUSAL  EHOIHEEBDrO. 

Engineering  geology,  H.  Ries  and  T.  L.  Watson  {New  York:  J.  WOeff  d 
8on9,  19H,  pp.  XXF/H-67£,  pfo.  lOJ^  fig:  225). ^la  an  exposition  of  the  fimda- 
mental  principles  of  geology  the  authors  have  attempted  primarily  to  ^nphasise 
the  practical  application  of  the  topics  treated  to  engine^ing  work.  The  bocdL 
begins  with  an  extensive  discussion  of  petrographic  subjects,  such  as  the 
properties  of  common  rock-forming  minerals  and  the  general  character,  inode  of 
occurrence,  origin,  structural  features,  and  metamorphism  of  rock&  Oon- 
siderable  space  is  devoted  to  rock  weathering,  soil  formation,  and  the  occur- 
rence, distribution,  and  movouent  of  surface  and  underground  waters.  Other 
subjects  more  closely  related  to  structural  engineering  which  are  taken  up  in 
more  or  less  detail  are  landslides;  wave  action  and  shore  currents;  lakes; 
glacial  deposits;  building  stone;  limes,  conent,  and  plaster;  day  and  day 
products ;  coal ;  petroleum,  natural  gas,  and  other  hydrocarbons ;  road  founda- 
tions and  materials;  and  ore  deposits^ 

The  prindples  of  irrigation  practice,  J.  A.  Widtsoe  (New  York:  The  Mao- 
nMan  Co.,  19 H,  pp.  XXF/-f  ^^,  figs.  i79).— This  popular  treatise  represents 
an  attempt  to  develop  the  principles  underlying  the  correct  use  of  water  in 
irrigation  for  the  use  of  farmers.  It  contains  the  following  chapters:  The 
meaning  of  irrigation ;  soil  moisture ;  the  soil  as  water  reservoir ;  saving  water 
by  cultivation ;  soil  changes  due  to  Irrigation  water ;  conditions  determining  the 
use  of  soil  moisture  by  plants ;  the  water-cost  of  dry  matter ;  crop  devdopment 
under  irrigation;  the  time  of  irrigation;  the  method  of  irrigation;  crop  com- 
position; the  use  of  the  rainfall;  irrigation  of  cereals;  alfalfa  and  othtt* 
forage  crops  and  pastures;  sugar  beets,  potatoes  and  miscellaneous  crops; 
fruit  trees,  other  trees,  and  shrubs;  the  duty,  measuremait,  and  division  of 
water;  overirrigation  and  alkali;  Irrigation  in  humid  dlmates;  irrigation 
tools  and  devices;  the  history  of  irrigation;  and  permanent  agriculture  under 
irrigation 

Underground  water  resources  of  the  Coastal  Plain  of  Georgia,  L.  W.  Srs- 
FHENSOH,  J.  O.  Veatoh,  sud  R.  B.  I>OLE  (17.  B.  Oeol.  Survey,  WaierSupplp 
Paper  S4I  (1915),  pp.  5S9,  pis.  21,  figs.  -♦).— This  report  embodies  the  results 
of  studies  of  the  geology  and  underground  water  resources  of  the  Coastal  Plain 
of  Georgia,  the  latter  being  discussed  for  each  county  in  the  area,  induding 
various  analyses. 

Geology  and  water  resources  of  Tularosa  basin,  Kew  ICezico,  and  adjacent 
areas,  O.  B.  Meinzeb  and  R.  F.  Habe  ( U.  8.  Geol.  Survey,  Water-supply  Paper 
34s  (1915),  pp.  517,  pis.  19,  figs.  51). — ^Thls  report, iprepared  In  cooperation  with 
the  New  Mexico  Experiment  Station,  deals  with  the  physiography,  geology,  and 
water  resources  of  an  area  of  approximately  6,000  square  miles  in  New  Mexico, 
and  also  takes  up  in  scmie  detail  such  related  subjects  as  quality  of  water,  irri- 
gation, and  soil  and  native  vegetation  in  relation  to  water  supplies. 

In  the  valley  fill  it  is  stated  that  supplies  sufficient  In  quantity  for  domestic 
use  and  for  stock  can  be  obtained  practically  everywhere.  In  the  waters  of  the 
valley  fill  of  the  northern  area  there  Is  no  sodium  cartK>nate  but  there  are  gen- 
erally large  amounts  of  sodium  chlorld  and  also  Important  amounts  of  sodium 
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sulphate  and  magnesium  sulphate,  thus  emphasizing  the  necessity  for  caution 
in  the  use  of  these  waters  for  irrigation  to  prevent  accumulations  of  alkali. 

In  the  Cretaceous  area  many  wells  have  been  sunk,  both  deep  and  shallow, 
from  nearly  all  of  which  sufficient  water  for  domestic  use  and  stock  supply  is 
obtained.  "  The  water  from  most  of  the  springs  and  wells  of  moderate  depth  is 
liard  but  of  good  quality  for  irrigation  and  fairly  satisfactory  for  drinking  and 
household  use,  but  the  water  from  the  wells  In  certain  localities,  notably  the  im- 
mediate Tidnity  of  Carrizozo,  is  too  highly  mineralized  for  drinking  or  house* 
hold  use  and  of  doubtful  character  for  irrigation." 

In  the  Carboniferous  rocks  and  underlying  sediments  of  the  northern  i^ateau 
section  of  the  basin,  the  agricultural  problem  is  to  obtain  water  for  domestic 
use  and  live  stock.  "  Some  of  the  waters,  especially  those  from  shallow  sources, 
are  fairly  satisfactory  for  domestic  use  and  for  drinking,  but  many  are  either 
undesirable  or  wholly  unfit  for  these  uses.  .  .  . 

^  The  soils  that  are  more  or  less  suitable  for  agriculture  can  be  grouped  as 
the  red  adobe  soils,  the  gypseous  soils,  the  more  ordinary  loam  soils,  .  .  .  and 
the  sandy  soils.  *The  soils  that  produce  more  or  less  desert  vegetation  but  are 
practically  worthies  for  agriculture  can  be  grouped  as  the  gravelly  and  bowldery 
deposits,  the  quartz  sands  of  the  dune  areas,  the  gypsum  sands,  the  alkali  clays, 
and  the  waste  in  the  crevices  of  the  lava  beda" 

.  Analyses  of  samples  of  the  soils  of  the  area  made  at  the  station  showed  them 
to  be  generally  deficient  in  nitrogen.  It  is  stated  that  the  phosphoric  acid  con- 
tent compares  fairly  well  with  that  usually  found  in  soils  of  average  fertility. 
The  potash  content  was  variable  but  was  on  the  whole  small  as  compared  with 
the  content  of  soda  and  other  soluble  salts.  It  is  stated  that  the  soils  are  in 
poor  tilth  and  need  deep  cultivation  and  green  manuring. 

Analyses  further  showed  large  amounts  of  sulphates  and  calcium  and  only 
very  small  amounts  of  carbonates  or  blcarbonates.  In  a  few  cases  an  excess 
of  chlorin  over  sodium  was  found,  indicating  the  presence  of  either  magnesium 
chlorid  or  calcium  chlorid.  It  was  also  found  that  the  average  amounts  of 
alkali  within  the  capillary  limits  increased  gradually  with  decreasing  depth  of 
ground  water.  "  Wherever  the  water  table  is  within  about  12  ft  of  the  surface 
the  soil  Is  liable  to  contain  harmful  amounts  of  alkali,  and  the  nearer  the  sur- 
face the  ground  water  stands  the  greater  is  the  danger  from  alkali.  In  all  of 
the  samples  taken  in  localities  where  the  depth  to  water  Is  less  than  10  ft  the 
alkali  content  was  greater  in  the  first  foot  of  soil  than  farther  down.  .  .  . 
Sodium  chlorid  and  other  alkalis  are  distributed  in  appreciable  quantities  over 
much  of  that  part  of  the  interior  gypseous  plain  where  the  water  table  is  at 
present  too  low  to  have  any  influence  on  surface  conditional 

The  distribution  of  zones  of  vegetation  was  found  to  be  influenced  by  the 
amounts  of  rainfall  and  flood  waters  and  by  the  depths  to  ground  water.  It  is 
stated  that  only  about  one  acre  in  1,000  is  under  irrigation  in  the  basin.  Surface 
waters  have  been  used  to  considerable  extent  with  more  or  less  success  and  the 
areas  prospectively  available  for  irrigation  with  well  waters  are  outlined  as 
follows :  The  shallow-water  tracts  in  the  Cretaceous  area  north  of  Three  Rivers, 
including  land  adjacent  to  Nogal  Arroyo  and  near  Carrizozo  and  Oscuro  and  the 
surrounding  country;  the  shallow-water  tracts  in  the  valleys  of  the  Sierra 
filanca  and  Sacramento  Mountains  and  adjacent  foothills,  e^)ecially  in  the 
valley  of  Three  Rivers ;  a  belt  on  the  east  side  of  the  basin  extending  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  younger  lava  bed  to  some  distance  south  and  southwest  of 
Dog  Canyon,  limited  on  the  north,  east,  and  south  by  the  depth  to  water  and  on 
the  west  by  the  alkali  and  gypsum  in  the  soil ;  and  a  narrow  belt  on  the  west 
side  of  the  basin  extending  from  the  vicinity  of  Mound  Springs  to  the  meadow 
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«outli  of  the  white  sands,  limited  on  the  north,  west,  and  aootb  b^  tbe  deptk  te 
water  and  on  the  east  by  the  allutU  and  gypsnm  in  the  solL 

It  is  stated  that  most  of  the  pumping  plants  thus  far  installed  in  the  baste 
are  operated  by  windmills,  gasoline  engines,  or  electric  motors,  bat  tbat  horse- 
powers and  steam  engiueti  are  also  in  use. 

"  Because  of  the  limitations  in  regard  to  botli  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
underground  supply  and  because  of  the  cost  of  pumping,  it  is  doubtfnl  wl^tlipr 
heavy  irrigation,  such  as  is  commonly  practiced  in  the  Rio  Grande  Vallej  and 
other  irrigation  districts,  will  be  feasible,  except  very  locally,  in  Tolaroaa 
Basin';  but  the  sparing  use  of  w^  water  to  supplement  rainfall  and  flood 
waters  contains  more  promise  and  should  be  given  a  thorough  triaL**  It  is 
stated  that  a  small  amount  of  well  water  properly  applied  as  supplemaita] 
irrigation  with  careful  methods  of  farming  will  add  greatly  to  the  yield  of 
certain  crops,  particularly  forage  and  other  field  crops,  vegetables,  and  fmlt. 

The  use  of  surface  water  ftee  from  bacteria  aa  drinkinfir  water,  HArrr 
(Pharm.  Zentralhalle,  55  {1914),  ^o.  40,  pp,  S61-866). — ^The  author  descrlba 
briefly  experiments  which,  in  his  opinion,  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  using 
definite  quantities  of  calcium  hypochlorite  in  the  sterilization  of  surface  water 
for  drinking  purposes  in  onergency  cases  and  at  the  same  time  osin^  alum  far 
the  precipitation  of  suspended  matter  and  colloidal  matter  in  solution.  The 
taste  may  be  more  or  less  removed  by  filtration  through  iron  filings. 

The  chemical  disinfection  of  water,  E.  B.  Phelps  (Pub.  Health  Bpts,  [V,  8-\, 
Reprint  225  {1914),  pp.  8,  flg$.  S). — ^This  paper  describes  methods  and  simile 
apparatus  fbr  applying  the  hypochlorite  process  in  the  purification  of  small 
community  and  private  water  suppliea 

Bleaching  powder  or  calcium  hypochlorite,  It  is  stated,  should  be  bought  oa 
specification  to  contain  not  less  than  33  per  cent  available  chlorin.  The  Amen- 
can  product  is  considered  less  likely  to  give  troublesome  odors  to  the  water 
than  the  Imported  product.  The  minimum  quantity  of  solution  which  can  be 
properly  controlled  and  measured  is  said  to  be  about  15  gal.  per  hour.  For 
small  plants  hand  mixing  Is  snld  to  be  satisfactory.  The  solution  in  the  mixing 
tank  is  allowed  to  stand  four  hours  or  longer  and  may  then  be  drawn  ofT  into 
the  solution  tanks,  where  it  is  diluted  to  the  proper  strength.  A  set  of  6  or 
7  vinegar  barrels  properly  connected  with  galvanized  iron  piping  and  well 
painted  on  the  outside  with  asphaltum  or  some  good  mineral  paint  makes  a 
satisfactory  temporary  plant.  Small  plants  are  said  to  be  most  easily  run  on 
the  constant  strength  basis. 

"  On  the  basis  of  33  per  cent  bleaching  powder  (which  allows  for  losses  in 
extraction)  25  lbs.  per  million  gallons  of  water  will  give  one  part  per  mlllioD 
of  available  chlorin.  Clear,  colorless  ground  water,  free  from  iron,  or  the 
clear  water  of  large  lakes  requires,  as  a  rule,  from  0.1  to  0.3  parts  of  chlorin 
or  2.5  to  7.5  lbs.  of  bleaching  powder  per  million  gallona  Mountain  streams 
and  upland  water  free  from  color  and  turbidity  and  without  storage  In  ponds 
requlife  from  0.2  to  0.5  parts.  Colored  river  waters,  swamp  waters,  and  highly 
polluted  surface  waters  may  require  as  much  as  one  part  or  more.** 

Profile  surveys  in  Willamette  Biver  Basin,  Oregon  (17.  8.  Oeol  8urveif, 
Water-Supply  Paper  $49  {1914)  t  pp*  8,  pU,  16), — ^This  report,  pr^mred  under 
the  direction  of  R.  B.  Marshall,  describes  the  general  features  of  the  Willa- 
mette Biver  Basin  and  gives  plans  and  profiles  of  streams  therein. 

Profile  surveys  in  Wenatchee  Biver  Basin,  Washington  (17.  8.  OeoL  Sur- 
vey, Water-Supply  Paper  368  {1914),  pp.  7,  pis,  8), — This  report,  prepared  under 
the  direction  of  R.  B.  Marshall,  describes  the  general  features  of  the  Wenat- 
chee River  Basin  and  gives  a  plan  and  profile  of  Wenatchee  Lake,  Wenatchee 
River,  and  certain  tributaries. 
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Iiand  drainage  in  Maxyland,  J.  R.  Haswell  (Maryland  Sta,  BuL  186  {1914)$ 
pp.  69-1  IS,  figs,  9), — ^Thls  bulletin  is  based  upon  the  work  of  the  Drainage 
Investigations  of  this  Office  In  the  State  of  Maryland.  Its  purpose  "  is  to  show 
briefly  what  properly  constructed  drainage  improvements  have  accomplished 
and  will  accomplish  in  developing  farm  lands  in  the  State,  and  to  offer  sugges- 
tions that  may  assist  In  the  proper  application  of  drainage  in  all  parts  of 
Maryland." 

There  are  517  square  miles  of  swamp  and  marsh  land  in  the  State,  the 
greater  part  of  which  occurs  in  the  2,650  square  miles  of  coastal  plain.  Under 
•*  benefits  of  drainage  "  the  results  obtained  In  different  localities  In  the  State 
are  briefly  reported.  The  author  also  takes  up  briefly  land  drainage  for  mos- 
quito control. 

In  an  appendix  is  given  the  text  of  the  Maryland  drainage  law. 
Concrete  in  drainage  and  irrigation,  P.  T.  Libbebton  {Trans.  Amer,  8oc, 
Agr.  Engin.,  7  (1913),  pp.  1S5-145,  figs.  6). — ^The  author  discusses  the  use  of 
concrete  In  irrigation  and  drainage  structures  and  points  out  that  its  successful 
use  in  these  depends  largely  on  the  proper  selection,  proportioning,  and  mixing 
of  materials. 

Frogrress  report  on  cause  of  disintegration  of  cements  by  alkalis,  K.  Steik 
(Wyoming  Sta.  Rpt.  1914,  pp.  148-158,  figs.  11). — In  the  course  of  this  work  the 
following  compounds  have  l>een  isolated:  *(1)  Calcium  sulphate,  (2)  calcium 
hydroxid,  (3)  calcium  carbonate,  and  (4)  one  silicate  of  which  the  composition 
has  not  yet  been  determined. 

"The  calcium  sulphate  hydrated  salt  was  found  to  be  a  reaction  product 
between  cement  and  the  sulphates  of  magnesium  and  sodium.  This  salt  was 
found  deposited  in  crystalline  form  from  solutions  of  varying  strength,  from  1 
per  cent  to  10  per  cent  The  crystals  were  in  all  cases  found  on  the  surface 
of  the  blocks  of  cement,  deposited  either  as  single  crystals  or  as  groups  of 
crystals  radiating  from  a  center.  ...  In  some  cases  the  sulphate  of  calcium 
was  deposited  in  amorphous  form.  This  was  more  noticeable  in  cements  low 
in  lime  content.  The  microscopic  examination  of  the  cements  which  had  a 
great  abundance  of  crystals  on  the  surface  did  not  show  their  presence  Inside 
the  cement  blocks.  The  same  was  found  to  be  true-  In  case  of  the  other  com- 
pounds mentioned.  ... 

"  The  calcium  hydroxid  was  obtained  from  cement  immersed  in  solutions  of 
chlorids  of  magnesium  and  sodium,  also  from  solutions  containing  both  these 
chlorids.  Also  this  compound  was  deposited  on  the  surface  in  crystals  about 
}  in.  wide  and  about  1.64  In.  thick.  .  .  . 

"  The  calcium  carbonate  was  obtained  in  amorphous  form  only  from  cements 
in  solutions  of  sodium  carbonate." 

Further  studies  were  made  of  the  effect  of  alkali  salt  solutions  on  the  strength 
of  cements.  It  was  found  that  high  slllcla  cement  when  Immersed  In  a  5  per 
cent  solution  of  equal  parts  of  sodium  carbonate,  sodium  chlorid,  and  sodium 
sulphate  was  reduced  in  tensile  strength  3.5  per  cent  after  12  months  and  14.2 
per  cent  after  26  months  and  was  increased  in  compressive  strength  10  per  cent 
after  12  mouths  and  16.3  per  cent  after  26  months. 

The  tensile  strength  of  neat  Portland  cement  when  Immersed  In  a  6  per  cent 
solution  of  sodium  chlorid,  sodium  sulphate,  magnesium  chlorid,  and  magnesium 
sulphate  was  increased  101.3  per  cent  after  12  months  and  decreased  13.3  per 
cent  after  26  months  and  the  compressive  strength  was  increased  46  per  cent 
after  12  months  and  decreased  25.7  per  cent  after  26  months.  In  a  similar  set 
of  tests  Increases  In  strength  were  observed  in  all  cases. 
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The  tensile  strength  of  a  mixture  of  1  part  cem^it  and  3  parts  saad  iai- 
meraed  in  sodlnm  carbonate,  sodium  sulphate,  and  sodium  chlorid  was  decreased 
0.7  per  cent  after  12  months  and  2.7  per  cent  after  26  montlifl  and  the  eoa- 
pressive  strength  was  Increased  60.1  per  cent  after  12  months  and  decre^ed 
17.2  per  cent  after  26  months.  A  similar  mixture  immersed  in  a  solatioD  ol 
sodium  chlorid,  sodium  sulphate,  magnesium  chlorid,  and  magneainm  snlplate 
was  considerably  reduced  in  strength  after  12  months  and  could  be  cruflhed 
between  the  fingers  after  26  months. 

A  mixture  of  1  part  cement  to  1  part  sand  immersed  in  a  solution  of  sodium 
carbonate,  sodium  chlorid,  and  sodium  sulphate  increased  in  strength  in  all 
cases  except  in  tensile  strength  after  26  months.  The  same  mixture  immeraed 
in  a  solution  of  sodium  chlorid,  sodium  sulphate,  magnesium  chlorid,  and  mag- 
nesium sulphate  experienced  a  decrease  in  strength  in  all  cases  except  in  teo^e 
strength  after  12  months. 

Permeability  tests  on  gravel  concrete  (Engin,  Rec.,  70  (19H),  No.  id,  pp. 
955,  S56;  aba,  in  Indus.  Engin.  and  Engin,  Digest,  H  il9U),  No.  lOy  p.  4ii).— 
In  tests  made  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  to  determine  the  permeability  si 
concrete  to  water  it  was  found  that  the  proportions  of  mixture,  time  of  mixing. 
sequence  of  placing  materials  in  the  mixer,  and  method  of  curing  are  vital 
factors  when  an  impervious  concrete  is  required.  It  waa  also  found  tlut 
permeability  of  lean  concrete  in  a  direction  normal  to  the  pouring  is  greater 
than  in  the  direction  of  pouring. 

Wooden  gang  mold  for  concrete  posts,  F.  W.  Ivxs  (Farm.  Eni^.,  2  U9U), 
No,  5,  p.  85,  figs,  5), — Tlie  construction  and  use  of  tliis  mold  is  described  and 
illustrated. 

Beoent  road  improvements  in  Hawaii,  M.  J.  Adams  (Engin,  Rec,,  70  (1914), 
No,  13,  pp.  Si^^^,  figs,  5).— This  article  descril>es  road  constructi(m  in  territoiy 
where  rainfall  is  excessive  and  where  the  soil  is  from  6  to  8  ft  in  d^tlt,  over- 
lying lava  rock.  After  one  and  one-half  years  of  service  the  puddled  macadam 
surface  was  covered  with  a  bituminous  caipet,  using  two  grades  of  aaii^ialt 
and  two  grades  of  asphaltic  oil.  The  design  of  culverts  and  bridges  and  the 
necessary  road  construction  equipment  are  also  described 

Harper's  gasoline  engine  book,  A.  H.  Vesbill  (New  York:  Harper  d>  Bras^ 
1914,  PP'  XX-\-292,  figs,  226;  rev,  in  Engin.  News,  72  (19U),  No,  21,  pp.  IQ^S, 
1046). — ^This  book  is  intended  for  mechanics,  farmers,  and  automobilists.  It  is 
written  in  popular  form  and  takes  up  in  turn  the  construction  of  the  engine,  its 
use  at  home  and  elsewhere,  and  its  operation  and  maintenance. 

Tests  of  substitutes  for  gasoline,  J.  A.  Moyeb  (Power,  40  (1914),  No.  16^  pp. 
569-512,  figs.  4). — Comparative  tests  of  kerosene,  alcohol,  motor  spirit,  and 
mixtures  of  kerosene  and  gasoline  as  substitutes  for  gasoline  in  a  farm  gas 
engine  are  reported,  the  primary  object  l)eing  to  determine  the  maximum  power 
and  fuel  consumption  for  each  of  the  fuels  used  with  and  without  water 
injection. 

The  tests  showed  that  the  maximum  horsepower  of  the  engine  is  considerably 
increased,  especially  with  kerosene  as  fuel,  but  that  the  fuel  consumption  per 
horsepower-hour  is  considerably  greater  with  water  injection.  For  purposes 
of  comparison  similar  tests  were  made  with  gasoline  without  wat^  injeetioii, 
which  showed  that  the  fuel  cost  per  brake  horsepower-hour  was  greater  in  all 
cases  than  with  the  other  fuels.  Tests  with  the  so-called  air  injection  devices 
showed  that  the  economy  of  the  engine  is  considerably  improved  wlien  air  is 
injected  into  the  manifold. 

The  cause  of  the  so-called  preignition  in  kerosene  engines,  which  is  dis- 
tinguished by  sharp  pounding  at  the  connecting  rod,  is  said  to  be  probably  not 
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preignition  at  all,  but  Is  thought  to  be  due  to  a  "cracking"  of  the  heavier 
portion  of  the  kerosene. 

ICotor  plowing  competition  of  the  North  Kent  Agricultural  Association 
ilmpl.  and  Mach,  Rev,,  89  UBIS),  No.  4^4*  pp.  1089-1092;  ahs.  in  Intemat.  Imt. 
Agr.  [ftome].  Mo.  Bui.  Agr.  Intel,  and  PUmt  Diseases,  5  {1914),  No.  6,  pp.  800, 
801). — ^Results  of  a  motor  plowing  competition  in  which  four  machines  com- 
peted are  reported.    Three,  four,  and  six  furrow  plows  were  used. 

The  portions  of  land  assigned  to  each  machine  were  substantially  of  identical 
character.  The  depth  of  the  plowing  was  in  all  cases  approximately  7  in.  and 
the  quality  of  the  work  was  fair.  Considering  all  the  usual  factors  a  20-horse- 
power  motor  and  a  3-furrow  plow  made  the  highest  scores. 

Standardization  of  farm  wagons,  E.  E.  Pabsonage  {Trans,  Amer.  8oc.  Agr. 
Engin.,  7  {191S),  pp.  120-1 30). ^-The  author  points  out  the  inefficiency  of  the 
present  system  of  manufacturing  and  selling  of  farm  wagons  to  farmers  from 
the  standpoint  of  their  construction,  and  makes  recommendations  as  to  methods 
for  bringing  about  standardization  of  wagon  equipment  These  are  based  on 
the  standardizing  and  simplifying  of  the  sizes  of  wagons  and  wheel  heights 
and  the  standardizing  of  the  track  of  wagons  and  the  tire  widths  and  thick- 


A  cheap  and  effective  homemade  plank  drag,  F.  0.  Kbauss  {Hawaii  8ta, 
Press  Bui.  49  (1915),  pp.  4*  fig9.  2).--Thi8  bulletin  illustrates,  describes  the 
construction  of,  and  gives  a  bill  of  materials  for,  a  plank  drag  to  be  used  on 
Hawaiian  soils. 

It  is  stated  that  the  plank  drag  is  most  valuable  when  the  soil  breaks  up 
"cloddy"  and  harrowing  fails  to  pulverize  it  "Unless  the  land  is  too  moist 
the  plank  drag  should  follow  the  harrow  inunediately.  ...  In  going  over  the 
ground  with  the  drag  a  half  lap  should  always  be  taken,  and  if  necessary,  the 
ground  should  be  cross  dragged.  The  drier  and  harder  the  clods  the  greater 
should  be  the  weight  applied.  .  .  .  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  add  too  much 
weight  when  the  soil  is  moist  since  in  so  doing  the  soil  may  become  compacted 
to  an  extent  far  greater  than  any  beneficial  results  that  might  otherwise  have 
accrued." 

Imports  and  exports  of  agriealtaral  machines  and  Implements  into  and 
out  of  Germany  in  1913  {Maschinen  Ztg.,  12  {1914),  No.  4,  p.  45;  ahs.  in  Inter- 
nat.  Inst.  Agr.  [Rome},  Mo.  Bui.  Agr.  Intel,  and  Plant  Diseases,  5  {1914),  No. 
6,  p.  806). — ^Tabular  data  are  given  showing  the  exports  to  have  been  greatly  in 
the  majority  excepting  in  the  case  of  mowers  and  reapers,  of  which  about 
eight  times  as  many  were^  imported  as  exported. 

The  manufacture  of  agriealtaral  machines  and  implenients  in  Bassia  in 
1911  (Landw.  Masch.  u.  Gerdte,  14  {1914),  ^o.  IS,  pp.  15-22,  40;  ahs.  in  Inter- 
nat.  Inst.  Agr.  [Rome},  Mo.  Bui.  Agr.  Intel,  and  Plant  Diseases,  6  {1914),  No. 
6,  pp.  80S-805). — ^It  is  stated  that  this  industry  in  Russia  has  devel<q)ed  of  late 
years  to  such  an  extent  that  in  1911  it  was  in  a  position  to  place  on  the  home 
market  £6,502,400  ($31,643,929.00)  worth  of  machinery  and  implements.  About 
820  factories  built  agricultural  machinery,  of  which  665  were  situated  in  Euro- 
pean Bussia,  110  in  Poland,  37  in  the  Caucasus,  and  8  in  Siberia.  The  total 
output  amounted  in  1911  to  £5,320,017,  which  was  distributed  among  the  va- 
rious groups  of  machinery  as  follows:  Tillage  implements  £954,530,  sowing 
machines  £804,600,  harvesting  machines  £1,312>321,  thresliing  machines  £713,860, 
cleaning  and  grading  machines  £239,796,  machines  for  preparing  fodder  £146,225, 
gins  and  transmissions  £298,053,  i)ower  motors  £324,062,  and  oth^  maehlnes 
and  implements  and  duplicate  parts  £527,170. 
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The  consnmption  of  agricultural  machinery  is  said  to  have  risen  durti^  the 
last  30  to  36  years  from  £835,840  to  £12,581370. 

ICethods  and  beneflts  of  grading  and  cleaning  grain,  H.  EL  Hobtoit  (Traiu, 
Amer,  8oc.  Agr,  Engin.,  7  {191S),  pp.  ^1-60,  flff$,  4). — ^Attention  is  called  to  t^ 
loss  to  farmers  due  to  weeds^  and  methods  of  grading  and  cleaning  grain  are 
described  with  tests. 

It  is  shown  that  the  cleaning  machine  removes  the  chaff,  dirt,  and  Ugti 
part  of  the  seed,  the  blast  machine  sorts  the  grain  according  to  weight,  aM 
both  machines  remove  some  of  the  weed  seed.  To  remove  all  the  weed  seed  ibe 
so-called  trieur,  which  consists  simply  of  a  metal  cylinder  lined  with  cells  of 
various  depths  and  diameters,  is  necessary.  The  trieur  separates  faeces  of 
broken  grain  and  weed  seed  corresponding  to  the  insert  in  use  in  tlie  machine, 
separates  grain  berries  according  to  size,  and  separates  one  grain  from  another. 

Other  machines  for  grading  and  cleaning  grain  descril>ed  are  the  grala 
centrifugal,  the  snail  separator,  the  osdliating  table,  the  revolving  cylindrical 
sieve,  and  the  endless  belt. 

It  is  pointed  out  in  conclu^on  that  in  order  to  secure  the  best  seed  grain 
the  grain  should  be  subjected  to  a  painstaking  examination  with  sieve,  scale, 
and  microscope. 

The  explosibilit/  of  grain  dusts,  D.  J.  Price  and  H.  H.  Bbown  (ScL  Amer. 
Sup,,  78  {lf>14)n  Xo.  20SU  p.  568).— The  results  of  a  cooperative  study  of  tl» 
explosibility  of  grain  dusts  and  of  methods  pertaining  to  the  prevention  of 
such  explosions  are  reported.  The  following  causes  have  be«i  assigned  to 
many  of  the  explosions  in  milling  plants  in  this  country  and  abroad:  (1)  Use 
of  open  lights  or  naked  flames,  such  as  lamps,  torches,  gas  Jets,  1anteni& 
candles,  matches,  etc.,  (2)  property  fires,  (3)  Introduction  of  for^gn  material 
In  grinding  machines,  (4)  electric  sparks  from  motors,  fuses,  switches,  and 
lighting  systems,  and  (5)  static  electricity  produced  by  friction  of  pulleys  and 
belts,  grinding  machines,  etc.  The  investigation  has  indicated  that  a  lai^ 
number  of  the  recent  explosions  and  fires  have  been  caused  by  the  introduction 
of  foreign  material  Into  grinding  machines. 

Disposal  of  tannery  waste,  A.  Roth  {Jour,  Amer,  Leather  Chem,  A99oe,,  $ 
(1914),  No.  12y  pp.  512^22). — ^The  results  of  tests  of  different  methods  and 
equipment  fbr  the  disposal  of  tannery  wastes  are  reported. 

A  continuous-fiow  tank  for  sedimentation  is  said  to  give  the  best  resalts. 
It  should  be  baffled  at  the  Inlet  and  outlet  and  should  have  ample  sedimentation 
and  sludge  capacity  and  good  sludge-removing  facilities.  Sedimentation  by  the 
aid  of  a  chemical  coagulant  was  found  to  be  uneconomical  in  such  systema  The 
sludge  was  best  disposed  of  by  drying  on  sand  beds  and  using  as  a  fertilixer. 
The  low  average  rate  for  the  irrigation  of  tannery  sewage  is  said  to  limit  the 
use  of  sewage  farming  as  a  means  of  final  dl^)osal  to  very  small  tanneries  or 
to  tanneries  where  a  large  acreage  of  land  Is  available.  Intermittent  sand 
filtration  was  found  to  be  the  best  method  of  final  disposal. 

The  design  of  permanent  farm  buildings,  E.  S.  Fowleb  {Trans.  Amer,  8oc 
Agr.  EngkL,  7  {191S),  pp.  106-117,  flga.  4).— The  author  draws  attrition  to  Out 
economic  importance  of  permanent  farm  buildings  and  describes  and  illus- 
trates the  design  of  an  all-concrete  bam,  which  Includes  horse  and  cow  stalls 
and  a  haymow. 

Brief  instructions  for  building  a  pit  silo,  C.  Labsen  {South  Dakota  Sta. 
Bui.  154  {1914),  PP'  83-96,  flga.  -J).— This  is  a  popular  bulletin  describing  the 
construction  and  use  of  the  pit  silo  and  methods  for  hoisting  the  silage  out  of 
the  pit  In  four  experimental  pit  silos  no  trouble  was  encountered  from  poison- 
ous gases.    Analyses  of  the  silage  from  these  and  the  college  farm  are  reported. 
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EUBAL  ECONOMICS. 

Farm  costs  on  the  Colorado  Agricultural  College  farm,  A.  Ketseb  ( Colorado 
Sta,  Bui.  203  (1914),  pp.  3-56,  fig.  1). — ^Thls  report  outlines  the  system  of  cost 
accounting  established  for  the  college  farm,  and  reports  data  as  to  the  cost  of 
farm  machinery  and  of  man  and  horse  labor  for  a  series  of  years  in  growing 
and  harvesting  various  crops,  and  of  the  drayage,  livery,  carpenter  work,  and 
miscellaneous  services  rendered  to  the  different  departments  by  the  college  farm 
force  as  a  service  bureau. 

Land  tenure,  O.  R.  Johnson  and  W.  E.  Foabd  {Missouri  Sta.  Bui.  121  (1914), 
pp.  59-110,  figs.  10). — ^Thls  report  presents  the  results  of  a  farm  management 
survey  In  four  townships  of  Johnson  County,  Mo.,  from  the  standpoint  of  land 
tenure. 

Some  of  the  striking  points  noticed  were  that  in  this  locality  the  tenant  grew 
more  grain  crops  and  sells  a  larger  proportion  of  those  grown  than  did  the 
owner.  He  kept  one  animal  unit  for  every  51  acres  of  ground,  while  the  owner 
had  one  animal  unit  for  every  3i  acres.  The  tenant  farmed  more  land  with  a 
given  labor  equipment.  He  got  lower  yields  from  grain  crops  and  about  the 
same  from  hay  crops.  His  labor  Income  was  $501,  as  against  $446  for  the  part 
owner  and  $314  for  the  owner,  and  his  family  living  expenses  were  $354,  as 
compared  with  $413  for  the  owner.  With  the  same  capital  the  tenant  made  the 
largest  labor  income,  the  part  owner  ranked  next,  and  the  owner  made  the 
smallest  labor  Income.  The  tenant  usually  put  in  more  hours  labor  than  did  the 
owner  and  obtained  a  larger  labor  income  for  the  same  amount  of  work  units. 

The  data  show  that  43.5  per  cent  of  the  tenants  remained  on  the  same  farm 
two  years  or  less.  Nearly  80  per  cent  of  the  tenants  moved  In  less  than  five 
years.  Tenants  living  on  the  same  farm  from  six  to  ten  years  made  the  largest 
labor  income. 

Farm  owners  with  more  than  a  rural  school  education  made  nearly  $600  more 
than  those  who  stop  with  the  rural  school.  The  man  with  a  higher  education 
apparently  remained  a  tenant  only  from  one-half  to  one-fourth  as  long  before 
becoming  an  owner  as  did  those  who  stopped  with  the  rtiral  school. 

[Insanity  among  farm  people]  (Bur.  of  the  Census  [U.  fif.].  Insane  and 
Feeble-Minded  Insts.  1910,  pp.  1-179,  figs.  10).— This  report  contains  statistical 
data  showing  by  States  and  geographic  divisions  the  number  of  insane  in  hos- 
pitals and  the  number  admitted  in  1910.  The  following  table  shows  admissions 
in  1910  by  sex  and  geographic  divisions : 

Number  of  insane  admitted  to  hospitals  in  1910  per  100,000  population. 


Geographic  divisions. 

Urban  community. 

Rural  conmiunJty. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

New  r^ngland 

111.1 
90.5 
96.1 
83.1 

110.4 
82.8 
56.9 

124.2 
95.2 

101.8 
82.3 
72.7 
66.1 
82.4 
62.6 
55.1 
67.3 
62.8 

92.7 
49.9 
56.9 
65.0 
35.2 
35.2 
28.1 
44.0 
53.4 

91  1 

Middle  Atlantic 

40  8 

East  North  Central 

49  6 

West  North  Central 

43  6 

South  A  tlantic 

31.5 

East  South  Central 

31  0 

West  Sooth  Central 

23.1 

Mountain 

16  9 

Paciac 

32.4 

Total 

94.3 

77.5 

45.2 

37.3 
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The  report  also  shows  that  the  rate  per  100/)00  popnlation  from  ortan 
monities  was  73.7  for  native  whites,  against  122.2  for  foreign  bom  and  78  for 
negroes.  Ttie  corre^x>nding  rate  for  mral  oommimities  was  40  for  natife 
whites,  78.4  for  foreign  bom,  and  26^  for  negroes.  The  higher  rate  for  foreiga 
bom  is  partially  doe  to  the  large  proportion  of  the  total  for^gn  bom  po|Kilati« 
being  in  the  mature  age  groups. 

The  report  indicates  that  21  per  cent  of  the  insane  admitted  In  1910  froo 
urban  communities  had  general  paralysis  or  alcoholic  peychosla,  wbereas  a 
similar  percentage  for  those  from  mral  communities  was  10.4. 

This  report  also  contains  a  summsry  of  the  laws  relating  to  iaaanitj. 

Institutiona  for  insurance  against  sickness  and  accidents  in  roral  diaitzicts 
{Pub9,  See.  Suisse  Paysans,  No,  47  (1914),  pp.  F/Z-j-i-M)— T^iis  report  de- 
scribes the  Swiss  institutions  for  insurance  against  sickness  and  accidents,  aad 
the  principal  kinds  of  sickness  and  accidents  coanected  witii  agricalture  as 
compared  with  other  professions.  A  model  constitution  for  fnsarance  oisaniaft- 
tions  is  included,  together  with  a  number  of  statistical  tables  showing  Ae 
frequency  of  accidents  or  sickness  tor  various  causes  by  ages  and  sex. 

Farmers  must  be  cooperators,  C.  O.  Dbattoh  (OrccnvUle,  III.:  The  EquUf 
VnUm  Publishing  Co,,  19U,  S.  ed.,  pp.  188,  Hgs.  i^.— This  book  consists  of  a 
large  number  of  articles  relating  to  the  principles  underlying  farmers'  equity 
unions  and  contains  a  copy  of  the  national  constitiition  and  by4aws  for  a  local 
equity  exchange. 

OooperatiTe  organisation  business  methods,  W.  H.  Kebb  and  G.  A.  Xahstou. 
{V.  8^  Dept,  Agr,  Bui.  178  (1915),  pp.  24). — Suggestions  are  offered  as  to  the 
business  methods  of  cooperative  organissatlons. 

According  to  the  authors,  among  the  essential  requirements  f6r  a  ^jrstem  of 
accounting  records  for  a  cooperative  marketing  organization  are  a  complete  set 
of  financial  records  showing  the  business  transactions  and  the  results  obtained 
and  a  record  of  each  member's  transactions  with  the  organisatloci.  They 
should  be  capable  of  taking  care  of  a  maximum  amount  of  business  during  the 
shipping  season  and  of  returning  to  the  members  the  proceeds  ftom  their 
products  within  a  reasonable  time;  should  show  clear  pooling  records  when 
kept,  so  that  any  discrimination  can  be  indicated  quickly.  There  should  also  be 
auxiliary  records  which  will  give  statistics  and  useful  information  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  buslnesa  Since  no  two  cooperative  organisations  are  exactly  alike. 
It  is  necessary  that  a  system  be  devised  to  fit  the  business  for  which  it  is 
intended. 

Every  cooperative  organization  should  have  an  accountant  who  is  thoronghly 
familiar  with  the  business.  Every  organisation  should  keep  minutes  in  proper 
form  of  all  stockholders'  or  members'  and  directors'  meeting& 

The  extent  of  deprecintlon  should  be  e.stimated  as  closely  as  possible  and  pro- 
vided for,  and  cooperaitve  organizations  should  make  arrangements  to  set  aside 
specific  amounts,  or  a  percentage  of  profits,  for  the  increase  of  working  capital. 
The  organization  should  have  both  an  internal  and  external  audit  Auditini: 
circles  can  be  effectively  formed  where  several  cooperative  organizations  are  in 
the  same  territory. 

A  bibliography  is  appended. 

[Among  the  egg  and  poultry  societies  of  England]  (Cooperation  Agr. 
[London],  9  (1915),  No.  2,  pp.  25S0,  jigs.  S). — ^Theee  pages  contain  a  brief  de- 
scription of  the  methods  of  carrying  on  the  sale  and  distribution  of  eggs  and 
poultry  by  a  number  of  local  organizations. 

Beport  of  the  Agricultural  Organization  Society,  1914  (Rpt.  Agr.  Organ, 
Soc.  ILondonl,  1914,  PP-  IX +129). —This  report  outlines  the  aims  of  this  society. 
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discusses  the  principal  lines  of  work  carried  on  and  the  results  obtained,  and 
gives  a  brief  history  of  the  branch  organizations. 

[Marketing  of  agricultural  products  in  Queensland!  (Ann.  Rpt.  Dept  Agr, 
and  Stock  IQuemalandh  1913-H,  pp.  lS-19,  25-^0,  pU,  5).— -This  section  calls 
attention  to  the  various  pn^lems  connected  with  the  marketing  of  meat,  fruit, 
and  dairy  products,  and  with  the  development  of  agricultural  production  in 
Queensland. 

First  annual  report  of  tiie  bureau  of  farm  development,  1914  (Wa$fi4nff' 
ion  Bta.  Bui.  120  (1915),  pp.  96,  figs,  tf),— This  report  sets  forth,  by  counties, 
the  results  of  the  work  for  the  calendar  year  1914.  The  i)rincipal  lines  of  ex- 
tension work  taken  up  were  the  control  of  blow  soils  and  weeds,  introduction 
of  forage  crops,  successful  methods  of  summer  fallow  tillage,  the  building  up 
of  the  hog  and  dairy  industries,  the  control  of  orchard  pests,  and  the  reclama- 
tion of  tide  flat  lands.  There  were  also  a  number  of  farm  management  demon- 
strations and  boys'  and  girls*  clubs  formed.  The  text  of  the  act  establishing 
the  bureau  (E.  S.  R.,  28,  p.  900)  is  appended. 

First  annual  report,  department  of  dry  land  demonstration  and  ezperi-^ 
mcnt,  1914  (Washington  8ta.  Bui.  119  (1915),  pp.  16).— This  report  sets  forth 
the  efforts  to  improve  the  agricultural  practices  in  the  "  dry  belt "  of  Washing- 
ton. It  contains  a  brief  survey  of  the  climatic  conditions  and  agricultural  prac- 
tices and  outlines  the  methods  to  be  used  in  improving  the  agricultural  condi- 
tions in  this  area.  A  numl>er  of  field  tests  are  to  be  made  to  determine  the  best 
methods  of  plowing  and  cultivation  and  the  best  crops  to  be  grown.  An  attempt 
will  l)e  made  to  distribute  trees  for  windbreaks,  to  introduce  pure  live  stock,  to 
improve  the  social  and  living  conditions,  to  introduce  silos,  to  examine  soils, 
and  to  collect  data  regarding  rainfalL  (See  also  a  previous  note,  E.  S.  R., 
30,  p.  497.) 

Beport  of  Missouri  Country  Iiife  Conference,  1914  (Missouri  Bd.  Agr.  Mo, 
BuL,  12  (19Wf  No.  4,  pp.  198,  figs.  54).— This  report  contains  a  series  of  ad- 
dresses concerning  the  farmer  and  his  family,  the  country  schools,  the  country 
church,  and  other  phases  of  the  rural  life  movement. 

The  enonomic  organization  of  England,  W.  J.  Aswley  (London:  LongmanSt 
Careen,  and  Co.,  1914,  PP*  VIII -\-213). —Thia  book  contains  a  series  of  eight  lec- 
tures, among  which  are  the  English  agrarian  system,  with  the  manor  as  start- 
ing point ;  the  beginnings  of  modem  farming ;  the  break-up  of  the  manor ;  and 
agricultural  estates  and  English  self-government. 

AOBICnLTUEAL  EDTTCATIOir. 

Important  features  in  rural  school  improvement,  W.  T.  Hodges  (U.  8. 
Bur.  Ed.  BuL  599  (1914),  PP-  55).— -This  bulletin  contains  extracts  and  sum- 
maries of  reports  of  rural  superintendents  of  schools  as  to  plans  for  improving 
the  schools  under  their  supervision  by  means  of  better  administration,  courses 
of  study,  methods  of  teaching,  buildings  and  grounds,  and  closer  cooperation 
of  home  and  school.  A  study  of  the  reports  from  which  these  abstracts  are 
taken  reveals  that ''  there  is  a  feeliqg  that  the  country  child  will  be  best  edn^ 
cated  for  whatever  life  he  may  lead,  whether  in  the  city  or  In  the  country,  it 
taught  in  terms  of  country  life,"  and  that  practical  subjects,  such  as  agriculture^ 
cooking,  sewing,  etc.,  add  vitality  and  interest  to  the  courses  of  study. 

Vocational  education  and  the  State,  K,  Davenpobt  (School  and  Home  Ed., 
34  (1914),  No.  4j  PP'  131-1S3). — In  this  discussion  of  the  separate  system  of 
vocational  schools,  the  author  outlines  as  some  of  the  disadvantages  the  result- 
ing stratification  of  society,  the  need  of  new  and  special  teachers,  and  the  in- 
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creased  financial  outlay.  He  believes  that  the  proper  goal  in  secondary  edoca- 
tion  is  the  cosmopolitan  high  school  snpported  by  a  community  and  substdiaFd 
both  by  the  State  and  the  Federal  Government. 

Menominee  County  A^rricultural  School  and  what  it  does,  J.  F.  Wojta 
{Mich.  Farmers'  Insts.,  Inst.  Buh  20  {1914),  pp.  S21-S28,  figs.  S), — ^The  author 
outlines  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1907  and  amendments  thereto  under  which 
county  schools  of  agriculture  may  be  established  in  Michigan,  and  gives  an 
account  of  the  work  of  the  Menominee  County  Agricultural  SchooL 

[Agricultural  education  in  Canadal  (Agr.  Oaz.  Canada,  1  {1914),  Ha,  7,  pp. 
619-^22,  524-^29,  551^58,  56S,' 569,  510,  59S,  flffs.  4).— These  pages  indode 
statements  of  the  benefactions  for  agriculture  in  Canada  and  of  the  Federal  ap- 
propriations; a  detailed  account  of  the  buildings  and  equipment,  inBtrucrion, 
etc.,  of  Macdonald  College,  by  F.  C.  Harrison ;  notes  on  school  gard«i8  in  Novji 
Scotia  and  Quebec;  and  i^n  article  entitled  Consolidation  Favorable  to  Agricul- 
tural Education,  by  S.  B.  McCready. 

Annual  report  of  the  education  branch  of  the  distribution  of  snnmts  for 
agricultural  education  and  research  in  the  year  1913—14  {Bd.  Agr.  and 
Fisheries  [London],  Ann.  Rpt.  Ed.  Branch,  191S-14,  pp.  VIII-\-149,  pL  J).— Tl» 
form  of  this  report  has  been  recast  in  this  issue,  and  in  addition  to  a  summary 
of  the  progress  of  the  year  chapters  are  devoted  to  descriptive  notes  on  agri- 
cultural education  and  extension  work  in  each  of  the  11  educational  provinces 
of  England  and  Wales,  notes  on  agricultural  research  institutions,  investiga- 
tions aided  by  special  research  grants  and  miscellaneous  grants,  grants  from 
the  Development  Fund  paid  through  the  board,  and  publicatlona  Eight  ap- 
pendixes contain  tabulated  information  concerning  grants  awarded  for  agri- 
cultural education  and  research  in  1913-14,  research  scholarships  in  agricul- 
tural science,  organization  lists,  other  statistics,  etc. 

Agricultural  education  and  research  {Rpt.  Bd.  Agr.  Scot.,  2  {191S),  pp. 
XXII-XXXII). — ^This  is  a  report  of  progress  for  the  year  1913  in  the  agri- 
cultural education  and  research  work  under  the  control  of  the  board  of  agri- 
culture of  Scotland. 

Present  state  of  agricultural  education  in  Germany,  K.  von  RI^hkcb  (Inter- 
nat.  Inst.  Agr.  [Rome],  Mo.  Bui.  Agr.  Intel,  and  Plant  Diseases,  5  (1914),  A'o. 
5,  pp.  578-591). — ^The  author  gives  an  account  of  the  present  status  of  agricul- 
tural education  in  Prussia,  including  statistical  data  on  attendance,  results  of 
examinations,  and  expenses  of  the  institutions  of  various  grades  and  of  other 
types  of  agricultural  instruction,  together  with  a  discussion  of  this  data,  and 
a  table  of  similar  information  for  the  various  other  States  of  Germany. 

The  anniversary  of  the  Agricultural  Institute  of  the  University  of  Halle, 
O.  Ennkeb  {Deut.  Landw.  Tierzucht,  18  {1914),  No.  24,  pp.  282-284,  fig9.  5).— 
Notes  on  the  development  of  the  Agricultural  Institute  of  the  University  of 
Halle,  established  50  years  ago,  and  a  description  of  its  equipment  are  given. 

The  inauguration  of  the  Boyal  National  Higher  Forestry  Institute  {Alpe 
[Italy],  2.  ser.,  1  {1914),  No.  1-2,  pp.  3-21,  pi.  i).— This  account  of  the  inaugura- 
tion of  this  institute,  at  Florence,  Italy,  contains  in  addition  to  several  ad- 
dresses an  outline  of  its  functions  and  a  description  of  the  2-year  course.  Th© 
institifte  takes  the  place  of  the  Royal  Forestry  Institute  at  Vallombrosa.  which 
has  been  discontinued. 

Danish  elementary  rural  schools  with  some  reference  to  seminaries  for  the 
training  of  rural  teachers,  H.  W.  Foght  {U.  8.  Bur,  Bd.  Bid.  598  (1914),  pp. 
45,  pis.  6,  figs.  4). — This  bulletin  gives  a  detailed  description  of  the  elementary 
rural  schools  of  Denn^ark,  including  their  organization,  management,  course  of 
study,  architecture,  school  gardens,  playgrounds,  and  maintenance;  the  oflSce 
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and  tenure,  training,  salaries,  and  old-age  pensions  of  rural  teachers;  and  a 
brief  siumnary  of  the  author's  impressions,  with  some  applications  to  American 
life. 

Afirricultare  in  elementary  schools,  J.  P.  McLennan  (Ed,  Qaz.  and  Teachers^ 
Aid,  19H,  June  29,  8up,,  pp.  19,  figs.  6). — ^The  author  outlines  work  in  agricul- 
ture for  elementary  schools  In  Victoria,  Australia,  including  theoretical  instruc- 
tion and  laboratory  and  plat  experiments  In  soils,  plants,  crops,  and  forestry. 
Appendixes  relate  to  work  suitable  for  dairying,  fruit  growing,  wheat  growing, 
and  irrigation  districts,  raising  trees  from  seed  at  state  schools,  and  the  vege- 
table garden. 

[Beading  courses  in  afirriculture  and  home  economics]  {Oomell  Reading 
Courses,  2  (1913),  Nos,  1,0,  pp.  145-156,  figs.  6;  k2,  pp.  157-184,  figs,  6;  44,  pp. 
185-200,  figs.  10;  46,  pp.  201-219,  figs.  7;  48,  pp.  221-^40,  figs.  11;  S  (1919),  Nos 
50,  pp.  1-28,  figs.  18;  52,  pp.  29-44^  fiffs.  8;  53,  pp.  73-84,  figs.  2;  3  (1914),  ^os. 
67,  pp.  105-146,  fig.  1;  59,  pp.  149-187,  figs.  27;  60,  pp.  117-131,  pis.  4,  fig.  1;  61, 
pp.  189-204,  pl.  1,  figs.  21;  62,  pp.  133-164,  fig».  4;  63,  pp.  205-212,  figs.  3;  64, 
pp.  165-%12,  figs.  33;  65,  pp.  213-254,  fig».  30;  66,  pp.  213-228,  figs.  8;  67,  pp. 
257-264,  figs.  3;  68,  pp.  229-^48,  figs.  13;  69,  pp.  265-284,  figs.  6;  70,  pp.  249-271, 
figs.  11;  71,  pp.  285-295,  figs.  9;  72,  pp.  273-291,  figs,  i^).— These  bulletins  offer 
instruction  in  the  following  subjects:  County,  town,  and  village  forests;  tilth 
and  tillage  of  the  soil;  methods  of  breeding  oats;  feeding  and  care  of  the 
horse ;  culture  of  the  cherry ;  nature,  effects,  and  maintenance  of  humus  in  the 
soil;  culture  of  the  blackberry;  the  Christmas  festival;  a  syllabus  of  lessons 
for  extension  schools  In  home  economics;  sewage  disposal  for  country  homes; 
farm  butter  making;  attic  dost  and  treasures;  methods  of  determining  the 
value  of  timber  In  the  farm  woodlot ;  the  young  woman  on  the  farm ;  the  rural 
school  and  the  community ;  farmhouse  amusements  for  girls  and  boys ;  meadows 
in  New  York ;  canning  clubs  In  New  York  State — organization,  principles,  and 
methods  of  canning,  and  canning  equipment;  Improving  the  potato  crop  by 
selection ;  soil  moisture  and  crop  production ;  and  culture  of  the  grape. 

Findingr  time  for  agrrlcultnre,  G.  M.  Wilson  (Iowa  Agr.,  15  (1914),  No.  4, 
pp.  242-244). — In  this  article  the  author  Illustrates,  taking  arithmetic  and 
spelling  as  examples,  how  time  may  be  saved  for  instruction  In  agriculture, 
home  economics,  and  manual  training,  by  omitting  useless  or  obsolete  material 
in  other  subjects. 

Methods  of  instruction  in  soils  in  the  high-school  curriculum,  H.  Bode 
(Kuhn  Arch.,  5  (1914),  pp.  423-450). ^The  author  discusses  methods  of  Instruc- 
tion in  soils  as  a  fundamental  principle  in  (1)  soil  cultivation  and  plant  food 
and  (2)  land  valuation  In  the  higher  agricultural  education  institutions  of 
Germany,  and  suggests  an  outline  of  subject  matter  for  the  winter  and  summer 
semesters. 

UISCELLANEOTTS. 

Annual  Beports  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  1914  ( U.  8.  Dept.  Agr. 
Rpts.  1914,  pp.  V'\'359). — ^This  contains  the  reports  of  the  Secretary  and  heads 
of  bureaus  and  other  administrative  oflScers.  The  various  reports  are  also 
issued  as  separates. 

Twenty-seventh  Annual  Report  of  Alabama  College  Station,  1914  (Ala- 
hama  Col.  Bta.  Rpt.  1914,  PP-  58). — ^This  contains  the  organization  list,  a 
financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1914,  and  reports  of  the 
director  and  heads  of  departments  on  the  work  and  publications  of  the  station 
during  the  year.  The  report  of  the  veterinarian  Is  abstracted  on  page  783  of 
this  Issue. 
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ATiTiiial  report  of  the  director  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  J'lme  90^  1914 
(DHaware  8ta.  Bui.  101  {1915),  pp.  i5).--This  cooaOna  tlie  orsanisfttftoo  iiit 
and  the  report  of  the  director  on  the  work  and  publications  of  the  statloo.  E 
Includes  a  financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  aided  June  80,  1814. 

Annual  Report  of  Ouam  Station,  1014  {Guam  8ta.  Bpt  1914^  pp.  57.  pU.  S, 
flg$,  6), — This  contains  a  ftumniary  of  Inrestl^tioas  by  the  special  a^ei^  bi 
charge,  for  the  moflt  part  abstracted  tisewhere  in  this  iasae. 

Annual  report  of  HawaU  Station,  1014  {HawaH  Bia.  Rpt.  1914,  99-  T5,  p<i. 
S). — This  contains  the  organisation  list,  a  summary  by  the  special  accAt  ia 
charge  as  to  the  investigations  of  the  year,  and  reports  of  the  cheosM,  acttes 
hortlculturiBt,  agronomist,  entomologist,  and  superintendents  of  tbe  wnfaaratJens. 
The  experimental  work  recorded  in  these  reports  is  for  the  moat  pert  abstracted 
elsewhere  in  this  issue,  as  Is  also  a  special  article  on  The  Oomposition  of 
Hawaiian  Fruits  and  NuU  (p.  761). 

Biennial  Beport  of  Missouri  State  Fruit  Bzperiment  Statien,  1018^14 
(Missouri  Fruit  Sta,  Rpt.  t91S-H,  pp.  82,  pis.  «).— This  contains  the  organiaa- 
tlon  list,  a  brief  report  of  the  director  for  the  biennium  ended  Decseaiber  31, 
1914,  and  reports  of  the  entomologist  and  pathologist  abstracted  elsewhere  In 
this  issue. 

Director's  report  for  1014,  W.  H.  Jobdan  (New  York  State  8ta.  BuL  ^$ 
(1914),  pp.  627-S57).—Th\s  contains  the  organization  list  and  a  review  of  the 
work  and  publications  of  the  station  during  the  year. 

Thirty-third  Annual  Beport  of  Ohio  Station,  1014  (Ohio  fifto.  3f§L  278 
(1914),  pp.  XXV,  pi.  1). — ^This  contains  the  organization  list,  a  financial  otate- 
ment  for  the  flscnl  year  ended  June  dO,  1914,  and  a  report  of  the  director  sum- 
marlzlng  the  work  and  publicatlous  of  the  station  daring  the  year. 

Twenty-fourth  Annual  Beport  of  Washington  Station,  1014  (WoMhim^om 
Sta.  Bui.  118  (1914),  pp.  45,  fiffs.  IS).— Thin  contains  the  organization  list,  a 
report  of  the  work  and  publications  of  the  station  during  the  year,  and  a 
finnncial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  90,  1914.  The  experimental 
work  reported  is  for  the  most  part  abstracted  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Beport  of  West  Virginia  SUtion,  1013  and  1014  (West  Virginia  8ta.  Rpt. 
191S-14,  pp.  47,  pis.  6,  fig.  i).~This  contains  the  organization  list;  a  report  of 
the  director  on  the  work,  publications,  and  needs  of  tlie  station ;  and  a  flnawHal 
statement  for  the  fiscal  years  ended  June  30,  1913,  and  June  30,  1914. 

Twenty-fourth  Annual  Beport  of  Wyominir  Station,  1014  (Wyo»ii»c  Sto. 
Rpt.  1914,  pp.  119-194,  figs,  /i).— This  contains  the  organization  list;  a  financial 
statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1914;  reports  of  tbe  director  and 
heads  of  departments,  the  experimental  work  recorded  being  for  the  most  put 
abstracted  elsewhere  in  this  issue;  meteorological  observations  noted  on  page 
717  of  this  issue;  an  ariicle  entitled  The  Transmission  of  Swamp  Fever,  by 
J  W.  Scott,  abstracted  on  page  754  of  this  issue ;  and  a  reprint  of  a  press  bulletin 
on  Plant  E^nemles. 

Appropriations  asked  for  the  main  station  and  anbstatiotaav  Mennium 
1015-16,  1016-17  (Tewas  8ta.  Circ.  5,  n.  ser.  {1915),  pp.  S2,  figs.  5).— Bsti- 
mates  for  state  appropriations  are  presented  and  discussed  in  detalL 

Press  BuUetins  (Ohio  8ta.  Bui.  278  (1914),  PP-  407,  ^(?8).— Reprints  of  press 
bulletins  on  the  ox-warble  fly  and  dipping  tick-infested  sheep. 

Preparation  of  articles  for  the  Journal  of  Acrricultural  Besearch  (Wash- 
ington:  U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  1914,  PP-  8).— This  outlines  the  general  procedure 
followed  in  the  selection  of  manuscripts  for  the  Journal,  and  the  ndea  for 
their  preparation. 
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Florida  Station. — ^A  state  plant  act  was  signed  by  the  governor  April  dO.  It 
carries  an  appropriation  of  $195,000  for  the  ensuing  biennlnm,  of  which 
$125,000  is  to  be  used  for  citrus  canker  eradication.  The  state  board  of  con- 
trol having  charge  of  the  institutions  for  higher  education  in  Florida  has  been 
designated  as  the  plant  board  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act  It  is 
proposed  to  organize  the  woric  under  departments  of  citrus  canker  eradication, 
plant  pathology,  insect  pests,  and  nursery  inspection.  The  board  is  given 
authority  to  cooperate  with  this  Department,  the  State  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, the  station,  and  other  agricultural  agencies. 

Idaho  TTniversity  and  Station. — Plans  for  a  building  to  house  the  department 
of  farm  engineering  has  been  approved,  and  the  building  will  be  erected  dur- 
ing the  summer.  Extensive  improvements  to  Morrill  Hall  will  also  be  made 
to  increase  the  facilities  of  the  departments  of  farm  crops  and  horticulture. 
The  new  work  of  the  station  includes  animal  nutrition  investigations  and  ex- 
periments with  silage  from  crops  not  as  yet  commonly  grown  in  the  North- 
west for  silage  purposes.  Both  projects  are  to  be  carried  on  cooperatively  by 
the  departments  of  animal  husbandry  and  chemistry. 

E.  P.  Taylor  has  resigned  as  field  horticulturist  to  engage  in  private  work 
In  Utah.  G.  J.  Downing,  assistant  horticulturist,  has  been  detailed  to  take 
active  charge  of  the  project  formerly  in  his  charge  on  the  determination  of 
the  water  requirements  of  apple  crops  and  the  effect  of  varying  amounts  of 
irrigation  water  on  the  keeping  properties  of  apples.  T.  H.  Parks  has  resigned 
as  field  entomologist  to  engage  in  private  worlt.  H.  P.  Fishbum,  assistant 
professor  of  agricultural  chemistry,  has  been  granted  a  year's  leave  of  absence 
for  graduate  work  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  Frank  Lafrenz  of  the  class 
of  1915  will  become  superintendent  of  the  Sandpoint  substation  in  June. 

Minnesota  TTniversity. — Twenty-six  courses  in  agriculture  and  home  economics 
are  announced  for  the  summer  session  of  the  college  of  agriculture. 

Hissourl  TTniversity  and  Station. — The  department  of  farm  management  will 
conduct  a  farm  survey  in  several  parts  of  the  State  during  the  coming  summer. 

R.  H.  Besse  has  resigned  as  assistant  to  the  state  leader  of  farm  advisers 
to  become  state  leader  of  county  agents  fo^  Wyoming.  T.  J.  Talbert,  exten- 
sion entomologist  at  the  Kansas  College,  has  been  appointed  extension  assistant 
professor  of  entomology.  Miss  Carrie  L.  Pencost,  extension  Instructor  in  home 
economics,  and  A.  H.  Hollinger,  now  assistant  in  entomology,  deputy  inspector 
of  nurseries. 

Kontana  College  and  Station. — Leo  Faust  has  been  appointed  to  the  state 
board  of  education  vice  O.  W.  McConnell.  C.  N.  Arnett,  professor  of  animal 
husbandry  in  the  Iowa  College,  has  been  appointed  head  of  the  animal  hus- 
bandry department  beginning  soon  after  June  1. 

Kew  Jersey  College  and  Station. — Irving  L.  Owen,  associate  agronomist  In  the 
station  and  manager  of  the  college  farm,  has  resigned  to  become  county  farm 
demonstrator  for  Middlesex  County  and  has  been  succeeded  by  Charles  S. 
Van  Nuis.     Miss  Marion  T.  Pleasants,  laboratory  assistant  in  botany,  and 
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Willis  H.  Pearson,  assistant  chemist,  have  resigned.  Miss  Fannie  F.  Cooper 
has  been  appointed  assistant  in  extension  work  in  home  econopiica,  and  W. 
Raymond  Stone  orchard  for^nan. 

ITorth  Carolina  Station. — C.  W.  Mitchell^  of  Aulander,  has  sneceeded  K.  W. 
Barnes  as  a  member  of  the  governing  board  of  the  station. 

Korth  Dakota  College  and  Station. — ^The  recent  legislature  passed  an  act  which 
provides  for  a  board  of  regents  to  have  charge  of  all  of  the  higher  institntioDS 
of  learning  in  the  State,  including  the  normal  schools.  Recent  appointee 
to  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  college  and  station  include  Walt^  Beed  of 
Amenia,  F.  Kindred  of  HlUsboro,  and  August  Hanson  of  Fargo. 

Ohio  State  TTnlverslty  and  Station. — ^Arrangements  have  now  been  completed 
with  eight  other  colleges  of  the  State  for  the  five-year  combination  arts-agri- 
cultural course  (E.  S.  R.,  30,  p.  397),  and  several  other  institutions  have  the 
plan  under  consideration. 

A  bill  is  pending  in  the  legislature  for  the  establishment  of  a  branch  exp^- 
ment  station  on  the  university  farm  with  the  dean  of  the  college  of  agriculture 
as  associate  director.  The  bill  provides  for  experimental  work  In  connection 
with  the  courses  given  by  the  different  departments,  duplication  of  the  station 
work  at  Wooster  being  avoided.  The  expenses  of  the  substation  would  be 
defrayed  from  the  university  funda 

Dean  H.  C.  Price  of  the  college  of  agriculture  has  resigned,  effective  July  L 
George  Livingston,  assistant  professor  of  agronomy  since  1911,  has  resigned 
to  become  specialist  in  grain  marketing  In  the  Office  of  Markets  of  this 
Department. 

Oklahoma  Station. — ^Recent  appointments  Include  A.  G.  Welgel,  assistant 
chemist  at  the  Massachusetts  Station  as  assistant  chemist,  effective  March  1« 
and  D.  Glen  Morgan  as  assistant  chemist  in  the  feed  and  fertilizer  division. 

Pennsylvania  Institute  of  Animal  Nutrition. — J.  W.  Park,  assistant  in  animal 
nutrition  since  1912,  has  resigned  to  acc^t  a  position  with  the  Office  of  Markets 
of  this  Department 

Virginia  Station. — ^Dr.  H.  S.  Reed,  plant  pathologist  and  bacteriologist  since 
1908,  has  resigned  to  accept  a  similar  position  at  the  Citrus  Station  at  River- 
side, Cal.,  and  has  been  succeeded  by  Dr.  F.  D.  Fromme,  assistant  botanist  at 
the  Indiana  Station. 

Virginia  Track  Station. — ^H.  H.  Zlmmerly,  instructor  in  horticulture  In  the 
Pennsylvania  College,  has  been  appointed  assistant  horticulturist  beginning 
June  1.  J.  A.  McClintock  has  been  appointed  assistant  plant  pathologist 
beginning  June  15. 

Seventh  Graduate  School  of  Agrlcaltare. — ^The  next  session  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Agriculture,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Association  of  the  American 
Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations,  will  be  held  at  the  Massachu- 
setts Agricultural  College,  Amherst,  Mass.,  in  July,  1916.  The  headquarters 
of  the  school  will  be  in  the  large  agricultural  building  which  is  now  being 
erected  on  the  campus. 

Agricultural  Education  at  The  Southern  Conference  for  Education  and  Indus- 
try.— ^The  Southern  Conference  for  Education  and  Industry,  organized  by  the 
merging  of  the  forces  represented  by  the  Southern  Educational  Association  and 
The  Conference  for  Education  in  the  South,  held  a  4-day  meeting  at  Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.,  beginning  April  27. 

The  departments  and  special  conferences  of  the  preceding  organizations  were 
organized  into  a  small  number  of  working  bodies,  such  as  committees  of  the 
Southern  Educational  Council,  and  community,  agricultural  education,  grain 
growers',  and  live  stock,  fruit  growers*,  bee  culture,  marketing,  artisans',  collie, 
teachers',  country  church,  and  teacher  training  conferences. 
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At  a  joint  coniierence  of  the  college  representativeB,  superintendents,  and 
teachers,  home  worl^  with  school  credit  was  discussed.  The  leader  of  this  joint 
conference,  J.  P.  Marsh,  of  West  Virginia,  submitted  a  general  home-project  plan 
aiming  to  give  outside  activities  sufficient  cultural  value  to  warrant  school 
credit  and  thus  bring  about  a  closer  relation  between  the  home  and  the  school. 
The  plan  set  forth  methods  for  using  the  home,  the  garden,  the  farm,  the  shop, 
and  the  factory  as  laboratories,  thus  making  the  school  a  factor  in  community 
progress. 

The  Southern  Eklucational  Ouncll  considered  (1)  what  the  school  is,  and 
(2)  what  it  shall  undertake.  Under  these  general  propositions  one  of  the  topics 
considered  was  what  should  be  the  relation  of  the  country  teacher  to  the  home 
and  es^tension  work  in  agriculture  and  home  making.  Among  the  topics  con- 
sidered by  the  teachers*  conference  may  be  mentioned  a  plan  for  making  the 
club  an  integral  part  of  the  work  of  both  town  and  country  schools,  including 
(1)  a  boys'  corn  club,  (2)  a  girls*  gardening  dub,  (3)  an  arts  and  crafts  club, 
with  related  exercises  in  reading,  writing,  drawing,  etc. 

The  theme  for  discussion  at  the  college  conference  was  The  Readjustment  of 
Ideals,  Ck>ur8e8,  and  Methods  to  Develop  Leaders.  In  discussing  The  Relation 
of  the  College  Curriculum  to  Human  Life  and  Work,  Dr.  A.  O.  True,  of  this 
Office,  said  among  other  things : 

"  In  a  general  way  agriculture,  mechanic  arts,  commerce,  and  the  household 
arts  are  the  general  terms  under  which  the  Industries  may  be  grouped.  In  the 
elementary  school  the  child  can  easily  be  brought  into  contact  with  materials 
and  principles  dealt  with  in  the  industrial  world  through  simple  objective  in- 
struction in  nature  study,  elementary  agriculture,  wood  and  metal  working, 
cooldng,  sewing,  playing  at  store-keeping,  etc.  In  the  secondary  school  he  can 
go  further  in  the  technique  and  principles  of  the  more  fundamental  arts.  In 
the  college  he  should  learn  something  of  the  great  diversity  of  the  industries,  the 
opportunities  they  offer  for  the  application  of  sdentiflc  principles  and  for 
original  research,  their  relations  to  each  other  and  to  the  professions  and  fine 
arts,  and  the  economic,  sociological,  ethical,  governmental  and  other  factors 
Involved  In  their  proper  development,  or  in  general  their  true  place  and  func- 
tions in  the  body  politic. 

"In  such  studies  agriculture,  the  most  fundamental  of  the  arts  and  much 
more  comprehensive  in  its  range  of  activities  and  r^ations  than  most  people 
think,  may  well  have  a  prominent  place.  The  narrow  way  in  which  most  college 
men,  including  those  brought  up  on  farms,  think  and  speak  about  agriculture 
is  to  me  very  interesting  and  deplorable.  It  seems  to  mean  to  them  merely  the 
raising  of  a  few  crops,  e.  g.,  com,  hay  or  beans,  or  a  few  animals,  e.  g.,  pigs  or 
cows.  They  seem  never  to  have  considered  the  wide  range  of  even  American 
agriculture,  the  many  sciences  to  which  it  is  closely  related,  the  great  economic, 
governmental,  and  sociological  interests  Involved  in  the  development  of  our 
agriculture  and  our  rural  conmiunitles.  Or  if  they  have  incidentally  thought  of 
some  of  these  things  they  have  little  appreciation  of  their  real  importance  and 
significance.  And  this  narrowness  of  outlook  of  college  men  pertains  also  to 
other  industries." 

Kecrology. — Elisha  Wilson  Morse,  editor  of  the  sections  of  animal  production 
and  dairying  of  Experiment  Station  Record  from  1908-1913,  and  subsequently 
engaged  in  editorial  work  in  the  Dairy  Division  of  this  Department,  died  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  April  18.  Professor  Morse  was  bom  at  Brockton,  Mass., 
April  20,  1806,  and  attended  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  for  a 
short  time.  He  was  graduated  from  the  Bussey  Institution  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity in  1897,  and  remained  there  until  1908  as  instmctor  in  natural  history, 
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teaching  a  wide  range  of  sobjecto  but  eqiedally  animal  liiuteBdiy  and 
dairying. 

In  his  yariouB  activltiee  he  acquired  an  unusual  acqualntaiice  wUli  tbe 
literature  of  these  subjects,  particularly  as  regards  animal  nutrition  mod 
genetics  and  the  history  of  domestic  animals.  He  gave  a  course  of  lecturei 
at  the  fourth  and  fifth  Graduate  Schools  of  Agriculture,  and  his  prellminaiy 
studies  as  to  the  ancestry  of  domesticated  cattle,  in  which  he  had  become 
a  recognized  authority,  were  published  in  the  r^)ort  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  for  1910  (E.  S.  R.,  27,  p.  172). 

lieiiry  K,  Van  Deman,  well  known  for  his  writings  and  other  actirlties  in 
pomology,  died  at  Washington,  D.  C,  April  28.  Professor  Van  Deman  was 
the  first  professor  of  horticulture  at  the  Kansas  College  and  the  first  head  of 
the  division  of  pomology  of  this  Department  He  resigned  in  lSd3  to  take  up 
horticultural,  editorial,  and  other  work  and  has  been  a  contributor  to  many 
I)erIoaicals  and  has  served  as  a  judge  of  exhibitiona  of  fruit  in  neariy  evety 
State. 

The  death  in  the  European  War  on  Norember  3,  1914,  is  reported  of  Otto 
Maurer,  associated  about  1911  with  the  bacteriological  studies  on  eggs  at  the 
Kansas  Station.  He  was  educated  in  Germany  and  the  Unlyersity  of  WiscoiiBln 
and  was  26  years  of  age. 

Ctiarles  H.  Martin,  who  had  been  working  in  collaboration  with  the  Both- 
amsted  Experimental  Station  on  soil  protozoa,  and  had  published  serial 
contributions  on  the  subject  and  on  the  cecal  parasites  of  fowls,  was  killed 
In  the  European  War  May  3. 

ICltcellaneoui. — The  Ohio  Agricultural  Gommlssiou  was  abolished  by  the  recent 
legislature,  being  succeeded  by  a  state  board  of  agriculture  of  10  members 
appointed  by  the  governor  to  serve  without  compensation  and  with  an  executiTe 
secretary.  All  of  the  powers  of  the  commission  will  devolve  upon  the  board 
except  the  control  of  the  Ohio  Station,  for  which  a  separate  body  is  proTided, 
and  the  agricultural  extension  work,  including  farmers'  institutes,  whi<di  is 
placed  in  the  charge  of  the  Ohio  State  University. 

Breeder's  Gazette  notes  that  W.  G.  Scholti  has  been  appointed  director  of 
farm  markets  in  Idaho  under  a  new  law  effective  May  8.  His  duty  wUl  be 
to  cooperate  with  producers  and  consumers  in  plans  of  distribution,  to  inyesti- 
gate  alleged  frauds  in  the  sale  of  real  estate  to  homeseekers,  regulate  adver- 
tising pertaining  to  colonization,  maintain  a  farm  labor  employmoit  bureau 
and  lists  of  farm  property  for  sale  for  the  use  of  prosyiectlve  buyera,  and 
otherwise  improve  farm  life  conditions. 
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AOBICirLTTJBAL  CHEHISTBY— AOEOTECHNT. 

Yearbook  of  chemistry,  edited  by  B.  Meter  (Jahrh,  Chem.,  2S  (191S),  pp. 
XII -jr 642), — A  retrospect  of  the  more  important  progress  made  In  the  realm  of 
pure  and  applied  chemistry  during  1913,  including  among  others  sections  on 
Physical  Chemistry,  by  H.  Freundlich;  Inorganic  Chemistry,  by  K.  A.  Hof- 
mann;  Organic  Chemistry,  by  B.  HJelt;  Physiological  Chemistry,  by  P.  Bona; 
Pharmaceutical  Chemistry,  by  H.  Beckurts;  Chemistry  of  Foods  and  Condi- 
ments, by  H.  Beckurts;  Agricultural  Chemistry,  by  A.  Morgen  and  C.  Beger; 
Technology  of  Sugars,  by  A.  Herzfeld  and  K.  Zablinsky;  The  Fermentation 
Industry  and  Starch  Manufacture,  by  M.  Delbrttck  and  O.  Mohr;  Fats,  Waxes, 
and  Mineral  Oils,  by  D.  Holde;  and  Tanning,  by  M.  Nlerensteln. 

The  hydrogen,  ion  concentration,  L.  Michaeus  (Die  Wasaerstofflonen- 
Konzentration,  BerUn:  JuHus  Sjninger,  1914,  pp.  XIII-^ZIO,  figs.  4i).— This 
deals  with  the  significance  of  the  hydrogen  ion  concentration  for  biology  and 
sets  forth  in  detail  the  methods  of  measuring  it  It  Is  divided  into  three  parts, 
namely,  theoretical  significance  of  the  hydrogen  figure,  the  hydrogen  figure  of 
various  fluids  in  the  living  organism,  and  the  measuring  of  the  hydrogen 
figure. 

The  volume  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  monographs  Intended  to  cover  the  field 
of  plant  and  animal  physiology.  It  is  issued  by  M.  Gildemeister,  E.  Godlewski. 
C.  Neuberg,  F.  Czapek,  and  J.  Pamas,  and  edited  by  the  two  last  named. 

Contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  glycerids  of  fats  and  oils. — ^IV-VIII, 
A.  B5MEB  ET  AL.  {Ztschr.  Unteriuch.  Nahr.  u.  Oenu9$mtl.,  25  (1913),  No.  6,  pp. 
821-^86,  figs.  2;  26  (191S),  No.  10,  pp.  569-^18,  figs.  10;  27  (1914),  No.  1-8,  pp. 
158-172,  figs.  2). — ^By  repeated  fractional  solution  in  ether,  pure  glycerids  of 
saturated  fatty  acids  were  obtained  from  lard.  Trlstearin,  present  in  beef  and 
mutton  fat,  was  absent  in  lard.  The  insoluble  glycerid  of  lard  is  not  hepta- 
decyldistearin  as  believed  by  Krels  and  Hafner  (E.  S.  B,  16,  p.  832)  but  is  a 
palmltyldistearln.  It  differs  in  its  melting  point  and  crystalline  structure  from 
the  palmltyldistearln  noted  in  mutton  tallow,  and  in  all  probability  exists  In 
the  two  as  the  a  and  p  forms. 

Lard  also  contains  a  dlpalmltylstearln  but  whether  this  is  identical  or  iso- 
meric with  a  stearyldipalmitin  present  in  mutton  tallow  could  not  be  estab- 
lished. The  melting  point  of  stearyldipalmitin  and  a-palmltyldistearin  was  not 
Affected  by  melting  the  crystals.  In  the  lards  examined  the  amount  of  stearyl- 
dipalmitin was  about  2  per  cent  and  of  a-palmityldlstearln  about  3  per  cent 
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In  the  prepantion  of  A-dlstearin  from  A-dldiloriijdrlii  and  potaaalimi  steartte 
a  large  amount  of  trlstearin  wae  produced  at  the  Mune  ttme.  The  meitliis  point 
of  the  A-diitearin  was  77^*  a  (corrocted,  78^*),  but  a  double  mdtlii^  point 
could  not  be  noted. 

In  the  synthetic  proparation  of  /^palmit7ldl8tea^in  from  ••diateaiin  ani 
palmitic  acid  appreciable  amounts  of  trlstearln  were  formed  and  apparartiT 
also  some  stearyldipalmltln.  fiTnthetic  /^palmit7ldi8tearin  melted  In  tlie  nei^ 
borhood  of  63*.  and  in  this  regard  and  in  its  crystallimtlon  from  ether  and  tiie 
form  of  its  crystals  it  resembled  the  palmityldistearin  from  mutton  taHov. 
The  compound  preset  in  mutton  tallow  is  probably  the  fi  combination. 

The  Polenske  number  is  deemed  suitable  only  for  determining  the  grosMT 
adulteration  of  lard  with  beef  or  matton  tallow.  The  qoality  of  the  r^otiiai 
is  not  increased  by  previously  crystallising  the  fat  from  solvents.  In  masy 
cases  as  much  as  20  p^  cent  of  tallow  can  not  be  noted  with  it  in  lard,  and  tlM 
authors^  method,  which  depends  on  the  difference  in  the  melting  point  of  gly- 
cerids  and  the  fatty  acids  of  lard  and  tallow  (beef,  mutton,  and  press)  is  pre- 
ferred. This  method  is  described  with  much  detalL  Leys'  (E.  S.  B.,  19,  p.  611) 
and  Emery's  (E.  8.  R.,  20,  p.  11)  methods  did  not  fumidi  satisfactory  results. 
The  authors  beliere  that  in  order  to  obtain  satisfactory  resalts  the  saturated 
fatty  acids  must  be  prepared  in  a  more  or  less  pure  state,  or,  to  say  the  toast* 
mora  definite  characteristics  of  the  req^MctlTe  glycerids  must  be  determined. 

The  authors'  method  has  been  studied  with  mixtures  of  lard,  beef  tallow,  and 
plant  oils  (coconut,  peanut*  sesame,  and  cott<msocd  oils),  hardened  oils  (B.  8. 
R.,  28,  p.  616),  mixtures  of  hardened  oils  and  lard,  so-called  abnormal  larda 
mixtures  of  butter  and  lard,  and  lard  and  goose  fat  The  so-called  abnormal 
lards  were  from  animals  fed  on  corn,  coconut  cake,  cotton-seed  meal,  and 
sesame-seed  meal.  In  none  of  the  fats  of  these  animals  were  there  any  signs 
preset  such  as  indicated  by  the  new  melting  point  diffa-ence  method  of  the 
difficultly  soltible  glycerids  and  their  fatty  acids  which  might  make  it  appear 
as  though  beef  tallow  were  added. 

Linseed  mneilage,  A.  Nktilui  iJonr.  Agr.  8cL  IBngUmd],  5  {191S),  No.  2, 
pp,  119-128). — The  vegetable  mucilages  have  been  only  sparingly  studied.  These 
exp^ments  show  that  linseed  mucilage  is  a  substance  of  carlM>hydrate  natum 
having  all  the  characteristics  of  hydrated  cellulose,  and  that  the  term  **  muco- 
cellulose  "  given  to  it  by  Cross  and  Bevan  is  well  chosen.  On  hydrolysis  it  yMds 
both  hexose  and  pentose  sugars  and  practically  nothing  else.  It  is  considered  ve^r 
doubtful  whether  the  otlier  products  obtained  in  hydrolyxing  an  average  sample 
are  decomposition  products,  or,  at  any  rate,  direct  decomposition  products  of 
pure  mucilage.  The  experimental  results  draw  attrition  once  more  to  the  use 
of  the  term  "soluble  carbohydrates"  in  connection  with  feeding  stuffs.  In 
the  usual  routine  analysis  of  feeds  many  differ^t  compounds  are  grouped 
under  this  heading  and  aro  necessarily  assigned  one  feeding  value. 

The  amount  of  water-soluble  earlMAydrates  in  flaxseed,  G.  R.  Tan  Kampbt 
{Landw.  Vera,  8tat.,  8S  il9U),  No,  6-6,  pp.  471-47(0.— The  sugar  content  at 
flaxseed  and  linseed  cake  was  determined.  The  amounts  fbund  in  the  seeds 
varied  from  2  to  2.6  per  cent  and  the  cake  coming  therefrom  contained  about 
3  to  4  per  cent  The  sugar  may  come  from  either  the  glucosids  or  mucflaie 
present  in  the  seed  but  only  glucose  could  be  detected.  Sugar  could  be  detected 
in  the  flaxseed  coat  with  copper  sulphate  and  potassium  hydroxid.  On  heatins 
a  section  of  the  seed  a  precipitation  of  cuprous  oxid  was  very  noticeable  Hie 
depo«iti<Hi  of  copper  oxid  was  found  to  t>e  of  less  degree  in  the  parenchymatons 
and  8(der«ichymatous  cells  and  absent  in  the  innomost  parts  of  the  endosperm 
and  the  cotyledon.  From  the  fact  that  the  greater  part  of  the  sugar  is  foimd 
in  the  seed  coat  and  is  lost  through  germination,  it  is  concluded  that  it  does 
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not  a^ye  as  m  resenre  materiaL  Tbe  results  also  hare  a  direct  practical 
bearing  in  determining  whether  a  molasses  feed  with  a  linseed  base  has  added 
sugar  or  not. 

A  reaction  for  protein  was  given  in  the  cotyledons,  and  it  was  yery  definite  in 
the  aleurone  grains. 

Studies  on  ensym  aetion.~^ZII,  The  esterase  and  lipase  of  castor  beans, 
K.  G.  Falk  and  K.  Sugiuba  (Jour.  Amer,  Chew,  80c.,  S7  (1915) ,  No,  1,  pp. 
ai7-«M).— The  results  regarding  extraction,  described  In  the  paper  previously 
reported  (E.  S.  B.,  31,  p.  711),  were  confirmed  with  a  new  castor  bean 
preparation. 

*'The  action  of  the  castor  bean  pr^aradon  on  triacetin  in  the  presence  of 
some  neutral  salts  is  described.  The  acUTity  of  the  preparation  was  tested 
after  drying  and  heating  under  different  conditiona  An  esterase  preparation, 
active  toward  ethyl  butyrate,  was  separated  by  extraction  with  water,  and  its 
properties  studied  in  solution  and  in  the  solid  form.  Its  i»robable  Identity  with 
glycero^phoephatase  was  suggested.  A  lipase  preparation,  active  toward  tri- 
acetin, was  separated  by  extraction  with  1.5  normal  sodium  chlorld  solution, 
and  its  properties  studied.  The  forms  of  combination  of  the  nitrogen  in  the 
preparations  are  determined.  The  probable  proton  nature  of  the  esterase  and 
lipase  Is  discussed.'* 

The  thermoregeneration  of  sucrase,  6.  Bebtsand  and  M.  Rosenblatt  (Oompt 
Bend.  Acad.  8oi.  iPari8],  158  (19U),  No.  20,  pp.  1455-1458;  ahs.  in  Jour.  Chem. 
80c.  ILondon],  106  (1914),  No.  621,  /,  pp.  909,  910). ^This  is  a  study  of  the 
hydrolyzing  properties  of  invertase,  prepared  from  yeast  by  different  processes, 
after  exposure  to  varying  temperatures. 

A  maceration  of  dried  yeast  heated  at  70  or  80**  G.  for  one  minute  loses  all 
Its  hydrolyzing  power,  whereas  if  heated  at  90  or  100^  for  one  minute  it  regains 
a  large  part  of  its  hydrolyzing  power.  "A  sample  of  fresh  baker's  yeast,  ground 
with  sand  and  water,  does  not  show  this  regeneration  of  hydrolyzing  power  at 
the  higher  temperature.  Successive  treatment  of  this  yeast  with  alcohol  and 
ether  yields  a  powder  which  shows  no  sign  of  regeneration,  whereas  two  suc- 
cessive treatments  with  acetone,  followed. by  rapid  filtration  and  dehydration, 
give  an  invertase  which  exhibits  the  above  phenomenon  of  thermoregeneration. 
A  sample  of  the  yeast  which  has  undergone  autolysis  for  from  one  to  two 
days  or  even  four  days,  when  putrefaction  has  set  in,  yields,  by  subsequent 
maceration  with  water,  a  solution  of  invertase  which  shows  very  marked 
regeneration  when  heated  to  90  or  100^  for  one  minute,  whilst  being  almost 
inactive  after  heating  to  70  or  80"  for  the  same  time."  . 

The  relationship  between  the  protein  substances  of  yeast  and  sucrase, 
P.  Thomas  (Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  8ci.  [Paris],  158  (1914),  No.  22,  pp.  1597-1600; 
ahs.  in  Jour.  Chem.  80c.  ILondon],  106  (1914),  No.  621,  I,  p.  909)  .—Cerevi^n, 
obtained  from  yeast  after  contact  with  water,  was  found  to  hydrolyze  sucrose. 
This  hydrolyzing  power  increased  with  the  fineness  of  the  powder  and  the 
temperature  used  in  maceration.  Similar  phenomena  were  not  noted  with  the 
proteins  obtained  in  a  coagulated  condition  from  yeast,  and  invertase  therefore 
is  apparently  formed  from  cerevisin  through  the  agency  of  water.  The  hydro- 
lyzing powers  of  cerevisin  were  greater  with  autolyzed  than  with  fresh  yeast. 
This  is  of  interest  in  connection  with  Bertrand  and  Rosenblatt's  work  on  the 
thermoregeneration  of  intervase,  noted  above. 

On  soy  bean  urease. — ^The  effect  of  dilution,  adds,  alkalis,  and  ethyl 
alcohol,  E.  K.  Mabshall,  Jb.  (Jour.  Biol.  Chem.,  17  (1914),  No.  S,  pp.  851- 
S61). — By  this  work  it  is  shown  that  the  hydrolysis  of  urea  by  urease  is  prac- 
tically proportional  to  the  enzym  concentration.  The  velocity  increases  with 
dilution  to  a  maximum,  and  with  further  dilution  decreases  slightly.    "The 
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velocity  of  the  hjdrolyBis  U  Independent  of  ttie  hydrogen  or  hy4roxjl  ion  eon- 
centration  within  rather  narrow  limita.  Hydrochloric  add  en*  sodiom  hydrosM 
in  Buflicient  amounts  inhibits  the  action  of  the  eniym  and  also  destroys  tt 
Bthyl  alcohol  exercises  only  a  moderate  inhibitory  effect,  and  its  deatroctlTe 
action  is  apparently  very  sU^t" 

The  mode  of  action  of  nrease»  D.  D.  Yah  Sltkb,  G.  Zaohauab*  and  6.  E. 
GULLCN  {Ahs.  in  Proc.  800.  Bmpt  BM.  and  Med^  11  (1914),  ^a.  5,  p.  ISS).— 
The  alkalinity  of  the  ammonium  carbonate  generated  dorinsr  tbe  process  ae- 
counts  for  the  retardation  of  urease  actiyity. 

"  When  the  solution  is  kept  neutral  by  a  proper  pho^iate  mixture  the  prod- 
ucts hare  no  eilect  on  the  yelodty  of  the  reaction.  Bllmlnatlon  of  tlie  ^Eect 
of  the  products  makes  urease  a  particularly  faTorable  eoMym  with  which  to 
study  the  reaction  between  enaym  and  substrat  The  results  indicate  that  the 
action  consists  of  two  successlTe  reactions;  cond>lnation  of  en«ym  and  sob- 
strat  in  definite  proportions;  and  decomposition  of  the  compound,  the  urat 
being  thrown  off  as  ammonium  carbonate ;  each  of  the  two  reacdoos  coosmnhig 
a  definite  portion  of  the  total  time.    Formulation  of  these  relations  leads  to 

the  equation  (b  —  log -3-+ 7*  ^  representing  the  time  required  for  tbe  decom- 
position of  iB  amount  of  the  initial  substrat  amount,  a;  c  is  a  constant  repre- 
senting the  velocity  of  combination  of  enzym  and  substrat,  d  representing  the 
velocity  of  decomposition  of  the  complex.  The  values  of  c  and  d  can  be  de- 
termined independently,  and  one  can  thereby  determine  whether  changes  In 
conditions  affect  the  combination  reaction  or  that  of  decomposition.  Neotral 
salts  retard  the  combination.  Alkaline  reaction  hastens  It,  but  retards  the  de- 
compo6ition«  Slightly  acid  reaction  greatly  retards  the  combination,  affecting 
the  other  reaction  but  little.  The  independent  variation  of  the  two  phases  of 
the  process  of  enzym  action  explains  some  previously  obscure  facts  in  regard 
to  the  effect  of  alkalis,  acids,  and  other  substances  on  esixym  action.** 

The  preparation  of  "  neutral  '*  ammoniiun  dtrate,  B.  D.  Bastmax  and  J.  H. 
HiLDEBBAND  (Jour.  Indiu,  and  Bngin,  Chem.,  6  (1914),  No.  7,  pp.  577-5^,  fi§9. 
5). — Following  a  discussion  of  methbds  previously  proposed  by  others  for  pre- 
paring neutral  ammonium  citrate  (E.  S.  B.,  29,  pp.  203,  718),  it  is  announced 
that  with  the  aid  of  the  hydrogen  electrode'  an  Indicator  method  has  been 
developed  for  the  preparation  of  trlammonium  citrate.  The  hydrogen  Ion  coo- 
centration  given  by  a  solution  of  this  salt  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1.09  is 
10r*«.  ''This  concentration  Is  obtained  in  the  preparation  of  the  citrate  \fy 
the  use  of  an  easily  prepared  color  standard,  made  by  mixing  HGl  and 
Naa-HP04  solution.  The  results  of  a  simultaneous  determination  of  the  'neu- 
tral point  *  with  the  electrode  and  conductivity  methods  are  shown  graphically, 
and  there  are  given  results  of  several  trials  of  the  formula  suggested.** 

The  difficulties  of  the  fertilizer  chemist  in  determining  the  available  j^hoB- 
phoric  acid  do  not  seem  to  be  due  entirely  to  the  lack  of  uniformity  of  am- 
monium citrate  solution  used.  "  It  may  be  impossible  to  distinguish  sharply 
between  'reverted'  and  'available'  phosphate  by  means  of  neutral  am- 
monium citrate  solution." 

Cause  of  error  in  the  precipitation  of  ammonium-magnesium  phosphate 
in  the  presence  of  ammonium  citrate,  A.  Quabtaboli  (Staz.  8per.  Aifr,  ItoL, 
46  (1919),  No,  5,  pp.  322-^28). '^It  is  believed  by  some  that  ammonium-maf- 
nesium  phosphate  is  not  entirely  insoluble  in  a  strong  solution  of  ammonia,  and 
that  danger  also  exists  of  the  precipitation  of  magnesium  oxydtrate.  In  these 
investigations  it  is  shown  that  when  either  ferric  chlorid  or  alumlnic  chlorid 


•Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  80a,  86  (1918),  No^  7,  pp.  S47-871»  flfs.  IS;  10,  p.  ISSS. 
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Is  present  the  predpitation  of  ammonium-mai^iieftlum  phosphate  is  somewhat 
inhibited. 

Investlirations  on  the  det«rmina;tton  of  phosphorus  in  fertilisers  and 
feeding  stuits,  C.  Dusssbbb  and  P.  Ohayah  {Mitt.  Lebenam.  XJnienuoh,  u. 
Hyg.,  Bchweiz.  09ndht$anU„  4  {1913),  No.  4,  pp.  261-^^;  aU.  i»  Chem.  Ztg., 
S7  {191S),  No.  87,  p.  877).— It  is  stoted  that  the  Pwnberton  method  (E.  S.  B.,  6, 
p.  866),  wlien  slightly  modified^  yields  results  which  are  comparable  with  the 
method  usually  used,  and  is  rapid,  inexpensiye  to  conduct,  and  has  other  great 
adTantages.  As  a  result  of  determining  the  phosphorus  content  of  meadow  hay 
from  Tarious  lots  hArvested  in  diifer^t  years,  it  is  said  that  of  each  100  parts 
of  phosphorus  from  4  to  0  parts  are  present  as  phofl9)liatidSt  55  to  74  parts  in 
inorganic  combination  and  as  phytin,  and  21  to  40  parts  as  nudeoproteins. 
By  fertiliting  with  phospliorus  the  yield  and  phosphorus  cont^t  of  the  plant 
are  increased,  especially  that  inorganically  combined  and  the  i^iytin  fraction. 
For  determining  phoq;>horus  in  organic  substances  (hay  extracts)  Neumann's 
method  is  recommended,  but  it  yielded  higher  results  than  the  ashing  method. 

The  estimation  of  phosphates  in  soil  extracts,  J.  A.  Psbsoott  (Jour.  A4n'» 
8oi.  lEnffland'i,  6  (1914),  No,  2,  pp.  111^120).^-^  series  of  experiments  made 
with  the  object  of  determining  the  best  conditions  under  which  the  Pemberton 
procedure  may  be  used.  The  method  finally  adopted,  inclusive  of  reagents,  is 
as  follows:  Beagents— concentrated  ammonium  nitrate,  500  gm.  of  ammonium 
nitrate,  in  1  liter  of  water;  anmionium  molybdate  solution,  IXM)  gnL  ammonium 
molybdate  dissolyed  in  1,000  cc.  of  water  and  poured  into  1,000  cc  of  nitric 
acid  (q;)ecific  gravity  1.2) ;  2  per  cent  sodium  nitrate. 

''A  measured  volume  of  soil  extract  containing  5  to  10  mg.  PsOi  is  evaporated 
to  dryness  <m  a  gently  heated  sand  bath  and  the  residue  ignited  at  a  dull  red 
heat  for  15  minutes,  as  in  Neubauer's  method.  The  residue  Is  taken  up  with 
60  cc.  of  10  per  cent  sulphuric  acid  and  digested  for  half  an  hour  on  a  sand 
bath.  The  extract  is  diluted  if  necessary,  filtered,  and  the  residue  washed  with 
hot  water;  filtrate  and  washings  amounted  to  110  cc.  This  procedure  is  found 
to  extract  all  the  phosphate,  when  the  amount  of  the  original  solution  is  not 
more  than  100  cc  in  the  case  of  an  HCl  extract  For  soil  extracts  containing 
much  silica  it  is  necessary  to  heat  the  residue  from  the  evaporation  for  two 
hours  at  l^O""  to  lOO"*,  the  sihca  interfering  otherwise  with  the  subsequent 
manipulations. 

*'To  the  solution  prepared  as  above,  25  cc.  of  the  concentrated  ammonium 
nitrate  is  added  and  the  mixture  brought  to  55^.  Twenty-five  cc  of  the  am- 
monium molybdate,  previously  brought  to  the  same  temperature,  is  then  added 
and  the  mixture  stirred,  allowed  to  cool,  and  filtered  after  standing  two  hours. 
The  supernatant  liquid  is  decanted  through  a  filter  paper  and  the  precipitate 
washed  by  decantatlon  several  times  with  a  2  per  c&a,t  sodium  nitrate  solution ; 
this  solution  prevents  the  defiocculation  of  the  precipitate,  which  usually  hap- 
pens when  distilled  water  is  used  alone.  The  washing  is  continued  till  the 
washings  are  no  longer  add.  The  filter  is  then  washed  into  the  beaker  with 
water  and  the  predi^tate  dissolved  in  standard  alkali  and  titrated  back. 
For  the  precipitation  it  is  found  conv^iient  to  use  a  water  bath  kept  at  55'', 
in  which  the  beakers  containing  the  solution  are  placed  till  they  have  acquired 
the  t»n];)erature  of  the  bath.  The  factor  recommended  for  toith-normal  alkali 
is:  1  cc.»0.0009004  gm.  P.O.." 

Determination  of  carbon  in  soils  and  soil  extracts^  J.  W.  Amxs  and  B.  W. 

Gaitbxb  (Jour.  In4u8.  and  Bngin.  Chem.  6  (1914),  No.  7,  pp.  S61-664,  fig.  i).— 

It  is  pointed  out  that  the  methods  of  estimating  total  carbon  in  soils  by 

oxidation  with  a  mixture  of  chromic  and  sulphuric  adds  have  been  tested 
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by  Warrington  and  Peak*  and  by  Cameron  and  Breaseale  (B.  8.  B^  15  p.  744) 
with  Tarying  retralta.  As  determinationa  of  carbon  were  needed  in  1  per  on 
hydrochloric  add  and  4  per  cent  ammonia  extracts  of  soils  and  the  emfUcjmim 
of  neither  the  Parr  calorimeter  nor  the  combnatlcm  fumace  was  ftBaaOte,  i 
thorough  test  of  the  chromic  and  solphnric  add  method  was  made  and  tfe 
results  compared  with  those  given  by  combustion  with  copper  oxid  in  a  fonaet 
In  addition  to  this,  combustions  were  made  with  alkaline  p^manganate  soIb- 
tlon  with  a  concentrated  chromic  add  8(^utlon  and  contlnoed  t>oillng. 

The  soils  gave  figures  which  compare  weU  with  those  yielded  \3f  IgBttion 
methodSL  Dilute  mixtures  of  diromlc  acid  and  alkaline  permanganate  giTe  tov 
results.  The  work  seems  to  give  condurive  proof  that  the  conoeDtnted 
chromic  and  suli^uric  add  treatment  completely  decomposes  organic  and  ti- 
organlc  carbon  present  in  soils  and  overcomes  the  objection  raised  by  OameroD 
and  Breaieale  and  Hall  and  Miller.* 

**  If  billed  for  80  minutes,  a  mixture  of  8^  gm.  of  chromic  add  in  10  ce. 
of  water  to  50  cc.  of  sulphuric  add  (sp.  gr.  1.84)  will  oxidise  all  of  the  orgaak 
carbon  and  liberate  all  carbon  dioxid  chemically  or  mechanically  btid  in  nOs. 
provided  the  soil  is  ground  to  pass  OO-mesh  sieve  and  from  1  to  3  gm.  ot  «fl 
used  for  each  00  cc.  of  mixture.  The  Brown  and  Escombe  titration  method  of 
determining  carbon  dioxid,  and  the  modified  Amos  absorption  tower  fbr  tlie 
same,  are  applicable  to  either  wet  or  dry  combustion  forms  of  ai^iaratufl*  and 
can  be  relied  upon  to  give  rapid  and  accurate  results  with  considerable  economy 
of  time  and  space.  Carbon  may  be  accurately  determined  in  1  per  cent  hydro- 
chloric acid  extracts  and  4  per  cent  ammonium  hydroxid  homns  solutions 
without  concentrating  bdow  50  cc.  by  using  the  above  chromic  and  salphuTk 
acid  mixture.  The  apparatus  described  is  applicable  to  the  determination  of 
carbon  dioxid  in  any  form,  and  a  number  of  other  gas  determinations,  depeo^ 
Ing  on  absorption  in  add  or  alltalls,  oxidation,  or  reduction  processes.  By 
using  the  apparatus  shown,  and  following  the  method  as  outlined,  one  analyst 
can  run  six  determinations  at  one  time,  and  complete  a  set  an  hour  when  doing 
routine  work."  • 

An  improTsment  in  the  electrical  method  of  determining  salt  in  soil,  W. 
Beam  and  6.  A.  Fseak  (Cairo  8cL  Jour..  8  (1914),  ^o.  9S,  pp.  ISO-ISS,  pi  i)-" 
In  operating  under  fidd  conditions  with  the  dectrical  conductivity  method  It 
W98  found  desirable  to  diminate  as  far  as  possible  the  influence  of  caldnm 
sulphate  contained  in  the  soil.  This  may  be  readily  and  satisfactorily  done 
by  employing,  in  place  of  water,  diluted  alcohol  (40  per  c^it  by  volume)  f^ 
the  extraction  of  the  salt,  and  by  comparing  with  a  table  of  resistance  in  tiie 
same  solvent 

"  Further,  It  is  possible  to  extend  the  method  to  the  determination  of  ^ 
proportion  of  caldum  sulphate,  since  it  is  only  necessary  to  make  another  ex- 
traction,  with  water,  on  a  fresh  sample,  and  from  its  conductivity  and  that  d 
the  salt  known  to  be  present,  to  determine  the  proportion  of  caldum  sulpbftte 
by  a  simple  calculation.  An  attached  chart  shows  the  curves  of  resistance  oi 
sodium  chlorid  in  water,  caldum  sulphate  in  water,  and  sodium  dilorid  in 
alcohol  of  40  per  crat  The  greater  proportion  of  salt  in  most  Nile  soils  is 
made  up  of  sodium  chlorid  and  sodium  sulphate,  but  the  resistances  of  tbese 
two  are  so  nearly  alike  that  for  all  practical  purposes  the  one  curve  snifice& 

'*The  method  was  tested  on  solutions  of  known  composition,  as  follows:  A 
water  solution  containing  0.08  per  cent  gypsum  and  0.037  per  cent  sodium  dilorid 
was  found  to  have  a  redstance  of  210  ohms  as  against  a  calculated  resistance 
of  220  ohms.    A  water  solution  containing  0.015  per  cent  of  gypsum  and  0.018 

•Jour.  Chem.  Soc.  [London].  87  (1880).  pp.  617-626. 

•Jour.  Chem.  Soc  [London],  89  (1006),  pt  1,  pp.  095-«97,  6g.  !• 
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per  c»it  of  sodimn  ehlorid  was  found  to  hay«  a  resistance  of  410  ohms  as 
against  a  calculated  resistance  of  420  oluns.** 

A  modified  Kjeldahl  flask  for  determiningr  soil  nitrosren,  H.  A.  Notes 
(Jour.  Amer,  Chetn,  8oc,,  SB  {1914),  No.  12,  pp.  2541,  2542,  fig.  i).-— This  modified 
flask  is  said  to  do  away  with  the  bnmping  and  consequently  makes  a  transfer 
unnecessary.  The  flask  has  the  same  proportions  as  the  ordinary  Kjeldahl 
bottles,  but  has  a  more  pointed  bottom. 

Methods  for  the  chemictfl,  biological,  and  bacteriological  examination  of 
water,  O.  Emmebung  (Praktikum  der  ChenUschen,  Biologiscften  und  Bak- 
teriologischen  Wasaeruntersuchung.  Berlin:  Borntraeger  Bros.,  1914,  pp.  VII+ 
200,  figs.  171). — ^This  work  deals  with  the  analysis  of  drinking  water  and  other 
waters.  In  the  chapter  on  the  examination  of  mineral  water  the  determination 
of  radio-actlTlty  is  included.  The  biological  portion  considers  the  examination 
of  sediments  (liTing  and  dead  matter),  while  the  bacteriological  section  gives 
general  and  special  methods  for  detecting  Bacillus  coli,  B.  anthracis,  B. 
typhosus,  and  the  cholera  Tibrio.  The  interpretation  of  results  of  water  analyses 
is  also  included. 

Hypothetical  combinations  in  water  analysis,  R.  B.  Dole  {Jour.  Indus, 
and  Engin.  Chem.,  6  {1914),  No.  9,  pp.  710-714). —TbAs  paper  discusses  the 
present  confusing  condition  in  regard  to  the  reporting  of  results  of  water 
analysis.    It  shows  the  advantages  of  reporting  the  results  in  ionic  form. 

Methods  of  estimating  carbohydrates. — H,  The  estimation  of  starch  in 
plant  material,  W.  A.  Davis  and  A.  J.  Daish  {Jour.  Agr.  8ci.  {England},  6 
{1914),  No.  2,  pp.  152-168,  figs,  i).— Continuing  previous  work  (E.  S.  R.,  32, 
p.  112),  the  authors  conclude  that  '^the  Sachsse  method*  of  estimating  starch 
Is  unreliable  in  the  case  of  plant  material;  not  only  does  the  presence  of 
pentosans  falsify  the  results,  as  pentoses  are  formed  during  the  hydrolysis, 
but  actual  destruction  of  dextrose  occurs  during  the  prolonged  treatment  with 
dilute  acid.  0'Sullivan*s  method  gives  low  results,  owing  to  the  loss  of  dex- 
trin which  occurs  during  the  purification  of  the  soluticm  after  the  conversion 
by  diastase." 

"To  estimate  starch,  the  dry  material  (free  from  sugars  and,  If  necessary, 
previously  extracted  with  water  to  remove  gums,  amylans,  etc)  is  gelatinized 
with  200  cc.  of  water  in  a  beaker  flash  heated  for  one-half  hour  in  a  water  bath 
at  lOO""  O.  The  solution  is  cooled  to  88*,  0.1  gm.  taka-diastase  added,  together 
with  2  cc.  of  toluene,  and  the  mixture  left  24  hours  in  order  that  the  conversion 
may  take  place ;  it  is  then  heated  in  a  boiling  water  bath  to  destroy  the  diastase 
and  the  clear  solution  above  the  residual  leaf  material  is  filtered  through  a 
fluted  fllter  paper  into  a  500-cc.  measuring  flask ;  the  leaf  residue  is  thoroughly 
washed  several  times  by  decantation,  the  wastiings  being  passed  through  the 
filter  paper  until  the  volume  of  liquid  in  the  flask  amounts  to  about  475  cc 
The  necessary  quantity  of  basic  lead  acetate  is  then  added  to  precipitate  the 
tannins,  etc.,  present  in  the  solution;  the  amount  required  varies  considerably 
vdth  different  leaves,  generally  ranging  from  5  to  26  cc.  A  large  excess  of  lead 
should  be  avoided  and  tests  should  be  made  after  each  small  addition  of  lead 
acetate  in  order  to  ascertain  when  the  precipitation  is  complete.  Whoi  this  is 
the  case,  the  solution  is  made  up  to  600  cc.  at  15^  and  flltered;  100  cc.  of  the 
filtrate  is  placed  in  a  110-cc.  measuring  flask,  the  slight  excess  of  lead  precipi- 
tated by  adding  solid  sodium  carbonate  and  the  volume  adjusted  to  110  cc.  at 
15^  Fifty  cc.  of  the  filtrate  from  the  lead  carbonate  is  used  for  the  redaction 
and  another  portion  polarized  in  a  400-mm.  tube. 

The  method  of  calculation  is  explained. 

•8itzt)cr.  Naturf.  Ctosell.  Leipilg,  6-7  (1877),  pp.  80-87. 
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Th«  ohlorin  nmnlMr,  a  n«w  constant  tor  fat,  A.  Zlatabovt  (ZUchr.  Vrnkr- 
9uch.  Nahr.  «.  Genu^mtl.,  tS  {191Sh  ^a  7,  jin.  SiS,  S49h—The  coBibenoBe 
procedure  necessary  for  determining  either  the  iodin  or  biomln  nombers  of  fats 
led  tbe  author  to  study  the  value  of  chlorln  as  a  fat  constant.  After  stndyhis 
a  number  of  chlorln  compounds  and  halogen  transmitters,  phenyliodid-clilorid, 
which  can  be  easily  and  rapidly  prepared,  was  chosen.  The  procednre  used  for 
determining  the  chlorln  number  was  then  as  fallows : 

Weigh  off  0^  gm.  of  triolein  (this  was  used  in  the  test)  in  a  Sendtner  flaik 
such  as  is  used  for  determining  the  iodin  number;  mix  with  60  cc  of  caiboa 
tetrachlorld,  previously  saturated  at  room  temperature  with  phenyliodld  cUorid 
prepared  by  Willgerodt's  method,*  and  allow  the  mixture  to  stand  for  four 
hours.  In  another  Sendtner  flask  i^ace  60  cc  of  the  phenyliodld-clilorld  solu- 
tion, and  allow  this  also  to  stand  for  four  hours.  At  the  end  of  this  time  adi 
40  cc  of  a  titrated  silver  nitrate  solution  (1  cc  =0.0102  gm.  ^ver)  to  each  flaik 
and  shake.  Then  add  a  few  drops  of  iron  alum  solution  and  determine  the 
excess  of  silver  nitrate  with  ammonium  sulphocyanid  solutkn  (1  ec=aM 
cc  silver-nitrate  solution  or  0.0615  gm.  of  silver).  The  difference  between  the 
two  titrations  represents  the  chlorln  fixed  by  the  fat 

For  triolein  the  values  fluctuated  between  278  and  900. 

The  quantitative  estimation  of  the  salt-soluble  proteins  in  wl&eat  floior, 
G.  A.  Olson  (Jour.  Indus,  and  Engin,  Chem.,  6  (1914),  No,  5,  pp.  tll-^US).-- 
Continuing  previous  work  (B.  8.  B.,  31,  p.  208)  and  with  a  view  to  finding  a 
correct  method  for  the  estimation  of  edestln  and  leucosin  proteins  in  floor,  tt 
was  found  tliat  a  1  per  cent  solution  of  sodium  dilorid  extracts  gliadin  to  flie 
extent  of  approximately  29  per  c«it  of  the  total  proteins  present,  while  a  10 
per  co&t  solution  extracts  it  to  the  ^tent  of  only  5  per  cait 

A  method  is  described  whereby  the  edestln  and  leucosin  nitrogen  determina- 
tion can  be  made  in  flour  and  its  products,  a  correction  b^ng  apidied  for  tiie 
l^iadin  extracted. 

^  The  amount  of  nitrogen  bodies  extracted  with  salt  sc^utions  and  directly 
coagulated  by  heat  varies  with  the  concentration  of  the  solvent  Tbe  10  per 
cent  concentration  gives  higher  results  than  were  found  poealble  with  a  1  per 
cent  salt  solution.'* 

An  investigation  of  the  presence  of  furfurol  in  dder  vinegar,  Aoifsa  A. 
AironsoN  {Jour.  Indus,  and  Enffi$%.  Chem.,  6  {19U),  No.  5,  pp.  214,  215). — Pure 
cider  vinegar  may  contain  furfurol  as  a  natural  constitnoit ;  therefore  its  pres- 
esMse  can  not  be  taken  as  indicating  that  eith^  wood  acetic  add  or  caramd  has 
been  added.  Older  vinegars  may  give  a  test  f6r  caramel  by  the  lUmnet  method 
without  containing  furfurol  or  added  caramel ;  hoice  the  method  is  not  reliable. 

The  analysis  of  maple  prdducts. — HI,  The  range  of  variation  of  analytical 
values  in  genuine  maple  siraps,  J.  F.  Snbll  and  J.  M.  Scon  {Jour.  Indus. 
oikl  Enfin.  Chem.,  6  {1914),  ^o.  S,  pp.  216-^22).— Continuing  the  work  pre- 
viously noted  (B.  8.  R.,  81,  p.  611),  the  authiur  r^wrts  the  results  of  <^a mining 
126  samples  of  goiulne  Ckmadian  maple  sirup.  The  range  of  conductivity 
value,  in  these  sirups  is  determined  for  20"^  and  26*  C,  and  tiie  range  of  the 
various  analytical  values  in  genuine  maple  sirups  is  compared  with  r^ierenee 
to  tiieee  results  and  to  those  of  Bryan  (B.  a  B^  24,  p.  266),  Jones  (H.  a  B^ 
17,  p.  1088),  and  McGUl  (E.  8.  B.,  26,  p.  661). 

**  The  values  of  narrowest  range  are  the  conductivity  value,  the  alkalinity  of 
the  soluble  ash,  the  weight  of  the  total  ash,  and  the  Wlnton  lead  nnrnb^.  A 
sdieme  of  rapid  analysis  is  proposed,  embracing  determinations  oi  the  afore- 
said values  and  of  the  Oanadlan  lead  number." 

•  Jov.  Prakt  Chem.,  83  (1880),  No.  l-a»  pp.  IM-ieOu 
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The  reductase  (fermentation  reductase)  test,  B.  Dons  (Centbl,  Bakt.  [etc.], 
2.  Abi.,  40  (1914),  No.  IS,  pp.  182-153;  ahs.  M  Berlin.  Tierarztl.  Wchnschr., 
SO  (1914),  No.  22,  p.  588).— The  author  concludes  that  the  reductase  test  can  not 
serre  as  a  substitute  for  tbe  counting  (plating)  of  micro-organisms.  In  the 
decolorlzatlon  of  the  dye  the  organisms  grown  at  38^  0.  were  very  active,  and 
the  results  varied  with  pure  cultures  according  to  whether  raw,  pasteurized,  or 
sterilized  milks  were  tested.  He  believes  that  the  micrococci  and  8tr^;»tococci 
which  form  lactic  acid  probably  decide  the  outcome  of  the  reductase  test 
Bacteria  of  the  coll  aerogenes  group  reduced  methyl^ie  blue  as  rapidly  as  true 
lactic  acid  bacteria,  but  more  slowly  in  milk  which  had  been  pasteurized  and 
staillzed.  The  test,  however,  will  not  decide  how  many  bacteria  are  inresent. 
Bacteria  which  do  not  grow  at  SS"*,  or  do  so  only  sparingly,  reduce  metbylene 
blue  only  when  they  are  present  In  large  numbers.  An  addition  of  human  or 
horse  feces  to  ordinary  milk  did  not  (even  in  large  amounts)  influence  the 
reductase  test  when  the  milk  had  stood  for  two  hours  after  adding  the  excre- 
ment 

Milk  which  had  been  heated  for  a  long  time  at  100''  or  for  a  short  time  at 
135^  was  capable  of  reducing  methylene  blue.  Milk  lieated  10  minutes  at  68  to 
TO"*  still  produced  the  reductase  test  as  in  raw  milk.  The  presence  of  a  small 
amount  of  methylene  blue  In  milk  will  check  the  development  of  bacteria,  and 
the  use  of  the  reductase  test  In  conjunction  with  the  fermentation  test  was  not 
tested  by  the  author  because  It  seemed  to  be  of  no  value  from  a  hygienic  stand- 
point 

Manufacture  and  use  of  unfermented  grape  Juice,  G.  G.  Husmann  (17.  8. 
Dept.  Agr.,  F.armers'  Bui  644  {1915),  pp.  16,  figs.  14).—**  It  is  the  purpose  of 
this  publication  to  state  briefly  the  way  in  which  unfermented  grape  Juice  is 
made  and  preserved,  both  for  commercial  and  domestic  use,  as  w^l  as  the  funda- 
meatal  processes  and  principles  involved,  and  to  offer  practical  suggestions.*' 
The  subject  is  dealt  with  under  the  following  headings:  Composition  of  the 
grape ;  analyses  of  grape  must ;  causes  of  ferm^itation ;  methods  of  prev^itlng 
fermentation;  flavor  and  quality  of  grape  Juice;  home  manufacture  of  grape 
Juice ;  valuable  appliances  for  home  use ;  commercial  methods  of  making  must ; 
and  the  use  and  food  value  of  unfermented  grape  Juice.  A  few  thoroughly 
teisted  recipes  prepared  with  unfermented  grape  Juice  are  included. 

Some  abnormal  factors  of  so-called  farmers'  cider  Tliiegars,  J.  0.  Diooa 
{Jour.  Indu8.  and  Engin.  Chem.,  6  (1914) f  No.  S,  pp.  215,  216). --l^hia  gives  the 
results  of  examining  18  samples  of  cider  vinegar  which  were  entered  in  an 
apple  product  exhibit  of  an  apple  show  h^d  in  Indiana. 

"  The  results  of  these  analyses  show  the  uncertainty  of  unsdentlfic  methods 
in  the  manufacture  of  vinegar.  Pernicious  practices  exist  among,  farmers  ^dio 
put  vlhegar  on  the  market  Fraudulent  vinegars  are  often  sold  as  farmers* 
elder  vinegars." 

Hop  investigations  (Oregon  8ta.  Rpt.  1919-14,  pp.  11,  18). — From  a  study 
made  of  the  chemical  changes  of  hops  due  to  treatment  with  sulphur  dioxid 
fumes  the  following  conclusions  are  drawn: 

"  There  is  nothing  to  Indicate  that  sulphuring  in  the  bleaching  process  affects 
the  bitter  re^ns.  The  resin  of  the  '  sulphured '  hop  contains  no  sulphur.  The 
sulphur  dioxid  does  not  combine  with  the  essential  oil  of  the  hop.  The 
*  unsulphured '  hop  contains  suljAur  in  the  sulphate  form,  but  no  sulphur  which 
is  volatile  by  the  ordinary  steam  distillation.  Different  samples  of  *  sulphured ' 
hope  contain  different  amounts  of  sulphur,  both  total  and  volatile  with  steam. 
There  seems  to  be  no  deflnite  proportion  between  the  volatile  sulphur  and  the 
total  sulphur.  The  amount  of  sulphur  present  In  the  unsulphured  Oregon  hop 
is  practically  constant   The  analytical  methods  which  have  be^  in  use  for  the 
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estimation  of  tbe  amcunt  of  '  Balpburinff  *  are  aar^lable.  Methods  fen*  det»- 
mining  qnantitatlTriy  the  different  forma  in  which  sulphar  is  found  In  ite 
'aolphured*  hop  liave  been  worked  oat**  See  alao  work  pceviooalj  noted 
(BL  S.  R.,  29,  p.  534;  80,  p.  116). 

KETEOBOLOOT. 

Beport  of  the  diief  of  the  Weather  Bureau,  1914  (17.  S.  DepU  A§r^ 
Weather  Bur.  Bpt  1914,  pp.  256,  pfo.  ^).~^ThiB  ctmtains  an  adminlatzative 
report  on  work  during  the  ilacal  year  ended  June  80,  1914,  and  includes  also 
tables  giving  a  general  summary  of  the  weather  conditi<Ri8  in  the  United 
States  by  months  during  tlie  year  1918,  an  annual  summary  of  cUmatolagieal 
data  at  Uie  Canadian  stations  for  1918,  a  list  of  observing  stations  and  changes 
therein  during  1918,  sunshine  in  1918,  details  of  ^ ceesive  precipitation  in  1913, 
monthly  and  annual  meteondogical  summaries  for  1918,  monthly  and  annual 
amounts  of  precipitation  in  1918,  and  monthly  and  seasonal  snowfall  in  1913-14. 

The  administrative  report  notes,  among  oth«r  things,  the  inauguration  during 
1914  of  a  new  special  service  for  reporting  the  daily  weather  conditions  over  the 
principal  range  region  of  the  West  as  affecting  the  live  stock  interests;  the 
extension  of  snow  surveys  at  high  altitudes  in  some  of  the  western  States  with 
reference  to  water  supply,  and  of  the  use  of  a  new  form  of  snow  dcale  or  stake 
for  this  purpose;  the  eictension  of  observations  to  secure  better  data  for  tore- 
casting  frosts  in  the  citrus  districts  and  in  the  orchards  of  the  Northwest;  and 
the  improvement  of  the  Hood  warning  service. 

Monthly  Weather  Beview  (Mo.  Weather  Rev.,  42  (19H),  Nos.  11,  pp.  611- 
646,  pU.  8;  12,  pp.  647-702,  pis.  4S).^In  addition  to  weather  forecasts  and 
river  and  flood  observations  for  November  and  Deceml>er,  1914,  lists  of  addi- 
tions to  the  Weather  Bureau  Library  and  of  recent  papers  on  meteorology  and 
s^smology,  the  weather  of  the  month,  a  condensed  climatological  summary, 
and  climatological  tables  and  charts,  the  numbers  contain  these  artides: 

No.  11. — RemarlLS  on  the  Nature  of  Cyclones  and  Anticyclones,  by  J.  Hiann; 
Halos  and  Precipitation  at  Wauseon,  Ohio,  by  J.  If.  Kirk;  light  Pillars,  by 
Pemter  and  Exner;  Halos,  by  C.  S.  Hastings;  Systematic  Explorations  of  tlie 
Upper  Air  with  Estimates  of  Cost,  by  H.  W.  Harrington;  Extracts  from  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Smithscmian  Astrophysical  Observatory;  The  American 
Meteor  Society,  by  C.  P.  Olivier;  The  Drexel  Aerological  Station;  A  Method  fbr 
COasslfying  Winters,  by  A.  Angot ;  Washington  and  Paris  Winters,  by  C.  Abbe; 
Jr.;  A  Method  for  Classifying  Summers,  by  A.  Angot;  Drought  at  New  York 
City,  by  C.  D.  Reed;  Notes  on  Ice  and  Mercury;  and  Meteorological  Observa- 
tions in  Qermany. 

No.  12. — Solar  Radiation  Intensities  at  Washington,  D.  C,  During  October, 
November,  and  December,  1914,  by  H.  H.  Kimball ;  Photometric  Measurements  of 
Daylight  Illumination  on  A  Horlsontal  Surface  at  Mount  Weather,  Ya.,  by  H.  H. 
Kimball;  Heat  from  the  Stars;  E.  Kron  on  the  Extinction  of  Light  In  the  1^- 
restrlal  Atmosphere  in  the  Region  of  the  Ultraviolet,  by  W.  Schmidt;  Pressit 
Status  of  Our  Knowledge  of  the  Causes  of  the  Diurnal  Changes  in  Temperature, 
Pressure^  and  Wind,  by  J.  M.  Pemter ;  Thunder,  by  W.  Schmidt ;  The  Place  of 
Forestry  Among  Natural  Scloices,  by  H.  S.  Graves;  Why  Some  Winters  are 
Warm  and  Others  Cold  in  the  Eastern  United  States,  by  W.  J.  Humphreys 
(see  p.  811) ;  Do  Clouds  Yield  Snow  Easier  than  Rain?  by  D.  F.  Manning; 
Foreign  Distribution  of  the  Monthly  Weather  Review  during  1914  and  1915, 
by  C.  F.  Marvin;  Floods  in  New  England  Rivers,  by  A.  J.  Henry;  and  Seis- 
mology, by  W.  J.  Humi^ireys.  This  number  also  contains  a  new  section  on 
seismology  containing  seismologlcal  reports  for  October,  Nov^nber,  and 
December. 
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Wliy  some  winters  are  warm  and  others  cold  in  the  eastern  TTnited  States, 
W.  J.  HuMPHBEYS  (Mo.  Weather  Rev.,  42  (1914),  No.  12,  pp.  ^^-675).— Among 
the  general  fkcts  and  conclusions  of  this  paper  are  the  following: 

"(1)  Some  winters  in  the  eastern  United  States  are  unusually  mild  and 
others  exceptionally  cold.  (2)  During  mild  winters  this  part  of  the  country 
temporarily  has  a  marine  climate,  during  cold  ones  a  continental  climate.  (3) 
The  type  of  winter  climate,  marine  or  continental,  in  this  section  is  largely 
determined  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  Bermuda  '  high.'  (4)  Persistence, 
during  winter,  of  the  Bermuda  '  high  *  gives  to  the  eastern  United  States  a 
marine  and,  therefore,  for  it,  an  unusually  mild  climate.  Continued  absence 
of  this  'high'  during  winter,  allows  a  continental  climate  and,  therefore, 
exceptionally  low  temperatures,  to  extend  quite  to  the  Atlantic  coast  (5)  The 
cause  of  the  Bermuda  '  high '  seems  to  be  a  cold-water  surface,  a  minimum  sur- 
face temperature,  along  the  belt  of  higha  (6)  This  low  surface  temperature 
in  the  region  of  the  Bermudas  may  de];>end  upon  the  temperature  and  strength 
of  the  Labrador  current." 

Predicting  minimum  temperatures  for  frost  protection,  J.  W.  Smith  {Ohio 
Nat.,  15  (1915),  No.  9,  pp.  405-408,  flp.  i).— This  article  explains  a  method  by 
which  the  fruit  grower  can  closely  estimate  the  probable  minimum  temperature 
at  critical  periods.  The  nSethod  is  based  upon  the  average  afternoon  median 
temperature.  Explicit  rules  to  follow  in  the  use  of  the  method  under  different 
conditions  are  given. 

Climate  and  meteorology  of  Aostralia,  H.  A.  Hunt  {Off.  Yearbook  Aust., 
7  (1901-191$),  pp.  59-85,  figs.  9).— As  in  previous  years  (B.  S.  R.,  80,  p.  611) 
the  more  important  meteorological  and  climatic  features  of  Australia  are  de- 
scribed, and  detailed  data  for  temperature,  pressure,  precipitation,  evaporation, 
and  other  phenomena  for  1912  and  preceding  years  are  tabulated. 

SOUS— FEBTmZEBS. 

Soil  erosion  in  the  South,  R.  O.  B.  Davis  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.  Bui.  180  (1915), 
pp.  29,  pl8.  9,  fig.  i). — ^This  bulletin  discusses  the  conditions  affecting  soil 
erosion  as  observed  in  a  field  study  through  the  States  of  Virginia,  Tennessee, 
Missouri,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and  iTorth  Carolina. 

It  is  stated  that  owing  to  climatic,  economic,  and  soil  conditions,  and  the  type 
of  agriculture  practiced,  the  South  is  especially  susceptible  to  excessive  erosion. 
"  Methods  of  prevention  should  be  practiced  wherever  hilly  land  is  used  for 
cropa  Terracing  is  the  best  and  most  efllcacious  method,  but  should  be  supple- 
mented by  deep  plowing  and  the  incorporation  of  organic  matter  when  permissi- 
ble. The  agricultural  problem  involves  the  adoption  of  proper  crop  rotation  in 
connection  with  preventive  methods  best  suited  to  soil  conditions  and  crop  pro- 
duction. The  reclamation  of  eroded  land  is  possible,  but  requires  careful  atten- 
tion and  patience.  The  use  of  such  land  for  forestry  is  commonly  advisable. 
Nature  effects  reclamation,  but  the  process  is  slow  and  tedious." 

See  a  previous  note  by  the  author  (E.  S.  R.,  31,  p.  316). 

Analysis  of  Florida  muck  soils,  R.  E.  Rose  (Ann.  Rpt.  State  Chem.  Fla.,  1914, 
pp.  27-99). — The  results  of  analyses  of  saw  grass  muck  soils  of  the  St.  John's 
Valley,  in  St  Lude  County,  are  discussed  with  observations  on  the  fertility  of 
Everglade  soils  in  generaL 

Geography  of  the  soils  of  Georgia,  F.  A.  Merbill  (Ga.  State  Normal  School 
Bui.,  pp.  19,  figs,  d).— This  bulletin  discusses  the  geographical  distribution  of 
the  soil-forming  rocks  of  the  State  of  Georgia. 

In  the  Appalachian  highlands  argillaceous  and  calcareous  shales  and  lime- 
stones abound,  the  former  producing  red  and  brown  loams  and  the  latter  a  gray 
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gravelly  soil.    In  the  Piedmont  Plain  the  rock  formation  is  crystalliBep 

ing  mainly  of  granites,  gneisses,  and  schists,  from  which  are  prodneed  aoUs 

consisting  mainly  of  gray  sands  of  a  gravelly  nature.  Interspersed  wltli 

beds  of  red  clay.    In  the  Atlantic  Ckwistal  Plain  the  rocks  are  mainly 

formations  and  later  sediments,  and  consist  of  unconsolidated  ^Bym, 

marls. 

CompoaitioB  of  the  soils  of  the  differant  rlacial  drift  aheeta,  F.  J.  Ai.vat 
{Minnesota  8ta,  Rpt.  1914,  PP*  49,  4P).— It  is  stated  that  pliysteal  and  dtemical 
analyses  of  samples  of  virgin  soils  from  ten  of  the  most  southerly  counties  of 
Minnesota  so  far  indicate  that  the  phosphorus  and  postassium  contents  and  tte 
physical  properties  affecting  the  supply  of  moisture  do  not  exhihit  rascal 
differences.  As  regards  lime  content,  the  soils  of  the  eastern  connties  are 
sharply  distinguished  from  those  of  the  western  counties^  as  the  former  "  carry 
n  very  small  amount  of  lime  throughout  the  first  3  ft,  while  the  latter,  with 
certain  exceptions,  carry  very  large  amounts  in  the  third  foot,  considerable  in 
the  second  foot,  and  some  of  them  large  amounts  even  in  the  first  foot.** 

Soil  sarvey  of  Orange  Oounty,  New  York,  Q.  A.  Cbabb  and  T.  M.  Moasisoar 
(.Veto  York  ComeU  8ta.  Bui  S51  {1914),  pp,  747-SOO,  fig.  1,  map  i>.— This  sur- 
vey, made  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Soils  of  this  Department,  deals 
with  the  soils  of  an  area  of  588,760  acres  in  southeastern  New  Yoric,  the  tc^ng- 
raphy  of  which  ranges  from  nearly  flat  or  rolling  to  mountainous.  The  entire 
county  has  been  glaciated.  The  drainage  is  throui^  the  Hudson  and  D^aware 
Rivers. 

The  soils  of  the  county  are  divided  with  reference  to  manner  of  formation 
into  glacial  residual,  reworked  glacial,  recent  alluvial,  cumulose,  and  coraulo- 
alluvial  soils.  Forty  types  are  mapped,  of  which  the  Dutchess  silt  loam  an! 
stony  loam  are  the  most  extaisive  and  most  used  for  general  farming  and  dairy- 
ing. Muck  Is  said  to  be  the  most  valuable  land  in  the  county.  Many  of  the 
soils,  eflpecially  the  muck  and  other  bottom  soils,  need  drainage. 

The  adaptation  of  soils  to  crops  is  recognized  to  some  extent,  but  little  effort 
is  made  to  devel<^  systematic  crop  rotations. 

Soil  analirsis  {Oregon  Bta.  Rpt,  191S-14,  p.  i9).— Analyses  ct  samites  <rf 
different  types  of^soil  occurring  in  the  Hood  River  Valley  revealed  a  maited 
nitrogen  deficiency  in  many  cases  and  occasional  deficiencies  in  potash  and  Uma 

The  distribution  of  swamp  land  in  the  Kingdom  of  Bavaria  i^hetgMkt 
uher  die  Verteilung  der  Moore  im  Konigreich  Bagem.  Munich:  C.  Gferhcr,  191S, 
pp.  11,  pi,  1), — Data  and  a  map  are  given  showing  that  the  total  swamp  land 
surface,  including  upland  and  lowland  swamps,  amounts  to  about  S10329  acres, 
of  which  about  95,6S7  acres  are  under  cultivation. 

Studies  of  an  add  soil  in  Aasam,  A.  A.  Mbggitt  {Mem,  Dept,  Agr.  In&i^ 
Chem,  Ser,,  S  {1914),  ^o.  9,  pp.  BS5-M9,  pU,  7;  ah9,  in  Jour.  Chem.  Boo.  ILon-^ 
don],  106  {1914) f  No.  $26,  I,  p.  1212). —Jn  field  experiments  with  oats  on  an 
acid  alluvial  light  loam  soil  deficient  in  calcium  carbonate  and  phosphoric  add, 
on  which  crops  had  repeatedly  filled  to  survive  the  seedling  stage,  it  was  found 
(hat  the  application  of  lime  made  it  possible  to  grow  crops  on  the  scrfl  and  that 
the  lime  was  particularly  effective  if  used  in  suflldent  amounts  to  make  the 
surface  soil  neutral  or  slightly  alkaline. 

Since  applications  of  sodium,  potassium,  and  magnesium  carbonates  also  had 

more  or  less  the  same  favorable  Influence  on  crop  growth  as  liming,  the  aotiior 

suggests  that  the  beneficial  effect  may  be  attributable  in  part  at  least  to  aen- 

•  tralizing  of  soil  acidity  or  the  supplying  of  lacking  basic  constituenta  in  tbe 

soil. 

Since  laboratory  examinations  "  had  already  disclosed  positively  the  presence 
of  nn  acid  organic  compound,  definitely  toxic  to  jowar  lAndropogon  «or^iMil 
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seedlingplants  in  extremely  dilute  culture  solution  (80  parts  per  million),  tbe 
toxicity  of  which  was  partly  or  wholly  negatived  by  the  addition  of  a  complete 
nutrient  solution  containing  nitric  nitrogen,  or  by  the  addition  of  lime  to  neu- 
trality," it  was  thought  to  be  reasonably  clear  that  the  soil's  Infertility  was  doe 
in  no  small  part  to  the  presence  of  tqxic  organic  compounds  which  accumulate 
in  add  soils  deficient  in  basic  constituents.  This  conclusion  was  further  con- 
firmed by  the  fact  that  the  application  of  superphosphate  was  followed  by 
beneficial  effects  on  crop  growth  similar  to  those  observed  in  the  case  of 
liming,  and  that  the  toxicity  to  sorghum  seedlings  observed  in  water  cultures 
with  extracts  of  the  soil  was  diminished  by  the  addition  of  phosphate,  although 
it  is  recognized  that  the  results  with  the  superphosphate  may  have  been  due 
in  part  to  the  fact  that  it  supplied  a  deficiency  of  phosphoric  acid  In  the  solL 

The  colloid  chemistry  of  humus,  S.  Od£n  (Kolloid  Ztachr,,  U  {1914),  No.  S, 
pp.  12S-1S0;  aba.  in  Ztschr,  Angeto.  Chem.,  27  {1914),  No.  88-89,  ReferatenteU, 
pp.  61S,  614). — Studies  of  the  humus  of  sphagnum  peat  in  which  the  principles 
of  colloid  chemistry  were  used  in  an  attempt  to  isolate  the  Individual  constit- 
uents of  humus  are  reported. 

Three  substances,  two  of  which  were  colloidal  and  one  noncolloidal,  were 
obtained  from  the  water  extract  of  the  peat  Also  substances  exhibiting  dis- 
tinctly colloidal  properties  were  obtained  from  the  ammonia  extract  Tests  of 
some  of  these  as  regards  electrical  conductivity  indicated  the  presence  of  active 
acids  which  are  thought  to  be  the  main  constituents  of  humus  aclda  Further 
tests  of  the  electrical  conductivity  of  a  solution  of  pure  humus  In  very  dilute 
ammonia  verified  these  resulta  The  author  considers  this  to  be  conclusive 
evidence  as  to  the  existence  of  humus  acids. 

A  note  referring  to  similar  work  by  Ehrenberg  and  Bahr  is  appended.    . 

Soil  colloids  and  the  soil  solution,  F.  K.  Cameron  {Jour,  Phys.  Chem.,  19 
{1915),  No.  1,  pp.  1-13). — ^The  author  comm^its  on  the  loose  use  of  the  term 
colloid  as  applied  to  soil  chemistry,  reviews  the  arguments  of  others  advanced 
to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  colloids  in  soils,  and  attacks  the  popular 
theories  regarding  the  supposed  r^ations  between  soil  phenomena  and  son 
colloids  on  the  grounds  that  they  have  no  definite  experimental  basis. 

He  points  out  that  many  of  the  soil  phenomena  attributed  to  soil  colloids  can 
be  accounted  for  by  the  mere  fact  that  the  soil  particles  present  a  large  surface 
for  absorbent  action.  He  is  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  soil  chemistry  can 
be  considered  a  branch  of  colloid  chemistry  provided  a  colloid  is  defined  as  a 
phase  sufficiently  divided  where  surface  phenomena  are  predominant 

"The  relation  of  the  gas-liquid  surface  tension  to  the  solld-llquld  surface 
tension  is  a  most  Important  problem  requiring  investigation  for  a  clear  purview 
of  the  functions  of  soil  colloida  It  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  colloid 
constitution  of  the  soil  that  very  small  changes  in  the  concentration  of  the  soil 
solution  correspond  to  relatively  large  changes  In  the  composition  of  the  solid 
phases  respecting  those  constituents  derived  from  the  minerals  of  the  soil." 

Soil  water  in  relation  to  plant  grrowth,  W.  J.  Colebatch  {Jour,  Dept.  Agr. 
So.  Aust,  18  {1914),  No.  4,  pp.  36S-S74)'—The  author  discusses  the  functions 
of  soil  moisture,  with  particular  reference  to  plant  growth  in  excessively  wet 
soila 

Experiments  on  the  effect  of  varying  water  and  food  supplies  on  the  water 
requirements  of  oats  showed  that  plants  do  better  In  dry  seasons  when  the 
food  supply  Is  plentiful  and  that  In  dry  years  a  portion  of  the  manure  is  lost 
to  the  crop.  Further  experiments  with,  oats  on  the  Infiuence  of  water  supply 
on  the  effectiveness  of  phosphates  bore  out  the  conclusion  that  the  water 
supply  exerts  an  Important  influence  on  the  effectiveness  of  fertilisers. 
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The  author  fmther  diacuMes  graTitatloiial  water  and  soil  drmlnase;  reriewiBi; 
the  work  of  othera  bearing  on  the  aohject  and  polntlni^  oat  particalaiiy  U» 
importance  of  aoll  drainage  In  refolatlnf  the  0OII  moisture  content,  soU  aera- 
tion, aoil  temperature,  and  the  phyaleal  condition  ci  the  eoU, 

Bffeots  of  Tariatlona  in  moistiire  oontent  on  certain  properties  of  a  aoQ 
and  on  the  growth  of  wheat,  F.  B.  Habbis  {New  York  ComeU  Bta.  BwL  S5t 
{19U),  pp.  805^-868,  f§.  i).— The  work  of  others  resting  to  the  sohJect  ii 
briefly  rerlewed  and  greenbonse  »nd  laboratory  experiments  with  wheat  plana 
grown  In  pots  containing  day  loam  soil  subjected  to  dliferait  moisture  and 
fertiliser  treatments,  and  studies  of  certain  properties  of  cropped  and  uncropped 
soils  standing  f6r  long  periods  under  these  c<mditlons  are  reported. 

It  was  found  that  the  cropped  soU  was  more  compact  than  the  uncn^ifxd 
and  the  volume  of  the  soil  decreased  as  the  moisture  content  increased.  Fer- 
tilised soils  with  crops  were  more  compact  than  unfertilized  soils.  FloocoUh 
tion  was  greater  in  cropped  than  in  uncropped  soils  and  was  greater  with  a 
medium  degree  of  soil  moisture  than  with  a  y^y  large  or  very  small  degree, 
the  least  flocculatlon  occurring  In  the  very  wet  solL  Iloccnlation  was  la- 
creased  by  fertUisers,  especially  those  containing  little  sodium  nitrate.  Ihe 
nitrate  content  was  always  greater  In  uncr(H>ped  than  in  cropped  soil  and  in 
soils  to  which  nitrate  fertlliaers  had  been  added,  and  was  greater  with  90  per 
cent  moisture  than  in  a  drier  or  a  wetter  solL  Soil  constantly  saturated 
with  moisture  contained  practically  no  nitrates.  The  nitrite  content  of  the 
soils  was  always  low  but  was  higher  in  the  uncropped  soU  than  in  the  cropped, 
and  was  higher  where  high  nltrogei  fertilizers  had  been  added.  The  ammonU 
content,  while  never  great,  was  always  higher  in  cropped  than  in  uncroi^ed 
soils,  was  highest  where  a  high  nitrogen  fertilizer  was  used,  and  was  not  muck 
affeded  by  the  soil  moisture.  The  ratio  of  soluble  salts  to  nitrates  was  always 
higher  In  cropped  than  in  uncropped  soil. 

While  not  definitely  determined,  the  number  of  bacteria  in  the  soil  was 
usually  greater  with  15  than  with  80  per  cent  moisture  and  was  slightly  greater 
in  unfertilized  than  in  fertilized  solL  The  easily  soluble  phosphoric  acid  was 
Always  higher  in  the  uncropped  than  in  the  cropped  soil,  higher  in  the  fer- 
tilized than  in  the  unfertilized  soil,  and  varied  irregularily  with  the  son 
moisture. 

Wheat  matured  sixteen  days  earlier  with  20  per  ceot  moisture  than  wltti 
either  11  or  45  per  cent  and  a  well-balanced  fertiliser  caused  an  earlier  maturity 
than  one  with  high  nitrogen  or  no  fertilizer.  Tillering  was  promoted  by  hlg^ 
moisture  and  by  fertlllzera  Plants  were  able  to  stand  excessive  moisture 
better  when  young  than  when  older  and  mildew  attacks  were  severest  00 
plants  growing  with  high  moisture  and  a  high  nitrogen  fertiliser. 

*'  The  number  of  nodes  per  culm  was  least  with  a  medium,  and  most  witii 
the  very  high,  soil  moisture.  The  length  of  culms  and  of  heads  Increased  with 
the  moisture  up  to  87)  per  cent,  after  which  both  decreased.  The  heads  were 
proportionately  longer  in  the  dry  than  in  the  wet  solL  The  quantity  of  moisture 
during  the  early  growth,  more  than  at  any  other  time,  determined  the  head  as 
well  as  the  culm  l^igth.  Fertilizers  increased  the  number  of  nodes  per  culm, 
as  well  as  the  loigth  of  culm  and  of  head."  The  number  of  kem^  of  wheat 
per  pot  and  the  quantity  of  straw  Increased  with  the  fertilizers,  and  with  the 
soil  moisture  up  to  87)  per  cent,  above  which  it  decreased.  The  number  of 
kernels  per  head  was  greatest  on  the  soil  with  a  medium  amount  of  moisture 
but  the  weight  of  100  kernels  was  greatest  on  the  very  dry  soil  and  least  on 
the  very  wet  There  was  proportionately  more  grain  than  straw  when  the 
soil  moisture  was  low  during  the  early  stages.  Proportionately  more  of  the 
dry  matter  in  wheat  had  been  produced  by  the  boot  stage  in  the  dry  soil  than 
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In  the  wet,  after  which  the  weight  of  roots  which  could  he  washed  out  de- 
creased  to  maturity.  The  greatest  transpiration  was  in  the  i^ants  producing 
the  most  dry  matter.  In  relation  to  dry  matter  produced,  water  was  trans- 
pired most  economically  with  a  medium  degree  of  soil  moisture  hut  was 
nsed  most  economically  in  the  production  of  grain  when  the  soil  was  kept 
comparatively  dry  up  to  the  boot  stage  and  then  kept  wet  tmtil  maturity. 
The  total  dry  matter  in  the  plant  as  a  wb<He,  however,  was  produced  most 
economically  when  the  soil  was  kept  wet  until  the  five-leaf  stage  and  drier 
from  then  until  maturity. 

The  percentage  of  nitrogen  in  both  grain  and  straw  was  highest  on  the 
driest  soil  and  gradually  decreased  as  the  moisture  increased  up  to  87)  per 
cent,  but  as  the  soil  approached  saturation  the  percentage  of  nitrogen  in  the 
grain  cOightly  increased.  The  condition  that  gave  the  highest  percentage  of 
nitrogen  both  in  the  grain  and  straw  was  where  the  moisture  was  low  up  to 
the  boot  stage  and  high  from  that  stage  to  maturity.  The  lowest  nitrogen 
was  found  where  the  moisture  was  high  during  all  periods.  The  high  nitrogen 
fertiliser  always  .increased  the  nitrog^i  content  of  the  crop.  While  the 
percentage  of  nitrogen  was  not  so  great  in  the  crop  produced  with  complete 
fertilizer  as  with  no  fertiliser,  the  total  w^ght  of  nitrogen  was  much  greater, 
due  to  the  larger  crop.  The  decrease  in  the  percentage  of  nitrogen  from  the 
boot  stage  to  maturity  was  greater  in  the  crops  on  the  wet  soil  than  in  those 
on  the  dry  soil. 

The  percentage  of  crude  ash,  calcium,  magnesium,  potassium,  and  phosphoric 
add  was  lower  in  wheat  straw  grown  with  high  moisture  than  in  that  grown 
with  low  moisture. 

**  These  experiments  bring  out  clearly  the  facts  that  the  moisture  relations 
of  plants  are  greatly  affected  by  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  that  the  effect  of 
a  fertiliser  is  dependent  on  the  amount  of  soil  moisture.  They  emphasize  also 
the  fact  that  fertilizer  experinients,  in  order  to  be  of  value,  must  be  made  under 
widely  varying  moisture  conditions,  and  that  experiments  with  the  use  of 
moisture  by  plants,  in  order  to  be  conclusive,  must  include  a  number  of  fer- 
tmty  conditions." 

A  list  of  references  to  related  literatore  is  appended. 

The  evaporation  of  water  from  soil,  B.  A.  Keen  {Jour.  Agr.  8ci.  [Bnglandh 
6  (19H),  No,  4,  pp.  456-475t  flg$,  8). — Studies  on  water  evaporation  from  the 
fine  sand  and  clay  soil  fractions,  from  china  clay,  and  from  soils,  with  particu- 
lar refer^ice  to  the  factors  governing  evaporation  in  soils,  are  reported  and 
the  apparatus  and  methods  used  described. 

It  was  found  that  the  evaporation  of  water  from  the  soil  fractions,  from 
china  clay,  and  from  ignited  soil  is  a  phenomenon  readily  explainable  by  the 
known  laws  of  evaporation  and  diffusion.  In  the  soils,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
evaporation  was  more  complex,  indicating  the  presence  of  a  factor  which  causes 
a  more  intimate  relation  between  the  soil  and  the  soil  water.  The  removal  of 
the  soluble  humus  from  the  soil  by  means  of  2  per  cent  caustic  soda  did  not 
appreciably  affect  the  evaporation,  and  ignition  of  the  fine  sand  and  silt  made 
no  appreciable  difference  in  the  evaporation  from  these  fractions,  thus  largely 
eliminating  any  possible  effect  of  the  insoluble  organic  matter.  Destruction  of 
the  colloidal  properties  of  the  clay  fraction  completely  altered  the  evapora- 
tion curve,  which  became  identical  with  that  given  by  sand  or  silt 

It  is  concluded,  therefore,  **  that  the  colloidal  properties  of  the  clay  fraction 
are  in  part,  if  not  mainly,  responsible  for  the  characteristic  shape  of  the  evapo- 
ration curve  from  soil." 

In  a  mathematical  study  of  the  rate  of  evaporation  from  soil  (the  first  differ- 
ential of  the  experimental  curves)  two  factors  were  distinguished  which  oper- 
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ated  oyer  practically  tbe  whole  range  of  water  cootent  dealt  with  In  the  experi- 
mental one  expresatng  the  effect  of  the  gradnally  diminlshiziir  water  aorCaee  m 
eyapontlon  and  the  other  giving  an  empirical  meaaare  of  tbe  Influence  of  tte 
Tapor  preaanre  of  the  molat  aolL  Tbe  fcAowlng  eqnatkm  for  rate  of  empan- 
tlon  from  aoil  waa  developed : 

-A^-y(^+l)(2.308  log,,(ft+r)-log,r],  wkeie  $-«•*•  of  eTapGndaa. 

lo^percentage  of  water  preeent  by  weli^t 

a=:q;)ecUlc  gravity  of  the  aoU. 

A  and  JTs^constanta. 

Partial  atariliaation  of  aoU  hf  Tolatila  and  nonvolatila  aBtiaqptiCB»  W. 
BuDDiH  [Jour.  Agr.  ScL  [^fiftoiuK].  S  {19U),  No.  4.  PP.  427-457.  ;M«-  4)- 
Supplementing  previona  experlmenta  by  Rnaa^  and  Hat<diin8on  and  otben 
(E.  S.  R.,  81,  p.  27)  further  teata  were  made  by  the  Rnaa^  and  Hntchbiana 
method  on  two  solla,  one  hi|^  and  the  other  low  in  nitrates,  to  oonqiare  a 
wider  range  of  aabetances  indndlng  henaene,  tolnene,  cyclohezane»  peataae, 
hexane,  heptane,  chloroform,  ether,  acetone,  formaldehyde,  alcohola, 
creaol,  hydroqoinone,  pyridln,  caldnm  solphid,  solphnr,  anlphor  dtoxid, 
fluorid,  and  aodiom  chlorid.  Tlie  object  of  these  teata  waa  to  determine  whether 
the  phenom^ia  observed  In  the  earlier  experiments  in  the  caae  of  tolQene  aai 
a  few  other  sobatances  are  generally  tme  of  antiseptics,  Inclndin^  (1)  those 
whidk  are  completely  volatile  and  diaappaar  entir^  from  the  aoil  when  their 
work  ia  done  and  (2)  those  which  remain  in  the  aoil  fbr  a  conatd^iO^  tiaM 
or  else  leave  decomposition  products  and  so  exert  a  prolonged  action  npon  the 
bacterial  flora  of  the  soil  and  npon  the  plant 

It  waa  fonnd  that  the  characteristica  of  tme  partial  ateriliaation  ate  ooae- 
mon  to  a  large  number  of  antiaeptica,  and  conaist  in  an  initial  ^cteaaa  in 
bacterial  nnmbera  followed  by  a  large  austalned  increase^  tlie  killing  of  pro> 
toaoa  and  nitrifying  organiama,  an  initial  increaae  in  ammonia  followed  by  a 
considerable  increaae  in  the  rate  of  ammonia  production,  and  no  chaaga  la 
the  results  obtained  following  an  increase  in  the  dose  In  any  particnlar  dieni- 
cal  when  once  true  partial  sterilisation  has  taken  place.  Tme  partial  aterfUaa* 
tlon  was  obtained  only  with  tlie  easily  volatile  or  removable  antiaeptica,  tiie 
dose  of  the  more  important  of  these  necessary  for  tliis  purpose  being  aa  fc^ 
lows:  B^iaoie,  below  0.16  per  cent  by  weight  of  dry  soil;  txdnene,  OM;  cy<^o- 
hexane,  OJT;  pentane,  0.7;  hexane,  0J.7;  heptane,  0.1;  chloroform,  t>el0fw  0.21; 
ether,  below  1.5 ;  and  acetone,  5.8. 

**  Substances  not  completely  removable  from  the  soil  have  some  laatin^  inflo- 
ence  on  the  flora.  With  the  weakar  doses  two  or  three  special  apedea  of  bac- 
teria characteristic  of  the  chemical  used  multiply  temporarily  to  an  enoneoiu 
extait,  but  the  organisms  do  not  produce  ammonia,  conaequmtly  there  ia  no 
gain  in  ammonia  and  nitrate  as  the  result  of  their  action.  The  higli^  daaes 
permanently  suppress  all  microbiological  action  in  the  soiL 

"  It  appeara  to  be  a  general  mle  that  a  aimple  flora  can  attain  extraordinarily 
high  numbers,  while  a  complex  flora,  such  as  prevails  after  normal  partial 
ateriliaation,  does  not  attain  to  higher  numbere  than  the  conniiarativ^  loir 
lev^  of  about  five  times  those  in  the  untreated. 

"  It  is  possible  to  trace  a  certain  relationahip  t>etween  the  action  of  an  tlK 
substances  used.  Tbe  Int^isity  of  the  effects  shades  off  gradually  tram  that  of 
the  powerful  nonvolatile  antiseptics  through  cresol  and  formaldehyde  to  the 
more  and  less  potent  volatile  antiseptics  respectively,  till  finally  the  action  af 
merely  q>reading  out  the  soil  in  a  thin  layer  ia  reached  [aee  ahatract  hdow)." 
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The  ftQihor  concludes  fhat  "  volatile  antiseptics  are  undoubtedly  ^ectlve  in 
increasing  the  productive  capacity  of  a  soil  under  laboratory  and  pot  culture 
liouse  conditions,  but  are  unsuitable  for  application  on  the  larger  scale.  An 
efficient  solid  substance  would  be  very  convenient  in  use  and  probably  much 
cheaper  than  methods  of  partial  steriliaation  by  heat"  The  experiments  thus 
far  made  **  have  not  revealed  any  suitable  new  nonvolatile  substance.  They ' 
have,  however,  emphasized  the  value  and  explained  the  action  of  phenol  and 
cresol  and  have  emphasixed,  althoui^  they  have  not  explained,  the  action  of 
formaldehyde  '*  in  causing  an  initial  increase  in  ammonia  but  an  irregular  inhi- 
bition of  nitrification. 

Note  on  the  increased  nitrate  content  of  a  soil  subjected  to  temporary 
drying  in  the  laboratory,  W.  Buddin  (Jour,  Agr.  8oi.  [Englandh  S  {1914), 
^0.  4>  PP'  4^2-456). — ^In  the  course  of  the  experiments  noted  above  it  was  found 
that  the  untreated  soils,  spread  out  at  the  same  time  the  treated  soils  were 
spread  to  evaporate  the  antiseptics,  contained  after  a  period  of  incubation  con- 
iriderably  more  nitrate  than  similar  soils  which  had  be^i  kept  permanently 
moist  V  The  soils  originally  contained  only  a  little  more  ammonia  and  nitrate 
than  the  moist  soil  and  when  dried  contained  less  rather  than  more  bacteria. 
This  increased  amount  of  nitrate  "  appears  to  be  due  not  to  absorption  from 
the  atmosi^ere  but  to  the  formation  of  more  nitrate  from  the  residues  in  the 
soil  in  i^ite  of  the  fact  that  the  numbers  of  bacteria  are  not  increased.** 

These  results  are  considered  important  in  that  they  show  the  necessity  of 
is^reading  the  untreated  soil  ride  by  side  with  the  treated  to  avoid  error  in  an 
work  with  volatile  antiseptics. 

Ammonifloation  studies  with  soil  fungi,  H.  C.  McLean  and  Q.  W.  Wilson 
(New  Jer$ey  Stae.  Bui.  270  {1914) f  pp.  S'-$9,  fig.  i).— Ammoniflcation  studies 
using  dried  blood  and  cotton-seed  meal  with  an  add  gravelly  loam  and  a  neu- 
tral red  shale  as  media  are  reported,  the  main  purpose  being  to  determine  the 
ammonifying  efficiency  of  the  fungi  present  in  the  soil.  Pr^iminary  experi- 
ments on  the  effect  of  acid  phosphate  and  acid  phosphate  and  lime  on  ammonia 
accumulation  in  soils  and  on  the  effect  of  add  phosphate  cm  the  ammoniflcation 
of  dried  blood  by  bacteria  indicated  that  fungi  rather  than  bacteria  were 
responsible  for  the  large  accumulations  of  ammonia  in  soils  containing  acid 
phovhate  and  organic  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  dried  blood. 

In  a  series  of  ammoniflcation  experiments  with  pure  cultures  of  fungi,  it  was 
found  that  of  the  fungi  studied,  induding  members  of  the  Aflpergillacese. 
Mucdraceee,  Dematiaces,  and  Moniliacese,  all  had  the  power  of  ammonifjring 
both  cotton-seed  meal  and  dried  blood.  Fungi  belonging  to  the  Moniliaceee  were 
the  most  active  ammonifiers. 

"The  individual  members  of  this  group  showing  the  highest  ammonifying 
effldaicy  were  Trichoderma  koeningi  strain  v.  2  and  T.  koeningi  strain  v.  3.  The 
latter  fungus  gave  the  maximum  ammonia  accumulation  in  the  soil  of  any 
fungus  studied,  from  both  cotton-seed  meal  and  dried  blood.  The  highest 
ammonia  accumulation  was  from  the  dried  blood.  The  Aq;>ergillace0B  contained 
the  spedes  showing  the  least  ammonif^g  power.  . .  . 

"  ^Vliere  dried  blood  was  used  as  a  source  of  nitrogen,  add  idiosphate  was 
found  to  increase  the  ammonia  accumulati<m  in  the  soils  with  18  out  of  the 
28  pure  cultures  of  fungi  studied.  On  the  other  hand,  where  cotton-seed  meal 
was  added  as  a  source  of  nitrogen,  ammonia  accumulation  was  increased  only 
in  the  case  of  8  out  of  the  25  cultures  used  in  the  test  .  . . 

"All  of  the  fungi  with  the  exception  of  four,  viz,  Zygorrhynchua  vuiUemkiU, 
Bhizopus  nigricanB,  McnUia  HtophUa,  and  Muoor  hiemaUB^  were  able  to  ammo- 
nlQr  dried  blood  more  readily  than  cott<m-seed  meaL  The  results  of  these 
experiments  make  it  appear  that  the  ammoniflcati<m  of  the  soil  organic  mattw, 
by  fungi,  depends  not  only  upon  the  chemical  and  physical  conq;>osition  of  the 
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soil,  but  also  upon  the  quality  of  the  orguiic  matter  preacnt,  aa  w^  as  m  the 
presence  ot  soluble  i;^ioephate&*'  • 

A  oontribatloa  on  the  nitrogen  problem,  H.  8oHSBn.iHCK  (HomdeL  VUumtA 
Naiuur  en  G^neeik.  Oong^  17  (1915).  yf-  192,  195).— A.  study  carried  oat  wKI 
a  diplococcQS,  abondant  in  certain  soils  and  wat^  thereftnom,  is  hrid  to  AiFff 
that  during  the  process  of  fermentation  organic  nitrogen  takes  part  in  the  for 
matlon  of  ammonia. 

8oU  bacteriological  inTSStigatlons  iOretfim  8ta.  Rpt.  191S-H,  pp.  18, 19).- 
It  has  been  found  that  lime  seems  to  increase  the  ammonifjring  and  nitritytas 
efficiency  of  the  soils  of  western  Oregon  in  a  marked  manner.  The  effect  k 
less  noticeable  on  eastern  Oregon  soils. 

[SoU  inoculation]  (Oregim  8ia.  Bpi.  1919-14,  pp.  19,  M).— Direct  besefit 
was  derived  in  69  per  cent  of  the  cases  in  which  cultnies  of  bacteria,  seot  oit 
by  the  station  in  1912  fbr  the  inoculation  of  legumes,  were  used. 

The  results  of  some  eiiperiments  with  farmyard  manure,  R.  A.  Bon 
{We9t  of  Scot.  Agr.  Col.  Bui.  65  {19H),  pf.  m-^U  M^  4).— Bxpertmoti 
extending  over  a  number  of  years  on  the  storage  of  manure  under  corer  lod 
in  the  field,  on  the  storage  of  different  kinds  of  fresh  manure  in  heaps  in  ^ 
tM6,  on  the  treatment  of  manure  during  storage,  and  on  times  and  m^hods  of 
applications  of  manure,  and  comparing  fresh  v.  rotted  manure  and  large  v.  sasll 
applications  of  manure  are  reported. 

When  stored  for  fdur  months  in  well  trodden  heaps  the  indoor  manure  loit 
17  J(  per  cent  in  weight  and  the  outdoor  manure  20.6  per  cent,  with  an  ^rengt 
annual  rainfidl  of  39.82  in.  The  indoor  manure  lost  20.4  per  cent  of  its  nitroeeD 
and  practically  none  of  its  phosfAoric  acid  and  potash,  while  the  outdoor  M 
28.4  per  cent  of  its  nitrogen,  21.1  of  its  phosphoric  add,  and  28.3  ci  its  potislL 
The  rotted  manures  were  in  each  case  poorer  in  total  and  available  nitroca 
than  the  fresh,  the  losses  in  this  reiqiect  being  greater  in  the  outdoor  thsD  lo 
the  indoor  manure.  The  greatest  loss  was  in  ammoniacal  nitrogen,  amountlog 
to  from  70  to  80  per  cent  of  that  of  the  firesh  manure^  18  per  cent  of  the  total 
nitrogen  of  which  was  in  ammoniacal  fbrm.  There  was  a  slight  incresie  cf 
amid  and  of  insc^uble  nitrogen  in  the  rotted  manure.  There  was  no  lo»  of 
phosi^oric  add  and  potash  where  there  was  no  drainage.  The  average  iacrettf 
of  crop  (potatoes  and  turnips)  in  favor  of  manure  stored  under  cover  wu  7 
per  cent 

The  average  loss  in  weight  of  horse  manure  with  peat  moss  and  with  straw 
litter,  cow  manure,  steer  manure,  and  pig  manure  stored  in  the  open  for  four 
months  (December  to  March)  was  22.3  per  coit  With  the  moss  litter  tlie  los 
from  horse  manure  was  much  lees  than  with  straw  (12.6  and  14.9  per  ceet 
respectively).  The  two  fresh  manures  richest  in  nitrogen,  namely,  those  trm 
fattening  steers  and  from  horses  (with  peat  moss  litter),  were  left  poorer  to 
this  constituent  after  rotting,  while  the  fresh  manures  relatively  poor  in  nitro- 
gen, namely,  those  from  cows,  pigs,  and  horses  (with  straw  litter)  in  the  order 
named  were  left  slightly  richer  in  total  nitrogen  after  rotting.  In  the  rotted 
manure  on  the  average  4  per  cent  of  the  total  nitrogen  was  ammoniacal  and  & 
per  cent  Insoluble  as  compared  with  19  and  72  per  cent,  reieqpectively,  in  the  fredi 
manure.  Forty-four  per  cent  of  the  phosphoric  add  and  71  per  cent  of  <^ 
potash  in  the  rotted  manure  viras  soluble  in  watw  as  compared  with  58  and  TS 
per  cent,  respectively,  in  the  fresh.  ''The  average  loss  of  manurial  constito- 
ents  in  the  five  manures  during  rotting  was:  Total  nitrogen,  29.6  per  cent; 
total  phoq[)h(Mric  add,  12.2  per  cent;  total  potash,  88.5  per  cent'*  Rotting  to 
every  case  lowered  the  fertUiaing  value  of  the  manure  as  measured  by  its  power 
of  supplying  available  fertilizing  constituentsi  This  was  borne  out  by  eipeH- 
ments  with  potatoes  and  turnips. 
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"  Of  the  Bubstancee  added  to  the  manure  to  fix  ammonia,  gypsnm  and  sodium 
add  sulphate  were  the  most  efficient,  but  superphoepliate  of  Ume^  kainit,  and 
cartK>nate  of  lime  increased  the  loss  of  nitrc^en.  Of  the  antiseptics  added  to 
check  fermentation,  chloroform  acted  beet,  fallowed  by  bleaching  powder  and 
formalin.  The  reduction  in  the  loss  of  nitrogen,  where  such  occurred,  was, 
howeyer,  not  sufficient  in  any  case  to  repay  tlie  cost  of  the  substance  used. 
The  most  effective  method  of  presenring  the  manure  from  losses  of  nitrogen 
was  to  trample  the  manure  and  to  cover  it  with  a  8-in.  layer  of  soil." 

Fresh  and  rotted  manure  was  applied  broadcast  and  in  drills  in  autumn  and 
spring  on  two  rotations,  (1)  potatoes,  wheat,  grass,  and  oats,  and  (2)  turnips, 
barley,  grass,  and  oats,  with  the  result  that  fresh  manure  applied  in  drills  in 
the  spring  gave  xmiformly  the  best  results  both  with  the  root  crops  and  for  the 
whole  rotation.  "About  9  per  cent  of  the  increase  for  root  crops  of  the  drilled 
manures  was  due  to  the  method  of  applying  the  manure  in  drills  over  that  of 
broadcasting.  In  the  case  of  the  autumn  application  of  manure,  when  the 
manure  was  applied  to  turnips,  there  was  a  5  per  cent  increase  in  favor  of 
plowing  in  the  manure  at  once  compared  with  leaving  the  manure  on  the  surface 
some  time  before  plowing  it  in.  When  the  manure  was  applied  to  potatoes 
there  was  not  much  to  choose  between  the  two  practices."  In  the  potato  rotation 
about  60  per  cent  of  the  total  increase  due  to  the  manure  was  accounted  for  in 
the  first  crop  (potatoes)  and  the  manurial  residue  was  not  exhausted  at  the 
end  of  the  rotation.  In  the  case  of  the  turnip  rotation  65  per  cent  of  the  total 
increase  was  accounted  for  in  the  first  crop  (turnips)  and  the  manurial  residue 
was  practically  exhausted  by  the  second  crop.  **  Farmyard  manure  yields,  when 
applied  in  drills  in  spring  to  potatoes,  about  60  per  cent,  and  to  turnips  about 
80  per  cent,  of  its  total  manurial  value  for  the  rotation^  compared  to  a  yield  of 
about  40  per  cent  with  potatoes  and  about  50  per  cent  with  turnips  when  the 
manure  is  applied  broadcast  in  the  autumn.  Small  dressings  of  manure,  of  about 
10  tons,  produce  proportionately  a  better  return  with  the  first  crop  than  large 
dressings  of  about  20  tons,  but  the  latter  leaves  proportionattiy  a  larger  residue 
than  the  fdrmer." 

From  comparative  tests  of  fresh  v.  rotted  manure  applied  at  rates  of  20  tons 
per  acre  in  drills  in  the  sining  it  was  concluded  that  the  relative  efficiency  of 
the  manures  dep^ids  largely  upon  the  amount  of  available  nitrogen  which  they 
are  capable  of  yielding  to  the  crop,  although,  as  a  rule,  short  rotted  manure 
produces  better  results  on  light  soils  than  long  fresh  manure.  Large  applica- 
tions (20  tons  per  acre)  of  manure  to  potatoes  left  a  manurial  residue  in  the 
soil  which  produced  a  notable  increase  on  the  fourth  crop  following  the  applica- 
tion of  the  manure.  With  turnips  the  residual  ^ect  was  hardly  visible  after 
the  second  crop.  Small  applications  (10  tons  per  acre)  produced  no  effect  after 
the  second  crop.  TJn^  addition  of  superphoq;>hate,  potassium  sulidiate,  and 
ammonium  sulphate  to  the  manure  did  not  affect  this  result,  showing  that  the 
artificial  fertilizers  were  exhausted  by  the  crop  to  which  they  were  applied. 

The  article  gives  numerous  analyses  of  different  kinds  of  manure,  especially 
a  series  of  analyses  of  cow  manure  from  12  typical  dairy  farms  which 
showed  total  nitrogen,  0^287  to  0.462,  average  0.846  per  cent;  ammcmiacal 
nitrogen,  0.024  to  0.129,  average  0.064  per  cent;  phoq;Aoric  add,  0.170  to  0.428, 
average  0.266  per  cent;  and  potash,  0.268  to  0.497,  average  0.881  per  cent 

Besults  of  two  years^  woric  on.  London  Soil  Experiment  Field,  G.  Rqbebts 
{Kentuohp  8ta.  lCiro.}f  pp.  ^).— Comparative  tests  of  different  fertilizers  on  a 
rotation  of  com,  wheat,  and  cowpeas  on  a  fine  sandy  loam,  especially  defident 
in  nitrogen,  phosphoric  add,  and  calcium  carbonate,  but  containing  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  potash,  showed  that  the  most  profitable  method  of  improving  such  a 
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■oU  is  to  ufle  phosplute.  limefltone,  and  mansre  in  ooonectloii  witli  t  cpof 
roUtioD  liinilAr  to  that  followed  in  tbe  experiments  reported. 

nM  eoonomio  importanoe  of  peat  moors  and  water  powwa»  with  special 
reference  to  the  air-nitrocen  qnestlon,  A.  BEmrracH  (Die  tHMe9wirt9ek9fUidm 
BedtutwHff  4er  Torfmoare  mnd  WoMerkr&fie  tnUer  hetonderer  BermckHdMr^ 
der  LufUtickMtoff'Frage.  BerUm:  F.  Biememroih,  1914.  pp.  V^229.  fU.  7.  >lf& 
17;  ab9.  in  ZUchr.  MoorkuUwr  u.  Torfvenoeri^  iS  {1914}*  ^^-  S^  p.  tH)- 
This  book  is  divided  into  a  general  introduction  and  three  pajrtSp  donling,  amoas 
other  things,  with  (1)  the  economic  importance  of  peat  and  peat  nsoora  lk«B 
both  indastrial  and  agricoltoral  riewpoints,  containing  a  diaciiaaloa  of  Ae 
manafiicture  of  illuminating  gas  and  ammonia  from  iieat  by  the  Moiid-Fraik- 
Caro  processes  as  well  as  the  use  of  moor  soils  for  agricuttocal  purposes;  (2) 
the  development  and  nee  of  water  power,  especiallj  for  tbe  prodoctien  of 
electric  power;  and  (3)  the  electrical  prodoctlon  of  nitro0en  compomids  froa 
the  free  nitrogen  of  the  air,  dealing  also  with  the  qnestioii  <tf  the  prodoctka 
of  nitrogenous  and  other  fertilizers  and  discussing  particularly  the  caldoa 
cyanamid  and  nitrate  industry  as  dev^oped  in  different  coontrlea. 

The  author  holds  that  the  nitrogen  question  has  been  satisfactorily  solved 
by  the  electrical  fixation  of  atmospheric  nitrogen. 

A  bibliography  of  212  refereaoee  to  the  literature  of  the  subject  as  well  as 
a  list  of  German  patents  relating  to  the  electrical  fixation  of  nitrofen  are 
given. 

The  utilisation  of  peat  in  lUly,  U.  Bossi  {BoL  Qukid.  Boc.  A^.  IU»L,  19 
il9U),  No.  10,  pp.  956-^1;  ahs,  ki  Intemat.  Inst.  Agr-  {Rome^,  Mo,  BuL  Ji#r. 
InM.  and  Plant  Diseases,  6  {1914),  No.  8,  pp.  10Q5,  1006;  Mitt.  Ver.  Fori. 
Moarkultur  Deut.  Reioke,  S2^  {1914),  No.  20,  pp.  ^5,  ^^).«^It  is  stated  that 
there  are  a  large  number  of  workable  peat  beds  in  Italy,  and  that  scMiie  attempt 
has  been  made  at  dlfTerent  times  with  little  commercial  success  to  ntiliae  tbe 
peat  for  fuel  and  other  purposes  and  to  use  the  peat  land  fbr  agricultore. 

The  most  important  industrial  development  with  refer»ioe  to  the  utiliaatioo 
of  peat  is,  however,  the  establishment  of  plants  at  Or^itano  and  Oodigoro  for 
the  manufacture  of  illuminating  gas  and  ammonia  by  the  Mond  processL  It  is 
stated  that  these  plants  are  able  to  manuf^u;ture  ammonia  at  somewhat  less 
than  half  the  market  price  of  this  product 

Ctorman  and  other  sources  of  potash  supply,  G.  H.  Macdowixl  {Bui.  Amer. 
Inst.  Mining  Enffin.,  No.  98  {1915),  pp.  10^114;  Chem.  Engin.,  21  {191S),  Ns. 
2,  pp.  4$-^). — The  Qerman  deposits  and  mining  methods  are  described,  with 
data  on  cost,  commercial  conditions,  and  consumption.  Other  possible  sources 
are  also  briefly  discussed. 

Am<mg  the  latter  are  the  deposits  near  Kalusi  in  Galida,  Austria,  and  tiie 
recently  discovered  deposits  in  Spain,  which  seem  to  be  of  commercial  im- 
portance ;  deposits  of  nitrate  of  potash  in  Peru ;  the  potash  salts  whidi  may  be 
obtained  from  sugar4)eet  waste,  from  wool  scouring,  and  as  a  by-product  in 
the  manufacture  of  cement ;  the  potash  obtainable  from  Ie^p,  alunite,  f tidsiar, 
leucite,  and  from  brines  obtained  from  alkali  lakes  and  ponds  and  from  boringi 
in  Texas.  As  far  as  the  United  States  is  concenied,  it  is  stated  that ''  up  to  now 
Searles  Lake  is  the  only  nearby  producer  on  the  map." 

Further  exploration  and  investigation  of  methods  of  utilising  the  sources  of 
potash  named  is  urged. 

Investicration  of  sources  of  potash  in  Texas,  W.  B.  Phoxips  (BuL  Atner, 
Inst.  Mining  Engin.,  No.  98  {1916),  pp.  115^127,  figs.  ^).-Jrhi8  article  deals 
particularly  with  the  potash  brines  obtained  at  Sfmr,  Tex.  (B.  S.  &,  28,  p. 
522),  and  with  the  occurrences  of  small  amounts  of  potasaimn  and  aodiiiia 
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r      nitrate  in  sandstones  and  other  rocks  and  of  small  amounts  of  nitrates  derived 

from  bat  gnano  in  caves, 
r  The  conclusion  is  that  the  only  hopeful  outlook  for  the  existence  of  workable 

beds  of  potash  salts  in  Texas  is  in  the  brines  as  found  at  Spur  and  in,  the 
almost  wholly  unknown  region  southeast  of  and  bordering  New  Mexico. 

Potash  from  kelp,  F.  K.  Cameron  (U,  8,  Dept.  Agr,  Rpt.  100  (1915),  pp. 
122y  pU.  40,  figs,  2,  map*  54). — ^This  consists  of  a  series  of  reports,  accompanied 
by  detailed  maps  of  the  kelp  groves  of  the  Pacific  coast  and  islands  of  the 
United  States  and  Lower  California,  on  the  following  subjects:  Pacific  Kelp 
Beds  as  a  Source  of  Potassium  Salts,  by  F.  K.  Cameron ;  The  Kelp  Beds  from 
Lower  California  to  Puget  Sound,  by  W.  C.  Crandall ;  The  Kelp  Beds  of  Pnget 
Sound,  by  G.  B.  Rigg;  The  Kelp  Beds  of  Southeast  Alaska,  by  T.  C.  Frye;  and 
The  Kelp  Beds  of  Western  Alaska,  by  G.  B.  Rlgg.  These  reports  and  maps  are 
the  result  of  careful  surveys  of  all  of  the  commercially  available  kelp  beds 
from  Cedros  Island  to  Cape  Flatter,  about  half  the  beds  available  in  south- 
east Alaska,  and  the  major  part  of  the  beds  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the 
Alaska  Peninsula. 

On  the  basis  of  a  large  number  of  analyses  which  ^ow  that  the  Pacific  coast 
kelps,  in  a  dry  state,  contain  about  16  per  cent  of  potash,  corresponding  to 
about  25  per  cent  of  potassium  chloride  it  Is  estimated  that  the  390  square  miles 
of  kelp  beds  already  mapped  on  the  Pacific  coast  are  capable  of  producing 
annually  59,300,000  tons  of  fresh  kelp,  equivalent  to  2,266,000  tons  of  potassium 
chlorid. 

"  What  it  would  cost  to  obtain  the  pure  potassium  chlorid  from  kelp  can  not 
be  stated,  as  sufficient  experience  is  not  yet  accumulated  to  Justify  exact  esti- 
mates. It  should  be  easier  to  extract  the  potassium  chlorid  from  kelp  than 
from  the  Stassfurt  salta  But  the  cost  of  harvesting  the  kelp  as  well  as  the 
subsequent  manipulation  is,  at  the  present  time,  speculative.  It  is  easy  to  show 
by  'paper  calculations'  enormous  profits  in  obtaining  pure  potassium  chlorid, 
iodln,  and  possibly  other  products  from  the  kelp.  Since,  however,  the  dried 
kelp  will  average  more  than  25  per  cent  potassium  chlorid,  since  the  organic 
matter  decomposes  very  readily,  and  there  Is  present  nitrogenous  matter  equiva- 
lent to  about  2  per  cent  nitrogen  and  some  phosphate,  it  seems  probable  that 
kelp  in  the  dried  state,  either  alone  or  in  mixture  with  other  materials,  such 
as  fish  scrap  and  standard  phoq)hate  carries,  is  the  form  in  which  it  is  most 
likely  to  find  at  first  a  market  as  a  fertiliser. 

"It  is  also  Impracticable  to  give  any  close  estimate  of  the  value  of  the 
possible  kelp  harvest  Assuming  that  all  the  potassium  chlorid  were  extracted 
and  marketed  as  such,  the  value  at  present  prices  would  be  approximately 
$90,000,000,  whereas  if  the  crop  were  all  reduced  to  dried  kelp  and  sold  at 
current  figures  for  both  potash  and  nitrogen  content,  the  value  would  be  in 
excess  of  $150,000,000." 

The  general  conclusion  from  the  investigations  already  made  is  'that  the 
commercial  production  of  potash  salts  from  American  sources  and  in  quantities 
sufficient  to  meet  the  growing  needs  of  the  Nation  is  quite  practicable.'* 

Badium  as  a  fertilizer,  C.  G.  Hopkins  and  W.  H.  Sachs  (lUinois  8ta.  Bui. 
m  {1915),  pp.  S89-401). — Experiments  by  others  on  this  subject  are  reviewed, 
and  field  experiments  with  com  and  soy  beans  in  which  the  radium  fertiliier 
was  used  at  rates  furnishing  0.01,  0.1,  and  1  mg.  per  acre  are  reported. 

The  soy  beans  followed  the  com  on  the  same  land  without  additional  appli- 
cation of  the  radium  fertilizer.    Of  six  trustworthy  average  results  witli  com. 
three  were  for  and  three  against  radium.    Of  eighteen  averages  with  soy  beans. 
Dine  were  for  and  nine  against  radium.     In  all  cases  the  average  variation 
94863'— No.  1 
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from  the  check  was  so  tUi^t  and  so  eroily  dlstribated  tor  and  against  "  as  » 
lead  only  to  tiie  conclusion  that  radlmn  applied  at  a  cost  of  $1,  $10.  or  ^ 
per  acre  produced  no  ^ect  upon  the  crop  yields  eitlier   the  first  or 


Attention  Is  called  to  the  fact  that  even  if  the  radium  fiertlllzer  were  to  is- 
crease  the  crop  yi^ds  '*  the  effect  would  be  that  of  a  stfrnnlant  and  the  incrcaie 
would  be  secured  at  the  expense  of  the  soiL  Thus  the  soil  woald  not  be  enrkhei 
in  fertility,  but  actually  imporerished  by  soch  treatment** 

Fertiliser  inspection  (Maine  8ia.  Off.  Insp,  62  {19W,  pp,  105-140).— AnttHjm 
of  samples  of  fertilisers  collected  under  the  direction  of  the  Oommi8si<Hier  <tf 
Agriculture  of  Maine  during  1914  are  reported  with  a  sammary  of  the  require 
ments  of  the  state  fertiliser  law.  Notes  are  also  given  on  the  valnatioB  <tf 
fertilisers^  the  question  of  the  potash  content  of  fertilizers  for  1915  in  riev 
of  the  present  shortage  of  potash,  the  use  of  fkrm  manure,  and  c»-tain  specii! 
results  of  the  fertllii^  inspection,  including  a  statement  by  A.  M.  O.  Soule 

AOBICULTUBAL  BOTAHT. 

Plant  breeding,  L.  H.  Bailkt  and  A.  W.  Oilbebt  (New  York:  The  Macmittim 
Co.,  1915,  rev.  ed.,  pp.  XVIII -^iH,  ftg$,  llS).— This  is  a  revision  of  the  wofk 
by  Bailey,  the  fburth  edition  of  which  has  been  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  1144). 
The  work  of  revision  has  beoi  largely  done  by  the  Junior  author  and  consider- 
able new  material  has  been  added,  bringing  the  subject  up  to  date.  Appendixes 
are  given  dining  the  terms  used,  with  a  bibliography  of  important  con- 
tributions to  plant  breeding  that  appeared  between  1906  and  1912,  and  laboratoir 
exercises  to  be  used  in  conjunction  with  teaching  plant  breeding. 

Ohiothera  grandiflora  of  the  herbarium  of  Lamarck,  H.  dk  Vktes  (Bee. 
(7^.  Bot,  25  Mm  (19H),  pp.  151^166,  ftg.  1). — ^The  author  concludes  an  account 
and  discussion  of  his  comparative  study  of  preserved  and  of  natural  ^>ecim«i8 
made  in  1895  and  repeated  in  1913,  with  the  statement  that  since  the  time  of 
Lamarck  this  species  has  been  growing  on  the  dunes  near  Liverpool  in  the  same 
form  as  at  the  present,  and  that  the  original  specimen  described  by  Lamarck 
as  (B.  grandiflora  (the  name  having  been  changed  by  Seringe  about  1S2S) 
agrees  with  the  form  now  generally  known  as  (E.  lamarcMana. 

Experimental  variations  in  Trlcholoma  nudum,  L.  Matruchot  (Rev.  Q4n. 
Bot.,  25  Us  (19U),  pp.  505^09,  pi.  i).— It  is  sUted  that  T.  nudum,  cultivated 
in  darkness  with  normal  humidity  at  11*  C.  (61.8*  F.),  grows  as  vigorously 
as  under  natural  conditions,  but  that  it  loses  progressively  certain  of  its  char- 
acters, such  as  the  violet  pigment  characteristic  of  the  species  and  the  gill 
sinus  characteristic  of  the  genua  These  changes  were  noted  in  the  specimeoi 
without  exception,  while  the  odor  and  other  characters  were  not  srasiblj 
altered. 

The  presence  of  Orobanche  minor  on  Pelareronium  Eonale,  H.  ScHSEBLnrcK 
(Handel.  Vlaamach  Natuur  en  Oeneesk.  Cong.,  11  (1913),  pp.  194,  i^).— Havinf 
found  O.  minor  on  P.  eonaXe  (it  having  strayed,  supposedly,  from  clover  grow> 
ing  near)  to  present  certain  anomalies  as  regards  color  and  structure,  tbe 
author  grew  this  parasite  on  Geranium  rohertianum  and  obtained  somewhat 
similar  peculiarities. 

Parasitic  specialisation,  F.  Heske  (ZUohr.  Forst  u.  Jagdw.,  46  (19U),  No. 
5,  pp.  281'-289). — This  is  mainly  a  theoretical  discussion  of  some  receaat  con- 
clusions by  several  authors  regarding  the  chemical  relations  betweai  the  hosts 
and  the  fungi,  with  their  collaborating  enzyms. 

Chondri08om.es  in  fungi,  F.  A.  Janssens  (Handel.  Vlaamsch  Natuur  m 
Geneesk.  Cong.,  17  (1915),  pp.  14I-U8,  ftg.  1).— Oiving  some  results  <rf  obnr 
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Tations  made  on  the  forms,  arrangements,  distribution,  etc.,  of  chondriosome 
elements  alleged  to  exist  in  yeasts  and  in  fungi  studied  in  early  stages  of 
development,  the  author  states  that  chondriosomes  are  abundant  in  fungi  and 
are  characterized  by  much  the  same  appearance  and  peculiarities  as  in  animals 
and  higher  plants. 

Horphologry  of  the  barley  grain  with  reference  to  its  enzym-secreting 
areas,  A.  Majetn  and  H.  V.  Hablan  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.  Bui.  189  (1915),  pp.  S2, 
pU.  8,  figs.  7). — ^A  special  study  has  been  made  of  the  barley  grain  with  a  view 
to  improving  its  quality.  The  authors  give  a  report  on  the  morphology  of  the 
grain,  having  investigated  it  both  at  rest  and  in  germination. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  integuments  of  the  ripe  barley,  with  the  exception  of 
the  investing  membrane  of  the  nucellus,  are  only  protective.  The  membrane 
surrounding  the  nucellus  develops  into  a  semipermeable  membrane,  which  has 
remarkable  selective  powers.  In  the  development  of  the  barley  grain  the  endo- 
sperm is  said  to  develop  earlier  and  more  rapidly  than  the  embryo.  At  maturity 
the  starch  is  less  dense  about  the  periphery  of  the  endosperm  than  in  the 
center,  and  the  epithelial  layer  is  not  functional  until  near  maturity.  The  con- 
version of  the  ^idosperm  is  effected  by  enzyms  secreted  by  the  epithelial  layer 
of  the  scutellum.  The  conversion  proceeds  from  the  proximal  ^id  toward  the 
distal  end,  working  more  rapidly  through  the  layers  immediately  beneath  the 
aleurone  layer.  Cytase  and  diastase,  it  is  claimed,  must  both  proceed  from  the 
scutellum,  and  the  proteolytic  ferments  most  probably  owe  their  origin  to  the 
same  organ.  Small-berried  barleys  were  found  to  have  a  greater  diastatic 
power,  due  to  the  secreting  area  being  proportionately  larger.  The  efficiency 
of  conversion  is  said  to  depend  upon  the  shape  and  composition  of  the  grain 
and  upon  the  relative  quantity  of  diastase  secreted. 

The  ideal  barley  grain,  It  is  claimed,  should  be  broadly  oval  with  a  scutellum 
extending  well  over  the  edges  of  the  adjacent  endosperm.  If  large  yield  of 
malt  is  desired,  the  size  of  the  grain  should  be  large.  If  diastase  is  the  main 
consideration,  the  size  of  the  grain  should  be  smaller. 

Direct  absorption  and  assimilation  of  carbohydrates  by  green  plants,  L. 
Knttdson  {AhB.  <n  Bdence,  n.  «er.,  4i  {1915),  No.  1048,  p.  180). — Ck)nflrming  the 
work  of  MoUiard  and  others  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  126),  the  author  has  found  that 
a  variety  of  plants  are  able  to  absorb  and  assimilate  various  sugars,  including 
lactose.  Lactose  was  found  utilized  by  vetch,  radish,  and  onion,  but  not  by 
timothy.  For  maize  the  sugars  in  order  of  preference  by  the  plant  are  glucose, 
levulose,  cane  sugar,  and  maltose,  wliile  for  vetch  they  are  cane  sugar,  glucose, 
maltose,  and  lactose.  Experiments  on  the  influence  of  concentration  of  sugar, 
and  also  of  the  influence  of  sugars  in  enzym  production,  are  said  to  be  in 
progresa 

A  preliminary  study  of  the  chlorophyll  compounds  of  the  peach  leaf,  H.  S. 
Reed  and  H.  S.  Stahl  (Abs.  in  Bcience,  n.  «er.,  41  {1915),  No.  1048,  p.  180). — 
Investigations  were  undertakoi  with  special  reference  to  the  chlorophyll  con- 
tent of  peach  leaves,  the  trees  producing  which  were  affected  by  the  disease 
yellows.  The  chlorophyll  compounds  were  extracted  and  separated  by  the  use 
of  inactive  solventa 

The  diseased  leaves  were  found  to  differ  from  healthy  ones  both  in  the  qual- 
ity and  quantity  of  the  chlorophyll  derivatives  extracted.  Among  the  deriva- 
tives found  in  healthy  peach  leaves  were  chlorophyll  a,  chlorophyll  &,  phyto- 
rhodin,  chlorophyllln,  pheeophytin,  phsephorbid,  methyl-phsophorbid,  methyl- 
chlorophyllid,  phytochlorin,  carotin,  and  xanthophyll.  As  the  disease  advanced 
there  was  found  to  be  a  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  chlorophyll  and  chlorophyll 
derivatives.  The  diminution  of  the  green  series  was  greater  than  that  of  the 
yellow-brown  series. 
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StudlM  on  Ijoopin  and  its  relations  with  chlorophyll,  W.  LuBEMorKo 
(Rev,  G^.  Bot,  25  ffU  {19H),  pp.  475-^).-— The  author  has  foUowed  op  woit 
previoaslj  done,  partlj  hi  asMdation  with  Mont6verd6  (E.  S.  B.,  31,  pp.  12^ 
620),  hivestigating  herdn  more  particularly  the  rations  of  lycoite  wltbln 
plants. 

The  results  of  the  investigation,  the  author  states,  showed  a  striking:  colnd- 
dence  betweoi  the  physiological  conditions  favoring  the  formation  of  lyci^ 
and  lycopinoids  and  those  which  favor  the  decomposition  of  chlorophyll.  He 
regards  them  as  products  of  a  particular  chlorophyll  oxidation,  occasioned  prob- 
ably by  the  activity  of  aizyms. 

The  absorption  and  excretion  of  elsctrolytes  by  Lnpinus  albns  in  dUnte 
simple  solutions  of  nutrient  salts,  R.  H.  Tbuk  and  H.  H.  Bastijeit  (Ate.  is 
Science,  n.  «er..  4/  {1915),  N(k  lOJ^S,  pp.  180,  iai).— A  study  was  made,  by 
means  of  water  cultures,  of  the  b^iavior  of  seedlings  of  L.  albus  toward  dis- 
tilled water  and  simple  solutions  of  salts  containing  ions  regarded  as  essential 
to  the  normal  nutrition  of  the  higlier  green  plants.  The  idants  w&re  kept  In 
darkness  and  the  absorption  of  ions  from  the  solution  measured  in  terms  <A 
electrical  conductivity. 

The  plants  were  found  to  give  up  their  salts  to  distilled  water  at  a  variable 
rate  until  death  resulted  from  exhaustion.  Solutions  of  potassium  phosphate 
and  potassium  chlorid  acted  essentially  like  distilled  water.  In  potasaiiim  sal- 
phate  and  potassium  nitrate  a  slight  absorption  phase  was  observed  in  ttie 
most  favorable  concentrations;  otherwise  the  results  differed  little  from  those 
settd  In  phospliate  and  chlorid  solutiona  Sodium  chlorid  was  found  to  affect 
permeability  and  growth  essentially  the  same  as  potassium  nitrate  and  potas- 
sium sulphate.  In  the  most  favorable  concoitrations  of  magnesium  nitrate 
and  magnesium  sulphate  there  was  a  slii^t  but  clearly  developed  absorption 
phase,  resulting  in  a  net  gain  of  electrolytes  to  the  i^ant  A  net  loss  took 
place  in  the  more  dilute  solutions  and  in  the  greater  concentrations  toxic  action 
developed.  In  calcium  nitrate  and  calcium  sulphate  solutions  all  concentra- 
tions studied  supported  active  absorption  of  electrolytes,  and  apparently  st- 
abled the  plants  not  only  to  retain  the  salts  already  present  but  also  to  make 
net  gains  from  the  solutions. 

The  absorption  and  excretion  of  electrolytes  by  Lupinns  albns  in  dilute 
solutions  containing  mixtures  of  nutrient  salts,  R.  H.  Tbue  and  H.  H.  Babt- 
LTTT  iAb$.  in  Science,  n.  ser.,  41  {1915),  No.  IO48,  p.  i8i).— Under  conditions 
similar  to  those  described  above  the  authors  grew  seedlings  of  L.  alhu9  in 
graded  solutions  of  pairs  of  nutrient  salts.  The  results  obtained  showed  that 
the  gain  or  loss  of  the  electrolytes  by  the  plants  was  influ^iced  by  the  antago- 
nistic action  of  iona 

The  process  of  anthocyanin  pi^rment  formation^  R.  Oombes  {Bev.  04n.  Bot, 
25  his  {19U),  pp.  91-102). — Summing  up  results  of  recent  studies  (R  S.  R., 
81,  p.  128),  the  author  states  that  pigmentation  is  a  continuous  process.  In 
some  cases  red  is  formed  from  the  first;  in  others  the  original  product  is  yd- 
low,  and  it  may  persist,  or  it  may  disappear  wholly  or  partly  with  the  inrodue- 
tton  (from  its  own  body  or  otherwise)  of  the  red  pigment  The  greats  part 
of  the  anthocyanin  is  thus  formed  in  place,  a  small  portion  resulting  from  the 
transformation  of  yellow  into  red  pigment. 

Relation  of  transpiration  to  the  composition  of  white  pine  seedlings,  G.  P. 
BuBNs  {Ab9.  in  Science,  n.  ter.,  41  {1915),  No.  1048,  p.  181). — ^In  continuation 
of  work  previously  reported  (BL  S.  R.,  80,  p.  726)  the  author  repeated  experi- 
ments there  described  and  in  addition  noted  the  effect  of  traniqpiration  as  in- 
fluenced by  one  and  two  covers  of  cheese  cloth.  The  seeds  were  sown  in  May 
and  the  first  analysis  made  of  seedlings  gathered  August  11. 
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The  analysis  showed  that  there  was  an  increase  in  the  percentage  of  protein 
and  soluble  ash  through  no  shade,  half  shade,  to  full  shade,  the  highest  per- 
centage of  ash  occurring  in  the  full  shade  bed  where  the  rate  of  transportation 
was  very  low.  The  effect  of  the  cheese  cloth  screens  was  intermediate  between 
no  shade  and  half  shade. 

Fonction  of  water  reserves,  L,  nu  Sablon  (Rev.  <W».  Bot,  25  hi%  {19U), 
pp,  459-47S,  figs.  4)'— An  examination  of  the  aquiferous  cells  and  tissues  of 
several  plants  is  said  to  show  that  such  cells  possess  a  nucleus  and  a  proto- 
plasmic layer  in  a  living  state,  dead  c^ls  tatdng  little  part  in  the  storing  of 
water  on  account  of  the  too  great  permeability  of  the  walla  This  property, 
however,  fits  them  for  taking  up  or  getting  rid  of  water  where  this  is  advan- 
tageooa  Several  classes  of  aquiferous  cells  are  discussed  in  r^rd  to  their 
special  adaptations,  some  such  cells  also  aiding,  supposedly,  in  the  regulation 
of  transpiration. 

The  translocation  of  materials  in  agingr  leaves,  N.  Swabt  {Die  Btoffwan- 
derung  in  ahlebenden  Bldttem.  Jena:  G,  Fischer,  19 H,  pp,  118,  pU.  6), — This 
is  a  study  of  the  transfer  and  transformation  of  materials,  of  color  changes, 
and  of  the  relations  of  these  to  leaf  fail. 

It  is  stated  that  during  the  process  of  leaf  coloration  a  transfer  of  materials 
from  leaf  to  stem  occurs,  also  that  during  this  period  both  plasma  and  nucleus 
remain  intact  in  the  leaf  cells.  It  is  held  that  death  of  leaves  in  a  climate 
characterized  either  by  periodicity  or  uniformity  is  regulated  chiefly  by  factors 
which  are  apparently  internal  to  the  plant  itself  and  which  generally  show  a 
relation  to  the  age  of  the  plant 

Anatomical  structure  of  roots  under  abnormal  tension,  P.  Jacoabd  (Rev. 
O^.  Bot,  25  his  {1914),  pp.  559-^2,  figs,  7).— Th^  author  reports  that  in  the 
species  studied  (elm,  beech,  ash,  etc.),  roots  developing  under  unusual  ten- 
sions are  characterized  by  a  greater  development  of  the  conducting  system,  by 
alterations  in  tissue  structure  and  ligniflcation,  by  changes  in  the  proportion 
of  woody  parenchyma  and  medullary  rays,  and  by  an  altered  diameter,  usually 
of  woody  elements,  also  their  more  r^ular  arrangement  and  their  longer  per- 
sistence in  the  living  state.  It  is  thought  that  these  may  be  correlatives  of  a 
more  goieral  and  fundamental  reaction  to  the  conditions  brought  about  by 
tension. 

Effects  of  compression  on  root  structure,  M.  Molliabd  {Rev.  OSn,  Bot,  25 
his  {1914),  pp.  529-588,  pis.  2,  figs.  7).— The  internal  changes  produced  in 
small  roots  by  their  growth  under  compression  between  the  laminse  of  schistose 
rock  in  subsoil,  are  described,  those  noted  in  Oarlina  corymhosa  and  (Bnanthe 
erocata  being  taken  as  ftiirly  typical. 

Cells  developing  under  pressure  are  of  inferior  size.  Living  elements  usually 
undergo  relatively  slight  deformation,  dead  cells  being  much  flattened.  The 
elements  of  wood  and  bast  develop  generally  parallel  to  the  compression  plane, 
the  vessels  also  being  much  flattened.  The  secretory  ducts  do  not  differentiate 
Dormally,  as  the  fibrous  elements  are  partly  or  totally  suppressed.  Hyperplasia 
is  noted  at  the  extremities  of  the  major  transverse  axis  of  the  root 

Deformation  of  heath  on  the  seashore,  H.  Devaux  {Rev.  04n.  Bot.^  25  his 
{1914),  pp.  ISS-I49,  figs.  5). — ^This  contribution  on  the  causes  of  bushiness  deals 
with  the  phenomena  studied  in  case  of  Erica  vagans  on  the  seashore,  analyzing 
the  direct  and  indirect  effects  of  wind  on  growing  portions  and  the  responses  of 
the  plant  as  regards  production,  thinning,  bending,  and  death  of  the  shoots. 

Monstrosities  of  germination  in  cauliflower  and  Savoy  cabbage,  M.  Dubabd 
and  A.  Ubbain  {Rev.  04n.  Bot.,  25  his  {1914)  f  PP-  205^16,  figs,  tf).— /The  authors 
haye  followed  up  work  previously  reported  (E.  S.  R.,  29,  p.  629)  by  removing 
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ont  or  both  cotyledons  of  cruclferoas  seedlings  10  days  old«    The  resnltiiig  aBd» 
alles  of  dsrelopmentt  external  and  int^nal,  are  described. 

Ihjnrj  to  vegetation  by  coal  tar  and  other  vapors  and  protection  ttef- 
from,  R.  BWEBT  (ZUchr.  Pflaneenkrank.,  24  il9U),  No9.  5,  pp.  SSl-gTS;  6y  pp^ 
321-^40,  flg$.  H), — ^The  anthor  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  injury  to  Tes- 
tation due  to  the  deposit  and  absorption  of  alr-bome  products  from  theakMl 
works  of  various  kinds  at  several  points  in  Germany,  with  lists  of  plants  tamA 
to  be  susceptible  or  resistant  to  these  substances. 

These  eCTects,  although  not  entirely  uniform,  are  said  to  be  easily  dlsdngiuiM 
by  beth  external  and  internal  indications  ffMn  injury  by  smoke-bome  prodncR 
A  peculiar  lacquered  appearance  was  produced  on  the  upper  surface  of  iht 
leaves  of  a  number  of  economic  plants,  also  frequently  a  rolling  and  crinUhv 
of  the  lamixis.  Some  showed  discoloration  over  part  or  all  of  the  surfMc 
accompanied  by  the  formation  of  a  superficial  cork  layer.  Fruit  trees  shoved 
a  decrease  of  product,  and  vegetables  from  this  neighborhood  (osaaUy  wittM 
1,000  meters)  quickly  lost  their  turgor  and  fresh  appearance  when  gathered 
for  market  The  production  of  these  effects  varied  somewhat  witb  tlie  wind 
and  precipitation  or  differences  In  the  materials  discharged. 

Experiments  under  controlled  conditions  during  three  years»  and  in  put 
already  confirmed  by  those  of  1914,  gave  generally  similar  results  which  az« 
detailed.  It  appears  that  the  degree  of  injury  dep^ids  not  alone  npon  the 
amount  of  materials  present  in  the  atmoq[>here  but  also  upon  heat  or  insois- 
tion  and  dryness.  The  lacquered  appearance  followed  exposure  after  one  or 
two  days,  and  it  was  here  also  confined  to  the  upper  leaf  surface.  Sprayin? 
with  water  before  exposure  to  the  emanations  did  not  protect  the  plants  from 
injury.  Blooms  of  fruit  trees  were  injured  by  the  presence  of  the  prodocCi 
Spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture  of  0.5  per  cent  strength  appeared  more  harm- 
ful than  otherwise,  a  result  contrasted  with  that  previously  noted  under  oths 
conditions  (R  S.  B.,  28,  p.  247).  The  glossy  appearance  of  the  upper  leaf  sur- 
face seems  to  be  at  least  partly  due  to  the  drying  out,  thinning,  and  flattening 
of  the  epidermal  cells.    In  some  cases  a  superficial  cork  layer  was  formed. 

The  precise  chemical  and  physical  action  of  these  emanations  is  not  yet 
settled.  Interforoice  with  the  protective  functions  of  the  ^dermis  is  a  probable 
element,  as  plants  suffer  more  in  dry  and  sunny  weather,  with  a  d^:ree  of  r^ 
covery  in  shade  and  moisture  which  appears,  however,  to  be  greater  than  it 
really  proves  to  be  in  the  end. 

Studies  on  smoke  injnrj  to  vegetation  in  Batibor-PIania,  B.  Otto  (Ber.  £. 
Lehranst  Oh8i  u,  Qurtenbau  Proskau,  1913,  pp.  116-118). — ^This  is  a  brief 
discussion  of  the  studies  noted  above. 

The  pathological  action  of  tar  on  plants,  F.  von  Oabnat  (CanlfrL  O^om. 
Forstw.,  39  {1913),  No.  11,  pp.  497-^04). — ^The  author  gives  a  brief  account  of 
injury  to  trees  by  tar  used  on  the  trunks  as  protection  against  the  aacoit  of 
caterpillars.  It  is  said  to  have  involved  not  only  the  cambium  but  also  tbe 
sap  wood,  extending  also  beyond  the  edges  of  the  tarred  area.  This  iniory  is 
ascribed  largely  to  the  exclusion  of  air,  but  partly  also  (as  in  case  of  tnjnry 
to  roots  of  trees  standing  near  streets  paved  with  wood  blocks)  to  the  action  of 
salts  and  adds.    Beports  and  views  of  other  observers  are  also  discussed. 

The  vegetation  of  south  Florida,  J.  W.  Habshbeboeb  (Tran^.  Woffner  Free 
Inst,  8ci.  Phtta.,  7  {1914),  P*-  S,  pp.  189,  pis.  11,  figs.  £).— This  is  a  mcmograpli 
on  the  vegetation  of  Florida  south  of  27**  30'  N.  (exclusive  of  the  Keys),  dealing 
with  the  geography,  physiography,  geology,  and  phytogeography  of  this  region. 
giving  lists  of  plants  as  found  in  the  various  associations  or  formations,  and 
concluding  with  a  floristic  and  ecologlc  analysis  of  the  region  and  a  discusskn 
of  the  evolution  of  each  of  the  formations  noted. 
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FIELD  CBOFS. 

Forage  plants  and  their  colture,  C.  Y.  Pipeb  (New  York:  The  MacmiUan 
Co.,  1914,  PP'  XXI'\-618,  pis.  8,  figs,  fig).— This  book,  one  of  the  Rural  Text- 
Book  Series,  treats  of  the  different  species  of  plants  that  have  been  or  may  be 
grown  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States.  It  includes  chapters  treating  of 
the  general  subjects  of  preservation  of  forage,  choice  of  forage  crops,  seeds  and 
seeding,  and  meadows  and  pastures,  and  on  the  special  subjects  of  the  species  of 
grasses,  legumes,  root  crops,  and  miscellaneous  herbs  used  as  forage. 

[Beport  of]  department  of  agronomy  {Oregon  8ta.  Rpt.  1913-14,  pp.  24- 
26). — ^Trials  of  vetches  have  shown  that  smooth  vetch  {Vioia  aativa)  is  superior 
to  others  for  western  Oregon.  In  com  breeding  Minnesota  13  for  silage  and 
forage  and  Minnesota  23  for  grain  have,  by  selection,  been  made  to  meet  Oregon 
conditions,  yields  ranging  from  7.4  to  22.1  tons  of  silage  and  from  34  to  85  bu. 
of  grain  per  acre,  respectively,  having  been  secured.  Variety  tests  of  soy  beans, 
potatoes,  wheat,  oats,  and  barley  are  noted,  as  in  the  production  of  a  superior 
quality  of  kale  seed  secured  by  selection.  Thousand-headed  kale  Is  noted  as 
being  sui>erior  to  marrow  cabbage. 

Extensive  irrigation  experiments  covering  six  years  are  noted.  "A  careful 
study  of  the  effect  of  irrigation  on  the  soil  itself  shows  that  with  careful 
handling  as  to  crop  rotation,  cultivation,  and  judicious  use  of  water  the  quality 
of  the  soil  may  steadily  be  Improved,  but  with  careless  handling  the  quality  may 
be  greatly  injured. 

"  Using  one  dollar,  which  the  data  show  Is  the  maximum  total  annual  cost  for 
each  acre  inch,  corn  has  given  an  average  profit  of  50  eta  an  acre  inch,  kale 
75  cts.,  beets  $1.18,  alfalfa  $1.75,  beans  $2.86,  clover  $2.87,  carrots  $3.74,  and 
potatoes  $7.63  for  each  acre  inch  of  water  applied.  The  mean  profit  for  each 
acre  inch  as  an  average  of  all  crops  and  including  nearly  150  trials  has  been 
$2.33.  The  average  increase  in  yield  by  crops  has  been  54  per  cent  and  the 
average  depth  of  irrigation  for  each  season  4.8  in." 

Unsuccessful  attempts  at  rice  growing  are  noted. 

The  relation  between  the  physical  characteristics  of  soils  and  their  grain- 
producing  power,  G.  Stempel  (Landw.  Jahrb.,  46  (1914)$  No.  S,  pp.  867-401, 
figs.  6). — ^After  reviewing  the  literature  on  this  subject,  the  author  gives  in 
tabular  form  results  of  the  production  of  oats,  barley,  and  rye  on  many  kinds  of 
soil  in  Bohemia  that  have  been  analysed.  These  figures  were  compiled  from  the 
report  of  the  experiment  station  at  Tabor. 

Fertilizers  and  the  production  of  cereals,  PAiXADms  {Prog.  Agr.  y  Pecuario, 
20  {1914).  No8,  878,  pp.  452-456;  879,  pp.  472-4^4;  880,  pp.  487-490;  881,  pp. 
50S-506;  882,  pp.  519-521,  figs.  8). — In  this  article  the  author  points  out  the 
relation  of  yields  of  cereals  to  the  consumption  of  potash  in  the  chief  grain- 
producing  countries  of  Europe,  and  gives  results,  of  tests  carried  on  at  various 
centers  in  Spain  that  show  increased  yields  following  the  use  of  fertilisers,  and 
especially  the  addition  of  potash  \o  nitrogenous  and  phosphatlc  fertillEers  for 
wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  rye. 

The  small  grains  in  Tennessee,  0.  A.  Mooebs  (Tennessee  Bta.  Bui.  112 
(1916),  pp.  9-60,  figs.  9). — ^Thls  bulletin  gives  results  of  variety  tests  of  wheat, 
barley,  and  oats  covering  a  period  of  several  years. 

It  is  noted  that  the  best  varieties  of  wheat  for  Tennessee  conditions  were 
Kansas  Mortgage  Lifter  and  Fulcaster.  In  studying  methods  of  selection  for 
improvement  it  is  shown  "  that  the  Poole  [variety  of]  wheat  could  be  separated 
into  strains  or  varieties  which  had  different  yielding  capacities  The  continued 
selection  of  the  largest  and  best  heads  resulted  in  a  variety  which  yielded 
highest  and  was  markedly  different  in  general  appearance  from  the  variety 
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obtained  by  aelectlOQ  of  the  moet  Inferior  heeds.  .  .  .  Tlie  results  with  tht 
Polcester  variety  show  that  no  difference  in  yield  was  obtained  t^  either  method 
of  seed  selection.  .  .  .  Also  efl^nts  to  separate  cat  strains  by  indiridoal  plsoi 
sdections  were  without  result  In  short,  the  Fnlcaster  Tsrlety  used  tn  thes 
experiments  most  have  been  a  pore  strain  iHii<^  was  not  capable  of  bftaf 
clianged  by  any  of  the  methods  used." 

Winter  bariey  Is  noted  as  being  a  useful  crop  tor  Tennessee,  the  xarletks 
Tennessee  and  Union  being  the  beet  yi^ders.  Better  yi^ds  were  obladned  with 
seeding  the  latter  lialf  of  September.  Bed  dorer  is  noted  as  betng  snocestfidlr 
sown  with  early-seeded  winter  barley  and  winter  oats.  Siting  barley  hsi 
proved  inferior  to  spring  oats,  but  may  be  used  as  a  nurse  crop.  Better  yields 
of  winter  oats  were  obtained  from  September  seedings  than  from  later  m  iwllngi 
Spring  oats  were  successfully  sown  with  Kentucky  blue  grass  in  the  fall  as  t 
protection  f6r  the  young  grass,  as  they  winter-killed  and  were  oot  of  the  way 
for  the  full  development  of  the  grass  in  the  q>ring. 

Turf,  a  M.  HuT€HnrsoN  {Affr.  Jour.  Ii^ia,  9  {19U),  No.  4,  pp.  M»-481 
pL  i). — ^This  article  describes  various  treatmmts  of  lawns,  both  numiirfal  and 
cultural  eynodan  dactyUm  se^ns  to  have  be«i  tlie  most  successful  grasB  as  t 
turf  former.  The  successful  application  of  sand  at  the  rate  of  150  lbs.  to  lOO 
sq.  ft  of  lawn,  on  soils  that  were  inclined  to  bake  or  crac^  during  dry  weather, 
is  noted. 

Qradinc  and  baling  PhiUppine  fibers,  H.  T.  Edwahw  {PhiUppkiie  A^r.  Aer. 
[EngUth  J7d.],  7  {19U),  No,  lO^lB,  pp,  S81''S90,  flgM.  5).— This  article  deKrfibei 
the  official  standard  grades,  gives  methods  of  det^mining  them,  and  deacrlbci 
the  baling  and  labeling  of  fibers  as  required  in  the  flbw  industry  of  the 
Philippines. 

Description  of  the  standard  grades  of  abaci  (ICanila  hemp),  M.  M.  Sjxobt 
{Phmppine  Agr.  Rev.  [EngUth  ^<f.],  7  {19H),  No.  10-12,  pp.  4«JM^^).— T%is 
article  gives  specific  descriptions  of  each  grade  of  the  newly  estabUahed  standard 
for  abacft  for  the  Philippines.  These  descriptions  are  based  upon  aAor^  cteaa- 
ing,  texture,  and  length,  and  include  brown,  seconds,  current  midway,  good 
current  superior  current  prime,  and  extra  prime. 

The  rejuvenation  of  depleted  abac&  fields,  F.  P.  Nicklbs  (PhiUpptme  Apr, 
Rev.  lBnpU$h  Ed.h  7  {19H),  No.  10-12,  pp.  W-4i9,  ^.  i»).~-Thi8  artide 
describes  improved  methods  of  cultivating  abac&  that  have  be»i  succesaftfly 
tried  at  the  La  Oarlota  station  and  by  some  growers.  These  methods  coaslst 
chi^y  of  clean  cultivation  and  the  use  of  cowpeas  as  a  cover  and  green- 
manure  crop. 

Alfalfa  farming  in  America,  J.  BL  Wiho  {Chicago:  8ander9  PMUshimo  Co. 
1912,  pp.  528,  pis.  20,  figs.  5). — ^A  treatise  on  the  production  and  uses  of  alfftlfi 
with  special  refer^ce  to  the  United  States. 

Alfalfa  culture,  P.  J.  Jknnikgs,  R.  J.  Buvlxt,  and  W.  H.  Fahsikld  {DopL 
Int.  Canada,  Irrig.  8er.  Bui.  2  (1914),  pp.  26,  pis.  2,  figs.  5).— This  bulletin  gives 
the  results  of  successful  attempts  to  grow  alfalfa,  especially  under  irrlgatksL 
in  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan. 

Alfalfa,  W.  T.  Olabkk  (Califomia  Bta.  Ore  S7,  Reprint,  pp.  tf).— The  artide 
previously  noted  (B.  S.  B.,  29,  p.  82)  has  been  rewritten. 

FertHiser  experiments  with  beans  in  the  valley  of  Meodco,  IC  Galtdn) 
(Bol.  800.  Agr.  Mewicana,  58  (1914),  2fo.  4^,  pp.  824-S27,  fig.  i).— This  artide 
describes  a  fertiliser  experiment  with  beans  in  which  the  addition  of  80  kg. 
per  hectare  (71.2  lbs.  per  acre)  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  to  a  fertiliser  oostslat- 
ing  of  sulphate  of  iron  100  kg.,  double  8uperphoQ;)hate  80  kg.,  sulphate  of  petaah 
80  kg.,  and  gypsum  260  kg.,  per  hectare,  produced  an  increase  of  856  kg:,  and 
a  total  yield  of  1,880  kg.,  of  beans  per  hectare. 
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Bur  clover  seed;  means  of  hastonlng  their  srerminatlon,  J.  F.  Dxtgoab 
and  H.  B.  Tisdaub  {Alabama  Col.  8ta.  Oirc.  29  {1914),  pp.  llS-116). --Thia 
describeB  several  methods  of  soaking  and  scalding  seed  burs  of  bur  clover  to 
hast^i  germination. 

The  most  successful  method  was  found  to  be  that  of  soaking  for  four  hours 
In  water  at  room  temperature  and  then  scalding  for  one  minute  In  boiling  water 
(212^  F.).  In  nine  days  76  per  cent  of  burs  germinated  by  tills  method  as 
against  8  per  cent  with  neither  soaking  nor  scalding.  Directions  for  soaking 
large  amounts  of  seed  are  included. 

On  the  relation  of  the  anatomical  coefficients  of  maize  to  its  heights  and 
the  nitrogen  content  of  the  kernel,  S.  Moskvichev  {Zhur.  Opytn,  Agron. 
{Ru%8.  Jour,  EmpU  Landw,),  15  {1914),  No.  4,  pp.  266-281). — In  an  examination 
of  five  varieties  of  maize,  the  data  obtained  in  measuring  the  stoma  of  the 
upper  and  the  fifth  leaf  (15  samples  from  each  variety),  the  height  of  the 
plants,  and  the  nitrogen  cont^it  led  to  the  conclusion  that  with  an  increase 
of  cell  size  the  height  increased  and  the  nitrogen  content  sank. 

Effect  of  the  submersion  of  com,  E.  MAEOHirrrANO  {CoMvatore,  60  (1914), 
No.  S2t  pp.  438-435,  figs.  2). — ^Tliis  notes  the  abnormal  development  of  the  male 
and  the  female  parts  of  maize  as  results,  appar^iitly,  of  planting  In  the  sub- 
merged alluvial  soils  of  Lower  Friuli,  where  soil  may  be  covered  with  water 
to  a  depth  of  from  15  to  20  cm.  (5.6  to  8  in.)  for  sev^al  days. 

Fertilizer  experiments  with  maize,  M.  Galvino  {Bol.  Cdmara  Agr.  Nac. 
Leon,  4  {1915),  No.  1,  pp.  4-8). — ^This  article  describes  experiments  and  gives 
results  showing  the  value  of  bone  meal,  sulphate  of  potash,  gypsum,  sulphate 
of  ammonia,  and  double  superphosphate  as  fertilizers  for  maize  in  Mexico.  It 
is  noted  that  the  Increase  in  yields  has  returned  from  200.65  to  321.55  per  cent 
Interest  on  the  cost  of  the  fertilizers  in  six  months  in  these  experim^its. 

The  modem  cultivation  of  com,  Z.  Dominoubz  {Ban  Antonio,  Tex.:  Do- 
minguez  Com  Book  PuUisMng  Co.  [1914],  pp.  351,  pis.  4,  figs.  249).— An 
BlDgllsh  edition  of  the  Mexican  book  aititled  Agrlcultura,  already  noted  (B.  S. 
R.,  32,  p.  131). 

Cotton  cultivation  in  the  West  Indies,  W.  Nowkll  and  H.  A.  Ballou  {Imp. 
Dept.  Agr.  West  Indies  Pamphlet  14  {1914),  PP-  118,  pi.  1,  figs.  ^5).— Cultural 
methods  are  described. 

[Cotton  experiments],  G.  G.  Magdonald  {Rpts.  Finance,  Admin.,  and  Condi- 
tion Sudan,  1913,  vol.  2,  pp.  143-151)  .—This  report  gives  results  of  variety  teits 
which  show  some  American  varieties  to  surpass  the  ordinary  ESgypttan  varieties 
at  the  Tokar  experimental  farm.  Spacing  tests  showed  70  by  80  cm.  (27.6  by 
31.5  in.)  to  be  the  most  favorable  eqimclng  for  the  Assili  type  and  90  by  100  cm. 
for  the  AfiElfl  type;  Pruning  plants  by  topping  those  that  showed  a  tendency  to 
produce  wood  was  found  to  Increase  the  yield  considerably. 

Preliminary  work  with  hybrids  of  cotton,  J.  Hebbmann  {Bol.  Agr.  [8ao 
Paulo],  15.  ser..  No.  6-7  {1914),  pp.  559-678,  figs.  8).— This  discusses  prelimi- 
nary work  and  gives  data  in  hybridizing  Upland  and  Caravonlca  varieties  of 
cotton  at  the  EUlza  station. 

The  influence  of  some  chemical  reagents  on  the  sprouting  of  potato  tubers, 
B.  NioKLiscH  {Untersuchungen  iiher  den  Einfiusseiniger  chenUsoher  Agentien 
out  die  KeimfdMgkeit  der  Karioffelkmolle.  Inaug.  Diss.  Univ.  Erlangen,  1912, 
pp.  51). —Tl^  describes  exp^ments  and  gives  the  results  of  the  use  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  hydrochloric  add,  sodium  chlorid,  copper  sulphate,  carbon  monoxid, 
and  carbon  dJoxld. 

Tubers  were  immersed  In  solutiona  of  these  chemicals  of  concentrations  of 
0.5,  1,  2,  3,  and  4  per  cent  for  periods  of  6,  12,  24,  and  48  hours.  On  the  basis 
of  his  observation  of  the  vegetative  conditions  of  the  tub^s,  the  author  con- 
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eluded  that  the  strong  solutions  of  sulphoric  add  and  of  copper  sali^iate  sap- 
pressed  sprouting  for  the  longer  periods,  and  growth  was  alnoost  entirely  jjfre- 
T«ited  in  the  hydrochloric  acid  series.  The  weaker  concentrations  of  sul- 
phuric acid  and  hydrochloric  acid  somewhat  retarded  sprouting  and  later  de- 
velopment of  the  q;)routs.  Carbon  dioxid  seemed  to  delay  sprouttiig,  bat  it  was 
hastened  by  the  action  of  sodium  chlorid  and  carbon  monoxld. 

Group  classifl cation  and  varietal  descriptions  of  some  American  potatoes, 
W.  Stuakt  ((7.  8,  Dept.  Agr,  Bui.  176  {1915),  pp.  56,  pU.  19). — ^In  order  to 
aid  the  student  and  grower  of  potatoes,  the  author  has  in  tliis  buUetin  classi- 
fied known  varieties  into  tieven  groups,  each  named  from  the  most  typical 
well-known  variety  in  the  group.  A  key,  describing  the  tubers,  sprouts,  and 
flowers  of  each  -group  is  presented,  followed  by  detailed  group  descripd<ais 
and  a  list  of  varieties  belonging  thereto.  Varietal  descriptions  of  varieties, 
arranged  alphabetically,  occupy  the  bulk  of  the  bulletin. 

Improvement  of  the  seed  potato,  G.  Martinet  {Aim.  Agr.  Suisse,  15  (1914), 
No,  t,  pp.  242-25S,  figs,  10), — ^This  article  notes  variations  due  to  apparent 
grafting  of  underground  stocks' and  to  s^ections. 

Utilisation  of  potatoes  in  Europe,  R.  P.  Skuineb  {U,  8.  Dept.  Cam^  Spec 
Cons,  Rpts.,  No.  64  {1914),  PP-  S-i5,  18,  19,  55-44).— 'Miese  pages  ccmtain  dats 
compiled  from  reports  of  consular  officers  in  Ekiropean  countries,  especially 
Germany,  showing  the  development  of  the  potato  industry  and  the  value,  costs, 
and  uses  of  products  manufactured  from  potatoes,  starch,  alcohol,  and  dried 
potatoes.  Reference  is  made  to  the  oi^;K>rtunitles  of  American  farmers  in  manu- 
facturing potato  products. 

On  the  pollination  and  crossing  of  rice,  S.  Ikeno  {Ztschr.  P/lanzetumcht.^  Z 
{1914),  No,  4,  pp,  495S0S,  figs.  2). — ^This  article  discusses  the  method  of  open- 
ing of  the  rice  flower,  and  notes  observations  confirming  the  work  of  earlier  in- 
vestigators that  rice  seldom,  If  ever,  cross-poll inlses  in  nature.  The  results  of 
recii^rocal  crosses  betweei  a  variety  of  common  rice  and  one  of  a  e^ntinous 
type  show  the  colors  and  endoc^rm  characters  to  mend^ise  in  the  F*  gen- 
eration. 

The  correlative  relations  of  the  intemodes  of  a  stalk  to  itself  and  the 
determination  of  the  stalk  structure  as  a  guide  in  selection  of  nonlod^ring 
cereals,  demonstrated  with  rye,  H.  Plahn-Appiaki  {Ztschr.  Pflamenzucht.,  S 
{1914),  No,  4,  pp.  461-494,  figs,  f).— This  article  gives  the  results  of  tests  of 
bending  and  breaking  stresses  of  rye  straw  In  full  lengths  and  in  intemode  by 
intemode  lengths. 

[Soy  beans],  N.  Gill  {Ann.  Rpt.  Kumaun  Oovt.  (hardens,  1919-14,  PP-  iM)-— 
This  article  gives  the  results  of  tests  with  several  varieties  of  soy  beans  on 
soils,  the  chemical  and  physical  analyses  of  which  are  given.  The  data  stiovr 
yields,  oil  percentage,  moisture,  ash  content,  and  weight  of  100  seeds. 

Spacing  experiments  in  sugar  beet  cultivation  in  Hungary  in  1918,  B. 
VON  Jancs6  {Osterr.  Ungar.  Ztschr.  Zuckerindus,  u.  LandAO.,  4S  {1914) t  No.  5, 
pp,  685-694), — Reports  from  16  centers  at  which  beets  were  spaced  8  and  10 
in.  apart  in  rows  spaced  from  14  to  18  in.  apart  showed  the  most  favorable 
results  by  spacing  8  by  14  in.,  as  compared  with  10  by  14  in.  the  iHreoedlng 
season  (B.  S.  R.,  81,  p.  334).  It  is  noted,  however,  that  8  by  16  in.  and 
10  by  14  in.  gave  nearly  as  good  results  as  the  8  by  14  in.  It  is  stated  tbMt 
this  was  a  very  favorable  season  for  the  development  of  the  sugar  beet  hi 
Hungary. 

Drilling  fertilizer  experiments  with  sugar  beets  in  Hungary  in  1918,  J. 
GtXbfAs  {Osterr.  Ungar.  Ztschr.  Zuckerindus.  u.  Landw.,  4S  {1914),  No.  5,  pp. 
675-684).— This  continued  previous  work  (B.  S.  R.,  30,  p.  629;  32,  p.  280)  and 
with  similar  results.    The  effect  of  drilling  superphosphate  and  nitrate  of  soda. 
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combined  and  sliigly,  was  to  increase  germination  of  beet  seeds  and  hasten 
early  deytiopm^it  The  superphosphate  seemed  to  improve  the  root  development 
and  the  nitrate  the  leaf  development 

[Seedling  canes  and  manorial  experiments],  J.  P.  r 'Albuquerque  and  J.  R. 
BovELL  {Barbados  Dept.  Agr,,  Rpt  Sugar-Cane  Ewpta,  1912-1914,  pp.  J^-82). — 
This  reports  the  progress  of  work  in  manurial  experiments  and  variety  tests 
with  seedling  canes,  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  80,  pp.  S40,  835). 

It  is  noted  "  that  all  the  {data  that  recdved  sulphate  of  ammonia  gave  an 
increase  over  the  no-nitrogen  plats,  and  that  the  most  favorable  result  of  the 
application  of  nitrogen  in  any  form  was  obtained  on  the  plat  that  received 
60  lbs.  of  nitrogen  as  sulphate  of  ammonia,  15  lbs.  In  January  and  45  Iba 
in  June.  The  plats  receiving  nitrogen  as  dried  blood,  to  the  extent  of  40 
or  60  lbs.  nitrogen,  with  one  anomalous  exception  showed  an  increase  on  the 
no-nitrogen  plat,  but  not  so  great  as  in  the  best  sulphate  of  ammonia  plats. 
The  results  of  the  nitrate  of  soda  plat  must  be  rejected  as  unreliable.  The 
results  of  the  phosphate  series  show  that  all  the  i^ats  that  received  phosphate 
either  in  the  form  of  superphosphate  or  basic  slag,  gave  smaller  yields  than 
the  no-phosphate  plats.  With  two  exceptions  all  the  potash  plats  show  an 
increase  on  no-potash  and  the  best  result  of  the  series  was  given  by  the  plat 
that  received  80  lb&  of  potash  as  sulphate  of  potash  (about  160  lbs.  sulphate 
of  potash)  applied  all  in  January.'* 

Results  of  productivity  tests  of  artificial  hybrids,  natural  hybrids,  self- 
fertilized  seedlings,  seedlings  obtained  from  selected  seeds,  and  varieties 
of  ratoon  plantings  carried  out  at  many  centers  on  both  black  and  red  soils, 
are  given  in  tabular  form.  It  is  noted  that  variety  B.  6450  has  as  usual 
given  satisfactory  results  in  comparison  with  the  standard  White  Transparent 
The  average  yield  of  this  variety  over  the  standard,  both  plants  and  ratoons 
on  black  and  red  soils,  is  given  as  6.5  tons  of  canes  per  acre  for  the  season 
1912-1014. 

[Fertilizers  on  sugar  cane]»  H.  T.  Bastebbt  {Ann.  Rpt.  Bur,  Sugar  Esopt, 
Bias.  [Queensland/],  1914,  pp.  SO,  SI), — Experiments  with  different  forms  of 
nitrogenous  manures,  including  dried  blood,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  nitrolime, 
nitrate  of  ammonia,  and  nitrate  of  soda,  applied  to  sugar-cane  plant  crop  at  the 
rate  of  100  lbs.  of  nitrogen  per  acre,  gave  8.5,  7.9,  7.8,  7.4,  and  7.3  tons  of  sugar 
per  acre,  respectively. 

Experiments  and  observations  on  Helianthus  annuus,  F.  A.  Satstpebov 
(Trudy  BiUro  Prikl.  Boi.  {Bui.  Angew.  Bot),  7  {1914),  No.  9,  pp.  54S^00, 
figs.  2). — ^This  discusses  work  with  the  sunflower  of  Russia  carried  on  during 
1912,  1913,  and  1914  at  the  experiment  station  in  the  Government  of  Voronezh. 
Notes  cover  the  development  of  the  stem,  leaf,  inflorescence,  flower,  fruit,  and 
abnormalitiea  Some  work  is  described  in  the  inheritance  of  the  characters 
of  armored  layer  of  cells  beneath  the  subepidermal  tissue,  black-violet  pigment 
in  the  subepidermal  tissue,  and  the  pigment  in  the  epidermis  which  gives  the 
seeds  a  striped  appearance. 

Sweet  clover,  C.  C.  Cunningham  {Ka/nsas  Sta.  Ore.  44>  PP-  ^0,  figs.  S). — This 
gives  cultural  methods  and  uses. 

Sweet  clover,  I.  S.  C!ook  {West  Virginia  Sta.  Circ.  14  {1915),  pp.  7,  figs.  5).— 
This  gives  cultural  methods  and  uses  of  this  plant  under  West  Virginia  con- 
ditions. 

Deli  tobacco,  a  mixture  of  races,  based  on  differences  in  leaf -breadth,  J.  A. 
Honing  {Meded.  DelUProefstat.  Medan,  8  {1914),  No.  6,  pp.  165-174). —Thin 
article  gives  measurements  of  tobacco  leaves  from  the  harvest  of  1913  and  1914 
from  differently  bred  lines  of  Deli  tobacco  and  discusses  the  results. 
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Bfport  on  cspariaiaits  on  the  mannrinir  of  turnips  in  1900,  1910;  and 
1911,  J.  Wtlub  (Wotl  of  aeot.  A$r.  Col.  Bui,  6$  (1912),  pp.  /7-.ff).— This 
reports  results  in  testing  commercial  fiertllisers  for  turnips  in  Uie  central  mM 
southwestern  counties  of  Scotland.    The  following  conclusions  are  given : 

''Where  farmyard  manure  Is  not  applied,  the  use  of  both  potassic  and 
nitrogenous  manures  for  turnips  is  to  be  recommended,  but  of  the  two  the 
former  are  more  essential  and  more  likely  to  yield  high  money  returns.  Kalnlt 
and  potash  manure  salts  are  about  equally  efficacious.  .  .  . 

**  The  relatlTe  efficacy  of  i  and  1  cwt  nitrate  of  soda  as  a  top^reasing,  sloos 
with  i  cwt  sulphate  of  ammonia  in  the  drills,  varies  very  much,  and  the 
chances  are  slightly  in  favor  of  the  i  cwt  dressing  proving  the  more  econoosical. 
Contrary  to  popular  <^inlon,  )  cwt  nitrate  of  soda  in  the  drills  gives,  in  tJae 
majority  of  cases,  a  better  result  than  )  cwt  top^ressed,  tbe  chances  bdiig 
about  8 : 2  in  favor  of  the  drill  application.  Also,  i  cwt  nitrate  of  lime  in  the 
drills  gives,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  a  better  result  than  a  similar  amount 
top-dressed. 

"As  a  top-dressing  for  turnips,  nitrate  of  lime  is  at  least  equal,  and  in  sMoy 
cases  the  superior,  of  nitrate  of  soda.  For  drill  application,  nitrolime  is»  so 
the  average,  about  equally  ^Bcadous  to  sulphate  of  ammonia  [and  nitrate  of 
lime]. 

*'Tbe  best  nitrogenous  dressing  for  turnips  varies  very  much  according  to 
local  conditions.** 

Correlation  and  TariabiUty  relations  in  a  constant  square*head  varisly  of 
wheat,  W.  OiTUif  i£t9Chr.  P/lamienzMCht,,  2  {19U),  Nq.  ^  pp.  445-4^0,  figt. 
f ). — ^To  study  these  relations  in  practical  breeding,  the  author  considered  the 
characters,  length  of  stalk,  stooling,  thickness  of  q>ike^  and  1,000-kem^  w^i^t 
as  they  appeared  in  the  first  generation  from  selections  of  extremes  of  these 
characters.  From  the  data  obtained,  he  was  forced  to  admit  his  inability  to 
formulate  any  general  ratios  of  correlations  or  variabilities. 

The  flowering  and  pollination  of  some  forms  of  spring  wheat,  T.  Shttkowa 
iZhur.  Opytn.  Agron.  iRu$9.  Jour.  Bmpt,  Landio.),  15  (1914),  ^o.  S,  pp.  ISS- 
180),— The  results  of  the  study,  during  1912  and  1913,  of  vari^ies  of  wheat 
representing  the  forms  Lutescens,  Brythrospermum,  Hordeiform,  and  Gr«Bcnm 
in  regard  to  the  opening  of  the  flowers  and  anthers,  show  a  wide  variation  in 
different  seasons,  due,  apparently,  to  climatic  conditions,  and  also  in  the  time 
of  day  of  the  same  variety,  often  causing  failure  in  pollination.  The  author 
concludes,  therefore,  that  the  different  forms  of  the  same  agricultural  plant 
behave  very  differently  in  regard  to  their  flowering  and  pc^ination  and  that 
any  one  kind  must  be  handled  with  extreme  care. 

^pacing,  depth  of  seeding,  and  tillering  in  spring  wheat,  O.  D.  RABoinvori 
(Zhur.  Opytn,  Agron.  (Rubm.  Jour.  Smpt.  Londw.),  IS  (1914) *  Jfo.  5,  pp.  ^77- 
S94). — ^Two  varieties  of  spring  wheat  TrUicuin  vulgare  erythrospermmm  and 
T.  durum  kordeifome,  were  spaced  to  have  12.5,  25,  50,  100,  and  200  sq.  cm. 
per  plant  (1  sq.  cm. =0.155  sq.  in.).  Yields  per  plant  were  found  to  be  largest 
when  grown  in  the  largest  c^ace,  but  the  qualK^r  of  the  grain  was  considered 
inferior.  Per  surface^unit  however,  the  reverse  was  observed.  The  best  spacing 
for  T.  durum  seemed  to  be  100  sq.  cm.  and  for  T.  vulgare  12.5  sq.  cm. 

In  studying  the  influence  of  depth  seed  was  planted  2  (0.787  in.),  4,  6,  8, 
and  10  cm.  The  best  germination  was  secured  at  the  most  shallow  depth 
Tillering  was  found  to  begin  later  with  the  deeper  plantings,  but  the  growth 
period  was  shorter  so  that  all  heads  matured  unif6rmly.  No  difference  In 
yi^d  was  observed  at  the  diff^^ent  depths,  but  the  shallow-i^nted  seeds  pro- 
duced grain  of  greats  1,000-kemel  weight  At  the  2-cm.  depth  the  tinering 
nodes  were  formed  at  the  seed,  whUe  at  greater  depths  these  nodes  were  fOnned 
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above  the  seed  and  near  the  surface  of  the  soil.  The  seeds  planted  10  cm.  deep 
are  noted  as  having  three  tillers. 

Wheat  production  in  Georsria,  J.  R.  Fain  and  P.  O.  Vanattib  (Ga.  State 
Col.  Agr,  Ciro.  6  (1914),  pp.  4).— This  circular  notes  the  production  of  wheat 
in  Georgia.  The  results  of  tests  from  1909  to  1914  show  yields  ranging  from 
18.38  to  32.91  bu.  per  acre  with  an  average  of  about  25  bu. 

Washingrton  wheats,  E.  G.  Schafeb  and  E.  F.  Gaines  ( Washington  8ta.  BuL 
121  {1915),  pp.  9-16,  flg9.  i^).— This  bulletin  describes  fifteen  varieties  of  wheat 
grown  in  Washington,  and  gives  yields  of  field  and  nursery  tests  of  numerous 
varieties  for  the  years  1911,  1912,  and  1914.  Tables  show  the  percentage  of 
flour  produced  and  of  wet  gluten,  dry  gluten,  and  nitrogai  contained  in  the 
wheats  studied. 

The  beet  variety  in  the  test  as  to  both  yield  and  quality  is  noted  as  being 
Hybrid  128,  a  cross  between  Jones  Winter  Fife  and  Little  Club.  The  average 
yield  for  this  variety  for  the  three  years  mentioned  was  43.8  bu.  per  acre. 

Nitrogen  content  of  the  wheats  of  southeastern  Bussia,  N.  Tulaikov 
(luzK  Ru98.  Selsk,  Khoz.  Qaz,,  No,  9  {191S),  p.  6;  abs.  in  Zhur.  Opytn,  Agron, 
(Ru88,  Jour.  Ewpt.  Landw.),  U  {191S),  No,  4,  p.  4(?i).— This  article  gives  results 
of  experiments  that  Indicate  the  influence  of  the  concentration  of  the  soil  solu- 
tions as  affecting  the  nitrogen  ccmtent  of  wheat.  It  is  stated  that  by  increasing 
the  soluble  salts^  but  not  changing  the  moisture  content  in  the  soil  in  which 
the  wheat  was  grown,  the  nitrogen  content  of  the  grain  was  increased  con- 
siderably. 

A  new  sterilization  stopper  and  method  of  storing  seeds  by  the  use  of 
wire  gauze  and  cotton,  M.  Plaut  {Ber.  Deut.  Bot.  OeMeU.,  SB  {1914),  No,  7, 
pp.  4^^4'^li  flff^'  9)' — ^  method  is  described  for  covering  glass  bottles  or  other 
containers  with  a  layer  of  cotton  under  wire  gauze  to  allow  for  aeration  in 
storing  seeds. 

Seed  inspection  {Maine  8ta,  Off.  Insp^  64  {1914)f  PP-  i5^iff4).~The  chief 
requirements  of  the  Maine  seed-inspection  law  are  given,  methods  for  testing 
seeds  at  home  are  described,  and  results  of  seed  inspection  for  1914  are  given 
in  tabular  form  showing  nearly  1,300  samples  as  being  practically  up  to  the 
guaranty  of  purity.   . 

Forty  years  of  seed-control  work,  M.  Heinkioh  {Landw.  Vers.  Stat,,  85 
(1914),  No.  9-4*  9P'  269-S57,  pi,  i).— This  article  reviews  the  work  of  the  seed- 
control  station  of  Rostock,  giving  tabulated  data  and  discussions  of  important 
species  handled  since  1874,  when  116  seed  samples  were  examined.  The  number 
in  1913  reached  3,028. 

Thirty-sixth  report  of  the  Swiss  Seed  Control  and  Bxperiment  Station  at 
Zurich,  F.  G.  Stebleb  {Landto.  Jahrh.  Schweix,  28  {1914),  No.  2,  pp.  187-209), — 
This  gives  the  results  of  seed  examinations  of  12,702  samples  from  190  kinds, 
and  briefly  reviews  the  experimental  work  with  field  crops. 

Weeds  of  barley  fields  in  the  forest  area  of  European  Bussia,  A.  I.  Ma£tsev 
{Trudy  BUkro  PHkl,  Bot,  {Bui,  Angew,  Bot,),  6  {191S),  No,  12,  pp.  825-962).— 
This  discusses  the  immense  damages  to  the  barley  industry  caused  by  weed 
seeds,  and  lists  and  describes  the  differ^it  weeds  of  several  Governments  of 
European  Russia,  giving  results  of  analyses  of  samples  that  show  the  per- 
centage of  weed  seeds  by  weight  and  by  number. 

HOBTICTTLTXTRE. 

How  to  send  living  plant  material  to  America,  D.  Fahchild  ( U,  8,  Dept, 
Agr.,  Bur,  Plant  Indus.,  How  to  Send  Living  Plant  Material  to  America  [1914]  f 
pp.  S,  pU.  tf).— This  circular  contains  directions  with  illustrations  of  the  proper 
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methods  of  prepftrinir  seeds,  cuttings  or  sdoiis*  and  rooted  plants  for  sbipoieBt 
to  America  with  the  view  of  avoiding  the  dangers  of  introdociiig  discssoB  snA 
to  insure  arrival  of  the  material  in  a  vig(m)a8  growing  condition. 

The  use  of  hotbeds  and  cold  frames  on  the  farm,  A.  Li.  Dact  (TTetf  Ftr- 
ffitUa  8ia.  Ore.  13  (1915),  pp.  16,  flgn,  4).— i:iie  author  points  oat  the  advaD- 
tages  of  hotbeds  and  cold  frames,  and  gives  directicms  for  their  coDstroctios 
and  management 

The  farmer's  vegetable  garden,  H.  O.  Wdhib  {Vorth  Dakota  8ta.  Ore.  S 
{1915),  pp.  18,  flg9,  4). — K  popular  treatise  on  vegetable  gard«iing  with  spedil 
reference  to  the  production  of  a  home  supply.  In  addition  to  goieral  cultural 
directions  brief  notes  are  given  <m  the  culture  of  the  more  conunon  v^etablei, 
including  information  on  storing  and  canning. 

The  results  of  variety  tests  of  early,  mldseason,  and  late  cabbage  daring  ISflA, 
together  with  a  planting  table  for  North  Dakota  conditions,  and  a  short  bibli- 
ography of  literature  on  vegetables  are  app^ided. 

Inheritance  and  selection  by  vegetative  propagation  of  garlic  (Aninm 
sativum),  P.  VoGLKB  {Jahrh.  BU  GaU.  Natunc.  GeseU^  5S  {1913),  pp.  lOB-l^ 
fff9,  9). — ^The  principal  results  of  this  investigation  have  been  noted  from  an- 
other source  (B.  S.  R,  30,  p.  738).  In  addition,  the  author  here  condndes  that 
selection  within  a  strain  based  on  plus  or  minus  variants  is  of  no  value.  Mo£- 
fled  cliaracters  are  not  inherited  through  vegetative  propagaticm. 

Orchard  and  garden  spraying,  H.  L.  Crane  {West  Virginia  8ta.  dnx  12 
{1914),  pp,  4). — ^Tbis  comprises  a  spray  calendar  for  the  treatment  of  the  man 
common  insect  pests  and  diseases  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  togetbor  with  is- 
structions  for  preparing  solutionsL 

Spraying  calendar  for  1915,  A.  L.  Mrtjlndkr  and  D.  C.  Geobob  iWashUtgUm 
8ta,  Popular  Bui.  77  {1915).  foUo). — ^This  calendar  contains  concise  descriptioBS 
of  the  pests  and  diseases  of  various  orchard  fruits,  together  with  instmctiosis 
for  their  treatment  Information  is  also  given  relative  to  the  preparation  of 
different  solutions 

[Report  on  thel  section  of  fruit  breeding  {Minne^ta  8ta.  Rpt.  1914,  pp. 
^7-40). — In  the  section  of  fruit  breeding  special  emphasis  was  given  durinir 
the  season  to  the  study  of  inheritance  in  clonal  varieties.  The  results  thus  Tmi 
secured,  here  briefly  stated,  show  that  the  inheritance  of  characters  In  the  Fi 
generation  in  clonal  varieties  of  plums  is  not  constant,  as  is  ordinarily  expected 
in  Mendelian  phoiomena.  The  results  to  date  of  the  stoility  investigatloiB 
with  strawberries  and  plums  show  that  the  nuclei  of  mature  pollen  in  both  the 
plum  and  strawberry  are  abnormal,  degenerated,  and  disorganized  in  many  <rf 
the  sterile  or  partially  st^le  varieties.  Careful  study  is  being  made  of  the 
plum  hybrids  at  the  fruit  breeding  farm.  Tliese  include  crosses  between  several 
species  such  as  Prunus  triflora  X  P.  americana,  P.  bessepi  X  P.  amerioama,  the 
apricot  X  sand  cherry,  P.  aimonU  X  P.  triflora.  As  thus  far  obs^red  some  of 
the  hybrids  between  P.  atnericana  and  P.  triflora  appear  to  be  self-sterile. 

A  special  study  has  been  made  of  the  general  question  of  hardiness  in  ftnita 
The  percentage  of  winterkilling  in  strawberries,  based  on  observations  of  sevecil 
hundred  dlffer«it  crosses  during  the  previous  winter,  varied  from  a  perfect 
stand  to  as  high  as  60  per  cent  Most  of  the  varieties  stood  the  winter  well,  but 
there  was  a  marked  difference  in  the  percentage  of  killing  under  practically 
similar  field  conditions.  Some  of  the  crosses  between  P.  americana  and  P- 
iHflora  have  proved  hardy,  and  ceratln  of  the  crosses  between  the  Burtmnk  and 
Wolf  and  the  Abundance  and  Wolf  have  proved  suflSdently  hardy  to  suite 
no  injury  from  winters  such  as  1911-12.  The  results  of  the  hardiness  tests  of 
these  hybrids  show  in  general  that  when  a  semihardy  variety  is  croosed 
with  a  hardy  variety  the  progeny  inherit  resistance  to  cold  in  difteroit  de- 
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greea.  A  list  Is  given  of  new  plums,  grapes,  raspberries,  and  strawberries  that 
have  been  produced  in  connection  with  the  work  of  breeding  hardy  fmits  and 
bave  been  sent  to  the  trial  stations  for  testing. 

Proning,  O.  M.  Mobbis  {WaaMngton  8ta,  Popular  Bui,  19  {1915),  pp.  82, 
yiga.  42), — ^In  part  1  of  this  bulletin  the  aythor  gives  directions  for  pruning 
various  fruit  trees,  the  subject  matter  being  based  upon  a  study  of  pruning 
practices  employed  by  the  successful  fruit  growers  of  the  State.  Part  2  dis- 
cusses the  fundamental  principles  Involved  In  the  more  common  pruning  prac- 
tices, consideration  being  given  to  the  influence  of  pruning  on  growth,  heavy 
pruning  of  the  top,  pruning  the  roots,  pruning  trees  to  shape  the  top,  variety 
types,  pruning  to  induce  fruit  production,  season  of  pruning,  treatment  of 
wounds,  ties,  and  props. 

Eif ect  of  various  dressings  on  pruning  wounds  of  fruit  trees,  G.  H.  Hows 
(New  York  Btate  8ta.  Bui.  896  {1915),  pp.  85-i>4).— Experiments  were  started 
at  the  station  in  1911  and  conducted  for  four  years  to  determine  whether  any 
coverings  are  necessary  for  wounds  of  trees,  as  well  as  the  effect  on  the  trees 
of  various  substances  used  in  treating  wounds.  The  trees  used  in  the  experi- 
ments were  apples  and  peaches  and  the  substances  used  as  coverings  were 
white  lead,  white  zinc,  yellow  ocher,  coal  tar,  shellac,  and  av^iarius  carbo- 
lineum.  The  dressings  were  applied  when  the  pruning  was  done  at  difTerent 
seasons  of  the  year  and  upon  wounds  of  various  ages. 

From  the  results  of  this  experiment  as  a  whole  it  Is  concluded  that  the 
dressings  commonly  applied  to  pruning  wounds  retard  rather  than  accelerate 
the  healing  of  the  wounds.  The  effects  are  the  same  whether  the  dressings  are 
applied  when  the  wounds  are  made  or  some  weeks  later  when  the  cut  surface 
has  dried  out  The  effects  of  the  dressings  used  are  so  Injurious  to  peach 
wood  that  wounds  on  peach  trees  should  never  be  covered.  For  spra3^ 
orchards  at  least  it  appears  unnecessary  to  apply  dressings  to  wounds  under 
four  or  five  In.  In  diameter  to  prevent  the  ^itrance  of  fungi.  It  remains  to  be 
proved  whether  dressings  have  any  real  value  in  cov«4ng  large  wounds.  The 
injury  caused  by  dressings  probably  offsets  or  even  overbalances  any  possible 
protection  against  decay. 

Of  the  materials  used  shellac  was  the  least  injurious  and  seemed  to  exert  a 
stimulating  Influence  upon  the  wounds  for  the  first  season.  Shellac  adhered  to 
the  wounded  surfaces  least  well  of  aU.  Av^iarius  cart>ollneum  and  yellow  ochre 
caused  so  much  Injury  that  they  should  never  be  used  as  dressings.  Ck>al  tar 
in  addition  to  causing  injury  disappeared  rapidly,  either  through  absorption  or 
evaporation.  Tissues  injured  by  using  white  lead  and  white  Elnc  practically 
recovered  from  the  injury  by  the  end  of  the  second  season.  Of  the  protective 
substances  used  white  lead  is  considered  to  be  the  best 

Pruning  wounds  need  no  protection,  F.  H.  Hall  {New  York  State  8ta.  Bui. 
896,  popular  ed,  {1915),  p.  1). — ^A  popular  edition  of  the  above. 

Soils  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  with  especial  reference  to  apples 
and  peaches,  H.  J.  Wildbjb  {U,  8,  Dept,  Agr,  Bui,  140  {1915),  pp.  78,  pU.  28).— 
In  this  bulletin  the  author  gives  a  general  description  of  the  surface  features, 
soil  material,  and  climate  In  different  parts  of  southern  New  England.  The 
development  of  orchards  on  suitable  soils  and  the  kinds  of  soil  on  which 
several  of  the  different  varieties  of  apples  and  peaches  ^may  be  expected  to 
give  favorable  results  are  then  discussed  in  some  detail.  Considerations  are 
given  to  cultural  methods  in  orchards,  the  usual  type  of  fbrm-orchard  develop- 
ment In  Massachusetts  and  in  western  New  York,  relative  production  of  apples 
In  southern  New  England,  relation  of  soil  characters  to  crop  and  varietal 
adaptation,  the  adaptedness  of  soils  to  different  varieties  of  apples,  classifies- 
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tlon  of  floUs,  misctilaneons  notes  on  soil-yarietal  adsptation,  and  tlie  adtptid- 
uen  of  soils  to  varieties  of  peaches. 

TeniwiwHTig  unprofitable  trees  from  the  apple  orchard,  S.  W.  FLRom 
{Proo.  Amer.  PomoL  Boc.,  191S,  pp.  IS8-I4S), — ^To  show  the  importance  of  keep- 
ing a  yield  record  for  orchard  tree;  the  author  gives  the  resolts  secnred  tnm  t 
record  of  an  api^e  ordiard  kept  for  a  period  of  four  year& 

Of  a  total  of  14^  trees  875  trees  averaged  4  bbls.  per  tree  amraally  iri 
produced  60  p^  cent  of  the  crop.  Two  hundred  and  fifteen  trees  prodoced  )m 
than  1  bbl.  per  tree  annually  each  and  had  been  kept  at  a  IO08. 

Vorther  experiments  in  the  dusting  and  sprajing  of  apples,  D.  Bneex 
and  G.  R.  Cw>sbt  (New  York  CwmeU  Bta.  Bui.  S54  {1915),  pp.  55-^.  f^  tk)-- 
The  work  reported  in  this  bulletin  is  in  direct  continuation  of  that  pretioidT 
reported  by  Blodgett  (B.  &  R.,  80,  p.  840). 

The  experiments  were  conducted  on  a  commercial  scale  in  three  dUtoeet 
orchards.  Comparisons  were  made  between  the  dry  mixture  of  sulphur  lod 
lead  arsenate,  lime-sulphur  solution,  and  lead  arsenate,  and  no  summer  tmt- 
ment  Details  as  to  quantities  of  material  used,  dates  of  applicatioo,  and  oob- 
ditions  influradng  the  same,  time  required,  comparative  costs*  results,  asd 
methods  of  recording  data  are  given  in  connection  with  the  individual  expoi- 
ments. 

Among  the  important  points  broo^t  out  bj  the  present  work  the  dust  metbod 
seems  to  be  particularly  applicable  to  large  old  trees  with  which  the  dUBcnltr 
in  doing  thorough  graying  is  most  apparent  Although  the  efficiency  of  tiie 
dust  q;>ray  in  controlling  the  apple-scab  fungus  varied  in  the  diir^r»it  ordiaids, 
the  authors  conclude  that  this  is  due  more  to  the  timeof  aH>llcationincolm6^ 
tlon  with  prevailing  weather  conditions  than  to  the  lack  of  efficiency  of  tbe 
mixture.  The  results  obtained  in  one  orchard  at  least  were  as  fiivortble  in 
controlling  apple  scab  as  those  previously  reported  by  Blodgett  Mechanldl 
difficulties  in  c<mnection  with  the  dusting  processes  have  been  sufficiently  re- 
moved to  secure  more  reliable  cost  data,  and  it  now  aj^iears  that  an  ordtud 
may  be  protected  by  dusting  as  <dieaply  or  even  cheaper  than  by  m^raying.  In- 
sects were  not  prevalent  during  the  year;  hence  the  tests  of  the  various  mix* 
tures  on  insect  control  gave  no  decisive  results,  except  that  it  appears  that  tbe 
dust  mixtures  containing  10  p^  cent  of  arsenate  of  lead  are  as  effectite  ts 
those  containing  twice  the  amount  A  test  of  difteroit  quantities  of  dry  ^A- 
phur  per  tree  indicates  that  for  the  present  it  would  be  advisable  to  use  t  mix- 
ture of  90  parts  of  pure  sulphur,  especially  finely  ground,  and  10  parts  of 
powdered  arsenate  of  lead,  applying  on  an  av^age  US  to  8  lbs.  of  the  mixtue 
per  tree  at  each  application. 

It  was  sought  to  determine  whether  the  adhesive  properties  of  the  dry  mix- 
ture might  be  improved  by  the  addition  of  an  inert  substance.  Of  the  sob- 
stances  used  neither  gypsum  nor  wheat  flour  added  to  the  adhesivenesa  mate- 
rially,  and  the  expense  of  the  wheat  flour  practically  precludes  its  use.  Ap- 
parently good  results  were  secured  in  one  orchard  by  mixing  hydrated  Ume  iHd 
the  sulphur.  It  is  suggested,  however,  that  this  may  have  been  due  to  an  appU* 
cation  of  Bordeaux  mixture  or  to  applications  of  dust  mixture  under  v«ry  fhTOf- 
able  conditions.  Prepared  sulphur  paste  suspended  in  water  was  compin^i 
with  limeHMilphur  solution ;  but  the  test,  although  not  conclusive,  indicates  tbit 
the  sulphur  paste  is  not  so  effective  as  the  lime-sulphur  solnticML 

Among  other  points  brought  out  by  the  work,  it  appears  that  the  amoont  o( 
secondary  inftetion  may  be  materially  reduced  by  the  early  destruction  ^ 
fallal  leaves  subsequ^t  to  the  primary  infection.  Plowing  under  tbe  old 
leaves,  however,  will  not  be  sufficient  to  make  the  application  of  fungicides  OQ* 
necessary.    Observations  relative  to  the  factors  influencing  the  sdhealTeDeK 
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of  the  dust  miztiires  indicate  that  this  may  be  due  jmrtially  to  the  fact  that  the 
particles  of  the  dust  mixture  are  fine  enough  to  lodge  in  the  dense  mat  of  fine 
plant  hairs  covering  the  leares  and  partially  to  the  adhesive  nature  of  some 
of  the  lead  compounds.  Generally  speaking,  the  time  of  application  of  dust 
does  not  differ  from  that  of  applying  the  spray,  except  that  dusting  may  be 
conducted  profitably  on  foggy  days  subsequent  to  a  heavy  early  morning  rain, 
whereas  spraying  could  not  be  done  because  of  wet  ground  and  the  drip  from  the 
foliage.  Under  the  conditions  of  the  experiments,  no  inconvenience  was  aperi- 
enced  from  breathing  the  dust  and  no  unfavorable  symptoms  of  anything  like 
lead  poisoning.  The  eyes  should  be  protected ;  otherwise  no  special  equiiMnent 
Is  necessary. 

With  reference  to  the  relative  importance  of  dusting  and  spraying,  the  au- 
thors conclude  that  in  the  light  of  present  knowledge  the  trees  must  be  sprayed 
in  the  dormant  stage  Just  as  in  the  past  Summer  sprayings  will  doubtless 
continue  in  the  smaller  orchards.  Where  the  orchard  is  of  such  an  extent  that 
it  is  practically  impossible  to  keep  enough  outfits  to  do  the  spraying  at  critical 
times,  the  duster  will  afford  necessary  relief.  In  view  of  the  ease  with  which 
dust  is  applied,  it  appears  to  be  especially  applicable  to  the  general  farmer 
with  a  few  trees  in  the  home  orchard  who  rarely  ever  sprays. 

Basting  the  apple  orchard,  D.  Reddick  (FnUt-Grower  and  Farmer,  Z6 
{1915),  No,  5,  pp,  7,  29,  figs,  £).— A  popular  r^sum^  of  the  experiments  made  at 
the  Cornell  Station  in  substituting  dusting  for  spraying. 

Influence  of  the  axillary  shoot  on  the  development  and  composition  of  the 
peach,  A.  Manabesi  and  A.  Dbaghetti  (Bui,  Ujjlc,  Assoc.  Ort,  Prof,  Ital,,  S 
{1915),  No,  i,  pp.  8-11), — ^A  comparative  study  was  made  of  peaches  provided 
with  axillary  shoots  and  those  not  accompanied  by  axillary  shoots  during  their 
growth. 

The  data  as  here  presented  indicate  that  those  peaches  wliich  are  provided 
with  axillary  shoots  are  on  the  average  the  heavier,  and  that  the  diff^ence  in 
weight  is  greatest  when  the  tree  is  vigorous  and  receives  plenty  of  sunlight. 
The  presence  of  the  shoots  somewhat  retards  the  maturing  of  the  fruit  The 
peaches  from  trees  provided  with  shoots  are  less  firm  and  apparently  more  acid 
and  richer  in  dry  matter. 

Native  American  species  of  PnmuSy  W.  F.  Wight  {U,  £f.  Dept,  Agr.  Bui, 
179  {1915),  pp,  15,  pis,  IS,  figs,  i). — ^This  work  contains  botanical  descriptions 
of  the  native  American  species  of  Prunus  and  their  hybrids.  The  subject  matter 
is  based  on  a  study  of  nearly  all  the  species  in  the  field,  of  more  than  400 
horticultural  varieties,  and  of  the  collections  of  this  Department  and  various 
institutions  throughout  the  country.  Introductory  considerations  deal  with  the 
distribution,  variation,  and  adaptability,  early  history,  early  botanical  descrip- 
tions, and  horticultural  history  and  development  of  American  plums.  A  synopsis 
and  key  to  the  species  is  then  given,  after  which  the  iqiecies  are  described  in 
detail  with  reference  to  their  synonjrmy,  literature,  characteristics,  distribution, 
and  varietiea    A  bibliography  of  cited  literature  is  appended. 

Pruning  stone  fruits,  O.  B.  Whipple  {Mo,  Bui,  Com,  Hort,  Cal,,  4  {1915), 
No,  1,  pp,  1-7), — ^A  paper  on  this  subject  based  on  the  author's  personal  obser- 
vations and  experience  in  pruning  apricots,  sweet  and  sour  cherries,  nectarines 
peaches,  and  plums.  The  methods  of  pruning  are  discussed  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  maintenance  of  desirable  types  of  fruiting  wood. 

Ampelographical  studies,  J.  Mabqxtes  db  Cabvalho  {Boh  Dir,  OenU  Agr. 

[Portugal^,  10  {1912),  No,  5,  pp,  502,  figs,  ISO). ^The  present  work  was  prepared 

tmder  the  direction  of  the  Portuguese  Department  of  Agriculture  and  comprises 

monographs  of  the  varieties  of  Vitis  virUfera,    A  complete  botanical  descrip- 
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dOD  U  giren  of  eadi  Tarlety.  toceCber  witli  informatioii  relatlTe  to  its  tliK  <f 
maturity,  productiTity,  aoil  adapCatiiHi,  uses,  dlaeaae  resistance,  relatiTe  proper 
tion  of  pulp  and  most,  and  cb^nical  composition  of  the  must  and  wine  i^^ 
from  it  The  introductory  parts  contain  a  liifltorical  rteom^  of  Titicoltoie  aad 
a  daaiiflcation  <tf  the  geaxm  Vitia.  A  bibliography  of  cited  literatore  ia  h- 
eluded 

OliTe  eultnre  and  prodoetton  of  olive  oil  in  the  aoathem  Provineoi  of 
▲nstrla,  O.  Slaus-Kaktschudbi  (OlUHciatura  e  Produzione  dTOlio  dS)ik* 
neUe  PravUtcie  UeridiofMli  AuMiriache.  Spalaio,  Austria:  Tipoffrafia  Sodsk 
Spalatina,  19 H,  pp.  45). — ^A.  general  descriptive  accoont  of  olive  coltare  a 
various  Provinces  of  littoral  Austria,  including  statistics  of  production  for  tlie 
12  years  ended  in  1912  and  notes  on  destructive  insect  pests  and  fungus  <&- 
eases  of  the  olive. 

The  loqnat,  I.  J.  Oondit  (OaUfanUa  8ia.  BmL  tSO  {1916),  p^^  251-284,  f^ 
11). — ^This  bulletin  treata  of  the  loquat  with  reference  to  its  botany  aai 
nomenclature;  geographic  distribution;  climatic  requirefnents ;  propagatlA: 
soils  and  aituations;  orchard  managem^it;  harvesting,  packing  and  markedap: 
varieties,  including  descriptions  of  the  more  promising  forms ;  and  insect  peas 
and  diseasea  The  subject  matt^  is  based  upon  field  observations  as  wen  as 
upon  an  extensive  search  of  the  literature.    A  bibliography  is  appended. 

Kanurial  ezperimants  on  caoao»  1913-14,  J.  db  Yebtedil  (Bui.  DepL  Ar- 
Trinidad  and  Tobago,  H  {1915) ,  No.  i,  pp.  1-16,  pis.  8). — A  proi^ress  report  <a 
the  manurial  exp^lments  which  are  being  conducted  on  a  number  of  privftte 
estates  (E.  S.  R^  80,  p.  444).  The  results  obtained  during  the  year  eod€d 
August  81,  1914,  are  given  for  each  estate,  together  with  comparative  data  for 
the  two  previous  years. 

Data  hre  also  given  on  the  natural-yield  plats  for  the  last  two  yeara 

The  results  from  these  plats  continue  to  indicate  that  the  yield  tendencies  oa 
any  particular  plat  should  be  well  known  before  manurial  experim^its  are 
undertaken. 

The  composition  of  the  coffee  berry  and  its  relation  to  the  nuomring  of  a 
coffee  estate,  B.  D.  Austkad  {Ann.  Appl.  Biol.,  1  {1915),  No.  9-^,  pp.  2$$- 
502). — In  connection  with  a  study  of  methods  of  fertilising  coffee  in  southem 
India  the  author  found  that  under  well-established  mixed  shade  some  ftmr 
tons  of  air-dry  weight  of  mulch  is  accumulated  per  acre  each  year,  containing 
106  Iba  of  nitrogen,  228  Iba  of  calcium  oxid,  36  Iba  of  phosphoric  anhydrid. 
and  118  Iba  of  potassium  oxid.  It  is  concluded  that  the  mulch  obtained  from 
shade  trees  should  be  taken  into  account  in  drawing  up  a  manurial  program 
over  a  series  of  yeara 

During  1912  analyses  were  made  of  coffee  berries  each  month  from  July  to 
December,  or  from  the  time  they  were  quite  small  to  the  time  wh^i  they  were 
ripe  and  ready  to  pick  and  pulp.  The  analyses  show  that  there  is  a  markedly 
steady  increase  of  potash  content  throughout  the  period  of  growth,  from  whidi 
it  is  concluded  that  potash  in  an  available  form  is  needed  all  the  time.  The 
phosphoric  add  content  appears  to  be  a  constant  quantity  at  first  with  a  maxi- 
mum, about  October,  after  which  it  dedinea  This  suggests  that  available  plios- 
phoric  add  is  needed  chiefiy  in  the  beginning  of  the  season.  The  nitrogen  coa- 
t^t  increases  steadily  throughout  the  period  of  growth  and  keeps-pace  with  the 
increase  of  organic  matter.  There  is  a  rapid  and  regular  decrease.in  the  amoont 
of  moisture  in  the  berries  throughout  the  period  of  development 

A  series  of  manurial  experiments  based  on  these  analyses  has  been  planned 
and  is  now  being  carried  out 

▲  new  genus,  Fortunella,  comprising  four  species  of  kumqoat  orangeiy 
W.  T.  SwnfOLB  {Jour.  Wash.  Acad.  8oi.,  5  {1915),  No.  5,  pp.  165-176,  figs.  5).— 
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As  a  result  of  a  study  of  the  germinadon,  as  well  as  the  foliar,  flower,  and  fmlt 
characters  of  various  kumquats,  together  with  the  material  in  the  principal 
herbaria  of  Europe  and  America,  the  author  concludes  that  the  kumquat  should 
be  placed  in  a  new  genus  midway  between  Atalantla  and  Citrus.  The  new 
genus  Fortunella  together  with  the  four  species  known  at  present  are  here 
described.  The  genus  is  subdivided  into  the  subgenus  Eufortunella  and  a  new 
subgenus  Protocitrus. 

Windbreaks,  hedges,  and  ornamentals  for  Irrigated  sandy  soils  of  eastern 
Oregon,  R.  W.  Allen  (Oregon  8ta.  Bui.  125  {1915),  pp.  3-24,  figs.  12).-— The 
author  discusses  in  detail  the  care  and  development  of  windbreaks  for  crop 
protection  as  well  as  the  use  of  shade  trees,  hedges,  and  other  ornamental  plants 
for  farmyards.  A  limited  number  of  native  plants  that  deserve  recommenda- 
tion for  ornamental  use  are  briefly  described.  The  subject  matter  is  based  upon 
the  results  of  experiments  with  windbreaks  and  ornamental  trees  that  have  been 
conducted  at  the  Umatilla  Station  during  the  past  five  years.  The  results  of 
these  tests  are  presented  In  tabular  form. 

Plower  gardens. — ^A  selected  list  of  books  (New  York:  N.  Y.  Pub.  Lihr., 
1915,  pp.  11). — A  selected  list  of  books,  prepared  by  The  New  York  Public 
Library,  dealing  with  gardens  and  garden  design;  special  kinds  of  gardens; 
individual  plants,  flowers,  shrubs,  and  trees ;  gardens  of  various  countries ;  the 
pleasures  of  a  garden;  children's  and  school  gardens;  and  miscellaneous  garden 
topics.    Books  on  wild  flowers  are  not  included. 

The  care  of  house  plants  (MissowH  Bot.  Gard.  Bui.,  3  (191^),  No.  2,  pp. 
25-31). — ^This  paper  points  out  the  usual  causes  of  failure  in  growing  house 
plants,  and  Indicates  in  a  general  way  the  plants  and  flowers  best  adapted  for 
the  home  during  the  winter  months. 

Geraniums  (Missouri  Bot,  Oard.  Bui.,  3  (1915),  No.  2,  pp.  31-33) .—Durhig 
the  summer  of  1914  the  Missouri  Botanical  Garden  made  careful  observations 
on  367  varieties  of  geraniums  with  reference  to  heat  and  drought  resistance; 
profusion  of  flowers;  color,  shape,  and  size  of  flower  clusters;  character  of 
foliage,  eta  A  list  is  given  of  76  varieties  for  which  favorable  growth  and  sat- 
isfactory flower  production  have  been  recorded. 

FORESTEY. 

[Beport  of]  forestry  investigations,  E.  G.  Chetnet  (Minnesota  8ta,  Rpt. 
1914,  pp.  55-59). — ^Thls  comprises  a  brief  statement  of  progress  made  In  various 
lines  of  work  at  the  Cloquet  Forest  Experiment  Station,  sllvlcultural  studies  at 
Itasca  Park,  and  prairie  tree  planting  investigations  at  Morris. 

Partial  data  are  given  In  connection  with  a  planting  test  conducted  at  the 
station.  It  was  found  that  the  cost  of  planting  1,000  trees  in  a  gravelly  situa- 
tion with  a  wedge  spade  was  $2  as  compared  with  a  cost  of  $4  per  thousand 
where  the  holes  were  dug  with  a  mattock.  Ninety-one  per  cent  of  the  spade- 
planted  trees  were  alive  in  the  fall  as  compared  with  80  per  cent  of  those 
planted  with  a  mattock.  In  other  situations,  however,  the  wedge  spade  was 
not  so  satisfactory. 

Among  the  exotic  hardwoods  and  shrubs  being  tested  several  varieties  of 
poplar  and  willow  from  China  received  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
are  making  good  growth  and  give  promise  of  surpassing  the  native  species. 
Experiments  to  determine  the  success  of  seed  trees  for  restocking  cut-over 
areas  show  that  only  in  very  favorable  situations  will  reproduction  be  quick 
and  even  then  the  price  of  the  lumber  left  in  the  seed  trees  would  go  a  long 
way  toward  paying  the  cost  of  planting  the  land  uniformly. 
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A  test  of  bottarnot  and  black  walnut  aeedlings  from  Mlnnonota  seed  wlilei 
It  Mng  made  In  Itaaca  Park  shows  that  the  butt^mnt  can  withstand  the 
winter  sncceesfally  bot  that  the  black  walnnt  is  serer^y  injured.  Ezperimeo^ 
in  late  seeding  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  "damping  off"  in  coniferoe 
stock  have  shown  conclusively  that  daring  an  average  season  white  and  Norsij 
pine  sown  as  late  as  July  12  have  developed  into  sturdy  seedlings  capable  d 
resisting  the  winter.    The  seedlings  showed  no  trace  of  ^  damping  ofC** 

In  connection  with  the  prairie  tree  planting  investigations  the  work  docs 
80  tnr  shows  that  reliable  data  with  reference  to  the  beet  species  of  trees  lor 
farm  planting,  methods  of  planting,  cultivation,  etc,  can  not  l>e  obtained  fhxs 
the  study  of  the  groves  now  in  existence,  their  history  being  too  incompiete. 

Forest  conditions  of  Xississippi  (Miu.  Qeol.  Survetf  Bui,  11  il91S),  pp> 
166,  pU,  4,  fig9.  i^).— This  bulletin  consists  of  reprints  of  Bulletins  5  and  7  d 
the  aame  series  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  344;  24,  p.  739),  together  witli  a  stadstici: 
supplement  by  B.  N.  Lowe  containing  data  on  forest  products  of  Mlasisaipf:: 
based  on  the  U.  S.  Census  of  1910.  A  note  on  the  flora  of  tbe  forest  regksD* 
of  Mississippi  by  the  same  author  has  also  been  added. 

Possibilities  of  municipal  forestry  in  Hew  York,  N.  C.  Bbown  iN.  F.  8tai€ 
Col,  Forestry,  Syracuse  Univ.,  8er.  XIV,  No.  2  (<f)  {1914),  pp.  19.  figs.  8).— The 
author  gives  an  account  of  the  Syracuse  Municipal  Forest,  calls  attaitioo  to 
other  similar  activities  in  the  State  and  to  successful  municipal  forests  is 
Europe,  and  points  out  the  value  of  municipal  forests  from  the  senile,  sanitaiy. 
and  economic  points  of  view. 

The  height  growth  of  trees,  BEaifSBCK  {Bot.  Jahrb.  {Engler},  SO  {1914),  3r& 
5,  Beiblatt  114,  pp.  19-24). — ^A  bri^  discussion  of  the  influence  of  soil,  atmos- 
phere, and  light  on  the  height  growth  of  trees. 

Orowth  studies  in  forest  trees. — H,  Pinus  strobus,  H.  P.  BnowN  {Bot.  O^s^ 
69  {1915),  No.  S,  pp.  197-241,  ph.  2,  figs.  2). — In  continuation  of  a  growth  study 
of  the  pitch  pine  (P.  rigida),  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  28,  p.  49)  the  results 
are  given  of  a  similar  study  of  the  white  pine  (P.  strohus). 

The  important  phases  discussed  include  the  microscopical  characters  of 
the  xylem;  winter  condition  of  secondary  cortex  and  cambium,  awakening  of 
secondary  growth,  rapidity  and  intoisity  of  growth,  irregularity  and  termina- 
tion of  secondary  growth,  and  differentiation  in  the  annual  rings  in  aerial 
parts ;  primary  growth  in  aerial  and  underground  parts ;  and  secondary  growth 
in  underground  parts. 

A  bibliography  of  cited  literature  is  aiqp^ided. 

Forest  fires;  their  prevention  and  control,  O.  LxntDBEBO  {BkoosvdrdsfSr. 
Tidskr.,  No.  2  {1915),  pp.  119-156,  figs.  26). --An  account  of  varions  types  of 
forest  fires  and  methods  of  preventing  and  controlling  them. 

Forest  valuation,  H.  H.  Chapman  {New  York:  John  WUey  d  Sons,  1915,  pp. 
XVI +510). —A  text-book  and  popular  guide  to  that  part  of  the  subject  ai 
forest  finance  usually  termed  **  forest  valuation.**  Forest  statics,  the  other  part 
of  forest  finance,  is  discussed  in  a  single  chapter,  l^e  first  four  chapters  of  the 
work  are  devoted  to  a  summary  of  economic  subjects  and  toiets,  such  as  values, 
outlay  and  income,  interest,  and  valuation  of  assets.  Chapter  5  deals  with 
formulas  of  compound  interest  The  succeeding  chapters  discuss  investments 
and  costs  in  forest  production,  the  valuation  of  forests,  forest  statics-~tlie 
balance  sheet— profits,  the  appraisal  of  damages,  forest  taxation,  stumpafe 
values,  future  value  of  forest  products,  risks,  field  appraisals  of  timber 
stumpage,  and  comparison  of  forest  values  with  agricultural  values. 

Hie  appendix  contains  summaries  of  formulas  of  compound  interest  and  in 
forest  valuation,  definitions  of  symbols,  and  tables  of  compound  into^est  and 
logarithms 
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Forest  products  of  Canada,  1913. — Lumber,  lath,  and  shingles,  R.  G.  Lewis, 
W.  B.  Dextbs,  and  W.  G.  H.  Boyce  {Dept,  Int,  dmada,  Forestry  Branch  Bui. 
48  {1916),  pp,  65,  pi.  i).— This  Is  the  usual  report  (B.  S.  R.,  30,  p.  46)  on  the 
quantities,  kinds,  and  values  of  lumber,  lath,  and  shingles  manufactured  in  the 
Dominion  and  in  the  various  Provinces  for  the  calendar  year  1913.  The  total 
value  for  the  year  was  $70,644,362,  of  which  lumber  represents  $65,796,488. 

Tests  of  wood  preservatives,  H.  F.  Weiss  and  C.  H.  Tbesdale  {U,  8,  Dept, 
Agr,  Bui.  H5  {1915),  pp.  20,  pU.  6,  fig.  1). — ^This  bulletin  describes  experiments 
conducted  to  determine  the  practical  value  as  wood  preservatives  of  some  thirty 
compounds  and  chemicals.  The  experiments  were  performed  by  B.  Bateman, 
O.  J.  Humphrey,  Ruth  Fleming,  and  R.  B.  Prince.  The  preservatives  tested  in- 
clude coal-tar  creosotes  of  various  fractions,  water-gas-tar  creosotes,  wood  tar 
and  creosote,  copperized  oil,  fuel  oil,  kerosene,  zinc  chlorid,  zinc  sulphate, 
sodium  silicate,  sodium  fluorid,  and  other  preparations  of  similar  nature  listed 
under  trade  names. 

The  methods  of  conducting  the  tests  are  described  and  the  results  are  pre- 
sented in  a  series  of  tables.  The  data  given  show  the  physical  and  chemical 
properties  of  the  preservatives,  penetrance  of  the  preservatives  and  their  effect 
on  the  strength  of  wood,  permanence  of  the  preservatives  after  injection 
into  wood,  inflammability  of  treated  wood,  toxicity  of  preservatives  to  Fomes 
annosua  and  F.  pMcola,  corrosive  action  of  the  preservatives,  and  discolora- 
tion of  wood  treated  with  preservatives  and  painted. 

The  experim^it  shows  in  general  that  highly  viscous  oils  do  not  readily  pene- 
trate, while  oils  with  low  viscosities  penetrate  wood  readily.  To  secure  the  best 
results,  both  the  wood  and  the  preservative  should  be  sufficiently  heated  during 
the  pressure  period  and  the  treatments  should  not  be  made  too  rapidly  on 
account  of  the  low  thermal  conductivity  of  wood.  With  water-soluble  salts 
these  precautions  are  not  important  Judging  from  the  toxic  values  secured  in 
this  work  there  is,  in  practice,  being  forced  into  wood  about  one  and  one-half 
times  as  much  zinc  chlorid  and  from  ten  to  twenty  times  as  much  coal-tar  creo- 
sote as  is  necessary  to  prevent  decay.  It  is  believed  that  more  economic  results, 
especially  when  decay  is  accompanied  by  mechanical  deterioration,  can  be 
secured  by  diffusing  the  preservative  more  thoroughly  through  the  wood  than 
by  saturating  the  outer  fibers  and  attempting  to  retain  in  the  wood  the  more 
toxic  volatile  constituents  through  admixtures  of  nonvolatile  constituents.  In 
the  case  of  zinc  chlorid  the  factor  of  safety  is  very  low.  To  secure  the  best 
results  the  injection  of  from  0.4  to  0.5  lb.  per  cubic  foot  now  commonly  used 
should  be  increased. 

Wood  treated  with  oils  in  every  case  ignited  at  lower  temperatures  than  un- 
treated wood.  Prolonged  seasoning  of  such  wood,  however,  raises  considerably 
its  ignition  temperature.  It  seems  advisable  to  season  such  treated  timber 
before  placing  it  in  positions  subject  to  Are.  Wood  treated  with  water-soluble 
salts  was  in  general  less  difficult  to  ignite  than  untreated  wood,  nevertheless  the 
presence  of  such  preservatives  usually  renders  the  wood  slow  burning  and  easily 
extinguishable. 

The  results  of  the  tests  made  indicate  that  woods  treated  with  zinc  chlorid, 
sodium  fluorid,  and  other  water-soluble  salts  might  be  successfully  painted.  No 
definite  conclusions  can  be  drawn  in  regard  to  this  point  until  the  results  of 
tests  in  cooperation  with  the  National  Paint  Manufacturers*  Association  become 
available. 

DISEASES  OF  PLANTS. 

Annual  report  of  the  botanical  experiment  station  at  Proskau  in  1913, 
R.  BwEBT  {Ber.  K.  Lehranst.  Obst  u.  Garienbau  Proakau^  1915,  pp.  156-160, 
fiff9.  5). — ^The  author  notes  that  young  Fertility  peav  trees  this  year,  as  pre- 
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vlootly,  tet  fruit  in  case  of  frost-killed  pistils  as  well  as  of  uninjured  ones, 
and  a  considerable  proportion  of  such  fruit  was  still  developing  on  August  15. 

Cronartium  ribicola,  wbich  is  said  to  attack  black  currants  mainly  tbrou^ 
the  stomata'of  the  lower  leaf  surface,  was  largely  checked  by  an  appUcatJoD 
of  1  per  cent  Bordeaux  mixture  to  that  surface  (the  case  of  Fuslcladium  oo 
pear  giving  simila]:  results  from  the  same  treatment),  but  the  fruits  were 
unfavorably  affected  in  growth  and  appearance  by  this  treatment.  Bed  currants 
were  amply  protected  against  Pseudopeziza  ribis  by  spraying  the  upper  leaf 
Burface.  Comparative  tests  with  California  mixture  employed  against  P.  riWt 
on  currants  susceptible  thereto  resulted  favorably. 

The  influence  of  alr-bome  chemical  products  escaping  from  factories  and 
Hottling  on  vejretatlon  was  again  studied.  See  page  826. 

A  table  showing  the  degrees  of  attack  by  fruit  disease  on  pears  by  Fu$i- 
vla4ium  pirinum  and  Mycosphwrella  sentina  in  relation  to  the  weatb^*  f6r 
11K>4-1913  is  also  given. 

Observations  on  diseases  in  nursery  and  orchard,  O.  ScHiin>LEB  (Ber,  SL 
Lchranst.  Obst  u.  Oartenhau  Proskau,  1913,  pp.  55-58,  fig,  1). — In  addition  to 
mention  of  fcome  Insect  injuries,  brief  notes  are  given  of  plant  diseases. 

Spraying  for  American  gooseberry  mildew  March  17  and  April  4  with  <X5 
I»er  cent  ixitassium  sulphid  or  20  i)er  cent  lime  sulphur,  and  on  May  3  and  June 
3  with  0.5  per  cent  potassium  sulphid  or  2  per  cent  lime  sulphur  gave  very 
good  results,  wbich  were  in  some  degree  impaired,  however,  by  a  blowing 
rain  about  June  3.  Rei)etltion  of  this  treatment  on  June  24  showed  no  results. 
A  strong  (20  per  cent)  solution  of  lime  sulphur  considerably  decreased  injury 
to  peach  foliage  from  Exoascus  deformans  pcrsicw. 

Becent  studies  at  the  Agricultural  Botanical  Institute  at  Munich,  L. 
HiLTNEB  {Wieticr  Landw.  Ztg.,  64  U9U),  Nos.  76,  pp.  715-715,  flff9.  S;  77,  p. 
720,  figs,  5). — It  is  stated  that  Fusarium  attack  on  rye  in  early  spring  was  pre- 
vented by  soaking  the  seed  in  0.1  per  cent  corrosive  sublimate,  and  that  the  same 
treatment  seems  to  promise  good  results  as  regards  germlnability,  vigor,  and 
growth  in  case  of  legumes.  It  has  been  found  that  lupines  showing  poor 
development  on  limy  soil  may  be  restored  to  normal  vigor  by  eq[)raying  several 
times  with  0.5  to  0.75  per  cent  iron  sulphate,  but  that  the  chlorosis  reappeared 
after  spraying  with  milk  of  lime. 

A  series  of  experiments  indicated  that  spraying  or  bitishlng  on  1  to  2  per  cent 
solutions  of  potassium  or  magneslimi  salts  In  case  of  several  economic  plants 
gives  Increased  growth  and  vigor. 

The  effects  of  fertilizers  applied  through  the  medium  of  the  soil  are  briefly 
noted.  Addition  of  humus  (wbich  acting  alone  was  ineffective)  to  serrad^t 
and  mustard  which  made  poor  growth  in  sand  with  otherwise  liberal  nutriment 
gave  striking  results,  and  a  like  effect  followed  the  addition  of  certain  pul7e^ 
iaed  rocks  to  mineral  nutritive  media. 

Second  contribution  to  the  mycologrical  flora  of  Tunis,  R.  Maibe  (Bui.  8oc 
Hist  Vat.  Afrique  Nord,  No.  9  (1914),  PP-  25^-^60,  figs.  5).— About  40  spedes 
are  listed,  of  which  2  are  described  as  new,  these  being  named,  respectlTdy, 
Protomyces  helminthi€B  on  Helminthia  echioides,  and  Lophidium  chanueropis  oo 
Chamwrops  humilis. 

New  species  of  Ck)lletotrichum  and  Phoma,  P.  J.  0*Gara  (Mycologia,  7 
(1915),  No.  i,  pp.  38-41). — ^The  author  describes  and  names  as  new  spedes 
C.  destruciivum  parasitic  on  the  leaves,  petioles,  and  stems  of  clov^,  C.  solani' 
colum  In  the  subterranean  stems  of  potato,  and  C.  salmonicolor  and  P.  rostrata 
on  the  leaves  and  stems  of  Asclepias  speciosa,  all  in  Salt  Lake  Valley,  Utah. 

The  control  of  root  knot,  E.  A.  Bessey  and  L.  P.  Btabs  (17.  8.  Dept.  Agr., 
Farmers*  Buh  648  (1915),  pp.  19,  figs.  20).— This  is  a  popular  bulletin  la  whidi 
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deicriptions  are  glyen  of  the  root  knot  of  yarious  plants  due  to  Hetero4era 
radicicola  and  suggestions  for  its  control. 

The  means  of  control  consist  principally  in  the  growth  of  resistant  plants, 
lists  of  which  are  given.  In  orchards  %nd  ornamental  gardens  no  yery  satis- 
factory methods  of  control  haye  been  determined.  In  greenhouses  and  seed 
beds  steam  fumigation  is  recommended,  and  for  field  purposes  rotation  of 
crops  is  the  most  practical  method  known. 

The  conldlal  form  of  Ophiobolus  herpotrichos,  El  Voges  {Centbl.  Bakt, 
leiah  2.  Abt,  42  {19W,  No,  l-J^,  pp.  49^4,  flff».  9).— The  author,  referring  to 
work  previously  noted  (a  S.  R.,  29,  p.  244;  31,  p.  642),  now  states  that  an 
Acremonium  {A.  altematum),  and  not  a  Fusarium,  is  found  to  be  the  conidial 
form  of  O.  herpotrichus.  Among  the  forms  present  in  the  fungal  complex 
characterizing  stalk  disease  of  cereals,  F.  rubiffinosum,  Henderaonia  herpotricha, 
Mucor  racemosus,  Leptosphwria  tritici,  Cladosporium  herharumt  Aliemaria 
tenuis,  Aaoochyta  sp.,  and  Septoria  sp.  have  be^i  identified. 

Control  of  stem  rust  of  rye,  H.  C.  Mt^uxB  and  E.  Molz  {Landw.  Wchnschr, 
Bachsen,  16  (1914),  No.  7,  pp.  60,  61;  aha.  in  Ztachr.  Landw.  Verauchsw.  Oaterr., 
17  (1914),  No.  6-7,  pp.  647,  (f ^8). —Experimentation  showed  that  UrooyaHs 
occulta  on  rye  is  easily  controlled  by  steeping  the  seed  in  0.5  per  cent  copper 
sulphate  for  16  hours,  in  0.26  per  cent  commercial  formaldehyde  for  16  minutes, 
or  in  water  at  20'  C.  for  15  hours  or  at  30*  C.  for  4  to  6  hours.  The  two  last- 
named  treatments  were  followed  respectively  by  steeping  in  water  at  60*  0.  for 
10  minutes  or  at  52*  C.  for  5  to  10  minutes  without  very  serious  impairment 
of  germinabllity. 

Leaf  spot  of  beans,  O.  Appel  (Mitt.  Deut.  Landw.  Qeadl.,  29  (1914),  No.  18, 
pp.  249-251,  figa.  S;  aba.  in  Ztachr.  Landw.  Verauchato.  Oaterr.,  17  (1914),  No. 
6-7,  p.  648). — An  unusually  threatening  recent  increase  of  infection  of  beans 
by  Olceoaporium  (CoUetotrichum)  lindemuthianum  is  noted.  The  remedies 
available  are  careful  seed  selection,  destruction  of  all  infected  plants,  employ- 
ment of  open  ground  for  planting,  and  spraying  with  0.5  per  cent  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture once  or  twice  before  the  blooms  op^i. 

Eggplant  rots,  F.  A.  Wolp  (Mycol.  Centbl.,  4  (1914),  No.  6,  pp.  278-287, 
flga.  4).^A.  detailed  account  of  a  study  already  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  81,  p.  844). 

Farther  studies  on  the  spread  and  control  of  hop  mildew,  F.  M.  Blodoctt 
(New  York  State  Bta.  Bui.  S95  (1915),  pp.  29-80,  pla.  2,  figa.  2;  aba.in  Phyto- 
pathology, 4  (1914),  No.  6,  pp.  400,  401). — In  continuation  of  studies  of  the  hop 
mildew  (E.  S.  R.,  29,  p.  346)  the  author  gives  the  results  of  three  years'  ex- 
periments on  control,  together  with  further  observations  on  the  life  history  of 
the  fungus,  relfition  of  the  weather  to  the  spread  of  the  epidemic,  etc. 

The  perithecia  or  winter  fruit  bodies  of  the  fungus  have  been  found  to  reach 
maturity  in  March  and  have  been  shown  capable  of  causing  infection  in  the 
greenhouse  at  that  time  of  the  3rear.  Artificial  inoculations  in  the  field  indi- 
cated that  the  period  of  incubation  is  about  ten  days. 

In  the  experiments  on  the  control  of  the  disease,  fiowers  of  sulphur,  heavy 
flour  sulphur,  and  fine  flour  sulphur  have  been  compared,  and  also  the  effect 
of  lime  used  in  conjunction  with  sulphur.  Flowers  of  sulphur  have  been  found 
variable  in  mechanical  condition,  and  it  was  impossible  to  apply  satisfactorily 
some  forma  It  was  also  determined  that  injury  following  the  use  of  this 
form  of  sulphur  was  due  to  the  presence  of  considerable  amounts  of  sulphuric 
acid.  Extremely  fine  flour  sulphur  also  proved  difficult  to  apply,  and  flour 
sulphur  of  a  medium  degree  of  flneness  seemed  to  be  most  efficient,  easiest  to 
handle,  and  the  cheapest  of  the  fungicides  tested.  Sulphur  and  lime  mixture 
proved  less  effective  than  sulphur  alone. 
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rot  of  sweet  potato,  L.  L.  HAsns  and  E>rHEL  G.  Fexld  (ZKdkr.  Fpm- 
eemkrank.,  $4  {1914),  No,  4,  pp.  f04-e07).~Thls  is  a  brief  aecoant  of  iOTestip- 
tioos  which  hare  already  been  noted  elsewb^e  (E.  8.  B.,  S2,  pu  60). 

Black  rot,  shed  bnm,  and  stem  rot  df  tobacco,  J.  Johhsoh  (  Wisconaim  M. 
Research  BuL  92  (1914),  pp.  63-^  fi§9.  7).~The  results  are  gtven  of  stedici 
on  some  wardionse  and  caring  hoose  troubles  of  tobacco. 

The  black  rot,  doe  to  SterigmaiocystU  nigra,  is  said  to  caose  oonsldcmble  tea 
in  the  process  of  fermentation  onder  certain  conditions.  The  fmigiis  retpilree 
in  its  developmoit  a  moisture  content  of  26  per  cent  or  mcnre.  a  temperatore  of 
from  80  to  44*  a  (86  to  111.2*  F.),  together  with  proper  aotitioii. 

In  order  to  control  this  disease  regulation  of  wareliouse  conditions  so  ss  tt 
keep  down  the  moistnre  content  and  provide  proper  temp^alnre  is  recam- 
maided.  Fumigation  with  formald^iyde  may  also  be  adopted  latere  tbe  ^seue 
has  previously  been  very  prevalent 

The  author  states  that  the  dUference  between  shed  burn  and  stem  rot,  vUeb 
are  due  to  one  or  more  fungt  among  them  a  species  of  Fusarium,  appears  to  be 
one  of  location  rather  than  a  difference  in  causal  cHrganisms.  If  the  midrft  is 
attacked,  the  resulting  decay  is  called  stem  rot,  while  if  tbe  leaf  tissue  is  d^ 
cayed  it  is  called  shed  bum. 

These  diseases  may  be  controlled  by  regulation  of  temperature  and  humidtty 
in  the  curing  shed  fn  connection  with  proper  voitilation. 

The  yellow  blight  of  the  tomato,  D.  C.  Gbobos  {WathingUm  8ia.  Popwkr 
BmI.  82  {1915),  pp.  ^).— This  is  a  popular  bulletin  based  largely  upon  a  prevloai 
pubUcation  of  tbe  station  (E.  S.  R.,  32,  p.  444). 

Fire  blight,  I.  D.  Caidiff  {WasMngton  8ta.  Popular  BuL  80  {1915},  po«ler)^ 
This  publication  is  intended  to  call  attrition  to  the  prevalence  of  the  fire 
blight  of  pears,  apples,  etc.,  and  gives  brief  suggestions  for  controL 

Life  history  of  a  new  species  of  Sphnrella,  B.  B.  Higgins  (Myooh  CemtH, 
4  {1914).  No.  4,  pp.  187''19S,  figs.  2).--A  fungus,  said  to  be  new  and  to  cause  t 
disease  of  Pntnus  penMylvarUca,  is  described  under  the  name  JfycotpJbcreSi 
nigerrUtigfua.    The  name  8.  nigerristigma  is,  however,  preferred. 

Boncet  of  grape,  J.  Bbnatskt  {Zt$chr.  Pflaneenkrank.,  24  {1914),  ilFa.  1 
pp.  129-139,  fig$.  2). — ^Tlie  author,  discussing  this  phenomenon  and  allied  ab- 
normalities describes  the  internal  appearance  <ft  the  deformed  regions  in  eases 
studied,  and  suggests  poscdble  causes,  which  it  is  said  may  diflCer  omsld^abiy 
as  to  charact^  and  mode  of  action. 

[Two  fungns  parasites  of  conifers  in  Scotland],  W.  Someieviixe  {Quart 
Jour.  Forestry,  9  {1915),  No.  1,  pp.  €8,  69,  pL  l).'^hryaomy»a  ahieHs  and  C. 
rhododendri  are  said  to  have  been  noted  one  or  more  times  previously  on  coBifen 
at  points  in  Scotland,  and  a  watch  for  these  fungi  is  recommended. 

Withertip  of  fir  in  Sweden,  T.  Lagerbksg  (Ifeddel.  BtaU  SkogsfdraSkwamtl. 
{Mitt.  Forstl  Vers.  Anst.  SchwedeM),  No.  10  {191S),  pp.  9-44.  l-^^.  M%^  19) — 
This  is  substantially  the  same  as  a  report  already  noted  from  another  soorce 
(E.  S.  R.,  80,  p.  453). 

On  the  mode  of  infection  of  larch  canker  and  the  possible  means  of  pee- 
venting  it,  W.  B.  Hilet  {QwiH.  Jour.  Forestry,  9  {1915),  No.  1,  pp.  7-77.  pit. 
S). — ^Among  the  ways  in  which  Dasyscgpha  {Peziga)  calgcina  may  infect  larcb 
are  mentioned  wounds  made  by  frost,  hail,  the  larch  aphis  {Chermes  abieUs). 
or  abrasions  due  to  movements  of  men,  animals,  or  air,  though  the  dangers  fron 
such  sources  has,  It  is  thought  been  overestimated. 

Owing  to  tbe  death  of  young  branches  the  cankers  of  most  direct  Importanoe 
to  foresters  are  those  induced  after  the  first  two  or  three  years  of  growtib. 
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Bzamlnations  of  anatomical  and  physiological  data  are  not  dedaive  as  to 
whether  the  mycelium  passes  from  a  dead  branch  to  the  main  axis  through  the 
wood  or  Just  outside  it  Death  of  dormant  buds  Is  considered  as  a  possible 
means  of  Infection  of  the  stems,  but  probably  this  Is  of  no  great  Importance. 
It  is  held  that  the  most  Important  source  of  infection  are  the  dead  limbs  left 
on  the  stems,  this  suggesting  removal  of  affected  branches  before  they  are 
dead,  [Hreferably  during  dry  months  when  spores  of  this  fungus  are  not  being 
given  off. 

A  disease  of  pine  shoots  {Quart.  Jour.  Forestry,  9  {J91S)f  No.  i,  pp.  $4,  66). — 
A  fungus,  said  to  be  more  common  on  the  Gorslcan  pine  than  on  Scotch  pine 
and  some  other  conifers,  has  been  Identifled  as  Cenangi^fn  afkietis.  Infection 
occurs  In  late  autumn  or  winter.  The  leaves  begin  to  fall  rapidly  in  early  sum- 
mer, the  shoots  of  the  previous  year's  growth  often  being  completely  defoliated. 
The  bud  of  an  infected  shoot  rarely  expands  at  all.  Both  ascospores  and  one 
to  three  celled  conidla  in  large  quantities  are  said  to  be  produced  by  the  fungus. 
A  leaf  cast  of  pines  in  Sweden,  T.  Lagebbebg  (Meddel.  Stat.  BkoffBfdrsoksanst. 
{Mitt,  FoTBtl.  Vers.  Anst.  Schwedens),  No.  10  {191S),  pp.  189-180,  XVII-XXII, 
figs.  8).— A  leaf  disease  of  i^nes  Is  described  in  its  several  stages  and  as  to  its 
^ects  on  the  foliage  and  treea  It  is  said  to  show  pycnidla  corresponding  to 
those  borne  by  Leptostroma  pinastri,  the  conldlal  stage  {Lophodermium 
pinastri)  being  already  known.    A  bibliography  is  given. 

A  disease  of  oaks  in  Westphalia,  Het  {Ztschr,  Forst  u.  Jagdw.,  4$  {1914)* 
No.  10,  pp.  595-J98).— The  author  dtes  fticts  recently  observed  by  himself  which 
are  held  to  indicate  that  ArmUlaria  meUea  is  the  cause  of  the  dying  out  of  oak 
trees  and  also  of  beech  tn  one  case  noted. 

A  timber  rot  accompanying  Hymenochiete  rubigrinosa,  H.  P.  Baowif  {My- 
cologia,  7  {1916),  No.  1,  pp.  1-20,  pis.  S).--The  author  describee  the  results  of  inva- 
sion by  H.  ruhiffinosa  and  its  saprophytic  activity  in  case  of  decorticated  chest- 
nut (also,  but  more  rar^,  of  oak)  near  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  also  the  development 
and  habits  of  this  fungus. 

The  fruit  bodies  are  annual  and  zerophytic,  spores  being  shed  Intermittently 
during  moist  periods  for  several  months.  A  superficial  peripheral  type  of  decay 
usually  accoi^panies  the  typical  decay  due  to  this  fungus. 

Studies  in  dry  rot,  V,  C.  Wehmeb  (Ifyco).  Cmtbl.,  4  {1914),  Nos.  5,  pp.  241- 
$52,  fig.  1;  6,  pp.  287-299,  pis.  2). — ^In  continuance  of  previous  reports  (E.  S.  R., 
SI,  p.  248)  the  author  gives  detailed  results  of  studies  on  conditions  as  favorable 
or  unfavorable  to  development  on  structural  woods,  etc.,  by  Merullus,  including 
the  influence  of  previous  sterilisation,  of  impregnation  with  nutritive  substances, 
and  of  lowering  the  temperature  during  the  tests. 

Air-dry  or  dampeied,  but  not  strictly  sterile,  fir  wood  was  not  severely 
attacked  by  detached  mycelium  of  Merulius,  even  in  a  moist  chamber,  the  ex- 
periments indicating  a  high  degree  of  sensitiveness  of  th(s  fungus  to  conditions 
as  regards  both  nutritive  materials  and  the  presence  of  other  organisms  (bac- 
teria, yeasts,  and  other  fungi).  Other  experiments  with  strictly  sterile  moist 
heartwood  or  sapwood  gave  a  growth  the  luxuriance  of  which  was  in  close 
relation  with  the  degree  of  moisture  present  in  the  materials  attacked  (moisture 
of  the  air  showing  little  if  any  Influence).  Spove  development  was  not 
obtained  on  either  air-dry  or  dampened  wood.  Attached  mycelium,  however, 
proved  much  less  sensitive  to  conditions  hindering  growth  in  detached  portions. 
The  liability  to  extension  by  Merulius  appears,  therefore,  to  be  in  practice 
somewhat  limited  by  the  tendaides  above  noted. 
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Handbook  of  modioal  ontomolonr.  W.  A.  Rmnr  and  O.  A.  Jobahhbd 
iltkaoa,  N.  T.:  The  Comtiock  PuUUhimg  Oo^  1915,  pp.  IX+S48s  pL  1,  Urn.  r74)^ 
The  object  of  this  work,  as  stated  by  tbe  antbors,  *'  is  U^alTord  a  gi^ieral  soncy 
of  tbe  field,  and  primarily  to  put  tbe  student  of  medicine  and  entomoloGr  to 
toacb  with  tbe  discoveries  and  tbeories  wblcb  imderlie  some  of  tlie  most  impor- 
tant moduli  work  in  prey^itlve  medicine." 

In  an  introdoction  tbe  antbors  discuss  early  snggestioas  regarding  tbe  traai' 
mission  of  disease  by  insecta  and  tbe  ways  in  wbicb  artbropods  may  aiSect 
tbe  bealtb  of  man.  Tbe  subject  Is  tben  taken  np  under  tbe  beading  of  artbro- 
pods wbicb  are  directly  poisonous;  parasitic  artbropods  aifecting  man;  acci- 
dental or  facultative  parasites;  artbropods  as  simple  carriers  of  disease  genoir 
as  direct  inoculators  of  disease  germs,  as  essential  boets  of  pathogenic  (»gBs- 
isms,  and  as  essential  bests  of  pstbog^iic  protozoa;  some  possible  but  imper- 
fectly known  cases  of  artbropod  tiansmission  of  disease,  find  keys  to  the  arthro- 
pods noxious  to  man.  In  an  appendix  tbe  use  of  bydrocyanic  add  gas  against 
household  insects  with  tbe  details  relating  to  household  fumigation  and  lesiooi 
produced  by  the  bite  of  tbe  black  fly  are  dealt  with. 

A  14-page  bibliography  and  a  cc*mplete  subject  index  are  included. 

Entomology,  or  the  study  of  insects,  and  its  importance,  £2.  S.  Tucsn 
(LouiHana  8ta8.  Crop  Pest  Notice  S  {1915),  pp.  S^). — ^Ttiis  is  a  popular  intro- 
duction to  tbe  subject  Tbe  author  points  out  the  importance  of  a  knowledge 
of  insects  in  order  that  tbe  detrimental  and  ben^dal  ones  may  be  distlngnisbed 
and  that  control  measures  may  t>e  intelligently  applied. 

Habita  and  instincts  of  insects  up  to  the  growth  of  the  social  instincts, 
O.  M.  Reutb  {Lehensffetcohnheiten  und  Inttinkte  der  Insekten  his  /turn  Sr^ 
wachen  der  sozialen  Instinkte.  Berlin:  R.  Friedldnder  and  Sohn,  191S,  pp. 
XVJ'\-U8,  figs.  84).^Th\s  work  is  separated  into  26  chapt^s  in  wliicb  tbe 
author  deals  at  length  with  the  bionomics  of  insects. 

Cyanid  of  potassium  in  trees  {Agr.  News  [Bartados],  H  {1915),  No,  3S2,  p. 
26). — The  accounts  previously  noted  (E.  8.  B.,  32»  pp.  152,  754)  having  oune  to 
attention  several  tests  were  made  by  the  Imperial  D^Murtment  of  Agrlcnltnie 
to  determine  what  effect  cyanid  has  on  certain  planta  Three  trees  wore  used, 
nam^y,  a  smnll  mulberry  (Morus  alba),  king  of  flowers  {Lagerstrcsmia  ittdica), 
and  a  red  gum  (Bursera  gummifera),  the  cyanid  being  applied  in  a  hole  f 
in.  in  diameter,  bored  into  the  trees  to  a  depth  of  about  li  to  1|  in.  The  boles 
were  then  filled  with  finely  crushed  cyanid  of  potassium  and  plugged  with 
parafiln  wax  on  October  21, 1914. 

In  each  case  the  trunk  of  the  tree  was  considerably  injured  and  the  method 
is  considered  liable  to  result  in  serious  injury  to  tbe  plants. 

[Beport  of]  department  of  entomology  {Oregon  8ta.  Rpt.  191^1914,  pp. 
13-17). — The  common  eastern  lady  beetle  {Megiila  maculata)  has  been  intro- 
duced from  the  East  and  is  being  reared  in  confinement 

The  results  of  insecticide  investigations  have  been  summarized  in  part  as 
follows:  '* Lime-sulphur  plus  arsenite  of  zinc,  lime-sulphur  plus  arsoiate  of 
lead  (acid),  and  lime-sulphur  plus  arsaiate  of  lead  (nonadd),  in  all  strengths 
caused  serious  burning.  If  anything,  the  nonadd  injury  was  slightly  tbe 
worst  Lime-sulphur  caused  considerable  Injury,  but  not  one-half  as  much  as 
in  the  combination  sprays.  Arsenite  of  zinc  alone  and  in  all  strengths  caused 
considerable  burning.  The  burning  was  different,  however,  from  that  of  the 
combination  and  lime-sulphur  sprayed  trees.  With  the  combination  spitsja  the 
entire  leaf  was  destroyed  or  else  the  injury  covered  a  distinct  portion,  all  parts 
of  which  were  discolored.    Scab  spots  on  tbe  leaves  appeared  black,  ordinary 
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leaf  tissue  brown.  .  .  .  Arsenate  of  lead  (add)  and  arsenate  of  lead  (non- 
acid)  did  not  cause  injury  in  any  case  when  used  alone.  In  experiments  wltb 
arsenlte  of  zinc,  etc.,  wbere  injury  did  occur,  the  injury  did  not  be^^n  to  show 
up  badly  for  about  5  days,  when  suddenly,  overnight,  it  appeared  at  its  worst. 
The  check  trees,  sprayed  with  water,  did  not  show  injury.  ... 

**Arsenite  of  zinc  is  a  quicker-acting  poison  tlian  arsenate  of  lead,  add  or 
nonadd,  and  remains  in  suc^pension  much  better.  Add  arsenate  of  lead  is  a 
quicker-acting  poison  than  the  nonadd  and  remains  in  suspension  better.  Non- 
add arsenate  of  lead  is  slow  in  its  action,  but  is  satisfactory  in  that  death 
finally  occurs.  lime-sulphur  in  the  experiments  conducted  lias  not  proved  to 
have  much  value  as  a  stomach  poison.  lime-sulphur,  with  arsaiicals  seems  to 
retard  to  a  more  or  less  extent  the  action  of  the  poison,  and  it  is  possible  for 
larvse  to  feed  on  foliage  sprayed  with  weak  strengths  of  lime-sulphur  plus 
arsenate  of  lead  and  recover,  if  transferred  to  fresh  foliage  within  a  few  days. 
.  .  .  Lime-sulphur  probably  acts  as  a  repdlent  to  biting  insects  in  the  same 
way  that  Bordeaux  does  against  the  potato  flea-beetles." 

The  larvae  of  tent  caterpillars  {Malaeosoma  eroaa  and  if.  pluvialis)  were 
used  in  the  experimenta 

Beport  on  injurious  insects  in  Finland,  1911  and  1012,  E.  Reutbb  {Landthr. 
8tyr.  MeddeL  [Finland},  Nos.  87  {1914),  PP-  18;  9S  {1914),  PP-  i-*).— These 
annual  reports  of  the  entomologist  of  Finland  discuss  the  occurrence  of  the 
more  important  insect  enemies  of  crops  during  the  years  1911  and  1912. 

Beport  of  the  imperial  pathological  entomologist,  F.  M.  Howlett  {Rpt, 
Agr,  Research  Inst,  and  Col.  Pusa,  1912^13,  pp.  78-85).— A  brief  report  of  the 
work  of  the  year  with  ecto-pdrasites,  fruit  flies,  etc. 

[Annual  report  of  the  srovemment  entomologist  of  Uganda],  C.  G.  Gowdet 
{Ann.  Rpt  Dept.  Agr.  Uganda,  1914,  pp.  36-^8).— -The  author  here  reports  on 
the  more  important  insect  enemies  of  the  principal  crops  of  Uganda,  particu- 
larly of  coffee  and  cotton.  The  yellow-headed  coffee  borer  {Dirphya  [Nitocris} 
princeps)  and  the  coffee-berry  borer  {Stephanoderus  coffeis)  which  attack 
coffee,  and  the  spiny  boll  worm  {Earias  insvlana),  Oitycarenus  hyaUnipennia, 
and  the  leaf-footed  plant  bug  {Leptogloasus  menibranaceus) ,  which  attack  cot- 
ton, are  given  particular  consideration. 

Proceedings  of  the  (German  Association  of  Economic  Entomology,  edited  by 
K.  EscHEBiCH  and  F.  Schwangabt  {Ztschr.  Angew.  Ent.,  1  {1914) t  No.  1,  pp. 
240,  pis.  3,  figs.  61). — The  papers  presented  at  the  first  annual  meeting,  held  at 
Wiirzburg,  October  21  to  24,  1918,  indude  the  following:  The  Aims  and  Prob- 
lems of  the  Crerraan  Sodety  of  Economic  Entomology,  by  K.  Escherich  (pp. 
14-19) ;  The  Fight  Against  the  Grapevine  Phylloxera  in  Prussia,  by  E.  H. 
RUbsaamen  (pp.  20-49) ;  The  Vine  Phylloxera  in  Franconla,  by  Orth  (pp.  BO- 
BS) ;  Experimental  Demonstration  of  a  Biological  Race  Difference  in  the 
Phylloxera  from  Lorraine  and  from  Southern  EYance,  Peritynibia  {PhyUowera) 
viHfolii  pervastatrisf,  by  C.  Bomer  (pp.  59-67) ;  Economic  Eiitomology  in  Italy, 
by  R.  Heymons  (pp.  68-83) ;  Economic  Entomology  in  Germany,  by  L.  Reh  (pp. 
84-94) ;  Economic  Entomology  in  the  German  Colonies,  by  G.  Aulmann  (pp.  95- 
136) ;  The  Royal  Institution  for  Bee  Keeping,  Investigations  at  Erlangen,  by 
B.  Zander  (pp.  137-146) ;  The  Biology  of  the  Tsetse  Flies,  by  E.  Telchmann  (pp. 
147-159) ;  A  New  Grain  Pest  in  Hungary  (Halmeule:  Tapinostola  musculosa), 
by  J.  Jablonowskl  (pp.  160-171) ;  The  Habits  of  Dipterous  Parasites  of  Cater- 
pillars (Raupenfllegen),  by  H.  Prell  (pp.  172-195) ;  The  Mulberry  or  West 
Indian  Peach  Scale  and  Its  Control  by  Parasites,  by  J.  BoUe  (pp.  196-213) ; 
Economic  Entomology  and  Bird  Protection,  by  K.  Haenel  (pp.  214-222) ;  and 
The  African  Silkworms  and  Their  Agricultural  Importance,  by  A.  Schultse 
(pp.  22^231).    A  list  of  the  members  is  appended. 
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Inmot  «i«mlM  of  tlM  bMt  root  in  Um  sooth  of  France,  F.  Pigabd  (  Vie  A0r. 
et  Bwxtle,  S  {1914),  2fo.  H,  pp.  $90,  ^i).— A  brief  discnsaian  of  the  mm 
important  beet  peeti. 

Ineeet  enemiee  of  locusts  end  of  noxioiis  scridians  in  Bossia. — X,  Ooleop- 
teroos  Miemies,  L  A.  Postohihskt  {Trudy  BUkro  Bnt.  {St.  Petermb.J,  11  {lB14h 
Jfo.  1,  pp.  68,  pis.  2,  /IgM.  ftZ;  ah;  in  Rev.  AppL  Bnt.,  2  (1914),  Ser.  A,  JTe,  7, 
pp.  47^75).— In  this  paper  the  author  deals  at  length  with  the  beetles  wUd 
destroy  the  eggs  of  Orthoptera,  16  belonging  to  the  genus  Hjlabris  and  3  &» 
the  genus  S^cauta. 

The  pea  thrips,  Gaumont  and  Vuillkt  {Bui.  8oc  Nat.  Agr,  Pranoe^  14  (1914), 
No.  2,  pp.  i68-i75).— This  article  reUtes  to  FramkUnieUa  robusta  (Thhpt 
piHvinu)  which  is  a  source  of  considerable  injury  to  peas  in  France. 

In  1913  this  thrips  was  abundant  on  peas,  beans,  and  sweet  peaa  in  the  Aimt. 
It  is  said  to  occur  in  abundance  in  the  blossoms  of  trefoil  at  Bour^-la-Beine,  De* 
partment  of  Seinct  in  May,  and  individuals  have  been  found  in  the  blooms  of 
crown  vetch  and  lucem  at  Beaune,  Ajuffa  reptans  at  Chaumont-en-Y^dn,  a^ 
Bcballium  elaterium  at  Marseille.  Thus  it  appears  that  this  thrips  is  t&j 
widely  distributed  in  France  and  that  it  can  survive  at  least  temporarily  on 
other  plants  than  peas  and  beans. 

Maine  aphids  of  the  rose  family,  Bdith  M.  Patch  {Maine  £to.  BuL  2SS 
{1914),  PP-  253-280,  pis.  S,  fgB.  6).- -This  paper  gives  brief  descriptive  accoums 
and  drawings  of  those  aphids  found  in  Maine  upon  members  of  the  rose  tusSij 
( Rosaces).  The  most  serious  of  tlie  apple  aphids  has  been  prevloutiy  noted 
(B.  8.  R.,  90,  p.  548  )t  but  the  plum  aphids  have  not  previously  been  woxted.iqi 

The  species  considered  are  the  woolly  aphid  6t  hawthorn  leaf,  ProoiphilMi 
corruffatans  on  Juneberry  (Amelanchier)  and  Crataegus;  Schizoneura  Umigera, 
MacroHphum  cratofgi,  AphU  ovenw,  A.  brevia,  and  A.  bakeri  on  Cratsegus;  Mptus 
porosus  on  strawberry ;  Myzus  cerasi,  A.  furoata  n.  sp.,  Myzus  persic^,  A.  cera^ 
foliw,  and  A.  iubercuUUa  n.  flp.  cm  chwry ;  A.  cerasifoliw,  A.  prunorum,  A.  oardm, 
Phorodan  humuli^  and  Hyalopterus  o^rundiMs  on  plum ;  8.  latUgera  on  mountain 
ash ;  8.  lanigera,  A.  avenw,  A.  pomi,  A. sorbi,  and  M.  persiccf  on  apple;  A,  brwis 
on  Pyrus  japatUoa;  MacroHphum  rosm,  M.  soUtnifoUi,  M.  dirhodum,  and  Mpxus 
rosarum  on  roses;  A.  rubiphila  n.  sp.,  and  Macrosiphum  rulncola  on  ruspib&rrj; 
and  A.  spirteoola  n.  n.,  A.  spingpkila  n.  ep.,  and  Macrosiphum  spirwcola  n.  sp., 
on  Spinea. 

Brief  notes  on  aphid  control  and  a  list  of  the  literature  cited  are  included. 

The  woolly  apple  aphis,  A.  C.  Bakeb  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.  Rpt.  101  {1915),  pp. 
55,  pis.  15,  figs.  S). — This  is  a  report  of  studies  of  Eriosoma  {Schiaoneura) 
lanigera  commenced  in  the  spring  of  1912. 

In  experiments  conducted  it  was  found  that  the  species  does  not  migrate  to 
Ribes  as  is  the  case  with  E.  ulmi  in  Europe.  The  results  of  the  author's  ex- 
periments  did  not  agree  with  those  of  Dr.  Patch  (E.  S.  R.,  28,  p.  251),  who 
reports  transferring  from  elm  to  apple  the  species  which  she  considered  as 
E.  amerioana,  in  that  the  species  which  he  considered  americana  would  not 
feed  upon  apple;  they  did  agree,  however,  in  that  the  elm  was  proved  to  be 
the  winter  host  of  E.  lanigera,  so  that  he  credits  her  with  having  first  dis- 
covered that  the  woolly  aphis  migrates  from  the  elm  to  the  apple  in  the  q>riog 
and  in  the  fall  returns  to  the  elm.  The  negative  results  obtained  from  experi- 
ments with  Ribes  indicate  that  three  species  develop  on  elms,  namely,  E.  ulmi, 
amerioana,  and  lanigera. 

The  subject  is  taken  up  under  the  headings  of  early  history;  name,  in- 
cluding synonymy ;  methods  of  study ;  forms  of  the  species,  including  tedmidl 
descriptions;  and  a  detailed  study  of  the  structure,  habits,  etc.,  of  the  spexies, 
including  molts,  digestive  system,  injuries,  body  fluids,  muscles,  movement, 
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migrations,  reprodnctlon,  wax  secretion,  respiration,  and  nervous  system. 
Under  reproduction  the  author  treats  of  the  reproductive  system,  parturition, 
number  of  young,  and  courtship. 

Tbe  life  history  of  this  species  Is  summarized  as  follows:  "The  egg  Is  laid, 
as  a  mle,  upon  the  bark  of  elm  In  crevices,  though  occasionally  it  is  laid  upon 
other  trees.    In  the  spring,  toward  the  first  of  April,  It  hatches,  and  the  young 
stem  mother  so  produced  migrates  to  the  base  of  a  bud.    Here  she  may  remain 
for  some  days  before  the  bud  opens.    Upon  opening,  the  leaves  curl  or  *  rosette ' 
about  the  insect,  and  In  this  house  she  produces  her  young.    This  second  gen- 
eration Is  wingless  and  lives  within  the  curled  leaves  or  upon  the  tender  twigs. 
The  generation  matures  late  In  April  or  in  early  May.    It  In  turn  produces  a 
third  generation,  which  is  present  upon  the  elm  leaves  from  about  May  1 
until  early  June.    An  Insect  of  this  third  generation  is  winged  and  Is  known 
as  the  spring  migrant.    It  flies  from  the  elm  leaves  to  ai^le  or  related  plants, 
settling  upon  the  leaves,  twigs,  and  water  sprouts.    Here  it  produces  the  fourth 
generation,  which  Is  wingless  and  which  is  the  first  generation  on  apple  of  the 
well-known  woolly  aphia     About  July  1  this  generation  is  mature  and  is 
giving  birth  to  another  g^eratlon,  the  fifth,  which  Is  exactly  like  It.    Many 
individuals  of  this  fifth  generation  migrate  to  the  roots,  but  others  remain  upon 
the  twigs.  .  Those  which  remain  above  ground  produce  a  generation  of  winged 
forms,  the  sixth  generation,  which  is  mature  about  the  middle  of  Sept^nber. 
These  fall  migrants  may  be  found  upon  the  trees  until  late  autumn,  but  they 
nearly  all  migrate  to  the  elms.    Here  they  settle  upon  the  bark  and  produce 
the  sexual  forms,  males  and  females,  small  wingless,  beakless  individuals. 
These  mate,  and  the  female,  known  as  the  oviparous  female,  then  deposits  her 
solitary  egg  in  a  crevice  of  the  bark,  where  4t  passes  the  winter  to  hatch  as 
a  stem  mother  the  following  spring." 
A  list  of  the  literature  referred  to  in  the  text  is  appended. 
The  host  plants  and  habits  of  Aphis  mmicis,  with  some  observations  on 
the  migration  of,  and  infestation  of,  plants  by  aphides,  J.  DAvmsoN  (Atm. 
Apph  BioLy  1  (1914),  No.  2,  pp,  llS-Ul,  fig.  1). — ^The  author  reports  upon 
Investigations  of  the  habits  of  aphidids,  made  during  the  year,  which  failed 
to  furnish  sufficient  data  upon  which  to  base  any  definite  conclusions,  although 
many  of  the  observations  have  suggested  certain  lines  of  Inquiry.     In  the 
latter  part  of  the  paper  he  briefiy  discusses  some  of  the  factors  which  may 
underlie  the  questions  of  the  migration  of  aphidids  and  the  Infestation  of 
plants  by  them. 

Preliminary  notes  on  damage  to  apples  by  capsid  bugs,  J.  C.  F.  Fbteb 
{Awn,  AppL  Biol,  1  (1914),  No.  «,  pp.  107-112,  pis.  2).— This  is  a  brief  review 
of  the  literature  on  the  subject  and  a  report  of  observations  made  in  Bnglish 
orchards.  The  distribution  of  the  capsid  attack  in  England  is  very  local  and  Is 
not  known  to  be  widespread  In  any  district;  at  present  it  Is  known  to  occur 
sporadically  in  Kent,  Suffolk,  Nottingham,  Worcester,  and  Hereford.  The 
Injured  fruit  is  said  to  be  almost  unsalable  and  orchards  were  visited  where 
from  30  to  50  per  cent  of  the  crop  was  affected,  no  account  being  taken  in  this 
estimate  of  fruit  so  damaged  that  it  fell  off  before  reaching  maturity.  Inves- 
tigations of  Lvffus  pratensis,  Psallus  amhiffuus,  Atractotomus  mali,  Plesiocoris 
rugicoUia,  and  Orthotylus  marginalis  show  that  either  of  the  two  last  named,  or 
both,  are  responsible  for  the  injury. 

An  experiment  was  conducted  by  an  orchardlst  which  consisted  In  excluding 
the  larvffi  of  these  two  species  from  a  number  of  trusses  and  in  Inclosing  them 
with  others.  The  results  show  that  the  trusses  from  which  the  two  species 
were  excluded  developed  sound  fruit,  while  the  apples  Inclosed  with  them  sus- 
tained typical  capsid  damage. 
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"  The  only  treatment  that  can  be  suggested  is  a  spray  of  soft  soap  and  nleo- 
tin,  or  possibly  soft  soap  and  quassia,  bat  sncoess  will  depend  on  a  nice  estlBB* 
tion  of  the  exact  time  to  apply  the  wash,  and  the  thoronghness  with  which  die 
application  is  made." 

The  life  history  and  habits  of  the  pear  thrips  in  Calif omia,  8.  W.  Fosm 
and  P.  R.  Jokes  (17.  8.  Dept.  Agr,  Bui.  119  {1915),  pp.  52,  pU,  5,  fy*.  1\).- 
This  is  a  detailed  account  of  {Buthrips)  TisniaiKrip*  pvri,  based  in  part  oe 
studies  previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  455).  The  subject  is  dealt  with  noder 
the  headings  of  the  history,  economic  importance,  diaracter  of  injury,  desoi^ 
tion,  systematic  position,  anatomy,  life  history  and  habits,  and  natural  enemltt 

The  San  Jos6  scale  and  its  control,  A.  L.  QuAnrrAifCE  {U.  B.  Dept.  A^. 
Farmers'  Bui,  650  (1915),  pp.  t7,  fig$.  i7).— This  is  a  reyision  of  Circular  1»  d 
the  Bureau  of  Entomology,  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  23.  p.  661). 

The  San  Jos6  scale  insect  (Asi^diotus  pemiciosas),  A.  L*.  ^Ieljuxvee,  (Ifufc- 
ington  8ta,  Popular  Bui.  78  (1915),  pp.  7,  flgs.  S). — A  popular  account. 

Monosrraph  of  the  bombydne  moths  of  North  America,  indnding  their 
transformations  and  origrin  of  the  larval  markings  and  annatnre,  II  and 
m,  A.  S.  Packard  (Mem.  Nat.  Acad.  8ci.,  9  (1905),  pp.  272,  pU.  61^  fig*^  i^; 
12  (1914),  pt.  1,  pp.  IX-^-Sie,  pU.  lis,  figs.  5-J).— Part;  2  of  this  work  (R  S.  B. 
8,  p.  147)  deals  with  the  subfamliy  Oeratocampins.  Before  taking  np  the  dasri- 
fication  and  life  histories  of  the  subfamily,  which  form  the  major  part  of  the 
work,  the  author  discusses  such  phases  as  coloration  and  protective  attitudei 
of  the  Notodontidffi,  the  larval  armature  of  the  Ceratocampins,  the  caudal  hen 
of  the  CeratocampidA,  protective  armature  both  in  shape  and  color  and  defes- 
sive  movements,  coloration  in  the  larvae,  dichromatism  or  color  variation  in  tbe 
larva,  the  life  history  of  CeratonUa  amgntor,  phylog^y  of  this  snbfamUj, 
phylogeny  of  the  SphingidSB,  origin  of  the  Sys^hingina  and  also  tbe  SymboiD- 
bydna  from  the  Notodontldse,  geographical  distribution  of  the  subfamily,  ete. 
Twenty-three  plates  in  color  illustrate  the  larval  and  adult  stages  of  tbe 
species. 

The  third  part  of  the  work  deals  with  the  families  Ceratocampidse  (exdusiT? 
of  the  Ceratocamplnse),  Satumiidse  (Including  hybrids),  Hemlleticldst,  a^ 
Brahmaeldse.  A  list  of  parasites  of  the  species  of  these  families  is  included. 
This  third  part,  largely  in  manuscript  form  at  the  time  of  the  author^s  death 
has  been  edited  by  T.  D.  A.  Oockerell.  Thirty-four  colored  plates  illustrate 
the  larval  stages  of  the  species  considered. 

A  new  phycitid  injurious  to  pine,  H.  G.  Dtab  (Insecutor  InscitUB  Menstruti, 
ft  (1914),  No.  7,  p.  112).—Pinip€stis  erythropasa,  reared  from  cones  of  Pitmi 
chihuahuana  in  the  Ohlrlcahua  National  Forest,  Arizona,  is  described  as  ne«r  to 
science. 

The  caterpillars  attacking  the  oaks  of  Bichmond  Park,  with  an  aceouat 
of  an  experimental  spraying  with  lead  chromate,  R.  H.  Dkakin  (Ann,  ApfL 
Biol.,  1  (1914),  No.  1,  pp.  77-8^,  pis.  tf).— This  paper  gives  a  detailed  account 
of  the  work  previously  noted  from  another  source  (B.  S.  R.,  31,  p.  ©0). 

The  two  commonest  caterpillars  were  a  leaf  roller,  Tortrim  viridana,  and  the 
winter  moth  (CheimatoJHa  hrumata).  The  spray  used  was  made  from  a  pastt 
of  the  following  composition :  Lead  chromate  50  per  cent,  soft  soap  25  per  cent 
gelatin  1.5  per  cent,  and  water  23.5  per  cent  One  lb.  of  the  paste  was  used  to 
about  30  gal.  of  water,  thus  giving  1  lb.  of  lead  chromate  to  every  60  gaL  of 
spray.  Caterpillars  fed  on  sprayed  foliage  either  died  at  once  or  became  starred 
and  finally  perished,  so  that  no  doubt  remains  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  poison. 

Control  of  the  gipsy  moth,  W.  C.  0*Kawe  (N.  H.  Dept.  Agr.,  State  Moth 
Work  Ore.  5  (1915),  pp.  -*).— A  popular  account 
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On  the  oanseB  and  fiymptoms  of  flacherie  and  polyhedral  disease  of  cater- 
pillars, B.  FisCHBB  {Biol.  Centhl,  5+  (1914),  No9.  5,  pp.  308^28;  6,  pp.  SSI-- 
S71;  ahs.  in  Rev.  Appl.  Ent,  2  {1914),  Ber.  A,  No.  8,  p.  528).— -The  author  has 
made  Investigations  of  the  cause  and  symptoms  of  flacherie  with  caterpillars  of 
three  species  of  the  genus  Vanessa  and  with  Pyrameis  cardui,  comparing  his 
results  with  those  obtained  by  Verson  (E.  S.  R.,  19,  p.  256)  with  the  silkworm 
in  Italy.  Flacherie  and  polyhedral  disease  are  considered  to  be  distinct  on  the 
basis  of  the  form  of  the  polyhedral  bodies.    The  symptoms  of  both  are  discussed. 

Biological  notes  on  the  larva  of  Tlpula  oleracea  and  its  ravages  in  the 
vicinity  of  Avesnois  in  the  spring  of  1914,  P.  D^soil  {Oompt.  Rend.  8oc. 
Biol.  [Parish  77  {1914)f  No.  21,  pp.  126,  127;  ahs.  in  Rev.  Appl.  Eni.,  2  {1914). 
Ser.  A,  No.  10,  pp.  606,  607). — ^Tliis  dipteran  attacks  chiefly  grasses  and  clovers. 
Its  injury  commences  toward  the  end  of  winter  and  the  spring  growth  limits 
its  spread,  the  larve  being  active  from  October  to  May.  The  only  practical 
measure  of  control  consists  in  de^ly  plowing  under  the  infested  turf  and  in 
sowing  in  the  months  of  March  and  ApriL 

CeratopogoninsB  sucking  the  blood  of  other  insects,  F.  Knab  {Proc.  Eni. 
8oc.  Wash.,  16  {1914),  No.  S,  pp.  1S9-141).— This  article  supplements  that 
previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  31,  p.  465). 

A  new  tachinid  parasite  of  Diapheromera  femorata,  W.  R.  Walton  {Proc. 
Ent.  8oc.  Wash.,  16  {1914),  No.  S,  pp.  129-132,  figs.  6). —It  is  stated  that  two 
tachlnids  have  previously  been  known  to  be  parasitic  upon  Phasmidse.  A  third 
parasite  reared  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  from  the  common  walking  stick  {D,  femo- 
rata) is  described  as  Euhallidaya  severinii  n.  g.  and  n.  sp. 

Lncilia  sericata  attacking  a  live  calf,  H.  F.  Httdson  {Cana^.  Eni.,  46  {1914) , 
No.  12,  pp.  4^^)' — ^The  author  records  observations  at  Strathroy,  Ontario,  in 
which  a  Holstein  calf  from  5  to  6  weeks  old  was  attacked  by  the  larva  of  L. 
sericaia.  The  maggots  were  most  abundant  around  the  anus  and  base  of  the 
tail,  where  some  had  eaten  into  the  flesh  to  a  depth  of  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch 

Descriptions  of  two  new  species  of  Strepsiptera  parasitic  on  sugar  cane 
insects,  W.  D.  Pierce  {Proc.  Ent.  Boo.  Wash.,  16  {1914),  No.  3,  pp.  126-129). — 
8tenocranophilus  quadratus,  a  parasite  of  the  destructive  Btenocranus  sac- 
charivorus  at  Rio  Piedras,  P.  R.,  and  Pyrilloxenos  compacius,  a  parasite  of  the 
sugar  cane  fly  of  India,  Pyrilla  sp.,  at  Pusa,  India,  represent  new  genera  and 
spedes. 

Turnip  flea-beetles. — ^Effect  of'  turpentine  and  paraffin  on  the  germination 
of  turnip  seed,  G.  H.  CJorbett  {Ann.  Bci.  Bui.  Roy.  Agr.  Col.  Cirencester,  No. 
4r^  {1914),  PP'  84-88). — ^Experiments  in  which  turnip  seed  was  soaked  from 
one  to  twenty  days  in  turpentine  or  paraffin  indicate  that  these  substances  do 
not  retard  germination  when  put  under  soil  conditions  but  appear  to  hasten  it. 

Alfalfa  attacked  by  the  clover-root  curculio,  F.  M.  Webster  (17.  B.  Dept. 
Agr.,  Farmers'  Bui.  649  {1915),  pp.  8,  figs.  6). — ^Tliis  is  a  summarized  account 
of  Bitones  hispidulus,  an  investigation  of  which  reported  by  Wildermuth  has 
been  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  758). 

Its  feeding  habits  so  far  as  determined  are  almost  exactly  the  same  upon 
alftilfa  as  upon  clover.  Its  attack  on  alfalfa,  which  has  largely  come  to  atten- 
tion  since  the  paper  above  mentioned  was  prepared,  has  occurred  throughout 
all  parts  of  Baltimore  County,  Md.,  at  West  Chester,  Pa.,  about  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  etc  Investigations  of  remedial  and  preventive  measures  have  not  as  yet 
beai  carried  out  Since  the  larvae  do  not  as  a  rule  descend  much  more  than  1  in. 
below  the  surface  it  is  thought  that  disking  or  harrowing  the  flelds  as  soon  as 
the  flrst  hay  crop  is  removed  will  break  up  the  pupal  cells  and  vast  numbers  of 
this  pest  be  thus  destroyed. 
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The  ootton-boU  irttril  in  OmhtL,  G.  N.  WoLOorr  (Proc  Bni.  Boe.  WM9h^  H 
{19U),  No.  S,  pp.  Ifa-i2t).— ObserratioiiB  made  in  Cuba  darinir  tbe  wiBtetf 
1911-12  and  again  daring  Jannary  and  FVbroary,  1914,  abow  tliat  Imt  littk 
injnry  was  done  by  the  boll  weeyil.  No  boll  weevils  were  found  on  cottoa  it 
Kingston,  Jamaica,  in  Marcb«  1914. 

A  braconid  parasite  on  the  pine  weeril,  HjloUos  abietis,  J.  W.  Mane 
{Atm.  Appl.  Biol.,  J  {19W,  No.  2,  pp.  170-176,  figs.  4)— A  report  of  obserratiooi 
made  on  pine  weevils  and  parasites  collected  in  a  plantaticm  near  Abtfdeen. 

This  weevil  is  a  source  of  injnry  in  the  adnlt  stage  only,  doing  ccmatdtfible 
damage  by  gnawing  the  tender  bark  of  yonng  conifers  and  thus  causing  then  u 
wilt  and  die.  In  the  absence  of  conifers,  it  will  readily  attack  birdi,  momittie 
asli,  and  oak.  The  author's  observations  indicate  that  Bracan^  hffloW  Btj 
prove  of  considerable  value  in  combating  tlie  weevil,  which  every  year  la  beoo& 
ing  more  and  more  common  in  newly  formed  plantations^  eqiecially  in  Scodaoi 

A  revision  of  the  North  Amerioan  spedes  of  the  braconid  ^enns  Halffo- 
bracon,  R.  A.  Cushman  {Proc.  Ent.  Boc  Wofh.,  16  (1914),  No.  S,  pp.  99-499).- 
Seven  species  are  recognised  of  which  Haltrohraoon  variabUU^  reaied  froo 
Canartia  Hammond,  at  Biloam  Springs,  Ai^  and  H.  piatpnotw  from  Pfo^rwN 
sp.,  at  Hollywood,  Cal.,  are  described  as  new  to  science. 

Descriptions  of  new  chaldd  flies,  A.  A  Gibault  (Proc  Bnt.  Boc  Wuk^ 
16  {19 H),  No.  S,  pp.  10^119). — ^Among  the  parasites  here  described  as  nev  is 
Anaphoidea  luna,  a  species  obtained  in  shipments  of  the  alfalfa  weevil  (?ikf> 
tonomus  po9ticu9)  from  Italy. 

Some  notes  on  Xyleboms  fomieatus  (shot-hole  borer),  A.  Birrmaroo 
(Trop.  Agr.  [Ceylon],  42  (1914),  No8.  2,  pp.  132^189;  S,  pp.  JRW^^W*).— Tl>f 
burying  of  prunings  from  tea  plants  is  said  to  have  been  the  prevailing  metbod 
applied  in  the  control  of  X.  fomioatuM.  Upon  looking  into  the  subject  ^ 
author  was  able  to  find  but  a  single  experiment  relating  to  their  deetructks 
in  this  way  and  was  led  to  conduct  the  several  tests  here  reported  upon. 

Nine  in.  of  fine  earth  was  not  a  formidable  barrier  to  the  emergence  of  tbe 
beetles.  Slaked  lime  ftiiled  to  kill  even  the  larve  after  an  expoanre  to  it  fbr 
28  days.  It  was  found  that  under  laboratory  conditions  the  beetles  will  coc- 
tinue  to  breed  in  prunings  that  are  f^r  gone  in  decay,  provided  these  are  no: 
too  dry,  and  even  in  the  presence  of  slaked  lime  or  quicklime,  and  that  thegr  are 
able  to  work  their  way  up  through  as  much  as  7.5  in.  of  fine  earth.  Not  oalj 
the  adults  but  even  pup«  may  remain  alive  in  prunings  left  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground  for  as  many  as  18  days. 

**  In  the  light  of  our  present  knowledge  the  only  means  of  control  that  cab  be 
recoDunended  are,  from  an  entomological  point  of  view,  (1)  bumini^  of  prunings: 
(2)  discovery  of  and  elimination  of,  as  tAv  as  practicable,  breeding  grounds  ts 
plants  otlier  than  tea;  (8)  cultivation  and  manuring;  and  (4)  preventioB. » 
far  as  possible,  of  the  infestation  of  fresh  areas." 

Descriptions  of  two  parasitic  Hymenoptera,  S.  A.  Bohweb  (Proc.  Bnt.  B9C 
Waih.,  16  (1914),  No.  S,  pp.  I41,  142).—8gmphena  nmemonioa,  a  primary  pan- 
site  on  Mnemonica  auricgonea  on  chestnut  and  oak  at  Falls  Church,  Va. :  tod 
Podogaster  evetrivoruM,  a  parasite  of  Bvetria  sp.,  on  Pinus  poaderosa  at  foit 
Bayard.  N.  Mex.,  are  described  as  new. 

Third  annual  report  of  the  state  bee  inspector  to  the  ^Temor  of  tin 
State  of  Iowa  for  the  year  1914,  F.  O.  Pellbtt  (Ann.  Bpt.  Biate  Bee  Inf9- 
Iowa,  S  (1914),  PP'  126,  pi.  1,  jlge.  «5).— This  report  of  the  work  of  the  y«*r 
includes  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  of  the  Iowa  Bee  Keepo^  Assodatica 
held  at  Ames,  November  17-19.  1914,  and  the  papers  presented,  nam^.  Short 
History  of  Bee  Keeping,  by  C.  P.  Dadant  (pp.  32-«7) ;  Tonperature  and 
Humidity  In  the  Wintering  of  Bees,  by  B.  F.  PhllUpo  (pp.  87-CO) ;  Wintering 
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Bees  in  Iowa,  by  W.  S.  Pangburn  (pp.  66-60) ;  Fifty  Years  of  Bee  Keeping  in 
Iowa,  by  E.  Kretchmer  (pp.  6(^62) ;  Individual  and  Oooperative  Methods  of 
Marketing  Honey,  by  W.  Foster  (pp.  62-67) ;  Bxperience  with  Bnropean  Foul 
Brood,  by  J.  I.  Wiltsle  (pp.  67-70)  and  by  L.  W.  Elmore  (pp.  70,  71) ;  Expe- 
rience with  American  Foul  Brood,  by  D.  E.  Lhommedieu  (pp.  71,  72) ;  Discus- 
sion of  Experiences  with  American  Foul  Brood,  by  J.  W.  Stlne  (pp.  73,  74) ; 
Trip  Through  Quebec,  by  C.  P.  Dadant  (pp.  74-76) ;  Honey  Plants  of  Iowa,  by 
Li.  H.  Pammel  (pp.  76-88) ;  The  Value  of  Bees  in  Horticulture,  B.  N.  Gates 
(pp.  8&-^) ;  Bees  as  a  Nuisance,  J.  D.  Gustin  (pp.  94-08) ;  Basswood  Planting, 
bj  O.  B.  MacDonald  (pp.  98,  99) ;  The  Wild  Bees  of  Iowa,  by  L.  A.  Kenoyer 
(pp.  09-110) ;  and  A  New  Method  of  Using  Split  Sections,  by  L.  D.  Leonard 
(pp.  111.  112). 

Becky  Mountain  spotted  fever,  L.  D.  Fbioks  {Pub.  Health  Bpt$.  iU.  8,h 
SO  (1915)  f  No.  S,  pp.  148-165,  fig$.  S;  ab».  in  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  64  {1915), 
No.  5,  pp.  4S9,  4^).— This  report  deals  in  large  part  with  the  work  of  eradicat- 
ing the  Roclcy  Mountain  spotted  fever  tick,  Dermaoentor  venustus  {andersorU), 
during  1914. 

Experiments  to  test  the  destruction  of  ticks  by  two  bands  of  sheep  number- 
ing about  1,600  were  made  In  the  Bitter  Root  Valley,  Montana,  beginning  about 
the  middle  of  April  and  terminating  atK>ut  the  middle  of  July,  when  the  sheep 
were  sheared,  dipped,  and  returned  to  their  owners.  During  the  experiments 
sheep  of  both  bands  were  searched  frequently  for  dead  and  live  ticks,  and 
from  the  findings  it  was  estimated  that  over  25.(X)0  adult  ticks  were  destroyed 
by  the  1,500  sheep  during  the  season.  It  is  believed  that  this  experiment  shows 
conclusively  that  a  high  percentage  of  the  total  adult  tick  infestation  can  be 
destroyed  by  sheep  grazing  in  one  season. 

Mites  of  the  genus  Tarsonemos  causing  disease  on  Oraminem,  G.  H.  Ck>B- 
BBTT  {Ann.  8ci.  Bui.  Roy.  Agr.  Col.  Cirencester,  No.  4-^  {1914),  pp.  98-95,  figs. 
2). — In  this  brief  review  attrition  is  called  eiQ)ecially  to  a  disease  of  oats  caused 
by  Tarsonemus  spirifex. 

A  revision  of  the  cestode  family  Proteocephalidfls,  G.  R.  La  Rue  {III.  Biol. 
Monographs,  1  {1914),  No.  l-i,  pp.  S50,  pis.  16).— The  first  part  of  this  work 
contains  historical  data,  including  synonymy  and  definitions  of  the  genera  con- 
sidered; a  description  of  the  technique  employed;  the  anatomy  and  histology 
of  the  Proteocephalidie,  including  characters  of  diagnostic  value;  and  a  key 
to  the  better-known  gwera  and  species  of  the  family.  Descriptions  of  pro- 
teocephalid  species  follow,  together  with  a  comparative  table  of  selected  charac- 
ters of  Proteocephalus  species;  descriptions  of  proteocephalid  spec)es  from 
Amphibia  and  Reptilia ;  comparative  tables  of  selected  characters  of  species  of 
Gphlotffinia  and  Crepidobothrlum ;  and  descriptions  of  species  of  Monticellia. 
This  is  followed  by  a  discussion  of  the  distribution,  life  history,  and  origin 
of  the  Proteocephalidie. 

The  author  concludes  that  the  data  presented  by  various  workers  show  the 
life  history  of  the  proteocephalids  to  be  essentially  as  follows :  *'  The  eggs  and 
some  of  the  ripe  proglottids  bearing  eggs  are  voided  by  the  host  into  the  water, 
where  they  are  eat^i  by  an  invertebrate,  perhaps  a  worm,  an  insect  larva,  or 
a  crustacean,  or  possibly  the  eater  is  a  vertebrate,  fish,  snake,  or  an  amphibian 
of  the  same  species  as  the  host  or  different  If  the  invertebrate  or  vertebrate 
furnishes  a  suitable  habitat  for  the  developm^it  of  the  parasite,  the  six-hooked 
embryo  establishes  itself  and  from  it  develops  a  plerocercoid  about  which  the 
host  produces  a  cyst  If  the  intermediate  host  be  eaten  by  a  vertebrate  which 
famishes  proper  habitat  for  the  adult  parasite,  the  plerocercoid  when  it  Is 
rdeased  by  the  action  of  the  digestive  juices  from  its  intermediate  host  and 
94868*— No.  9— 15 6 
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from  its  cjtt  iNiMe0  to  the  IntestiDe  and  derelops  into  tlie  adult  tapewonn.  ft 
tbe  final  boat  enguUk  material  containing  esga  of  tbe  cestode  haibored  bj  Iti^ 
or  its  congeners  or  perliaps  by  members  of  otber  spedea,  tbe  host  beeomei  ^ 
f^cted  wltb  tbe  ptoocercoida,  and  so  it  maj  fonctioii  as  a  seooodaiy  as  weB  u 
a  primary  bost  for  its  parasitic  species.  Cannibalism  may  be  a  means  fai  fki 
spread  of  tbe  parasites  barbored.  Tbe  problems  connected  with  tbe  life  IMK7 
of  tbese  parasites  most  ultimately  be  settled  by  experimental  metbods.** 
A  bibliograpby  of  nine  pages  is  appended. 

FOODS— HimAV  HUTBinOV. 

Leetaras  on  food  chemistry,  compiled  by  W.  Kbp  iNahrtrnfftmitUidimii 
in  VortrUffen,  Leipsic:  Akademiache  Veriag9oe9fXUckaft^  IBH^  pp.  XJJU^ 
579,  flg9.  ftf).— Tbis  book  consists  of  a  compilation  of  lectures  \vj  dlffieraB 
aotbors  on  Tarions  subjects  of  cbemistry  of  foods  and  notritJoii.  Anwoi;  tbe 
topics  indoded  are  food  legislation  in  the  German  Bmpire;  ttie  modem  phT^eo- 
cbemical  basis  of  food  cbemistry;  recent  contrlbati<Hi8  to  the  cbemical  atsdj 
of  cell  metabolism ;  tbe  biology  of  millc ;  and  a  number  of  questions  coocentu 
tbe  analysis  and  iUTestigation  of  a  number  of  different  food  materiala 

A  stndy  of  foods,  Ruth  A.  Waboall  and  EkmA  N.  WHrnc  (Bofftoa.*  61m  i 
Co.,  19H^  pp.  VJJ-^JH,  pi.  1,  flffi.  80).— Tbis  book  presents  tbe  fandamentil 
principles  underlying  tbe  preparation  and  prcocivatlon  of  fboda.  Tbe  subject- 
matter  is  illustrated  by  numerous  laboratory  and  cooking  experimerts.  Ooa 
siderable  attention  is  also  giren  to  food  requirements,  selection  of  floods,  and  Oe 
relatlTe  nutritlTe  Talue  and  cost  of  different  fbod  mataiala  Tbe  dlfl^eroU  can 
of  meat  are  well  Illustrated. 

The  food  industry,  edited  by  K.  von  Bttcrka  (Daa  LebenawUtM^ewerit 
Leiptic:  Akadamlache  VerlaifSffe$€ll9ckafi,  1914,  vol,  1,  pp.  II-^-S^l'^TV,  fft. 
41). — ^Tbls  is  the  first  volume  of  an  extenslTe  handbook  intended  for  food 
chemists,  representatives  of  industries  and  trades^  druggists,  i^yatdansi.  veteci- 
narians,  food  control  officials,  and  judges.  The  contents  are  as  follows :  Hnma 
Nutrition,  by  A.  Kreutx  (pp.  1-54) ;  General  Discussion  of  Foods,  etc,  by  K.  tcs 
Buchka  (pp.  85-87) ;  Coffee  and  Ooffee  Surrogates,  by  A.  Hasteriik  (pp.  91' 
lfi2) ;  Tea,  Tea  Surrogates,  and  Paraguay  Tea,  by  A.  Hasterlik  (pp.  108-190): 
Oocoa  and  CSiocolate,  by  A.  Kreuts  (pp.  201-260) ;  Tobacco,  by  H.  Wltte  (p|i 
201-296) ;  Vinegar,  by  H.  Witte  (pp.  801-871)  ;  Meat  and  Meat  Goods,  InchirfTC 
of  Fish,  by  A.  Relnsch  (pp.  876-497) ;  Eggs,  by  A-  Reinsch  (pp.  49^-614); 
Bdlble  Fats  and  Oils,  by  K.  Fischer  (pp.  517-700) ;  and  Brandies  and  Cordlali. 
by  W.  Broner  (pp.  708-890). 

Tbe  discussions  include  methods  of  manufacture  and  analysis,  nature  «f 
adulterations,  and  laws  pertaining  to  food  controL 

Kew  food  preparationa,  H.  Wagner  (Konaerv.  Ztff.,  15  il9U),  No.  47,  pp  S$^ 
SIO). — ^A  summary  and  digest  of  data  including  information  regarding  con* 
merdal  products  made  from  bananas,  soy  beans,  malt  extracts,  geiatin,  ledtkb 
preparations,  etc. 

The  egg  from  the  point  of  view  of  nutrition,  M.  L.  Delays  (BmL  Sue, 
BaluMt^  Prov.  LMge,  16  (1913),  pp.  ^-8P).~This  paper  discusses  in  detail  tbt 
structure  and  chemical  composition  of  eggs,  the  changes  which  they  nnderfo 
during  storage,  standards  for  Judging  freshness,  methods  of  preserratlon,  Itood 
value,  consumption  in  different  countries,  and  methods  of  judging  and  site 
adopted  in  the  egg-market  of  Maestricht  and  other  large  distributiQg  oaoters. 

[Bzamination  of  ahellflsh]  (ifa4fie  8ia.  Off.  Inap.  66  (1915),  pp.  «).— !» 
data  given  regarding  a  large  numbM*  of  samples  of  oystsr8»  acallopa,  and  daint 
Indude  the  price  paid,  the  weight  as  purcbased.  and  the  peroenta«a  of  tm 
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liqnldi  and  dry  aolids.  The  circular  also  contains  information  concerning  the 
roles  which  control  the  sale  of  shellfish  in  the  State. 

ITotes  on  flour — (1)  addity  of  floor,  (2)  natural  and  artiflcial  bleaching  of 
flour,  (8)  sulphates  and  lime  in  flour,  B.  T.  Thomson  (Analysty  S9  {19Wf 
Ilo.  465,  pp.  519^29). — ^Analytical  data  are  presented  from  which  the  following 
conclusions  are  drawn: 

The  apparent  acidity  of  flour  is  not  due  to  free  lactic  acid.  The  theory  that 
natural  bleaching  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  is  similar  to  artiflcial  bleach- 
ing by  nitrogen  peroxid  has  not  been  proved,  but  evidence  is  presented  to  prove 
tliat  nitrous  acid  is  not  the  active  agent  In  bleaching  flour  exposed  to  the  at- 
mosphere. It  also  seems  probable  that  artiflcial  bleaching  takes  place  before 
any  formation  of  free  nitric  and  nitrous  acids. 

A  method  for  determining  sulphates  in  flour  is  described,  and  some  analytical 
data  are  also  given. 

Bulbs  of  very  doubtful  value  as  food,  D.  I.  Mubphy  ( U.  8.  Dept.  Com.,  Com. 
Bpts.,  No.  4  {1915),  p.  61). — Chemical  analysis  of  bread  prepared  from  a  mix- 
ture of  two-thirds  wheat  flour  and  one-third  powdered  tulip  or  crocus  bulbs 
showed  that  the  nutritive  value  of  the  wheat  was  lessened  by  the  admixture. 
Among  the  objections  made  to  the  use  of  these  bulbs  as  a  food  is  the  fact  that 
they  may  easily  be  mistaken  for  the  poisonous  narcissus  bulb. 

Comparative  cooking  qualities  of  some  of  the  common  varieties  of  apples 
grown  in  Oregon,  Ava  B.  Milam  and  Habbiet  B.  Qabdner  (Oregon  Bta.  Bui. 
124  {1915),  pp.  S6,  fig».  19). — ^The  object  of  this  investigation  was  to  determine 
the  relative  value  of  a  number  of  varieties  of  apples  for  cooking  and  some  of 
the  general  principles  underlying  the  cooking  properties.  It  was  also  desired 
to  study  the  relationship  of  cooking  in  general  to  the  dessert  quality  of  the 
apple  and  to  determine  whether  or  not  dlfl'erences  in  cooking  quality  are  asso- 
ciated with  differences  of  morphology  and  c6ll  structure.  The  apples  were 
made  into  sauce,  pies,  dumplings,  Jelly,  and  marmalade,  and  the  products 
scored  according  to  standards  which  are  described.  As  n  result  of  these  tests, 
which  were  made  with  71  varieties  of  apples,  the  following  general  conclusions 
are  drawn : 

"  Different  varieties  of  apples  must  be  used  for  certain  speciflc  cooking  pur- 
poses in  order  to  obtain  the  best  product 

"  The  size  of  fruit  makes  but  little  difference  in  the  cooking  quality  of  apples 
for  sauce.  Fruits  that  are  at  their  prime  or  even  a  little  overripe  are  ap- 
parently best  for  sauce. 

"There  is  comparatively  little  correlation  between  the  scores  of  apples  for 
■auce  and  those  of  the  same  varieties  for  Jelly.  This  indicates  that  the  flavor 
and  texture  of  the  Jelly  are  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  the  chemical  com- 
position of  the  apple  rather  than  its  texture  and  morphological  structure. 

"Good  dessert  apples  do  not  necessarily  make  equally  good  products  when 
cooked. 

"Apples  belonging  to  the  same  pomological  group  tend  to  have  similar  cooking 
qualitiea 

"  The  sauce-cooking  qualities  of  an  apple  vary  inversely  with  the  proportion 
of  pith  area  and  vascular  tissue  present,  .  .  .  directly  as  the  size  of  cell,  an<l 
inversely  as  the  cell  cohesion." 

Honey  and  its  uses  in  the  home,  Caboline  L.  Hunt  and  Helen  W.  Atwateb 
{U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  FarmerB'  Bui.  655  {1915),  pp.  26,  fig.  i).— This  publication 
contains  some  information  of  general  interest  regarding  honey,  but  is  chiefly 
devoted  to  the  food  value  of  honey,  the  economy  of  honey  as  a  food,  and  its  use 
in  the  home,  especially  in  cookery.  A  large  number  of  recipes  are  given  for 
the  use  of  honey  in  tiie  making  of  bread,  muffins,  cakes,  cookies,  desserts,  etc. 
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Ice  cream  {Makie  8ta.  Off.  /iMp.  6S  {J9W,  PP-  ifr~i52 ).—8Uiidmidi  in 
given  for  different  kinds  of  ice  cream  and  the  results  presented,  in  tabokr 
fbrm,  of  the  examination  of  samples  collected  throu^bout  the  State  during  tbe 
year  1914.    A  statement  by  A.  M.  G.  Soole  is  ai^iended. 

]Ut6  tea,  R.  Bsiegcb  {Pharm.  ZeiUralhaUe,  55  (1914),  No.  48,  pp.  $75^978)." 
Comparative  analyses  of  coffee,  tea,  and  South  American  mat^  tea  are  reported. 
The  author  claims  a  higher  nutritive  value  for  mat6  tea  [Paraguay  tea],  tad 
recommends  its  use  in  the  German  Army  in  preference  to  coffee,  tea,  aad 
lecithin  preparations  for  producing  a  temporary  stimulating  action. 

Drugs  (Maine  Hta.  Off.  In^p.  61  (1914),  PP-  89-104).— Analymes  are  gives  tf 
a  number  of  samples  of  drugs.  The  statement  is  made  that  about  (»ie-half  of 
the  simpler  preparations  analysed  differed  more  than  10  per  cent  from  the  xv- 
quired  standard.  This  is  believed  to  be  the  result  of  car^essnefls  rath^  tbei 
an  attempt  to  perpetrate  fraud.    A  statement  by  A.  M.  G.  Soule  Is  appended. 

Miscellaneous  food  materials  {Maine  8ia.  Off.  ln%p,  65  {1914),  pp.  i65-f7C).- 
G^ieral  and  specific  data  are  reported  regarding  the  Inspection  and  analysis  U 
a  number  of  samples  of  miscellaneous  food  products. 

The  value  and  purpose  of  animal  experimentation  in  meat  ^Tg||n^Ti«tfm. 
M.  MthxEB  (Ztschr.  Infektionskrank.  u.  Hyg.  HauMtiere,  16  {1914),  No.  S,  pp- 
115-138). — From  the  results  of  his  own  investigations  regarding  the  toxicity 
of  meat  and  evidence  obtained  by  other  workers,  the  author  concludes  tbat 
animal  (mice)  feeding  experim^its  should  supplement  the  chemical  and  b•^ 
teriological  examination  of  meat  Among  the  reasons  advanced  in  support  of 
this  contention  is  that  the  presence  or  abs^ice  of  certain  food  poisons  can  not 
he  determined  otherwise  than  by  feeding  experiments. 

The  bacteriology  of  paper  dishes,  BiASY  DtFDDEBiDOE  {Hfmsetoives  Leagne 
Mag.,  5  {1915),  No.  Jf,  pp.  12-15,  figs.  5).— This  article  embodies  the  results  of  a 
study  of  wood,  wood  pulp,  and  water-proof  paper  food  containersL  Spedil 
attention  was  given  to  tlie  study  of  the  bacterial  and  mold  content  of  tfae« 
containers. 

A  study  of  fruit- jar  caps,  Gail  M.  Staff  (If a  Bui.  Ind.  Bd,  HeoUh,  Tl 
(1914),  No.  P,  pp.  100,  101). — ^The  results  are  reported  of  a  comparative  study 
of  the  old  style  glass-lined  zinc  caps  which  close  the  jar  by  pressini^  tightly  on 
a  rubber  ring  placed  on  the  shoulder  of  the  jar,  and  a  newer  style  cap  in  wfaicb 
the  rubber  ring  is  placed  on  the  edge  of  the  glass  neck  of  the  jar  so  that  the 
closure  is  made  by  the  inside  glass  lining  of  the  cap.  Into  jars  sealed  witli 
the  old  style  caps  were  placed  100  cc.  of  each  of  the  following  solutions:  One- 
half  per  cent  of  phosphoric  add,  1  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid ;  \  per  cent  <rf 
tartaric  acid,  1  per  cent  of  tartaric  acid ;  }  per  cent  of  acetic  add,  1  per  cboSl 
of  acetic  acid ;  and  i  per  cent  of  nitric  add  and  1  per  cent  of  nitric  add.  Oth» 
jars  of  the  same  kind  but  sealed  with  the  new  caps  contained  like  amounts  ^ 
the  same  solutions. 

After  all  jars  had  been  inverted  and  allowed  to  stand  for  6  months  it  va$ 
noted  that  all  the  old  style  caps  were  corroded.  The  contents  of  5  out  <rf  7 
of  the  jars  sealed  with  the  old  caps  were  turbid,  showed  a  decided  loss  in  voi- 
ume.  and  contained  zinc.  The  contents  of  the  jar  sealed  with  the  new^*  style 
caps  showed  no  loss  in  volume  and  no  turbidity,  and  contained  no  zinc,  and  the 
caps  were  not  corroded. 

Experiments  in  cheap  catering,  Edith  Sellers  {Nifneteenth  Cent,  and  After, 
76  {1914),  No.  458,  pp.  1123-1 137). —Thia  article  describes  two  low-priced  rertan- 
rants  or  food  shops,  one  in  Ghrlstiana  and  one  in  Vienna. 

The  Norwegian  establishment  has  been  gradually  dereloped  since  1867,  wlien 

a  group  of  business  m^i  started  a  restaurant  to  provide  wholesome  fbod  for 

-laboring  people  at  a  price  wliich  would  pay  the  total  cost  of  buying,  preparli^ 
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and  serving  the  food,  pins  a  reasonable  retnm  on  the  capital  invested.  It  was 
not  a  success  until  a  department  was  introduced  for  the  sale  of  food,  both  raw 
and  cooked,  to  be  consumed  at  home,  which  made  possible  the  purchase  of  all 
firapplles  at  wholesale  rates.  Since  then  the  patronage  has  steadily  increased 
until  over  1,500  persons  get  their  dinners  there,  700  go  to  the  cooked-food  de- 
partment, and  several  hundred  others  take  minor  meals  in  the  caf6  or  purcliase 
uncocked  provisions.  Table  d*hOte  dinners  are  served  at  noon  in  the  dining 
room  at  the  rate  of  13.5  and  9  cents. 

The  People's  Kitchens  in  Vienna  have  been  in  operation  since  1872  and  have 
served  as  the  models  of  the  Alexandra  Trust  Dining  Rooms  in  London  and 
similar  organizations  elsewhere.  They  now  operate  restaurants  and  food 
sliops  all  over  Vienna  and  serve  low-priced,  well-prepared  meals  to  22.000  per- 
sons daily,  besides  providing  5,420  lunches  for  school  children  and  selling  food 
to  several  thousands  who  eat  at  home.  The  business,  wliich  is  entirely  self- 
supporting  though  managed  by  a  philanthropic  association,  is  so  organized 
that  it  can  at  short  notice  cater  to  10,000  unexpected  persons.  The  association 
Is  called  out  in  emergencies,  such  as  inundations,  epidemics,  or  other  disasters 
in  any  part  of  the  country,  to  take  charge  of  the  feeding  of  the  district  affected, 
and  is  able  to  respond  immediately  to  such  demands. 

A  shop-grirls'  restaurant,  BorrH  Sellbbs  {ComhUl  Mag.,  n.  ser,,  S7  (1914) * 
No.  221,  pp.  656-665).— i:he  establishment  described  in  this  article  is  in  the 
heart  of  the  business  center  of  Copenhagen  and  serves  low-priced  meals  to 
from  14KK)  to  1,800  shop  girls,  besides  selling  cooked  food.  It  occupies  two 
floors  of  a  large  building,  the  lower  devoted  to  ft  la  carte  service  and  the  upper 
to  table  d'h6te  dinners.  The  proceeds  are  sufficient  to  cover  all  expenses,  in- 
cluding rent  and  reasonable  returns  to  the  two  women  who  have  been  entirely 
responsible  for  the  management,  but  do  not  allow  of  further  proflta 

Pood  for  polar  explorers  (Sci.  Amer.  8up.,  79  {1915),  No.  20S7,  pp.  S6,  57).— 
An  abstract  is  giv^i  of  an  article  by  Sir  Ernest  Shackleton  in  which  data  are 
given  regarding  the  food  supply  and  diet  of  explorers  in  polar  regions. 

The  diet  of  workingr  men  and  the  principles  of  nutrition,  F.  HntsoHnxD 
(BerUn.  Klki.  Wchnschr.,  51  {19U),  No.  42,  pp.  1721-1725).— A  summary  and 
digest  of  data  which  considers  principally  the  use  of  protein  and  cart>ohydrate 
in  the  diet 

What  are  the  proximate  principles  in  nutritionf  T.  Hough  (Fa.  Med.  Bemi- 
Mo.,  19  {1915),  No.  19,  pp.  471-475). — ^A  summary  and  digest  of  data  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  importance  of  amino  acids  and  vitamins  in  the  diet 

The  nse  of  boiled  milk  in  infant  feeding,  R.  H.  Dennett  {Jour.  Amer.  Med. 
Assoc.,  6S  {1914),  No.  2S,  pp.  1991-1995). — Clinical  observations  are  reported 
upon  infants  fed  with  boiled  and  unboiled  milk.  The  conclusions  drawn  by  the 
author  are  in  jmrt  as  follows : 

"The  prolonged  use  of  boiled  milk  If  properly  administered  does  not  neces- 
sarily cause  nutritional  disorders  such  as  rickets,  anemia,  malnutrition,  or 
poor  musculature.  Scurvy  may  be  avoided  wh«i  boiled  milk  feedings  are 
givoi,  by  the  administration  of  orange  juice.  Boiled  milk  does  not  cause 
digestive  disturbances  in  normal  Infants  [but]  aids  in  overcoming  digestive 
disturbances.  The  change  from  boiled  milk  to  unboiled  milk  may  or  may  not 
cause  digestive  disturbances.  Boiled  milk  is  probably  more  apt  to  cause 
constipation  than  unboiled  milk,  but  in  certain  cases  the  constipation  may  be 
overcome  while  on  boiled  milk,  although  it  is  not  always  overcome  when  the 
boiling  is  stopped.  The  evidence  is  not  conclusive  whether  the  value  of  the 
milk  is  lessened  by  boiling  or  not.'* 

Tri-caldnm  phosphate  as  a  bone  former  for  nursing  infants,  E.  Schloss 
and  L.  Frank  (Biochem.  Ztachr.,  60  {1914),  No.  5-6,  pp.  S78-S94.  ftfjn.  2:  ahft.  fn 
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Zenm.  Phy$ioL,  t9  (1914),  No,  S,  p,  i^^).— According  to  the  aotbom  diUdna 
boUi  naturally  and  artificially  fed,  were  able  to  ntilixe  tri-calcium  pboofiinte 
taken  with  cod  liver  oil. 

The  etiology  of  berl-berl  with  reference  to  the  total  ];fthoq»honu  w^ 
tabolism,  H.  Schaumann  {Arch.  Bchijfs  u,  Tropen  Hyg.^  14  {1910),  BeSkefte 
8,  pp.  S97,  pl9.  It,  fig9.  2). — In  this  book  the  work  of  others  is  exteoeirf^ 
reviewed  and  summarised,  and  the  author  presents  a  large  anM>ant  of  origtaal 
experimental  data. 

Various  theories  regarding  the  etiology  of  the  disease  are  briefly  presented 
and  discussed. 

Etiology  of  beri-beri,  H,  H.  Schaumann  {Arch.  SchiffM  u.  Tropen  Hpg^  IB 
{19 W,  Beihefte  6,  pp.  7-258). — Ck>ntinuing  the  above  worlc,  the  author  rerien 
a  large  number  of  metabolism  experiments  with  laboratory  animala  (rabUts 
and  pigeons). 

On  feeding  preparations  of  maize  and  rice  treated  in  diirer»it  ways.  It  wu 
found  that  the  nitrogen  balance  in  beri-beri  was  negative.  Indicating  a  loss  of 
body  protein.  The  total  i^osphorus  balance  was  negative,  and  the  pttottpbifm 
content  of  the  urine  was  below  the  normal  value. 

A  study  of  "  antlneuritic  '*  substances  of  natural  occurrence  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  beer  yeast  was  the  most  active  and  rice  polishlngs  the  next  active 
in  preventing  the  disease.  Moreover,  the  antineuritic  property  seemed  to  vary 
according  to  the  method  of  preparation. 

It  is  the  oiHnion  of  the  author  that  the  antineuritic  substance  occors  in  foods 
in  very  stable  compounds  and  may  pass  directiy  into  the  blood  stream  of  some 
animals  without  simplification. 

A  review  of  the  literature  of  phosphoros  compounds  in  ^T»fwi^i  me- 
tabolism, B.  B.  Forbes  and  M.  Helen  Keith  {Ohio  8ta.  Tech.  Bui.  5  (1914),  pp, 
748). — ^This  extensive  digest  of  the  literature  of  phosphorus  metaboliflm  has 
been  noted  editorially  (E.  S.  R.,  32,  p.  601). 

The  value  of  the  calcium  balance  as  an  index  of  caldun  metabolism,  N. 
SoHoosL  {Pharm.  Weekhl.,  51  {1914),  No.  S9,  pp.  1216-1219). ^K  digesticm  ex- 
periment is  described  in  wliich  the  amounts  of  calcium  in  the  food  ingested  and 
in  the  body  excretions  was  determined.  In  the  experimental  period  of  live 
days  the  amount  of  calcium  ingested  was  10.14  gm.  and  the  amount  excreted  in 
the  urine  and  feces  10.11  gm. 

Analytical  methods  and  experimental  technique  are  described  in  detalL 

The  influence  of  the  melting  point  of  nonemnlsifled  fats  on  the  rate  of 
leaving  the  stomach,  A.  von  Fejeb  {Biochem.  Zischr,,  5S  {191S),  No.  l-B^  pp 
168-178,  fig.  1;  aha.  in  Zentbl.  Physiol.,  29  {1914),  No.  2,  p.  82).— Various  tmts 
used  in  feeding  experiments  were  at  intervals  removed  from  the  stomach  and 
analyzed  to  determine  the  amount  which  had  not  passed  into  the  intestine.  It 
was  found  that  the  higher  the  melting  point  and  the  greater  the  viscosity  the 
longer  the  ftits  remained  in  the  stomach.  The  nonemulsified  fats  l^t  the 
stomach  more  slowly  than  the  fat  emulsions. 

Contributions  to  the  physiology  of  the  stomach. — ITKT,  The  sappoaed 
action  of  the  bitter  tonics  on  the  secretion  of  gastric  Juice  in  man  and  dog, 
A.  J.  Gablson  et  al.  {Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  64  {1915),  No.  1,  pp.  15-17).— 
Experiments  carried  out  with  men  and  dogs  indicated  that  bitter  tonics  acting 
in  either  the  mouth  or  stomach  have  no  infiuence  on  the  secretion  of  gastric 
Juice,  and,  as  a  result  of  this,  on  gastric  digestion. 

The  ferments  of  the  pancreas. — HI,  The  properties  of  trjrpsin,  trypstno^OL 
and  enterokinase,  J.  Mellajvbt  and  Y.  J.  Woollet  {Jour,  Phyaiol.,  47  {191S), 
No.  -f-5,  pp.  339^60). — In  continuation  of  experlmmits  previously  reviewed 
(B.  S.  R.,  29,  p.  662),  the  authors  report  considerable  information  on  the  prop- 
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erties  of  these  ensyms  and  their  relations  to  the  conditions  prevailing  during 
the  processes  of  digestion. 

Trypsin  may  be  preserved  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  at  38^  C.  by  salts 
of  the  alkaline  earth  metals,  particularly  those  of  calcium.  In  weakly  alkaline 
solution  (sodium  carbonate  0.16  normal)  trypsin  is  readily  destroyed,  but  in  the 
presence  of  free  acid  (hydrochloric  acid  0.025  normal)  a  small  amount  of 
trypsin  remains  undestroyed  even  after  boiling  for  five  minutes.  Albumin, 
peptone,  and  amino  acids  protect  trypsin  against  heat  destruction,  albumin  being 
most  effective  in  this  respect 

Trypsinogen  is  preserved  indefinitely  at  room  temperature  in  the  presence  of 
0.16  normal  sodium  carbonate  solutions,  though  it  is  destroyed  by  heating  in  this 
medium  to  66**  for  five  minutes.  After  heating  to  lOO"*  for  five  minutes  in  the 
presence  of  hydrochloric  acid  (0.025  normal)  over  80  per  cent  remains  unde- 
stroyed.   Neutral  salts  raise  the  heat  of  destruction  in  varying  degrees. 

Bnterokinase  is  immediately  destroyed  by  free  hydrochloric  add  (0.01  nor- 
mal) at  lO"".  The  presence  of  calcium  chlorid  (0.5  normal)  increases  the  heat 
destruction  temperature  to  75®. 

"  Bnterokinase  and  trypsin  are  destroyed  by  the  hydrochloric  add  of  gastric 
juice,  but  trypsinogen  is  not  acted  upon.  Trypsinog^i  is  destroyed  by  pepsin 
and  hydrochloric  add.  Trypsin  has  no  effect  on  ^iterckinase  or  trypsinogen. 
BSnterokinase  has  no  effect  on  trypsin,  but  activates  trypsinogen.  Pepsin  is  de- 
stroyed by  the  alkali  of  pancreatic  Juice." 

The  ferments  of  the  pancreas.— IV,  Steapsln,  J.  Mellanbt  and  V.  J.  Wooi^ 
LET  (Jour.  Physiol.,  48  (19U),  No.  4,  pp.  iK87-n5<^i?).— Continuing  the  above  woric, 
the  authors  report  experimental  data  whldi  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

"  The  stability  of  steapsin  in  alkaline  solution  is  similar  to  that  of  trypsin." 
The  loss  of  steapsin  by  fresh  pancreatic  Juice  increases  rapidly  with  an  in- 
crease in  temperature  above  40*  C  all  of  it  being  destroyed  within  five 
minutes  at  OO"*. 

The  stability  of  steapsin  in  add  solution  depends  upon  the  concentration  of 
hydrogen  ions  in  the  solution,  it  being  stable  in  the  presence  of  large  amounts 
of  higher  fiitty  adds  but  quickly  destroyed  by  small  amounts  of  free  mineral 
add& 

"  Steapsin  can  not  exist  in  the  presence  of  free  trypsin.  Therefore,  when 
pancreatic  juice  is  activated  by  enterokinase,  as  trypsin  develops  steapsin 
disappears.  This  fact  affords  an  explanation  for  the  pree^ice  of  trjrpsinogen 
rather  than  trypsin  in  fresh  pancreatic  Juice." 

Steapsin  is  protected  from  destruction  by  the  addition  to  activating  pan- 
creatic juice  of  serum  or  egg  albumin. 

"The  action  of  steapsin  on  fat  is  greatly  augmoited  by  bile  and  bile  salts. 
Electrolytes,  such  as  neutral  salts,  have  no  influ^ice  on  the  reaction  .  .  . 

"From  a  consideration  of  the  properties  of  steapsin  and  its  relation  to 
trypsin  it  appears  that  steapsin  consists  essentially  of  protein;  that  the  de- 
struction of  trypsin  in  alkaline  solution  is  not  due  to  autodlgestion  but  to  its 
inherent  instability ;  that  although  the  conditions  in  the  small  intestine  which 
favor  trypsin  production  are  inimical  to  the  continued  existence  of  steapsin,  yet 
the  presence  of  protein  in  a  dietary  may  facilitate  fat  digestion  by  virtue  of  the 
capadty  of  the  protein  to  absorb  the  first  formed  trypsin." 

The  influence  of  sugar  injections  on  heat  regulation,  H.  Fbeund  and  B. 
ScHLAGiNTWKTr  (Avch.  Expt.  Path,  u,  Pharmakol.,  76  (1914),  No.  5-^,  pp.  SOS^ 
SIO;  ab».  in  Zenihl.  PhyaioU,  29  (1914)*  No.  2,  p.  9^).— The  authors  conclude 
from  experimental  data  that  the  nervous  systems  for  heat  regulation  and  fbr 
sugar  combustion  are  entirely  Independent 
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Tha  Influtnoe  of  salts  on  respiratoij  metabolism,  W.  MIdbb  (ITiUar- 
Htchungen  Uber  den  Bki^utM  inm  SaUei^  auf  den  reepkvt&rUt^kem  BtoffweduA 
Inang.  DU$^  Oie99en,  191S,  pp.  SI;  ab$.  in  ZmUU.  Phpeiol,,  29  il9H),  Vo,  Z, 
p,  89). — ^Tbe  Tallies  are  given  of  reqpiratory  quotients  det^rmlBed  for  dfeta 
containing  mrions  inorganic  salts. 

Metabolism  caperiments  carried  out  nnder  decreased  partial  pre— re  ef 
the  oKjven  in  the  air  breathed,  M.  Bachb  (StoftweohteU^ersmehe  bei  fferak- 
tetgtmo  d€9  Banenioff'PartMdruckeM  in  der  Be9piraHomluft,  Inaug.  l>te, 
Vniv.  Halle,  19JS;  ahn.  in  ZentU.  PhyHol.,  29  {19U),  No.  t,  p.  88y.^A  decreaaed 
partial  preesore  of  oxygen  produced  changes  in  metabtdlsm.  Lioiig'-ooiitinaed 
maintenance  in  this  atmoflphere  induced  a  certain  nitrogen  retentSon,  wtiSeb 
continned,  however,  only  nnder  these  conditions.  Maintenance  for  a  few  hoorg 
each  day  in  oxygen-poor  air  led  to  a  fM^longed  distnrfoanoe  <tf  protein  metaboUfln. 

The  Idnetio  system,  O.  W.  Oiilb  {Proc.  Amer.  PML  8oo^  6S  (1914),  No.  21$, 
pp.  26S--286}. — On  the  hasis  of  a  large  amount  of  dinlcal  and  experimental 
data  the  anthor  has  formnlated  a  theory  to  explain  the  conT^sion  of  latest 
energy  into  kinetic  energy.    Quotations  follow: 

"  To  become  adapted  to  their  environment  animals  are  transformers  of  eno-gy. 
This  adaptation  to  environment  is  made  by  means  of  a  systeni  of  organs 
evolved  for  the  purpose  of  converting  potential  energy  into  heat  and  motica. 
The  principal  organs  and  tissues  of  this  system  are  the  brain,  the  snprarenala 
the  thyroid,  the  muscles,  and  the  liver."  '*  The  brain  is  the  great  central  bat- 
tery which  drives  the  body ;  the  thyroid  governs  the  conditions  favoring  tissue 
oxidation;  the  suprarenals  goran  immediate  oxidation  processes;  tlie  liver 
fabricates  and  stores  ^ycogen;  and  the  muscles  are  the  great  converters  of 
latent  energy  into  heat  and  motion.  .  .  .  Badi  is  a  vital  link— ea<^  plays  its 
particular  rftle  and  one  can  not  compensate  for  the  other.  A  change  in  any 
link  of  the  kinetic  chain  modifies  proportionately  the  aittre  kinetic  STstem, 
which  is  no  stronger  than  its  weakest  link." 

A  respiration  inonbator  for  the  study  of  the  energry  metabolism  of  inftents^ 
J.  R.  MxTBLiH  (Amer.  Jour.  Diseases  OhUdren,  9  (1915),  No.  1,  pp.  iSSSr  figs. 
7).— An  apparatus  is  described  which  is  designed  f6r  the  study  of  the  metabolism 
of  infants,  llie  respiration  chamber  is  large  enough  to  contain  an  infant  one 
year  of  age  and  is  maintained  at  constant  temperature  by  use  of  an  electric 
heater  and  cooling  coils  contained  in  the  air  i^Mioe  which  surrounds  the  chamber. 
Yoitilation  and  measurement  of  the  respiratory  quotient  are  accomplished  by 
a  closed  system  for  removing  the  water  vapor  and  carbon  dioxid  produced. 
Oxygen,  to  replace  that  consumed  by  the  infant,  is  admitted  automatically  by 
magnetic  devices  operated  by  a  spirometer.  The  muscular  activity  of  the 
Inftot  is  measured  by  means  of  tambours  connected  by  rubber  tubing  with 
recording  devices. 

Control  experiments  with  diabetic  dogs  and  alcohol  experiments  showed  an 
average  error  in  the  respiratory  quotiait  for  all  of  the  daily  averages  of  L8 
per  cent. 

AHIHAL  PBODXrcnOH. 

Live  stock  genetics  (Jour,  Heredity,  6  (1915),  No.  1,  pp.  21S1,  figs.  5).— 
This  is  a  review,  by  the  research  committee  on  animal  breeding  of  the  Amer- 
ican Genetic  Association,  of  the  work  in  experimental  animal  breeding  now 
under  way  at  the  various  state  experiment  stations. 

[Bibliofirraphy  on  animal  breeding]  (Ztschr.  Induktive  Ahstam.  u.  Yerer- 
bungslehre,  IS  (1914),  ^o.  1-^.  pp.  (i«)-(W),  (2S),  (24)).— A  bibliography  of 
new  literature  on  animal  breeding,  heredity,  anatomy,  and  physiology. 
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Prepotency,  B.  N.  Wentwobth  (Jour,  HeredUy,  6  (1916) ,  No.  1,  pp.  11-20).— 
The  author  contends  that  the  first  essential  of  prepotency  is  homozygosis  in 
a  dominant  character.  This  is  opposed  to  the  g^ieral  belief  that  prepotency  is 
a  quality  belonging  to  individuals  rather  than  characters.  He  states  that  "as 
a  matter  of  fact  it  is  highly  Improbable  that  there  ever  occurred  the  ideally 
prepotent  animal  described  by  the  breeder;  that  is,  one  which  is  able  to 
impress  most  of  liis  characters  upon  his  progeny  in  spite  of  the  females  to 
which  he  is  mated.  .  .  .  Prepotency  is  never  a  property  of  the  individual,  but 
b^ongs  to  a  certain  few  characters  that  are  part  of  the  hereditary  makeup  of 
the  individual,  and  their  condition  as  to  hCHuosygosis  or  heterozygosis  is  the 
entire  determining  factor.  The  degree  by  which  one  animal  is  more  '  strongly 
bred'  for  a  character  than  another  animal  is  this  wide  degree  of  purity  or 
liybridity.'' 

The  author  believes  that  prepotency  is  not  entirely  a  property  of  the  male 
sex,  as  many  breeders  contend,  but  exists  in  both  sexes.  It  is  thought  that 
the  linkage  or  coupling  of  separate  factors  in  heredity  explains  observed  pre- 
potaicy  and  the  difference  between  "breeders  of  breeders"  and  "breeders  of 
performers." 

Variability  of  cattle,  J.  H.  W.  T.  Rxiiiebs  (Jahrh.  WiS8.  u.  Praki.  Tierzucht, 
9  (1914),  pp.  1S2-162,  fig%.  5).— This  reports  a  biometrical  study  made  of  the 
body  measurements  of  300  Holstein  cows  from  2i  to  8  years  old. 

The  effect  of  lead  on  the  fir^rm  cells  of  the  male  rabbit  and  fowl  as  indi- 
cated by  their  progeny,  L.  J.  Cole  and  Ii.  J.  Baohhubeb  (Proc.  8oc.  Expt. 
Biol,  and  Med.,  12  (1914),  No.  1,  pp.  24-29).— In  these  studies  it  was  demon- 
strated that  the  offspring  produced  by  male  rabbits  which  have  been  poisoned 
by  the  injection  of  lead  acetate  into  the  alimentary  tract  have  a  lower 
vitality  and  are  distinctly  smaller  in  average  sice  than  normal  offspring  of 
unpoisoned  males.    Similar  results  were  obtained  with  fowls. 

On  the  ovarian  factor  concerned  in  the  recurrence  of  the  estrons  cycle, 
F.  H.  A.  Marshall  and  J.  G.  Runciman  (Jour.  Physiol.,  49  (1914),  No.  1-^, 
pp.  17-22,  fig$.  2). — The  authors  conclude  from  their  experiments  that  "the 
occurrence  of  *  heat'  (proestrum  and  estrus)  in  dogs  does  not  depend  upon  the 
presence  of  mature  (or  nearly  mature)  Graafian  follicles  in  the  ovaries.  It  is 
equally  evident  that  it  is  not  dependent  upon  corpora  lutea.  It  must  be  sup- 
posed, therefore,  that  the  ovarian  factor  in  the  recurrence  of  *  heat '  resides  in 
some  other  ovarian  element  or  combination  of  elements  The  ovarian  interstitial 
cells  are  possibly  concerned  In  the  process,  but  cyclical  changes  in  the  condi- 
tion of  these  cells  have  not  so  far  been  observed  in  the  dog's  ovaries. 

"The  view  which  has  generally  been  maintained  that  the  ripening  of  the 
Graafian  follicles  and  the  onset  of  menstruation  or  heat  stand  to  one  another 
in  the  relation  of  cause  to  effect,  must  be  finally  abandoned.  It  is  probable  that 
both  series  of  changes  are  effects  of  some  more  deep-seated  ovarian  phe- 
nomenon." 

Studies  in  the  blood  relationship  of  animals  as  displayed  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  serum  proteins. — ^m,  A  comparison  of  the  sera  of  the  hen,  turkey, 
duck,  and  goose  with  respect  to  their  content  of  various  proteins,  W.  B. 
Thompson  (Jour,  Biol,  Chem,,  20  (1915),  No.  1,  pp,  1-6). — ^In  continuation  of 
work  previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  28,  p.  876;  30,  p.  68),  the  author  has  deter- 
mined the  average  percentage  of  insoluble  globulin,  total  globulin,  and  total 
albumin  in  the  sera  of  the  hen,  rooster,  turkey,  duck,  and  goose. 

Studies  in  the  blood  relationship  of  animals  as  displayed  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  serum  proteins. — ^IV,  A  comparison  of  the  sera  of  the  pigeon, 
rooster,  and  guinea  fowl  with  respect  to  their  content  of  various  proteins 
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in  tb«  normal  and  in  the  fastin^r  condition,  B.  8.  Buogs  (Jour,  BieL  Ctau 
to  {1915),  No.  i,  pp.  7-ii).— This  continiieB  the  above,  glTin^  tlie  avence 
percentage  of  the  Tarious  proteins  in  the  sera  of  the  pigeon,  rooster,  mL 
guinea  fowl  during  normal  and  fiisting  periods. 

The  weights  of  newborn  calves,  sheep,  goats,  and  i^gs,  J.  HicMiaa  and  i. 
Braub  {Jahrb.  Wi89.  u.  Prakt,  Tierzui^t,  9  {19W,  pp.  QI-lSl,  pCs.  2).— !»§ 
article  reports  studies  made  of  the  weights  of  newborn  calves;  sheep,  aoata  tsi 
pigs,  comparing  the  initial  weight  with  their  aftergrowth.  A  blbliosrapby  ^ 
42  references  is  included. 

Texas  feeding  stoifs;  their  composition  and  ntiHf»tion,  Q.  B.  Fkaps  {Tmu 
8ia.  Bui,  170  {19U),  pp.  ^4).— This  bulletin  contains  a  discunsion  at  tbs  am^ 
position  of  Texas  feeding  stuffs,  their  utilization  and  values,  tlie  ca|colatk»  at 
balanced  rations*  and  tables  showing  the  composition,  coefficients  of  digesti- 
bility, and  feeding  values. 

Sugar  as  a  feed  stuff,  F.  Lxhmann  {Ztwhr,  Lamdw,  Kammer  Bmummkmtiii- 
83  {19Wf  Nm.  S4,  pp.  360-^62;  35,  pp.  M7-^69;  abs.  in  MUi.  Ter.  Dmi. 
Schtoeinezilchter,  21  (1914),  No.  23,  pp.  39S-401). — Successful  ezpecimaits  u« 
reported  in  which  swine  were  fed  from  0.25  to  0.5  kg.  of  sugar  per  day,  togeOcr 
with  a  grain  ration.  It  is  estimated  that  the  sugar  effected  an  average  gala  ^ 
0.882  kg.  per  kilogram  of  sugar  f^d.  It  is  thought  that  the  sugar  raises  the 
digestibility  coefficient  of  the  entire  raticm. 

[Ush  aa  a  catUe  food]  (Nature  {London],  94  (1914)^  No.  MS5S,  p.  43$).- 
It  is  stated  that  in  Shetland  and  Iceland,  dry  salt  fish  is  fed  to  cattle,  skeefi 
and  horses.  Early  experiments  by  Lawes  are  cited  which  denKmstrated  t&tt 
flsh-fM  pigs  were  tAt  and  well  ripened.  H^fers  which  had  been  on  fish  diet  £v 
six  months  showed  an  average  increase  of  weight  of  54  Iba  i>er  head  as  agalsst 
70  lbs.  for  normally  fed  animals. 

The  use  of  fish  aa  cattle  food,  B.  a  Wood  (Agr.  Jour.  India,  9  (1914},  ^^  4- 
pp.  35&^61). — It  was  demonstrated  that  the  addition  of  )  lb.  of  ground  Bsb 
to  a  basal  ration  of  rice  bran  when  fed  to  heifers  increased  their  vrelgfat  piae- 
tically  as  much  as  an  ordinary  f^ed.  No  ill  effects  followed  the  addition  if 
fish  to  the  ration  for  cattle  and  after  a  little  time  no  trouble  was  experlenoed 
in  getting  the  cattle  to  eat  it  freely.  As  a  fattening  feed,  it  was  foond  not  to 
compare  favorably  with  peanut  meal. 

The  question  of  the  digestiblUty  of  turf,  S.  Got  (Landto.  Jahrb.,  46  {19Uh 
No.  3,  pp.  403^8). — ^The  author  reviews  investigations  on  the  digestibility  of 
turf  and  shows  wherein  it  has  a  depressing  influence  on  the  digestibility  of  tbe 
nutrients,  the  ferments  being  rendered  less  efflci^it  when  a  large  quantity  of 
this  material  is  fed. 

[Analyses  of  feed  stuffs],  B.  B.  Bose  {Ann.  Rpt.  State  Chem.  Flo.,  1914^  pp. 
107-135). — ^Analyses  are  reported  of  cotton-seed  meal,  beef  scrap,  bnuu  mid- 
dlings, dried  beet  pulp,  velvet  beans,  oats,  chops,  wheat.  Para  grass  hay,  dried 
distillers'  slop,  shipstuff,  molasses  feed,  alfalfa  meal,  shorts,  linseed  meal,  rice 
meal,  and  various  mixed  and  proprietary  feeds. 

Commercial  feeds,  J.  M.  Pigkel  {Bui.  N.  0.  Dept.  Agr.,  35  {1914),  J^o.  H. 
pp.  73). — ^Analyses  are  reported  of  wheat  bran,  middlings,  shorts,  red  dog  floor, 
shipstuff,  molasses  feed,  com,  cracked  com,  com  chops,  com  bran,  glnten  feed, 
beet  pulp,  rice  meal,  rice  polish,  rice  bran,  wheat,  oats,  wheat  screenings*  flow 
sweepings,  and  various  mixed  and  proprietary  feeds. 

[Beport  of]  department  of  animal  husbandry  {Oregon  8ta.  Rpt.  1913-1914. 
pp.  21,  22). — ^In  an  experiment  comparing  skim  milk  and  tankage  as  supple- 
m^ital  feeds  for  swine,  equal  nutrients  being  fed,  lot  1  made  a  total  of  069  Tbi. 
gain,  consuming  2.72  lbs.  of  barley  and  6.81  lbs.  of  skim  milk  per  pound  of 
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sain ;  and  lot  2,  608  lbs.  gain,  cfpnsaming  8^1  lbs.  of  barley  and  0.85  lb.  of 
tiankage  per  pound  of  gain.  The  cost  per  pound  of  gain  in  lot  2  was  5.84  ct& 
"Xhe  value  of  akim  milk  for  each  pound  of  gain  in  lot  1  as  compared  with  lot  2 
ij^as  28.29  cts. 

Two  lots  of  pigs  fed  a  ration  of  crushed  wheat,  bran,  and  tankage,  5 : 4 : 1,  lot 
1  beinfiT  self-fed  on  dry  feed  and  lot  2  hand-fed  on  soaked  feed,  required  per 
pound  of  gain  5.12  Iba  and  4.88  lbs.,  req;)ectively.  In  a  second  trial  lot  1 
consumed  4.18  lbs.  of  feed  and  lot  2,  5.87  lbs.  of  feed  per  pound  of  gain.  In 
^hls  experiment  the  self-feeder  lot  ate  more  feed  daily  and  gained  more  rapidly 
at  a  small  cost  of  nutrients  than  did  the  hand-fed  lot 

Two  Duroc  Jersey  sows  with  7-day-old  pigs  consumed  during  the  time  of  suck- 
llug  the  pigs  1,220  lbs.  of  a  feed  mixture  composed  of  wheat,  shorts,  and  tank- 
age 5:4:1,  while  the  15  pigs  consumed  from  April  1  to  August  15,  8,486.3  Iba 
of  the  feed,  representing  a  total  value  of  $122.68,  or  8.74  cts.  per  pound  of 
live  weight  of  pigs,  estimating  the  birth  cost  of  the  pigs  to  be  $8. 

In  an  experiment  to  determine  the  practicability  of  utilizing  cuU  ewes  for 
the  production  of  early  market  lambs,  20  such  ewes  were  fed  during  the  winter 
in  an  op^i  yard  with  a  shed,  the  lamlbs  arriving  at  irregular  intervals.  Thir- 
teen lambs  averaging  40  lbs.  live  weight  were  sold  the  first  part  of  April  and  the 
seven  remaining  70-lb.  lambs  were  sold  the  latter  part  of  June.  The  ewes  cost 
$82.42  and  the  feed  $149.6a  After  the  sale  of  ewes,  lambs,  and  wool,  a  loss  of 
$40.59  had  been  realized. 

One  lot  of  five  lambs  allowed  the  run  of  the  entire  fbrm  during  the  winter 
(December  8  to  March  4)  and  fed  in  troughs  and  racks  in  the  op^i  field  made 
an  average  gain  per  head  of  27.75  lbs.,  while  another  lot  of  six  lambs  kept  in  a 
shed  with  access  to  a  small  outside  yard  well  bedded  with  straw  made  an  av- 
erage gain  per  head  of  23.25  lbs.  The  lambs  under  shelter  did  the  better  during 
the  rainy  season,  but  during  good  weather  the  best  results  were  obtained  from 
those  outside 

Comparative  efficiency  for  growth  of  the  nitrogen  of  alfalfa  hay  and  com 
grain,  B.  B.  Habt,  G.  C.  Humphbet,  and  F.  B.  Mobbison  (Wisconsin  8ia. 
Research  Bui,  S3  (1914) y  pp,  87-107,  flffs,  -J). — ^After  reviewing  the  work  of 
previous  investigators,  an  account  is  given  of  two  years'  experimental  work. 
The  purpose  of  the  experiments  was  to  determine  the  rate  of  nitrogen  ret^ition 
by  growing  heifers  when  the  source  of  the  nitrogen  in  the  ration  was  mainly 
either  the  com  grain  or  the  whole  alfalfa  plant 

During  1010-11,  two  Holstein  heifers  were  fed  by  the  reversal  method  for  16 
weeks,  one  animal  receiving  5  lbs.  com  meal,  2  lbs.  gluten  feed,  and  7  lbs.  com 
stover,  and  the  other  8  lbs.  com  stover,  5  lb&  alfalfa  hay,  3  lbs.  alfalfa  meal, 
and  4.2  lbs.  starch. 

During  1911-12,  two  Holstein  heifers  were  fed  as  before,  except  that  in  this 
case  the  second  heifer  in  each  case  received  5  lbs.  alfalfa  hay,  4  lbs.  alfalfa 
meal,  and  5  lbs.  starch.  The  nutritive  ratios  of  the  two  rations,  based  on  crude 
digestible  protein,  were  practically  the  same,  but  if  in  the  case  of  the  hay  the 
"amid  nitrogen"  be  excluded,  then  the  nutritive  ratio  becomes  1:12.4.  The 
efficiency  of  the  two  rations  for  growth,  based  on  the  nitrogen  storage,  was 
essentially  the  same. 

It  is  concluded  from  the  results  obtained  that  "  on  the  basis  of  total  nitrogen 
ingested,  the  utilization  of  nitrogen  for  growth  was  as  efficient  when  the  source 
was  from  alftilfa  hay  as  when  it  came  from  the  com  kernel.  With  high  intake 
of  total  digestible  crude  protein,  which  in  the  case  of  alfalfa  includes  the  amid 
nitrogen,  the  storage  of  nitrogen  was  essentially  alike  on  the  two  rations. 
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''  There  wag  no  sadden  decrease  or  increase  in  tbe  nitit^^eD  content  of  tte 
nrine  or  focee  when  the  animals  w&re  suddenly  changed  from  <me  ration  to  tin 
other.  This  is  evidence  that  the  amid  nitrogen  was  being  used  in  the  same  waj 
as  the  true  protein  nitrogen.  It  is  apparent  from  our  data  that  foil  Taloe,  tt 
least  for  growth,  can  be  given  to  the  total  nitrogoi  of  alfalfa  bay.  The  aBdd 
nitrogen  should  not  be  consid^ed  worthlesa  .  .  .  With  growing  hetfers  tli&« 
was  no  very  concordant  rise  in  creatinin  output  with  increased  stoiafe  oT 
nitrogen.  This  precludes  the  possibility  of  using  this  index  f6r  these  animals  u 
a  measure  of  the  efDciency  of  a  given  source  of  nitrogen  to  produce  nitrofee 
storage." 

Steer  feeding  experiments,  W.  H.  Tomhave  and  C.  W.  Htckmak  {Penufji' 
vania  8ta,  Bui.  ISS  {19U).  PP-  iiS-Ttt,  fig9.  iO).— Five  lots  of  12  two-ycar-oU 
steers,  each  weighing  approximately  900  lbs.  per  head,  were  fed  doring  two 
periods  of  56  and  84  days,  respectively,  with  the  following  results : 

Summary  of  ateer-feeding  experiments. 
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It  is  concluded  that  ''  com  silage  at  $3.50  per  ton  is  slightly  more  economics: 
when  used  as  tbe  sole  roughage  for  steers,  than  a  combination  of  mixed  hsj 
and  silage  in  which  the  silage  is  limited  to  20  lbs.  per  head  daily  when  ba;. 
costing  $12  per  ton.  Is  freely  fed. 

"A  ration  of  mixed  hay  and  com  stover  as  roughage,  with  broken  ear  c&s. 
or  com-and-cob  meal,  and  bran  as  grain,  when  fed  throughout  the  entire  feed- 
ing period,  is  not  economical  in  Pennsylvania.  The  cattle  fed  this  ration  thrm^ 
the  entire  feeding  period  produced  100  lbs.  of  gain  at  an  average  cost  of 
$12.97,  while  those  receiving  no  grain  during  the  first  56  days  except  cottoe- 
seed  meal  and  what  grain  was  present  In  the  silage,  made  100  lbs.  of  gain  it 
the  average  cost  of  $10.48.  Wheat  bran  as  a  source  of  protein  at  ^25  per  toa  is 
much  more  expensive  than  cotton-seed  meal  at  $34  x^er  ton.  The  additioiial  «*t 
of  grinding  com  is  not  repaid  by  greater  gains  from  steera 

"Alfalfa  hay  at  $15  per  ton,  when  fed  at  the  rate  of  5  lbs.  per  1,000  lbs.  Bt* 
weight,  In  combination  with  corn  silage,  is  not  so  efficient  as  a  source  of  pn.*^ 
tein  as  2i  lbs.  of  cotton-seed  meal  per  1,000  lbs,  live  weight  daily  at  $S4  p^ 
ton.  The  feeding  of  5  lbs.  of  alfalfa  hay  with  21  lbs.  of  cotton-seed  meal  p« 
1,000  lbs.  live  weight  daily  as  a  source  of  protein  in  a  ration  of  com  silage  aa^ 
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com  iB  not  DOW  economical.  Alfalfa  hay  fed  in  combination  with  corn  silage 
during  the  first  56  days,  with  com  added  to  the  ration  for  the  balance  of  the 
period,  reduced  the  cost  of  gains,  bnt  also  decreased  the  rate  of  gain  as  com- 
pared with  the  ration  differing  by  the  addition  of  cotton-seed  meal. 

^  Ck)m  silage  at  $3.50  per  ton  as  the  sole  roughage  is  more  economical  than 
com  silage  and  alfalfa  hay  combined  when  alfalfa  hay  costs  $15  per  ton. 

''  The  cost  of  producing  a  pound  of  gain  was  considerably  less  during  the 
first  period,  when  roughage  only  was  fed,  than  during  the  second  period,  when 
sraln  also  was  fed. 

**  Cattle  receiving  no  com  silage  but  fed  com  from  the  beginning  of  the 
experiment  consumed  more  dry  matter  dally  than  those  fed  com  silage  without 
com." 

Cottonseed  meal  for  feeding  beef  cattle,  W.  F.  Ward  {U,  8,  Dept.  Agr,, 
Fanners'  Bui.  655  {1915),  pp.  8).— This  Is  a  popular  review  of  work  previously 
reported  from  other  sources,  giving  the  results  of  experiments  In  feeding 
cotton-seed  meal  to  beef  cattle  in  varying  proportions  and  offering  suggestions 
for  Its  profitable  use.  "  If  cotton-seed  meal  does  not  cost  over  $34  a  ton.  It  can 
probably  be  used  to  advantage  in  wintering  the  breeding  herd.  .  .  .  Ootton-seed 
cake  can  be  used  very  profitably  as  a  supplemental  feed  for  fattening  cattle 
on  pasture.  Five  times  as  many  farmers  should  be  using  cotton-seed  meal  as 
are  doing  so  at  the  present  time." 

Jersey- Anffus  cattle,  A.  H.  Kuhlman  (Jour,  Heredity,  6  (1915),  No.  2,  pp. 
68-72,  figs.  6). — ^Breeding  trials  being  conducted  by  F.  B.  Samuelson  in  Eng- 
land are  reported  in  which  Jersey  cows  were  mated  with  an  Angus  bull.  The 
Fi  individuals  were  mated,  as  were  also  the  Fa  Individuals.  The  crossbred 
cows  of  the  Fi  generation  showed  a  high  yield  of  milk  and  milk  fat,  their  udders 
were  very  uniform  and  good-sized,  and  they  were  more  hardy  than  their  dams, 
requiring  less  close  housing  during  the  winter.  The  Fa  Individuals  showed 
marked  valuations  In  conformation  and  color,  Indicating  a  segregation  and  recom- 
bination of  the  characters  of  the  original  parents.  It  Is  stated  that  the  Jersey- 
Angus  crosses  bring  as  good  prices  as  most  beef  cattle,  and  the  possibilities  of 
establishing  a  new  breed  based  upon  this  cross  are  being  considered. 

Shorthorn  cattle  in  Missouri,  B.  O.  Oowan  (Missouri  Bd^  Agr.  Mo.  Bui., 
12  (1914),  No.  12,  pp.  91,  figs.  i8).— This  Is  a  history  of  the  development  of  the 
Shorthorn  breed  of  cattle  In  Missouri  and  Includes  a  list  of  Shorthorn  breeders 
In  that  State. 

The  present  status  of  the  cattle  industry  in  Canada,  H.  S.  Arkell  (Iniemat. 
Inst.  Agr.  [Rome],  Mo.  Bui.  Agr.  Intel,  and  Plant  Diseases,  5  (1914),  No.  10,  pp. 
1255-126S). — ^A  statistical  review  of  the  cattle  Industry  In  Canada,  showing  the 
distribution  of  dairy  and  beef  cattle  in  the  various  Provinces,  the  exports  and 
Imports  of  cattle  and  beef,  and  the  status  of  the  various  record  associations. 

Cattle  raising:  in  the  Belgian  Kongo,  F.  Kolbe  (Jahrh.  Wiss.  u.  Prakt.  Tier- 
zucht,  9  (1914),  PP'  208-222,  figs.  5).— A  geaeml  discussion  of  the  native  breeds 
of  cattle  found  In  the  Belgian  Kongo. 

The  value  of  castration  of  Deccan  bullocks,  J.  B.  Knight  (Dept,  Agr.  Bom- 
bay Bid.  62  (1914),  PP'  6,  pis.  2). — In  this  experiment  with  Deccan  bullocks,  It 
was  demonstrated  that  neither  early  nor  late  castration  materially  affected  the 
weight  of  the  bullocks.  There  was  a  greater  proportionate  development  In  the 
hind  quarters  of  early-castrated  than  of  late-castrated  animals.  The  strength 
and  hardiness  were  not  Impaired  by  early  castration,  while  the  docility  was 
markedly  Improved  and  the  activity  was  greater. 
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TIm  breads  of  sheep  of  the  central  Pjieuees,  Gibabd  (Rev,  Vet,  {Toulaum}, 
S9  {19U),  No$.  7,  pp.  409^2;  8,  pp.  46(^7t;  9,  pp.  52S^5S2,  pU.  2,  /l^s.  7).— 
An  sccoont  of  the  native  breeds  of  sheep  of  the  central  Pyrenees,  th^r  breed 
characteristics,  and  utUity  yalae. 

Ckvrriedale  sheep  in  United  States  (Jtmr,  HeredUp^  6  U91S},  JTa  2,  p.  96).— 
A  brief  accoont  of  a  recent  importation  of  10  Gorrledale  rams  and  54  ewes, 
recently  made  by  tbe  U.  8.  Department  of  Agriculture  from  New  Zealand 
**  The  breed,  which  originated  in  the  Province  of  Canterbury,  New  Zealand,  in 
the  late  seventies  and  was  long  known  officially  as  '  inbred  half-breds,*  resulted 
from  a  Lincoln  X  Merino  cross  and  in  part  from  an  l&igiiah  Lielcestttr  X  Herino 
cross.  It  interests  the  stodmian  because  it  offers  a  combination  of  wool  and 
mutton  qualities,  and  the  genetlst  because  it  appears  to  breed  fairly  true  !b 
i^lte  of  the  short  time  that  has  elapsed  since  its  formation.  In  appearance  it 
\h  very  nearly  a  blend  betwe^i  the  two  parents,  and  there  seems  to  be  little 
segregation  of  characters  in  the  breed  at  present" 

The  sheep-killing  dog,  V.  O.  McWhobteb  {U.  8.  DepU  Agr.^  Farm^iT  BxA, 
S5t  {1915),  pp.  13,  flgs.  S). — It  is  estimated  that  the  total  annoal  loss  in  nam- 
l>ers  of  sheep  killed  by  dogs  in  86  farm  States,  not  including  the  western  divi- 
sion, is  107,700  head,  which  although  less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
of  sheep  in  these  States,  is  sufficient  to  decrease  materially  the  possible  profits 
and  to  discourage  the  devdopment  of  the  industry. 

From  replies  received  from  crop  correspondents  it  is  estimated  that  th^ 
present  number  of  sheep  in  these  States  can  be  increased  by  160  per  cent  witii- 
out  displacing  other  live  stock  on  farms.  These  replies  furthermore  indlcite 
that  sheep  raising  is  considered  profitable  but  that  dogs  are  the  main  barrier 
to  keeping  them.  The  author  advocates  a  higher  dog  tax,  thus  reducing  the 
number  of  superfluous  dogs,  and  the  ad(H;>tion  of  more  effective  state  dog  lawa 
An  outline  of  what  is  deemed  a  suitable  dog  law  is  suggested.  This  provides 
for  the  taxation  of  dogs,  the  identiflcatlon  of  licensed  dogs,  dealing,  with  stray 
or  sheep-killing  dogs,  and  compensation  to  the  sheep  owners  for  losses.  An  effec- 
tive dog-proof  fence  is  described. 

The  age  of  goats  according  to  their  teeth,  ScHKUNPPLno  {BerUn.  TierSretL 
Wchmchr.,  30  {19 U),  No.  28,  pp.  SOS,  504;  (^^9.  in  Intemat.  Inst.  Aifr.  [Rome], 
Mo.  Bui.  Agr,  Intel,  and  Plant  Diseases,  5  {1914)*  No.  10,  pp.  13S7-lSS9).—Tbe 
data  found  in  the  literature  on  the  replacing  of  the  teeth  in  sheep  are  com 
pared  with  the  author's  observations  on  goats. 

It  appears  that  the  termination  of  the  period  during  which  the  incisors  are 
replaced  is  nearly  the  same  in  goats  as  in  early-maturing  sheep.  The  period 
betwe^i  the  replacing  of  the  first  and  second  pairs  of  incisors  in  sheep  is  about 
two  months  shorter  than  in  goats,  but  the  interval  between  the  second  and 
third  pairs  is  shorter  in  goats.  The  temporary  molars  are  replaced  earlier  in 
goats  than  in  sheep,  in  goats  shortly  before  the  cutting  of  the  third  molar,  in 
sheep  only  after  the  cutting  of  the  latter  or  at  the  same  time; 

A  detailed  de^ription  is  given  of  the  appearance  of  the  teeth  of  the  goat 
up  to  three  years  of  age. 

The  digestibility  of  maize  consumed  by  swine,  S.  C.  Gxtebnset  and  J.  BL 
EwABD  {Biochem.  Bui.,  3  {1914),  No.  11-12,  pp.  369-372). —TtAs  is  a  preUminaiy 
report  of  work  conducted  during  1909,  1910,  and  1911  at  the  Iowa  Experim»t 
Station,  in  which  four  lots  of  five  animals  each  of  12-month-old  200-lb.  hogs 
and  of  80-day-old  70-lb.  hogs  were  fM  com  in  five  different  forms,  and  two 
digestion  trials  of  10  days'  duration  made  with  each  lot  The  results  are 
smnmarized  in  the  table  following. 
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Heavy-weight  hogs. 

Light-weight  hogs. 

Method  of 
prcpaiBtkiL 

t€r. 

Pro. 
tein. 

Ether 
ex- 
tract. 

Nitro- 

ex- 

tniot 

Grade 
fiber. 

Aah. 

mat- 
t«r. 

Pro- 
tein. 

Ether 
ex- 
tract 

Nitro- 

ex- 
tract 

Crude 

flb«r. 

Ash. 

Whoto  grain,  on 

cob 

SheUed  grain, 

soaked 

Ground  gxafaii 

dry 

Oroand  grain, 

soaked 

PertL 
8S.42 

80.48 

86.40 

87.25 

88w80 

PercL 
74.70 

74.80 

74.61 

78.14 

77.18 

PerdL 
00.86 

0122 

68.18 
06.03 
60.67 

PereL 
00.07 

01.60 

00.00 

02.06 

08.87 

PwrtL 
10.06 

48.40 

40.86 

80.72 

80.40 

PercL 
24.86 

23.88 

16.08 

20.04 

18.05 

PercL 
8&80 

88.06 

87.20 

87.22 

85.01 

PereL 
7&18 

70.00 

70.24 

70.00 

70.60 

PertL 
72.42 

73.86* 

02.87 

60.40 

07.01 

PertL 
08.60 

08.10 

02L78 
02.88 
02.11 

PertL 
43.80 

45.42 

45.17 
42.00 
8&02 

PertL 
20.60 

7.30 

7.32 

10.02 

-5.20 

It  Is  stated  that  these  figures  are  in  close  agreement  with  those  obtained  in 
similar  experiments  at  the  Ohio  Station  (E.  S.  R.,  31,  p.  268). 

In  the  1909--1910  series  of  experiments  a  correlation  between  the  digestibility 
and  time  required  for  digestion  was  found,  which  was  sliown  by  the  average 
length  of  time  required  for  charcoal  to  traverse  the  digestive  tract.  For  the 
light-weight  hogs  the  average  time  required  with  the  respective  feeds  was  70.5, 
54,  48,  57,  and  40.5  hours,  the  average  digestibility  of  the  dry  matter  being 
90.96,  88.8,  88.09,  88.4,  ond  84.52  per  cent,  respectively.  For  the  heavy-weight 
hogs  the  average  time  required  was  88,  48,  36,  36,  and  50  hours,  respectively, 
and  the  average  digestibility  of  the  dry  matter  was  86.29,  87.04,  84.97,  86.46, 
and  88.61  per  cent,  respectively.  The  1911  series  of  experiments  do  not  corrobo- 
rate these  results  and  hence  th^  are  not  taken  as  conclusive. 

These  digestion  trials  agree  fairly  well  with  former  feeding  trials  (B.  S. 
B.,  22,  p.  174)  which  demonstrated  that  light-weight  hogs  weighing  less  than 
200  lbs.  make  the  most  rapid  gains  with  whole  com  on  the  cob,  in  the  natural 
state,  while  heavy-weight  swine  make  the  most  rapid  gains  with  the  soaked 
shelled  and  soaked  ground  grain. 

[Swlne-feeding  experiments],  M.  Pofp  and  W.  Felling  {Deut.  Landw, 
Presae,  41  (1914),  No,  82,  pp,  901,  902). — In  an  effort  to  find  suitable  substitutes 
for  barley  in  the  fattening  ration,  8  lots  of  110-lb.  pigs  were  fed  80  dajrs  as 
follows :  Lot  1,  fish  meal  and  barley  meal,  lot  2,  fish  meal  and  barley  meal  with 
steamed  potatoes,  lot  3,  corn-blood  feed  and  barley  meal  with  steamed  potatoes, 
lot  4,  yeast  and  barley  meal  with  steamed  potatoes,  lot  5,  yeast,  sugar  feed, 
and  barley  meal,  lot  6,  fish  meal,  barley  meal,  and  a  proprietary  feed,  lot  7, 
fish  meal,  barley  meal,  a  proprietary  feed,  and  potatoes,  and  lot  8,  fish  meal, 
barley  meal,  and  rye  meal. 

Considering  the  gains  made,  the  cost  of  gain,  the  quality  of  the  flesh,  and 
the  feed  requirements,  the  lots  ranked  as  follows :  2,  7,  3,  8,  6,  1,  5,  4. 

The  swine-raisingr  industry  in  Canada,  J.  B.  Spencer  (Intemat,  Inet,  Agr. 
[Rome^j  Mo,  Bui,  Agr,  Intel,  and  Plant  Diseases,  5  (1914)*  No.  9,  pp.  1154- 
1159). — This  is  a  statistical  account  of  the  swlne-raislng  industry  of  Canada, 
discussing  the  early  development  of  the  industry  and  the  present  status  of  the 
export  trade,  especially  of  bacon. 

It  appears  that  there  has  been  a  decline  in  exports,  due  largely  to  the  in- 
creased consumption  in  Canada.  The  exports  of  hog  products  have  until  quite 
recently  been  almost  entirely  to  Great  Britain,  but  with  the  throwing  open  of 
tb»  markets  of  the  United  States  increased  quantities  of  Canadian  bacon,  hams. 
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and  pork  hare  come  to  tbls  cofrntry*  Tbefe  has  been  a  marked  increase  In  tbe 
pedigree  reglstratioQ  of  the  bacon  breeds  of  bogs  and  a  material  decrease  in  tiie 
fat-bog  breeds  daring  tlie  past  few  years. 

Swine,  G.  B.  Dat  iOfUario  Dept.  Apr.  BuL  225  {1914),  pp.  80,  figM,  28).— A 
general  treatise  on  tbe  feeding,  care,  and  managem^it  of  swine. 

Ths  breeds  of  horses  in  Horway,  G.  Wbiedt  {Abs.  in  Intemat.  Inst,  Affr. 
IBame],  Mo.  Bui.  Agr.  Intel,  and  Plant  Diseases,  6  (1914),  No.  9,  pp.  11^ 
1196), — ^An  account  of  the  origin,  development,  and  breed  characteristics  of  the 
horses  of  Norway,  one  being  the  native  breed  known  as  Fjord,  tbe  otli«r  a  fSpedMl 
breed  developed  in  eastern  Norway  and  known  as  GodbrandsdaL 

[Beport  of]  poultry  section  {Minnesota  8ta.  Rpt.  1914,  p.  ^). — ^From  feed- 
ing records  kept  of  a  flock  of  docks  "  it  would  appear  that  in  flocks  erf  20  or 
more  the  feeder  would  realise  about  25  cts.  per  hour  for  his  time,  with  la- 
creased  returns  as  the  number  is  increased.  Ducks,  wlien  fed  nnstintinglf, 
are  reedy  for  market  in  from  9  to  11  weeks." 

Records  kept  of  the  cost  of  growing  the  chick  during  the  fattening  age  **\&- 
dicate  that  at  tills,  the  most  expensive  period  of  production,  the  cost  of  feed 
exceeds  one-half  the  lowest  market  price,  wliich  in  this  locality  is  iisoally  about 
16  cts.  per  pound  live  weight  for  prime  young  stock." 

A  flock  of  White  Leghorns  kept  on  range  and  fed  by  the  hopper  method 
doubled  in  weight  in  67  days  at  a  feeding  cost  of  less  than  7  cts.  per  pound 
gained.  "At  the  low  average  price  of  20  cts.  per  dosen  for  the  eggs  prodnced,  a 
flock  of  39  White  Leghorns  shows  receipts  of  over  90  per  cent  above  tbe  maxi- 
mum feeding  cost  That  a  younger  flock  and  one  that  had  been  confined  for  s 
shorter  space  of  time  would  have  shown  a  larger  egg  yield  is  certain." 

[Beport  of]  poultry  husbandry  department  {Oregon  8ta.  Rpt.  1919-1914, 
pp.  22-24). — It  has  been  found  that  the  humidity  surrounding  eggs  during 
incubation  has  a  highly  important  function  to  perform  and  that  this,  taken  in 
connection  with  ventilation  of  the  Incubator  and  the  supply  of  oxygen,  is  prob- 
ably the  factor  to  be  reckoned  with  in  solving  the  problem  of  losses  in  connec- 
tion with  the  hatching  of  chlckois. 

Results  of  crossbreeding  experiments  with  Plymouth  Bocks  and  Leghorns 
indicate  that  it  is  possible  to  produce  a  bird  with  a  hi^^er  egg  yield  than  tl^ 
average  of  either  parent,  while  the  meat  quality  is  also  such  as  better  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  consumer. 

Experiments  on  egg  laying  in  different  breeds  of  poultry  {Abs.in  Intemat. 
Inst.  Agr.  [Rome},  Mo.  Bui.  Agr.  Intel,  and  Plant  Diseases,  5  {1914),  No.  9,  pp. 
1199, 1200). — In  these  trials  conducted  at  the  Boyal  Veterinary  and  Agricultural 
College  at  Copenhagen,  of  the  7  breeds  represented  the  L^^oms  took  first  place 
for  both  number  and  total  weight  of  the  eggs.  Most  hens  laid  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  eggs  during  the  first  or  second  year,  but  there  were  some  tliat  produced 
more  in  the  third  year.  As  for  summer  and  winter  laying,  there  was  no 
large  difference  between  Plymouth  Bocks  and  Leghorns,  the  former  laying  a 
slightly  greater  percentage  of  their  eggs  during  the  winter  months  than  tbe 
latter.  The  older  hens  laid  a  smaller  percentage  of  their  eggs  during  tbe 
winter  months  than  the  younger  ones. 

The  weight  of  individual  eggs  was  greater  for  Minorcas  and  Leghorns  than 
for  White  Wyandottee  and  Houdans,  and  appeared  to  increase  with  the  age  of 
the  hens.  The  weight  of  the  birds  Increased  with  age,  but  only  up  to  the  end 
of  the  third  year,  when  they  were  fully  grown.  There  appeared  to  be  a  growth 
from  autumn  to  luring  and  a  sinking  from  spring  to  summer.  Tliis  ivas 
especially  noticeable  in  good  layers,  the  body  weight  of  which  decreased  to  a 
greater  ext^it  than  that  of  poor  layers  during  the  spring  months  when  egg 
laying  was  more  active. 
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Broodinees,  which  was  more  frequent  among  Plymouth  Rocks  than  among 
Lieghoms,  was  most  pronounced  in  the  best  layers.  It  was  found  that  16 
days  after  mating  the  hens  still  laid  fertile  eggs.  When  mating  was  repeated 
after  a  period  of  more  than  16  days,  the  first  fertile  egg  was  generally  laid  3 
days  and  sometimes  4  days  later.  It  was  found  possible  to  influence  the  color 
of  the  eggshell  by  pairing  a  cock  of  a  breed  which  has  yellow  or  brown  eggs 
with  a  hen  of  another  breed  that  lays  white  eggs,  or  vice  versa,  the  breed  of 
the  hen  alone  being  responsible  for  the  color  of  the  eggshell. 

Winter  egg  production,  Helen  D.  Whitakeb  {Washinffton  8ta,  Poi^lar  BuU 
76  {1914),  pp.  15), — ^This  gives  general  information  on  the  selection,  housing, 
care,  feeding,  and  management  of  poultry  for  winter  egg  production. 

How  to  care  for  the  little  chick,  B.  L.  Andrews  {West  Virginia  8ta.  Ore 
11  {1914),  PP'  4)' — General  information  on  the  care  of  young  chicks. 

Bxperimental  studies  of  hybridization  among  ducks  and  pheasants^  J.  O. 
Phillips  {Jour.  Ewpt.  ZooU  18  {1915),  No.  i.  pp.  69-143,  figs.  P).— This  article 
reports  hybridization  experiments  in  which  a  study  was  made  of  the  plumage 
characters  in  wild  species  of  birds,  this  being  almost  wholly  an  investigation 
into  the  inheritance  of  male  secondary  sex-characters. 

It  was  found  that  characters  often  apparently  clear-cut  and  antagonistic  do 
not  segregate  clearly.  ''There  is  some  evidence  that  in  closely  related  geo- 
graphical races  there  is  a  nearer  approach  to  orthodox  Mendelism,  but  this  is 
never  reached,  even  in  back  crosses,  except  occasionally  in  isolated  characters 
or  in  the  more  undifferentiated  plumages  of  the  female  sex.  In  species  with 
unrelated  character  complexes  there  are  only  slight  tend^icies  to  a  greater 
variation  in  Fi  than  in  Fi,  as  is  shown  in  the  pintail  X  mallard  cross,  or  the 
Australian  X  mallard  cross.  Such  variation,  comparable  to  that  seen  in  sise 
characters,  may  be  explained  as  the  manifestation  of  factor  complexes,  out- 
wardly expressed  in  plumage  characters,  but  not  by  any  means  necessarily 
specific  units  for  these  epidermal  structures  alone.  .  .  . 

"Sex-linked  inheritance  is  probably  a  feature  of  domestic  races  in  birds. 
In  wild  species  thus  far  examined  there  is  no  clear  evidence  of  unequal  trans- 
mission by  the  sexes.  Both  sexes  can  carry  the  characters  of  the  opposite  sex 
through  several  generations  without  an  additional  'dose'  of  the  character 
in  question." 

Hints  on  goose  coltore,  Helen  D.  Whitakeb  ( Wash4ngUm  8ta.  Popular  Bui. 
8S  {1915),  pp.  4)' — General  information  on  the  feeding,  care,  and  management 
of  geese. 

Some  factors  affecting  the  weight,  composition,  and  hatchability  of  hen 
eggs,  H.  Atwood  {West  Virginia  8ta.  Circ.  9  {1914),  pp.  :j).— This  is  a  popular 
account  of  material  previously  reported  (E.  S.  R.,  31,  p.  270). 

A  study  of  the  relation  of  the  chemical  composition  of  hens'  eggs  to  the 
vitality  of  the  young  chick,  L.  J.  Cboss  {Thesis,  Cornell  Univ.,  1912,  pp.  16). — 
In  this  work  the  author  attempted  to  determine  the  relation  of  the  vitality  of 
the  chick  to  the  chemical  composition  of  the  egg,  and  to  control  the  composition 
of  the  egg.    The  results  are  summarized  as  follows : 

"  The  work  on  the  coloring  of  the  parts  of  the  eggs  by  feeding  dyes  to  the 
hen  indicates  that  the  fat  found  in  the  albumin  region  of  the  incubated  egg  is 
derived  not  wholly  from  the  yolk,  but  from  another  source,  the  albumin  itself. 
The  percentage  of  fat  in  the  yolk  of  the  weak  chick  is  in  some  cases  less  and 
sometimes  more  than  in  the  yolk  of  the  strong  chick.  The  weak  chick  is  equally 
as  rich  in  phosphorus  as  the  strong  chick.  The  phosphorus  content  of  the  egg 
varies  but  little.    There  is  no  increase  in  the  phoei^orus  content  of  the  .egg 
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when  the  hen  Is  fed  inorganic  phoq[>honi8.    Hens  on  range  do  not  prodoce  < 
differ^it  in  composition  from  those  on  bare  yard. 

**  There  is  a  yariatlon  in  the  eggs  of  indiyldual  hens  in  the  content  of  protein 
and  in  the  content  of  fat,  but  the  eggs  produced  by  each  indlTidoal  are  quite 
constant  in  composition.  The  sum  of  the  percentage  of  the  fat  and  of  the 
protein  in  eggs  varies  but  little.  In  feeding  a  ration  high  in  fat,  or  a  ration 
high  in  protein,  there  is  no  material  change  in  the  characteristics  of  the  hen 
as  regards  the  amount  of  tAt  and  protein  in  the  egg.  Theare  se^ns  to  be  no 
relation  between  the  protein  or  fat  content  of  the  egg  as  regards  its  hatdiing 
power  or  the  vigor  of  the  young  chick.*' 

An  abnormal  hen*s  egg,  F.  B.  CHmBsrat  (Amer.  Nat^  49  {1915)  ^  Nik  STt, 
pp.  49-61,  figs.  2),— A  description  is  gUvea  of  a  **  gourd-shaped  **  egg  baring  a 
constricted  yolk  surrounded  by  apparently  normal  albumin.  This  particular 
abnormality  is  thought  to  have  been  caused  by  a  constricted  oviduct  rat)ier  than 
from  the  fusion  of  two  eggs  during  a];^;>o8ition,  induced  by  antipoistalsls. 

The  interior  quality  of  market  9ggu,  B.  W.  Bekjamih  (Neto  York  CktmeU 
Bia.  Bui  36S  {1914),  pp.  4S,  pU.  8,  flffs.  14).— Topics  discussed  in  this  bulletin 
are  the  physiology  of  egg  production;  the  structure  of  the  normal  egg;  the 
inttfior  quality  of  a  normal  fresh  egg;  the  internal  and  external  factors  aifect- 
ing  the  interior  quality  of  eggs;  and  suggestions  to  producers,  dealers,  and  con- 
sumers. A  blbliograi^y  and  several  colored  illustrations  of  market  eggs  are 
included. 

The  community  egg  circle,  O.  B.  Bassstt  and  W.  H.  Kebb  ( U.  fi.  Dept,  Apr^ 
Farmers*  Bui,  656  {1915),  pp,  7). — ^This  bulletin  contains  general  informatlcai 
on  cooperative  egg  maiketlng  and  gives  forms  for  use  in  organising,  IIl*n^js^ng, 
and  auditing  a  community  cooperative  egg  assodaticMD. 

Sodium  silicate  as  an  tgg  preservmtiTe  {Minnesota  Bta.  BpL  1914^  pp,  26, 
t7). — ^It  is  concluded  from  two  seasons'  work  that  eggs  are  not  appreciably 
affected  within  a  much  larger  range  of  alkalinity  than  that  exhibited  by  market 
samples  of  sodium  silicate  solution.  Deposition  of  silicate  from  solution  is 
depaident  upon  the  exposure  to  air  and  tlie  amount  of  carbon  dioxld  present 
Deposited  silicate  may  be  redissolved  by  boiling  with  a  little  lye,  and  sodi 
solutions  are  equal  in  every  renpect  to  fresh  solutlcms. 

Fur  farming  in  Canada,  J.  W.  Jones  kt  al.  {Ottawa:  Com.  Oon^erv.,  1914, 
H,  ed,,  rev.  and  enk,  pp.  IX +278,  pU.  28).— A  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of 
this  work,  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  29,  p.  873). 

DAIET  FABHnro— DAIETnrO. 

Dairj  farming,  O.  B.  Reed  {Kansas  Bta.  dro.  45  {1915),  pp.  tS,  figs.  9).— 
This  circular  contains  general  Information  on  the  dairy  breeds,  the  stiectloB, 
feeding,  care,  and  management  of  the  dairy  h^rd,  togeth^  with  directions  for 
making  the  Babcock  test 

Dairying  in  Switzerland,  W.  Wbight  {Jour.  Agr.  iHe%D  Zeal.},  10  {1915), 
No.  2,  pp.  14O-I47,  figs.  2). — ^An  account  of  several  of  the  prominent  dairy  farms 
and  manufacturing  concerns  of  Switzerland,  together  with  a  description  of  the 
method  of  manufacturing  Emmental  cheese. 

On  the  importance  of  meadows  and  pastures  for  the  dairy  establishment, 
O.  Li^XA  (AfOcAir.  ZeniU.,  45  {1914),  No.  6,  pp.  i45-i55).— The  author  shows 
wherein  the  geological  character  of  the  land  influeices  the  mineral  content  of 
its  vegetation  and  how  in  turn  this  affects  the  mineral  content  of  the  milk  and 
its  value  for  cheese  making.  It  is  further  shown  that  althou^^  the  bacterial 
content  of  the  milk  of  pasture-fed  cows  is  much  lower  than  that  of  stall-fed 
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COWS,  the  bacteria  that  the  milk  does  contain  are  of  a  desirable  kind,  favorably 
influencing  the  flavor  and  character  of  the  dairy  products. 

The  comparative  efficiency  for  milk  production  of  the  nitrogren  of  alfalfa 
liay  and  com  grain,  B.  B.  Habt  and  G.  C.  Humphbey  (Wisconsin  8ta,  Research 
Bui.  SS  (1914),  pp,  lOS-119,  figs,  5).— This  material  has  been  previously  r^rted 
ftrom  another  source  (R  S.  R.,  82,  p.  74). 

Feeding  experiment  with  milch  cows,  or  the  value  of  beer  yeast,  V. 
Rbnnkb  {Wchnschr,  Brau,,  SI  U9U),  No.  49,  pp.  ^75--»76).— In  this  experiment 
fresh  beer  yeast  when  fed  in  quantities  of  from  12  to  17  kg.  (26  to  37  Iba)  per 
head  per  day  as  a  supplementary  feed  to  milch  cows  Increased  both  the  milk 
yield  and  the  milk  fat  percentage  over  that  obtained  by  a  ration  in  which  either 
rape  seed  cake  or  palm  kernel  cake  was  used.  The  composition  of  the  yeast  is 
given  as  water  87.92,  protein  6.48,  fat  0.06,  nitrogen-free  extract  4.56,  fiber  0.14, 
and  ash  0.84  per  cent. 

The  effect  of  repeated  injections  of  pituitrine  on  milk  secretion,  S.  Simpson 
and  R.  L.  Hnx  {Amer.  Jour.  Physiol.,  S6  (1915),  No.  3,  pp.  547-^5i).— This  ma- 
terial has  been  noted  previously  from  another  source  (B.  S.  R.,  32,  p.  268). 

A  Danish  cow  testing  association,  J.  J.  Dunne  (Hoard's  Dairyman,  49 
(1915),  No.  11,  p.  -Ji?-4). — From  data  presented  in  the  annual  report  of  the  cow 
testing  association  on  the  Island  of  Funen,  Denmark,  the  author  concludes  that 
it  cost  more  to  produce  1  lb.  of  milk  rich  in  fat  than  it  did  to  produce  1  lb.  of 
milk  poor  in  fat,  but  that  1  lb.  of  butter  was  more  cheaply  produced  from  the 
milk  rich  in  fat. 

The  average  Jersey  cow  consumed  about  1,000  feed  units  less  than  the  aver- 
age red  Danish  cow,  and  yielded  22  Iba  more  of  butter  per  year.  The  Jersey 
was  the  more  economical  butter  producer,  but  the  red  Danish  with  a  3.3  milk 
f^t  percentage  was  the  more  economical  as  a  milk  producer. 

In  milking  a  cow  on  different  occasions  and  from  different  teats  it  was  found 
in  a  single  milking  the  first  streams  contained  0.25  per  cent  of  fat,  this  increas- 
ing until  the  last  f^w  streams  tested  9.4  per  cent 

Data  are  presented  showing  the  remarkable  improvement  that  has  been  made 
during  the  past  ten  years  in  the  producing  capacity  of  the  dairies  under  the 
stimulus  of  the  cow  testing  association. 

Bules  and  regrnlations  governing  the  operation  of  the  Babcock  test  (Iowa 
Dairy  and  Food  Com.  Bui.  11  (1915),  pp.  6). — General  information  on  the  use 
of  the  Babcock  test 

Coming  standards  of  market  milk,  G.  L.  Noble  (MUk  Dealer,  4  (1915),  Nos. 
5,  pp.  S2-S5;  6,  pp.  14^18). — ^A  discussion  of  the  milk  standards  of  the  various 
cities  and  the  tendency  toward  more  rigid  municipal  control. 

The  bacteriolog^ioal  control  of  public  milk  supplies,  W.  D.  Fbost  (Trans. 
Wis.  Acad,  fifci,  Arts,  and  Letters,  17  (1914),  pt.  2,  No.  6,  pp.  1505-1565,  pis.  2, 
figs.  8). — ^After  a  detailed  description  of  the  bacteriological  methods  of  milk 
analysis  used,  the  author  discusses  the  results  of  his  studies  of  the  different 
grades  of  milk  obtained  from  various  sources.  Under  winter  conditions  the 
raw  milks  had  an  average  bacterial  content  of  2,000,000  per  cubic  centimeter, 
those  pasteurized  in  bottles  532,000,  in^>ected  milk  159,560,  and  certified  milk 
20,000. 

The  number  of  colonlike  bacteria,  i.  e.,  those  fermenting  lactose  with  the 
formation  of  gas,  were  found  in  the  various  grades  of  mUk  in  the  order: 
Raw  milk,  inspected  milk,  certified  milk,  and  pasteurized  milk.  Bacterium 
toelchU  was  found  to  be  present  in  considerable  numbers  in  raw  milks,  8.2 
being  the  average  number  found  to  each  20  cc.  It  was  found  with  practically 
equal  frequency  in  pasteurised  milks,  lees  frequently  in  inspected  milks,  and 
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rarely  if  ever  in  certified.  It  is  thoagbt  that  the  preamce  of  tbis  organiflm,  3  to 
4  per  cubic  centimeter,  is*  an  indicati<Hi  of  contaminatioiL  It  is  said  that  s 
high  spore  count  in  a  pasteoriaed  milk  indicates  either  a  poor  raw  milk,  a  tow 
pasteurising  tenip^*ature,  or  contaminatioQ  with  heat-resisting  forms  after 
pasteurisation.  Certified  milk  and  good  inflected  milk  had  sorprisingly  few 
spore  forms. 

The  rate  at  which  colonies  on  agar  plates  incubated  at  21°  C  develop  may 
be  used  to  differentiate  different  grades  of  milk,  being  more  rapid  in  tiie  raw 
than  in  the  pasteurised  or  certified  milka 

In  a  study  of  the  curd  produced  by  milks  of  the  various  classes  at  37^  it 
was  found  that  raw  and  pasteurised  milks  all  promptly  fbrmed  lactic  add 
curds,  while  the  inspected  and  certified  milks  more  frequently  formed  sweet 
or  gaseous  curds. 

A  number  of  milks  were  heavily  seeded  with  BacUlus  ooH  and  then  pas- 
teurised at  60^  for  20  minutes.  By  this  procedure  it  was  found  impossible 
always  to  kill  all  of  the  B.  coU  present 

Baoterlological  inquiry  on  sterile  milk  sold  in  Brussels^  H.  Kutrbath 
(Ann.  Oemhlouw,  24  (19 W,  No,  8,  pp.  417^4;  o^.  ^  IntemaU  Inst.  Agr. 
[Rome^y  Mo.  Bui.  Agr.  Intel,  and  Plant  Diseases,  5  (1914),  No.  11^  p.  1511).— 
From  his  observations  the  author  concludes  that  the  maximum  limit  for  the 
numl)er  of  bacteria  allowable  in  sterile  milk  should  be  al>out  60,000  per  cubic 
centimeter,  estimated  by  counts  on  gelatin  {dates  kept  for  three  days  at  a  tem- 
perature of  88*"  G.  At  the  same  time  no  Injurious  bacilli  such  as  ooli  and 
tuberculosis  forms  must  t>e  allowed. 

delation  of  the  nnmber  of  Streptocoocus  lacticns  to  the  amount  of  add 
formed  in  milk  and  cream,  P.  O.  Heinbmann  (Jour.  Infeot.  Diseases,  16  (1915), 
No.  2,  pp.  285-^91.  fig.  1). — From  his  study  the  author  concludes  that  "the 
amount  of  acid  formed  tn  the  souring  process  of  milk  or  cream  is  not  d^iendent 
solely  on  a  definite  number  of  bacteria  of  the  8.  lacHcus  group.  T^nperature 
and  the  presence  of  other  bacteria  may  infiuence  the  result  In  raw  milk  or 
cream,  or  in  raw  milk  or  cream  inoculated  with  cultures  of  the  8.  laciicms,  the 
number  of  bacteria  increases  to  a  given  point  and  then  decreases.  At  37''  C 
the  maximum  is  reached  after  24  hours  and  at  lower  temperature  after  several 
days. 

**  Coagulation  of  milk  or  cream  is  not  solely  dependait  on  a  definite  amount 
of  acid  or  a  definite  number  of  bacteria.  This  absence  of  definite  relation 
between  coagulation,  on  the  one  hand,  and  acid  and  number  of  bacteria,  on  the 
other  hand,  may  be  due  to  the  kinds  of  bacteria  pres^it,  the  kind  of  acid 
formed,  and  the  activity  of  the  enzyms  produced  by  bact^a.  At  37"*  extraor- 
dinarily high  amounts  of  acid  may  be  produced  after  several  days,  due  probably 
to  the  activity  of  eaizyms  produced  by  the  8.  lacOous  and  to  the  pres^ice  of 
members  of  the  group  of  lacto  bacilli." 

.  Kilk  poisoning  due  to  a  type  of  Staphylococcus  albns  occurring  in  the 
ndder  of  a  healthy  cow,  M.  A.  Babbeb  (Philippine  Jour.  Sd.,  8ect.  B,  9  (1914)* 
No.  6,  pp.  515-519). — ^This  is  an  account  of  milk  poisoning  in  the  Philippine 
Islands,  where  acute  attacks  of  gastro^iteritis  were  iHroduced  by  a  toxin  elab> 
orated  by  a  white  staphylococcus  which  occurred  in  almost  pure  culture  in 
the  udder  of  a  cow.  The  fresh  milk  was  harmless,  and  the  toxin  was  produced  in 
effective  quantities  only  after  the  milk  had  stood  some  hours  at  room  tempera- 
ture. Culturally  the  toxin-producing  staphylococcus  differed  little  from  a 
nontoxin-producing  strain,  except  that  the  fornoer  produced  add  in  mannite 
and  maltose  agar& 

It  is  said  that  ''cases  of  gastroenteritis  occurring  in  the  Tropics  and  in  the 
warm  season  elsewhere  may  be  due  to  a  toxin  of  similar  origin,  especially 
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where  freeh  milk  is  not  properly  refrigerated  before  use.  This  is  the  more 
probable  since  staphylococci  of  various  types  commonly  occur  in  the  udders 
of  apparently  healthy  cows." 

Premature  curdling  of  milk  during  a  thunderstorm,  B.  Webnickb  (MUt, 
Landw,  Inst.  Leipzig,  No.  12  (1914),  pp.  97-129). — In  tests  made  of  samples  of 
milk  taken  from  five  cows  during  a  thunderstorm  it  was  found  that  in  several 
cases  an  increase  in  germ  content  occurred  at  the  time  of  the  storm,  while  in 
other  cases  it  occurred  several  hours  previous  to  the  storm.  It  was  evident  that 
the  weather  conditions  were  conducive  to  bacterial  infection. 

These  observations  correspond  to  the  results  obtained  by  Zieschang  in  contact- 
infection  experiments  with  milk  pails  and  bottles.  These  changes  were  noted, 
even  though  there  was  no  perceptible  smell  of  ozone  in  the  air.  The  raising  of 
the  air  temperature  is  given  as  another  probable  cause  for  the  premature  curd- 
ling of  milk  during  thunderstorms. 

Clarification  of  milk,  B.  R.  Wkioht  (17.  iSf.  Patent,  1,122457,  Dec.  29,  1914; 
aba.  in  Jour.  8oc.  Chem.  Indus.,  S4  {1915),  No.  4,  p.  iP6).— "Milk  is  delivered 
Into  the  center  of  a  rotating  cratrifugal  drum  and  passes  through  narrow  pas- 
sages to  a  peripheral  space  where  the  heaviar  impurities  are  deposited.  The 
milk  is  thai  returned,  in  the  form  of  a  number  of  sheet-like  streams,  through 
other  narrow  passages  toward  the  center  of  the  drum  and  the  outlet  Olariflca- 
tion  is  thus  effected  without  materially  changing  the  distribution  of  the  butter 
fat  globules  in  the  milk." 

Cows'  milk  for  infants  in  Saxony,  E.  W.  Thompson  (Daily  Cons,  and  Trade 
Rpts.  lU.  8.],  17  il914)f  No.  155,  pp.  65-68).— This  is  the  original  of  an  article 
previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  31,  p.  673). 

Goat's  milk  and  its  uses  (Food  and  Drugs,  n.  ser.,  S  (1915),  No.  1,  pp.  20- 
£4).— This  article  discusses  the  characteristics  and  composition  of  goat's  milk 
and  its  value  as  a  food  for  infants  and  invalids. 

ij-ftiriiig  whey  batter  at  Cheddar  cheese  factories,  J.  L.  Sammis  (Wisc(msin 
Sta.  Bui.  246  (1915),  pp.  S-24,  figs.  6).— This  bulletin  describes  in  detail  the 
source  of  income,  expense,  profit,  and  various  practical  methods  of  conducting  a 
whey  separating  and  churning  business.  It  is  stated  that  the  quality  and  value 
of  whey  cream  are  largely  determined  by  the  sanitary  conditions  of  milk  pro- 
duction and  the  care  given  the  cream  after  separating.  Whey  cream  should 
contain  50  or  60  per  cent  of  fat.  It  should  be  skimmed  early,  cooled  quickly, 
churned  promptly  with  from  76  to  100  per  cent  of  good  starter,  and  kept  at  a 
low  temperature  throughout  to  insure  the  best  results.  Churning  is  not  deemed 
BO  profitable  as  separating  whey  cream,  and  therefore  the  smaller  factories 
usually  prefer  to  sell  to  a  central  churning  station  or  to  a  regular  creamery. 

Ice  cream  standards,  W.  B.  Babney  (Proc.  Assoc.  Amer.  Dairy,  Pood  and 
Drug  Officials,  18  (1914),  pp.  22&-^3).— The  author  discusses  the  feasibility  of 
a  fiit  standard  for  ice  cream,  believing  that  as  far  as  it  goes  it  is  very  practical, 
but  that  alone  it  is  not  sufficient.  It  is  stated  that  the  use  of  fillers  and  binders 
should  be  permitted  in  the  manufacture  of  ice  cream,  provided  they  are  of  good 
quality. 

Beport  to  the  local  government  board  upon  the  effects  of  certain  condens- 
ing and  drying  i>rocesses  used  in  the  preservation  of  milk  upon  its  bacterial 
contents,  S.  DelApihs  (Bpts.  Local  €H)vt.  Bd.  IGt.  Brit.},  Pub.  Health  and  Med. 
Bubfs.,  n.  ser..  No.  97  (1914),  PP^  49,  pU.  7;  abs.  M  Dairy,  27  (1915),  No.  514, 
p.  ^). — ixi  hig  studies  the  author  found  that  the  total  number  of  bacteria 
iwesent  in  mixed  cows'  milk,  such  as  is  usually  supplied  to  town  customers,  was 
considerably  reduced  by  the  several  methods  of  manufacturing  condensed  milk. 
The  reduction  was  greatest  in  the  case  of  the  manufacture  of  sweetened  con- 
densed milk  and  least  in  the  case  of  the  drsring  of  milk  q;>rayed  into  a  current 
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of  hot  air.    The  drying  of  milk  over  heated  revolviiig  cyllnd^^  oocnpled  an  in- 
termedlate  place. 

In  each  of  the  three  methods  of  treatment  there  was  a  stage  at  whieli  the 
redaction  in  the  total  number  of  bacteria  was  much  greater  than  that  oheerred 
in  the  finished  article  ready  for  sale.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  bacteria 
obsenred  during  the  final  state  is  ascribed  to  rec<mtaniinatlon. 

**  The  reduction  in  the  total  numb^  of  bacteria  was  almost  entirdy  doe  to  Ihe 
death  of  streptococci*  staphylococci,  sardng,  bacilli  of  the  BaoiOus  eoU  type; 
streptothrlxes,  yeasts,  etc 

*'At  none  of  the  stages  oi  preparation  was  tlie  milk  ever  fSoond  ccmipletdy 
sterile  The  amount  of  heat  to  which  the  mUk  was  submitted  was  insuffldent 
to  bring  about  the  death  of  several  saprophytic  and  of  some  pathogenic  twct^ia. 
Among  the  saprophytic  bacteria  which  were  invariably  found  to  resist  pasteor 
isation  those  most  commonly  detected  were  sporing  bacilli  of  the  types  Included 
under  the  term  B.  meseniericus.  Some  streptothrlzes  ai^>eared  in  some  cases  to 
have  survived,  but  the  evidence  on  that  p(Hnt  was  not  conclusive."* 

Some  living  tubercle  bacilli  of  bovine  origin  were  found  to  have  sorvlved 
treatment  of  drying  milk  over  heated  revolving  cylinders,  while  tlie  drying  ci 
milk  in  a  current  of  hot  air  had  even  lees  effect  on  tubercle  bacint  These 
bacilli  were  capable  of  iM*oducing  tuberculosis  in  guinea  pigs,  but  the  course  of 
the  disease  was  much  slower  than  that  of  the  disease  produced  in  guinea  plgi 
inoculated  with  the  same  amount  of  untreated  tuberculous  milk. 

Bzperiments  relating  to  the  creamery  and  dairy,  A.  Bubb  (Ber.  Lan4m, 
Beichsamte  Innem,  No.  S5  (1914),  pp.  227,  figs.  7).— This  reports  experiments 
on  methods  of  testing  milk  and  cream,  and  the  operation  of  separators  and 
other  creamery  equipment 

Beport  [of]  marketing  conference  held  in  Chicago,  October  29,  1014,  at 
[the]  national  Dairy  Show  {Chicago:  Drovers  Journal  Press  11915],  pp.  S$^ 
pi.  1). — ^Tbe  papers  givei  at  this  conference,  which  was  hdd  in  connection  with 
the  Ninth  National  Dairy  Show,  were  Milk  Marketing  and  City  Distribution,  by 
C.  F.  Whiting  (pp.  4-8) ;  The  Marketing  of  Butter,  by  L.  D.  H.  W^d  (pp. 
8-18) ;  Ice  Cream  Marketing,  by  M.  Mortensen  (pp.  19-24) ;  and  The  Trans- 
portation of  Dkiry  Products,  by  E.  M.  Weitworth  (pp.  24-30). 

YETEBIHAET  MEDICINK 

Farm  animals  in  health  and  disease,  A.  Machbns  (Die  landwirtschafUMien 
Baustiere  in  gesunden  Mnd  kranken  Tagen.  Raiishon:  J.  Babh^  il9Hh  Pf- 
571,  pis.  11,  figs.  1S9). — ^A  handbook  of  instruction  on  hygiene  as  related  to  the 
horse,  ox,  pig,  she^,  goat,  and  farmyard  fowl,  the  recognition  of  disease 
symptoms,  first  aid  in  sickness  and  accid^it,  etc 

Collected  papers  of  the  Lister  Institute  of  Preventive  Medicine  {Lister 
Inst  Prev.  Med.,  OoUeoted  Papers,  No.  la  {191S-W,  pis.  i,  pp.  €88,  p{«.  16.  figs. 
41;  2,  pp.  660,  pis.  IS,  figs.  ^).-— Part  one  deals  with  bacteriological,  epidemio- 
logical, pathological,  and  statistical  papers,  and  part  two  with  biochemical, 
physiological,  and  zoological  papers. 

The  biology  of  the  blood  cells  with  a  glossary  of  hematological  terms, 
O.  G.  Gbuneb  {Bristol,  England:  John  Wright  and  8ons,  Ltd.,  191S,  pp.  XII + 
S92,  pis.  SO,  figs.  S7). — This  work  deals  with  the  subject  under  the  headings  of 
the  primordial  blood  cell,  the  red  blood  cell,  the  lymphocyte,  the  large  mononu- 
clear leucocyte,  the  neutrophile  leucocyte,  certain  phlogocytes,  and  the  cyto- 
plastic  phenomena  of  blood-forming  tissues.  Refer^ices  to  the  literature,  a 
^ossary  of  hematological  terms,  a  genial  index,  and  an  index  of  dtooaocMi 
of  animals,  and  authors  are  included. 
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Digest  of  comments  on  the  PharmacopoBia  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  on  the  National  Formulary*  M.  G.  Motteb  and  M.  I.  Wilbebt  (Pub.  Health 
Serv.  U.  S„  Hyg.  Lab.  Bui.  98  il9U),  pp.  5i8).— This  deals  with  the  data 
acquired  from  the  literature  for  the  calendar  year  ended  December  31,  1913. 

Biological  products  (Pub.  Health  Rpta.  iU.  £f.].  30  {1915),  No.  4,  pp.  256- 
258). — ^A  list  is  given  of  the  establishments  licensed  for  the  preparation  and 
sale  of  viruses,  sera,  toxins,  and  analogous  products  The  products  which 
may  be  sold  under  the  law  are  mentioned. 

The  formation  of  antibodies  in  rats  fed  on  pure  vegetable  proteins 
(Osbome-Kendel  stunting  food),  L.  Hektoen  (Jour.  Infect.  Diseases,  15 
{1914),  No.  2,  pp.  279-282,  figs.  £).— The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  formation  of  antibodies  proceeds  in  the  usual  way  in  rats 
whose  growth  is  arrested  by  feeding  vegetable  proteins  but  in  which  no  dis- 
turbance of  general  health  is  observed.  Two  sets  of  experiments  were  carried 
out,  each  Involving  a  group  of  stunted  and  normal  rata  Similar  results  w^e 
obtained  in  each  case.  *'It  appears,  then,  that  so  far  as  the  results  of  these 
experiments  indicate,  the  arrest  of  growth  in  rats  by  the  Osbome-Mendel  method 
does  not  cause  any  disturbance  in  the  production  of  antibodies" 

Serodiagnosis  of  pregnancy,  E.  Abdebhaldbn  and  A.  Fodob  {MMnohen,  Med. 
Wchnschr.,  61  (1914),  No.  14,  pp.  765-767;  abs.  in  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  62 
(1914),  No.  20,  p.  1591). — Besides  the  optic  and  dialysis  methods  a  third  method 
for  diagnosing  pr^^ancy  has  been  evolved,  viz,  the  determination  of  the 
nitsogen  in  the  dialyzate,  the  results  with  which  compare  favorably  with  the 
former  two  methods.  The  ferments  may  be  demonstrated  by  the  refractometer, 
the  ultramicroscope,  polarization,  etc.,  and  possibly  by  staining. 

Diagnosis  of  pregnancy  in  horses,  cows,  and  goats  by  the  dialysis  method, 
F.  Bbhbock  (Arch.  Wiss.  u.  Prakt.  TierheUk.,  40  (1914),  No.  4-5,  pp.  324^-354).— 
The  diagnosis  of  pregnancy  in  the  horse,  cow,  and  goat  is  deemed  possible  by 
the  Abderhaldea  method  (B.  S.  B.,  81,  p.  278) ;  with  it  pregnancy  may  be 
diagnosed  12  to  20  days  after  conception.  When  the  fetus  dies  n^^tlve 
results  are  obtained. 

The  use  of  Abderhalden*s  test  for  diagnosing  pregnancy  in  animals, 
SCHATTKB  (Ztschr.  Veterindrk.,  25  (1913),  No.  10,  pp.  425-431;  abs.  in  Berlin. 
Tierdrxth  Wchnschr.,  30  (1914),  No.  23,  p.  4(?^).— The  method  was  tested  with 
particular  reference  to  its  value  for  diagnosing  pregnancy  in  cows.  With  54 
cows,  all  pregnant,  the  test  showed  positive  every  time,  and  with  54  non- 
pregnant animals  it  was  negative.  The  dialysis  method  is  said  to  be  a  reliable 
test,  but  it  can  only  be  conducted  in  a  well-arranged  laboratory. 

Experience  with  the  Abderhalden  serum  test  for  pregnancy,  J.  Rosxn- 
BLOOH  (Biochem.  Bui.,  3  (1914),  ^o.  11-12,  pp.  373,  ^74).— Uniformly  successful 
results  were  obtained  with  the  method.  The  author  is  firmly  convinced  of  its 
r^lablllty. 

On  the  spedflcity  of  placental  proteins  in  skin  reactions  of  the  human 
body,  F.  H.  Falls  and  F.  K.  Babtlett  (Amer.  Jour.  Obstet.,  70  (1914),  No.  6, 
pp.  910-918;  abs.  in  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  64  (1915),  No.  2,  p.  176).— A  local 
reaction  was  obtained  with  placental  protein  (E.  S.  B.,  32,  p.  579)  in  non- 
pregnant and  pregnant  indivlduala  *'  The  difference  in  the  reaction,  however,  is 
neither  great  nor  constant  enough  to  be  of  value  In  the  diagnosis  of  pregnancy. 
This  speaks  against  the  theory  that  the  pregnant  woman  Is  specifically  sensitized 
to  placental  proteins.  The  lack  of  a  general  anaphylactic  reaction  also  speaks 
against  the  view  that  the  pregnant  woman  is  in  fact  a  sensitized  woman.  We 
realize  that  the  method  of  preparation  of  the  proteins  is  open  to  the  objection 
that  our  manipulations  may  have  so  changed  the  substrate  that  the  specific 
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fermoita  could  no  longer  attack  it  and  break  it  down.  Tbat  maj  be  troe;  and 
yet  other  proteins  capable  of  sensitising  and  prodocing  anaphylactic  shock  can 
be  liandled  in  a  similar  manner  and  retain  their  specificity,  an  shown  by 
Vaughn,  W^s,  and  others.'* 

On  the  proteotiTe  value  of  aqoaoos  extract  (Hiss)  of  leococgrtas  In  acuta 
infections  in  animals,  W.  B.  Youlahd,  Ja.  (Jour.  MeA,  Research,  SI  (1915}, 
No.  S,  pp.  S67S90). — Leucocytes  probably  do  not  contain  nentralisln^  anbetances 
within  the  meaning  of  immnnity.  Leococyte  extracts  apparently  exert  their 
actions  upon  animal  infections  only  in  the  border  line  type  of  Infections  and  are 
withoot  cnratire  Talne  in  more  constant  conditiona  See  also  a  note  by  Archi- 
bald (B.  S.  IL,  81,  p.  877). 

The  eifeet  of  intraspinal  injections  of  senuns  with  and  without  piemmra- 
tives,  J.  Auia  (Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Astoc.,  62  (1914),  No.  tS,  pp.  1799,  1809).— 
Bxperiments  were  carried  out  on  dogs  and  monkeys  to  determine  what  ^Tects 
are  produced  when  an  antimeningococcic  serum  containing  0.8  per  c«it  of  ^ther 
tricresol  or  chloroform  is  injected  subdurally.  As  control  injections,  horse 
serum,  without  any  preservative,  and  Ringer  solutions  were  employed. 

It  was  found  that  dogs  would  tolerate  up  to  6  cc.  and  more  per  kilogram  of 
body  weight  of  0.8  per  cent  tricresol  without  danger,  as  a  rule,  provided  that 
an  efficient  artificial  respiration  is  maintained.  Monkeys  would  tolerate  Injec- 
tions of  more  than  6  cc.  per  kilogram  of  body  weight  without  any  dangeroos 
effect  on  spontaneous  respiration. 

**  Tests  with  serums  containing  0.3  per  cent  diloroform,  0.8  per  cent  eUiei^  or 
no  preservative  at  all,  showed  that  they  exerted  qualitatively  the  same  effects 
when  injected  intraspinally  as  tricresol  serum,  but  quantitative  the  dis- 
turbances of  respiration  and  blood  pressure  were  d^nltely  le8&  Ghlorofonn 
serum  caused  in  general  a  smaller  effect  on  the  respiration  and  blood  pressure 
than  tricresol  serum,  but  the  best  results  were  obtained  with  0.8  per  cent  ettier 
serum  and  with  serum  without  any  preservative,  although  both  still  occasion- 
ally produced  in  the  dog  stoppages  of  the  req;>iration  lasting  a  minute  or  two 
and  a  considerable  lowering  of  the  blood  pressure.  In  the  monkey,  however, 
normal  Bemm  or  ether  and  chloroform  serum  produced  iMractically  only  neg- 
ligible effects  on  the  re(Eq)lratlon  and  blood  pressure.  .  .  . 

'*  It  should  be  emphasised  that  respiratory  failure  is  the  great  danger  after 
tricresol  injection  in  the  dog,  and  that  it  occurs  only  rarely  in  the  monkey.'* 

Preliminary  note  on  the  presence  of  agglutinins  for  the  Kicrocoeeas 
melitensis  in  the  milk  and  blood  serum  of  cows  In  London,  J.  G.  KBiriio>T 
(Jour.  Roy.  Army  Med.  Corps,  t2  (1914),  No.  /,  pp.  9-14,  flo-  1;  oh%.  in  Jo/wr. 
Compar.  Path,  and  Ther.,  27  (1914),  No.  2,  pp.  185,  /8(?).— Although  agglutina- 
tion was  noted  in  some  samples  in  dilutions  of  1 :  20,  there  were  a  few  reactions 
in  dilutions  of  1 :  800.  M.  meUtenHs  could  not  be  isolated  from  eitlier  market 
milk  or  milk  obtained  directly  from  individual  cows.  Whoi  diluted  milk  was 
passed  through  porcelain  filters  the  property  of  agglutination  was  reduced 
considerably. 

Bevised  rules  and  regulations  for  the  suppreseion  and  eradication  of  In- 
fectious and  contagious  diseases  affecting  live  stock  in  tlie  State  of  Qeoigia, 
effectlTe  on  and  after  December  1,  1012,  P.  F.  Babnskn  ( lOif.  State  Vet.  Oo.], 
Bill.  7,  8er.  A  (1912),  pp.  29).— This  is  a  compilation  of  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions promulgated  which  became  effective  December  1, 1912. 

Voot-and-mouth  disease,  F.  Pbobsoheb  (N.  Y.  Med.  Jour.,  101  (1915),  No.  8, 
pp.  851,  852,  figs.  5). — The  success  obtained  with  methylenasur  witti  certain 
filterable  viruses  suggested  the  application  of  the  method  to  other  unknown  iU- 
terable  vlrusea  Material  obtained  from  the  pustules  of  two  typical  cases  of 
foot-and-mouth  disease  (in  Europe)  in  cattle  showed  that  with  the  "*  usual  bac- 
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terlal  stains,  carbolfnchsiD,  methyloie  blue,  and  Oram  stain,  only  a  few  bac- 
teria and  cocci  were  seen,  which  are,  without  doubt,  ordinary  bacterial  con- 
tamination. With  methylenazur,  an  enormous  number  of  extremely  small  cocci 
In  the  form  of  diplococcl  or  diplobadlli,  sometimes  appearing  in  short  chains, 
closely  packed  together,  were  made  visible.  The  majority  of  the  micro-organ- 
lams  are  Just  within  the  limit  of  microscopic  visibility  (0.1  micron) ;  the  largest 
form  are  about  0.2  micron.  They  are  metachromatic  violet  blue;  few  are 
stained  deep  blue.  In  places  where  the  organisms  appear  widely  separated, 
they  seem  to  be  surrounded  by  a  small  colorless  capsule.** 

The  author  is  not  prepared  to  say  whether  this  organism  is  identical  with  the 
coed  isolated  by  Siegel  (E.  S.  R.,  27,  p.  878). 

Foot-and-mouth  disease  and  the  number  of  live  stock  (U.  8.  Dept,  Agr^ 
Farmers*  Bui  651  {1915).  pp.  ^,  5). — ^A  brief  statemoit  as  to  the  ^ctent  of  the 
occurrence  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  the  United  States  during  the  recent 
outbreak.  Less  than  0.08  per  cmt  of  the  total  number  of  cattle  in  the  country 
bad  been  slaughtered  to  January  1,  1915,  in  stamping  out  the  disease,  and  it  is 
pointed  out  XjMit  'Mf  the  plague  had  been  temporized  with  and  had  gotten 
beyond  control,  the  United  States  would  doubtless  have  had  to  endure  perma- 
nently an  annual  loss  of  many  millions  of  dollars.'* 

Voot-and-mouth  disease,  A.  D.  Melvin  and  J.  R.  Mohlbb  {Amer.  Jour,  Vet. 
Med.,  10  (1915),  No.  S,  pp.  166-170,  204^06;  Hoard*s  Dairyman,  49  {1915),  No. 
8,  pp.  295,  298-^01,  S04,  figs.  5).— This  paper  on  the  outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth 
disease  in  the  United  States  in  1914,  its  history,  distribution,  methods  of 
handling  it,  etc.,  was  delivered  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the  United  States 
Livestock  Sanitary  Association.  Up  to  February  9,  1915,  111,868  animals  in 
2,245  herds  distributed  over  228  counties  in  20  States  and  the  District  of  Ck)lum- 
bla  had  been  infected. 

[Foot-and-mouth  disease  In]  the  Hatlonal  Dairy  Show  cattle,  W.  R.  Spann 
{Jersey  Bui.  and  Dairy  World,  34  {1915),  No.  14,  pp.  450,  45/).— This  article 
considers  the  effect  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  on  the  animals  exhibited  at  the 
National  Dairy  Show,  which  are  the  only  ones  that  have  been  kept  in  quaran- 
tine during  the  1914  outbreak  instead  of  being  destroyed.  Of  the  719  head 
712  contracted  the  disease,  while  the  7  remaining  proved  immune  or  had  it  so 
slight  that  it  was  not  noticeable.  The  disease  occurred  among  these  animals 
in  a  mild  form,  none  of  the  712  succumbing  to  it,  and  while  the  udders  of  many 
of  the  cows  were  affected  only  6  cows  of  the  entire  lot  lost  one  or  more  quar- 
ters. About  75  per  cent  of  the  calves  that  were  bom  while  the  cows  were 
affected  died.  All  the  animals  have  been  dipped  and  otherwise  disinfected,  and 
contact  experiments  with  susceptible  cattle  and  swine  are  being  carried  on  to 
determine  whether  it  is  safe  to  release  them  from  quarantine. 

Tick  paralsrsls,  J.  L.  Todd  {Jour.  Par.,  1  {1914),  No.  2,  pp.  55-^4)— The 
author  describes  a  number  of  cases  of  tick  paralysis  recorded  by  physidans  In 
southern  British  Oolumbia.  This  is  followed  by  a  r^[)ort  of  experiments  car- 
ried on  with  the  lamb,  guinea  pig,  and  puppy. 

'*  Previous  publications  have  proved  that  a  paralysis  in  children  may  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  bites  of  ticks  in  western  North  America  and  in  Australia ;  that 
a  paralysis  of  sheep  has  been  associated  vrith  the  bites  of  ticks  in  British 
Oolumbia  and  in  South  Africa ;  that  the  ticks  associated  with  these  affections 
are  of  more  than  one  sort ;  that  Dermaoentor  venustus  has  produced  paralysis 
In  lambs  and  In  a  puppy  in  experiments  made  under  laboratory  conditions ;  that 
the  paralysis  following  tick  bite  is  probably  an  individual  and  novel  condition. 

"  The  paralysis  of  children  is  not  infrequently  accompanied  by  elevation  of 
tempera'ture  and  by  other  constitutional  i^ymptoms;  it  is  possible  that  symptoms 
resembling  those  observed  in  chlldrai  sometinies  may  an[>ear  In  adults  who 
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hmve  been  bitten  by  tlcka.  Under  experimental  condltkHiB  by  no  moanii  evcfj 
tick  bite  produces  paralysifl  in  laboratory  animals,  A  weak  extzmct  of  tlckB 
will  not  cause  paralysis  when  injected  into  white  rats^  even  tboi^h  it  poosownn 
definite  power  to  prevent  the  coagulation  of  blood.'* 

Is  ths  detection  of  taberde  badlli  in  the  blood  of  valna  In  iWagnosirf 
Bastos  (Deut,  Me4.  Wchnsi^^  40  {19U),  No.  It,  pp.  591^9S;  oAs.  im  Berm. 
TierUrgtl.  Wdi/tuchr.,  SO  {19U),  No.  18,  p.  SOSy.-'ThlB  inyestigation,  made  on 
man,  led  to  the  conclusion  that  blood  examinations  made  witb  the  object  of 
finding  tubercle  bacilli  were  of  no  yalue»  even  with  the  serere  caaes  where  the 
subjects  died  a  riiort  time  thereafter. 

Determination  of  taberde  bacilli  in  the  urine,  E.  Oauticb  (Jour.  Uroiofie, 
6  il914)f  No.  2,  pp.  lei-nO:  aU.  im  Jour,  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  62  {1914),  Nol  H. 
p.  lltS). — ^The  Zi^il-Neelson  technique  is  regarded  as  absolutely  reliable  for 
detecting  tubarde  bacilli  in  the  urine,  provided  the  decoloration  is  done  witt 
extreme  care  with  88  per  cent  nitric  add  and  with  alcohol. 

*«The  method  reQuires  much  patience,  long  coitrifuging  with  plenty  of 
fluid,  and  the  slides  must  be  examined  all  over.  If  the  first  examination  givet 
negative  findings,  the  procedure  must  be  repeated  with  urine  voided  a  tern 
hours  later.  If  a  q;)edmen  stained  with  methylene  blue  sliows  red  corposcte 
degenerated  polynuclears,  but  no  microbes,  the  search  tor  tab&NAe  badlli  most 
be  resumed  with  renewed  energy.*' 

The  findings  in  28  cases  are  briefly  sunmiarised. 

The  inddenoe  and  bacteriological  characteristics  of  tnberealons  Inftetioa 
in  children,  A.  Eastwood  and  F.  Guffith  (BpU.  Local  Govt.  Bd.  IGt.  BHL]. 
Puh.  HcaXth  and  Mod.  auhfs.,  n.  «er.,  No.  88  (1914),  pp.  I-IO^,  pis.  6;  a»«.  ta 
Jour,  Oompar.  Path,  and  Ther.,  27  (1914),  No.  1,  pp.  80-8S). ^The  object  of  this 
work  was  to  determine  the  incidence  of  tuberculous  infection  in  160  children 
between  the  ages  of  two  and  t&x  years  dying  from  various  causes. 

The  results  are  said  to  supplement  those  obtained  by  the  Boyal  OommlsBloB 
on  Tuberculosis  (B.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  884;  26,  i^  884-886).  In  56  cases  there  was 
no  evidence  of  tuberculous  infection,  but  in  the  remaining  94  evidence  of  in- 
fection was  found,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  formation  of  visihle  tnbec^ 
culous  lesions  from  which  the  bacilli  could  be  recovered  in  culture  was  noted. 
In  16  of  these  cases,  althoni^  tuberculous  lesions  were  present,  the  badlli  were 
apparently  dead.  Examples  of  latait  tuberde  bacilli  in  the  mesenteric  or 
bronchial  lymph  glands  of  childrea  showing  tuberculosis  in  some  other  parts 
of  the  body  were  noted  in  22  casea  In  five  these  v^ere  of  the  bovine  type 
and  they  were  lodged  In  the  mesenteric  glands  once  and  in  the  bronchial  ^ands 
four  times.  Bovine  bacilli  were  noted  in  three  cases  in  apparoitly  healthy 
parts,  once  in  the  bronchial  and  twice  in  the  mesenteric  glands;  and  the 
human  type  of  bacilli  twice,  in  one  from  tlie  cervical,  bronchial,  and  mcacntcric 
glands,  and  in  the  other  from  only  the  mesenteric  |^and&  Death  was  doe  to 
tuberculosis  in  61  cases. 

In  16  cases  the  badlli  present  in  the  lesions  could  not  be  daaslfied  as  ts 
type,  but  of  the  78  cases  remaining,  65  were  due  to  the  human  type  and  in  62 
of  these  tuberculosis  was  the  cause  of  death.  The  bovine  type  was  responsible 
for  the  infection  of  18  cases,  and  death  followed  in  nine  of  th^n. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  distal  lesions  without  lesions  at  the  portal  of  entry 
were  exceedingly  rare.  The  uncertainty  of  conducting  feeding  expeximents 
with  animals  and*  small  doses  of  badlli  is  emphasised. 

An  inquiry,  based  on  a  series  of  autopsies,  into  the  oeoorrenoe  and  distri- 
bution of  tuberculous  infection  in  children,  and  its  relation  to  the  borine 
and  the  human  types  of  tuberde  badlli  respectively,  A  &  GaiinTH  (BpU. 
Local  Qovi.  Bd.  IQt.  BrU.},  PuJ^  Health  and  Mod.  8nbis.f  n.w^No.8a  {1914h 
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pp.  lO&^lSS;  aU.  4n  Jour.  Oompar.  Path,  and  Ther,,  B7  (1914),  No,  1,  pp.  8SS5), — 
Tills  work,  the  second  series  of  Inyestigations,  was  carried  oat  with  a  yiew  to 
ascertaining  (1)  the  frequ^icy  of  tuberculous  Infection,  latent  or  manifest,  in 
<dil]dhood;  (2)  the  distribution  of  the  disease  within  the  body;  and  (3)  the 
relative  incidence  of  the  bovine  and  the  human  types  of  the  tubercle  badllua 
The  tests  employed  to  distinguish  between  the  human  and  bovine  types  of 
bacilli  were  the  cultural  characters  shown  by  growths  upon  glycerlnized  media 
and  the  virulence  for  certain  species  of  animals.  Attention  is  drawn  to  certain 
Important  factors  in  carrying  out  the  virulence  tests. 

"  In  all,  91  strains  from  various  sites  in  the  bodies  of  35  children  were  tested ; 
of  these  strains  21  were  obtained  direct  and  70  through  the  guinea  pig.  Seventy- 
two  strains  from  28  cases  exhibited  the  cultural  characters  of  the  human 
tubercle  bacillus,  and  16  strains  firom  6  cases  grew  like  bovine  tubercle  bacilli. 
In  every  case  from  which  two  or  more  strains  were  isolated  the  cultural  char- 
acters of  the  strains  were  identical.  In  one  case,  a  child  aged  five  years  who 
died  from  meningitis^  both  human  and  bovine  bacilli  were  proved  to  have  been 
present  in  the  bronchial  glands.  The  cultures  in  this  case  were  obtained  throui^ 
guinea  pigs.  .  .  .  None  of  the  bovine  strains  was  Isolated  from  children  over 
four  years  of  age.  .  .  . 

**  Bacilli  of  the  human  type  were  Isolated  from  26  diseased  children  and  from 
two  that  were  apparently  healthy.  In  16  of  the  26  the  bronchial  glands  were 
most  severely  affected." 

Guinea  pigs  w^re  inoculated  with  material  from  apparently  healthy  bronchial 
and  mesenteric  glands  obtained  from  cliildren  showing  no  macroscopic  evidence 
of  tuberculosis  and  in  only  two  cases  were  tubercle  bacilli  found.  These  were 
of  the  human  type^ 

"  With  regard  to  the  portal  of  entry  the  following  points  may  be  noted :  Of 
eight  cases  In  which  the  intestines  or  mesenteric  glands  were  the  seats  of  the 
primary  lesions,  six  were  caused  by  bovine  bacilli  and  two  by  the  human  type. 
Of  22  cases  in  which  the  primary  lesions  were  intrathoracic  the  whole  were  due 
to  human  tubercle  bacilli.  Since  there  is  no  recorded  instance  of  a  child  suffer- 
ing from  primary  thoracic  tuberculosis  caused  by  the  bovine  bacillus,  and  since 
there  are  no  grounds  for  assuming  that  the  two  types  b^iave  differently,  it 
must  "be  held  that  the  evidence  tends  to  prove  that  in  those  cases  in  which 
primary  thoracic  tuberculosis  caused  by  the  human  bacillus  exists  the  path  of 
infection  has  been  the  respiratory  tract" 

Analysis  of  the  reaction  to  tuberculin,  F.  Klbmpebsb  {Beitr.  Kltnik  Tuher- 
Jculose,  SO  {1914)  f  No.  5,  pp.  439-44^*  flg$.  24;  abs.  in  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  A8900., 
62  (1914),  No.  24,  p.  19S2). — ^It  was  found  impossible  to  render  nontuberculous 
animals  susceptible  to  tuberculin  by  the  preliminary  injection  of  tuberculin. 
Ck>nsequently  the  tuberculin  reaction  can  not  be  considered  a  phenomenon  of 
anaphylaxis  Animals  with  a  local  tuberculous  process  lose  their  susceptibility 
to  tuberculin  for  a  time  after  the  local  process  is  excised.  This  apparently 
shows  that  the  tuberculin  reaction  is  not  due  to  antibodies  circulating  in  the 
blood. 

Tracings  and  tabulated  details  of  the  experiments  on  rabbits  and  guinea  pigs 
and  some  clinical  data  are  given. 

An  aid  to  prognosis  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  A  simple  urinary  test: 
The  oroohromogen  reaction  of  Weisz,  J.  Metsoeb  and  S.  H.  Watson  (Jour. 
Amer.  Med.  Absoc.,  62  {1914),  No.  24,  pp.  1886-1888). --The  Weisz  urochromog«i 
test  was  tried  on  113  patients.    The  conclusions  drawn  are  as  follows : 

''The  {presence  of  a  urochromogen  reaction  in  the  urine  of  a  patient  sick 
with  pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  for  the  time  being  of  unfavorable  prognostic 
import    The  persistent  presence  of  a  urochromogen  reaction  in  the  urine,  in 
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spfte  of  proper  treatmoit,  probably  meftiis  a  hopriess  prognosf &  Its  abaonec  Is 
generally,  tboagh  not  inyariably  (regardless  of  bow  sick  the  patient  aocms), 
of  good  prognostic  import  Its  prompt  and  continued  disappearance  soon  affeer 
treatment  is  instituted,  in  a  patient  wlio  sbowed  it  before  treatment,  so  tar  as 
onr  experience  goes,  is  a  favorable  prognostic  sign;  but  it  will  take  several 
years'  observation  ai  these  particnlar  patients  to  det^mlne  this  polat  em- 
dusively. 

**  Finally,  it  is  not  an  inyariable  guide  to  prognosis,  bat  In  the  oiajorf ty  of 
cases  is  of  moch  value,  and  as  all  prognoses  must  be  good,  bad,  or  doobtfui,  it 
will,  if  Judicially  used,  help  materially  to  reduce  the  number  in  the  doiditAiI 
dasa** 

OuratlTS  tests  against  tabsreolosls,  Vblasko  {MUnchen,  TierMrztL  WOim^dbr^ 
65  (1914),  No.  11,  pp.  t48,  fm.—A  six-year-old  ox  baving  typical  clinical  signs 
of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  was  given  two  injections  of  Burow's  tnbercolossB 
with  the  result  that  the  animal  in  one-half  year*s  time  could  have  been  sold  to 
a  batcher  at  a  profit  A  young  cow  having  the  clinical  signs  of  tabo^colosis  and 
also  giving  a  positive  opthalmic  reaction  was  treated  with  three  doses  of  Klim- 
mer's  antiphymatol.  Five  numths  later  all  signs  indicating  a  pathologlca]  ooo- 
dition  had  vanished. 

The  destruction  of  the  vitality  of  Oysttoercos  bovis  by  treexing,  B.  H. 
RAifsoM  (Jour.  Par.,  1  (19H),  No.  1,  pp.  5-9). — ^Experiments  conducted  by  the 
author  show  that  if  measly  beef  carcasses  are  exposed  for  six  days  to  a  tem- 
perature not  exceeding  16^  F.  the  vitality  of  the  cysticerci  win  be  destroyed; 
**  that  some  may  survive  in  carcasses  exposed  for  five  days  to  tiiis  temperature, 
though  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  will  retain  sufficient  vitality  to  develop  in 
the  human  host;  and  finally  that  a  considerable  proportion  may  survive  in  car- 
casses exposed  to  a  temi)erature  of  19^  for  four  days  or  less.** 

Under  the  new  regulations  governing  the  inspection  of  meat  (B.  S.  R.,  S2,  pi 
7T7),  instead  of  being  refrigerated  for  three  weeks  as  heretofbre  carcasses  re- 
tained on  account  of  C.  hovia,  of  which  there  have  been  more  than  40,000 
annually,  will  be  held  for  six  days  at  a  temperature  not  hi^ier  than  15**  and 
then  released  for  food.  Thus  the  refrigeration  expense  will  be  greatly  reduced 
since  only  about  a  third  as  much  cold  will  have  to  be  produced  for  eac^  carcass 
and  only  about  a  third  as  much  storage  space  will  be  required  to  take  aire  of 
the  carcasses. 

References  to  the  literature  are  appended. 

Division  of  veterinary  science,  M.  H.  Retnolds  (Minnesota  8ta.  Rpt.  IBlf, 
pp.  49'-S5).'-The  total  loss  in  the  State  from  hog  cholera,  both  direct  and  indi- 
rect, is  estimated  at  not  less  than  $5,000,000  for  the  year.  The  production  of 
serum  increased  from  25,000  cc.  in  1908  to  1,000,000  cc.  in  1913. 

An  investigation  of  several  proprietary  hog-cholera  cures  and  preventlvei 
showed  that  Benetol  apparently  has  no  Immunizing  value  when  giv^i  to  healtliy 
hogs  exposed  to  infection  and  has  no  curative  value  wh^i  administered  to  bop 
in  different  stages  of  the  disease.  When  glv^i  internally  by  drench,  unless 
highly  diluted,  it  is  irritating  to  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  alimentary  tract 
and  when  injected  intramuscularly  is  followed  by  extensive  abscess  formatioQ. 
In  a  similar  series  of  experiments  Hudson  Hog  Cholera  Remedy  gave  veiy 
unsatisfBCtory  results,  and  pr^minary  trials  with  Hog  Cholera  Specific  were 
in  no  way  encouraging  and  were  discontinued  entirely  whesa  analyses  diowed 
that  the  so-called  remedy  consisted  of  a  small  amount  of  potassium  iodid. 

The  standardiBation  of  antlhogr-cholera  semm,  T.  P.  Haht.am  and  0.  M. 
Fbankun  (Jour.  Infect.  Diseases,  IS  (1914)  y  No.  $,  pp.  fSSrt-Wt,  ftp.  i)^— The 
object  of  this  investigation  was  to  ascertain  if  the  various  sourees  of  enw 
affecting  the  methods  of  standardisation  of  antihog-cholera  serum  may  be  m- 
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cluced  or  eliminated.  When  pige  are  Inoculated  with  increasing  amounts  of 
aeram  and  yims,  a  point  is  reached  at  which  the  pigs  no  longer  show  more  than 
a  transient  l^ver.    This  disease  is  regarded  as  the  protective  dose  of  the  sarum. 

Desiccation  ai^^eared  to  have  no  effect  upon  the  potency  of  the  serum.  When 
the  red  hlood  cells  were  removed  from  a  serum  it  was  definitely  more  pot^it 
than  the  serum  containing  the  cella  Serum  stored  in  aluminum  vessels  for  24 
liours  was  not  necessarily  affected  in  potency. 

A  contribution  to  the  shoat  typhoid  (Perkeltyphus)  problem,  H.  WsmuoH 
(Amer.  Jour.  Vet.  Med.,  9  il9U),  Nos.  10,  pp.  728-730,  761,  762;  11,  pp.  796- 
798,  8S7,  8S8;  12,  pp.  870,  871).— A  translation  from  the  German  of  the  article 
previously  noted  (E.  8.  R.,  82,  p.  83). 

The  present  state  of  knowledge  of  swine  fever  with  special  reference  to 
the  available  statistics,  M.  Greenwood,  Jb.  (lAsier  Inst.  Prev.  Med.,  Collected 
Papers,  No.  10,  pt.  1  U919-W,  Paper  12,  pp.  69+///).— A  statistical  study 
made  at  the  request  of  the  National  Pig  Breeders'  Association  to  determine  the 
presmt  state  of  our  knowledge  regarding  the  pathological  and  administrative 
procedure  rtiative  to  swine  fever,  with  ^)ecial  referaice  to  the  serum  treat- 
ment in  Sfaigland  and  abroad.  "  The  report  is  divided  into  the  foUovdng  sec- 
tions :  The  pathology  and  bacteriology  of  swine  fever  and  swine  plague ;  the  his- 
tory of  swine  fever  and  swine  plague ;  the  statistical  history  of  swine  fever  in 
Great  Britain;  the  statistical  history  of  swine  fever  and  swine  plague  on  the 
Ckmtinoit;  the  experimental  basis  of  i^^nuni2ation ;  the  statistical  evidence 
relating  to  immunization.  Certain  statistical  data  on  American  field  experi- 
ments are  analyied  in  an  appendix."  The  principal  conclusions  drawn  are  the 
following: 

"There  is  strong  experimental  evidence  that  both  serum  and  simultaneous 
(serum  and  virus)  inoculations  enable  treated  animals  to  withstand  infective 
conditions  which  prove  fatal  to  the  large  majority  of  untreated  animals.  The 
duration  of  this  power  to  withstand  fatal  infection  lasts  much  longer  in  animals 
treated  by  the  simultaneous  method.  There  is  prima  facie  evidence  that  the 
same  conclusions  hold  in  field  practice.  The  statistics  upon  which  the  third 
conclusion  rests  are  incomplete  in  various  ways,  and  deductions  made  from 
them  are  subject  to  suspicion  owing  to  possible  fallacies  or  errors.  There  is 
no  reliable  evidence  for  or  against  the  view  that  simultaneous  inoculation,  prop- 
erly carried  out.  Is  liable  to  convey  infection  to  healthy  pigs.  Dorset  and  his 
colleagues'  original  experiments  suggest  that  this  danger  depends  upon  the  suc- 
cess with  which  the  dose  of  serum  counterbalances  the  dose  of  virus,  and  that 
a  vaccinated  animal  without  symptoms  of  illness  is  no  danger  to  othera" 

Sacks  as  carriers  of  swine  fever,  J.  F.  D.  Tutt  (Vet.  Jour.,  70  (1914),  No. 
472,  pp.  51S,  514). — ^**The  writer  believes  that  the  fact  that  sacks  are  fertile 
agents  of  propagation  of  the  infection  has  long  been  recognised  by  the  general 
practitioner,  who  has  unfortunately  only  too  small  a  share  in  the  control  of  the 
disease." 

Beport  on  the  results  obtained  by  the  special  committee  for  investigration 
of  infectious  anemia  of  the  horse  (Vet.  Jour.,  70  (1914) f  No.  ^7^  pp.  604-^21, 
flffi.  2). — ^This  is  the  report  of  a  special  committee  organized  by  the  Japanese 
Govemm^it  in  July,  1909,  for  the  investigation  of  infectious  anemia  of  the 
horse.  The  appointment  was  brought  about  through  outbreaks  of  the  disease  in 
several  important  breeding  districts  in  Hokkaido  and  in  the  northeastern  part 
of  Hondo,  the  main  island  of  Japan.  The  investigation  was  continued  up  to 
March,  1914,  during  which  time  more  than  1,000  animals,  including  980  horses, 
1  donkey,  7  calves,  6  goats,  6  sheep,  7  pigs,  and  a  few  other  small  animals  were 
experimented  with. 
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The  report  conaiders  the  hietory  of  the  appearances  and  spread  of  the  dleean, 
Its  pathogenesis,  modes  of  infecti<Hi.  vymptomatologj,  course  and  prognoiiM, 
therapy.  Immunisation,  and  preventlye  inocnlation  and  dlslnflecCioD.  A  draft 
of  regolatlons  for  Its  prevention  Is  appended.  In  Inyeetigatin^  its  appearanee 
and  spread  among  horses  in  Japan,  It  was  fonnd  that  very  tew  cases  developed 
In  the  stable  bat  on  pasture  It  easily  qnread  with  astonndln^  rapidity,  a  great 
majority  or  the  entire  herd  snccnmblng  to  it  The  experiments  conducted  leif 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  entrance  of  the  vims  Into  a  healthy  indlridiial 
throogh  Its  allmfflitary  canal  can  actually  take  place  but  that  if  it  takes  place 
in  nature  it  must  be  a  very  slow  and  limited  process.  Th^  demonstrate  tint 
the  disease  can  be  transmitted  without  Intercourse  between  healthy  and  ekk 
horses  when  the  free  access  of  Insects  is  not  prevented. 

In  pasturing  experiments  the  disease  was  spread  in  both  May  and  June  whee 
horseflies  (Chrytopus  iap(micu$  and  HwmatofMta  tristU)  appear  and  in  Jalj 
and  August  when  several  species  of  Tabanus  occur,  thus  leading  the  committee 
to  condnde  that  horseflies  are  the  real  transmitters  of  infectious  anemia  amonc 
horses  in  Japan.  It  is  known  that  horses  become  immune  to  the  disease  but  iht 
results  of  preventive  inoculation  experiments  thus  far  have  been  negative. 

The  nse  of  artificial  sera  for  strangles  in  horses,  Susthann  {Beriiti.  Tier- 
Hrzil.  Wcfnuchr.,  SO  (1914),  No,  29,  pp.  516,  517).— Good  results  were  obtained 
in  severe  and  atypical  cases  by  giving  subcutaneous  injections  of  artificial  sera 
composed  of  the  following  ingredioits:  (1)  (Hayem's)  sodium  chlorid  5  gnu 
sodium  sulphate  10  gm.,  boiled  vrater  to  make  1,000  cc.;  (2)  sodium  chlorid  2^ 
gm.,  sodium  sulphate  5  gm.,  sodium  nuclelnate  2  gm.,  and  boiled  water  to  make 
600  cc.  Both  of  these  solutions,  which  are  administered  at  blood  heat,  should 
be  tried  for  other  diseases. 

The  pathology  of  pseadotuberculosis  of  rodents  caused  by  BadUns  pseado- 
tuberculosis  rodentium,  T.  MBSSKRSOHianT  and  Kellek  (Ztschr,  Hyg,  «.  /M/edt- 
tiontkronk,,  77  {19H),  No,  2,  pp.  289-^(»).— This  work  deals  briefly  with  the 
mori^ological,  cultural,  and  serological  characteristics  of  B,  pteudotuberculoMi 
rodeniium,  its  resistance  to  heat  and  disinfectants,  pathogoilcity  fdr  experi- 
mental aifimals,  etc    Histologic  studies  are  also  r^x>rted  upon. 

BITAAL  EHOnrEEBIVO. 

Irrigation  development  in  Montana,  S.  T.  Habding  (Montana  8ta.  Bvl.  lOS 
(1915),  pp.  211-4Uf6,  figs,  »).— This  bulletin  was  prepared  under  a  coop^ative 
agreemoit  between  this  Office  and  the  Montana  Station.  It  does  not  deal  with 
the  practice  of  irrigation,  but  gives  data  as  to  the  present  and  pro^)ectlve  irri- 
gation development  of  the  State  based  on  a  study  of  the  available  water  supply 
and  of  the  lands  so  lEdtuated  as  to  be  capable  of  Irrigation,  which  are  described 
in  eight  divisions  according  to  dlmatlc,  physical,  and  agricultural  conditiona 
Ck>nsiderable  statistical  and  legal  data  with  reference  to  agriculture  and  irriga- 
tion in  the  State  are  giv^i  and  irrigation  projects  in  the  different  divisions  are 
described  in  detail. 

It  is  stated  that  there  is  now  leaving  Montana  an  average  of  from  30,000,000 
to  85,000,000  acre-feet  of  water  p^  year.  The  direct  flow  without  storage  would 
sui^ly,  if  fully  used,  about  one-third  this  amount 

Drilling  30-inch  wells  for  irrigation,  F.  W.  Pabk  (Irrig.  Age,  SO  U9Uh 
No,  i,  pp,  S9S-^95y  415,  figs,  5), — ^It  is  the  main  purpose  of  this  article  to  explain 
how  these  large  diameter  wells  are  sunk  to  receive  deep-well  pumps. 

Solving  the  silt  problem,  L.  G.  Hnx  (Bngin,  Rec„  10  {1914),  No,  2S,  pp,  609, 
610), — ^The  author  suggests  for  muddy  streams  In  the  Southwest  the  construe- 
tion  of  reservoirs  at  the  head  of  the  Irrigation  canal  systems  to  prevent  the 
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filling  up  of  irrigation  canals  and  the  choking  of  headworks.  He  considers 
the  danger  of  the  silting  up  of  such  reservoirs  to  be  negligible. 

Water  for  irrigation  and  stock,  J.  C.  Bb^itich  (Queensland  Agr.  Jour.,  n. 
#er.,  t  (1914),  No,  &,  pp.  406-410). — Notes  are  given  on  water  in  general  and  on 
the  conditions  under  which  waters  are  suitable  for  irrigation  and  stock  watering. 

Economical  duty  of  pumps,  F.  H.  Cabtkb  (Engin.  Rec.,  10  (1914),  No.  23,  pp. 
ei8-eZ0,  figs.  ^).--The  author  gives  an  analysis  of  the  cost  of  pumps  and  pump- 
ing engines  and  comparisons  between  special  tests  and  every-day  duty.  Dia- 
srrams  are  presented  showing  the  estimated  cost  of  steam  pumping  engines,  the 
economic  duty  of  pumping  engines,  and  means  of  finding  the  comparative 
economy  for  pumping  engines  of  different  duties. 

A  report  on  the  methods  and  cost  of  reclaiming  the  overflowed  lands 
along  the  Big  Black  Biver,  Mississippi,  L.  A.  Jones,  W.  J.  Sghlick,  and  C.  B. 
Ramseb  (17.  iSf.  Dept.  Agr.  Bui.  181  (1915),  pp.  S9,  pU.  11,  flgi.  i5).--This  report 
Is  based  on  a  survey  of  the  overflowed  lands  along  the  Big  Black  River,  which 
was  finished  August  15,  1918.  It  describes  briefly  the  conditions  found,  dis- 
cusses the  drainage  problems  encountered,  and  presents  the  plan  of  drainage 
considered  most  practicable. 

The  area  to  be  improved  comprises  133,460  acres  of  bottom  land  bordered  by 
rough  rolling  land  and  steep  hills.  The  valley  has  a  fall  of  3  ft  per  mile  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  district  which  gradually  decreases  to  li  ft  at  the  lower  end. 
The  soil  of  the  Big  Black  bottoms  is  very  uniform  in  texture  and  is  composed 
of  a  silty  loam  underlain  by  clay. 

From  studies  of  run-off  in  watersheds  similar  to  and  in  the  same  general 
locality  as  the  Big  Black  watershed,  the  following  formula  of  the  Murphy  type 
was  deduced  upon  which  the  design  of  all  levee  improvements  was  based : 

J87M 

0=discharge  in  second-feet  from  each  square  mile  and  3f =the  watershed  area 
in  square  milea  For  computing  the  size  of  all  ditches  the  following  formula 
was  deduced: 

The  general  plan  as  proposed  for  the  drainage  of  the  Big  Black  River  bottoms 
consists  of  the  construction  of  a  main  ditch  and  of  the  necessary  laterals  at 
the  upper  aid  of  the  valley,  the  construction  of  levees,  the  clearing  of  a  flood- 
way  through  the  bottoms,  including  the  present  river  channel,  and  provision 
for  interior  drainage  by  the  construction  of  ditches  and  the  clearing  of  present 
channels. 

"  In  computing  the  sizes  of  ditches  and  levees  and  the  capacities  of  the  flood- 
ways,  the  Chezy  formula,  v^oyjra,  was  used.  In  this  formula  c  is  ...  de- 
termined by  Kutter's  formula,  in  which  the  coefficient  of  roughness,  n,  was 
taken  at  0.030  for  ditches,  0.035  for  cleared  channels,  and  0.040  for  floodways. 
To  provide  a  margin  of  safety,  ditches  were  given  a  depth  of  1  ft.  greater  than 
that  computed  as  necessary  to  handle  the  discharge.  The  tops  of  the  levees 
were  taken  at  3  ft  above  the  high-water  line  as  computed.  .  .  . 

"To  carry  out  this  work  36  drainage  districts  are  planned,  having  a  total 
area  of  96,088  acres.  The  estimated  cost  of  this  work,  exclusive  of  that  of 
clearing  the  main  floodway,  varies  in  the  different  drainage  districts  from 
$15.72  to  $44.36  per  acre,  the  average  cost  per  acre  for  the  entire  36  districts 
being  $23.06." 

Tables  of  run-off  data,  bench-mark  locations,  and  a  number  of  maps  of  the 
proposed  improvements  are  app^ided. 
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ItoftlimaHiwi  of  th*  swAmp  and  otiilowd  lands  of  Kortb  Camlina,  J.  H. 
PsATT  (N.  0.  QeoL  m^  BootL  Smrvep  Preu  BmL  1S4  (J9J4).  pp,  «).— In  dl§- 
CQMinir  drainage  0(mdlti<nis  In  the  State  data  are  glTen  ahowlncr  that  ttiere  are 
46  districts  in  the  swamp  areas  and  34  districts  In  the  oTerllowed  areas  whldi 
will  redalm  an  aggregate  of  942421  acres.  It  Is  stated  that  UuntMish  dralnafe 
pays  and  Is  one  of  the  most  profitable  Investiiients  In  the  State 

Preventing  erosion  In  Piedmont  drainage  districts  (3r.  C  €f^oL  wtd  Eeon, 
Survey  Pres9  BuL  1S3  (1914),  pp.  5). — ^Brief  Instroctloos  for  preventing  efvskai 
are  given. 

Topographic  sarrejs  for  drainage  districts,  J.  S.  Bowmait  (Proc,  Iow€ 
Enffin,  8oc,,  2$  {1914),  pp.  96-190). — ^The  author  discnsfles  the  prooess  of 
topographic  sarreying  for  drainage  districts,  emphasiging  as  essential  featuf 
the  completeness  of  data  for  the  design  and  Its  reasonable  cost. 

Cost  of  excavating  drainage  ditches  with  steam  and  electric  marhhiii 
(Engin.  Rec.,  10  {1914),  ^o.  26,  pp.  704,  705). — Comparisons  are  made  of  drag- 
line and  suction  .dredges  operated  on  the  North  Side  Minidoka  Project  of  the 
U.  S.  Reclamation  Service,  in  which  work  both  steam  and  ^ectrlc  macbinei 
were  osed.  "  While  the  latter  were  mach  higher  in  first  cost,  the  operating  ex- 
pense has  been  so  much  lower  than  with  steam  machines  that  this  handicap 
has  not  merely  been  overcome,  but  a  substantial  saving  recorded  as  against  the 
performance  of  the  steam  machines.*'    Detailed  cost  data  are  given. 

SabaoUlnff  demonstration  with  explosives,  D.  Tuaim  {Atm.  ScL  BmL  Bap. 
Apr.  Col.  Cirencester,  No.  4^  {1912-13),  pp.  79^1). — SubsoUing  with  explosives 
In  a  heavy  calcareous  loam  produced  no  increase  in  the  crop  of  potatoes  the 
following  season.  This  result  is  attributed  to  the  wet  condition  of  the  aoQ 
during  blasting  and  to  the  use  of  too  heavy  charges  of  explosive. 

Location  and  oonstmctlon  of  hlcrhways  In  mountain  coontrj,  F.  W.  Habbis 
{Enpin.  Newi,  72  {1914),  No.  25,  j^.  1199-1201.  figs.  5).— This  article  deals 
with  pioneer  road  construction  and  improvem^it  when  the  probl^n  Is  to  get  as 
many  miles  of  good  passable  highv^ay  as  possible  for  a  fixed  appropriation,  with 
particular  referrace  to  ftir  western  conditions.  The  author  argues  against  the 
6  per  cent  maximum  grade  and  points  out  many  of  what  he  considers  to  be  its 
fallacies  for  such  highways.  The  successful  use  of  a  drag-Une  scraper  on  sodt 
works  is  described. 

Bituminous  macadam  roads  In  Bhode  Island,  I.  W.  Pattebson  {Municipal 
Enpin.,  ^7  {1914),  No.  6,  pp.  4S7-441).^-The  results  obtained  with  a  number  of 
test  sections  of  road  laid  in  1909  led  to  the  conclusion  that  "  upon  the  whole, 
the  cold-mixing  method  of  constructing  bituminous  macadam  as  practiced  in 
Rhode  Island  appears  to  be  an  economical  pavement  for  motor  vehicle  traffic 
It  does  not  appear  to  the  writer  as  suitable  for  heavy  horse-drawn  traffic  or  for 
a  heavy  mixed  traffic.*' 

Standard  small  culverts  recommended  by  the  Illinois  Highway  Commis- 
sion {Engin.  and  Contract.,  42  {1914),  No.  25,  p.  572,  figs.  5). — ^Drawings  and 
tables  of  quantities  for  concrete  culverts  used  by  the  Illinois  State  Highway 
Ck)mmi88lon  are  given. 

Steel  bridire  standards  of  the  Iowa  Highway  Commission,  B.  F.  Kellkt 
{Engin.  Rec.,  70  {1914),  No.  24,  pp.  651,  6S2,  figs.  5).-— The  types  of  structure 
adopted  by  the  commission  are :  I-beam  spans  with  16,  18,  and  20  ft  roadways 
for  spans  from  16  to  32  ft.,  inclusive ;  pony  trusses  with  16  and  18  ft  roadways 
for  spans  from  85  to  100  ft.  Inclusive;  and  through  trusses  with  16  and  18  ft 
roadv^ays  for  spans  from  100  to  160  ft  Expansion  is  provided  by  sliding  or 
rocker  8hoe& 

Experiments  on  road  dust  prevention,  W.  A.  Thain  {Ann.  8cL  Bui.  Bap. 
Agr.  Col,  Cirencester,  No.  J^  {1912-15),  pp.  102-104) >— Tests  of  granular  cal- 
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citun  chlorid  led  to  the  conclusion  that  it  appears  to  be  a  particularly  suitable, 
effective,  and  cheap  dust  preventive  for  estate  and  ftirm  roads. 

Ontario  highway  laws  (Toronto:  Comr.  Highways,  1914,  pp.  i^7).— The  text 
of  these  laws  is  given. 

Kotes  on  the  tests  of  some  large  reinforced  concrete  pipe,  W.  J.  Schligk 
(Iowa  Engineer,  15  {1914),  No.  3,  pp.  103-110,  figs.  5). — ^Tests  of  the  supporting 
strength  of  a  number  of  reinforced  concrete  bell  and  spigot  tile  in  8-ft  lengths 
and  with  diameters  of  from  18  in.  to  48  in.  are  reported.  The  reinforcing  in 
the  36-in.  and  48-in.  pipe  was  of  (-in.  bars  spaced  3  in.  and  8f  in.,  respectively, 
with  (-in.  longitudinal  bars  to  which  the  circular  rings  were  wired.  Triangular 
mesh  reinforcing  was  used  for  the  other  three  sizes.  No.  4  mesh  being  used  for 
the  18-in.  pipe  and  No.  23  mesh  for  the  24-in.  and  30-in.  sizes. 

In  the  bar  reinforced  pipes  cracking,  e^>eclally  on  the  sides,  was  confined 
to  a  few  main  cracks,  while  in  the  mesh  reinforced  pipes  the  cracking  in  the 
sides  was  much  more  distributed  and  regular.  In  all  cases  cracking  in  the 
top  and  bottom  was  confined  to  a  fewer  number  of  cracks  than  in  the  sides,  and 
there  was  apparently  no  fixed  relation  between  the  load  at  which  cracking  be- 
gins and  the  maximum  load.  "All  difference  in  the  character  and  number  of 
cracks  seems  to  be  traceable  to  the  amount,  kind,  and  location  of  the  rein- 
forcing." Corrugated  reinforcing  was  no  more  effective  than  smooth  rein- 
forcing. The  elongation  of  the  horizontal  diameter  of  the  pipe  at  the  critical 
load  averaged  from  0.05  to  0.75  in.  "  For  lateral  extension  of  0.01  in.  to  0.05 
in.  the  ditch  filling  would  not  be  suffidentiy  compressed  to  give  any  lateral 
pupport  ...  It  seems  evident  that  some  method  of  anchoring  the  reinforcing 
at  the  top  and  bottom  would  have  made  the  steel  more  effective.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  principal  side  cracks  so  near  to  the  point  where  the  reinforcing 
crosses  the  neutral  axis  indicates  that  the  reinforcing  would  have  been  more 
eflaclent  had  it  been  so  located  as  to  cross  the  neutral  axis  of  the  pipe  wall  at 
the  45-degree  point.  Although  no  definite  turning  point  was  evident  during  the 
tests,  the  data  show  that  the  safe  load  for  these  pipes  was  somewhat  less  than 
one-half  the  maximum  load." 

Farm  surveying,  B.  H.  Smith  (Farm  Engin.,  2  (1914),  No.  5,  pp.  83-85, 
figs.  5). — ^Thls  article  describes  and  illustrates  the  process  of  leveling  with 
homemade  instruments. 

Alcohol  as  fuel,  B.  O.  Jenkins  {Bd.  Amer.,  ill  {1914),  No.  25,  p.  509). ^In 
summarizing  the  relative  positions  of  the  possible  sources  of  cheap  industrial 
alcohol,  particularly  for  use  in  farm  gas  engines,  it  Is  stated  that  colonial-grown 
maize  stands  first  in  importance,  followed  by  wood  sawdust.  "  With  the  present 
information  available,  neither  potatoes,  beets,  nor  peat  appear  as  favorable  as 
is  generally  supposed." 

Electricity  in  rural  districts,  J.  L.  White  {Jour,  Electricity,  34  {1915), 
No.  1,  pp.  10,  11). — This  article  gives  suggestions  as  to  the  means  whereby 
central  stations  can  increase  the  use  of  electric  current  in  rural  districts. 

Small  motor  applications  for  farm  work,  C.  J.  Bohreb  (Trans.  Amer.  8oo. 
Agr.  Engin.,  7  (1913),  pp.  151-176,  figs.  15).— The  author  deals  with  the  use  of 
electricity  on  the  farm.  He  points  out  that  electricity  is  being  used  for  over 
125  different  farm  operations,  of  which  there  are  50  in  the  farm  home,  20  in 
the  dairy,  and  30  for  farm  and  field  machinery. 

It  is  stated  that  1  cent's  worth  of  electricity  at  10  cts.  per  kilowatt-hour  will 
operate  a  6-lb.  flatiron  for  fifteen  minutes,  drive  an  electric  vacuum  cleaner  long 
enough  to  clean  450  sq.  ft.  of  carpet,  lift  100  gal.  of  water  100  ft.,  keep  a  heat- 
ing pad  hot  for  from  two  to  three  hours,  or  run  a  sevring  machine  two  hours, 
a  12-in.  electric  fan  two  hours,  or  a  buffer  and  grinder  IJ  hours. 
04863*— No.  9—15 7 
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Tests  made  on  an  eigbt-machlne  milking  eqoipment  driyen  bj  a  ^-homB^omer 
motor  indicate  that  tlie  power  cost  is  about  2  mills  jper  cow  with  electricity  at 
10  cts.  per  kilowatt-hour.  The  average  load  <m  the  motor  was  2JB  horsepower 
and  the  vacuum  maintained  by  the  pump  was  15  in.  A  test  of  a  feed  grinder 
running  at  6G0  revolutions  per  minute  and  driven  by  a  5-liorBepower  raottj^ 
showed  the  power  consumption  when  grinding  com  to  be  0.433  kilowat-liOBr 
per  busheL  Tests  on  another  grinder  driven  by  a  15-lK»r8epower  nootor  riioved 
a  current  consumption  of  0.411  kilowatt-hour  per  busheL 

Results  secured  with  a  small  thresher  having  a  28-ln.  cylinder  and  a  42-iD. 
separator  and  driven  by  a  ll^hor8^M>wer  electric  motor  showed  tbat  the  power 
consumption  incident  to  threshing  a  ton  of  oat  straw  averaged  about  2.62,  of 
barley  2.36,  and  of  wheat  2.27  kllowatt-houra  The  power  conaiunptioQ  per 
bushel  of  oats  averaged  0.07,  of  barley  0.108,  and  of  wheat  0.16  kilowatt-hour. 

The  sizes  of  motors  suggested  to  be  used  for  different  farm  operations  trc 
given  in  the  following  table: 


Sizes  of  motors  to  use  on  different  machines. 


Household  machines: 

Sewing  machfaie 

Buffer  and  fjinder. . . 

Vacuum  cleaner 

Ice-croam  freeier 

Washing;  madUoe 

Heatgrmder 

Water  pump 

Dtirvmach  tales: 

Water  pump 

Cream  separator 

Chum 

MlUdng  machine, 
vacuum  system.. . . 

Refrigeration 

Farm  machtaies: 

Feed  grinders  (small) . 

Feed  grtaiders  (large). 

BOage  cutters 

Shredders  and  husk- 


Threshers,    19-in. 
oyilnder 


Hootpower  of  motor. 


Mini- 
mum. 


Maxi- 
mum. 


Sise 
most 


monly 
used. 


Farm  machines— Contd. 
Threshers,   33-in. 

cylinder 

Com  sheUers,  single 

hole 

Poirer  sheOers 

Fanning  niflV? 

Grain  gnders 

Qratai  elevators 

Concretemixers 

Qroomer,  Taenum 

system 

Groomer,   revolving 

system 

Hay  hoists 

Root  cutters 

Cord  wood  saws 

Wood  splitters 

HaybaiecB 

Oat  crush  era 


Mini- 

mum. 


^1 


Mazi. 

mnm. 


Bim 


monty 


50 

n 


1 

15 


I 
S 
2 
5 

n 


Farm  experience  with  the  tractor,  A.  P.  Yebkes  and  H.  H.  Mowsr  (U.  8. 
Dept  Agr.  BuL  174  U^IS),  pp.  ^).— This  bulletin  reports  data  based  on  the 
experience  of  a  large  number  of  both  successful  and  unsuccessful  naesn  of 
tractors  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  as  well  as  replies  to^  circular  sent  out 
to  bankers  In  that  section. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  ftoct  that  the  daita  represent  a  record  of  a  macdilne 
in  the  process  of  development  and  not  of  a  completed  and  perfected  outfit 
"Most  of  these  tractors  have  been  operated  by  men  who  were  not  properly 
trained  and  equipped  to  handle  them  efficioitly,  and  during  the  first  f^w  years 
of  the  development  of  the  gas  tractor  the  machines  placed  on  the  maitet  w«% 
mainly  large  outfits,  which  were  necessarily  expensive,  and  failure  meant  a 
heavy  financial  loss. 

"  It  is  gwierally  recognized  that  the  gas  tractor  was  of  great  value  In  rapidly 
breaking  up  large  areas  of  prairie  sod  In  the  West  at  a  time  when  horses  were 
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not  available,  but  after  the  sod  was  broken  they  proved  an  unprofitable  In- 
vestment for  the  Individual  farmer  in  a  large  percentage  of  cases.  A  few 
owners  have  found  the  tractor  a  very  profitable  investment,  doing  its  work  more 
satisfactorily  and  much  cheaper  than  could  be  done  with  horses,  while  a  great 
many  discontinued  its  use  after  a  trial.  The  percentage  of  owners  reporting 
favorably  regarding  the  tractor  decreases  with  the  length  of  time  they  have 
used  their  outfit,  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  older  machines  were  not  as 
good  as  the  later  ones,  but  mainly  to  a  better  realization  of  the  tractor's  value 
in  their  work.  .  .  .  Owners  who  rejmrt  unfavorably  regarding  the  tractor  ob- 
tain poorer  average  results  than  those  who  state  that  the  tractor  is  a  good 
investment  .  .  . 

"  The  average  life  of  a  tractor  as  estimated  by  owners  in  North  Dakota  is 
about  six  years,  while  the  average  life  as  estimated  by  owners  in  States  other 
than  North  Dakota  is  about  eight  years.  To  judge  by  the  small  percentage  of 
reports  received  for  tractors  three  or  more  years  old,  it  would  appear  that  a 
large  number  of  outfits  three,  four,  and  five  years  old  are  no  longer  in  use, 
indicating  that  the  average  life  is  even  less  than  six  vears.  The  plowing  done 
with  tractors  has  been  little,  if  any.  deeper  than  that  done  with  horses.  CJom- 
blnation  work  is  not  practiced  to  a  great  extent,  and  usually  is  limited  to  har- 
rows or  drags  after  the  gang  plow.  The  percentage  of  tractors  which  are  op- 
erated at  night  is  comparatively  small,  varying  from  11  to  14  per  cent,  al- 
though the  tractor's  efliciency  at  night  is  very  good.  No  injurious  packing  of 
the  soil  is  caused  by  the  tractor's  wheels  If  the  soil  Is  in  proper  condition  to 
be  worked.  The  item  of  repairs  has  been  one  of  considerable  importance  in 
connection  with  the  use  of  farm  tractors,  but  the  data  indicate  that  a  large 
percentage  of  such  repairs  have  been  caused  by  inefficient  operation. 

"The  necessity  for  the  operator  of  a  gas  tractor  being  thoroughly  trained 
for  his  work,  if  a  tractor  is  to  prove  a  success,  is  obvious.  .  .  . 

"The  tractors  which  have  been  operated  by  kerosene  show,  as  a  whole, 
slightly  better  average  results  than  those  operated  by  gasoline,  indicating  that  the 
heavier  fuels  can  be  burned  at  least  as  satisfactorily  as  the  lighter  ones.  The 
amount  of  kerosene  used  per  unit  of  work,  however.  Is  usually  slightly  more 
than  for  gasoline,  which  would  appear  to  indicate  that  the  combustion  of  the 
kerosene  is  generally  not  as  pertect  as  that  of  the  gasoline.  This  is  partly  due 
to  the  fact  that  many  owners  are  burning  kerosene  in  tractors  equipped  with 
ordinary  gasoline  carburetors,  .  .  . 

"The  data  apparently  show  that  the  tractors  with  drawbar  ratings  of  15 
horsejmwer  are  giving  slightly  better  results  than  either  the  larger  or  smaller 
sizes.  The  tractor  has  not,  as  a  rule,  displaced  its  equivalent  In  work  horses 
as  regards  either  power  or  valua  Its  purchase,  therefore,  usually  increased  the 
investment  in  power,  as  well  as  in  certain  kinds  of  equipment  The  necessity 
for  a  large  acreage,  if  the  Invested  capital  per  acre  is  to  be  kept  within  a  safe 
limit,  is  very  apparent,  although  in  many  farming  communities  a  tractor  may 
prove  profitable  on  a  small  acreage,  provided  the  owner  can  obtain  some  lucra- 
tive custom  work  for  the  tractor  when  It  is  not  required  on  the  home  farm.  .  .  . 
The  modem  gas  tractor  of  10  or  more  horsepower  has  thus  far,  within  its 
limited  area  of  use,  proved  to  be  an  auxiliary  of  the  farm  horse  rather  than  a 
substitute.  .  .  . 

"  Up  to  the  present  time  the  tractor  appears  to  have  made  for  Itself  no 
important  place  in  the  agricultural  economy  of  this  country.  In  a  few  limited 
localities  in  the  West  where  conditions  especially  favor  its  use  large  tractors 
are  used  by  some  men  with  apparent  profit.  The  general  situation,  however, 
indicates  that  the  large  tractor  is  not  to  be  a  factor  in  increasing  farming  by 
extensive  methods  and  on  a  large  scale,  for  a  few  years  at  least.     Instead 
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there  are  indications  tliat  the  tractor  of  the  future  must  make  poflcdble  mon 
Intensive  agriculture  on  farms  of  moderate  size,  though  the  large  outfits  will 
probably  continue  to  be  used  on  some  of  the  exceptionally  large  £arms  in  the 
West  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  some  of  the  successful  users  of  tractors  were 
able  to  reduce  the  number  of  their  farm  horses.  This  fact  suggests  that  there 
may  be  a  field  for  farm  reorganization  to  make  possible  the  economical  utiliza- 
tion of  the  tractor."  • 

An  ei&cient  alfalfa  ditcher,  L.  M.  Lampson  and  B.  Hum-EB  (Washington  8ta, 
Popular  Bui.  81  {1915),  pp,  4,  figi.  5).— A  ditcher  for  cleaning  out  Oie  furrows 
in  furrow-irrigated  alftilfa  is  described  and  illustrated.  It  consists  ess^tlally 
of  a  single-shovel  plow  and  a  slide  drag  attached  to  a  wooden  tongue  Tlie 
plow  pulls  against  a  10-in.  coil  spring  on  the  end  of  its  beam.  It  is  claimed 
that  with  this  device  the  furrow  can  be  cleaned  out  to  within  7  ft  of  the  head 
ditch  on  account  of  the  doubletree  being  hitched  behind  the  plow  instead  of  to 
the  end  of  the  plow  beam.  It  is  also  claimed  that  the  draft  of  this  ditx^ier 
is  approximately  one-third  less  than  that  of  the  ordinary  ditcher  and  that  the 
weight  of  the  driver  upon  ^e  slide  is  suflicient  to  hold  the  plow  in  positimL 

The  trade  in  agricultural  machines  in  France,  G.  Coxtpan  (Fie.  Agr.  tt 
Rurale,  S  {19 W,  No.  18,  pp.  469,  470,  fig.  1;  dbs.  in  Intemat.  Inst.  Agr.  IRome], 
Mo.  Bui.  Agr.  Intel,  and  Plant  Diseases,  5  {1914),  No.  6.  pp.  805,  806,  fig.  1).— 
The  greatest  quantity  of  agricultural  machines  and  implements  imported  into 
France  is  said  to  have  come  from  the  United  States,  namely,  55  per  cent  in 
1895  and  69  per  cent  in  1912.  The  next  most  important  country  in  this  connec- 
tion is  the  United  Kingdom,  followed  by  Germany.  Mowers,  reapers,  and 
binders  are  the  most  extensively  imported.  French  machines  are  exported 
chiefly  to  the  French  colonies  and  protectorate& 

How  to  erect  small  concrete  farm  buildingrs  (Cement  Era,  12  (1914)9  ^o.  12, 
pp.  40,  41,  figs.  S). — Methods  of  the  construction  of  small  concrete  farm  bnildings 
without  the  aid  of  mechanics  are  briefly  described. 

The  wooden  hoop  silo,  W.  D.  Ziww  (West  Virginia  8ta,  Circ.  8  (1914),  pp.  4. 
figs.  2).— A  brief  description  of  the  construction  of  the  wood^i  hoop  silo  is  given. 

The  shower-bath  system  of  sheep  dipping  (Impl.  and  Mach.  Rev.^  S9  (1914), 
No.  468,  p.  1660;  abs.  in  Intemat.  Inst.  Agr.  [Rome],  Mo.  Bui.  Agr,  Intel,  and 
Plant  Diseases,  5  (1914),  No.  6,  pp.  809,  810,  fig.  1).— This  system  is  described 
and  illustrated.  It  consists  of  a  shed  40  ft  long  by  12  ft  wide,  the  roof  of 
which  is  of  flat  perforated  iron  sheets.  The  dip  is  pumped  by  a  3-in.  C0itrifugal 
pump  from  a  tank  to  the  roof  and  falls  through  the  perforations  onto  the  200 
sheep  beneath,  the  shower  lasting  about  seven  minutes.  This  method,  it  is 
stated,  is  proving  entirely  satisfactory,  enabling  four  men  to  dip  1,000  sheep 
per  hour. 

A  house  for  sixty  hens,  W.  E.  Fbtjdden  (Amer.  Thresherman,  17  (1914),  ^^ 
8,  pp.  7-J,  75,  fiff9'  5). — ^A  house  for  sixty  hens  built  on  the  op«i  but  dosable 
front  plan  is  described  and  dlagrammatlcally  illustrated. 

Air-cooled  apple  storage  houses,  W.  N.  Hutt  (North  Carolina  8ta,  BnL  £S8 
(1914),  pp.  S--S1,  figs.  25).— It  is  the  purpose  of  this  publication  to  point  out 
the  essential  features  tn  the  construction  of  air-cooled  apple  storage  houses 
and  to  illustrate  both  in  plan  and  section  typical  storage  houses  which  exem- 
plify approved  methods  of  construction  and  of  ventilation. 

It  is  stated  that  the  efficiency  of  any  form  of  fruit  storage  house  depends 
on  the  insulating  of  a  chamber  with  walls  of  such  material  and  of  suflicient 
thickness  that  the  temperature  within  will  be  affected  as  little  as  possible 
by  fluctuations  of  temperature  without  Cement  concrete  is  considered  to  be 
one  of  the  best  materials  for  the  construction  of  storage  houses.  It  is  further 
pointed  out  that  in  the  construction  of  inexpensive  but  efficient  orchard  storage 
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houses  it  is  important  to  take  advantage  of  tlie  insulating  qualities  of  earth 
and  dead  air. 

Ai)ertures  for  ventilation  and  the  intake  of  cool  air  are  considered  neces- 
sary for  air-cooled  storage  houses,  but  windows  and  doors  should  be  reduced 
to  the  smallest  possible  number  and  size  consistent  with  convenience.  It  is 
stated  that  the  exposed  side  of  the  house  should  face  the  north,  where  it  avoids 
the  direct  sun  in  the  daytime  and  draws  in  the  coldest  air  at  night. 

Hygro- thermographic  records  taken  in  a  storage  house  of  approved  construc- 
tion showed  that  in  comparison  with  an  outside  variation  of  37**  in  temperature 
the  storage  chamber  showed  a  total  variation  of  only  11".  Similar  records 
taken  in  another  house  showed  the  same  uniformity  in  temperature,  which  is 
considered  essential  to  the  success  of  the  storage. 

As  regards  the  management  of  an  air-cooled  apple  storage  house,  it  is  stated 
that  in  preparation  for  the  crop  advantage  should  te  taken  of  every  cool  night 
to  lower  the  temperature  of  the  storage  chamber  as  much  as  possible.  The 
ventilators  should  be  opened  after  sundown  and  the  whole  house  closed  tightly 
before  sunup,  so  as  to  keep  out  the  warm  air.  The  fruit  should  be  allowed 
first  to  cool  overnight  and  then  be  placed  in  the  storage  before  sunup.  As  the 
weather  becomes  cooler  advantage  should  be  taken  of  it  to  lower  the  tempera- 
ture and  cool  down  the  fruit  as  much  as  possible.  When  all  the  fruit  is  in, 
^the  house  should  be  opened  as  little  as  possible  and  the  fruit  left  wholly  undis- 
turbed. 

It  is  stated  that  the  general  consiensus  of  opinion  among  practical  cold- 
storage  men  indicates  that  apples  should  be  stored  at  a  temperature  of  30  to 
40**  F.  and  pears  33  to  36'. 

[Coiistruction  of  creameries  and  cheese  factories],  E.  H.  Fabbington  and 
G.  H.  Benkendorf  {Wisconsin  8ta.  BuL  244  (-^^5),  pp.  20-52,  flffs.  16).— This 
deals  with  the  location  and  general  features  in  the  construction  and  arrange- 
ment of  creameries  and  cheese  factories  and  illustrates  and  discusses  six  differ- 
ent creamery  plans  which  are  considered  to  exemplify  good  practice.  An  inspec- 
tion score  card  is  included. 

The  disposal  of  creamer7  sewage,  E.  H.  Fabbington  and  G.  J.  Davis,  Jb. 
(Wisconsin  8ta.  Bui.  245  {1915),  pp.  20,  figs.  9). — It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
bulletin  to  describe  and  illustrate  suitahle  arrangements  for  the  purification  and 
disposal  of  creamery  sewage. 

It  Is  stated  that  creamery  sewage  Is  not  so  quickly  purified  as  city  sewage 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  curd,  oil,  and  sour  milk  decompose  slowly  and  the 
lactic  acid  from  sour  milk  has  a  tendency  to  suppress  the  growth  of  purifying 
bacteria  and  thus  retard  the  liquefaction  and  gasification  of  the  solid  matter. 
For  this  reason  where  a  sedimentation  tank  is  used  the  waste  acid  from  testing 
milk  and  cream  should  not  be  allowed  to  run  Into  the  drain.  Clean  water  used 
for  cooling  purposes  should  also  be  excluded. 

The  septic  tank,  It  is  stated,  should  be  large  enough  to  hold  at  least  three 
days*  sewage.  "The  fiow  may  be  estimated  {1)  by  assuming  that  the  amount 
of  sewage  from  a  creamery  will  be  from  1  to  li  gal.  for  every  xwund  of  butter 
made,  or  (2)  by  calculating  the  amount  of  water  pumped  per  day  or  by  meas- 
uring the  capacity  of  the  supply  tank  and  deducting  from  the  total  water 
pumped  the  amount  used  for  cooling  purposes  and  not  allowed  to  run  into  the 
floor  drain." 

Some  of  the  f5)eclal  features  to  be  observed  In  the  construction  of  a  septic 
tank  suitable  for  the  digestion  of  creamery  sewage  are  given  as  follows :  "  The 
cover  should  be  provided  with  a  manhole  so  that  occasionally  the  sludge  at  the 
bottom  of  the  tank  may  be  removed.  A  grease  trap  may  be  placed  In  the  drain 
between  the  factory  and  the  tank  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  machine  oU  and 
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Urge  lumps  of  suspended  curd.  .  .  .  The  inlet  to  the  tank  should  conrist  of  t 
6-Ul  pipe  ending  in  a  tee  supported  by  l^-in.  gas  pipes  set  in  the  concrete  wail 
o'f  the  tank  so  that  the  inlet  will  be  submerged.  A  wooden  baffle  placed  aCTos 
the  end  of  the  tank  and  extending  about  2  ft  below  the  surface  of  the  sewage 
will  distribute  the  flow  across  the  tank  and  will  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  dis- 
turi>ance  due  to  the  entering  water.  At  the  outlet  end  of  the  tank  the  discliai^e 
takes  place  in  a  thin  sheet  flowing  over  a  weir,  which  may  be  made  of  angle 
iroD  set  on  the  top  of  the  concrete  wall.  ...  A  wooden  baflUe  similar  to  the  one 
at  the  inlet  end  should  be  placed  about  6  in.  from  the  w^r  wall  to  preTent  the 
scum  from  passing  over  or  clogging  the  weir.  Preferably  the  tank  should  be 
divided  into  two  or  three  compartments  by  baflle  walls  perforated  with  a  nnm- 
ber  of  holes,  so  arranged  as  to  distribute  the  flow  uniformly  throu^iout  the 
cross  section  of  the  tank.** 

Openings  are  proTided  in  the  baflle  walls  by  placing  a  numb^  of  drain  tftes 
through  the  forms.  "To  prevent  scum  from  going  through,  the  npp^  row  of 
openings  should  be  18  in.  below  the  surface  and  to  be  above  the  level  of  the 
sludge  the  lower  row  should  be  about  2  ft  above  the  bottom.  The  walls  dKmM 
have  an  opening  under  them  near  the  center  for  the  purpose  of  flashing  die 
sludge  to  the  sludge  drain.** 

The  depth  of  the  tank,  it  is  stated,  should  .be  great  enough  to  provide  for  a 
considerable  depth  of  scum  and  sludge  and  still  leave  room  for  the  passage  of 
the  wastes  at  a  very  slow  rate,  which  will  require  a  depth  of  from  4  to  7  ft 
below  the  level  of  the  water  surface.  The  dimensions  of  the  tank  should  be  » 
proportioned  as  to  make  the  length  two  to  three  times  the  width. 

A  filter  bed  should  be  provided  for  final  treatment  of  the  sewage  after  it 
comes  from  the  tank.  The  depth  of  filter  should  not  be  less  than  90  in.  and 
preferably  from  36  to  48  in.,  and  the  area  should  t>e  such  that  the  rate  of  appli- 
cation of  the  settled  wastes  will  not  exceed  25.000  gal.  per  acre  in  twenty-foor 
hours.  A  dosing  chamber  fitted  with  an  automatic  siphon  for  intermittent  dis- 
charge is  considered  an  essratial  part  of  the  septic  tank. 

A  two^tory  sedimentation  tank  of  the  Imhoff  type  in  which  the  solid  matter 
in  the  sewage  drops  through  slots  in  the  fioor  of  the  sedimentation  chamber  into 
the  lower  compartment  is  described  and  Illustrated  as  being  a  suitable  device 
for  the  digestion  of  creamery  sewage. 

For  the  suppression  of  odors  from  the  filters  the  addition  of  chlorld  of  lime 
to  the  tank  efllu^it  about  an  hour  before  it  is  discharged  from  the  dosing 
chamber  Is  recommended.  The  necessary  amount  will  vary  with  the  seasons,  but 
it  is  stated  that  from  1  to  5  lbs.  of  chlorld  of  lime  to  1,000  gal.  of  tank  eflhiot 
will  ordinarily  be  sufficient 

Design  of  two  residential  sewagre  treatment  plants,  inclndin^  settling 
tanks  of  Imhoff  type,  S.  A.  Greelet  (Engin,  and  Contract.,  42  (1914),  Jfo.  2S, 
pp.  565-^67,  flff8.  5). — One  of  these  plants,  designed  for  tw«ity-five  people,  con- 
sists of  a  settling  tank,  covered  sprinkling  filter,  and  a  small  secondary  set- 
tling basin.  A  tipping  bucket  drops  the  dose  jnto  a  splash  plate,  thence  to  the 
filter.  The  second  plant  consists  of  a  settling  tank  and  a  subsurf&ce  irriga- 
tion system  in  sandy  soil. 

BirSAl  ECOKOHICS. 

[Needs  of  American  farm  womenl  (U.  8.  Dept  Agr,  Rpt8.,  1915,  Not,  lOS, 
pp.  100;  104,  PP'  i^O;  105,  pp.  88;  106,  pp.  i(W).— These  four  reports  consist 
mainly  of  extracts  from  about  2,000  letters  received  from  ftirm  women  in  re- 
sponse to  an  inquiry  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  to  how  Oils  depart- 
ment could  better  meet  the  needs  of  the  farm  housewives. 
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Report  103  relates  to  the  social  and  labor  needs  of  farm  women.  The  ex- 
tracts point  out  some  causes  of  dlssatisftiction  and  contentment  among  farm 
women,  the  function  of  women's  clubs,  social  centers,  amusement,  recreation, 
and  the  church  in  improving  social  conditions,  the  long  hours  and  overwork, 
the  difficulty  in  getting  domestic  help,  and  cooperative  plans  for  meeting  the 
farm  woman's  household  needs.  The  abstracts  also  indicate  the  effect  of  the 
various  means  of  communication  upon  rural  life. 

Report  104  includes  abstracts  relating  to  the  plan,  equipment,  and  manage- 
ment of  the  farm  homes.  The  principal  items  mentioned  are  the  house,  the 
garden,  labor-saving  devices,  heating,  lighting,  sanitation,  clothing,  preparing 
and  preserving  of  food,  insect  pests,  and  woman's  part  in  the  dairy  and  poultry 
Industries. 

Rfeport  105  relates  to  the  educational  needs  of  farm  women.  They  consider 
that  the  education  of  their  children  can  be  improved  through  better  schools, 
cheaper  books,  transportation  of  school  children,  less  child  labor  on  the  farm, 
courses  in  agriculture  and  domestic  science,  and  boys'  and  girls*  clubs.  The 
farm  housewives  consider  that  their  condition  could  be  Improved  through  home 
demonstration  agents,  libraries  and  reading  courses,  meetings  and  lectures, 
farm  women's  institutes,  mothers'  clubs,  school  centers,  and  through  special 
publications  and  bulletins  relating  to  the  problems  of  the  farm  women. 

Report  106  relates  to  the  economic  needs  of  farm  women  and  points  out  man's 
Bocial  and  labor  duty  to  the  women  on  the  farm,  the  desire  for  financial  recog- 
nition of  woman's  work,  and  suggests  gainful  handicrafts  and  home  industries 
for  farm  women.  Extracts  of  a  more  general  nature  are  included  relating  to 
fbrm  loans,  rural  credit,  farm  prices,  marketing,  and  methods  of  distribution. 

There  is  an  appendix  attached  to  each  of  the  above  reports,  giving  general 
suggestions  for  the  development  of  farm  women,  and  indicating  how  farm 
women  may  obtain  help  under  the  Smith-Lever  Extension  Act,  and  through 
other  branches  of  the  Qovemment  An  extensive  list  of  government  publica- 
tions of  interest  to  farm  women  is  Included. 

Economic  history  of  the  United  States,  E.  L.  Bogabt  {New  York:  Longmans, 
Oreen  d  Co,,  1914,  ^-  ed.,  pp.  XV-|-5P7,  pis.  7,  figs,  115).— This  book  outlines  the 
economic  development  of  the  United  States,  devoting  a  large  part  of  its  dis- 
cussions to  agriculture.    It  also  contains  an  extensive  bibliography. 

York  State  rural  problems,  H,  L.  H.  Bailey  (Albany:  J.  B.  Lyon  Co.,  1915, 
pp.  F/+7-n2d2).— This  book,  supplementing  that  previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  30, 
p.  491),  is  made  up  of  25  lectuj-es  or  summaries  of  lectures,  delivered  by  the 
author  at  different  places  and  on  different  topics,  but  all  dealing  with  rural 
problems. 

[Problems  of  production  in  agriculture],  A.  D.  Hall  (Nature  [London] ,  94 
(1914).  No.  2S45,  pp.  156-162;  94  (1915),  No.  2361,  pp.  601-^07).— The  author 
outlines  various  means  whereby  the  world's  food  supply  may  be  augmented, 
among  them  increasing  the  cultivated  area,  conserving  the  water  supply  as  by 
dry-land  farming,  irrigation,  draining  and  improving  moor  land,  properly  ap- 
plying fertilizers,  increasing  the  efficiency  of  agricultural  workers,  and  arrang- 
ing for  the  successful  employment  of  research  workera 

Ownership,  tenure,  and  taxation  of  land,  T.  P.  Whittakeb  (London:  Mac- 
Miman  d  Co.,  Ltd.,  1914.  PP-  XXX-|-57i,  fig.  1).— This  book  treats  of  all  land 
whether  used  for  agricultural  or  nonagricultural  purposes.  It  traces  the  origin 
of  private  ownership  of  land,  the  establishment  of  inclosures,  and  the  lease- 
hold systems,  and  shows  some  of  the  relationships  betvreen  agricultural  wages 
and  the  problems  of  land  tenure  and  of  housing  in  country  and  town. 

Land  revenne,  administration,  and  tenures  in  British  India,  F.  Notoe 
(Intemat.  Inst.  Agr,  [Rome"],  Mo.  Bui.  Boon,  and  Boo.  Intel.,  5  (1914),  Nos.  It, 
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pp,  liS-HO;  12,  pp.  85-d8).— This  article  outlines  for  British  Indis  the  temne 
of  land  relative  to  the  States,  the  r^ations  of  the  tenants  to  the  landlords,  and 
the  administration  of  the  land  revenue,  hy  showing  its  historical  developiDatt 
from  a  system  of  paying  taxes  by  taking  a  portion  of  the  cultivator's  gnia 
heap  to  an  actual  cash  paym^it  based  npon  an  estimated  value  of  the  land. 
The  article  also  describes  the  method  of  surveying  the  land  and  determfniog 
its  value. 

Cooperation  in  agricolture,  marketing,  and  rural  credit,  C  B.  Ansrni  sod 
G.  S.  Wehbwein  (Bui.  Univ.  Te^,,  No.  S55  (1914),  pp.  100).— This  bulletin  ettef 
a  number  of  typical  instances  of  cooperation  among  farmers  which  illustrates 
the  causes  of  both  failure  and  success.  It  describes  briefly  a  number  of  typical 
farm  organizations  and  how  to  form  cooperative  credit  unions  under  tke 
Texas  law. 

Bural  credits,  M.  T.  Houuck  and  R.  Inoalls  (New  York:  D.  Appleton  d  C^ 
1914,  pp.  XIX -^519). — ^The  authors  have  given  a  historical  description  of  tbe 
various  types  of  agricultural  credit  found  in  the  different  countries  of  the 
world.  In  addition,  there  are  chapters  on  credit,  its  forms  and  use,  specisl 
privilege  and  state  aid,  long-term  loans  and  amortization,  det>«[iturefi,  princi- 
ples of  land  credit  and  their  application,  cooperation  and  cooperative  credit, 
and  the  principles  of  cooperative  credit  and  their  application. 

How  farmers  xnay  improve  their  personal  credit,  C.  W.  Thompson  (U.  8. 
Dept.  Agr.,  Farmert*  Bui.  654  (1915),  pp.  14). — In  this  publication  have  ben 
considered  two  general  methods  whereby  farmers  may  improve  tlieir  personal 
credit:  That  of  temporary  agreements  with  existing  loan  agencies,  the  agree- 
ments terminating  with  the  pasrment  of  the  loans,  and  that  of  permanent 
articles  of  agreement  among  the  farmers  themselves,  or  "coopM^tive  credit 
associations.*'  Three  different  plans  are  presented  by  which  the  farmers  niiy 
improve  their  personal  credit  with  local  banks. 

Under  plan  1,  farmers  ^ter  into  an  agreement  with  local  bankers  or  wttk 
other  persons  who  supply  the  loans  to  adopt  a  uniform  and  approved  system  of 
dairy  improvement  Those  furnishing  the  funds  buy  dairy  stock,  which  is  sc^d  to 
the  farmers  at  actual  cost  plus  a  certain  percentage  to  cover  incidental  ex- 
poises.  The  lender  takes  in  payment  the  farmer's  personal  note,  with  or  with- 
out indorsement,  or  with  mortgage  security  on  the  stock  purchased.  Under 
plan  2,  some  additional  security  is  supplied  by  having  the  farmers  collectively 
assume  a  guaranty  for  the  notes  given  by  the  members  under  an  agreement 
Under  plan  3,  in  place  of  the  limited  guaranty  supplied  by  the  farmers  them- 
selves jointly,  as  described  under  plan  No.  2,  a  similar  guaranty  from  a  third 
party  is  substituted,  consisting  of  local  business  men  who  realize  their  common 
interest  with  the  farmers  in  the  general  improvem^t  of  the  agricultural  con- 
ditions in  their  territory.  These  men  subscribe  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
funds  loaned,  with  the  understanding  that  the  money  is  to  be  a  guaranty  fund 
to  protect  the  bankers. 

A  cooperative  credit  association  has  the  collective  security  available  under 
plan  2,  and  is  available  continuously  for  such  purposes  as  may  be  approved  by 
the  association.  This  publication  outlines  how  such  associations  are  organized 
and  managed  and  help  their  members  in  making  the  loans  productive. 

Cotton  crop  mortgage  credit,  R.  L.  Bennett  (Agr.  and  Mech.  Col.  Tern.  BrU 
Bui.  E.  8.  4i  PP'  i^)- — ^^is  bulletin  outlines  a  system  for  conducting  a  4(Kacre 
farm  on  the  all-cotton  basis  and  on  the  basis  of  food,  feed,  and  cotton.  The 
author  advocates  the  changing  of  the  system  of  farming  to  one  based  on  f6od 
and  feed  for  the  farm  and  all  the  cotton  the  individual  farmer  can  then  grow. 

7arm  credit  in  Wisconsin,  B.  H.  Hibbabd  and  F.  Robotka  {Wi^conMn  81a. 
Bui.  247  (1915),  pp.  66,  figs.  iiS).— This  report  is  based  upon  a  fl^d  study  of 
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afiTT'cnltaral  credit  in  Dane  and  Rusk  counties  and  a  part  of  Douglas  County, 
'Wis.  The  county  records  of  mortgages,  statements  of  local  trust  and  loan  com- 
panies, bankers,  merchants,  and  farmers  were  used  principally  as  a  source  of 
Information. 

The  report  indicates  that  it  was  more  difficult  to  obtain  loans  and  that  the 
interest  rate  was  higher  in  the  northern  counties  than  in  Dane  County,  that 
tlie  mortgaged  farms  are  smaller  than  the  unmortgaged  farms  but  have  more 
live  stock  and  more  invested  in  buildings,  and  that  the  average  mortgage  runs 
tor  about  five  years.  Rusk  County  mortgages  are  smaller,  relatively  more 
numerous,  and  pay  interest  at  a  higher  rate  than  those  in  Dane  County.' 

The  local  men  furnish  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  money  for  Dane  County 
farm  loans.  Of  the  Dane  County  mortgages,  81  per  cent  are  for  the  purchase 
of  land  as  compared  with  68  per  cent  of  those  in  Rusk  and  Douglas  counties. 
Chattel  mortgages  are  more  numerous  in  Rusk  and  Douglas  counties  than  in 
Dane  County. 

It  is  estimated  that  store  credit  interest  is  15  per  cent  per  annum  and  the 
average  account  runs  for  four  months. 

The  report  concludes  that  personal  credit  is  more  imperatively  needed  than 
land  credit,  and  that  this  need  is  more  acute  in  the  northern  than  in  the  south- 
ern counties.  A  iaw  providing  for  farmers*  credit  unions  is  also  needed. 
Amortization  schedules  and  tables,  prepared  by  E.  B.  Skinner,  are  also  in- 
cluded. 

The  Jewish  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Aid  Society  (Jetcish  Affr.  and 
Indus,  Aid  8oc.  Ann,  Rpt,  1914,  pp.  67), — ^Thls  report  continues  that  previously 
noted  (E.  S.  R.,  30,  p.  693). 

Among  the  data  shown  are  that  41  ];)er  cent  of  the  loans  granted  during  the 
year  were  to  purchase  equipment,  26  per  cent  to  pay  off  mortgages  or  other 
debts,  18  per  cent  to  construct  or  to  repair  buildings,  12  per  cent  to  purchase 
farms,  and  3  per  cent  to  increase  the  working  capital.  The  report  also  indi- 
cated that  29  per  cent  of  the  loans  were  to  farmers  who  had  been  on  their 
farms  less  than  one  year  and  20  per  cent  to  those  who  had  been  on  their  farms 
from  one  to  two  years. 

[Societies  for  agricultural  production  and  distribution]  (Bd.  Trade  [Gt 
Bt<«.],  Ab8.  Labor  Statis.  United  Kingdom,  17  {1915),  pp,  247^54) , —These 
pages  contain  statistical  tables  showing  for  the  societies  organized  for  the  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  agricultural  products  in  the  United  Kingdom  the 
number  of  organizations,  membership,  capital,  and  business  conducted  from 
1898  to  1912. 

[The  organization  of  creameries  and  cheese  factories],  E.  H.  Farbington 
and  G.  H.  Benksndobf  (WisconHn  8ta.  Bui.  244  U915),  pp.  5-^0).— The  authors 
believe  that  to  insure  success  there  should  be  at  least  400  cows  for  a  creamery 
and  200  cows  for  a  cheese  factory.  They  point  out  the  distinction  between 
proprietary  and  cooperative  factories  and  Joint  stock  companies  and  cooperative 
associations.  There  is  outlined  a  method  of  organizing,  articles  of  incorporation, 
suggested  by-laws,  and  a  scheme  for  financing  the  work. 

Farm  records  and  accounts,  E.  L.  Cubrieb  (Montana  8ta,  Circ.  4^  {1915), 
pp.  87-109,  figs.  2). — ^The  author  outlines  what  he  considers  the  salient  features 
of  farm  records  and  how  they  should  be  kept.  He  believes  that  the  farmerisi 
should  make  a  dally  work  record,  keep  account  of  all  cash  transactions,  and 
make  an  annual  farm  inventory.  He  submits  model  forms  and  points  out  some 
of  the  most  common  difficulties  In  farm  accounting  and  how  they  may  be 
overcome. 

The  agricultural  outlook  {V.  8.  Dept.  Agr,,  Farmers'  Bui,  651  {1915),  pp, 
l''4f  5-29). — ^This  number  gives  the  estimated  number  of  live  stock  on  January  1, 
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1015,  and  indicates  that  their  number  for  every  class  has  increased  during  the 
last  year,  althoogh  Uie  number  of  cattle,  hogs,  and  riieep  marketed  at  seres 
of  the  largest  markets  shows  a  decrease. 

A  prediction  by  Q.  A.  Bell  is  given  that  the  big  demand  for  horses  will  p<ra^ 
ably  occur  after  peace  has  been  declared.  At  present  the  demand  is  primariiy 
for  mediocre  animals,  but  when  the  war  is  over  the  demand  will  be  for  hl^ 
class  animals  for  nse  as  well  as  for  breeding  pnrpoaes. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  stock  of  potatoes  on  hand  January  1,  1915,  was 
166,846,000  bn^  which  is  a  quantity  larger  than  that  repcfrted  during  the  IftK 
six  years.  The  increased  acreage  of  fall-sown  wheat  and  oats  in  tiie  cottos 
States  amounted  to  8,700,000  acres,  or  t^i  per  cent  of  the  total  cotton  acreage: 

Apple  cold  storage  holdings  are  discussed  by  C.  W.  Moomaw.  Data  are 
given  as  to  the  production  of  ui^and  long-staple  cotton.  Statistical  tables  nn 
shown  giving  estimated  total  value  of  13  crops  for  1914,  the  numb^  of  Bre 
stock,  their  total  value  and  value  per  head  and  prices  of  farm  prodncts  bj 
States  on  January  1,  1915,  with  comparative  data  for  earlier  years. 

Thirty-second  annual  report  of  the  chamber  of  commerce,  Idnneapofis, 
Xinneaota,  1914  {Ann.  Rpt.  Chamber  Com.  Minneapolis,  S$  {1914),  pp.  204).— 
Thl^  report  shows  for  Minneapolis,  by  statistical  tabl^  the  monthly  aad 
yearly  receipts,  shipments,  and  closing  prices  for  grain,  flar,  mill  products,  and 
hay.  It  also  shows  comparative  data  for  other  cities,  together  with  their  ele- 
vator and  milling  capacity  and  visible  supply. 

Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissionera  for  Canada  (Bpt,  Bd.  Orait 
Comrt.  Canada,  1914,  pp.  160). — ^This  report  discusses  the  wo^  of  the  Ocmmiis- 
sion  during  the  year  under  the  topics  of  inspection  and  weighing  departmesit 
the  public,  and  country,  lake  terminal,  interior,  and  ''hospital "  levators,  and 
points  out  the  various  difl9culties  encountered  and  suggestions  for  improv^nest 

Monographs  relating  to  conditions  in  rural  parishes  of  Portugal  (Boi 
Dir,  Qeral  Agr.  [Portugal],  11  (1912),  Nos.  2,  pp.  1S5,  figs.  20;  5,  pp.  72;  6, 
pp.  118,  figs.  26;  7,  pp.  61,  figs.  2;  8,  pp.  98,  figs.  IS). — These  monographs  coo- 
tain  an  extensive  description  of  the  topography,  climate,  rural  and  urban  popa- 
lation.  agriculture,  industries,  and  commerce  of  a  number  of  rural  parishes  of 
Portugal. 

[Agriculture  in  Ifeypt]  (Ass.  StaHs.  Egvpte,  5  (191S),  pp.  407-.tS7).— This 
portion  of  the  annual  statistics  shows  the  number  of  proprietors  possessing 
farms  of  specified  areas  and  the  area  in  the  principal  crops  and  devoted  to 
different  agricultural  purposes  for  1912-18,  with  comparative  data  for  earli^ 
years.  The  data  are  shown  for  E^pt  as  a  whole  and  for  the  major  sidxli- 
visions. 

[Agricolture  in  Madagascar]  {Arm.  G4n.  Madagascar  et  D^pend.^  1914,  pp. 
591-608). — ^These  pages  give  Information  concerning  the  development  of  tbe 
crops,  forests,  and  live  stock  in  Madagascar,  and  describe  the  problons  of  their 
production  and  distribution. 

[A^culture  in  Java  and  Madnra]  {Jaarc.  Konink.  Vederlanden,  JToIosjAl 
1912,  pp.  60-70). — ^Tfais  portion  of  the  annual  report  gives  the  total  area  In 
cultivation  and  the  production  of  the  principal  crops.  The  data  are  given  l^ 
nativity  of  the  operator  and  for  a  series  of  years. 

[Agriculture  In  Japan]  {Japan  Year  Book,  1914,  pp.  557-^7).— These  pages 
of  the  yearbook  contain  detailed  statements  regarding  arable  land,  fanning 
population,  tenant  farmers,  farm  products,  live  stock,  and  Q)eclal  cropa  Tbe 
text  is  amplified  by  a  large  number  of  statistical  tables, 

[Expenditure  for  living  in  urban  and  country  districts  in  Australia],  0.  H. 
Knibbs  {Commonwealth  Bur.  Census  and  Statis.  Aust,  Labor  amd  Indus.  Branch 
Rpt.  4  {191S),  pp.  ^)S-^4).— Although  the  cost  of  living  was  practically  the  same 
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in  both  districts,  the  amounts  spent  onder  the  different  items  varied  widely. 
For  the  urban  districts  17.17  per  cent  of  the  total  was  spent  for  housing,  38.02 
Tor  food,  12.90  for  clothing,  4.49  for  fuel  and  light,  and  27.42  for  other  items. 
The  distribution  for  country  districts  was  8.50,  43.51,  14.32,  4.59.  and  29.08  per 
cent,  respectively. 

AOBICTJLTTTKAL  EDTTCATIOIT. 

Progress  of  agricultural  education  in  1912—13,  F.  B.  Jenks  and  C.  H.  Lane 
(Rpt.  Comr.  Education  [U.  S.]  191S,  /,  pp.  2 11-2SS),— This  is  a  review  for 
1912-13  of  the  leading  features  of  progress  in  agricultural  education  in  this 
country  and  abroad,  including  the  principal  items  of  interest  concerning  the 
nsrricultural  colleges  and  normal,  secondary,  and  elementary  schools  in  the 
United  States  in  which  agriculture  is  taught,  educational  work  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Agriculture,  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Association 
of  American  Agricultural  Ck)lleges  and  Elxperiment  Stations,  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Agricultural  Teaching,  the  Department  of 
Superintendence  of  the  National  Education  Association,  the  Conference  for 
Education  in  the  South,  and  of  other  conventions,  and  the  principal  develop- 
ments in  agricultural  education  in  otlier  lands. 

[Contributions  to  the  history  of  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agricul- 
ture] {Cornell  Countryman,  12  {1914),  No,  S,  pp.  167-258,  figs.  4<>).— This  num- 
ber contains  the  following  historical  articles :  The  Relation  of  Ezra  Cornell  to 
the  College  of  Agriculture,  by  A.  D.  White;  Pioneer  Days  in  Agriculture,  by 
T.  P.  Roberts;  The  Later  Financial  and  Physical  Development  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture,  by  L.  H.  Bailey ;  The  New  Yorl^  State  College  of  Agriculture  in 
Its  Relation  to  Agricultural  Progress  in  the  United  States,  by  A.  C.  True ;  The 
Development  of  the  Faculty,  by  A.  J.  Lamoureux;  The  Development  of  the 
Experiment  Station,  by  J.  H.  Comstock;  The  Development  of  the  Courses  of 
Instruction,  by  G.  N.  Lauman;  Development  of  the  Graduate  Work,  by  W.  A. 
Riley;  The  Development  of  the  Land  and  the  College  Farms,  by  J.  L.  Stone; 
The  Extension  Work  at  the  College,  C.  H.  Tuck;  Home  Economics  in  the 
College  of  Agriculture,  by  Martha  Van  Rensselaer;  Reminiscences  of  Elarly 
Cornell  Days,  by  W.  R.  Lazenby;  and  Some  Cornell  Boys  I  have  Known,  by 
B.  T.  Galloway. 

Becord  of  the  alumni  of  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College  {Manhat- 
tan: Kans.  State  Agr.  Col.,  1914,  PP-  ^08,  figs.  28).— In  addition  to  the  alunmi 
record  a  history  is  given  of  the  administrations  of  five  of  the  presidents  of  the 
college  and  of  the  present  one  to  date,  the  courses  of  study,  changes  in  college 
life,  and  attendance. 

A  preliminary  outline  of  the  courses  of  study  in  agrriculture  and  minimum 
of  required  equipment  for  the  farm-life  schools  of  North  Carolina,  E.  A. 
HoDSON  {Raleigh,  N.  C:  State  Supt.  Puh.  Instr,,  1914,  pp.  18). — ^This  bulletin 
also  contains  suggested  additional  equipment,  text  and  reference  books,  and 
lists  of  publication  for  the  library. 

Division  of  agricultural  extension,  A.  D.  Wilson  {Minnesota  Sta.  Rpt., 
1914,  pp.  59S8). — This  is  the  annual  progress  report  on  the  work  of  the  division 
of  agricultural  extension,  comprising  farmers'  institutes  and  dubs,  special 
trains,  rural  school  work,  county  agricultural  agents,  short  courses,  demonstra- 
tion farms,  county  fairs,  special  meetings,  publications,  aid  to  cow-testing  and 
live-stock  shipping  associations,  and  the  production  of  the  "  Back  to  the  Farm  " 
play. 

The  Oka  Agricultural  Institute,  J.  M.  Liguobi  {Agr.  Qaz.  Canada,  1  {1914), 
2fo.  11,  pp.  907-912,  figs.  6). — ^A  description  is  given  of  the  equipment,  courses 
of  study,  and  staflT  of  the  Oka  Agricultural  Institute  at  La  Trappe,  Quebec.    This 
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instittite,  which  1b  nearly  30  years  old,  has  be&i  rec^itly  coDTeited  Into  i 
sci^itific  agricultural  institute,  affiliated  with  Laval  University,  and  now  grasta 
the  B.  S.  A.  degree.  It  possesses  nearly  2.000  acres  of  land,  half  of  wlikl 
is  untilled. 

Beport  of  the  schools'  division  of  the  experimental  unicni,  S.  B.  McCieadt 
{Ann,  Rpt.  Ontario  Agr,  and  Expt.  Union,  S5  {191S),  pp.  SSSS). — The  directsr 
of  elementary  agricultural  education  of  Ontario  reviews  the  origin  and  alms 
of  the  schools'  division,  discusses  its  r^ation  to  the  rural  problem  and  tbt 
weakness  of  the  rural  schools,  and  gives  an  account  of  the  1913  dlstributioii  of 
plant  material  to  about  400  schools. 

School  gardens  {Agr.  Gaz.  Canada,  1  {19H),  No.  10,  pp.  82S-8S2,  fig*,  i)  — 
Brief  accounts  are  given  of  the  present  status  of  school  garden  instructiiHi  io 
the  Provinces  of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Quebec,  Ontario,  Saskatchemia. 
and  Alberta. 

The  third  continoation  coarse  in  forestry  at  Heidelbercr  (Forgiw.  CenilL 
n.  «er.,  S6  {1914),  Nos.  8-9,  pp.  468^78;  10,  pp.  520-6S0).—Il  detaUed  deocr^itwfi 
of  the  course  is  given. 

The  General  Education  Board,  1902-1914  (.Yetr  York:  Oen.  Ed.  Bd.,  191S, 
pp.  XV -^240,  pl$.  S2,  figi.  SI). — ^This  is  an  account  of  the  activities  of  tlie 
General  Education  Board  from  its  foundation  in  1902  to  June  30,  1914,  IdcIoiI- 
ing  farm  demonstrations  and  boys*  and  girls*  agricultural  clubs. 

A«rricultural  teaching  (17.  8.  Bur.  Ed.  Bui.  601  {1914),  PP-  87).— This  buDetb 
contains  the  papers  presented  at  the  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Amenct:i 
Association  for  the  Advancemoit  of  Agricultural  Teaching  In  1913,  and  for  tbe 
most  part  previously  noted  (E.  Il  R.,  30,  p.  98)  or  abstracted  elsewhere  in  tlas 
issue.  Appendixes  contain  data  on  summer  practicum  work  at  the  Northw» 
School  of  Agriculture,  Crookston,  Minn.,  the  use  of  land  by  high  schools  teae^ 
ing  agriculture,  the  cooperative  use  of  equipment  and  illustrative  material  ic 
teaching  agriculture,  and  incomes  of  pupils  from  farm  work  during  attendance 
at  school  in  1913  in  Massachusetts. 

Use  of  land  by  high  schools  teaching  a^culture,  R.  W.  Stimson  {V.  8. 
Bur,  Ed.  Bui.  601  {1914),  pp.  50-62).— This  paper  is  a  pert  of  the  report  for 
1913  of  the  committee  on  the  use  of  land  in  connection  with  agricultural  teadh 
ing  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Agricultural  Teaching. 

Replies  to  a  questionnaire  sent  to  high-school  teachers  of  agriculture  indicate 
that  in  1913  63  high  schools  in  35  States  reported  the  use  of  land  at  their 
schools,  chiefly  for  demonstration  purposes.  The  size  of  experimental  or  dsn- 
onstratlon  plats  varied  from  one  one-hundred-and-twentieth  of  an  acre  to  10 
acres.  Fifty  high  schools  reported  agricultural  production  on  home  farm  lander 
on  other  land  apart  from  the  school  premises,  with  more  or  less  attention  paid 
by  the  agricultural  instructors  to  the  home  enterprises  of  their  pupils.  Replies 
from  individual  schools  are  given,  illustrating  the  diflTerences  of  opinion  as  to 
what  should  be  the  scale  of  operations  on  school  land  and  what  may  be  done 
with  land  by  high  schools,  and  Illustrating  the  correlation  of  class-room  instruc- 
tion with  home  work  and  aystematic  supervision.  In  conclusion  the  committee 
strongly  favors  the  utmost  utilization  of  the  home  land  of  the  pupils,  the  closest 
possible  correlation  of  agricultural  class-room  Instruction  with  home  farm 
activities,  and  suitable  provision  for  systematic  and  efficient  supervision  through- 
out the  producing  season. 

The  use  of  land  in  connection  with  agricultural  teaching  in  elementary 
schools,  L.  S.  Ivms  {U.  8.  Bur.  Ed.  Bui.  601  {1914),  PP-  62-76).— ^Ttda  paper,  also 
a  part  of  the  committee  report  referred  to  above,  is  based  on  replies  to  a 
questionnaire.  The  author  gives  replies  describing  the  work  in  the  33  States^ 
the  District  of  c:k>lumbia,  and  Porto  Rico,  reporting  the  use  of  land  at  or 
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one  or  more  of  their  schools,  at  the  home  of  the  pupil,  or  in  comiection  with 
regular  school  worlc  It  is  recommended  that  there  be  better  supervision  over 
tkome  plat  work,  that  land  used  at  or  near  the  school  be  for  demonstration 
purposes  rather  than  for  experiments,  that  in  training  teachers  of  agriculture 
or  school  gardening  more  attention  be  given  to  instruction  in  the  use  of  land, 
that  simple  records  of  work  be  kept  where  land  is  cultivated,  and  that  if  land 
Is  used  by  schools  having  all  the  grades,  the  pupils  of  the  upper  grammar  grades 
cooperate  with  the  high  school  pupils  in  the  elementary  demonstration  projects. 
Home  gardens  and  vacant  lot  gardens  are  deemed  more  popular  than  school 
gardens  if  they  are  under  similar  management  and  supervision. 

A^rricultural  education  for  teachers,  G.  A.  Bbickeb  {New  York,  Oincinnaiit 
and  Chicago:  American  Book  Co.,  1914,  pp.  172,  pis,  4). — ^Thls  book,  which  may 
be  considered  a  handbook  for  the  teacher  and  a  guidebook  for  the  district  and 
the  county  supervisor  and  the  supervisor  of  rural  or  agricultural  education,  dis- 
cusses the  rise  of  popular  education  in  agriculture,  the  problem  of  intensive 
agriculture,  a  popular  scientific  agriculture,  the  qualifications  and  preparation 
of  the  teacher  of  agriculture,  agencies  for  the  preparation  of  teachers,  ele- 
mentary agriculture  and  nature  study,  what  is  elementary  agriculture,  agricul- 
ture as  a  means  of  education,  pedagogical  problems  involved  in  the  teaching  of 
elementary  agriculture,  the  administration  and  teaching  of  school  agriculture, 
cooperative  use  of  apparatus,  equipment,  and  illustrative  material,  agricultural 
demonstration  field  and  home  projects,  and  boys'  and  girls*  agricultural  clubs. 

Courses  in  agriculture  for  the  secondary  schools  of  Texas,  W.  F.  Doughty, 
M.  L.  Hayes,  and  W.  S.  Taylor  (Joint  Bui,  State  Dept,  Ed.,  Univ,  Texas,  and 
Agr.  and  Mech,  Col,  Tex.,  No.  1  {1914),  PP-  ^^^). — In  this  bulletin  the  authors 
oflTer  general  recommendations  and  suggestions  on  the  qualifications  of  teachers, 
equipment  and  state  aid,  adaptation  of  courses  in  agriculture  to  local  conditions 
as  regards  scope  of  courses  for  schools  ofiPerlng,  respectively,  one,  two,  three, 
and  four  years'  work  in  agriculture,  and  agricultural  curricula  for  high  schools ; 
on  textbooks,  notebooks,  collections,  exhibits,  etc.,  visits  and  field  trips,  project 
work,  school-farm  and  community  and  extension  work;  and  outlines  of  syllabi 
in  plant  propagation,  vegetable  gardening,  animal  husbandry,  dairying,  poultry 
raising,  soils  and  soil  fertility,  field  crops,  fruit  production,  farm  mechanics, 
farm  management  and  home  grounds,  landscape  gardening,  entomology,  and 
weeds,  together  with  practice  work  and  reference  material.  A  list  of  the  mini- 
mum laboratory  and  agricultural  equipment  for  12  students  is  given,  and  an 
appendix  contains  score  cards  for  field  crops,  farm  animals,  dairies,  butter,  and 
farms. 

Course  of  study  in  agriculture  and  domestic  science  for  rural  schools  {Bui, 
Nebr,  School  Agr,,  Curtis,  1.  ser.,  No.  4  {1914),  pp.  S2). — ^This  bulletin  offers 
suggestions  to  teachers  as  to  seed  com,  milk  testing,  a  comparative  type  study 
of  beef  and  dairy  cows,  and  cooking  and  sewing. 

[Agricultural  and  Home  economics  instruction  in  the  public  schools  of 
New  Hampshire],  G.  H.  Whitcheb  (A^.  H.  Dept.  Puh.  Instr.,  Inst.  Circ.  191S-14, 
Nos.  5,  pp.  8;  10,  pp.  8;  14,  pp.  22;  16,  pp.  7;  17,  pp.  14;  18,  pp,  10;  19,  pp.  8; 
1914-15,  Nos.  1,  pp.  7;  5,  pp.  14;  6,  pp.  6;  7,  pp.  13). — ^These  circulars  include 
a  discussion  of  cooking  as  a  means  and  end  In  education,  and  instruction  out- 
lines in  stock  feeding,  home-mixed  fertilizers,  school  and  home  gardening  for 
grade  pupils,  garden  projects  in  high  schools,  insects  that  destroy  farm  crops, 
ten  serious  plant  diseases,  domestic  arts  and  household  appliances,  hortic.ulture 
in  the  high  school,  fruit-tree  raising,  and  field  work  in  soil  study. 

Helps  for  domestic  science  work  in  seventh  and  eighth  gr^ades,  November- 
December  {Dept.  Pub.  Instr,  [Ind.],  Ed.  Pubs.,  Bui.  13  {1914),  pp.  22).— Thin 
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balletln  contains  definite  leBmmn  in  cooking  and  the  stndy  of  foods  and  in  new- 
lug  and  the  study  of  clothing  for  each  weelc  in  NoTember  and  I>eoeinber. 

Fundamentals  of  physics,  chemistry,  and  bacteriolocry  in  airricnltare,  F.  W. 
MiLLCB  (Columbus,  Ohio:  Dept,  Pub.  Instr^  1914,  pp.  48,  figs,  17). — In  this  ete- 
mentary  worlL  the  author  aims  to  develop  and  describe  the  most  essatiAl 
principles  of  these  sciences  as  preliminary  to  a  course  in  agriculture*  espedaUj 
in  the  high  school. 

Principles  and  practice  of  plant  propagation,  W.  L.  Howabd  {Coimmbi^ 
Mo.:  Vniv.  Mo.,  1914,  pp.  92). — ^These  discussions  and  lessons  are  giren  in  tbe 
classes  in  plant  propagation  in  the  UnlTersity  of  Missouri  and  have  been  de- 
Teloped  gradually  since  1902.  The  lectures  are  intended  to  ooTer  15  or  16 
1-hour  periods  or  1-2  year  and  the  laboratory  exercises  one  2-hoor  period  weddy 
for  15  or  16  weeks,  or  one  semester. 

Program  of  Ck>unty  Organization  Day  for  boys*  com  club,  Ix  N.  DusiCAa 
and  I.  B.  Kebun  {Alabama  Col.  8ia.  Ore.  SO  (1914),  PP-  119-122). — ^Iliislsan 
outline  of  a  program  for  the  obserTation  of  Organization  Day  and  of  a  sos* 
gested  constitution,  by-laws,  and  rules  fOr  a  county  com  club. 

Elementary  flora  of  the  Northwest,  T.  G.  Fbte  and  G.  B.  Rigo  {New  Fofk: 
American  Book  Co.,  1914,  PP,  i56). — ^This  book  was  written  for  the  schools  of 
the  Northwest  and  geographically  covers  Oregon,  Idaho,  Washington,  and  tlie 
coastal  region  of  southwestern  British  Columbia.  Most  of  the  dlstingniabiDg 
characteristics  of  the  plants  are  given  in  the  keys,  which  are  complete  so  tu 
as  they  go,  thus  enabling  teachers  to  hand  out  for  analysis  plants  they  do  noc 
themselves  know. 

The  story  of  a  kernel  of  com,  A.  W.  Nolan  {Nature-Study  Rev^  10  {1914), 
No.  8.  pp.  SOl-914,  figs.  6).— The  life  history  of  a  kernel  of  com  is  described. 

An  industrial  study  of  cotton  in  the  eighth  grade,  B.  Gist  (AiUintic  Ei. 
Jour.,  10  (1914),  No.  4,  pp.  15-/5).— The  author  presents  statistics  of  cottoo 
production  and  consumption  by  countries,  references  to .  literature  on  cottoQ. 
teacher*s  outlines,  arithmetical  and  other  problems  on  cotton,  and  correlated 
spelling. 

Seed  collections,  Anna  B.  Comstock  (Nature-Study  Rev.,  10  (1914),  No.  8,  pp. 
292-294,  fig.  1 ) . — ^An  outline  is  given  for  the  study  of  weed  8eed& 

Bope  and  its  uses,  A.  A.  Bubgeb  (Iowa  State  Col.  Agr.  Ext.  Bui,  24  (1914), 
pp.  48,  flc^.  196). — This  bulletin  contains  general  information  on  rope  and  its 
care  and  directions  for  making  knots,  hitches,  splices,  halters,  and  tackles. 

Preparation  of  teachers  for  nature-study  and  civic  biology,  C.  F.  Hodgi 
(Nature-Study  Rev.,  10  (1914).  No.  8,  pp.  294-S07).—The  author  points  out  tbe 
necessity  of  the  adequate  reorganization  and  equipment  of  normal  schools  witb 
laboratory,  greenhouse,  and  garden  facilities,  and  of  helping  teachers  already 
in  the  work  through  educational  journals,  state  nature-study  and  biology  leaf- 
lets, and  practical  and  inspiring  lectures  In  institutes  and  summer  schoola 
''Nature-study  and  civic  biology  should  be  the  comer  stone  of  national  vigor 
and  health  conservation." 

Birds  and  nature-study,  G.  H.  Tbafton  (Bloomington,  III.:  J.  G.  Coulter 
[1914],  pp.  16). — ^This  pamphlet  for  the  use  of  teachers  gives  a  list  of  refer 
ences  to  literature  helpful  in  bird  study  and  suggests  work  for  the  children  in 
the  schoolroom  and  out  of  doors,  field  work  for  both  the  teacher  and  childro. 
type  studies  of  birds  in  primary,  intermediate,  and  grammar  grades,  and  an 
outline  and  problems  for  bird  study  arranged  by  grades  and  seasons. 

Bireetions  for  field  studies  in  agricultural  nature-study,  G.  H.  Tbafton 
Mankato,  Minn.:  State  Normal  School  [1914],  pp.  16). — ^Directions  for  fi^ 
studies  of  birds,  flowers,  gardening,  insects,  pond  life,  shrubs,  spiders,  soiia 
trees,  vines,  and  weeds  are  given,  together  with  topics  for  fidl  collectiooa. 
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Stifircrestions  for  winter  nature-study,  Helen  M.  Reynolds  and  G.  H.  Tbaf- 
TON  {Mankato,  Minn,:  State  Normal  School  [19Hh  PP-  S). — ^This  eontalns 
sa^^stlve  outlines  for  holiday,  home,  health,  and  weather  studies,  types  of 
lesaons  on  insect  homes,  an  outline  of  a  plan  for  teaching,  with  the  dog  as  suh- 
Ject,  and  references  to  nature  literature  and  songs. 

Indian  school  gardens  in  eastern  Oklahoma,  J.  B.  Bbown  {Red  Man,  6 
{191^),  No,  10,  pp.  4S.i-JiS7). — The  author  gives  an  account  of  Indian  school 
gardening  worl^  in  Oklahoma  and  suggests  important  elements  entering  into 
successful  school  gardening. 

School  gardening  in  Portland,  Oregon,  Alice  V.  Joyce  (Nature-Study  Rev., 
10  (1914),  No.  7,  pp.  275-281,  figs,  2).— The  author  gives  an  account  of  the 
establishment  and  activities  of  school  gardens  in  Portland,  Oreg.,  and  calls 
attention  to  some  valuable  results  from  the  gardens. 

KISCELLANEOTTS. 

Twenty-second  Annual  Beport  of  Minnesota  Stati(ui>  1914  (Minnesota  Sta. 
Bpt.  1914,  pp.  72).— This  contains  the  organization  list,  a  financial  statement 
for  the  federal  funds  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1914,  and  for  the  state 
funds  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  July  31,  1914,  and  a  report  of  the  director  sum- 
marizing the  work  of  the  station  and  its  substations.  The  experimental  work 
recorded  is  for  the  most  part  abstracted  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Twenty-seventh  Annual  Beport  of  New  York  Cornell  Station,  1914  (New 
York  Cornell  Sta.  Rpt.  1914,  PP-  CLXXXII+1161,  pis.  4$,  figs.  S15,  map  i).— 
This  contains  the  organization  list,  reports  of  the  director  of  the  station  and 
heads  of  departments,  a  financial  statement  as  to  the  federal  funds  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1914,  and  as  to  the  state  funds  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  September  30,  1914,  and  reprints  of  Bulletins  336-350,  Memoirs  3  and  4, 
and  Circulars  21-26,  previously  noted,  and  Bulletins  351  and  352  abstracted 
elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Beport  of  Oregon  Station,  1913—14,  J.  Withycombe  (Oregon  Sta.  Rpt. 
191S-14,  pp.  SO). — ^This  contains  the  organization  list  and  a  report  of  the  director 
on  the  work  of  the  station  during  the  biennium,  including  synopses  of  depart- 
mental reports,  and  notes  on  the  substations.  The  experimental  work  recorded 
is  for  the  most  part  abstracted  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Beport  of  the  Eastern  Oregon  Branch  Experiment  Station,  1913-14,  R. 
WrrHYCOMBE  (Oregon  Sta.,  Rpt.  East.  Oreg.  Sta.,  1913-14*  pp.  15,  figs.  11). — ^An 
account  of  the  history,  development,  and  present  facilities  of  the  substation  at 
Union,  Oreg.,  with  a  discussion  of  Its  object  and  importance. 

Annual  report  of  the  director  of  the  experiment  station  on  work  done 
under  the  local  experiment  law  in  1914,  J.  F.  Duooab  (Alabama  Col.  Sta. 
Circ.  SI  (1915),  pp.  SI). — ^This  Includes  a  report  by  the  director  on  the  progress 
of  the  work  under  this  law  (B.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  400),  a  financial  statement  for  the 
year,  and  reports  from  heads  of  departments,  including  detailed  reports  of  boys* 
and  girls*  club  work. 

List  of  bulletins  (West  Virginia  Sta.  Circ.  10  (1914),  pp.  -})— A  list  of  the 
station  bulletins,  inspection  bulletins,  and  circulars,  and  of  the  extension  bulle- 
tins, available  for  distribution. 
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NOTES 

Oeorfla  ttatiML — A  horse  and  male  barn  of  concrete  conBtructiaiu  80  I7  58 
feet,  has  been  completed. 

Iowa  College. — ^A  special  convocation  was  held  May  14  in  honor  of  tlioee  bbczb- 
bers  of  the  faculty  who  bad  been  in  service  for  at  least  a  qoarter  of  a  ceDtsrj. 
The  guests  of  honor  were  Vice-president  E.  W.  Stanton,  In  serrice  since  1S74. 
Gen.  J.  R.  Lincoln,  commandant,  Herman  Knapp,  secretary,  both  in  sffvto 
since  1883,  A.  A.  Bennett,  professor  emeritus  of  chemistry,  in  service  since 
1S85,  and  Dr.  L.  U.  Pammel,  professor  of  botany  and  botanist,  in  service  riaee 
1889. 

Kaaiai  CoUeffe. — ^A  new  state  law  eflTectlve  July  1  provides  for  the  fdrmatiflfi 
of  county  t&rm  bureaus'  for  the  employment  of  a  county  tigent  and  otter 
demonstration  work.  A  bureau  must  ^iroU  25  p^  cent  of  the  bona  fide  farmen 
of  the  county  under  a  constitution  approved  by  the  college  and  most  raise  at 
least  $800  for  equipment  Bureaus  complying  with  these  provisions  may  recei^ 
from  $800  to  |1«600  per  annum  from  state  and  federal  funds  toward  the  salary 
of  a  county  agent  and  a  like  sum  from  the  county  funds  for  salary  and  expenses. 

Adjoining  counties  in  the  western  part  of  the  State  may  organise  }(Asi 
bureaus  under  substantially  the  same  conditions^  and  bureaus  already  organised 
which  comply  with  the  requirements  and  provide  the  necessary  equipment  may 
be  utilised.  The  county  agents  are  to  be  selected  by  the  executive  board  of 
the  bureau  and  must  have  had  at  least  5  years'  experience  in  practical  fans 
work.  All  expenditures  are  to  be  made  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  extensfoa 
department  of  the  college. 

A  three-day  meeting  for  the  Pottawatomie  Indians  at  their  reservation  la 
Jackson  County  was  held  by  the  extension  staflT  April  26-28. 

Vevada  Haivenity  and  Station. — Some  interesting  results  have  recently  been 
obtained  in  the  studies  of  certain  biological  questions  connected  with  the  life 
history  of  Heterodera  radicicola,  the  potato  eelworm.  It  is  hoped  that  tram 
these  a  new  method  may  be  suggested  for  controlling  this  pest 

The  extension  division  is  to  revive  the  publication  of  Better  Farmimff, 
formerly  issued  by  the  station  as  a  means  of  bringing  it  into  contact  with  the 
farmer.  Many  requests  for  the  continuance  of  the  publication  have  been 
received  and  the  station  will  have  access  to  its  columns  much  as  in  the  past 

Oregon  College. — G.  V.  Copson,  now  specializing  in  dairy  bacteriology  in  the 
University  of  Berne,  has  been  appointed  instructor  in  imthological  and  daily 
bacteriology. 

Witooniin  Univertlty. — Ray  H.  Roberts  has  been  appointed  instructor  li 
extension  work  in  horticulture. 

Wyoming  University  and  Station. — Henry  G.  Knight,  dean  of  the  college  of 
agriculture  and  director  of  the  station.  Dr.  O.  L.  Prien,  veterinarian,  and  J.  S. 
McWilllams,  acting  animal  husbandman,  have  been  granted  a  year's  leave  of 
absence  beginning  September  1,  to  be  sp^it  In  study  at  the  University  of  lUl- 
uols,  Northwestern  University,  and  the  Michigan  Agricultural  Oollege,  req)ec- 
tively.  President  O.  A.  Duniway  will  act  as  director  of  the  station  dorlnf 
this  period. 
900 
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reorganisation     in     Portuguese 
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research,  constructlTe  Ideals  In.  608 

research,  concentration  in 801 

research,  importance  of •       6 

research  in  Great  Britain 794 

research,  small  field  laboratory  in.      96 
school     at     Woodstock,     New 

Brunswick 892 
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school    graduates,    colonisation 

In  Argentina 92 

schools,  county.  In  Michigan 794 

schools,  demonstration  plats  for.  494 

schools,  district,  of  Georgia 595 

schools  in  Norway 92 
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science,  cooperation  in 97 

societies  in  United  Eangdom 893 

statistics,   handbook,  U.SJ[>JL..  490 

statistics  in  Austria 491 

statistics  in  Belgium 288 
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In 199 
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and  growth 630 
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U.SJ).A 436 

Agrotis,  hand  picking  and  trapping.  59 
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breathed,  effect  on  metabolism.  663 

drainage,  notes,  U.S.DA 614 
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expired,  moisture  content 764 
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content.  U.S.D.A 211 

mechanics  within  cyclones  and 
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tion on,  U.S.DA 26 

temperature  and  solar  radiation 

intensiUes,  relation.  U.aDA.  24 
upper,  explorations,  U.S.D.A —  810 
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Akoon  seeds,  notes — • • 618 
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D^ 224 
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breeding  experiments.  Can 582 
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composition,  Aris 583 

cost  of  production,  N^ 627 
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culture,  Tenn 182 
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culture  experiments.  Aris 526 

culture  experiments.  Can 431 

culture  experiments,  NJ>ak 528, 
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culture  experiments,  Oreg 182, 780 

culture  experiments,  U.8J>^ 480 

culture  experiments.  Va 188 
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ewan 828 
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diastase  of 502 

diseases,  notes 543 

diseases,  notes,  Aris 582 

ditcher,  description.  Wash 888 

effect  on  succeeding  crops,  U.S. 

D.A 228 

ensyms  in 410 

ferUliser  experiments.   Va 183 

food  value  as  affected  by  rapid 

curing . 502 

for  pigs,  N.J 569 
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Ky 724 
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duction, Ohio 265 
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hay  for  cows 867 
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seeding  experiments.  Can ^ 
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effect  on  cement,  Wyo ^ 

effect  on  concrete.  U.S.D.A ^ 

soils    or    lands.       {See    Boils, 
alkali) 
Alkaloids,  biological  formation  and 

function * ^ 

Allergy,  notes ^ 

Alligator  pears.     {See  Avocados.) 
AUtum    eaUvumi,    selection    experi- 
ments      ^ 

Allspice,  examination 1*^ 

Almonds,  culture  in  southern  Tex»a, 

U.RD.A ^ 

Alocaslas.  culture  and  analyses ^ 

Aloe.  American,  analyses . z —     ^^ 

Altemaria,  ammonifying  power. ^ 
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and  others 80 

fate  in  muscular  tissue 359 

in  growth 662 
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absorption  from  the  atmosphere.  •    121 

conversion  into  nitric  acid 423,  424 

determination  in  milk 413 

electrical  synthesis .^..  83 

fixation  in  manure 819 

formation,  organic  nitrogen  in.  818 

from  aluminum  nitrid 126 

salt,  effect  on  nitrogen  retention 

in  goats 261 

Ammoniflcation — 

as    affected    by    lime-magnesia 

ratio 720 

in  Hawaii  soils,  Hawaii 7ld 

seasonal  variation 614 

studies  with  soU  fungi,  N.J 817 

Ammonium — 

citrate  solution,  preparation —  116, 804 
magnesium    phosphate,    precipi- 
tation   in    presence    of    am- 
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nitrate,  fertilizing  value 831 

nitrate,  production ..  423 

oxalate,  nitrification  rate .  124 
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teraction    121 

salts,  assimilation  by  plants 121 
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sulphate  for  sugar  cane 336 

sulphate,  nitrification  rate .  124 

sulphate,  production  and  use.  425,  517 

sulphate,  use  on  calcareous  soils.  622 
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In  alfalfa 411 

in  dried  fodders 503 

in  mammary  gland 412 

Amylometer,  description 114 

Anametria  grisea,  notM,  Mich 651 

Anaphoidea  luna  n.8p^  description-  852 
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alimentary,  caused  by  eggs.—  178 

notes 78, 272 

protein,  treatise . 79 

Anaplaama  arffm^timum,  notes...-.-  183 

Anaplasmosis — 

bovine,  immunization -.-..  476 

bovine,  in  Argentina 183 

Anarsia  Uneamiu,    {See  Peach  twig- 
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bibliography . SW 

of  domestic  animals,  text-book.  78,  682 

of  the  horse,  atlas 584 

of  the  horse,  treatise 278,  682 

pathologic,  treatise 270 

AndretM    helianthi,    pollination    of 
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Anesthetics,  effect  on  plant  roots 626 
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Anllin  sulphate,  nitrification  rate 124 
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castration,  treatise 578 
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diseases  in  Bihar  and  Orlssa 272 
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diseases  in  Burma 373 

diseases  in  Ireland 778 
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diseases,  resistance  to 270 
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diseases,  treatment 578 
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ecology,  studies 649 
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treatise 752 
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husbandry,  lessons  on 597 
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organism  as  a  machine 258 
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in  Antirrbinnm 202,  203,  220 

in  blossoms  and  fmits 309 

pigments  in  Tegetable  cells 428 
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ve9Utu9,  notes,  U.S.D.A 658 
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perature   81 

bacillus    as   affected    by    ultra- 
violet rays 475 

bacteria   from   a   contaminated 

stream 873 

immunisation . 273 

notes.  La 778 
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precipitation,    control    extracts 

for 579 

serum,  anaphylaxis  after  using.      373 

transmission  by  stable  flies 552 
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tein concentration ttl 
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notes.    Can m 
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water  requirement,  U.8.D.A 127 
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ments,   Can 431 
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Coccide,     preparation      tor 

aoopical  study S 

Cocddiosis— 

in  poultry  and  game  Mnta lH 

in  rabblta m 

Cooome  ottricola  n.sp.,  deacriptioB 57 

CooAjflfo     amhigueUa,      polyphagons 

habita »4 
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DJk ir 
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peat 30 

Cockroaches,   relation   to   cancer   In 

rats 853 
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bUlty,  Mass 
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products,  preparation- 
Coconuts — 

culture  in  Ceylon 

culture  in  India 
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egg  parasltee  of 86 
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notes,  lows 290 
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analyses 8H 
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tion   7© 
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bkMnetric  studies 440 
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culture  experimeats 746 
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diseases  in  Surinam 749 

diseases,   notes 340 

diseases,  notes,  PJH 645 
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ing *- 161 
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manuring  in  southern  India. 888 
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Hawaii 746 
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selection    experiments 746 
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construction   and   management, 

Colo 140 

construction   and   management, 

W.Va 834 

Cold  storage — 

effect  on  fruit  fly,  Hawaii 450 

of  tropical  fruits,  HawaU...  480,745 
warehouses,   inspection  in  New 

Jersey 357 

Coleophora  larioeUa,  notes,  Can 448 
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forests  in  India 361 
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tion experiments 647 
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Colic  in  horses,  treatise 584 
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lagenarium,    notes 641 
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n.Bpp.,   descriptions 842 
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treatise 808 
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birds 766 

inheritance  in  horses 861 

Inheritance  in  pigs 466 
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as  affected  by  alkali,  Wyo 787 

as  affected  by  silage 500 
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culverts,  plans 485, 686,  884 
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U.S.D.A 380 

permeability  tests 788 
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Tile.) 

posts,  mold  for 788 

proportioning  aggregates  for 484 

sand  for 484 

use  in  drainage  and  irrigation 787 

use  on  farms 86 
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in 100 
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344,  644 
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State  Station,  work  of 406 
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determination  In  conserves 114 

determination  In  sprays 114 
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Copra,  preparation 288, 815 
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and  cob  meal,  analyses,  N.J 887 
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anomalies  of 181 

as  a  feeding  stuff 97, 200 
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bran,  analyses 882 
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breeding  experiments,  N.J 538 

breeding  experiments,  Oreg 827 
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SJHk 788 

canned,  examination 181 
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chop,  analyses 588, 882 

chop,  analyses,  Ky 887 

club  work  in  Kentucky 107 

clubs  in  Philippines 496 

clubs  in  rural  schools 803 

clubs  in  Southern  States 402 
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cost  of  production 504 

cost  of  production,  Minn 888 

cost  of  production,  Ohio 136 

cracked,  analyses 882 

cracked,  analyses,  Ky 887 

culture,  Tenn 182 

culture,  Tex 228 

culture  experiments,  Arix 628 

culture  experiments.  Can 481 

culture  experiments,  N.Dak —  520,  530 

culture  experiments,  Oreg 182 

culture  experiments,  n.S.D.A  ..  430 

culture  for  silage,  Wyo 481 

culture  in  Mexico 181 

culture  in  Montana,  Mont 184 

culture,  treatise 228,484,820 

digestibility 888 
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Ky 1  862 

earworm,  remedies,  N.J 561 

effect  on  succeeding  crops,  U.S. 

D,A 224 

feed  meal,  analyses,  Ky  .. 887 

feed  meal,  analyses,  N.J 887 

fertiliser  experiments...  217.484,820 
fertiliser   experiments,    Ala.Col- 

lege . 782,  783 
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fertiliser  experiments,  Mich €36 

fertiliser  experiments.  Mo 321 

fertiliser  experiments,  &C 423 

fertiliser  experimenta,  Tenn 12! 
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for  silage,  varieties,  U.S.D  A  S3S 

germ  meal,  analyses,  Ind 16& 

germ  meal,  analyses,  Ky 8lt 

germ  meal,  analyses,  N.J 887 

grades  of IS 
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oxid 423 

growth    at    different    ten4>era- 

tures,    U.aD.i& 8S4 

heredity  of  seed  characters  In —       728 

hogging  off.  U.S.DJI 224 

hybrids   and   parents,    compari- 
son, U.S.D.A 1S3 

ImproTement,   Mich 888 

improvement  by  selection 433 

irrigation  experiments,  Oreg 188 

irrigation      experiments,      U.S. 

D.A 37,  225 

Judging,  Wis 881 

kernel,  life  history 896 

liming  experiments,  Ohio 31 

liming  experiments,  Tenn 132 

meal,   analyses.   Mass 250 

molds,  notes,  Ky 337 

Mogul    Indian,    culture    experi- 
ments,   Aris 526 
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cotton-seed  oils 181 

ordinary  threshing  machine  for. 

Mont 134 

pollination  experiments 228 

preservation  by  pressure,  W.Va.      416 

products  as  human  food 580 

proteins,  nutritive  value 164 
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rootworm,  western,  notes 296 

school  lessons  on 484 

school  lessons  on.  U.SJ)^ 197 

seed,  maggot,  notes,  Can 448 

shock,  for  silage,  Mo 886 
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stover,  amylolytic  activity 501 
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varieties,  Ga 631 

varieties,  Miss 626 
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varieties,  Oreg 730 

varieties,  Tex 226 

varieties,  U.S.D.A..  224,382,338,430 

water  requirement,  Olsla 335 

water  requirement,  U.8J>JL 127 

wilting  coefficient,  Okla 386 
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tion, U.S.D.A 138 

yield  as  affected  by  source  of 

seed,  Tex 226 
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D.A 449 
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fowls 671 
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vagum,  pathogenicity,  Del 446 
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in  Australia 894 
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reducing 662 
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Oreg 157 

biennial  cropping,  U.S.D.A 226 

boll  weevil  in  Cuba 852 

boll  weevil,  notes,  Ala.CoUege 62 
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bollworm  in  Cyprus 754 
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bollworm,  pink,  remedies 152,  449 
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U.8.D.A 484 
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notes,  S.C 481 
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culture,  Wyo 431 
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storage 356 

testing 874 

testing  and  handling,  Colo 774 
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construction,   Wis 889 

cooperative,  In  Minnesota,  Minn.  688 

cooperative,  organization.  Wis —  898 

for  southern  farmers,  U.S.D.A—  677 

inspection  In  Indiana 254 

inspection  In  New  Jersey 254 

Creamery — 

equipment,  operation 874 

sewage,  disposal.  Wis 889 

Creatln — 

behavior  during  fatigue 764 

determination 505 

determination  in  meats  and  meat 

extracts 299 

excretion  during  starvation 257 

metabolism  of 764 

Creatlnln — 

determination     In     meats     and 

meat  extracts 299 

elimination  and  basal  metabol- 
ism, relation 359 

excretion  by   women 256,  663 

excretion  during  starvation 257 
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In  muscle 764 
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Creosote  as  a  milk  preservative 576 

Creosotes    as    wood    preservatives, 

U.S.DJI 841 

Crescograpb,  description 222 

Cresol,  sterilisation  of  soils  by 816 

Crimson  clover.     (See  Clover,  crim- 
son.) 

Crocus  bulbs  as  food 855 

Cronartium  rihioola,  treatment 842 

Crop- 
production,  maintenance 14 

production,  text-book 393 

reports,  U.S.D.A 90, 

287,  490,  594,  689,  893 

residues,  fertilizing  value 319 

rotations.       {See    Rotation    of 

crops.) 

yields  and  prices,  relation,  111—  191 

Crops — 

cost  of  production,  Colo 791 

fertilizer    requirements,    deter- 
mination      620 

hogging   off   in    the   com   belt, 

U.S.D.A 192 

mutual  influence  In  relation  to 

nitrogen 515 

prices  in  Ireland 594 

school  lessons  on 597 

water  requirement,  U.S.D.A 127 


Crotalaria —  Page. 
diversieiipula,  analyses  and  di- 
gestibility    167 

ealtiana,  fertilizing  value,   Ha- 

waU    722 

Crotln  and  its  antitoxins 78 

Croton  grati89imu9,  analyses  and  di- 

gesUbillty 167 

Cruciferous  plants,  culture.  Mass 387 

Crude  fiber.     (See  Cellulose.) 

CryphallniB,  classification,  U.8.DA—  758 

Cryptorhtfnchus  mangiferw,  notes 352 

Crypioeporella  viticola — 

studies,  Mo.Fruit 751 

studies,    N.Y. State 52 

Crytohlahee  gnidiella,  notes 151 

Ctenooephalus  feUe  as  a  host  of  In- 
dian kala-azar  parasite 61 

Ctenophora     anguetipennie,     notes, 

Oreg 651 

Cucumber — 

beetle,  belted,  remedies,  U.S.D.A_  657 

diseases  in  Sweden 641 

downy  mildew,  notes.  Mass 342 

Cucumbers,       water       requirement, 

U.S.D.A 127 

Cucumie  prophetarum,  analyp'^s  and 

digestibility 167 

Culidds.     (See  Mosquitoes.) 

Cultivation,  mechanical,  in  Europe 485 

Culture  media  for  counting  soil  bac- 
teria,   N.Y.State 626 

Culverts,  concrete,  specifications 485, 

686,884 

CunUa    maritMa,    ice     fringes     on, 

U.S.D.A 221 

Curbs,  concrete  caisson,  for  shallow 

wells,    Ariz 686 

Curculionids  in  bamboo  stems 352 

Currant — 

diseases,  studies.  Can 441 

pollen,  viability,  NJ 534 

rust,    notes 241 

Currants — 

acidity   110 

crossing  experiments,  N.J 535 

culture  experiments,  Ariz 540 

varieties,  N.Dak 538 

variety  tests  and  culture,  Md 141 

Custard  apple  as  a  stock  for  cheri- 

moya  and  atcmoya 143 

Cutworm,  variegated,  notes,  Oreg 651 

Cutworms — 

injurious  to  strawberries,  Can.  556 

notes,  Can 448 

notes,  Hawaii 753 

notes.  Mass 349 

olive  green,  notes,  Oreg 651 

remedies 246 

Cyanamld — 

decomposition,    seasonal    varia- 
tion   614 

works  at  Niagara  Falls 622 

Cyanid — 

effect  on  plants 846 

effect  on  scale-insect  eggs,  Cal 245 
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Cpmthmlm  hermr^enait,  analysM  and 

dlgwtiblUty 1«T 

CyclohexaiM,  tterUlMtion  of  mUb  by-  816 

Cyclones,  nature.  U.8J).A 810 

CudU  p^mimeUQ,  egg  parasitet  of —  59 

CifUm4r99porium— 

imoUmdU  n.ip.,  deacrlptton 150 

yoail,  notes 740 

Cifnodon  daetyUm — 

analTMS  and  dlgestlbUlty 167 

as  a  lawn  grass 828 

Ctfpenu  uHUitu9,  analyses  and   dl- 
gestlbUlty   167 

Oprtooiuter  glutgotci  n^p^  descrip- 
tion    557 

Cyrtospennnms,   cultnre  and  analy- 
ses   87 

CptticercuM    bovit,    destruction     by 

freedng 880 

Cpttapus   emndiiui   on   white    mus* 

tard 544 

Cpti9u»   proUferuB,   cnltnre   In    Ha- 
waii. HawaU 780 

Cytology,  Index  catalogue 166 

D^tplooiemimm  iBgypttacum,  analyses 

and  dlgestlbUlty 167 

Dttcm^ — 

cmcurUtm,  Ufe  history,  U.S.D.A.  452 

ole«,  notes.  U.aDJL 56 

DaflbdU  fly.  Ufe  history 350 

Daffodils,  manual 143 

Dairies,  Inspection— 

In  Indiana 254 

In  New  Jersey 254 

In  New  Orleans 857 

In  VlrglnU 661 

Dairy— 

bacteriology,  treatise 577 

bam.  description,  N.J 580 

bams,  plans.  Can 470 

chemistry,  treatise 501 

conveniences.  U.8.D.A. 590 

farming,  factors  of  success  In. 

N.Y.CoraeU 89 

farming,  notes.  Kans 870 

farms.  Ice  for,  U.S.D.A 501 

herd  records 267 

herd  records.  Can 470 

herd  records,  Md 774 

herd  records.  N.J 573 

herd  records,  value 399 

herds,    care    and    management. 

Kans 870 

Industry  about  Elgin,  Illinois..  192 

Industry  In  Bombay 867 

Industry  In  Denmark 471 

industry      in      United      States, 

U.S.D.A  - 773 

machinery,  tests 486 

products,  inspection  in  Canada  _  473 
products,  marketing  In  Queens- 
land  798 

products,    production    and    use. 

U.8.D.A —  773 

products,  testing  and  handling, 

S.Dak 676 


Pagt 
Dairy — Contlnaed. 

products,  transportation 8T4 

utensils,  washing,  U.8.D.A 581 

Dalryliig — 

tn  Nevada 4T1 

In  south  Mississippi.  Was 388 

In  Switzerland «7« 

In  the  South,  U.8.D^ IT4 

laboratory  guide 173 

municipal,  notes TT8 

review  of  Utcrature 173,961 

school  lessons  <m SW 

treatise 258, 2M 

Daisy,  yellow,  variations  in 716 

Datdimia        conoei^trica,         fmlting 

forms 341 

Daphmia  o5f«sa,  heredity  in 448 

DBTffida  procimotug,  notes,  Ore|^ 651 

Darkness,  Intensity  Jnst  befiore  dawn. 

U.aD.A 211 

Dasheens — 

culture  and  analyses 87 

culture  In  the  South,  U.SJ>JI 631 

DoM^neura  leffumimiooUh  notes.  Ores.  651 
Da$w9cppha  (Pssisa)  oolyeteo*  stud- 
ies    844 

Date  palms — 

origin 142 

ornamental,  culture  In  Arfsona, 

n.SJ>.A 2S3 


culture  In  Arts<nia,  U.S-DJk 2S2 

varieOea,    U.aDJi 232 

DovieHa  laUfoUa,  constltaentB  of 
leaves  and  stems 601 

Daylight  Ulumlnatlon,  measorement, 

U.&D^ 810 

Death  camas — 

descripUon,  U.8.D^ 4T4 

notes,  Cal 778 

Delaware  Station — 

F^mers'  Day  guide  for 683 

report 4»«,  T96 

Delphadns    of    North    and    Bonth 

America 247 

DelpMnktm  spp.,  notes,  Cal T78 

Dematophora — 

neoafrCr,  studies 149 

sp.  on  coffee,  P.B 649 

Dendroctonua — 

hrevieomU.     (Bee  Western  pine 

beetle.) 
montieolm.    (See  Mountain  pine 

beetle.) 
mwrrapanw.        (806     Lodgepolo 

pine  beetle.) 
oteeue.        (See     Sitka     spruce 

beetle.) 
peeudoieugm,     {See  Douglas  fir 

beetle.) 
valent.     (See  Turpentine  beetle, 
red.) 

Dendrophoma  nuuroonU,  notes 146 

Denltrlflcation — 

in  soils  of  dUferent  water  con- 
tent         SI? 

rtle  of  ensyms  In m 
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PaRo. 

Deodar,  witches'  brooms  on 34rt 

Department    of    agriculture.       (See 
United  States  Departmentof  Agri- 
culture. ) 
Dermticentor  venustus — 

iandertoni),  eradication 853 

notes,  Can 448 

Dennany99U9    sp.,    transmission    of 

spirochetes    by 279 

Deschutes  Rlyer,  Oreg.,  utilisation..       279 
De9mcdium    ioriuoBum,    culture    In 

Hawaii.  Hawaii 730 

Dettdoriw  livia,  notes 151 

Dewberries — 

culture,    U.S.D.A 639 

culture  In  southern  Texas,  U.S. 

DA 639 

Dextrin,  production  and  use 117 

Diabetes — 

and  glycosuria,  treatise 474 

experimental,  In  cats 180 

Diabrotica — 

halteata,  remedies,  U.S.D.A 557 

eoror,  notes,  Oreg 651 

Diaohasma  tryoni  In  Hawaii 757 

Diaporihe  haiaiatU,  notes 1.       843 

Diarrhea,    white.    In    chicks,    treat- 
ment           380 

Diiupie  pentagona,  remedies 755 

Diastase — 

In    red   algn 503 

of  alfalfa,  Investigations 502 

IHairwa — 

caneUa,  remedies 553 

eacoharalie.      (See   Sugar    cane 
borer.) 

Dlbenxoylglucoxylose,   notes 502 

Dlcalclum  phosphate,  determination. 

Wash    409 

Diooma  anomala,  analyses  and  dlges- 

tlbUlty   167 

Diet- 
am  Ino  adds  and  yltamlns  In..       857 
and    vitamin,    quantitative    re- 
lationship     163,164 

as    a    cause    of   Inefficiency    In 

school    children 458 

effect  on  growth 256 

effect  on  secretion  of  digestive 

ferments    256 

importance    of    flavors,    spices, 

etc 764 

In  typhoid  fever 564 

of  Alaskan   Eskimos 358 

of   laborers   In   Spain 562 

of    sailors 358 

of  worklngmen 857 

principles  of 659 

protein  and  carbohydrates  In 857 

qualitatively  Insufficient,  studies.      561 

relation   to   pellagra 255,564 

treatise    — 661 

vltamln-free,  effect  on  carbohy- 
drate metabolism 257 

(See  alio  Food.) 
DieUrtes,  statistical  study  of 168 


rage 

Dietetics,    history 66 

Digestion  experiments — 

with  EquldfiB 262 

with    pigs 866 

with  pigs.  111 70 

with    sheep 167.168 

with   sheep.    Mass 68,667 

with  sheep,  Tex 709 

with  sheep,  Wyo 770 

with  steers,  Ga 668 

with  steers.  111 69 

with   steers,  N.Mex 467 

Digestive     tract     as     affected     by 

diet    265,366,367 

Digitalis,  Improvement  by  selection.  143 

Dio$pyro9  virffif^^t^f^,  seedless  fruits 

of   142 

Dipalmltylstearln    in   lard 801 

Diphaohne  fueca,   analyses   and   di- 
gestibility      167 

Diphtheria,    human    and   avian,    re- 
lation    271 

DiplobacUlue  oapaulaiua,  notes 178 

Diplodia  naialeneie  on  citrus 846 

Diplodinium  eoaudatum,  morphology 

and  new  forms  of 376 

Dipping  vats,  concrete,  construction. 

Ark 261 

Dlptera — 

bloodsucking,  of  British  Colum- 
bia  551 

North  America,  biology 153 

Dirphpa  (NitrocrU)  princepe,  notes.  847 

Diseases — 

and  Insects,  paper  on 151 

and  malnutrition,  correlation..  858 

caused  by  nematodes,  treatment.  678 

effect  on  metabolism 668 

of  animals.      (See  Animal   dis- 
eases.) 
of  plants.     (See  Plant  diseases.) 
transmission  by  Insects 552, 846 

Dishes,  paper,  bacteriology 866 

Disinfectants — 

determination  of  antiseptic 

power 609 

injuries  to  seeds  and  roots  by, 

U.SJ>.A 647 

standardization 80 

Disinfection,  notes,  N.Dak 466 

Distemper,  canine  or  dog.     (See  Dog 
distemper.) 

Distillers*  grains — 

analyses,  Can 465 

dried,  analyses,  Ind 169 

dried,  analyses,  Ky 667 

dried,  analyses,  Mass 259 

dried,  analyses,  N.H 169 

dried,  ana^ses,  N.J 667 

Distillery-- 

slop,  dried,  analyses 862 

waste,  digestibility 168 

Ditches — 

cleaning 689 

cost  of  excavating 884 
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Dltchct — Contlnaed.  Pftfe. 

cost  of  ezcaTAtlDg,  Ohio 481 

dlgglnc  with  ozploflTeB 589 

Dittany,  ic«  fringM  on,  U.8J)JL. —  221 
DloTMiB,  effect  on  milk  Mcretlon —  74 
Dog— 

distemper,  treatment 84 

flea  ae  a  boat  of  Indian  kala- 

asar  paraelte 61 

Dogflah— 

fertlUser  and  oU  from 424 

•crai>,  analyses.  Can 424 

utillaation 722 

I>ogs— 

destmction   of    sheep    by,    17.8. 

D.A 866 

inbreeding  and  line-breeding  in.      466 
DoUohoi  UibWt — 

cultur^  Tex 226 

culture  experiments 227 

Domestic  art  or  science.     {See  Home 
economics.) 

Douglas  flr  beetle,  notes.  Can 552 

Donrlne — 

Immonisatlon 874 

in  Nebrasks 584 

Drag,  homemade,  for  soils,  Hawaii..  789 
Drainage — 

concrete  in 787 

districts,  topographic  sarreying 

for 884 

ditches,  cleaning 589 

ditches,  cost  of  excavating 884 

ditches,  cost  of  excavating,  Ohio.      481 
ditches,  digging  with  exploalTes.       589 

in  Maryland,  Md 787 

Uw  in  Maryland,  Md 787 

notes 814 

of  oTerflowed  lands,  U.8.DJI 883 

project  along  Big  Black  Biver, 

Miss.,  n.aD.A 883 

project  in   Mississippi   Co.,   At- 

kansas 588 

pumping,  steam  v.  electric  power 

for 588 

tUe.    (See  Tile.) 

water,      composition,      seasonal 

▼ariation  in 128 

water  from  unmanured  and  un- 

cropped  land 121 

Drexel  aerological  station,  U.8.D.A..  810 
Dried  blood— 

ammoniflcatlon  studies,  N.J 817 

analyses,  Ind 169 

aTailability  as  affected  by  com- 
position of  soil,  N.J 516 

fertilising  value 831 

fertUlaing  value,  N.J 516 

for  poUtoes,  Ala.College 739 

for  sugar  cane 336 

Dropsy  in  cattle  at  high  altitudes, 

Colo 781 

DroeophUa  ompelopMlo.     (See  Pom- 
ace fly.) 
Drought  at  New  York  City,  n.8.D.A.       810 
Drug — 

law  in  Tennessee 857 


Drug — Continued. 

laws   and   regolnttons    In    Kan- 
sas   254 

legislation,  manual 65 

Drugs — 

analyses 7S3 

Inspection.  U.8J>JI 254 

inspection  in  Georgia T& 

Inspection  in  Indiana 254,  SST 

inspection  in  Lonlslaiut 357 

inspection  in  Maine,  Me Si 

inspection  in  New  Jersey 357 

inspection     in     Nortb     Dakota, 

N.Dak 162,  456.  «61,  7«3 

inspection  In  Pennsylvania 763 

lnq>ectlon  in  Tennessee SST 

Dry  farming — 

experiments,  Aris 86 

experiments,  Oreg 730 

experiments,  n.S.D.A S25 

experiments.  Wash 7K 

in  Australia 399 

in  Oregon 494 

in  Oregon,  Oreg 131 

treatise 430 

Dry  matter  in  mixed  rationa,  dlgestl- 

bUlty,  111 70 

Ducklings,  cramp  disease  in  doe  to 

diet 2T8 

Ducks — 

crossbreeding  experiments,  N^-  571 

feeding  experiments,  Minn 868 

hybridisation 899 

serum  proteins  of 861 

variations    in    due    to    feeding 

stuffa 367 

wild,  seasonal  changes  in  testes 

and  plumage 264 

Ductless  glands,  chemical  pathology 

of 78 

Duomitue  punoiifer,  notes 554 

Duralumin  for  household  utensils 457 

Durian,  asexual  propagation 142 

Dmrio   eHbethlmme,   asexual   propaga- 
tion   142 

Durra — 

culture  experiments,  Aris 526 

culture  in  Jamaica 239 

Dust  prevention  experiments 884 

Dusting  V.  hpnjlng,  N.J 550 

Dynamite — 

subsoiling  with 884 

use  in  improving  soils,  Hawaii.  730 

Dynamiting — 

effect  on  yield  of  cereala,  N.Dak.  528 

effect  on  yield  of  oats,  U.8.D.A.  430 

for  tree  planting,  N.J 5S5 

Dysentery,  chronic  bacteriaL     (Bee 
Johne*s  disease.) 

Bariae  iiietfloiia — 

notes 84T 

seasonal  variation  in 152 

Earthworms,  remedies 246 

Earwigs,  feeding  habits 246 

Bast    coast    fever.       (See    African 
coast  fever.) 

Echinococcosis,  alveolar  and  hydatid.  971 
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Page. 
Bconomlcfl,  ruraL     {See  Rural  eco- 
nomics.) 
Bctoedemia    phUopJiaga    iLsp.,    de- 
scription       450 

Eklncatlon — 

agricQltnral.     {See  Agricultural 
education.) 

vocational,  In  Pennsylvania. 696 

Belworms — 

anatomy  and  life  history ..      841 

notes.  Can 448 

Egg- 
abnormal,  description 870 

albumin.    {See  Albumin,  egg.) 
associations,     cooperative,     or- 
ganisations, U.S.D.A 870 

conserves,  methods  of  analysis.       109 

diet,  anaphylaxis  due  to 178 

laying    in    different    breeds    of 

poultry 868 

production,  breeding  for.  Me 172 

production  in  winter,  Wash 869 

production   of  different  breeds, 

N.J 672 

production,  physiology,  N.Y.Cor- 
nell        870 

production,  studies,  Utah 73 

societies  in  England 792 

Eggplant  fruit  rots,  studies 843 

Eggplants,  heredity  in,  N.J 638 

Eggs- 
bacterial    content    and    keeping 

quality,  Kans 172 

care  on  the  farm 763 

changes  in  during  storage 854 

composition   in    relation    to   vl- 

taUty  of  the  chick 869 

desiccating    264 

double-yolked,    production,    U.S. 

D.A    771 

effect   on    bacterial    content   of 

ice  cream 660 

factors  affecting  weight,  compo- 
sition, and  batchabillty,  W.Va      869 

food  value 854 

frozen,    examination 367 

handling   and   marketing 252 

incubation  experiments,  Oreg 868 

marketing    cooperatively,     U.S. 

D.A 870 

methods  of  analysis 109 

preservation    854 

preservation,    Minn 870 

preservation  experiments,  Can.      470 

prices   in   Chicago 490 

shipping  by  parcel  post,  N.J 572 

storage 356 

structure  and  composition 854 

structure     and     quality,     N.T. 

Cornell     870 

Eggshells   in   fowls    as   affected   by 

male    parent 263 

Khretia   Iwtientotica,   analyses    and 

digestibility 167 

Bimeria  spp.   in  rabbits 180 


Page. 

Einkom,  varieties,  N.Dak 628 

Elderberries,     culture     experiments. 

Aria    540 

Electrical  Injuries  to  trees,  Mass..  428 
Electricity- 
effect  on  absorption  by  plants..  828 

fixation  of  nitrogen  by 126 

for  cooking  and  heating 66 

for  pumping . 87 

for  rural  districts 886 

for    threshing 282 

relation    to   threshing    machine 

fires    86 

eterlliaation  of  milk  by 77,269 

use  on  farms 689,886 

V,  steam  power  for  filling  silos  690 
Electroculture    experiments,    distri- 
bution    of     overhead     discharge 

wires    in. 486 

BUectrolytes,   absorption   and   excre- 
tion by   lupines 824 

Electromotive  phenomena  in  plants.  622 
BleooharU    jfaluatrie,     digestibility, 

Wyo   770 

Bleueine    ooraoana,    culture    experi- 
ments    227 

Elevators — 

cooperative  grain,  in  Iowa 698 

farmers'  cooperative,  in  Minne- 
sota, Minn ^_  688 

grain,    in    Canada 894 

Elm  leaf  beetle,  reproduction  in 851 

Elms,  nutrient  absorption  in 748 

Emmer — 

culture   experiments,  Ariz 526 

•  culture  experiments,  N.Dak..  529,530 

culture  experiments,  Oreg 132 

culture  in  eastern  Oregon,  Oreg.  730 

varieties.  Can 481 

varieties,  N.Dak 527,528 

varieties,  U.S.D.A 334 

Btnpoa  ro9<B  as  a  fruit  pest,  Oreg..  661 

Emulsin  in  alfalfa 411 

Bnarmonia     intertUnctanc,     notes, 

Mich 661 

Endometritis,  effect  on  milk 479 

Endophytlum  n.sp.,  description 749 

Endoihia — 

paraeitica,   ascospore   expulsion 

in 346 

paraeitica,      dissemination      by 

birds,  U.S.D.A 66 

spp.,  relation  to  tannin  content 

of  host  plants 646 

Energy — 

latent  and  kinetic,  conversion  in 

animals 860 

metabolism  and  protein  metabo- 
lism,  relation 668 

metabolism  as  affected  by  mal- 
nutrition    664 

metabolism      during     muscular 

work 765 

requirement  in  disease 668 

Enidneers,  handbook  for 188 
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DieseU  tetti -  486 

gms,  tests.. 281 

gasoline,  for  pamping 87 

gssolloe.  treatise —  788 

Intemsl     combustion,     kerosene 

for —  687 

Internal  combustion,  Inbrleatlng 

oil  for 86 

steam    r.    Internal    combustion, 

for  farm   power 589 

BnterlUs.  chronic.    {See  Johne*s  dis- 
ease.) 
Bnterobepatltls,     Infectious.       (Bee 
Blackhead.) 

Bnterokinase,  properties 858 

Entomological — 

problems  In  South  Africa 56 

Society  of  British  ColnmbU —  561 
Entomology — 

applied,  scope  and  alms 448 

economic,  and  bird  protection —  847 

economic.   In  Barbados 551 

economic.  In  German  Empire..  847 

economic.  In  Italy 847 

economic,  manual 56 

economic  progress  in 97 

forest,  text-book 151 

Importsnce  of.  La 846 

medical,  treatise 846 

Rntomophthorett,  parasitism 245 

Kntorrhlsa,     studies     and     bibliog- 
raphy   749 

Rnayni — 

action,  studies 710,808 

action,  treatise 19 

reactions  of  milk 299 

Bnsyms — 

coagulating,  action  on  caseino- 

gen 607 

diffusion  from  rind  toward  inte- 
rior of  cheeses 175 

importance  in  medicine  and  sur- 
gery    474 

in  alfalfa 410- 

*  In  AepergiUue  orytm 710 

in  mammary  gland  and  milk —  411 

intracellular,  studies 112 

plant,   studies 523 

protective,  appearance  after  in- 
jection of  foreign  substratum.  112 

rOle,  in  dentrlflcatlon 112 

text-book 662 

(See  alto  Ferments.) 

EpheeUa  oauiella,  notes 161 
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Jvncus  haltiow,  digestibility,  Wyo.  770 

June  beetles — 

bacterial  disease  of,  Mich 61 

western  lined,  notes.  Can 556 

Kaflr— 

corn  as  a  feeding  stuff,  Kans 68 

corn,  culture,  Tex 226 

com,  culture  and  use,  Kans 40 

corn,  culture  experiments,  Ariz.  526 
corn,   culture   in   Arizona,   U.S. 

D.A     226 

com,  grades  of 138 

com  smut,  description  and  treat- 
ment    146 

com,  water  requirement,  Okla..  335 

com,   wilting  coefficient,   Okla.  335 

melon,    analyses 166 

Kalnlt— 

fertilizing    value 630 

for  corn,  Ala.College 732 

use  against  cotton  rust.  Miss..  735 

use   against   weeds,    N.Dak 138 

Kala-azar,  canine  and  human,  rela- 
tion    61 

KalanchoS  paniculata,  analyses  and 

dlgesUblllty    167 

Kale- 
culture  experiments,  Oreg 132 

fertilizer       experiments,       Va. 

Truck 540 

irrigation  experiments,  Oreg 186 

seed   selection,   Oreg 827 

thousand-headed,   culture,   Tex.  226 
thousand-headed,  v.  marrow  cab- 
bage, Oreg 827 

KaUoty^phinga  dohmii,  notes,  N.J_.  550 

Kansas — 

College,  alumni  record 895 

College,  notes 396,  599.  900 

Station,  notes 896 

Kaoliang — 

culture  experiments,  Ariz 526 

description  and  culture,  S.Dak.  736 

Kaong,  culture  and  use 46 

Kelp— 

as  a  source  of  potash,  U.S.D.A 821 

chemistry  of.  Cal 723 

Kentucky  Station,  notes 396.  497 

Kerosene — 

as  a  substitute  for  gasoline 788 

as  a  wood  preservative.  U.S.D.A-  841 

effect  on  com '  729 

for  farm  tractors,  U.S.D.A 887 

for  internal  combustion  engines.  687 

illuminating  power 487 

Ketchup.     (See  Catsup.) 

Kidney  worm  in  hogs — 

in   Philippines 479 

notes,  Ala.College 783 

Klnghead,  analyses,  NJDak 169 

Kitchens — 

equipment.  U.S.D.A 65 

rolling,  notes 662 
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KJeldAhl  lUtk,  modified,  description.       807 

Knapp  AsricQltnrml  Daj,  notes 496 

Knapweed,  life  history  and  btonomics.       769 
Kochia  Boltoioides,  analyses  and  di- 

festlbUUj 1«7 

Komu  cnltorc  experiment b 227 

Kroo  beans,  culture  experiments —       227 

Kulthi  bean,  culture,  Tex 22« 

Kumquats,    ;lassiilcation 889 

KwiU$^ffU  Bib;  analyses  and  disestl- 

bUlty 167 

Kymograph  for  study  of  small  ani- 
mals        565 

Lablab.   culture  experiments 227 

Labor  in  British  Columbia 593 

Laboratories,     small,     for    research 

work 806 

Laborers — 

Danish,  standard  of  llrlnf 66 

diet  for 857 

diet  of  in  Spain 562 

farm.     {Bee  Agricultural  labor- 
ers.) 
food  shops  for  in  Christiana —       856 
standard   of   living   in    Chicago 

stockyards  district- 163 

standard  of  Uring  in  Holland —       163 
Lace-wing — 

brown,  notes,  Oreg 651 

fly,  notes,  Ky 654 

Lachnodtus  greeni  n.sp.,  notes 57 

Lachno9tema  spp.,  bacterial  disease 

of,  Mich 61 

Lactase  In  alfalfa 411 

Lactescence  in  plants 180 

Lactic  acid — 

bacteria,  formation  of  p-oxyphe- 

nylethylamin  by 503 

bacteria,  use  in  silage  making.  507,  767 
determination    in    organic    sub- 
stances        114 

Lactochronje,   iuTestigatlons,   Mo 19 

Lactose,  utilisation  by  green  plants.       823 
Lady  beetle — 

common    eastern.    Introduction, 

Oreg 846 

common,  notes,   Ky 654 

lAtlapa  eohidninus,  notes 853 

Lambs — 

feeding  experiments,  N.H 261 

quarier,  analyses,  N.Dak 169 

quarier,      water      requirement, 

U.8.D.A 127 

winter  production,  Ohio 468 

(See  dUo  Sheep.) 
land — 

clearing,  Can 484 

clearing  of  stumps 589 

grant    colleges.      (See   Agricul- 
tural colleges.) 
Grant  Engineering  Association.  8 
injured  by  Tolcanic  ash,   recla- 
mation, Alaska 31 

ownership,    tenure,    and    taxa- 
tion, treatise 891 

plaster.     (See  Gypsum.) 


Land — Continued. 

settlement  in  America ^ 

taxation,  blbUognphjr 

tenure    and    administration    in 

British  India m 

use    by    schools    teaching    agri- 
culture   8M 

value,  factors   in 381 

Landlord   and   tenant,    eon  tract    be- 
tween    S» 

Lands — 

irrigated,  pastures  for.   Idaho —  CSS 

Judging,  Mass JJl 

logged-off,  reclamation 4Si 

overflowed,  reclamation 884 

overflowed,     reclamation,      U.S. 

D.A 8«3 

public   and   private,    in    Brtdsli 

Columbia 593 

public.  In  United  SUtes 389 

scouring,  of  Somerset  and  War- 
wickshire   213 

swamp,  in  Bavaria 812 

swamp,  reclamation 884 

tide  flat,  reclamation.   Wash 793 

waste,  reclamation » 

Landscape  gardening,  notes.  III 143 

Larch — 

canker,  notes 544, 844 

case  bearer,  notes.  Can 44S 

longicom  beetle  affecting 155 

sawfly,  large,  notes 754 

sawfly,  large,  parasites  of 352 

Lard— 

adulterated,  detection 80S 

as  affected  by  feeding  stuffs 21 

LariEspur — 

description,  U.SJ)JL 474 

notes,  Cal 778 

seed    fluid    extract,    Insectlcldai 

value 56 

Latex- 
hydrometer,  use 48 

physiological  studies 328 

Lath  industry  in  Canada 841 

LatiroA  vinosa,  life  history  and  hat>- 

its 756 

Iaw  of  minimum,  application  in  Irri- 
gation   481 

Lawns,  management 828 

Lead — 

arsenate,  analyses,  N.Dak 169 

arsenate,  chemistry  of 713 

arsenate,   Insectlcldai   value,  N. 

Dak 168 

arsenate,  insecticidal  value,  Oreg.  847 
chromate,  use  against  caterpil- 
lars   850 

determination    in    baking    i>ow- 

ders 298 

determination  in  water 505 

effect  on  germ  c^ls  of  male  rab- 
bits and  fowls 881 

Leaf- 
bug,  dusky,  affecting  potatoes —  5T 
fall,  studies 825 
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as  a  cause  of  soil  deterioration.  819 
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rOle  in  soil  absorption 819 

senility  in 728 

Zfccanium    gucrcifea,    studies,     Ala. 
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L.ecithin— 

food,  preparations  from 864 

loss  from  grass  during  curing 111 

metabolism  of 764 

products  of  soils 718 

ILieeks,  thrips  affecting 658 
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L«egumino8S,  nodule  bacteria  of 727 
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culture,  Wyo 430 
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fertilizer  experiments 37 

inoculation 423 

inoculation   experiments 630 

inoculation  experiments,  Oreg..  818 

insects  affecting 764 

potash  fertilisers  for 228 

treatise 432 

varieties 37 

I^emon — 

diseases,   investigations,   Cal 238 

gumming  disease,  notes 63 

seeds,   notes 613 

Lemons — 

fertilizer  experiments,  Cal 233 

grafting  experiments,   Cal 233 

Lentils,    digestlbUity 168 

Lepidiota  alltohirtum,  notes 555 
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leckii.     (See  Purple  scale.) 

oUvina  n.sp.,  description 449 

Leptobyrta  explanata,  notes,  N.  J-.  550 
Leptochloa  viroata,  culture   in   Ha- 
waii,  Hawaii 720 

Leptogloeaue  metnhranaceus,  notes 847 

Leptomywa  n.g.  and  n.spp.,  descrip- 
tions   321 

Leptosphwria — 

coffeicola,  notes 749 
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tritici,  notes 843 

Leptoetroma  pinasiri,  notes 845 
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thawing,  Mo 48 
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mal diseases 876 
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Leucotermee  spp.,  investigations,!!.^ 

DJi. 755 

Levees — 

building  by  hydraulic  dredge 589 

construction  and   maintenance-       187 

Lice,  poultry,  notes.  Wash 481 

Liebig,  J.  von,  biographical  sketch 109 

Light- 
effect  on   growth  and  develop- 
ment of  trees 144 

extinction  in  atmosphere  in  re- 
gion  of   the    ultraviolet,  U.S. 

D.A 810 

Lightning  flashes,  notes,  U.S.D.A 210 
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analyses,  Conn.State 520 

as  a  fertilizer 126, 127 
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for  flax 136 
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magnesia,  ratio  in  soils 324 

magnesia    ratio,    review    of    in- 
vestigations        218 
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requirement  of  soils,  determina- 
tion   296.  311,  609,  610 

soil  concretions  due  to 215 

sources  for  plants 622 

sterilisation  of  soils  by 82 

use.  Pa 624 

use  in  agriculture,  Del 424 
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use  on  Iowa  soils,  Iowa 212 

water  as  an   egg  preservative. 

Can 470 
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dips,  field  test  for,  U.S.D.A 612 

mixture  sludge,  analyses.  Conn. 

State 520 

mixtures,  analyses,  N.Dak 169 

mixtures,  composition,  Del 410 

mixtures,    fungicidal,  value,    N. 

Dak 168 

mixtures,      insecticldal      value, 

Oreg 846 
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N.J 518 
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Pa 624 
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ton-seed oil 813 

Unseed — 

cake,  acidity 269 

meal,  analyses 668,  862 

meal,  analyses.  Ind 169 

meal,  analyses.  Ky 667 

meal,  analyses.  Mass 269 

meal,  analyses,  N.J 667 

meal.  digesUbUlty,  111 69 

mucilage,  studies 802 

oil,  raw,  spedflcatloDs 416 

Lioffma    nodicomia,    biological    and 

systematic  studies 163 

Lipase — 

In  alfalfa 411 

of  castor  beans 803 

of  Cbelidoninm  seeds 19 
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as    inhibitors    of    anaphylactic 

shock    678 

in  immonlty 78 

relation  to  yitamins 661 
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cine, papers 874 
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diseases,  control  in  Oeorgis 876 

feeding.  La 68 
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industry  in  Argentina 364 
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industry  in  Saxony 689 

Judging,   text-book 668 

prices  in  Ireland 694 
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and  creatlnin 764 

Lobster  refuse,  analyses.  Can 424 
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description.    V.S.D JL -474 

disease  in  sheep 276 

notes,   Cal 778 
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inject  enemies  of 848 
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D-A » 

Lodgepole  pine  beetle,  notes,  Cal 58 
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Logging,  cost  accounting  sjstan 743 

Long  scale,  notes,  n.8.Dw4 54 

Longicom  larve.  remedies 244 

LophidUim     ohamwropia     n.ep^     de- 
scription      8C 
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nervitequum,  Inyestlgatlons T53 
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Cal 838 

I^tws   oomiculatua,  culture   in   Ha- 
waii. Hawaii 73« 

Lotus,  nodule  bacteria  of 33 

Louisiana  Unlrersity,  notes 396 

Loxottege  9tictioaUa,  notes,  Mont 153 

Lubricants   for   internal   combustion 

engines 86 
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iMcttia    eerioata    attacking    a    live 

calf 851 
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industry  in  Canada 841 

industry    in    United   States 48 
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Lumpy  Jaw.     {See  Actinomycosis) 
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description,    U.S.DJL 474 

fertilising  value 216 

inoculation   experiments 4SS 

nodule  bacteria  of SJ 

white,   root  system 634 
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HawaU 130 
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Lycopln  and  its  relation  to  cMoto- 
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Lpgidea  mendajt,  notes,  N.J 550 
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chinery.) 
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production  on  high-priced   oorn 

Unds U 

products,  methods  of  anaJyalsu.      IW 

products,  water  content 293 

protein,  cooked,  digestibility 256 

purchasing  and  use,  treatise. 394 

salted,  coloring  matter  In,  n.S. 

D.A 414 

scrap,  analyses.  Mass 259 

scrap,  analyses,  NJ>ak 161 

supply  in  United  States 98 

Mechanical  colleges.      {See  Agrrleul- 
tural  colleges.) 

Medic,  black,  nodule  bacteria  of 33 

Mediooffo  obicularis,  culture,  Tex_ 226 

Medicines,  subcutaneous  administra- 
tion         272 

Megastiffmue    UtricU    n.sp^    deacrlp- 

tion . ^_^.       857 

MegUla  maoulatQ — 

introduction,  Oreg 846 

notes.  Ky 654 

Melanoonium — 

fuUffineum,  studies.  MoJ*mit —       751 

eacchari,  notes 442 

Melandrium,  inheritance  of  leaf  col- 
oration in S5 

MelanoplM  spp.  injurious  to  aUalfiB, 

U.S.D.A 563 

Melcnotue  spp.,  notes.  U.S.D^ 566 

Melilotus   as    a    green   manure   for 

citrus,  Cal 23k 

Melinie  minutifiora — 

culture  in  Hawaii,  Han 

for  dairy  cattle 

Mellen's    Food    refuse,    composition 

and  digestibUity,  Mass 666 

Melon — 

diseases  in  Swed^i 641 

fly.  life  history,  U.S.DJ^ 452 

lice,  remedies.  HI 151 

Melons.  Mendelism  in.  N.H 140 

Meiophoifue     ovimue,       {Bee    Sheep 

tick.) 
Mempthrue      poUeUformia,         (Bee 

Grape  root-borer.) 
Mendelian  segregation,  exertion  to.      621 
Menetypue  variegatue  n^^  descrip- 
tion, U.aaA 658 

Meningo-encephalitis,  paper  on 271 

Menominee      County      Agrlcoltural 

School 794 

Menus  for  logging  camps ....      469 

Merodon  equeetrit,  life  history 356 
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as  affected  by  flnorln 308 

studies 845 

MeruUiu  laorymant — 

Serminatioii  studies 160 

reaistance  ot  oak  wood  to 160 

Meaembrianthemum    rupicola,    anal- 
yses and  digestibility 167 

Mesoleuoa  trunoata,  notes,  Can 666 

Metabolism — 

abnormalities  in 78 

and  energy  of  men,  treatise 663 

as  affected  by  air  breathed 663 

as  affected  by  disease 663 

as  affected  by  malnutrition 664 

as  affected  by  muscular  work —  67 

basal,  during  growth  period 697 

basal,  relation  to  creatinln  elim- 
ination   359 

chemistry  of 399 

during  fasting 166 

energy  and  protein,  relation 563 

energy,  during  muscular  work —  765 
experiments  at  Carnegie  Insti- 
tution   565 

experiments    under    decreased 

partial  pressure  of  oxygen —  860 

experiments  with  cattle 98 

experiments     with      men     and 

women  at  rest 165 

experiments  with  pigs 170 

in  animals  as  affected  by  tem- 
perature   765 

of  creatin  and  creatinln 764 

of  lecithin  and  cholesterln 764 

of  nitrogenous  food 359 

of  phosphorus,  review  of  litera- 
ture, Ohio 601 

of  plants  as  affected  by  acid  and 

alkaline  solutions 626 

of  protein— 359 

of  protein  after  excessive  water 

ingestion 663 

of  purin  in  ungulates 166 

respiratory,  as  affected  by  salts.  860 
Metallic   colloids,   bactericidal   prop- 
erties    272 

Metarrhizum    antaopUw    in    Queens- 
land    665 

Meteorological — 

conditions,    effect    on    propaga- 
tion of  sound,  U.8.D.A 25 

observations,  Alaska 26 

observations,  Conn.Storrs 118 

observations.  Mass 118,  418,  614 

observations,  N.Dak 698 

observations,  N.J 610 

observations,  N.Y.State 614 

observations,  Ohio 717 

observations,   U.8.D.j^ 24, 

118,  210,  316,  614,  810 

observations,  Wyo 717 

observa  tlons  at  Wisley,  England.  211 

observations  in  Canada 26,  610 

observations  in  Canada,  Can 418 

observations  in  Qermony,   U.S. 

D,A 810 
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observations  in  India 419 

observations  in  Michigan 614 

observations     in     New      South 

Wales 316 

observations  in  Saskatchewan 316 

{See    also    Climate,    Rain, 

^  Weather,  etc.) 

Meteorology — 

agricultural,  wireless  telegraphy 

in 1 17 

at  Lick  Observatory,  U.S.D.A 25 

bibliography,  U.S.D.A 810 

in  Panama  Canal  Zone,  U.S.D.A-  614 

of  Australia 811 

progress  in 315 

treatise 24 

Methyl  alcohol  in  silage 410 

Methylamin     sulphate,     nitrification 

rate 124 

Methylene  blue,  use  against  mastitis.  479 

Michigan — 

College,  notes 694 

Station,  report 693 

Microbes  in  indoor  and  outdoor  air, 

U.S.D.A 211 

Microbiology     of     animal     diseases, 

treatise 474 

Micro-chemistry,  plant,  treatise 808 

Micrococcus — 

melitensis,  agglutination  by  nor- 
mal  milk 276 

meHtensiM   agglutinins    in    milk 

and  blood  serum  of  cows 876 

meUiensis  in  France 371 

nigrofaciena      affecting      white 

grubs,  Mich 61 

Micro-organisms — 

as  affected  by  poisons 308 

as  affected  by  pressure,  W.Va—  416 

determination  in  milk 809 

in  fermenting  tea 111 

in  sugar-house  products.  La 22 

pathogenic  handbook 78 

(See  also  Bacteria.) 

Micro-respiration  apparatus,  descrip- 
tion   - 67 

Miorospira  oaroinopiBus,  description.  442 

Middlings- 
analyses 64,  668,  862 

analyses.  Can 466 

analyses,  Ky 667 

calcium  content 64 

(See  also  Wheat.  Rye,  etc) 

Midge,  giant,  notes 664 

Mildews,  downy,  notes 644 

Military  instruction  in  agricultural 

colleges 11 

Milk- 
acidity,  cause,  N.Y.State 606 

acidity,  studies 872 

adulterated,  detection 207 

agglutinins  for  Micrococcus  me- 

Utensis  In 876 

albumin,  analyses.  Mass 269 

analyses 369,  412, 677 

analyses,  N.Dak 162 
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as  affected  by  bacterial  flora  of 

feeding  stuffs 75 

as  affected  bj  catUe  diseases.  478, 677 

bacterial  contamlnatloik 577 

biological  analysis,  treatise 312 

biology 854 

biorised,  notes 77,  26^ 

biorizing 473 

blue,  bacteriology  of.  Iowa 775 

boUed,  detection 413 

boiled,  for  infants 857 

canning     indnstry     In     United 

States 210 

cans,  notes,  U.S.D.A 590 

cans,  ordinary  v.  insnlated 270 

care  on  tbe  farm 473 

casein   and   fat   contents,   rela- 
tion    270 

chenastry  ot  N.T.State 606 

chloroformlc  coagulation  of 472 

clarification 873 

clotting  inyestJgatlons 174 

coagulation  by  rennet 503 

composition 412 

composition,   N.T.State 607 

composition,  rariations  tn 869 

condensed,  bacterial  content —  873 

condensed.  In  tropical  climates.  675 

cooling  box,  notes,  U.S.DJI 590 

cost  of  production 868,471 

curd  as  an  index  of  food  ralue, 

lid 558 

curdling  during  thunderstorms.  873 

detection  of  BaoOhu  ahoriu9  in.  674 

digestibility 768 

distribution,   relation  to  public 

health 76 

dried,  as  a  food  for  infants 760 

dried,-  bacterial  content 873 

ensym  reactions 299 

eniyms  In 411 

expansion  of,  U.8.D.A 471 

fat  content  at  yarlous  stages  of 

milking 75 

fat,  determination  of  hardness 418 

fat  factors  in 868 

fat,   isolation  of  growth-stimu- 
lating substances  In 860 

fat  pigments,  iuTestigatlons,  Mo.  18 

fat,  specific  heat,  Iowa 715 

fat,  variaUon  In,  Mldh 174 

{See  also  Fat) 

fermented,  notes 662 

ferments,  lipolytic,  studies 20 

for   chickens 264 

for  infants  in  Saxony 873 

freeslng  point 412 

from  animals  Infected  with  con- 
tagious abortion,  Mich 677 

from  cows  of  fresh  lactation,  de- 
tection     674 

from    different    breeds,    protain 

reactloQS,  Md^ 568 

from    foot-and-mouth    diseaaod 

eows  . 76 

from  pasture-fed  oows 870 


Milk— CoBtinned. 

from  sick  cows,  analysea 577 

goat's,  and  its  use 873 

goat's  V.  cow's,  for  infants 66 

growth  of  Bact^rimm  locMs  mekH 

.      In 76 

growth  of  streptococci  In 174 

handling  and  delirery,  losses  tn.  S70 

handling  In  pint  bottles 579 

heated,  bacterial  content 2C8 

homogenised,  digestibility 79S 

human    and    cow's,    differentia- 
tion      2© 

human,  iron  content 473 

hygiene,    review    of    IuTestiga- 
tlons    76 

tnspection  In  Oregon 778 

Iron  content 370i,  472 

Judging -^ 418 

machine  and  hand  drawn,  bac- 
terial content.  Can 470 

machine   drawn,   bacterial    con- 
tent,   Ky 673 

manual 660 

marketing 874 

nonlactose  fermenters  In 472 

pasteurisation 268 

pasteurisation  in  bottles 576 

pasteurization  In  bottles,  Iowa.  575 

pathogenic  bacteria  in 473 

peroxidase   reactions 412 

poisoning  due   to   staphylococci 

in  udder 872 

preservation 576 

preserved,  food  value 662 

preserved    with    formalin,    for 

calves,   Mich 668 

prices  paid  to  farmers 674 

production  and  care,  U.S.DJI 675 

production  as  affected  by  cattle 

ticks,  U.SJ)JL 581,681 

production,  notes 574 

production,   relation    to   age   In 

cattle 675 

products,  spedflc  heat  Iowa 715 

recording  associations   in   Den- 

nuu'k 674 

reductase  test 808 

reindeer,   analyses 677 

relation  to  septic  sore  throat 268 

'    relation  to  tonsillitis  epidemics.  577 

relation  to  tuberculosis 472 

sampling,  Ind fSTl 

sanitary,  production.  870.  472, 478, 775 

sanitary,  production,  Md 175 

secretion  as  affected  by  dIureeiB  74 
secretion  as  affected  by   pltol- 

tary  extract 268,871 

secretion,  physiology  of 178 

sheep's,  composition 473 

skimmed.     (Bee  Skim  milk.) 

spedflc  beat  Iowa 715 

standards*  municipal,  notes 871 

sterile,  bacterial  content 872 

sterilisation  by  electricity 77, 268 

sterilisation  by  ultraviolet  rays.  88 

stsrlliaed,  food  value 662 
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storage 866 

supplies,  bacteriological  control.  871 

supply  of  Australia* . ..  899 

supply  of  cities —  76 

supply  of  India 76 

testing 874 

testing  and  handling,  Colo 774 

variation  in 75, 270,  674, 871 

Washington  market,  spore-bear- 
ing bacteria  in- 269 

watered,  detection 299,  870. 413 

whey,  yellow  pigment  of.  Ho —  19 
yield  as  affected  by  frequency  of 

milking 267 

Milking— 

Hegelund  method 267 

machines,  electricity  for 886 

machines,   notes 899 

machines,  tests,  Cal 266 

machines,  tests,  Ky 673 

methods 75,  267 

tests,   error  In 75 

Milkweed,  notes,  Cal 778 

Mill  products,  shipments  and  prices 

In  Minneapolis 894 

MOlet— 

as  a  source  of  sugar 117 

bulrush,  culture  experiments —  227 

culture  experiments 227 

culture  experiments,  Aris 626 

culture  experiments,  N.Dak-.  529,  580 

seeding  experiments,  N.Dak 528 

smut,  notes 644 

varieties,  N.Dak 528,529 

varieties,   Tex 226 

water  requirement,  U.S.DJL 127 

Millipedes,  remedies 246 

Mllo  maize — 

culture,  Tex 226 

culture  experiments 227 

culture  experiments,  Ariz 626 

culture  in  Arizona,  TJ.S.D.A 226 

culture     in     southern     Texas, 

U.S.D.A 882 

grades 188 

spacing  experiments,  n.S.D.A-.  832 

water  requirement,  Okla 835 

wilting  coefficient,  Okla 835 

Mimicry,   paper   on 899 

Mine  timber  supply  of  England  and 

Wales    542 

Minnesota — 

Crop  Improvement  Association-  592 

Station,    notes 599,694,899 

University,    notes..  896,599,694,797 

Ml80»    preparation 660 

Mississippi — 

College,    notes . — * 896 

Station,  notes 896 

Missouri— 

Country  Life  Confsrsnee*  report.  798 

Prult  Station,  report 796 

River  basin,  hydrography.. — .  588 

Btattcm*    notes 497,690,797 

Unlrersity,  notes  94, 897, 497, 695, 797 


Mites—  Page. 

classlflcatlon  and  habits 551 

injurious  to  Gramlne» 858 

injurious  to  tea  and  citrus 557 

poultry,  notes.  Wash 481 

transmission  of  spirochetes  by 279 

Mitochondria,   evolution   and   physi- 
ological   rOle 524 

Mockemut,    density    and    porosity, 

U.8.D.A 47 

Moisture.     (See  Water.) 

Molasses — 

and  cane-top  silage  for  cattle, 

La    668 

as  a  feeding  stuff,  Mass 666 

beet  pulp.     (See  Beet  pulp.) 
black-strap,    for    dairy    cattle, 

Can    470 

composition  and  feeding  value.  567 

feed,    analyses 568,862 

feed,  analyses,  Ind 169 

feed,    analyses,    Ky 667 

feed,  analyses,  Mass 259 

feed,    analyses,    N.H 169 

feed,    composition    and    feeding 

value    567 

feed  for  ruminants 768 

fertilising  value 336 

meal,   analyses,   Can 465 

Molassine  meal,  composition  and  di- 
gestibility,   Mass 666 

Mold—     • 

formation  as  affected  byfluorin.  308 
fungi,  assimilation  of  elementary 

nitrogen    by 728 

fungi,  nitrogen  nutrition  of —  827 

Molds- 
destruction  of  paraffin  by 528 

in   butter,   U.8.D.A 675 

Monarthropalptia  hwrt,  notes,  Mass.  245 

fruoUgena,  treatment 148 

eitopMla,   ammonifying    power.  29 

Monocalclum    phosphate,   determina- 
tion.   Wash 409 

Montana — 

College,  notes 94.497,797 

Station,    notes 94, 497,  797 

Moon,  relation  to  autumn  storms 316 

Moor — 

culture,  profitableness 890 

culture,  treatise 88 

hay  causing  excessive  licking  in 

cattie 567 

soils.     (See  Soils,  moor.) 

Morphology,  index  catalogue ..  166 

Morse,  E.  W.,  biographical  sketch —  800 

Mosquitoes — 

and  malaria  in  eastern  North 

Carolina 61 

control  in  New  Jersey,  N.J 551 

relation  to  sewage  disposal 554 

relation    to    swamp    fever    in 

horses,  Wyo 754 

Moth*- 

bean,  culture,  Tex 226 

borers,  remedies 568 
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Motor — 

plows.     (Bee  Plowt.) 
■plrlt  as  a  nitatltato  for  faao- 
1IB€ 788 

Motors- 
electric,  for  farm  power 580 

farm,     self-ateertng     apparatus 
for 86 

Mountain — 

climbing    in    cold    weather,    ef- 
fects         664 

pine  beetle,  notes.  Can, 562 

Mouse  typhoid,  immunisation 876 

Mowrah  fat,  detection  in  edible  fats.       507 

Mucilage,   linseed,   studies 802 

Muck- 
analyses,  Can 424 

analyses,  Conn.Btate 620 

soils.     i8ef  Soils,  muck.) 

Mucor,  smmonifylng  power 29 

Mucor  ractmoMUM,  notes 843 

Mulberry  scale — 

notes 847 

remedies 756 

Mules- 
digestion  experiments 262 

feeding  experiments.  Mo 670 

grape  marc  for 667 

Immunisation    against   trypano- 
somiasis        181 

raising  in  the  South,  U.8.D.A—       670 
shorf-faced  Abysslnisn,  notes..       866 

Muriate  of  potash.     (Bee  Potassium 
chlortd.) 

Mue  iiorvegicu8,  Acari  on 863 

Mueca    domeeHcue.       {Bee     Tlouse- 
fly.) 

Muscardine  fungus  in  Queensland —       656 

Muscardines,  notes 63 

Muscle— 

creatlnin  content 764 

heat  production  in 257 

striated,  phosphorus  in 561 

Muscular — 

tissue,  metabolic  changes  In 850 

work,  effect  on  blood 766 

work,  effect  on  body  temperature 

and  pulse  rate 664 

work,  effect  on  metabolism 67, 765 

Museum  pests,  remedies,  tJ.8.DJL 660 

Mushroom  Mycogone  dtsesse,  descrip- 
tion, U.8J).A 60 

Mushrooms,  description  and  prepara- 
tion, Colo .     760 

Muskmelons — 

addtty 110 

water  requiremrat,  U.S.D.A 127 

Mnskus  grass,  analyses 166 

Mustard- 
bran,  analyses,  NJT 667 

fertiliser  experiments 84:1 

growth  as  affected  by  sulphur, 

Ky 724 

liming  experimenta 127 

seeds,  pbytln  of; 16 

white,  as  a  cover  crop,  Mass..       832 
white,  as  a  green  manure 428 


Fact: 

Musts,  industry  in  Umgiiny 744 

Mutation— 

and  hybridisation  as  IndepCBd- 

ent  phenomens . 826 

theory  of  De  Vrles,  obJectSona  to.  C2I 

Mpeoif<me  pemicioea,  descxiption  nad 

treatment,  U.8J).A M 

Mycological  flora  of  Tunis 842 

Mifooephmrella — 

bnueMcola,  notes 54S 

ooffem,  notes 7tf 

eri9demdH  n.sp.,  description 749 

nifferrMiffm^i  nsp.,  descilptlon.  844 

•emtkid,  relation  to  wenther 843 

MpeUtphUue  piniperda,  notea,  KJ SBH 

MyiasLi— 

dipterous  larm  in 4M 

of  urinary  passages 456 

MylabriM  peruomie  n.sp.,  deacriptloB, 

U.S.D.A §S% 

JflfoMa  emaifera,  notes 853 

Myothermic  apparatus,  deBcriptSon..  257 

Myzue — 

penicte.       (Bee     Peach     apfafti^ 

green.) 

spp.  on  Roeacee,  Me 848 

Naphthalin,  insecticidal  Talue 353 

Naeonia    brevicomie,    parasitic     on 

sheep  maggot  flies 757 

National- 
Academy  of  Sciences 6iT 

Association   of   State   UniTerai- 

tles S 

Formulsry  of  United  States. 875 

Natural- 
history  of  the  farm,  treatise 488 

science   technique,   text-book 625 

Nsture  study — 

agricultural,  notes 888,898 

bibUography 496 

course  In 586 

exhibition      of      Los      AngMmtt 

schools 691 

in  normal  schools,  colleges,  and 

unlTersitles 606 

in  public  schools 493 

teaching 194 

Talue  of 683 

Nebraska — 

Station,  notes MO 

UnlYersity,  notes 690, 696 

Nectarine  pollen.  riabiUty,  N.J 534 

Nectarines,  pruning 8S7 

einnabarina  In  black  knot  can- 
kers   82 

ditieeima,  notes 446^847 

gaUiffena  in  Quebec §44 

ipomaxB,  notes 343 

Negro  rural  schools,  practical  train- 
ing in 889 

Negroes  as  farm  laborers  and  dM» 

tenants .,,»,—  -■■■  489 

Nematodes — 

anatomy  and  Hf  e  history 841, 780 

culture ^ —  40 

injurious  to  citrus  froiti^  Col,.,  898 
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Injarious  to  coffee,  P.R 646 

injurious  to  ginseng,  Mich 641 

Injurious  to  oats 750 

notes,   Oreg 651 

parasitic  in  olive  weevil 453 

relation  to  potato  scab 443 

review  of  investigations 347 

treatment 578,  641 

treatment,  Mich 641 

treatment,  U.S.D.A 843 

Kematu9  eriotisonii,  parasites  of 352 

N€ocosmo9pora    vtuinfeota,    studies, 

Ala.College 546 

Neosalvarsan,  use  against  contagious 

pneumonia 682 

Nephelometry  in  study  of  nucleases.  310 

Nephroparatyphoid     and     nephroty- 

phoid,  notes 874 

Nerve  degeneration  in  fowls  fed  on 

unhusked  rice 579 

Nevada — 

Station,  notes 94,  397,  695.  900 

University,  notes 94,  397,  900 

New  Jersey — 

College,  notes 600,  797 

Stations,  notes 600,  695,  797 

Stations,  report 598 

New  Mexico — 

College,  notes 497 

Station,  notes 397,  497 

Station,  report 693 

New  York- 
Cornell  Station,  notes 695 

Cornell  Station,  report 899 

State    College    of    Agriculture, 

history 895 

State  Station,  notes 95 

SUte  Station,  report 693,  796 

State  Vegetable  Growers*  Asso- 
ciation   688 

Newark      Housekeepers'      Insurance 

Company 489 

JfeMora  httaria  injurious  to  peaches.  247 

Nickel- 
cooking  vessels,  solubility 561 

solubility 763 

Nicotin— 

as  a  by-product  of  tobacco  cul- 
ture    137 

determination  in  insecticides —  296 
extracts,    preparation    on     the 

farm,  Va 158 

Nidorella  cuHculata,  analyses  and  di- 
gestibility   167 

Niter  spots  in  cultivated  soils,  Utah.  20 

mtocrit  princeps,  notes 847 

Nitrate- 
content  of  dried  soils 817 

ferment,  studies 523 

Norwegian.      {See   Calcium   ni- 
trate.) 
of  lime.    {See  Calcium  nitrate.) 
of  soda.     {Bee  Sodium  nitrate.) 

Nitrates- 
assimilation  223 

detection  in  sewage 115 

1115'— 15 7 


Nitrates — Continued.  Page, 
effect  on  nodule  production   in 

soy  beans 727 

manufacture,  inefficiency  in 322 

production  in  Chile 517 

NitHhaoUlue^ 

oligotrophuB,  notes ; 523 

polytrophu9,  notes 523 

Nitric- 
acid,  determination 115 

nitrogen  in  country  rock,  Utah.  28 
Nitrlflcation— 

as    affected    by    lime-magnesia 

raUo 720 

in  acid  soils 121 

in  Hawaii  soils,  Hawaii 719 

investigations 320 

rate  of 123 

relation  to  soil  fertility 96 

seasonal  variation 514 

Nitrites- 
assimilation  223 

detection  in  drinking  water 311 

detection  in  sewage 115 

in  calcium  cyanamid 217 

Nitrogen — 

assimilation  by  higher  plants —  121 
atmospheric,      assimilation     by 

plant   hairs 827 

atmospheric,  assimilation  by  soil 

onanisms 29 

atmospheric,     assimilation     by 

yeasts  and  mold  fungi 1.  728 

atmospheric,   fixation   by   boron 

conu;>ound8 125 

atmospheric,    fixation    by    elec- 
tricity  __  125,  722 

atmospheric,  utilization 820 

compounds  in  rain  and  fuow 615 

compounds       of       fundamental 

rocks 121 

compounds  of  soils 718 

content  of  milk 207 

determination 294,  309,  310 

determination  in  caustic  soda —  300 
determination     in     meats     and 

meat  extracts 299 

determination  in  soils 807 

digestion  as  affected  by  sugar —  362 

fixation  as  affected  by  humus —  515 

fixation  in  soils 124,514 

fixation  in  Tirgin  and  cultivated 

soils   216 

fixation,  seasonal  variation 514 

free  extracts  in  feeds  and  foods.  21 

in  clays  and  marls 121 

in  growing  pigs  as  affected  by 

protein  consumption,  111 73 

in  processed  fertilizers,  U.S.D.A.  217 

in  rain  and  snow 120 

lime,     (fi^ee  Calcium  cyanamid.) 

loss  from  grass  during  curing..  Ill 

loss  from  manure 813 

minimum    In    fever   and   during 

work 564 

nutrition  of  mold  fungi 327 
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Nitrogen — Conttnoed.  Pftge. 
of  alfalfa  hay  and  com,  com- 

paratlTe  (fflciency.  Wis 863 

organic,   arallablllty.   Mass 520 

organic  in  soils,  Hawaii 721 

organic  rOle  in  ammonia  forma- 
tion    818 

oxid.itIon 322 

synthetic  status  of  industry 622 

Nitrogenous  fertillien,  comparison.  823, 

336 

Nitrous  add,  detection  in  presence 

of  ferric  salu 115 

North  Carolina  Station,  notes 798 

North  DakoU— 

College,  notes 198,397.798 

Edgeley  substation,  reports 598 

Langdon  substation,  reports 598 

Station,  notes 798 

NoMema  hombi  n.sp^  biology  and  rem- 
edies   759 

Notodontidae,  coloration  and  protec- 
tive attitudes 850 

KottBdrct  murU,  notes 353 

Notolophu9  antiqua,  notes,  Oreg 651 

Nucleic  adds — 

notes 678 

treatise  and  bibliography 201 

undigested,    determination 311 

Kudein,    notes 678 

Nudeoproteins — 

as  antigens 179 

bacterial,    notes 78 

deavago  products  of 718 

^udeoeids,  metabolism  of 256 

Kupterha  apicoKs,  notes 847 

Nursery-— 

inspection  In  Canada,  Can 448 

Inspection  In  Mauritius 46 

Inspection  in  Minnesota 753 

inspection,  nnlform  state  law 398 

stock,  insects  affecting 449 

Nursing,  lectures  on 394 

Nutrients  for  retarded  children 458 

Nutrition- 
animal.   ($ee  Animal  cutritlon.) 

bibliography    760 

chemistry  of 854 

coeffldent    in    Antwerp    school 

children 458 

digest  of  data 359,  857 

inyestigatlons  of  United  States 

Department  of  Agriculture 255 

laboratory  of  Carnegie  Institu- 

Uon 565 

papers  on 760 

plant.    (See  Plant  nutrition.) 

prindples  of 669,663 

rWe  of  carbohydrates  in 359 

writings  of  J.  von  Ldeblg 109 

(See  aUo  Digestion,  Metabolism, 
etc.) 

Kuts— 

culture  in  Arlsona,  n.S.D..A 232 

culture      in      southern      Texas, 

U.&DjL ^ 639 


Nuts — Continued.  Fige. 

of  Hawaii,  composltloii,  Hawaii-  7<l 

TarieUea,   U.aDJL 232 

KuttaUia     eqmi     in     egolne     biliary 

fever  In  India 278 

Oak- 
canker,  description 443 

disease  in  Westphalia 8iS 

heart  rot,  distribution,  U.aD..A  15# 

OTdlum,  notes 15* 

phylloxera,     life     history     and 

habits 57 

red,      density      and       porosity, 

U.aD.A 4T 

scale,  studies,  Ala.Collese S53 

wood,  resistance  to  dry  rot— 150 

Oaks — 

destruction    by    Affrfhu     Hllac- 

atue,   U.aD.A &« 

distilUtion  value,  U.aDJl 48 

Oat— 

and  pea  hay,  cost  of  production, 

N.J sr 

aphis,  notes,  Cal TSi 

grass,  tail,  digestibUity l<8 

grass,    tall,     irrigation     experi- 
ments, U.aD.A 224 

hay,  analyses.  Can 46& 

hulls,   analyses,    N.J 6@7 

loose  smut,  notes.  Can 48 

loose  smut,  treatment.  Can 49 

seedlings,    distribution    of    sto- 

mats  in 221 

sickness  in  soils 442 

Oats— 

adjustment  to  light 522 

analyses 862 

analyses.  Can '. 46u 

analyses,  Iowa iTl 

biennial  cropping,  U.8.D.A 22S 

correlation  In,  N.Y.Comell 736,731 

cost  of .  production 594 

cost  of  production.  Can 6^ 

cost  of  production,  liinn 6S$ 

cultivated,  origin 131 

culture,  8.C 5t€ 

culture,   Tenn 132 

culture,  Tex 226 

culture  experiments,  Alaska ^ 

culture  experiments,  Arls 528 

culture  experiments.  Can 431 

culture   experiments,    N.Dak 528, 

529,53d 

culture  experiments,  Oreg 132 

culture   experiments,   U.S.D.A 430 

culture  in  cotton  bdt,  U.aDJk.  633 

culture  in  Mexico 131 

dynamiting   and    subsoUin^   ex- 
periments, N.Dak ,. 528 

effect    on    companion    crop    of 

wheat    433 

effect  on  succeeding  crops,  U.a 

DJL    224 

fertiliser  experiments.   Can  . 431 

grades    ISS 

green     manuring     experiments. 

Miss 721 
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Oats — Continued.  Page. 

ground,  analyses,  Mass 259 

growth  In  vertical  illumination.       129 
growth  on  Tolcanic  ash,  Alaska.         86 

improTement,    Mich 630 

Irrigation      experiments,      U.S. 

D.A 37,225 

liming   experiments 812 

liming    experiments,    Ohio 31 

liming  experiments,  Tenn 132 

nematodes    affecting 641,  750 

production  In  Bohemia 827 

ratio  of  straw  to  grain 40 

rolled,  analyses,  Ky 667 

root    system 634 

seed,   longevity 634 

seeding  experiments.  Can 631 

seeding   experiments,    N.Dak.  528,630 

variation    in,    N.Y.Comell 736,737 

varieties    87,631 

varieties,    Alaska 36 

varieties.    Can 431 

varieties,    N.Dak 627,528,529,630 

varieties,    Oreg 730,827 

varieties,  Tenn 827 

varieties,    U.S.D.A 224.833 

varieties.  Wash 731 

varieties  resistant  to  smut.  Can.         49 

water  requirement 813 

water   requirement,   Okla 335 

water   requirement,   U.S.D.A 127 

wild,  analyses,  N.Dak 169 

wilting  coefficient,  Okla 336 

yield  as  affected  by  dynamiting, 

U.S.D.A    430 

Odonata  of  southern  Minnesota 763 

CSnothera — 

biennis,  parallel   mutations  of.       131 
ffrandiflora  of  herbarium  of  La- 
marck         822 

cpp.  in  forest  of  Fontalnebleau.       726 

Oenothera — 

genetical    studies 326 

hybrid  contamination  In 621 

hybrids,    studies 628 

mutation    In 426 

negative  correlation  in 621 

Ohio- 
State  University,  notes..  198,397,798 

Station,    notes 397,  798 

Station,  report 796 

OUHum— 

laciis  tolani  n.var.,  description.       644 
{OMpora)  laciis,  growth  in  pres- 
ence  of  salt,    Conn.Storrs 176 

sp.  on  sweet  peas,  Del 446 

Oil    from   dogfish 424,722 

Oils — 

attractiveness  for  fruit  flies 153 

edible,  analyses 762 

glycerlds   of 801 

hydrogennted,     analytical     con- 
stants — 416 

hydrogenated,  as  human  food 660 

hydrogenatlon  of,  treatise 416 

lubricating,    for    internal    com- 
bustion  engines 86 


Oils — Continued.  Page. 

methods  of  analysis 314 

physical    constants 300 

Oka  Agricultural  Institute,  Quebec.  895 
Oklahoma — 

College,  notes 95,  397,  497 

SUtion,    notes 95,  397,  497,  798 

Okra,  heredity  in,   N.J 638 

Oleander  scale,  notes,  U.S.D.A 56 

Oleic  acid,  oxidation  in  sunlight 762 

Oleomargarine,  sale  in  Pennsylvania.  763 

Olethreutes  frigidana,  notes.  Can 448 

Oleurop^ine,   notes,    Cal 209 

Oligota  oviformis,  parasitic  on   red 

spider,  Oreg 157 

Olive- 
diseases,   treatise 344 

exanthema  or  dleback,   studies, 

Cal 238 

'         fly,  notes,  U.8.D.A 66 

oil,   analyses 762 

oil,    extraction 142 

oil,    rancidity 762 

paste,    manufacture,    Cal 209 

seed,  germination  of,  Cal 236 

weevil,  nematode  parasite  of 463 

Olives — 

bitter  principles,    Cal 209 

culture 142 

culture    in   Austria 838 

culture  in  southern  Texas,  U.S. 

D.A 539 

pickled,  suing,   Cal 209 

pickling 142 

softening,    Cal 209 

Onagracee,  hybrid  contamination  in.  621 
Onchocerca  £rib«oni,  investigations.  376,377 
Onion — 

couch,    notes 121 

smut,   treatment,  Mass 342 

thrlps,  notes 756 

thrips   on   leeks 563 

Onions — 

culture  experiments.  111 140 

culture  experiments,  Oreg 132 

culture  In  India 131 

fertilizer  experiments,  Oreg 635 

Onol>rychi9    saUva,    culture    In    Ha- 
waii, Hawaii 730 

Ontario  Agricultural  College  and  Ex- 
perimental  Farm,   notes 892 

Oo9pora — 

lactia,    growth    in    presence    of 

salt,  Conn.Storr8 176 

(Oldium)    lactis    tolani    n.var., 

description 644 

9cahi€9.     (See  Potato  scab.) 
Ophioholus — 

graminU,  notes 642 

herpotrichu8,  conldlal  form 843 

Ophthalmic  malleln  eye  dropper,  de- 
scription    580 

0piu9  humiUa  in  Hawaii 757 

Opsonins     and     tropins,     bacterial, 

notes 78 

OpunUa  discata,  density  of  cell  sap.  84 
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Pftge. 
OpoBtia     iteiiiB,     antonomlc     more- 

ments 420 

Oraofe* — 

Cliliim«  teeds  of —  613 

culture  in  aouthern  Texas,  U.S. 

D.A ^  «39 

decay  in  transit 745 

fertiliser  experiments,  Cal 233 

grafting  experlmenta,  Cal 233 

Porto  Rican,  bandlinx 745 

precooUng  and  handling 234 

Orchard — 

grass,      breeding      experiments. 

Can 431, 532 

grass,  culture  experiments.  Can.  431 
grass,    culture    in    cotton    belt, 

U.&D.A 534 

grass,     irrigation     experiments, 

U.8.D.A 224 

beaten,  tests,  N.J— 534 

heating  in  Ohio,  U.8.D.A 614 

inspection.      {See    Nurserj    In- 
spection.) 

pests,  control,  Wash 703 

Orchardings- 
dry  land,  in  southern  Texas —  338 

textbook 304 

Orchards — 

apple.     (Bee  Apple  orchards.) 

corer  crops  for,  N.Hex 635 

heating  — 744 

insects  affecting 440 

spraying,  Conn.State 637 

spraying,  W.Va 834 

spraying  cooperatively,  Ohio 637 

winter  work  in,  Mo.Fruit 743 

Oregon — 

College,  notes. 05,307,606,000 

eastern  substation,  report 800 

SUtion,  notes 05,307,606 

Station,  report 800 

Oriental  sore,  transmission 780 

Ornamental  plants,  shrubs,  or  trees. 

(See  Plants,  Shrubs,  and  Trees.) 
Orohanche  minor  on  Pelargonium  eo- 

Hole 822 

Or9oiiacna  aira,  notes,  Mo.Fruit 754 

Orihotylue  WiarginalU,  notes 840 

Osage  orange  as  a  dyestuff 613 

Osmotic  pressure  of  epiphytes  and 

parasites 221 

Ossein,  nutritlye  value  and  use 760 

Osteomalacia,  notes 374 

Ostriches,  breeding  in  Germany 173 

Oeyria  ahyetinUya,  analyses  and  di- 
gestibility   - 167 

Otiorhynchu9 — 

ovai\i9,  notes,  Can 448,556 

spp.,  parthenogenesis  in 250 

eulcatue,  notes 156 

eulcatuB,  notes,  Can 556 

Ovaries    as    affected    by    Roentgen 

rays 466 

Oviducts,  effects  of  ligation,  section, 

or  removal 670 


P*g?. 

Ovulation   in   fowls   as   affected   by 

corpus    luteum €71 

Ox  warble  fly — 

control  in  Germany 5Si 

life  history 00, 153^68tf 

notes TK 

notes,  Can 448 

notes,   Ohio 7» 

remedies 153.  «SD 

Oxoi,  feeding  experimenU 166,  :;63, 770 

Oxidase  apparatus,  description Me 

Omjfoorenue  hyolimiptnni;  notes S47 

Oxygen,  dissolved,  determination   in 

water CJ 

pOxyphenylethylamln      in      normal 

cheese 503 

Oyster  mud,  analyses.  Can 424 

Oysters — 

examination.  Me 854 

propagation,  N.J 573 

water   content 25: 

Osone,  purification  of  wat^jr  by 87 

Pachyhruchue    verticaUe    nsp^     de- 
scription. .U.S.D.A 65$ 

Paehyneuron  hammarl  XLsp.,  descrip- 
tion    557 

Paddy.     (See  Rice.) 

Pallle  flnne  grass,  analyses  and  me, 

Ja ^ 

Palm-nut  cake — 

analyses €72 

composition  and  feeding  value.  774 

Palmityldistearin  in  lard SOi 

Palms — 

culture,  open  air,  in  Italy 746 

sugar,  culture  and  use 46 

weeping  fan,  culture  in  ^VriaoDs, 

U.S.D.A 2s: 

Pan-American  Sdentiflc  Congress 49$ 

Pancreas — 

ferments  of 858.859 

of  pigs,  structure  and  growth 378 

preparations,   proteolytic  activ- 
ity   no 

Panieum — 

altteeimum,  distribution  of  sto- 

mata  in 221 

hemUomum,  analyses  and  use. 

La 68 

mitiaoeum,  coloration  of  glumesi.  737 

spp.,  analyses  and  digestibility.  167 

spp.,  studies 727 

Pofilomoma  fulleri,  notes 556 

Papaver  orientale,  alkaloids  in 827 

Papaya     fruit     fly,     investigatlMis, 

U.S.D.A 60 

Papayas — 

analyses,   Hawaii 761 

lureeding  experiments,  Hawaii —  741 

cold  storage  of,  Hawaii 439 

Paper  dishes,  bacteriologly 856 

Pappophorum  spp.,  analyses  and  dl> 

gestlbiUty : t^ 

Paprika,  extracted,  detectlott €12 
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P&m —  Page, 

grass,  cQltvre  in  Guam,  Quam —       7S1 

IH'asa  bay,  analyses 862 

rubber.     (See  Rubber.) 
r^ara-dichlorobensene  as  a  fumlgant, 

U.S.D.A 660 

Paraffin — 

destruction     by     bacteria     and 

molds 523 

effect  on  turnip  seed 851 

I*araptochu8  aellatus,  notes,  Oreg 051 

Parasites.      {See   Animal   parasites, 

etc.) 
Parasitic    specialisation,    digest    of 

data 822 

l^arasltology  of  man  and   domestic 

animals,    treatise 777 

Parathyroid  gland,   effect  on   nitro- 
genous metabolism  in  sheep 562 

Parcel  post  for  shipping  eggs,  N.J 672 

Paris  green — 

analyses,  N.Dak 169 

insecticidal  value,  N.Dak 158 

methods  of  analysis 296 

use,  N.Dak 682 

rarkitMonia  africana,  analyses  and 

Hbliography 167 

Porlatoria  sizyphua,  notes,  U.S.DA.        56 

1  iirthenogenesis,  heredity  in 448 

I^aspalwn — 

dtlatatum,    culture    in    Quam, 

Guam 731 

spp.,  culture  in  Hawaii,  Hawaii.       729 
etolonifcrum,     distribution     of 

stomata  In 221 

I*a9siflora  laurifoHa,  cold  storage  of, 

Hawaii 439 

Passiflora,     teratological    variations 

in 35 

Paste  and  j^astry,  methods  of  anal- 
ysis        505 

I'asteurization,    colon    test    of    effi- 
ciency,   U.S.D  Jk 775 

I'astry  and  hygiene,  paper  on 760 

Pastures — 

fertilizer  experiments 368 

for  irrigated  lands,  Idaho 628 

for  the  cotton  belt,  U.8.D.A 534 

grass  mixtures  for 566 

importance  of  in  dairying 870 

in  southeastern  Ehigland,  nutri- 
tive value  and  fertility 121 

Patent  medicines,  notes,  N.Dak 661 

Pathology,    treatise 78,270 

Pavetta   spp.,    symbiosis    with   bac- 
teria         327 

Pea— 

aphis,  green,  remedies,  Va.Truck.      662 

blight,  notes 644 

diseases,   treatment — , 545 

mildew,  notes 544 

thrips,    notes 448,848 

Peach — 

aphis,  green,  notes,  Hawaii 753 

borer.  lesser,  life  history 849 

borer,    remedies,    N.J 651 

browB  rot,   studies 761 


Peach — Continued.  Pago. 

cankers,  notes,  N.T.Comell 241 

curl,    notes 644 

diseases,   notes,  N.Mex 641 

diseases,    studies.    Can 441 

diseases,  studies,  Mo.Frult 751 

diseases,   treatment,   Can 51 

industry  around  Vineland,  N.J.  534 

leaf  curl,  treatment 241 

leaves,    chlorophyll    compounds 

of   823 

pollen,   vlabUlty,   N.J 634 

scale.  West  Indian,  notes 847 

scale,  West  Indian,  remedies 756 

soils  of  Massachusetts  and  Con- 
necticut, U.S.D.A 835 

twig  moth,  notes,  Oreg 651 

yellows      and       little       peach, 

studies   344 

Peaches — 

acidity   110 

composition  as  affected  by  brown 

rot    751 

culture,  Mo.Frult 751 

culture,  U.S.D.A 338 

culture  In  southern  Texas,  U.S. 

VJL 639 

culture  in  Uruguay 745 

effect  of  axillary  shoot   on  de-  ^ 

velopment  and  composition..  837 

fertilizer  experiments,   N.Mex 635 

killing  by  freezing,  Mo 42 

planting  with  djmamite,  N.J 535 

preservation  by  pressure,  W.Va_  416 

pruning    837 

spraying  v,  dusting,  N.J 650 

stocks    for,    U.S.D.A 837 

Peanut — 

cake,    acidity 259 

diseases,    studies,    Ala.College—  546 

leaf  rust,   treatment 642 

meal,  bacterial  flora  of 75 

Peanuts — 

as  a  green  manure 41,423 

culture,    Tex 226 

culture    experiments 227 

culture  In  Guam,  Guam 731 

formation  of  oil   In,   U.S.D.A—  427 

Insects    affecting 348 

varieties 227.630 

varieties.  Tex 226 

varieties,    U.S.b.A 888 

Pear- 
blossom  bacterial  disease,  notes.  148 

canker,  description,  Cal 238 

diseases,  notes,  N.Mex 641 

fire  blight,  notes.  Wash 844 

fire  or  twig  blight,   treatment. 

Can 61 

leaf  blister  mite,  notes,  Oreg —  661 

rust,  notes,  Oreg 645 

seedling,  description,  S.C 639 

thrips,  life  history  and 'habits, 

U.8.DJL 860 

Pears — 

addlty 110 

as  affected  by  moisture  supply, 

Oreg 638 
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Pmge. 
Pears — CoatUmed. 

cooklns    qualities    of    diiforent 

Tarletlea 660 

culture     in     southern     Texas, 

U.8.DJL 539 

culture  in  Uruguay 745 

culture    in    western    Nebraska, 

U.&D.A 233 

from  frost-killed  pistils 841 

frosen,    as    affected    by    rapid 

thawlnc  Mo — _—  43 

Le  Conte,  somatic  segregation  of 

characters  in,  Oreg 637 

preserratlon  by  pressure,  W.Va.  410 

ringing  experiments,  N.Y.State.  636 

stocks  for,  U.8.D.A 3:J7 

Peas- 
analyses,  Iowa 171 

and  oats  for  hay  or  silage,  Wyo.  430 
culture  experiments,  N.Dak..  529,530 
effect    on    companion    crop    of 

barley ^  615 

fertiliser  experiments 630 

fertilising  value 216 

field,  as  a  coyer  crop.  Mass 332 

field,    as    a    green    manure    in 

southern  Texas,  U.&D.A 539 

field,  culture  experiments,  Ariz.  526 
field,        culture        experiments, 

N.Dak 528.529 

field,  culture  experiments,  Oreg-  182 
field,  culture  in  eastern  Oregon, 

Oreg 730 

field,  culture  in  southern  Texas, 

U.&D.A 882 

field,    culture    in    western    Ne- 
braska, U.aD.A 224 

field,   Tarieties 87 

field,  varieties,  Oreg 730 

field,  varieties,  Wash 781 

field,        water  requirement, 

U.8.Dji 127 

garden  and  field,  origin 827 

garden,  nodule  bacteria  of S3 

hybridisation  experiments 826 

partridge,  as  a  green  manure —  423 

preparation  and  use 253 

preservation  by  pressure,  W.Va-  416 
Tangier,     culture     experiments, 

Oreg 132 

varieties 630 

varieUes,  Can 431 

Peat- 
analyses,  Conn.State 520 

lands  or  soils.    {8ee  Soils,  peat.) 
moors  and   water   powers,   eco- 
nomic importance 820 

moss  as  a  feeding  stuff 259 

utilisation  in  Italy 820 

Pecan    rosette,    investigations,    U.S. 

DJ^ 241 

Pecans — 

culture  In  southern  Texas,  U.S. 

DJL 539 

phylloxera  galls  affecting,  La —  553 

Pectinase  in  alfalfa 411 


P^ffommm   harwtala,    density     oT    eeD 
sap ^ 

Pesfompa — 

futoicepa,  notes.  Can 443 

htfotcifomi,  studies 3S1 

Pelargonium,  bacterial  disease  af S3 

Pellagra— 

cause  and  prevention 2S5 

etiology «7 

treatment 255, 5#4 

PelUcmlaria  koUroga,  notes,  P^ €iS 

Peltophorum     afrioanum,      ans.ljrses 

and  digesUbUity l«r 

PenicUliuni — 

ammonifying  power 2» 

conidium  production  in 442 

P0iiic«{Miifli — 

suicvtefis  n.sp.  on  rubber 347 

spp.,  growth  in  presence  of  salt, 

Conn.Storr8 ITI 

spp.,  notes 343 

PennUetum  oiUare^  analyses  and  di- 

gestiMUty  — ^ 16T 

Pennsylvania — 

College,  notes 198,398,600 

Institute   of   Animal    Nutrition, 

notes 796 

Station,  notes ISS 

Pentane,  sterilization  of  soils  by Slf 

Pentoses,  determination  in   presence 

of  other  sugars 113 

Pepper — 

blight,  notes,  N.Mex 641 

breeding  experiments,  N.J 53i 

breeding  experiments,  N.Mex 635 

Peridermium — 

cedri,  notes S46 

spp^  inoculation  experiments 617 

Peridroma  saueia,      (See  Cutworm, 

variegated.) 
PerUampu$  hyalinu*,  parasitic  on  lo- 
custs, U.SJ>JL 60 

Periplaneta  au9trcia9ia  as  a  cotton 

pest 348 

Peritoneum,  absorption  of  fat  in 563 

PeritywXiia  (Phylloxera)  vitifoUiper- 

vastatriw,  notes 847 

PeronopUumopara    cubensU,    notes, 

342 


442 
54 
544 
543 
M5 
544 

443 

411 
412 

412 

m 

T44 


Peronospora — 

n.spp.,  notes 

parasitica  on  Arabia  Utvigata^. 

achachtii,  notes 

trifoUorum,  notes 

vioUB,   treatment 

Peronosporaces,   notes 

Peronosporales,      North      American, 
studies 

Peroxidase — 

in  alfalfa.* 

in  mammary  gland 

reactions   of   milk 

Persimmons — 


acidity 

culture  and  use- 
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culture  In  southern  Texas,  U.S. 
'  DJi 539 

seedless   fruits   of 142 

stocks  for.  U.8.D.A 837 

JPeatalozsia — 

funerea,    morphology    and    life 

history 346 

sp.  on  grapes,  Mo.Frult 751 

Petalidium   spp.,    analyses    and    di- 
gestibility         167 

Pctermann's  solution,  preparation—       116 

Petroleum  oils,  effect  on  corn 729 

Peziza  calycina,  studies 844 

Phwoptilon  spinoaum,  analyses   and 

digestibility 167 

Phagocytosis,   principles  of 78 

PhalariB  Imlho$a,  culture  in  Hawaii, 

Hawaii T29 

Phanurut  ffavut  n.8p.,  description—       454 
Pharmaceutical  chemistry,  review  of 

literature 678 

Pharmacognostic  tables,  book 79 

Pharmacopoeia  of  United  States 876 

Pheasants — 

hybridization 869 

transmission   of   secondary   sex 

characters  in 264 

Phenol — 

as  a  milk  preservative 676 

sterUization  of  soils  by 816 

PhlehotomuB — 

minutua   africanus,  relation   to 

oriental  sore 780 

minutw,  flagellate  infection  of-        60 
papataaU,    relation    to    "three 

days    fever  ** 69 

verrucarum,     relation     to     ver- 
ruga  248,  860 

Phcmiw  c<imarien»i8,  culture  in  Ari- 
zona,   U.8.DA 233 

Phoma — 

cookei  rectiepora  n.var.,  descrip- 
tion         149 

ro$irata  n.sp.,  description 842 

PTtorocera  claripennU,   parasitic   on 

alfalfa  caterplllap,  U.S.D«A 68 

Phorodon  humuli.     {See  Hop  aphis.) 
Phosphate — 

Bernard,   fertUizing  value 323 

calcined,  analyses,   Mass 32 

deposits  in  Chile 723 

deposits  in  Montana — 323 

deposits  in  northern  Utah 217 

deposits  In  Tennessee 723 

for  spinach,  Va.Truck 540 

of   lime.      (See   Calcium   phos- 
phate.) 
rock,    cLissolved.      (See    Super- 
phosphate.) 

rock,  fertilizing  value,  N.J 518 

rock,   production  and   consump- 
tion in  1918 126.  426 

rock,     production     in     United 

States 424 

rock,  raw,  fertilizing  value 326 

rock,  raw»  fertilizing  value,  Ind.      629 


Phosphates—  Page. 

comparison    323,325 

comparison,  Hawaii 721 

comparison,  N.J 518 

determination  In  soil  extracts —  805 
effect  on  nodule  production  in 

soy    beans 727 

fertilizing  value 723 

for  forest  nurseries 47 

residual  effects 331 

sources 723 

use  on  red  soils 723 

(See  alio  Superphosphate.) 
Phospbatic — 

slag,    fertilizing    value—  323,630,831 

slag,   fertilizing  value,  N.J 618 

slag,    production    and    use    in 

1913   426 

slag,   solubUity 116 

PhoBphomolybdlc  acid  as  a  reagent 

for  saffron 207 

Phosphoproteins,  loss  from  grass  dur- 
ing curing 111 

Phosphoric  acid — 

availability  In  fertilizers.  Wash.  409 
citric  soluble,  determination  In 

Thomas  slag  powder 611 

citric    soluble,    production    and 

fertilizing   value,   U.S.D.A —  218 

determination   116,294,409 

determloatlon    In   baked    goods, 

etc 206 

determination  In  beer 297 

determination  in  fertilizers 206 

loss  from  manure 818 

organic,  of  rice,  U.S.D.A 712 

organic,    of   wheat    bran,    N.Y. 

State 17 

Phosphorus — 

compounds    in   animal    metabo- 
lism,   Ohio ^ 601,868 

deficiency,  effect  on  bones 661 

determination  In  fertilizers  and 

feeding   stuffs 806 

distribution  in  striated  muscle —  561 

In  casein,  N.Y.State 606 

in  growing  pigs  as  affected  by 

protein  consumption.  111 72 

inorganic,  determination 299 

Photosynthesis — 

and    low    temperatures,    review 

of  literature 640 

in  submerged  land  plants 329 

Phototheodollte  for  forest  measure- 
ments   840 

Phyllonorycter  (UihooolleteB)  cratw- 

getta,  notes,  Oreg 661 

Phylloiticta — 

hraaaicioola  n.comb.,  description.  646 

sp.  on  citrus,  Fla 346 

spp.,   notes 749 

Phyllotreta  sinuata,  notes 656 

Phylloxera  galls  on  pecans,  La 568 

Phyllossera — 

quercus,  life  history  and  habits.  57 
va$tctHtf.     {Bee  Orape-phyllox- 

vitifolH  pervwtatria,  notes 847 
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Phytiolofnr —  Plge. 

bibliography 860 

liid«z  catalogae 166,  565 

writingt  of  J.  TOD  Uebic 109 

Phif9odenna  tea-maydis  on  com,  S.C-  643 

PhyUn,   studies 16 

Phytomywa     chryBanthemi,     studies. 

Mass —  451 

PhytouomuM  postieu*,  notes.  Wash —  156 

Phwtophthoro — 

arec<s  on  potatoes 343 

erythroseptica,  notes 23!> 

faheri,  notes 346 

faberi,  relation  to  cacao  canker.  548 
infestam.       (See     Potato     late 
blight) 

Phytophthora,   studies 442 

Phytosterol — 

detection  In  animal  and  Tegeta- 

ble  fats 298 

In  plant  fats 206 

Picker  dirt,  analyses,  Mass 82 

Pickles,    recipes 560 

Pickling,  treatise 253 

PicroMma  ewoeUa  as  an  Insecticide, 

U.8.D.A 649 

Pig— 

disease,  new,  in  Ireland 783 

diseases,  notes,  Md 782 

diseases,  treatise 83,277,878 

houses,     movable,     description, 

Iowa 284 

industry  in  Canada 867 

Industry  in  Maryland,  Md 771 

Pigeon — 

grass,  analyses,  N.Dak 169 

peas,  culture  experiments 227 

Pigeons — 

determination  of  age 470 

serum  proteins  of 861 

treatise 265 

Pigmentation — 

in  animals,  studies 360 

in  mammals  and  birds 766 

Pigments — 

flower,  of  Antirrhinum  maju$ 202, 

203,  220 

formation   in   plants 523,524 

hair,  physiological  character —  361 

of  Pusarlum 428 

plant  and  animal,  bibliography. 

Mo - 18 

plant,  formation 824 

red,  of  tomatoes 203 

Pigs— 

as  affected  by  feeding  stuffs —  365 

breeding,    N.J 569 

breeding  experiments 466 

breeds  and  types,  Md 771 

care  and  management 868 

care  snd  management   Md 771 

care  and  managemc  nt,  N.J ^6^ 

care  and  management.  Wis 171 

crossbreeding  experiments, 

Guam 767 

digestion  experiments 866 

digestion  experiments,  111 70 


Pigs — Contlniied.  Bifs^ 

feeding  experimeBts 11% 

362,  366,  560,  TttS.  862, 8S7 

feeding  experiments,   Cal 2n 

feeding  experiments.  Can ITS, 

4ei.4#« 

feeding  experiments.   III Tl 

feeding  experiments,  Iowa IT& 

feeding  experiments,  SZans 49 

feeding  experiments,  N-J 549 

feeding  experiments^  Oreg Ml 

feeding  experiments,  U.S.DJI 4« 

grape  marc   for 5»? 

gracing  experiments,   U.S.DJI —  2S4 
growing,    nutrition    as    affected 

by   quantity    of    protein    cxm- 

Bumed.    Ill 71,72.73 

hematology  of.  Ark 582 

hippuric  acid  formation  in 26 

immunization  against  Voldasaen 

plague    578 

in    Mexico 7T1 

kidney  worm  infestation  of 479 

metabolism   experiments ITO 

new  bom,  weights 8B 

raising  In  the  South,  U.8J>-A —  6W 

self-feeders  for «i,  262 

structure   and   growth    of   pan- 
creas    378 

treatise 2«2 

Pigweed — 

analyses,  N.Dak !• 

water  requirement,  UJSJ>.A 127 

Pimpla  roboratar,  notes 151 

Pin-hole  borers,  notes.  Can 552 

Pine- 
humus,  effect  on  plant  growth —  618 

leaf  cast  in  Sweden Stf 

leaves,  internal   temperature  fa 

winter 639 

moth,  destructive,  from  £nrope.  251 
seedlings,  damplng-off,  treatment, 

U.8.D.A 647 

seedlings,  fertlliaer  experiments.  47 
seedlings  from   dissimilar  haU> 

tats 3» 

seedlings,      transpiratioa      and 

composition 824 

shoot  disease M5 

shoot   moth,    £uropean«   studies 

U.S.D.A 6S4 

weevils,  notes S53 

I^eapple  industry  in  Porio  Rico 745 

Pineapples — 

breeding  experiments,  Hawail_  742 

cold  storage  of,  EUiwail 439 

decay  in  transit 745 

peptolytic  enxyms  in 130 

Porto  Rlcan,   handling 745 

Pines — 

black,  color  variation  in  seed—  144 

black,  silvicultural  management.  48 
lodgepole,  in  Rocky  Mountalna. 

U.S.D.A 54J 

longleaf,   density   and  porosity, 

U.S.D.A 47 

longleaf,  reprodnctjon.  , , .  - .,—  SIT 
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moanUin,    in    eastern    central 

Alps 237 

Norway*  in   Lake   States,   U.S. 

DJ^ 839 

white,  growth  studies 840 

J*'imtpe$ti9  erifthropiua  n.sp^  descrip- 
tion   850 

I^inks,  garden,  history 440 

FHnu9 — 

nKmiana,    In     eastern     central 

Alps 237 

itroJms,  growth  stadies 840 

Pipe,  reinforced  concrete,  tests 885 

JPiroplasffia  odbalU  in  eqnine  biliary 

feyer  in  India 278 

Plroplasmosis — 

bovine,  immunisation 476 

bOTine,  treatment 682 

(See  also  Texas  fever.) 

in  domestic  animals,  treatment.  273 
Pistaches,  coltnre  In  soothem  Texas, 

V.&jyji 639 

Fltnitary  extract — 

effect  on  growth  of  chickens 263 

effect  on  milk  secretion 268,871 

Plane  tree  leaf  scorch,  notes 347 

Plank  drag  for  soils,  Hawaii 789 

Plant- 
associations  in  wild  hay  meadow.  829 

breeding,  treatise 220,425,430 

breeding,    treatise   and   bibliog- 
raphy   822 

breeding  work  of  Lather  Bnr- 

bank,  treatise 143 

cell    reactions    in    relation    to 

aphlds : 553 

chimeras,  notes 726 

disease  surrey   la  South   Caro- 
lina, aC 543 

diseases — 

and       injuries,       tropical, 

treatise 340 

and  pests,  control  in  Mauri- 
tius    46 

control  In  Baden 145 

control    In    various    coun- 
tries   340 

immunity  to 426 

In  Bengal  Presidency 449 

in  Brasil 238 

in  England 544 

in  Italy,  studies 340 

in  Maryland 641 

in  Mauritius 441 

in  Missouri,  Mo.Fnilt -  750 

in  Nebraska 340 

in  New  Jersey,  N.J 547 

in  Ontario,  Can 48 

in  Philippines 749 

in  Proskau 842 

in  Quebec 543 

in  Saxony 748 

in  Surinam 749 

in  Westphalia 288 

notes,  Mich 641 


Plant — Continued.  Page, 

diseases — continued. 

notes,  Oreg 641 

treatment 447 

{See    aUo    different    hoet 
plants.) 

ensyms,    studies »...       523 

food,  determination  in  soils 1       121 

geography,  physiological,  of  Ja- 
maica        748 

growth   as   affected   by  volatile 

conifer  products 618 

growth,  crescograph  for 222 

growth,   effect   on   retention   of 

bases  by  soils 121 

growth  in  distilled  water  and 

toxic   solutions 627 

growth  under  sterile  conditions.         49 

hairs.  Inheritance  In 426 

hybrids,   Mendelian   segregation 

in 521 

inspection.      (See    Nursery    in- 
spection.) 

lice,  notes,  N.J 550 

lice,  sucking  phenomena 653 

(See  also  Apple  aphis,  etc.) 
metabolism  as  affected  by  add 

and  alkaline  solutions 626 

micro-chemistry,  treatise 808 

nutrition,  silica  in 121 

organs,     chemical     modification 

during  autofermentation 427 

parasites  in  Province  of  Turin.       145 

parasites,  osmotic  pressure  of 221 

physiology,   treatise 520 

pigments,  bibliography,  Mo 18 

propagation,  school  lessons  on 898 

succession    and    evaporation    In 
southeastern  Washington  and 

adjacent  Idaho 626 

succession,    studies    and    bibli- 
ography         128 

tallows  of  East  Indies 201 

tissue,  killing  by  low  tempera- 
ture, Mo 42 

trichomes,    assimilation    of   at- 
mospheric nitrogen  by .      827 

Plants — 

absorption     of     nutritive     sub- 
stances by 828 

alterations   Induced   by   ovarlal 

treatments 429 

and    external    media,    exchange 

between 625 

as  affected  by  gas  and  smoke 524 

as  affected  by  manganese 129 

as  affected  by  tar  coating 826 

brachysm  In,  U.8.D.A 731 

correlation      between      somatic 

characters  and  fertility 628 

culture  indoors 889 

desert,  density  of  cell  sap 84 

desert  root  habits 429,  626 

domesticating  and  Improving..         45 

electromotive  phenomena  In 522 

enemies  of,  Wyo 796 

forcing  experiments.. . ....      437 
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Pige. 
Plant*— ^oBtlniied. 

srowth   as   affected   by   carbon 

dioxld 728 

growth  in  relation  to  toll  mola- 

ture 813 

herbaceona,      breeding      experi> 

menta.  Can 539 

herbaceous,  culture  experiments. 

Can B39 

heredity  of  semisterility  in 725 

horticultural,  sap  studies.  Mo..  139 

house,  care 839 

Ice  fringes  on,  TJ.8.D^ 221 

immunity  to  their  own  poisons.  35 

imports,  U.8.D.A  . «28 

injury  by  smoke,  gas,  and  ashes.  729 

irrtUbUity 222 

lactiferous  tubers  and  cells  of..  130 
living,     shipping     to     America, 

U.S.D.A 833 

medicinal,  culture  in  England 46 

medicinal,  improTement 143 

ornamental,  culture,  Oreg 839 

ornamental,  culture  experiments. 

Aria 640 

ornamental,  culture  experiments, 

U.8.DJI 837 

ornamental,  culture  in  Ariaona, 

U.S.D.A 232 

ornamental,   diseases  of,   treat- 
ment   344 

ornamental,  Tarietiea,   U.S.DJU  337 
perennial,    branch    development 

In 128 

perennial,     senile     changes     In 

leaves  of 728 

poisonous,  of  California,  Cal 778 

poiaonous,  of  Kentucky,  Ky 337 

poisonous,     of     western     stock 

ranges,   U.S.D.A 474 

rain-forest,   transpiration 429 

resistance  to  cold.  Mo 139 

response  to  stimuli 222 

sex  evolution  in,  treatise 725 

submerged  land,  photosynthesis 

in 329 

transpiration  investigations 221 

transplanting 494 

tropical,  culture 46 

utilization     of    fertilisers     and 

soil  nutrients  by 747 

water  relations 429 

water  requirement,  U.S.DA- 127 

water,  transpiration  in 426 

woody,  rest  period  in 437 

Platmodiophora  bra8$ic<g.    (Bee  Cab- 
bage club  root.) 
Plaster,  land.     (Bee  Qypsum.) 
Plastlds,  evolution  and  physiological 

rOle 624 

Platjfpue  sp.,  notes,  Can 652 

Pleoepora  iriclMitoma,  treatment.  146,  341 

PleeioowrU  rugicollU,  notes 849 

Pleuro-pneumonia,  contagious.     (Bee 
Influensa,  equine.) 


PleurotropU    teetace^ee    iLsp^    de- 
scription  


55T 
Ml 


Pleurotue  oetreatue,  fruiting  forma. 

riodia  interpunctelia.      (See  IndiaB- 
meal  moth.) 

Plow  mold  board,  theory  of 2S1 

Plowing — 

competition  in   Kent T8t 

coat  of,  Minn 9SS 

experiments,  Okla 33B 

spring  V.  fall,  for  moisture  cob- 

servation,    U.SJ)JL 525 

tractors  and  cable  systems  for.       4S6 

rioicrightia — 

morboea,  studies 52 

virgultorum,   notes 644 

Plows — 

draft  of 8«.687 

motor,    teats 188,  189.  281,  T» 

Plum- 
black   knot,   studies 53 

leaf  spot  or  shot-hole   diaesBe, 

notes,    Can 49 

Plumber's     blowlamp,     use     acalnst 

weeds 139 

Plumbing  for  country  homes 87 

Plums — 

acidity  ^ 110 

American,  description,  U.SJ>.A.       837 

breeding  experiments 338 

breeding  experiments.  Can 43S 

breeding   experiments,    Minn 834 

culture 45 

culture  in  Ontario 744 

culture  In  southern  Texaa,  VA. 

D.A 337,539 


culture  In  Uruguay 

killing  by  freezing.  Mo. 
new,  descriptions.  Can 


745 
43 
43S 
416 
837 
638 
834 
337 
53S 
744 
834 
651 


preservation  by  pressure,  W.Va. 

pruning 

ringing  experiments,  N.Y.State. 

sterility   in.   Minn 

stocks  for,  U.S.D.A 

Ysrieties,  NJ)ak 

varieties,  American,  U.S.D.J 

winterkUling.  Minn 

PluMia  calif omica,  notes,  Oreg 

Pneumonia — 

contagious,   treatment 682 

equine.     (Bee  Influenza,  equine.) 

Poa  nevadeneia,  digestibility,  Wyo 770 

Podoffoater     evetrivonu     n.sp^     de- 
scription         852 

Podoephwra — 

leucotricha,  parasite  of 544 

oxycanthw,  notes,  N.  Mex 641 

Pogonarihria    fleckH,    analyses    and 
dlgestibUlty 16T 

Pogonomyrmese     harbata,     remedies, 
Aria    549 

Poisoning,  symptoms  and  therapy..      578 

Poisons — 

detection   578 

effect  on  micro-organisms 306 
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nonprotein,     chemical     defense 

against 78 

Polanisia  lUderitzicma,  analyses  and 

digestibility 167 

Polar  explorers,  food  for 857 

Polarization,  Clerget,  source  of  error 

In    717 

Poles,  Industry  in  Canada 238 

Pollen — 

development  in  grapes,  Minn 627 

TUbillty.    N.J 584 

PolychroHs      hotrana,     polyphagous 

habits 554 

Polygonaceie,  development  and  ger- 
mination of  seed 329 

Polyneuritis — 

avian,    treatment 683 

in  fowls,  relation  to  bread  diet.  476 
onset,  relation  to   carbohydrate 

ingested   163 

Polyphylla  decemlineata,  notes.  Can.  556 
Polyporua — 

aduftus,  notes 242 

dryopMlus,     distribution.      U.S. 

D.A 150 

Polyitictus   hirautus   in   black   knot 

canker    52 

Pomace  fly — 

apterous  form 361 

Inheritance  of  length  of  life  in.  555 

Pomegranate  butterfly,  notes 151 

Pomegranates — 

acidity  110 

culture  In  Arizona,  U.S.Dj^. 233 

culture  in' southern  Texas,  U.S. 

DJL 539 

varieties,    U.S.D.A 337 

I'omelos,  decay  In  transit 745 

Pcmological  instruction  in  Proskau-  691 
Poplar  heart  rot,  distribution,  U.S. 

D.A 150 

Perk,  curing,  Md 771 

1-orpolse   oil,    elfect   on   milk   secre- 
tion    471 

Porthetria  dispar.    ( See  Gipsy  moth.) 

Porto  Rico  Station,  notes 398 

Posts,  concrete,  mold  for 788 

Fostum   cereal    lesidue,   composition 

and  dlgesUbility,  Mass 666 

Pot  experiments,  wire  cage  for,  N.J-  514 
Potash — 

citric    soluble,    production    and 

fertilising  value,  U.S.DJi 218 

deposits  in  Spain 126,  823 

depobits  in  Texas 820 

determination 295 

effect  on  rape 435 

effect  on  red  clover 228 

fertilizers,  effect  on  production 

of    cereals 827 

from  feldspar ^^ 126,824 

from  hedge  clippings  and  trim- 
mings   218 

from  kelp,  Cal 723 

from  kelp,  U.S.D.A 821 

imports  from  Germany 517 


Potash — Continued.  Page. 

in  graniUc  soils,  N.H 126 

Industry  in  1913 218 

Ume,  fertilizing  value 218 

loss  from   manure 818 

replacement  by  soda  as  a  fer- 
tilizer for  sugar  beets 230,  324 

residue    from    oxygen-acetylene 

plant,  analyses.  Can 424 

salts,      Imports      into      United 

States    723 

salts,    production    and    use    in 

1913 126,425 

(See  also  Potassium  salts.) 

sources  in  Great  Britain 218 

supply,      German      and      other 

sources 820 

supply  In  United  States 126 

Potasslc  rocks,  utilization 324 

Potassium — 

and  calcium  sulphate,   prepara- 
tion      424 

bichromate  as  a  milk  preserva- 
tive   ' 576 

chlorate,  injection  Into  trees 754 

chlorld,  fertilizing  value 136 

cyanld   as   a   greenhouse   fuml- 

gaut,  N.J 536 

cyanld,  injection  into  trees 162, 

754,  846 
detection  with  tartaric  acid.-  608,  609 

determination 714 

mobility  in  vegetable  tissue 128 

nitrate  in  hops 502 

salts,  effect  on  plants,  N.J 538 

(See  also  Potash  salts.) 

sulphate,  fertilizing  value 831 

sulphocarbonate   as   an   Insecti- 
cide   246 

Potato- 
bacterial  wilt,  notes 60 

black  dot  disease,  notes 146 

black    scab    or    warty    disease, 

notes 342 

blotch  and  streak  disease,  iden- 
tity   239 

canker,  description 443 

collar  rot,  notes 442 

diseases,  investigations 239 

diseases,  notes 544,  646 

diseases,  notes,  Cal 136 

diseases,  notes,  Greg 642 

diseases,  treatment,  N.Dak 545 

diseases,  treatment.  Wis 444 

distillery    refuse,   analyses   and 

nutritive  value 168 

dry  rot,  notes.  Can 48 

drying  industry  in  Germany 315 

eelworm,  life  history,  Nev 900 

flour,  use 660 

haulms  as  hay  and  silage 258 

internal   brown  streak,   studies, 

Cal 238 

late  blight,  notes 443 

late  blight,  treatment 843 

late  blight,  treatment,  Greg 642 

leaf  blotch.  Investigations 842 
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Potmto— CoDtlnned.  Page. 

leaf  roll,  notes 342,  S4S,  642 

powdeiT   or  corky  icab,   notes. 

Can 49 

powdery  scab,  treatment 147 

refuse,   dried,  analyses  and  di- 
gestibility    168 

Rhizoctonla  disease,  studies.  Me.  147 
Rhisoctonia   disease,   treatment, 

Can 441 

root  rot,  description 60 

rot,  notes 343 

scab  as  affected  by  fertilisers—  750 

scab,  InTestigations,  Tt 546 

scab,  notes 239,443 

scab,  notes.  Can 48 

scab,  treatment.  Can 441 

scab,  treatment,  N.Y.Comell—  146 
scab  treatments,  effect  on  seed 

Titality,  Iowa 230,240 

sllrer  scurf,  description 50 

sUver  scarf  in  Salt  Lake  Valley.  643 

silTer  scurf,. notes,  N.J 547 

storage  rots,  notes 647 

storage  rots,  studies.  Can 441 

tip  bum,  notes 544 

wart  disease,  treatment 444 

Potatoes— 

classiilcation     and    description, 

U.S.D.A. 830 

cooking  tests.  Can 431 

cost  of  production.  Can 530 

cost  of  production,  Minn 688 

culture,  Ala.ColIege 738 

culture,  Cal 136 

culture  experiments,  Alaska 86 

culture  experiments,  Arix 626 

culture  experiments.  Can 431 

culture  experiments,  Iowa 229 

culture  experiments,  N.Dak 528, 

529,530 

culture  experiments,  Oreg— • 132 

culture  experiments,  U.S.Djk 430 

culture  in  Hawaii,  Hawaii 730 

culture  in  India 131 

culture  in  Nebraska,  Nebr 631 

dried,  use  in  bread  making 252 

dusky  leaf  bug  affecting 57 

effect  on  succeeding  crops,  U.8. 

D.A 223 

endophytic  endodermal  fungus 

in 643 

ensiling 364,  567 

fertiliser  experiments 325 

fertiliser    experiments,    Ala.Col- 
Iege    739 

fertiliser  experiments.  Can 431 

fertiliser  experiments,  Tenn 132 

fertilisers  for.   Mass 335 

green  manuring  experiments 217 

growth   as   affected   by    manga- 
nese salts 725 

home-mulched  v,  northern  seed, 

Nebr 631 

improvement 830 

improvement  by  seed  selection 630 


Potatoes — Continued.  hie. 

improvement   by  seed  selection, 

Iowa 236 

irrigation  experimenti.  Can 531 

irrigation   experiments,  Oreg —     M 
irrigation       experiments,     VJ&. 

D.A S7.225 

preservation  by  pressure, W.Va-_     41S 
respiration     and    decay    darin; 

storage Ul 

rest  period  In,  Md 13 

seed,  disinfection,  N.Dak 521 

seed,  selection  and  preparatio&, 

SJ)ak 7» 

spraying  experiments 4« 

spraying  experiments.  Can 4»1 

spraying  experiments,  Iowa 2:3 

spraying  experiments,  NJ>ak —     13S 

spraying  experiments,  N.J 5*' 

spraying  v.  dostlng,  N.J 551 

sprouting  as  affected  by  chemi- 
cals       8=* 

sprouting        before        planting, 

Alaska 35 

stored,  chemistry  of 1^^ 

stored,  new  insect  pest  of 5* 

utilization  in  Europe 836 

varieUes 41,l3t«» 

varieties,   Ala.College ^ 

varieUes,  Alaska 35,31 

varieUes,  Can ^^ 

varieUes,  Iowa *^ 

varieUes,  N.Dak 528,520.539 

varieties,  Oreg ^ 

varieties,    S.C ^ 

varieties,  T.S.D.A 225,532 

varieUes  in  America,  U.S.DA  -     836 
varieties  resistant  to  blight  tod 

frost ^ 

VerUdllium  disease  of ^ 

water  requirement,  U.S.D.A 12T 

Poultry — 

breeding  experiments,  N.J ^ 

care   and   management  in  Mi»- 

souri 1« 

ectoparasites  of.  Wash *^ 

encyclopedia J^ 

experiments.  Can ^ 

experiments,  N  J ^ 

farms,  cooking  boilers  for—. —     ^^ 

feeding.    N.J JR 

heredity  in,  E.I ^ 

heredity  of  sise  in 399.  W 

houses,  constructton,  N.J ^ 

houses,  description ^ 

houses,    open    v.    cotton-fnot, 

Can ^ 

management     for     winter    egf 

production.   Wash ^ 

manure,     treatment     aod    ^^^ 

Mass  -: ^ 

■ton 

meat,  inspection "IZ 

notes,  Guam 'J: 

production,  treatise ^L. 

raising  in  the  South,  U.&DA-  ^ 

school  lessons  on.. ^' 
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Poultry — Contlnaed.  Page, 

show,  first  in  America 265 

societies  in  England 792 

undrawn,  sale,  N.Dak 456 

(See  also  Chickens,  Dncks,  etc.) 
Prairie — 

berry,  improvement,  N.J 538 

dogs,  destmction,  N.Dak 648 

Prays  citri,  notes,  U.S.DA 56 

Precipitation — 

and    halos    at    Wauseon,    Ohio, 

U.S.D.A 810 

at  New  Orleans,  La.,  U.S.DA-.       614 

in  1913,  U.S.D.A 810 

{See    also    Rainfall,    Snowfall, 
etc.) 

Precipitin  reaction,  diagnostic  value  _       375 

Precipitins,   notes •     78 

Pregnancy — 

diagnosis 80,  372,  474,  578,  579,  875 

in  mares,  serodiagnosis,  Miss 185 

Prepotency  In  animals 861 

Preservatives — 

detection  in  milk 413 

effect  on  peroxidase  reaction  of 

milk 412 

wood,  tests,  U.S.D.A 841 

Preserves,  recipes 560 

l*re8ervlng,  treatise 253 

I*r^ssure — 

coagulation  of  albumin  by 417 

effect  on  micro-organisms,  W.Va-       416 

Prickly  pear.     (See  Cacti.) 

PrionuB  calif omicuB,  notes,  Oreg 651 

Prociphilus  corrugatans  on  Rosaceie, 

Me 848 

Proctacanthus   tnilbertii,   predaceous 

on    alfalfa    caterpillar,    U.S.D.A.         68 

Prodecatoma    cruzi    n.sp.,     descrip- 
tion         352 

Prosagrotis  dclorata,  notes.   Can 448 

Proso — 

varieties,    U.S.D.A 334 

water  requirement,  U.S.D.A 127 

Prospaltella — 

herlesei,   remedies 755 

pemiciosi,  parasitism,   Mass 245 

Protease — 

in  alfalfa 411 

in  mammary  gland 411 

Proteld.     {See  Protein.) 

Protein — 

anaphylaxis,    treatise 79 

assimilation  by  pigs 170 

barley,     transformation    during 

brewing  processes 23 

body  and  foreign,   absorption —         66 
cleavage  products.     (See  Amino 
acids.) 

color  reaction  for»^ 20 

com,    nutritive   value 164 

detection  in   saliva 20 

determination  in   scrum   of   do- 
mestic animals 778 

fed   pregnant    swine,    effect    on 

offspring 306 

foods,  use  in  kidney  diseases —       460 


Protein — Continued.  Page. 

importance  in  egg  production 99 

in   mixed   rations,   digestibility, 

111 69,  70 

in    nutrition    of   growing    pigs, 

111 71,  72,  73 

in   the  diet 857 

loss  from  grass  during  curing 111 

metabolism 359 

metabolism  after  excessive  water 

ingestion 663 

metabolism  after  hunger 66 

metabolism  and  energy  metabol- 
ism relation 563 

metabolism   as   affected   by   air 

breathed  — ^ 663 

metabolism  in  fever  and  during 

work 564 

metabolism  in  omnivora  and  her- 

bivora 566 

of  cooked  meat,  digestibility 256 

of  yeast  and  sucrase,  relation 808 

phosphorus-containing,  necessity, 

in  diet .       561 

pure  vegetable,  effect  on  rats 875 

requirement,  dally,  of  men 66 

salt-soluble,     determination     In 

flour 808 

scrum,  of  different  animals,  com- 
position         861 

ProteocephalId«,   revision 853 

Proteolytic     activity     of     pancreas 

preparations,  determination 710 

Protomyces  helminthiae  n.sp.,  descrip- 
tion        842 

Protoplasm,  living,  chemical  dynam- 
ics of 625 

Protozoa — 

in  soils,  studies 320. 619 

of  vertebrates  and  invertebrates.       177 

relation  to  plant  growth 423 

Provender,  analyses.  Mass 259 

Prune — 

aphis,  remedies,  U.S.Dj^ 649 

brown  rot,  treatment,  Oreg 645 

twig  borer,  notes,  Oreg 651 

Prunes,  culture 45 

Pruning — 

notes,  Mo.Pruit 743,  751 

notes,    S.C 234 

notes.  Wash 835 

wound  dressing  for  fruits,  N.Y. 

Stete 835 

Prunus,     native     American     species, 

U.S.D.A 887 

Prussic     acid.       (See     Hydrocyanic 
acid.) 

PsaUus  amhiguus,  notes 849 

Pseudoeooous — 

citri.     (See  Citrus  mealy  bug.) 

filamentosus,  notes 849 

Pseudomonas — 

erodU  n.8p..  investigations 53 

polporomigena  n.sp.,  description.       644 
Pscudoperonoapora       humuli       n.n., 

notes 442 
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Page. 
Tteudopetijem— 

ribit,  treatment 842 

trifolH,  notes 443 

PiendoUuff^    tajtifolia,   thinnlnir   ex- 
periments          47 

Psendotabercnlosls  In  rodents,  pa- 
thology         882 

r«aa  n)#«,  notes,  Mich «50 

Piychoda  »pp.,  biology 552 

Pieromolu*  evri/mi,  parasitic  on  al- 
falfa caterpllUr,  U.S.D.A 58 

Ptomaine  poisoning,  relation  to  fowl 

typhoid  bacillus 478 

Public  institntions,  supplies  In 254 

Puccinia — 

glumarum  in  barley  seeds 642 

graminis  In  wheat  seeds 642 

maltactantm,  biology 54 

spp.,  culture  studies 145 

Pullets,   feeding  experiments,   N.J —       570 

Pulp  wood  industry  in  Canada 144 

Pulse   rate   in   man   after   muscular 

work 664 

Pumping — 

machinery   for  irrigation 187 

plants,    steam    v.    electric,    for 

drainage 688 

Pumpkin — 

seed  cake,  acidity 269 

stem  l)orer,  notes 847 

Pumpkins,   water  requirement,    U.S. 

D.A 127 

Pumps,  centrifugal,  rating  chart  for.      485 

Purdue  University,  notes 198 

Purin  metabolism,  biochemistry  of 166 

Pnrlns,  formation  in  soils 618 

Purple  scale,  notes,  U.S.D.A 66 

Purslane,    water    requirement,    U.S. 

D.A 127 

Pus  cells.     (See  Leucocytes.) 

Putrefaction  as  affected  by  fluorin 308 

Pyelonephritis,  effect  on  milk 479 

Pyobacillosis  of  mammary  gland,  de- 
scription        876 

Pyr<i^ci9  cardui,  studies 851 

Pyridin— 

derivatiyefl  in  soils 718 

Bterillsation  of  soils  by 816 

Purilloaeenoe  compactuan.e  and  n.sp., 

description 861 

Pifrophonu    lufnino8us,    notes,    U.S. 

D.A 655 

Pyropolypoms — 

everharlii  as  a  wound  parasite.       752 

ribit,  notes,  Can 441 

PyrtM  rivularia  as  a  stock  for  culti- 
vated apples,  Alaska 45 

Pythium     palmivorum,     description 

and  treatment 149 

Quack  grass,  eradication,  Can 530 

Quarantine  laws,  animal,  U.S.D.A..       679 
Quassiin    as    a    contact    insecticide, 

U.S.D.A    649 

Quebec  Society  for  the  Protection  of 
Plants  from  Insects  and  Fungus 
Diseases 151 


Quince  rust,  notes,  Oreg^ 

Quinces,  acidity 

RAb,   substitutes   for 

Rabbits— 


Pite. 
MS 

116 
722 

54 

m 

7TS 

1^ 

573 

9S1 

199 
271 

529 

334 

34 


as  a  pest  in  Alaska,  Alaska 

breeding  in  Germany 

eradication 

immunisation  against   rabies 

inheritance  of  size  in 

vitality  as  affected  by  lead 

Rabies — 

immunisation 

papers  on 

Radio-active — 

fertiliser,   tests,   N^ 

substances    as    fertilisers,    TJJA. 
D.A 

Radio-activity — 

effect  on  vegetation 

relation      to      metabolism       In 
plants 329 

Radiographic  examinations,  prei>ara- 

tions    for ©78 

Radish  weevil,  notes,  Oreg €SSl 

Radiahes — 

growth  as  affected  by  sulphur.       724 

insects  affecting,  Hawaii 753 

preservation  by  pressure,  W.Va_      41« 

Radium  as  a  fertilizer.  111 821 

Rsfflnose,  preparation 711 

Ragi,  culture  experiments S37 

Ragweed — 

analyses,  N.Dak 1® 

western,  water  requirement,  U.S. 

D.A 127 

Railroad  ties — 

industry  in  Canada 238 

preservation,   U.S.D.A 47 

Rails,  North  American,  distribution 
and  migrations,  U.8.D^ 65 

Rain — 

chlorin  content 121 

fertilizing  value.  Can 419 

forests,  mountain,  In  Jamaics —      748 

nitrogen  content 120, 121, 615, 616 

smoke  acids  in 422 

Rainbow,  horizontal,  U.S.D.A 210 

Rainfall- 
after   battle,   V.8.DJL 614 

and     evaporation     In     eastern 

Pennsylvania 34 

and  run-off  in  Porto  Rico 187 

effect    on    distribution    of    soil 

particles 511 

heavy,  at  Kansas  City,  Mo^  U.S. 

D.A 614 

in  British   Isles 25 

in  California 120 

in  Great  Britain 119 

in  India 615 

in  northeastern  United  States..      119 
(See  also  Precipitation.) 

Rainy  season  in  southern  Rhodesia 211 

Raisins — 

ripening  and  cap- stemming,  Cal-      235 
Stored,  insects  affecting  CaL..*      24$ 
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Page. 

HtBm'uloria  ojfnariB  on  artichoke 841 

Raises — 

management,  Hawaii 731 

management,   U.S.D.A ..  227 

natural  revegetation.  U.S.DJiL—  227 
RApe — 

analyses,   Iowa 171 

as  a  coTer  crop,  Mass 832 

cnltare,    Mass 337 

culture,  Tex 226 

culture  experiments,  N.Dak 528 

culture  experiments,  Oreg 132 

culture  In  cotton  belt,  U.S.DA-  633 

culture  in  Hawaii,  Hawaii 720 

fertilizer   experiments 435 

for  hog  pasturage,  N.C 136 

fat>wth  on  volcanic  ash,  Alaska.  36 

root  system 634 

seed   cake,   acidity 259 

seed  in  Maryland  markets,  Md 740 

water  requirement,  U.8.D.A 127 

Raspberries — 

acidity 110 

breeding  experiments 838 

breeding  experiments,  Minn 835 

culture    in    western    Nebraska, 

U.S.D.A 233 

preservation  by  pressure,  W.Va-  416 

variety  tests  and  culture,  Md 141 

Rasberry — 

beetle,   notes 448 

cane  blight,  notes 544 

cane  blight,   notes.   Can 40,441 

curl   or  yellows,   notes-^ 140 

yellows,  notes.  Can 40 

Rat   fleas,  notes 848 

Rations — 

effect   on   quality   and   yield   of 

wool 00 

emergency,    notes 662 

in  United  States  Army 450,  460 

mixed,   digestibility.    111 60,70 

Rats,   brown,  acarl  on 353 

Rattlepod,  fertilizing  value,  Hawaii.  722 

Rattleweed,  description,  U.S.D.A 474 

Red  clover.     (See  Clover,  red.) 
Red  dog  flour.     (Set  Flour,  red  dog.) 
Red  spider.     (See  Spider,  red.) 
Redtop — 

culture  experiments.  Can 481 

culture  experiments,  N.Dak 520 

culture  In  cotton  belt,  U.S.DA..  534 

growth  on  volcanic  ash,  Alaska.  86 

irrigation  experiments,  n.S.D.A_  224 
Redwater.     (See  Texas  fever.) 
Red  water,  Rhodesian.     (See  African 

coast  fever.) 
Reforestation — 

by  seed  trees,  Minn 889 

of  brush  fleids  in  northern  Cali- 
fornia   748 

on  National  Forests  in  South- 
west   748 

Refractometry,  principles  of  .^ 809 

Refrigeration    of    measly    beef    car- 

880 


Page. 
Relationship    coefficient,    description 

and  application .    665 

Rennet,  coagulation  of  milk  by 503 

Rennin,  action  on  casein,  N.Y.  State.       606 
Research — 

laboratory,  Parke,  Davis  &  Co., 

Detroit  papers  from 81 

work,  factors  in 303 

Resin  industry  in  Austria 48 

Respiration — 

biochemistry  of 664 

experiments  with  cattle 160 

experiments  with  infants 267,  461 

experiments  with  ruminants —       767 

in  diseased  apple  leaves 751 

incubator  for  infants 860 

Respiratory  exchange.    (See  Gaseous 

exchange.) 
Restaurants — 

for  shop  girls  in  Copenhagen 857 

inspection,  N.Dak 162 

inspection  in  Virginia 661 

low-priced,    in    Christiana    and 

Vienna 856 

Rhahdophoffa  spp.   injurious  to  wil- 
lows   . 564 

Rhal>do8pora  alexandrina' n.Bp.,   de- 
scription        443 

Rhagoletie  pomonetta.      (See  Apple 
maggot.) 

RhamnuB  purehiana,  notes 46 

Rhigozum  iriohotomum,  analyses  and 

digestibility 167 

Rhipealis  caesyiha,  transpiration  in.       522 

Rhlzoctonia  on  potatoes,  Cal 136 

Rhizoctonia — 

iolani,  notes 289,443 

aolani,  studies,  Me 147 

violacea,  notes,  Oreg 642 

Rhizopue — 

nigrieane,  ammonifying  power 29 

nigrioane,  description 61 

spp.  on  sweet  potatoes 843 

RhUsoephtBra      kalkhoffii      n.n.      on 

spruce 160 

Rhode  Island  Station,  notes 808 

Rhodesian   redwater.      (See  African 

coast  fever.) 
Rhododendron  lace  bug,  notes,  N.J.       560 
Rhododendrons,   new,   at  Kew    Gar- 
dens         839 

Rhogae  spp.,  descriptions 156 

Rhue  spp.,  analyses  and  digestibility.       167 
Rhpnchitea — 

bicolor,  notes,   Oreg. 661 

ruber,  nematode  parasite  of 458 

RhynoTiOBia   spp.,    analyses    and    di- 
gestibility         167 

Rice — 

assimilation  of  colloidal  iron  by, 

U.S.D.A 427 

blooming    and    associated    phe- 
nomena in 130 

bran,  analyses 862 

composition  and  dietetics  of 252 

culture,    Tex 226 
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Rice — Continned.  Pise. 

coltore  experimenU 136,227 

culture  experiments,  Hawaii 730 

culture  in  India 131 

culture  in  Oregon,  Ores 827 

culture  in   Spain 41 

•*dead  grains'*  of 335 

diseases  in  Brazil 238 

feed  meal,  acidity 259 

ferUlizer  ezperimenta 41,  136,  217 

fertilixcr  experiments,  Ilawaii 721 

gluten  meal,  analyses  and  feed- 
ing value 266 

head-to-the-row   test 230 

meal,  analyses 862 

meal,  analyses.  Can 465 

organic     pho^horic     acid     of. 

U.8.DA 712 

polish,  analyses 862 

polished,  and  vitamin  as  a  com- 
plete food 67 

pollination  and  crossing 830 

products,   analyses 568 

products,   analyses,    Ind 169 

salt  as  a  fertiliser  for 324 

atarcli,  fractional  liquefaction 633 

transplanting 230 

unhusked,  relation  to>  beri-beri.  07,  579 

▼arieUes ^ 136,  630 

rarieties,   Hawaii 729 

rarleties,   Tex 226 

varieties,  differentiating 633 

water  requirement,  U.S.D.^I 127 

xenla  in 230 

Ricin  and  its  antitoxins 78 

Bictularia   splendida   n.sp.,    descrip- 
tion    185 

Rinderpest — 

chemotherapy 82 

immune   bodies,   destruction   by 

heat 476 

immunization -_  580 

River — 

discharge,    determination 382 

engineering,   treatise 481 

mud,  analyses.  Can 424 

Roaches,  remedies,  U.8.D.A 650 

Road — 

laws  in  Minnesota 885 

laws  in  Ontario 885 

materials  of  Ohio 485 

sweepings,  analyses . J.  219 

Roads — 

bituminous  macadam.  In  Rhode 

Island 884 

construction    and    maintenance 

in    Ohio 485 

construction,    economic    factors 

in 686 

construction  In  Hawaii 788 

construction  in  mountain  coun- 
try.   884 

dust  prevention  experiments 884 

earth,    treatise 85 

in  Ontario 688 

in  southeastern  Wisconsin 589 


Boadi — Contlniied.  Figa 

mafntenanre  In  Ifaasaduiaetti-  1JB8 

maintenance  tn  Minneeots ZSi 

Robins,  feeding  habits.  U.S.DJI 6» 

Rock  phosphate.     {See  Phosphate.) 

Rock  potash  fertUiser,  testa,  N.J 51S 

Rocks,  aluminum  silicate,  of  Mada- 
gascar and  West  Africa fin 

Rockweed,  analyses,  Mass 312 

Roentgen  rays,  effect  on  ovaries 4M 

Root- 
crop  diseases  in  Saxony 749 

knot,  treatment,  U.S.D.A_ 842 

structure  as  affected  by  abnor- 
mal tension 825 

structure    as   affected   by   com- 
pression   825 

systems  of  plants,  atlas 634 

Rootlets,  chemotr<^i8m  in 128 

Roots— 

as  affected  by  anesthetScs 626 

ensiled,  inoculating  with  lactic 

acid   bacteria 76T 

injuries   by    disinfectants,   U.8. 

DJk 647 

reaction  to  soil  temperature 636 

thermotropism  of 222 

Rope — 

and  its  use 8M 

work,  exercises  in,  n.8.D.A.._  597 
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methods  of  analysis 109 

palm,  culture  and  use 46 

products,  methods  of  analysis 109 

reducing,  in  fresh  beets 110 

reflned,  action  on  Fehling's  so- 
lution          22 

rOle  in  nutrition 362 

synthesis     by    radlam    emans- 

Uons 32S 

use  in  bread  making 761 

utilisation  by  green  plants 823 

Sugar  beet — 

curly  top,  studies,  Cal 238 

leaf  spot,  description,  n.S.D.A.         50 
products,     feeding    value     and 

pathological  effects 99 

pulp.     (See  Beet  pulp.) 

seed,  production,  Utah 749 

webworm,  notes,  Mont 153 

Sugar  beets — 

analyses.  Can 431 

analyses,  N.Dak 439 

as  affected  by  spacing 41 

culture  experiments 13« 

culture  experiments,  Arts 526 

culture  experiments,  N.Dak. 4SS 

culture  experiments,  Oreg. 132 

culture  experiments,  U.S.D.A.  225,430 

culture,  treatise 4W 

distance   experiments 830 

fertiliser  experiments 138, 

217,  230,  830 
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Susmr  beets — Continued.  Page, 

creen  manorlng  experiments.  217, 721 

Irrigation  experiments,  U.S.D.A.  87, 

225 
V.   mangels  for  western  Nebr., 

U.S.DJI^ 224 

varieties 87.  680 

▼arletles.  Can 481,  582 

varieties.  N.Dak 485,  528 

water  requirement,  U.S.D.A- —  127 
Snsar  cane — 

l>orer,  notes,  U.S.D.A. 440 

culture  experiments 836 

culture  experiments,  Aris 526 

culture  for  Bombay  market 41 

culture  in  India 181 

culture  in  Mexico 281 

determination  of  ripeness 41 

disease  in  Braiil 238 

diseases  in  Mauritius 442 

diseases  in  St  Croix-.-_l 648 

fertiliser  experiments 336, 436,  831 

insects  affecting 56,440 

insects,  egg  parasites  of 848 

Japanese,  culture,  Tex 226 

Japanese,    culture    in    Hawaii, 

Hawaii 720 

products,  bacteriology.  La 22 

varieties 886, 486, 881 

Sugarhouse  apparatus,  tests.  La 282 

Sulla,  Spanish,  as  a  forage  crop 41 

Sulphate  of  ammonia.     (Bee  Ammo- 
nium sulphate.) 

Sulphates — 

determini^tlon . ...  714 

effect  on  nodule  production  In 

soy  beans . ..  727 

Sulphur — 

compounds  of  soils 718 

dloxld,    determination   In   dried 

fruits,  Cal 206 

dloxld,  sterilisation  of  soils  by.  816 

effect  on  potato  scab 750 

fertUlslng  value,  Ky 724 

mixtures.       (See    Lime-sulphur 
mixture.) 

powder  for  gooseberry  mildew 645 

production  and  use  in  1018 425 

relation  to  soil  fertility,  Ky 724 

sterilization  of  soils  by 816 

use   against   potato   scab,   N.Y. 

Cornell 146 

Sulphuric  acid — 

determination 714 

effect  on  sprouting  of  potatoes.  820 

Sulphurous  acid —  . 

in  wine  making,  Cal 208 

titration : 116 

Summers,   dassiflcation,   n.S.O»A. 810 

Sunflower — 

seed  cake,  acidity 1..  250 

seeds,     formation     of     oU     in, 

U.aDJU* 427 

Sunflowers — 

glucosid  in 713 

pollination  by  bees 556 


Sunflowers — Continued.  Fftge. 

studies 881 

water  requirement,  U.S.D.A 127 

Superphosphate — 

effect    on    availability    of    soil 

potash,  N.H 126 

effect  on  composition  of  grasses.  666 

fertilising  value 323, 881 

fertlllilng  value,  Ind 620 

fertUislng  value,  N.J 518 

for  com,  Ala.College 732 

in  mixed  fertilisers,  N.J 527 

manufacture,  U.S.D.A 828 

of  ammonia,  use  on  calcareous 

soils  622 

use  on  red  soils 728 

Surface  caterpillar,  notes 58 

Surra  in  camels,  treatment 88, 184, 581 

Surveying,  farm,  notes 885 

Swamp — 

fever   in    horses,    transmission, 

Wyo 754 

lands.     {See  Lands,  swamp.) 

Swede  diseases,  notes 544 

Swedes — 

for  horses,  Can 462 

growth  on  volcanic  ash,  Alaska.  86 

varieties,  N.Dak 528 

Sweet  clover — 

analyses,  Iowa 171 

as  a  cover  crop.  Mass 332 

culture,  Kans 831 

culture,  Tenn 132 

culture,  W.Va 831 

culture,  Wyo 481 

culture  and  use,  Mich 231 

culture  experiments,  Oreg 132 

culture  experiments,  S.Dak 533 

water  requirement,  U.S.D.A 127 

Sweet  com,  heredity  of  waxy  endo- 
sperm  in 134 

Sweet  pea  diseases,  studies,  Del 446 

Sweet  peas,  treatise 330 

Sweet  potato — 

diseases  In  Indiana 843 

diseases,  new  or  little  known 51 

growers'    association    in    North 

Carolina 480 

haulms,    analyses    and    digesti- 
bility    250 

stem  rot,  investigations S44 

stem  rot,  notes 60 

Sweet  potatoes — 

analyses 41 

as  effected  by  chemicals,  N.J 588 

changes  in  during  storage,  U.S. 

D.A 638 

culture  and  storage.  Miss 527 

culture  in  cotton  belt,  U.S.D.A.  740 

fertilizer  experiments 217 

manual 41 

varieties 227 

Swine — 

fever,  studies 881 

pox  in  young  pigs 370 

(See  aUo  Pigs.) 
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Puce. 

BymbUMls,  iMCtcrlAl,  In  RabUcMB 827 

BTmbombycliMU  origin 850 

Bcrtptlon 852 

Stnmph^um      a»ptrrimum,      coltnre 

and  compoaltion 831 

Bwnmmthedon  pictipe$,  life  history..  849 

Bpnehitrium  mdoHoiioum,  notm 842 

Bwneta  mlhida,  notes,  Oreg 651 

BrMphlnginA,   origin 850 

Tabnnlds  of  British  Colnmbls 551 

Tsehinlds  of  Qnebec— _ 757 

Tanlssls,  hnnMui,  roUttoe  to  meniiss 

of  domestic  animals 271 

Twmiothript   ptfri,   life   history   and 

habits,  D.aD.A 850 

Taka-kojl,  preparation  and  use 710 

Tallows,  plant,  of  East  Indies 201 

Tamtim  u9neoide9,  analyses  and  di- 

gestiblUty 167 

Tanagers,  derelopment  of  stomach  in.  264S 
Tankage — 

analyses.  Can 465 

analyses,  Ind 160 

analyses,  Ky 667 

analyses,  NJ)ak 160 

Tannery  waste — 

analyses  and  nse 424 

disposal 790 

Tannic  add,  relation  to  dry  rot  re- 

iistance  to  oak  wood 150 

Tannin — 

determination  in  cider 207 

methods  of  analysis 814 

Tanning  materials,  methods  of  anal- 
ysis   314 

Tapeworms,     proteocephalid,    mono- 
graph    858 

TapiH09iola  mu$oulo9a,  notes 847 

Tar,  pathological  action  on  plants..  826 
Tarohonanihut    oamphoratus,    anal- 
yses and  dlgestlbiUty 167 

Tarnished  plant  bog,  notes 849 

TartonemuM  Mpirifer,  notes 853 

Tartaric  acid»  determination  In  wine 

and  grape  Juice 297 

Tea — 

analyses 856 

culture  in  India 131 

diseases  in  India 846 

diseases,  notes 340 

examination 64 

fermenting,  micro-organisms  in.  Ill 

fertiliser  experiments 46 

insects  affecting 840 

mites,  notes 557 

pruning 236 

Teachers — 

agricultural  education  for 897 

preparation    for    nature    study 

and  cWlc  biology 898 

rural,      training      in      normal 

schools 690 

training  and  certification  in  In- 
diana    595 

training  for  rural  schools 794 


TsehBology,     chemical,      of 

fibers tm 

Teff  grasi^  culture  in  Hawaii,  Ha- 

waU 731 

Teff  hay,  analyses.  Can 4m 

Telegony  In  fowls 2fi 

Telegraphy,  wireless,  nse  In  meteor- 
ology    117 

TslenosHis  nspp^  deseriptkma 341 

Telephone  companies,  coopemtlre,  la 

Minns«>ta,  Minn €81 

Temperature — 

as  affected  by  saoke ir 

body.    In    man    after    saiiaealar 

work Ml 

diurnal  changes  in,  U.8J>^ 81$ 

effect  on  Qlomerella 74» 

effect  on  growth  of  com  seed- 
lings, UJ3J>Jl »4 

effect  on  longerlty   of  insects, 

Cal 244 

effect  on  metabolism  in  ■tiim^ia  7^ 

effect  on  the  organism 7tt 

high,  use  against  cereal  iDsecta.  24ft 

low,  effect  on  anthrax  badnns 81 

low,  effect  on  plant  tissue,  Mo_  42 

minimum,  prediction,  Ohio 811 

records,  €hiam 71T 

Tenant  and   landlord,   contract   be- 
tween   8M 

Tendipm  pUim9§u§,  notes »4 

Tennessee — 

Station,  notes 3daoM 

University,  notes 398,  »v 

Tension,  effect  on  root  stmctoie.^.  8:5 

Tent  caterpillar — 

in  California 154 

notes . 551 

notes.  Can i 448 

remedies,  Can 54ft 

remedies,  Oreg 847 

Teosinte — 

culture,   Tex -   . , .  226 

water  requirement,  U.8J>,A— 12T 

Tepary  bean,  culture,  Tex 226 

Tephro9ia  pwrpurea,  analyses  and  di- 
gestibility    167 

Termites  in  eastern  United  States, 

U.8.D.A 7» 

Terraces,  construction,  Mlasi 514 

Terracing,  notes,  U.8.D~A 697 

Terrestrial  rotation,  effect  on  atmos- 
phere and  ocean,  U.S.DJL... ^4 

Tetanus — 

immunisation 274 

treatment 476 

Tetracarbonlmld,  studies,  U.8JD.A..  215 

Tetragonolbhtu     pmrpureut,     nodule 

bacteria  of S3 

TetrtmyehM9 — 

spp.,  notes . ,,«  567 

spp.,  synonymy,  Oreg 156 

tel€Hu9,  distribution «S 

telMHu$,    studies    and    tUOo^- 

raphy.  Oreg ..     .,  156 

Tetropium  gahrieU  sre<Ff*«y^  aetas.  IW 
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f  eTer,  disease  resembling,  Ooam.       781 
{See     alto     Piroplasmosis, 
bovine.) 
fever  ticks.     (See  CatUe  ticks.) 
Station  and  sabstations,  appro- 
priations asked  for 796 

Station,  notes 498, 696 

Station,  report 291 

Textile  fibers — 

chemical  tedmology  of,  treatise.      808 
from  BfyUohium  angustifoUum,       509 

Textiles,  notes 597 

Tberapentics — 

for  veterinarians,  text-book 79 

review   of   literature 678 

Tbermal     regions     of     the     globe, 

U.S.D.A 25 

Thermodynamics  of  the  atmosphere, 

U.S.D.A 210 

Thermotropism  of  roots 222 

Thielavia  haeicola — 

relation    to    sweet    pea    streak 

disease,  Del 446 

treatment 645 

Thiocarbamid,  nitrlflcatlon  rate 124 

Thistle- 
butterfly,   notes,   Oreg 651 

Russian,  eradication,  Mont 134 

Russian,      water      requirement, 

U.S.DJi. 127 

Thomas      slag.      {See      Phosphatic 

slag.) 
Threshing — 

machine  fires,  cause 86 

machine  fires,  notes.  Wash 886 

with  electricity — 282 

Thrioolefkis  inomata,  notes,  Oreg —  651 
Thripootenua  ruaeelH  in  England —  348 
Thrips— 

notes,  Hawaii 753 

notes,   U.S.D.A 56 

outbreak  in  orchards 755 

Thripe  pieivora,   notes 848 

Tfiripe  tabaci.     (See  Onion  thrips.) 

Thunder,   notes,   U.S.D.A 810 

Thunderstorms — 

eifect  on  milk 873 

notes,   U.S.D.A 24 

Thymol  as  a  milk  preservative 576 

Thyroid  gland,  effect  on  nitrogenous 

metabolism    in   sheep 562 

Tick- 
fever.     (See  Texas  fever.) 
fever,  Rhodesian.     (See  African 
coast  fever.) 

paralysis,  notes 274 

paralysis,    studies 877 

Ticks — 

eradication 81,  274 

eradicatton.   Ark 251 

salivary  secretion 557 

(Bm  aUo  Cattle  ticks.) 
TUe— 

day  and  eoncrete,  teita.....—  482 
d«y  and  dbnerete,  teiti.  Cam..  488 
coseriete,  testi  ••^,,......^ —        84 


Tile — Continued.  Page. 

drainage,  cost,  Ohio 481 

drains,  design  and  construction.  187 
drains,     tables     for    computing 

cost 86 

Tinetia    iritici,    nature    and    treat- 
ment   145 

Timber — 

absorption  of  water  by 48 

beetles,  notes.  Can 662 

dry  rot,  studies 845 

of  Africa  and  British  Guiana..  47 

of  British  Guiana 144 

rot,  studies 846 

(See  alto  Lumber  and  Wood.) 

Timothy — 

analyses,  Iowa 171 

breeding  experiments.  Can —  431,  532 

cost  of  production,  Minn 688 

cost  of  production,   N.J 527 

culture  experiments.  Can 431 

culture  experiments,  N.Dak 628, 

529,  530 

digestibility 168 

fertilizer  experiments.  Can 431 

germination  studies,  Iowa 231 

growth  on  volcanic  ash,  Alaska.  36 

hay,  amylolytic  activity 503 

irrigatiou  experiments,  U.S.DwA..  224 

liming  experiments.  Ohio 81 

rust,  wintering  in  Wisconsin—  61 

seed,  longevity 634 

Tin,  determination  in  foods 298 

Tiphia-- 

inomata,  life  history  and  ecol- 
ogy   »62 

paraUela,  notes 449 

Tipula  oleraoea,  notes 851 

Tipulid  larv«  in  decayed  prune  wood, 

Oreg ^2 

Tipulld»,  North  American,  biology—  153 

Tmetooera  ooeUana,    (See  Bud-moth, 
eye-spotted.) 

Toad,  California,  economic  status —  244 

Toads  of  Long  Island 448 

Tobacco- 
black  rust,  notes 240 

breeding  experiments,  Cal 220 

culture  experiments.  Can 431 

culture  experiments,  Va 137 

culture  in  India 131 

Dell,  measurements 831 

fertilizer  experiments 217 

fertilizer  experiments.  Can 431 

fertilizer  experiments,  Va 137 

growth  as  affected  by  sulphur, 

Ky 724 

improvement 220 

Maryland  types,  Md 740 

mosaic  disease,  infection  experi- 
ments. U.8.D.A — . '.^  648 

resin,  chemistry  of 718 

seed,  production,  Md— 740 

spot  disease,  notes 544 

varieties.  Can ^  481 

variAUes,  Md 740 

TiBrf««*»,  Va * 1B7 
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Toteeco— CoDtiniB6d. 

warehouse    and     cniiiic    hooM 

trooblea,    Wl« 844 

Tofu.  preparation WO 

Toluene,  sterlllsatJon  of  1008  bj 816 

Tomato — 

bacterial  wUt,  notes 60 

black  rot  notes 344 

black  spot,  notes 240 

blight,  studies.  Wash 444 

blossom  end  rot,  notes 544 

blossom  end  rot,  notes.  Can. —  49 

blossom  end  rot,  studies 343 

^^f^fn£     Industry     in     United 

BUtes 210 

diseases,  description  and  treat- 
ment, Md 147 

diseases,  notes,  Gs 636 

fruit  rot,  notes.  Can 49 

fruit  spot,  studies 644 

Pusarium  wUt,  notes,  N.Mez 641 

pulp,  canning.. 356 

root  knot,  notes,  Fls 652 

seed,     dried,     composition    and 

feeding  yalue 471 

white  mold,  notes,  Fls 652 

worms,  notes,  Oreg 651 

yellow  blight,  notes.  Wash 844 

Tomatoes — 

acidity 204 

analyses 762 

as  a  host  plant  of  red  ^>ider, 

Oreg 157 

breeding  experiments,  Cal 234 

breeding  experiments,  N.J 537 

culture,   Ga 636 

culture,  Guam 741 

culture,  Md 141 

culture  in  the  South,  U.S.D.A-.  636 

greenhouse,  InTestlgations,  Oreg  636 
growth   as    affected   by   carbon 

dloxid 422 

heredity  in.  N.J 538 

insects  affecting,   Fla 652 

insects  affecting,  Ga 636 

planting  experiments,  lid 141 

pollination  experiments,  Oreg..  636 

preserration  by  pressure,  W.Va.  416 

red  pigment  of 203 

▼arieties.  Can 438 

yarietles,  Gs 636 

rartetles,  Md 141 

varieties,  Oreg 636 

Tonics,  bitter,  effect  on  gastric  se- 
cretion    858 

Tonsilitls  epidemics,  milk-borne 577 

Tortris — 

fumiftroma,  notes.  Can 448 

viriAana,  remedies 860 

Tow4  beans,  culture  experiments —  227 

Toxic  solutions,  effect  on  plants 627 

Toxins — 

bacterial,  in  soils 399 

preparation  and  sale  in  United 

States ^ .  876 

rermlnous,  paper  on .' — .  271 


T9mopier9  grwuhwrn,  parasite  < 
Towotrypm^   curvicauda,    InTestlga- 
tions, U.&D»A 

Tractors — 

tests - .- 

use  in  Russis 

use  on  farms,  U.S.D.i& 

V.  horses  for  farm  power 

TnkguM  r9eemo9UM,  analyses  and  dl- 

gestlbiUty 

Transpiration — 

in  plants,  regulation 

relation  to  composition  of  iiiBe 
seedlings. 


i«r 
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diseases,  studies,  Cal 

fillings  for  orchard   and 

trees,  Ohio 631 

hoppers  injurious  to  apple  or- 
chards   44S 

planting,   use   of   dynamite    In, 

NJ 535 

seeds  as  affected  by  locality 339 

surgery,  notes,  Ohio 6n 

Trees — 

and    shrubs    of    British     lalea, 

treatise 831 

as  affected  by  cyanid 846 

as  affected  by  light 144 

breeding  experiments.  Can 539 

Chinese  ornamental,  notes 4^ 

cost  of  planting,  Minn 839 

culture  experiments 542 

culture  experiments.  Can 539 

culture  experiments,  N.Dak 542 

culture  in  South  I>akota,    U.S. 

D^ 449 

culture    in    western    Nebraska, 

U.aD.A 234 

desert,  transpiration 429 

effect  on  the  soil  and  its  vege- 

Utlon 618 

electrical  injuries  to,  Mass 42S 

evergreen,    accumulation    of   re- 
serve   food    material    by    in 

winter CM4) 

forest,    as   affected   by    calcium 

salts T28 

growth  in  drifting  sand 47 

growth,    meteorological    factors 

in 237 

growth  studies 840 

Insects  affecting 753 

Insects  affecting,  Can 448 

nutrient  absorption  in 74S 

of    California    coastal    clUnate, 

root  characters 429 

of   Southern   Circle   of   Central 

Provinces 144 

ornamental,  culture  experiments. 

Can 437 

planting  on  prairies,  Hinn 840 

shade,  culture,  Oreg 830 

shads,  planting  and  care.  Can —  541 
volume    and    l^igth    meaaure- 

mtinta 543 
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pgTrematodes  of  Australia 899 

TXiTriammonliim    citrate,    manufacture 

and  analyaea 205 

^T'r^hulut  terrestris,  analyaes  and  di- 
gestibility        16T 

'^XTricalclnm  phosphate — 

determination,  Wash 409 

for  infants 857 

^JT'riohodectes  »phwrocephalu9,  notes.       877 
rrrlcboderma,  ammonifying  power —         29 

^Triohoderma  koninffi  on  rubber 847 

^rriohogramma  minutum,  parasitic  on 

alfalfa  caterpillar,  U.aD.A 58 

^Trichokma   spp.,    analyses   and    dl- 

gestlbUity --       167 

^rioholoma  nudum,  yariatlons  in 822 

Triehomyia  urJiioih  biology 59 

TrifoUum — 

alesandrinufn,  culture  in  Hawaii, 

Hawaii 730 

lupinaster,  culture  experiments, 

Alaska 36 

Trimethylamln  in  urine 764 

Triphleps  intidioBUS — 

notes,  Ky 654 

parasitic  on  red  spider,  Oreg —       157 
TrimphiB  romoMiMaima,  analyses  and 

digestibility 167 

Tropical  diseases,  manual 177 

Tropins     and     opsonins,     bacterial, 

notes 78 

Trout,  brown,  respiratory  exchange.       565 
Truck — 

crop  diseases,  notes,  N.Mex 641 

crops,  insects  affecting 753 

Trypanblue — 

use     against     bovine     piroplas- 

mosls 273,  682 

use  against  equine  biliary  fever.       278 
Trypanosome     diseases,     immuniza- 
tion           81 

Trypanosomes — 

as  affected  by  liver  and  serum —       780 

dead.  Immunizing  with 374 

development      In      invertebrate 

hosts 309 

transmission  by  tsetse  flies 850 

Trypanosomiasis,  immunisation 181 

Trypsin — 

deflnlUon 711 

properties 858 

Trypsinogen,  properties 858 

Tsetse  flies — 

biology 350,  847 

rOle   in  transmission   of  trypa- 
nosomes        350 

Tuber  diseases  in  Saxony 749 

Tubercle  bacilli — 

bovine    and    human    types,    in 

chUdren 878 

bovine  type,  in  children 477 

detection  in  blood 878 

detection  In  dust 181 

detection  In  urine 878 

fennent  -  Inhibiting     substances 

in 274 
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Tubercle  badlli — Continued. 

human     and     bovine,     differen- 
tiation   181 

in  circulating  blood 476 

in  Edinburgh  milk  supply 674 

in    feces,    blood,    and    milk    of 

cows 876 

virulence     of     different     types, 

Mich 677 

Tuberculides  in  bovines 181 

Tuberculin — 

reaction,  analyses —  879 

test  in  Wisconsin,  Wis 275 

test,  intradermal,  application  to 

eyelid 477 

tests,  intrapalpebral  and  Intra- 

dermlc  palpebral 780 

therapeutic  value 182 

therapeutic  value,  Wash 183 

Tuberculosis — 

avian,  notes 586,781 

avian,  notes.  Can 480 

bovine,  control  in  Colorado 581 

bovine,  eradication 780 

bovine,  immunization.  111 679 

bovine,  transmission  to  man 271 

bovine,  treatment 182 

caseation  in 274 

caused  by  inhalation 181,274 

complement-fixing  antibodies  in.  181 

control  in  Wisconsin,  Wis 275 

diagnosis 179,  181,  183,  376,  878 

immunization 182,  183,  275, 875 

in  children 878 

in  England 271 

in  farm  animals,  Cal 271 

in  mesenteric   lymph   glands  of 

pigs 181 

of  mammary  gland,  diagnosis  —  376 

pulmonary,  diagnosis 181 

pulmonary,  prognosis 879 

relation  to  milk  supply 472 

serodlagnosis 179 

treatment 182,  376,  880 

Tulip  bulbs  as  food 855 

Tumbleweed,      water      requirement, 

U.S.D.A 127 

Tumors,  chemistry  of 78 

Tunis  grass — 

culture  in  Arizona,  U.S.D.A 226 

culture  in  Hawaii,  Hawaii 729 

Tupelo,  distillation  value,  U.S.D.i^ —  48 

Turf,  digestlbUity 862 

Turkeys — 

eating  of  alfalfa  caterpillar  by. 

U.S.D.A 68 

serum  proteins  of 861 

Turnip- 
bacterial  soft  rot,  description..  148 

club  root,  notes.  Can 48 

flavor  in  butter 270 

flea-beetles,  remedies 861 

seed,  germination  as  affected  by 

turpentine  and  paraffin 861 

tops,    dried    t\    ensiled,    energy 

value 768 
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Turnips — 

analTMi.  Can....... 465 

analyaee     and     feeding     Talne, 

Can^ 461 

cost  of  production,  Can^ 530 

culture,  ilast 837 

colture  experiments,  Alaska 36 

coltore  experiments,  Can 481 

coltnre  experiments,  Oreg 132 

fertiliser  experiments 630,  832 

fertiliser  experiments.  Can 431 

growth  on  volcanic  asli,  Alaska.  86 

Insects  affecting,  Hawaii 753 

varieties 630 

varieties.  Can 481,  532 

water  requirement,  U.8.D.A 127 

Turpentine — 

beetle,  red,  notes,  Can 552 

effect  on  turnip  seed 851 

Industry  In  Austria 48 

Tussock — 

grass,  analyses .... 166 

moth,   antique  or  rusty,  notes, 

Oreg 651 

Twenty-eight  hour  law,  U.S.DJL...-  679 

TylenchM  dwastatrig,  notes.  Can—  448 

Tyloderma  foveolatum,  notes.  Can —  556 

Typhoid — 

bacillus,  viability  in  sour  cream.  675 

fever,   diet  In 564 

fever,  dissemination  by  chickens.  477 
fly.     (Bee  House  fly.) 

Udder  diseases,  notes 876 

Ultravloiet  rays — 

metabiotlc  action 475 

puriflcation  of  water  by 87 

Underground  water.     (See  Water.) 

United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture— 

appropriations  1015-16 401 

laws  relating  to 603 

relation  to  agricultural  colleges 

and  experiment  stations 104 

reorganisation 402 

reports 705 

Weather  Bureau.     (See  Weather 

Bureau.) 

work  in   1015 406 

Uranium,  effect  on  plants,  U.8.D..A 825 

Urea — 

distribution  in  and  elimlnatloD 

from  the  body 166 

effect  on  nitrogen  retentloo  in 

goats 261 

formation  from  cyanamld 125 

Urease — 

action  of 804 

of  soy  beans 803 

Uredinales,   monograph 40 

Uredine«— 

culture  studies . ..  145 

inoculAtioa  exptrlmttits 750 

Vredo  aroohtMe,  treatment . 642 

Uric  add*--^ 

detsrmlnatlon  In  urine.....—.  716 

fdmui^on  from  a  purin  baiia..  2^ 

tftrtjftar^n  ntif 124 


Uricolysis,  notes 251 

Urine — 

composition  during  fasting 460 

examination 578 

trimethylamln  In 764 

Urochrome  and  lactochrome,  identity. 

Mo W 

UrocifsUe  occulta,  treatment 843 

Dromycee — 

betw,  notes 544,150 

fabw,  treatment 545 

Vrophara  eoUiitiaiU,  life  history  and 

bionomics 7» 

Urosigalphus,  revision 557 

UMtOagi— 

panioi^iUaeel,  notes 544 

eorghi,  notes 240 

spp.,  nature  and  treatment 145 

Utah- 
College,  notes 4W 

Station,  notes 408 

Vacdnes^  inspection  in  Oregon 778 

VaociMum  owyooccue,  desiccation IIT 

Vacuum  cleaning  systems,  treatise..  80 

Vanadium,  effect  on  plant  growth —  <t28 

roitesM  cardui,  notes,  Oreg 661 

VanUla— 

culture  in  Madagascar 143 

powder,  effect  on  bacterial  con- 
tent of  ice  cream 600 

Vanillin- 
effect  on  plant  growth,  U.SJ>A-  610 
in  soils,  origin S80 

Vapors,  injury  to  vegetation 826 

Variation,  somatic,  in  pears,  Oreg 637 

Variety   tests,   factors   affecting  re- 
sults   216 

(See  aiUo  varioue  crops,  fmttf, 
etc) 

Variola  and  vaccine,  paper  on. 271 

Veal,  rejection  as  human  food 663 

Vegetable- 
canning  industry  in  New  Jersey.  <S 
conserves,  methods  of  analysis..  109 

parasites,  treatise 777 

protein.     (Bee  Protein.) 

storage  rots,  notes 547 

tissue,  mobility  of  potassium  in.  138 
tissue,  oxidation  and  reduction 

in 130 

Vegetables — 

aluminum  content 485 

breeding  experiments,  Can 437,630 

canning 3S$ 

canning,   Va.Truck 660 

canning  and  storing W8 

culture W8 

culture,  Colo 1** 

culture,  Guam .-  ^^ 

culture  and  bibliography.  N  J)ak.  604 

culture  experiments,  Oaii ^.  417.  ^ 

culture  experiments,  N^Dak,,..  ^ 

culture  experiments,  U.S.PA,.»  9ff 

culture  in  Arisona,  U.B.TXA  ...■  ^ 

CUlOon  In  the  Sout^  UAai^  ^^ 
ci^tjpoi    in    w^evtfera   MMMHhi* 

tfKBA > »* 
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Vesetables — Continued.  Page. 

debydrated,  nature  and  use 258,  562 

dried,  manufacture 117 

insects  affecting,  HawaU 753 

killing  by  freezing.  Mo 42 

marketing 287,  688 

methods  of  analysis 109 

nomenclature 837 

preparation  and  use 253 

preservation  by  pressure,  W.Va-  416 

prices  in  Bern 162 

sap  studies.  Mo 139 

spraying,  W.Va 834 

standard  barrel  for 499 

storage  on  the  farm 486 

Tarleties,  Alaska 45 

Tarletles,  Can 437 

▼arieties,  U.B.DJi 282,  887,  488 

(See  al9o  Bpecifio  Mni9,) 

Vegetation — 

as  affected  by  radio-active  sub- 
stances   84 

as  affected  by  smoke 422 

Injuries  by  coal  tar  and  other 

vapors 826 

of  a  wild  hay  meadow 829 

of  south  Florida 826 

spedaUxatlon  in 84 

Velvet  beans — 

analyses 862 

as  a  green  maniire 423 

Vent  gleet  In  hens,  notes,  N.J 584 

Ventilation — 

of  farm  buildings.  Can 592 

studies 565 

Vermicularia  varians,  notes 146 

Vermont  University,  notes 696 

Verruga — 

investigations 850 

transmission  by  biting  flies 248 

VertioaUumr-^ 

oXbo-atrum,  notes,  Cal 136 

sp.  on  potatoes 239 

Vetch— 

as  a  cover  crop,  Mass 882 

as  a  cover  crop,  S.C 481 

as  a  green  manure  for  citrus, 

Cal 233 

cost  of  production,  N.J 527 

culture,    Wyo 431 

culture  experiments,  N.Dak..  529,  580 

culture  experiments,  Oreg 182 

culture    in    western    Nebraska, 

V.BJyJi 224 

hairy,  as  a  green  manure,  Oreg.  124 
hairy,    culture    in    cotton    belt, 

U.S.D.A 533,  534 

hay  for  milk  and  beef  produc- 
tion    773 

nodule  bacteria  of 83 

nodule  bacteria  of,  Ky 827 

nodule   production   in 727 

Scotch,  as  a  green  manure 423 

spring,  growth  on  volcanic  ash, 

Alaska 36 

varieties,  Oreg 827 

1115*'— 15 ^9 


Vetch — Continued.  Page. 

varieties,  Tex 226 

water  requirement,  U.S.DJL 127 

Veterinary — 

department  of  Assam,  report 81 

department  of  Bengal,  report 678 

department  of  Bihar  and  Orissa, 

report 272 

department     of     British     East 

Africa,    report 878 

department  of  Burma,  report 878 

department  of  Punjab,  report 272 

hygiene,  treatise 79 

medicine,   treatise 578,676 

obstetrics,    handbook 777 

Vlnasse  as  a  fertiliser 219 

Vinegar — 

cider,  abnormal  factors  of 809 

cider,    furfurol    In 808 

cider,  methods  of  analysis 297 

Industry   In   Uruguay 744 

manufacture,  Cal 207" 

methods  of  analysis 109 

Vineyards.     {8ee  Grapes.) 

Violets  as  a  host  plant  of  red  spider, 

Oreg 157 

Virachola  (Deudoriw)  Uvia,  notes 161 

Virginia — 

Station,   notes 798 

Truck  Station,  notes 696,798 

Viruses — 

filterable,  notes 475 

latent,  paper  on 271 

preparation  and  sale  in  United 

States 875 

ultravlsable,  notes 272 

Viscose  as  a  casing  for  sausages —  660 

Vi9oum  album,  transpiration  in 622 

Vitamins — 

and  amino  acids  in  the  diet 867 

and  diet,  quantitative  relation- 
ship  168,164 

digest  of  data 67,662 

importance  In  diet 763 

Importance  in  nutrition 859 

relation  to  lipoids 561 

treatise 678 

Viticulture  in  Portugal 888 

Vitis— 

vinifera,  pruning,  Cal 142 

vinifera,  varieties 887 

vulpina,  senile  changes  in  leaves 

of - 728 

Vlei  grass,  analyses^ 166 

Vocational — 

education,  federal  aid 11 

education  in  Pennsylvania 596 

education,  notes 793 

schools  In  Massachusetts 288 

schools  in  New  York 690 

Volcanic  dust  veils,  effect  on  climate.  509 

Wages    in    Chicago    stockyards    dis- 
trict   163 

Wagons,  standardization 789 

Waiters,  instructions  for 66 

Walking,  effect  on  metabolism ..  766 
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Walaot—  Face. 

bll^t,  dMCrtpUoii.  Cal 888 

leaf    illww,    tecrlptlon    and 

tnatment 150 

leaf  mlta,  mvkm,  Orc« 861 

Walanta— 

black,    culture    in    Mlnneaota, 

Mlna 840 

coltnre  experiaeBta,  Arli 840 

KncUsh,  diseaae  of»  Cal 288 

acw  fom 46 

Penlan,    coltore    in    aontbem 

Texas,  D.aDJL„ 638 

Qoerciaa,  origin ...^.-.  888 

■tockt  for,  U.&DJL 887 

Tarietiea  in  CalifomU 746 

Wampee,  deacrlption.  Hawaii 743 

Washen,  atrencth  and  deaign  687 

Washington — 

College,  notes 06, 606 

StaUon.  notes 06,808,606 

Station,  report 706 

W9$hk^gUmim  fOifwrn,  coltore  in  Art- 

sons,  U.aDA 888 

Wasps  of  Georgetown  Moseom 768 

Wassermann  reaction,  tediniQoe.— .  272 

Water — 

absorption  by  botter ...  677 

absorption  by  timbers 48 

analyses 281,  867,  466, 487 

analysis,  reporting  resolts  of —  807 

analysis,  treatise 807 

biological  analysis 206, 811 

control,  bibliograpby 688 

cress  of  polluted  streams  as  a 

food 867 

coltore  experiments,   soorce  of 

error  in 128 

determination  in  botter 608 

determination  in  soils ...  216 

distilled,  effect  on  plants 627 

drinking,  analyses 867, 466 

drinking,  microscopy 206 

drinking,  stodies 663 

economy  of  the  earth 84 

elimination  doring  normal  res- 
piration    764 

evaporation  from  soil 816 

flow  in  opoi  channels,  measor- 

ing 688 

for  drinking  and   cooking  por- 

poses  on  ships 64 

for  live  stock  and  irrigation 883 

ground,  in  Hamborg 122 

ground,   in   ralley   of  southern 

California 687 

ground,  near  Cairo,  Egypt 123 

ground,  near  Enid,  Oklahoma —  383 
ground,    near    Oklahoma    City, 

Oklahoma 384 

ground,  treatise 685 

heater  for  dairies,  U.S.D.A 600 

hemlock,  description,  U.aDA —  474 

hemlock,  notes.  Cal 778 

hot,  use  against  cotton  anthrac- 

nose,  S.C 643 


Water — Contlttoed. 
hot, 
fongi 


hyadnth,  < 
Ingestion,     effiect 
metabolism 


protein 


irrigation,   dlstribatloB. 
irrigation,     measorin^ 
for,  Cal. 


irrigation,  notes 

irrigation,  pumping 

irrigation,  wood  pipe   for,   TSJA. 

lemons,    cold    stoiage    of,    Ha- 
waU 

level,  effect  ca  root  mad  aboot 

development  in  plants 

messoring  dsfvicea,  teats,  Cal 

meters,  tests,  Cal 

nkovement  in  plants 

organisms,      factors 
growth.. 

parUlcati<Hi 

porificatioii,    hypochlorite    proc> 


447 

86 

6«S 
686 

683 

883 
187 

5» 

43i 

S« 

681 
684 

2X1 

222 
87 

781 
rain.     {899  Rain.) 

reqoiremoit  of  oats 813 

reqoirement  of  Pomiemm  app 727 

reqoirements  of  crops,  n.8.DJL.  228 
reqoirements  of  grain  sorghnma, 

Okla 335 

reqoirements  of  plants,  n.8wD.A.  127 

reserve  in  plants,  fonctioii 828 

rights,  bibliography 688 

SaltoQ  Sea,  analyses 511 

Salton  Sea,  analyses.  Arte.. 511 

spring  tail,  biology 582 

supply  for  coon  try  homes 87, 100 

sopply  in  railway  stations  and 

trains 456 

sopply  in  Sabino  Canyon.  Aria.  586 

sopply  of  fanning  factories....  64 
sopply    of    coastal     plain     of 

Georgia 784 

sopply  of  Colorado  River  basin.  270 

sopply  of  Descfaotes  River  basti.  270 

sopply  of  farms 281 

sopply  of  farms.  Can 487 

sopply  of  Great  Basin 587 

sopply  of  Hodson  Bay  and 
Upper  MissiaBlppi  River  drain- 
age basins 382 

supply  of  Indians 280,  487 

supply  of  Jervois  and  adjacent 

counties.  South  Australis 488 

8iq>ply  of  lower  Columbia  River 
and     Rogue,     Umpqua,     and 

Silets  rivers 587 

sopply     of     lower     Mississippi 

River  basin 383 

sopply  of  Missoori  River  basin.  279 

supply  of  North  Atlantic  coast.  3S1 
sopply   of  North    Pacific  coast 

drainage  basins 687 

sopply  of  Ohio  River  basin 382 

sopply  of  Oregon 288 
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Water — Continued.                                Page, 
•apply  of  Padflc  coaat  In  Cali- 
fornia   687 

supply  of  rural  district  of  Ather- 

Btone 87 

supply  of  South  Atlantic  coast 
and  Eastern  Oulf  of  Mexico 

drainage  basins 882 

supply   to   St    Lawrence   Rirer 

basin 882 

supply  of  Tularosa  basin.  New 

Mexico 784 

supply  of  upper  Silyerbow  basin-  383 

supply  of  Yukon  River 882 

supply, .  treatise 87 

surface,  for  drinking  purposes 786 

transportation    of    agricultural 

products,    U.S.D.A 891 

underground,  in  eastern  Kansas.  486 
underground,  of  Luna  Co.,  New 

Mexico 884 

underground,     of    «outheastem 

Texas  coastal  plain 884 

witches,  notes 487 

Watermelons — 

acidity 110 

water  requirement,  U.S.D.A 127 

Waterspouts,  notes,  n.S.D.A 211 

Wax  moth,  life  history  and  remedies.  151 
Weather — 

Bureau,  report,  U.S.D.A 810 

Bureau  service  in  California 509 

cause  of,   U.S.D.A 26 

forecasting 210 

forecasting,   bibliography, 

U.S.D.A 816 

of  Australia 118 

of  British  Isles 419 

of  Chicago 211 

of  Ohio,  Ohio 717 

of  United  SUtes,  U.S.D.A 810 

phenomena,   medieyal 418 

relation  to  moon 816 

17.  coal  mine  disasters,  U.S.D.A-  26 
Wehhia  dipterooarpi  n.g.  and  n.sp., 

description,  U.S.D.A 668 

Weed  seeds.     {See  Seeds,  weed.) 
Weeds — 

destruction  with  plumber's  blow- 
lamp   139 

destruction    with     sodium     ar- 

sonite,  Hawaii 730.  741 

destruction  with  sprays 630 

eradication 138 

eradication,  N.Dak 138 

eradication,  Wash 793 

manual 232 

of    barley    fields    of    European 

Russia 833 

of  Kentucky,  Ky 337 

(Bee  also  specific  plants.) 

Weirs,  discussion  and  use,  Cal 684 

Wells^ 

for  IrrigaUon,  drilling 882 

shallow,  developing,  Arts 586 

Wenatchee  River  basin,  Washington, 

liydrography 786 


West  Virginia—  Page, 

Station,  list  of  bulletins 899 

Station,  notes 96,  498 

SUtlon,  report 796 

University,  notes 96 

Western  pine  beetle,  notes.  Can 662 

Whale  guano,  analyses,  Mass 82 

Wheat- 
analyses 262,  862 

analyses,  Mont 760 

as    a    nurse    crop    for    alfalfa, 

U.aD.A 430 

as  affected  by  companion  crop 432 

as    affected    by    soil    moisture, 

N.Y.Comell 814 

Australian,  milling  and  baking 

qualities 669 

bran,  analyses 862 

bran,  analyses,  Ind 169 

bran,  analyses,  Ky 667 

bran,  analyses.  Mass 269 

bran,  analyses,  N.J 667 

bran,  organic  phosphoric  adds 

of,  N.Y.  State 17 

breeding  experiments,  Arls 632 

bulb  fly,  notes 360 

bunt,  notes 644 

composition  as  affected  by  en- 
vironment. Can 431 

correlation  and  variation  in 882 

cost  of  production 694 

cost  of  production.  Can 630 

cost  of  production,  Minn 688 

cultivated,  origin 131 

culture,  Tenn 132 

culture,  Tex 226 

culture,  continuous. 120 

culture,  continuous,  N.J 683 

culture   experiments,  Alaska 36 

culture  experiments,  Aris 626 

culture  experiments.  Can 431,631 

culture  experiments,  N.Dak 628, 

629,  630 

culture  experiments,  Oreg 132 

culture  experiments,  U.S.D.A 430 

culture  in  Alabama,  Ala. College.  137 

culture  in  cotton  belt,  U.S.D.A 633 

culture    in    east    Siberia 138 

culture  In  Georgia 833 

culture  in  India 131 

culture  in  Mexico 131 

culture  In  Montana,  Mont 633 

culture  under  dry  farming,  Oreg-  731 
culture  under  dry  farming,  U.S. 

DA 626 

development  of  grain 121 

diseases  In  Brazil 238 

distance  experiments 832 

dynamiting   and   subsoil Ing   ex- 
periments, N.Dak 528 

effect  on  succeeding  crops,  U.S. 

DA 224 

fertilizer    experiments,    Ala.Col- 

lege 137 

fertiliser  experiments,  Can 481 

fertilizer  experiments,  Ind 629 

fertilizer  experiments,  Ky 819 
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Wbrftt — CoottiiiMd.  Pige. 

fertUlier  «xp6rliiieBts,  Mich 630 

fertlliier  ezperlmeDts,  Mo 322 

fertOlier    ezperlmem,    N.Y.Cor- 
nell    814 

floor.     (See  Floor.) 

flowerinc  and  pollination  of 832 

French,  gloten  content 68 

(German,  compoaitlon  and  baklnc 

qnaUty 252 

cerminatlon  aa  affected  by  cop- 
per aolphate 749 

gradea * 188 

sradinc.  N.Dak 634 

graas,     irrigation     experiments, 

U.aD-A 224 

grata,    alender,    coltore    ezperl- 

menta,  N.Dak 628 

grata,   water  reqoirement,   17.8. 

DJi 12T 

handling  in  hoik 231 

heada,  determination  of  density.  42 

ImproTement,    Mich 630 

Improvement  in  Aostralia 890 

in  northern  Torkeetan 231 

irrigation  ezperimenta.  Can 631 

Irrigation      ezperlmenta,      U.S. 

DJL - 37,  225 

liming  experiments,  Ohio 31 

Mexican,  composition  and  qoal- 

ity 63 

middlings,  analyses,  Ind 169 

middlings,  analyses,  Masa 259 

middlings,  analyses,  N.H 169 

middlings,  analyses,  N.J 667 

milling    and    baking    qoalities, 

Minn 169 

milling  and  baling  qoalities,  N. 

Dak 160 

milling    and    baking    qoalities, 

U.&DA , 833 

milling  and  baking  tests,  Mont-  760 

nematodes  affecting 448 

prodocta,  analyses,  N.H 169 

rate  of  seeding  tests 42 

root  system 634 

root  system,  N.Dak 529,530 

Bossian,  nitrogen  content 833 

screenings,  analyses 862 

screenings,  composition  and  di- 
gestibility. Mass 666 

seed,  fungos  infection  of 750 

seed  selection 231 

seeding  experiments 832 

seeding  experiments,  Can 531 

seeding  experiments,  Mont 533 

seeding  experiments,  N.Dak..  528,  530 

seeding  experiments,  U.S.D.A —  525 
seedlings,    distribution    of    sto- 

mata  in 221 

shrunken,  analyses,  N.Dak 169 

spikes,  forms  of 634 

spring,  glume  formation  in 231 

stinking  smut,  notes 841 

stinking  smut,  treatment 49 

stinking  smut,  treatment.  Can 49 

stinking  smut,  treatment,  Wash.  146 


Wheat — Conttamed.  ft 

tillaring 

treatise _. 

ontlireshed,  loss  in  stack 

▼ariation  in  pore  lines 

Tarieties 

yarietiea,  Ala.College 

Tarieties,  Alaska 

varieties.  Can 

TarieUes,  N.Dak^..  527,528,S2», 

TarietleB,  Oreg 730, 

varieties,  Tenn 

varieties,  Tex 

varieties,  U.aD^ 224, 

varieties.  Wash 731, 

varieties     for     eastern     United 

SUtes,  U.SJ>.A 

varieties  resistant  to  foot  dta- 


33 
X3S 


varieties  resistant  to  rost 79t 

water  reqoirement,  U.S.DJ^ VST 

wireworm,  notes,  U.SJ)^ 56S 

Whey — 

hotter,  making.  Wis 873 

hotter,  notes TH 

specific  heat,  Iowa 715 

White — 

ants.     (Bee  Termites.) 

fly,   dtros,   control  In   Blorida, 

Fla Sli 

grobs,  bacterial  disease  of,  MIeh.  61 

grobs,  remedies S#i 

Wild  life  conservation,  treatise 4ff 

Willamette  River  basin,  Oregon,  by- 

drography T» 

Willows — 

basket,  coltore,  U.8.D.A 339 

ceddomyiid  flies  attacking SH 

change  from  radial  to  bilateral 

symmetry -   -  ^6 

Wind — 

diomal  changes  in,  U.8.D.A 810 

effect  on  plants 82S 

Windbreaks  for  irrigated  sandy  soilB, 

Oreg 859 

Windmills  for  pomping 8T 

Wine— - 

determination  of  solids  in 71S 

distillation  residoes,  ntillsatlon  .  201 

indostry   in   Urogoay 744 

making  methods,  efllciency,  CaL  208 

making,   notes,   Cal 117, 20S 

Winters— 

dassitying,   U.SJ).A 810 

of  eastern  United  States,  U.S. 

D.A 810,811 

of  Washington  and  Paris,  U.S. 

DJ^. 810 

Wire  cage  for  pot  experiments,  NJ^.  514 

Wireless  telegraphy,  ose  in  meteorol- 
ogy   117 

Wlreworms — 

Injurioos  to  strawberries,  Can.  656 

notes 753 

remedies 246 

stodies,  U.S.D.A 665 
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Wlaoonslii —  Page. 

Station,  notes—.. —  -  199,  898 

UniTeralty,  notes. — ...—  199*900 

'Wollastonlte,   fertlUxlng  Talue 622 

Women — 

farm,  needs  of,  n.S.DA. 890 

in    agrlcnltnre 889 

In  mral  districts,  small  indus- 
tries among 89 

rural  organisations  for ..  98 

training  in  state  colleges 491 

Women's  Institutes — 

in   British   Columbia 892 

in    New   Brunswick 496 

in  Nova  Scotia : 698 

Wood — 

ashes,    analyses.    Can 424 

ashes,  analyses,  Conn.State 620 

borers,  notes.  Can 562 

boring    Insects,     inyestigations, 

U.S.D^ 766 

boring  moth  in  Lesser  Antilles.  664 

density  and  porosity,  U.B.D.A—  47 

destroying  fungi,  notes 64 

greening,   cause 841 

hardness,  tests 643 

oil  tree,  Chinese,  notes,  8.C 639 

pipe  for  irrigation  water,   U.S. 

DJL 686 

preservatives,   tests 809 

preservatives,  tests,  U.S.DJU..  841 
spectropbotometrlc        investiga- 
tions   144 

(See  also  Lumber  and  Timber.) 
Woodlot   products,   marketing  coop- 
eratively, Ohio 192 

Woodlots,  notes,  Ohio 440 

Woodwork,  varnishing  and  finishing, 

N.Dak 162 

Wool- 
Canadian,  classification 771 

dynamometer  for  testing 261 

industry   In  Australasia 261 

investigations,  Wyo 770 

preparation  and  manufacture 170 

quality  as  affected  by  fineness 366 

treatise 365 

waste,  analyses.  Mass 32 

Woolen  mill   shoddy  dirt,   analyses. 

Mass 32 

Woolly  aphis.     (See  Aphis,  woolly.) 
Workingmen.     (See  Laborers.) 

Worm  nodules  in  cattle 376,377 

Worms,  parasitic,  of  Queensland 399 

Wound   dressings    for   orchard    and 

shade  trees,  Ohio . 637 


Wyoming —  Page. 

Station,  notes 898,498,900 

Station,  report 796 

University,   notes 898,498,900 

Xenla  In  rice 230 

Xylehorue — 

compaoiue,  studies 758 

fomicatue,    notes 768,  852 

XyUiphrvridea  agriU  n.g.  and  n.sp., 

notes,  U.S.D.i^ 250 

Yams,  culture  experiments 227 

Tautias,  culture  and  analyses 87 

Yeast — 

as  affected   by  volatile  conifer 

products 618 

autolysis,  synthetic  processes  In.  710 

cell,  .nutritional  physiology  of 808 

effect  on  fermentation  of  tea 111 

for  cows., 871 

Invertase,  bydrolyslng  proper- 
ties   803 

protein  substances  of .' 803 

pure,  use  in  wine  making,  Cal.  117,  208 
Yeasts,    assimilation   of   elementary 

nitrogen  by 728 

Yerba  mat^,  culture 142 

Yew,   Pacific,   density  and  porosity, 

U.S.DA 47 

Yokohama  bean,  culture,  Tex 226 

Yukon  River  basin,  hydrology 382 

Zebu-cattle  hybrids,  characteristics 669 

Zebus  in  Philippines 260 

Zele  spp.  in  Great  Britain 454 

Zenillia  pewopB,  life  history 862 

Zinc— 

arsenite,       Insectiddal      value, 

N.Dak 168 

arsenite,       insectiddal       value, 

Oreg 846 

compounds,     effect     on     plant 

growth 121 

In  glass  containers  as  a  source 
of  error  in  water  culture  ex- 
periments    *128 

salts     as     wood     preservatives, 

U.S.D.A 841 

Zizyphue  tnucronatue,  analyses   and 

digestibility 167 

Zodiacal   light,   notes,   U.S.D.A 25,614 

Zulder  Zee,  reclamation 481 

Zygadenus,  description,  U.S.D.A. 474 

ZygadenuB  venenosuB,  notes,  Cal 778 

Zygophyllum      afflne      microoarpum, 

analyses  and  digestibility 167 

ZyfforhynchuB    vuiUeminH,    ammoni- 
fying power 29 
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